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The  Undergraduate  Catalog  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst  consists 
of  the  Course  and  Faculty  Directory  and  the 
General  Information  Bulletin.  All  students 
are  responsible  for  observing  the  rules 
and  regulations  thus  published,  as  well  as 
those  published  in  University  Directions, 
and  other  official  publications  regarding 
policies  and  requirements  which  may  be 
issued  from  time  to  time.  The  University 
reserves,  for  itself  and  its  departments, 
the  right  to  change  its  announcements 
or  regulations  whenever  such  action  is 
deemed  appropriate  or  necessary. 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Amherst  prohibits  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  sex,  age,  religion,  na- 
tional origin  or  handicap  in  any  aspect  of 
its  employment,  in  the  recruitment,  ad- 
mission and  treatment  of  students  and  in 
its  policies  and  programs,  as  required  by 
Federal  and  State  laws  and  regulations. 
Inquiries  concerning  these  laws  and  regu- 
lations should  be  addressed  to  the  Office 
of  the  Affirmative  .Action  Coordinator, 
Chancellor's  Office,  375  Whitmore  Ad- 
ministration Building. 
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The  Board  of 
Trustees 


A  Message  from  the  Chancellor 


Organization  of  1977 

Judith  haker  of  ReadviUe 
Marion  Batiste  of  Milton 
Stephen  G.  Greyer  of  Cambridge 
Sylvia  K.  humck  of  Brookline 
Catherine  Forbes  Claris  of  Dorchester 
James  F.  Grain  of  Lexington 
Daniel  Dennis  of  Billerica 
Robert  D.  Gordon  of  Boston 
Joseph  P.  HeaXey  of  Arlington 
Hasicell  A.  Kassler  of  Brookline 
Paul  G.  Marks  of  Framingham 
Ogretta  G.  McNeil  of  Worcester 
Frances  H.  Mc^uXty  of  Florence 
Ruth  S.  Morgenthau  of  Cambridge 
Gavin  D.  Robertson  of  Worcester 
Erline  Shearer  of  Dorchester 
Robert  J.  Spiller  of  Winchester 
Frederick  S.  Troy  of  Boston 

Ex  Officio 

Michael  S.  Dukakis  of  Brookline, 

Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
Robert  Wood  of  Boston, 

President  of  the  University 
Gregory  R.  Anrig  of  Needham, 

Commissioner  of  Education 
Jonathan  E.  Fielding  o/firooA/mc, 

Commissioner  of  Public  Health 
Robert  L.  Okin  of  Cambridge, 

Commissioner  of  Mental  Health 
Frederic  Winthrop,  Jr.,  of  Ipswich, 

Commissioner  of  Food  and  Agriculture 
Diana  Romer  of  Amherst, 

Chairman.  Board  of  Selectmen 


I  am  pleased  to  serve  as  the  chief  adminis- 
trative officer  of  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts at  Amherst.  Now  in  its  second 
century  of  education,  research  and  ser- 
vice, this  publicly-supported  University 
offers  programs  of  excellence  and  diver- 
sity to  the  broadest  possible  cross-section 
of  the  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth,  to 
whom  it  remains  both  responsible  and  re- 
sponsive. 

Through  the  University's  rich  combina- 
tion of  human  expertise  and  material  re- 
sources, its  students  have  unique  oppor- 


tunities to  prove  themselves  and  their 
concepts,  and  to  shape  and  extend  their 
capacities  for  knowing  and  caring. 

I  welcome  student  participation  in  and 
contribution  to  this  institution's  intellec- 
tual governance  and  growth.  In  the  long 
run,  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  stu- 
dent energy,  commitment  and  question- 
ing which  most  surely  shape  the  Universi- 
ty's future  successes. 

Randolph  W.  Bromery 
Chancellor 


General 
Information 


Academic  Calendars 


The  University  of  Massachusetts  is  the 
state  university  of  the  Commonwealth, 
founded  under  provisions  of  the  1862 
Morrill  Land  Grant  Act.  Incorporated  as 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  in 
1863,  the  institution  became  Mas- 
sachusetts State  College  in  1931,  and  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  in  1947. 
Rooted  in  the  liberal  arts  tradition,  the 
institution  has  grown  steadily  from  the 
four  teachers,  four  buildings,  and  hand- 
ful of  students  at  its  opening  session  in 
1867  to  the  present  state  university  sys- 
tem of  three  major  campuses. 

Situated  in  the  Connecticut  River  Val- 
ley, the  Amherst  campus  consists  of  ap- 
proximately 1,200  acres  of  land  and  150 
buildings,  including  classroom  and  labo- 
ratory facilities  as  well  as  residence  halls 
and  other  units. 

To  augment  the  Commonwealth's 
university-level  facilities,  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Boston  was  opened  in 
1965.  The  University's  Medical  School  at 
Worcester,  founded  in  1962  by  an  Act  of 
the  Legislature,  enrolled  its  first  class  in 
1970. 

The  total  resources  of  the  University 
are  dedicated  to  giving  all  qualified  stu- 
dents full  opportunities  to  develop  their 
capabilities  for  service  in  a  growing  soci- 
ety. 
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Registration  Day — Undergraduate,  Graduate,  Stockbridge 

First  day  of  classes 

Holiday 

Monday  class  schedule  will  be  followed 

Holiday 

Holiday 

Counselling  period  begins  (classes  not  suspended) 

Friday  class  schedule  will  be  followed 

Counselling  period  ends 

Thanksgiving  recess  begins  after  last  class 

Classes  resume 

Last  day  of  classes 

Final  examinations  begin 

Last  day  of  final  examinations,  semester  ends 


Registration  Day — Undergraduate,  Graduate,  Stockbridge 

First  day  of  classes 

Holiday 

Monday  class  schedule  will  be  followed 

Spring  vacation  begins  after  last  class 

Classes  resume 

Holiday 

Monday  class  schedule  will  be  followed 

Counselling  period  begins  (classes  not  suspended) 

Counselling  period  ends 

Last  day  of  classes 

Final  examinations  begin 

Last  day  of  final  examinations,  semester  ends 

Commencement 


Associated  Dates: 

Rosh  Hashanah,  Sep.  13-14;  Yom  Kippur,  Sep.  22;  Easter,  Mar.  26. 
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Counselling  period  ends 
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Last  day  of  classes 

Final  examinations  begin 

Last  day  of  final  examinations,  semester  ends 
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Registration  Day — Undergraduate,  Graduate,  Stockbridge 

First  day  of  classes 

Holiday 

Monday  class  schedule  will  be  followed 

Spring  vacation  begins  after  last  class 

Classes  resume 

Holiday 

Monday  class  schedule  will  be  followed 

Counselling  period  begins  (classes  not  suspended) 

Counselling  period  ends 

Last  day  of  classes 

Final  examinations  begin 

Last  day  of  final  examinations,  semester  ends 

Commencement 


Associated  Dates: 

Rosh  Hashanah,  Oct.  2-3;  Yom  Kippur,  Oct.  11;  Easter,  Mar.  26. 


Undergraduate 
Admissions 
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Registration  Day — Undergraduate,  Graduate,  Stockbridge 

First  Day  of  Classes 
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Monday  class  schedule  will  be  followed 

Holiday 

Counselling  period  begins  (classes  not  suspended) 

Counselling  period  ends 

Thanksgiving  recess  begins  after  last  class 

Classes  resume 

Last  day  of  classes 

Final  examinations  begin 

Last  day  of  final  examinations,  semester  ends 


Registration  Day — Undergraduate,  Graduate,  Stockbridge 

First  day  of  classes 

Holiday 

Monday  class  schedule  will  be  followed 

Spring  vacation  begins  after  last  class 

Classes  resume 

Holiday 

Monday  class  schedule  will  be  followed 

Counselling  period  begins  (classes  not  suspended) 

Counselling  period  ends 

Last  day  of  classes 

Final  examinations  begin 

Holiday 

Last  day  of  final  examinations,  semester  ends 

Commencement 


Associated  Dates: 

Rosh  Hashanah,  Sep.  22-23;  Yom  Kippur,  Oct.  1;  Easter,  Apr.  6. 
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Freshmen 

Applications  for  Freshman  admission  to 
the  Amherst  campus  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Admissions  Office.  Applications 
for  the  Boston  campus  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Admissions  Office  in  Boston. 
See  the  final  pages  of  this  Bulletin  for  ad- 
dresses. 

If  you  were  or  are  enrolled  as  a  full- 
time  post-secondary  student,  you  must 
apply  as  a  Transfer  student  (see  next  sec- 
tion). 

How  to  File 

Fill  out  the  applicable  application  and 
submit  it  to  your  guidance  counselor  who  will 
complete  and  forward  it  to  the  University 
with  a  transcript  of  your  grades.  Do  not 
mail  the  application  directly  to  the  Uni- 
versity yourself.  (Older  students  and  Vet- 
erans are  exempt  from  this  provision 
although  they  must  assume  the  respon- 
sibility for  ensuring  that  an  "official 
transcript"  is  submitted  by  stated  dead- 
lines.) 

When  to  File 

Applications  for  freshman  admission 
should  not  be  submitted  until  the  first  set 
of  senior  year  grades  are  recorded.  Do  not 
wait  for  SATs  to  be  taken  and  on  file, 
however. 

Deadlines 

Applications  must  be  RECEIVED  AND 
COMPLETE  (including  SATs,  transcript, 
and  related  documents)  not  later  than: 

Fall        Spring 
Semester  Semester 


Mass.  Residents 
All  Others 


Mar  1 
Feb  1 


Oct  15 
Oct  15 


Admission  opportunity  for  out-of-state 
students  is  very  limited  in  the  Spring 
Semester. 

SAT  Test  Date  Deadline 

To  be  considered  for  the  Fall  Semester, 
SATs  must  be  taken  on  or  before  the 
January  test  date  to  ensure  that  results 
will  be  received  by  the  deadline  unless 
wishing  to  be  considered  on  the  basis  of 
Junior  year  SATs. 

If  You  Previously  Applied  for 
Admission 

If  you  applied  for  admission  to  the 
Amherst  campus  in  the  past  two  years 
and  have  not  been  in  full-time  enrollment 
at  another  college,  it  is  NOT  necessary  to 
file  a  new  application.  Write  and  request 
"Reactivation"  of  your  previous  applica- 


tion  (by  the  stated  deadline).  In  your  let- 
ter, please  chronologically  detail  what  you 
have  been  doing  in  the  interim. 

Residency  Certification 

All  applicants  must  complete  a  "Proof  of 
Residency"  statement  which  is  part  of  the 
application  for  admission.  This  is  a 
statutory  requirement  and  no  action  can 
be  taken  on  any  application  which  does 
not  include  this  form. 

Recommendations 

Although  recommendations  are  not  re- 
quired, if  submitted,  information  that  will 
provide  insights  into  academic  and  voca- 
tional potential  is  preferred. 

Application  and  Other  Fees 

There  is  a  non-refundable  Application 
Fee  of  $10  for  Massachusetts  residents 
and  $25  for  non-residents.  A  |15  non- 
refundable Matriculation  Fee  is  due 
within  15  days  after  notification  of  accep- 
tance. Subsequently,  a  $30  non- 
refundable Summer  Counseling  (orienta- 
tion) fee  will  become  due.  Further  infor- 
mation on  costs  is  available  from  Financial 
Aid  Services.  For  the  coming  academic 
year,  single  Massachusetts  residents  at- 
tending the  University  and  living  on 
campus  will  normally  incur  costs  of 
$3,400  per  year.  At  the  time  of  publica- 
tion only  tuition  had  been  fixed  —  |525 
per  year  for  Massachusetts  residents  and 
$1550  for  all  others.  This  includes  tuition 
and  fees,  room,  board,  personal  ex- 
penses, books,  and  supplies  and  the  fees 
noted  above. 

Required  Tests 

Freshmen  applicants  are  required  to 
submit  results  of  the  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Tests  (SATs)  administered  by  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board.  Although 
Achievement  Tests  are  not  required  of 
Massachusetts  residents,  it  is  strongly  rec- 
ommended that  applicants  take  three,  of 
which  one  should  be  English  Composi- 
tion. 

College  Board  Test  Reports  must  be 
sent  directly  to  the  University  from  the 
College  Board  Test  Center  and  should 
also  be  included  on  the  high  school  tran- 
script. Applicants  must  ensure  that  they 
take  SATs  early  enough  to  meet  applica- 
tion deadlines.  The  University's  Amherst 
campus  College  Board  Number  is  3917. 

Out-of-state  students  are  required  to 
take  three  Achievement  Tests,  one  of 
which  must  be  English  Composition,  in 
addition  to  SATs. 


Foreign  students  are  required  to  sub- 
mit SATs  and  TOEFL  (Test  of  Enghsh  as 
a  Foreign  Language). 

Optional  Tests 

Advanced  placement  and  credits  towards 
graduation  will  be  awarded  to  candidates 
who  obtain  scores  of  4  and  5  on  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board  Ad- 
vanced Placement  Test;  scores  of  3  are 
given  credit  on  a  departmental  basis. 
Candidates  seeking  advanced  placement 
and  credit  towards  graduation  in  foreign 
languages  and  rhetoric  are  advised  to 
take  the  CEEB  Foreign  Language 
Achievement  Test  and  English  Composi- 
tion, respectively. 

The  College-Level  Examination  Pro- 
gram (CLEP)  enables  students  to  earn  col- 
lege credit-by-examination.  Anyone  may 
take  CLEP  tests  to  demonstrate  his  or  her 
college-level  competency  no  matter  when, 
where,  or  how  this  knowledge  has  been 
acquired;  through  formal  study,  private 
reading,  employment  experience,  non- 
credit  courses,  adult  classes,  TV,  radio, 
cassette  courses,  military,  industrial,  busi- 
ness training,  or  advanced  work  in  regu- 
lar high  school  courses.  CLEP  tests  are 
administered  at  more  than  500  test  cen- 
ters and  are  given  the  third  week  of  each 
month.  Fall  Semester  applicants  should 
plan  to  take  the  exams,  if  at  all,  not  later 
than  April  of  the  year  of  entrance.  Your 
high  school  guidance  office  will  have  ad- 
ditional details  about  CLEP,  or  you  may 
write  to  CLEP,  Box  592,  Princeton,  NJ 
08540. 

The  University  recommends  students 
take  advantage  of  the  credit  opportunities 
provided  through  these  two  programs. 

Entrance  Categories 

Several  alternative  entrance  possibilities, 
to  provide  maximum  admission  opportu- 
nities, are  offered: 

Regular  Entrance 

Freshman  applicants  accepted  for  en- 
rollment in  September  (Fall  Semester). 

Delayed  Entrance 

In  recognition  that  time  spent  away  from 
school  can  be  valuable  to  a  student  in  de- 
termining educational  goals,  applicants 
accepted  for  September  ("Regular  En- 
trance") may  request  to  delay  their  date  of 
enrollment,  with  subsequent  guarantee  of 
admission,  for  six  months  to  two  years.  If 
you  wish  to  elect  this  option,  you  must  do 
so  after  you  have  been  notified  of  accep- 
tance. Further  information  will  be  in- 
cluded with  acceptance  material. 


Candidates'  Reply  Date 

The  University  participates  in  the  Candi- 
dates' Reply  Date  option  which  permits 
an  accepted  applicant  to  delay  notification 
of  intention  to  enroll  until  May  1. 

Interviews 

An  interview  is  not  part  of  the  admission 
process  since  it  is  impossible  to  interview 
all  applicants.  Personal  conferences  will 
be  scheduled  for  applicants  who  have 
questions  which  cannot  be  resolved  by 
correspondence  or  printed  literature. 
Please  contact  the  Admissions  Office  for 
an  appointment. 

Visits  to  the  Campus 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  first-hand 
knowledge  of  colleges  you  are  consider- 
ing, we  encourage  applicants  to  visit  the 
Amherst  campus.  Details  about  tours, 
group  sessions,  directions  to  campus,  etc. 
are  available  from  the  Admissions  Office. 

Guided  Tours 

Through  the  University  Guide  Service, 
ARCON,  guided  tours  are  available  dur- 
ing the  regular  academic  year,  except 
during  University  vacations,  on  weekdays 
from  1:30  to  3:30  p.m.,  Saturdays  from 
10  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.,  and  Sundays  from 
1  to  3  p.m.  Special  arrangements  for 
campus  tours  during  the  academic  year 
may  be  made  by  writing  to  ARCON,  Uni- 
versity Guide  Service,  Murray  D.  Lincoln 
Campus  Center,  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Amherst,  MA  01003,  or  tele- 
phoning (413)  545-0012.  Tours  originate 
from  the  Information  Desk,  concourse 
level  of  the  Campus  Center. 

High  School  Visits 

Within  budget  limitations  each  public 
high  school  in  Massachusetts  and  some 
private  and  parochial  schools  will  be  vis- 
ited between  September  and  mid- 
November  by  an  Admissions  Office  staff 
member.  These  visits  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  staff  and  guidance  coun- 
selors to  discuss  matters  of  mutual  inter- 
est and  concern  and  to  meet,  if  possible, 
with  seniors  to  talk  about  the  University. 

Notification  of  Decision 

In  most  cases  Freshman  applicants  will  be 
notified  by  mid-April  of  the  action  taken 
on  their  application  for  Fall  enrollment 
and  by  November  1  for  Spring  enroll- 
ment. Those  with  outstanding  academic 
records  may  receive  earlier  notification. 
This  early  notification  should  reassure 
the  well-qualified  applicant  regarding  col- 


lege  entrance  and  enable  the  student  who 
has  selected  the  University  to  make  plans. 
If  accepted  at  an  early  date,  however,  you 
are  under  no  pressure  to  make  a  final  de- 
cision in  regard  to  choice  of  college  be- 
fore the  Candidates'  Reply  Date.  In  this 
way  the  burden  of  multiple  applications 
on  high  school  guidance  counselors  and 
college  admissions  officers  may  be  les- 
sened. 

New  England  Regional  Student  Program 

Students  who  are  legal  residents  of  any  of 
the  other  New  England  states  may  be  eli- 
gible for  consideration  for  admission 
under  auspices  of  the  New  England  Re- 
gional Student  Program.  The  NERSP 
provides  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  degree 
in  certain  curricula  not  offered  at  the  res- 
ident's own  state  institution  at  the  tuition 
rate  for  Massachusetts  residents.  Check 
with  your  high  school  guidance  coun- 
selor. 

Veterans 

Veterans  whose  Active  Duty  is  credited  to 
Massachusetts,  or  who  subsequent  to  re- 
lease have  established  Massachusetts  as 
their  domicile,  are  high  school  graduates 
or  equivalent,  and  who  have  not  attended 
another  college  full-time  since  release 
from  A.D.,  will  be  considered  for  admis- 
sion primarily  on  the  basis  of  SATs. 
Other  Veterans  will  be  considered  under 
regular  admission  policies.  If  previously 
enrolled  in  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion, before  or  after  A.D.,  a  transcript  of 
credits  attempted  and  earned  MUST  be 
submitted  for  this  application  to  be  con- 
sidered complete.  Credits  earned  prior  to 
A.D.  will  not  affect  enrollment  eligibility. 
Credits  earned  after  A.D.  may  affect  en- 
rollment eligibility. 

A  DD  214  must  be  submitted.  (If  still  on 
A.D.,  submit  copy  when  available.) 

The  Veterans'  Affairs  Office  is  located 
in  Room  236,  Whitmore  Administration 
Building,  telephone  (413)  545-1346.  This 
office  has  the  most  current  data  regard- 
ing laws,  policies  and  procedures  for  vet- 
erans. The  Veterans'  Affairs  Office  acts  as 
a  liaison  between  the  individual  veteran 
and  various  governmental  agencies  (i.e., 
Veterans'  Administration  and  Veterans' 
Services).  The  Veterans'  Office  has  a  job 
bank,  a  short-term  loan  fund  and  other 
services  to  aid  the  veteran. 

Out-of-State  Applicants 

To  accommodate  as  many  qualified  legal 
residents  of  Massachusetts  as  possible,  the 
University  limits  out-of-state  under- 
graduate enrollment  to  5%.  This  makes 


freshman  admission  extremely  competi- 
tive to  non-residents.  See  Section  on 
"Residence  Status."  Note  also  SAT  re- 
quirements and  application  deadline. 

Handicapped  Students 

An  office  has  been  established  to  assist 
academically  qualified  students  who  have 
physical  disabilities.  Students,  parents, 
and  counselors  concerned  should  contact 
Office  of  Handicapped  Student  Affairs, 
227  Whitmore  Administration  Building, 
telephone  (413)  545-0892. 

Fields  of  Study  NOT  Offered 

While  the  University  offers  nearly  100 
different  major  fields  of  study,  the  follow- 
ing which  are  commonly  requested,  are 
not  available:  Aeronautical  Engineering, 
Architecture,  Business  Education, 
Criminology,  Dental  Technology,  Marine 
Biology,  Oceanography,  Occupational 
Therapy,  Photography,  Physical 
Therapy,  Recreational  Therapy,  Secre- 
tarial Sciences.  Special  Education.  Other 
areas  may  be  limited  to  upper  division 
students  only  or  have  a  limit  on  enroll- 
ment. The  Freshman  application  form 
will  detail  such  restrictions. 

Freshman  Orientation 

Freshmen  must  attend  a  two-and-one- 
half-day  orientation  program  at  a 
specified  time  during  the  summer  prior 
to  entrance.  The  program  consists  of 
academic  placement  testing,  counseling, 
and  pre-registration  for  courses  to  be 
taken  during  the  coming  semester  and 
orientation  to  social  and  academic  oppor- 
tunities available  to  undergraduates.  Each 
student  is  assigned  a  faculty  adviser  who 
will  help  in  the  selection  of  courses  and 
planning  of  a  class  schedule.  On  the  final 
day  of  each  of  these  periods,  a  special 
program  is  held  for  parents  so  that  they 
may  learn  more  about  the  University. 
Each  freshman  attending  the  summer 
orientation  program  on  the  Amherst 
campus  will  pay  a  non-refundable  fee  of 
$30  to  cover  the  cost  of  meals,  housing, 
testing,  and  counseling.  (See  Transfers 
section  for  information  on  transfer  orien- 
tation.) 

Visiting  Students 

The  University  is  not  able  to  accommo- 
date students  from  another  institution 
who  wish  to  spend  only  a  semester  or  a 
year  on  this  campus,  except  through  or- 
ganized exchange  programs.  Students 
who  wish  to  take  courses  at  the  University 
in  a  visiting  capacity  are  urged  to  contact 
the  Division  of  Continuing  Education. 


Preparatory  Studies 

Your  secondary  school  preparation  must 
indicate  your  capacity  to  handle  the  qual- 
ity of  scholastic  work  which  the  University 
has  established  as  its  standard  of 
achievement.  A  prerequisite  for  admis- 
sion is  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a 
four-year  high  school  course  or  its  equiva- 
lent. A  minimum  of  16  units  should  be 
offered,  distributed  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

English  4 

College  preparatory  mathematics  3* 
Foreign  language  2 

U.S.  history  1 

Laboratory  science  1 

*Pieler.ibI\  wo  \ears  of  algebra  and  one  ot  plane 
geometrv. 

A  minimum  of  five  other  units  should  be 
offered  in  the  areas  of  mathematics,  sci- 
ence, foreign  language,  history  and  social 
studies,  or  free  electives  (not  more  than 
four  units). 

Mathematics  Requirements 
Prospective  physical  science  or  mathemat- 
ics majors  should,  if  possible,  offer  two 
years  of  algebra,  one  year  of  plane 
geometry,  and  one-half  vear  of 
trigonometry.  Preparation  in  analytic  or 
solid  geometry,  chemistry,  physics,  and 
introductory  calculus  is  also  stronglv  rec- 
ommended. 

Prospective  engineering  majors  should 
offer  two  years  of  algebra,  one  year  of 
plane  geometry,  and  one-half  vear  each 
ot  trigonometry  and  solid  geometry. 
Chemistr)  and  physics  are  also  advised. 

Any  student  deficient  in  the  mathemat- 
ics requirements  should  plan  to  make  it 
up  during  the  summer  prior  to  entrance 
or  should  expect  to  take  five  years  to 
complete  the  college  course. 

Foreign  Language  Requirement 
The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  stipu- 
lates intermediate  language  proficiency  as 
a  graduation  requirement.  At  least  three 
years  of  secondary  school  language  prep- 
aration will  be  advantageous.  Students 
who  receive  a  score  of  600  or  higher  on  a 
language  Achievement  Test  will  gain  6 
credits  in  that  language  and  will  be 
exempt  from  the  language  requirement. 
Students  who  have  completed  the  fourth 
level  of  one  language  or  the  third  level  of 
one  language  anti  the  second  level  of  a 
second  language  are  exempt  from  the 
language  requirement. 


Transfer 
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The  exceptional  candidate  whose  sec- 
ondary preparation  is  not  within  the 
framework  of  the  above  recommen- 
dations may  be  considered  for  admission. 
Suitability  for  admission  will  be  based  on 
other  intellectual  aptitudes  and  achieve- 
ments and  readiness  for  the  University 
curriculum. 

Minority  and  Low-Income  Student 
Admission  Programs 

In  cooperation  with  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  Against  Discrimination,  an 
Affirmative  Action  program  has  been  de- 
veloped to  provide  information  and  assis- 
tance to  minority  students  in  making  ap- 
plication for  admission. 

"Minority"  individuals  are  defined  in 
Presidential  Executive  Order  1 1246  as  in- 
cluding Afro-American,  American  In- 
dian, Oriental  American,  and  Spanish- 
surnamed  people. 

CCEBS  (Committee  for  the  Collegiate 
Education  of  Black  Students)  seeks  to  re- 
cruit and  accept  minority  and  low  income 
white  students  into  the  University 
through  a  special  admissions  process.  The 
CCEBS  student  shares  all  the  respon- 
sibilities of  any  other  student  but  is  of- 
fered individually  focused  academic, 
financial,  and  personal  support  services, 
if  needed,  to  experience  optimum 
progress  and  adjustment  within  the  Uni- 
versity. 

BCP  (Bilingual  Collegiate  Program)  is 
designed  primarily  for  Spanish-speaking 
individuals  and  is  similar  to  the  program 
above. 


Who  is  a  Transfer  Student? 

Any  student  who  has  previously  enrolled 
as  a  full-time  degree-seeking  candidate  in 
any  other  institution  of  higher  learning  or 
who  has  accumulated  twelve  or  more 
credits  in  part-time  study  is  considered  to 
be  a  transfer  student  and  must  submit  a 
transfer  application. 

Description  of  Office  of 
Transfer  Affairs 

The  Office  of  Transfer  Affairs  has  three 
major  sets  of  objectives:  to  admit  students 
from  community/junior  colleges  and 
from  public/private  four-year  colleges 
and  universities;  to  conduct  credit  evalua- 
tions and  to  award  University  credit  for 
prior  college  coursework,  including  the 
CLEP;  and  to  assist  transfer  students  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  many  facets 
of  the  University:  its  philosophy,  its 
procedural  operations,  its  colleges  and 
schools,  its  major  departments  and  special 
programs,  its  participation  in  the  Five 
College  Program,  and  its  wealth  of  re- 
sources, especially  students,  faculty,  and 
staff.  A  major  goal  of  the  Office  of  Trans- 
fer Affairs  is  to  ensure  equity  for  the 
transfer  student.  Significant  contributions 
toward  this  goal  are  the  annual  visitations 
to  community/junior  colleges  by  Office  of 
Transfer  Affairs  officials  and  University 
faculty;  special  transfer  workshops  held 
at  the  University  to  which  community/ 
junior  college  faculty  and  staff  are  in- 
vited; the  distribution  of  literature  and 
Transfer  Affairs  Newsletters  by  the 
Office  of  Transfer  Affairs  to  community/ 


junior  colleges  —  and  to  other  institu- 
tions involved  in  the  transfer  effort. 

The  Office  of  Transfer  Affairs  works 
closely  with  faculty  and  staff  in  each  of 
the  sectors  of  public/private  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  Commonwealth,  as  well  as 
with  such  University  of  Massachusetts/ 
Amherst  offices  as  Student  Affairs,  Fi- 
nancial Aid,  Records  and  Registration, 
Everywoman's  Center,  Handicapped  Af- 
fairs, Alumni  Office,  Dean  of  Students 
Office,  Community  Development  Center, 
New  Students  Program  Office,  and  the 
various  colleges,  schools  and  depart- 
ments, while  serving  a  co-ordinating  and 
liaison  function  within  the  University  by 
working  with  all  areas  concerned,  in  striv- 
ing to  improve  student  mobility  and  in 
minimizing  problems  of  transfer  students 
coming  to  the  University. 

The  Office  of  Transfer  Affairs  recog- 
nizes the  many  potential  problems  stu- 
dents may  encounter  in  the  transfer 
process.  The  Office  of  Transfer  Affairs 
stands  ready,  willing  and  able  to  offer  as- 
sistance to  transfer  students  during  each 
s'ep  in  the  process.  The  student  is  invited 
to  contact  the  Office  for  needed  assistance 
during  the  planning  stage,  the  application 
stage,  or  after  enrollment. 

Transfer  Application  Process 

Applications  for  transfer  admission  to  the 
University  of  Massachusetts/Amherst  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Transfer 
Affairs,  208  Whitmore  Administration 
Building,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  MA  01003. 


Fill  out  the  application  carefully  an- 
swering all  questions  and  return  the  ap- 
plication along  with  official  transcript(s) 
from  ALL  colleges/universities  attended 
to  the  Office  of  Transfer  Affairs.  If  you 
are  transferring  from  a  college  or  univer- 
sity that  does  not  have  a  traditional  system 
of  grading,  you  must  also  send  an  official 
high  school  transcript  and  a  copy  of  your 
SATs. 

Application  Fee 

(Refer  to  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the 
Classification  of  Students  for  Tuition 
Purposes). 

A  non-refundable  application  fee  of 
$10  {Massachusetts  residents)  or  $25  (all 
others)  must  accompany  your  application. 

Deadline  Dates  for  Filing 
Transfer  Applications 

Application  and  official  transcript(s)  must 
be  RECEIVED  and  COMPLETE  no  later 
than: 

April  1  —  for  Fall  semester 
October  15  —  for  Spring  semester 

Applicants  are  notified  during  April  and 
May  for  Fall  admission,  October  and 
November  for  Spring  admission. 

Criteria  for  Transfer  Admission 

The  transfer  admission  policy  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst  is  to 
accept  for  transfer  admission  the  academ- 
ically best-qualified  applicants.  The  ad- 
mission requirements  described  herein 
are  minimum  requirements.  Since  the 
number  of  applicants  satisfying  minimum 
requirements  may  exceed  the  number  of 
spaces  available,  the  University  accepts 
for  admission  the  best-qualified  appli- 
cants, to  the  extent  of  spaces  available. 
Satisfaction  of  the  minimum  requirement 
is  not,  therefore,  a  guarantee  of  admis- 
sion. 

Priority  in  transfer  admission  is  extended  to 
students  who  will  have  completed/have  already 
completed  two  full  years  of  college  coursework 
and  who  are  prepared  to  begin  junior  level 
study. 

Minimum  Standards  for  Admission 
Residents  of  Massachusetts:  A  2.5  (on  4.0 
scale)  average  in  all  college  coursework  is 
required.  For  students  applying  with  less 
than  54  credits,  a  high  school  record  and 
test  scores  indicative  of  succesful  comple- 
tion of  a  bachelor's  degree  program  is 
also  required. 


Non-Residents  (out-of-state foreign):  Trans- 
fer admission  for  the  non-resident  is  ex- 
tremely limited.  By  Trustee  policy  the 
University  is  permitted  to  accept  only  5% 
of  the  student  body  from  outside  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
Foreign  students  are  included  in  this  per- 
centage. Only  those  students  who  have 
outstanding  academic  records  and  other 
qualifications  can  be  encouraged  to  apply. 
Veterans:  Veterans  whose  Active  Duty  is 
credited  to  Massachusetts,  are  high  school 
graduates  or  equivalent,  and  who  have 
not  attended  another  college  full-time 
since  release  from  .\.T).  will  be  considered 
for  admission  primarily  on  the  basis  of 
SATs.  Other  Veterans  will  be  considered 
under  regular  admission  policies.  If  pre- 
viously enrolled  in  an  institution  of 
higher  education,  before  or  after  A.D.,  a 
transcript  of  credits  attempted  and 
earned  must  be  submitted  for  this  appli- 
cation to  be  considered  complete.  Credits 
earned  prior  to  A.D.  will  not  affect  en- 
rollment eligibility. 

To  establish  eligibility  for  admission 
and  possible  fee  waivers,  all  Veterans 
must  submit  a  DD214.  (If  still  on  Active 
Duty,  submit  copy  when  discharged.) 

If  you  served  (or  will  have  served)  on 
Active  Duty  a  total  of  181  consecutive 
days,  please  answer  the  questions  in  the 
Veterans  section  of  the  Application. 

Transfer  Admission  Under  the  New 
England  Regional  Student  Program 

Students  who  are  legal  residents  of  any  of 
the  other  New  England  states  may  be  eli- 
gible for  consideration  for  admission 
under  auspicies  of  the  New  England  Re- 
gional Student  Program.  The  NERSP 
provides  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  degree 
in  certain  curricula  not  offered  at  the  res- 
ident's own  state  institution  at  the  tuition 
rate  for  Massachusetts  residents.  Check 
with  your  college  Admissions  Office  or 
call  the  Office  of  Transfer  Affairs  for 
further  information. 

Handicapped  Students 

An  office  has  been  established  to  assist 
academically  qualified  students  who  have 
physical  disabilities.  Students,  parents, 
and  counselors  concerned  should  contact 
the  Office  of  Handicapped  Student  Af- 
fairs, 227  Whitmore,  tel.  (413)  545-0892. 

Transfer  Admission  for  Veterans 

In  an  effort  to  assist  returning  Mas- 
sachusetts veterans  who  wish  to  further 
their  education,  we  have  a  special  admis- 
sions policy  for  veterans  who  are  legal  res- 


idents of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  who  have  not  attended  col- 
lege as  full-time  students  since  their  dis- 
charge from  the  Armed  Services.  We  con- 
sider these  candidates  for  admission 
primarily  on  the  basis  of  Scholastic  Ap- 
titude Tests.  If  Massachusetts  veterans 
score  in  the  "mid-400s",  or  if  their  previ- 
ous college  record  meets  regular  admis- 
sion standards,  then  chances  of  admission 
are  good.  All  veterans  who  have  attended 
college  as  full-time  students  since  their 
discharge  are  considered  for  admission 
on  a  competitive  basis  with  regular  trans- 
fer students. 

Transfer  Admission  for  Minority  and 
Low  Income  Students 

The  Bilingual  Collegiate  Program  (BCP) 
for  Spanish-speaking  students  and  the 
Committee  for  the  Collegiate  Education 
of  Black  Students  (CCEBS)  provide  a  full 
support  program  for  minority  and  low- 
income  non-minority  students  which  in- 
cludes financial  aid,  personal  counseling, 
academic  advising,  tutoring,  and  skills 
classes.  For  more  information  regarding 
these  programs  you  may  contact  the 
Bilingual  Collegiate  Program  (BCP)  at 
(413)  545-1987  and  the  Committee  for 
the  Collegiate  Education  of  Black  Stu- 
dents (CCEBS)  at  (413)  545-0031. 

Credits 

Massachusetts  Commonwealth  Transfer 
Compact 

In  1974  the  Commonwealth  Transfer 
Compact  was  signed  bv  all  of  the  public 
higher  education  institutions  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. This  agreement  states  that  the 
University  will  accept  in  transfer  all  cred- 
its in  an  Associate  Degree  from  a  Mas- 
sachusetts community  college,  providing 
that  the  Associate  Degree  contains  the 
equivalent  of  60  hours  of  undergraduate 
college-level  study,  including  a)  6  hours 
of  English/communications,  b)  9  hours  of 
behavioral/social  sciences,  c)  9  hours  of 
humanities/fine  arts,  d)  9  hours  of 
mathematics/sciences,  e)  the  remaining 
credits  to  be  on  a  college  level.  The  As- 
sociate Degree  which  does  not  conform  to 
these  specifications  will  be  evaluated  on 
an  individual  basis,  according  to  the 
applicabilitv  of  those  courses  to  the  bac- 
calaureate program  in  the  major  field  of 
the  student. 

College  Level  Examination  Program 

iC.L^E.P) 

Students  who  are  admitted  to  the  Univer- 
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sity  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst  may  re- 
ceive college  credit  by  satisfactory  per- 
formance on  tests  through  the  College 
Level  Examination  Program.  This  is  a  na- 
tional program  sponsored  by  the  Educa- 
tional Testing  Service,  Princeton,  NJ. 
Candidates  who  wish  to  take  one  or  more 
of  these  examinations  may  do  so  by  re- 
questing information  and  an  application 
from  CLEP,  Education  Testing  Service, 
Princeton,  NJ  08540.  Since  there  are 
numerous  testing  centers  across  the  coun- 
try, most  students  should  have  little  or  no 
difficulty  in  finding  a  suitable  testing  loca- 
tion. The  University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Amherst  is  a  CLEP  testing  location.  While 
the  tests  are  given  each  month,  candidates 
should  plan  to  take  exams  prior  to  trans- 
fer application  deadline  dates  of  the 
semester  of  entrance  to  the  University. 
Scores  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Trans- 
fer Affairs  Office,  Whitmore  Building, 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst, 
MA  01003.  (College  Board  Number  — 
3917.)  Credits  will  be  awarded  where  ap- 
plicable to  accepted  candidates. 

In  general,  transfer  credit  is  allowed 
for  courses  with  "C"  or  better  grades 
completed  at  or  through  other  accredited 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  However, 
no  credit  will  be  permitted  for  courses  not 
parallel  to  University  offerings  (technical, 
vocational,  or  sub-college  level  courses) 
without  approval. 

New  Students  Program 

All  newly  accepted  students  are  provided 
with  the  opportunity  to  attend  a  specially 
designed  "New  Students  Program"  prior 
to  enrollment.  During  this  time,  one 
meets  with  an  academic  advisor  and  plans 
a  schedule  of  courses  for  the  first  semes- 
ter at  the  University.  Other  activities  to 
acquaint  new  students  with  the  University 
are  also  available. 

Interchange  from  UMass/Boston  to 
UMass/ Amherst 

The  neccessary  application  form  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Registrar's  Office  at 
the  Boston  campus. 

Group  Information  Sessions  and 
Campus  Tours 

Recognizing  the  limitations  of  printed 
materials  and  the  desirability  of  campus 
visits,  the  Undergraduate  Admissions 
Office  will  be  open  on  selected  Saturday 
mornings  (9-12)  in  the  Fall  (for  schedule 
call  (413)  545-0860).  Applicants  who  have 
questions  not  answered  by  our  applica- 
tion and  supplemental  literature  are  in- 


vited to  meet  informally  with  a  staff 
member.  A  group  information  session 
will  be  conducted  at  1 1  a.m.  consisting  of 
a  presentation  about  the  University,  ad- 
mission policies  and  procedures,  financial 
aid,  and  related  pertinent  concerns. 

No  personal  interviews  will  be  given  at  this 
time. 

Campus  tours  are  available  daily  when 
school  is  in  session  from  the  University 
Guide  Service  in  the  Campus  Center,  tel. 
(413)  545-0014. 

Personal  Interviews  with  Staff 

Interviews  with  the  staff  of  the  Office  of 
Transfer  Affairs  are  encouraged  when  at 
all  possible  if  questions  or  problems  arise 
concerning  applications.  During  certain 
times  in  the  admissions  year,  however, 
personal  conferences  must  be  limited  to 
situations  where  urgent  problems  exist. 
Since  most  problems  can  be  easily  re- 
solved over  the  phone,  the  student  is  en- 
couraged to  phone  the  Office  of  Transfer 
Affairs  at  (413)  545-0860  prior  to  visiting 
the  office. 


These  rules  and  regulations  shall  apply  to 
the  classification  of  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  as  Massachusetts 
or  non-Massachusetts  students  for  tuition 
purposes. 

Section  1.  Definitions 

1)  Academic  Period  —  A  term  or  semester 
in  an  academic  year  or  a  summer  session, 
as  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  or 
under  their  authority. 

2)  Continuous  Attendance  —  Enrollment  at 
the  University  for  the  normal  academic 
year  in  each  calendar  year,  or  the  appro- 
priate portion  or  portions  of  such 
academic  year  as  prescribed  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  or  under  their  authority. 

3)  Domicile  —  A  person's  true,  fixed  and 
permanent  home  and  place  of  habitation, 
where  he  intends  to  remain  permanently 
or  for  an  indefinite  time. 

4}  Emancipated  Person  —  A  person  (a)  who 
has  attained  the  age  of  18  years,  or  (b)  if 
under  18  years  of  age,  whose  parents 
have  entirely  surrendered  the  right  to  the 
care,  custody  and  earnings  of  such  person 
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and  who  no  longer  are  under  any  legal 
obligation  to  support  or  maintain  such 
person,  or  (c)  a  person  who  has  no  parent. 
If  none  of  the  aforesaid  definitions  apply, 
said  person  shall  be  deemed  an  "uneman- 
cipated  person." 

3)  His  —  Shall  apply  to  the  female  as  well 
as  the  male  gender. 

6)  Parent  —  With  respect  to  a  person  (in 
the  case  of  an  adopted  person,  inserting 
the  adjective  "adoptive"  before  the  words 
"father"  and  "mother"  wherever  used): 

a)  the  person's  father; 

b)  if  the  person's  father  dies,  either  the 
legal  guardian  or  if  no  legal  guar- 
dian is  appointed,  the  person's 
mother; 

c)  if  neither  the  father  nor  mother  is 
living  and  no  ISgal  guardian  is  ap- 
pointed, the  person  who  then  stands 
in  loco  parentis  to  the  person; 

d)  if  the  father  and  mother  are  di- 
vorced, the  person  to  whom  legal 
custody  of  the  person  is  awarded; 

e)  if  the  father  and  mother  are  di- 
vorced, separated  or  unmarried  and 
legal  custody  has  not  been  awarded, 
the  father  or  the  mother,  as  the  case 
may  be,  with  whom  the  person  lives 
or,  if  he  lives  with  neither  and  the 
father  is  living,  the  father. 

7)  Residence  —  A  place  of  habitation. 

Section  2.  Rules  for  Determination  of 
Domicile 

1)  Domicile  is  not  acquired  by  mere  phys- 
ical presence  in  Massachusetts  while  the 
person  is  carrying  on  a  course  of  study  at 
the  University  or  while  the  person  is  en- 
gaged in  employment  for  a  specified  term 
unless  Massachusetts  is  otherwise  the 
domicile  of  the  person. 

2)  Domicile  at  birth  may  be  changed 
thereafter,  by  action  of  the  parent  in  the 
case  of  an  unemancipated  person  or  by 
action  of  the  person  himself  in  the  case  of 
an  emancipated  person. 

3)  A  person  claiming  Massachusetts  as 
his  domicile  shall  furnish  evidence  to 
support  such  claim.  The  burden  of  proof 
in  all  cases  is  upon  the  person  making  the 
claim.  The  following  shall  be  of  probative 
value,  although  not  necessarily  conclu- 
sive, in  support  of  a  claim  of  domicile 
within  Massachusetts: 

a)  Birth  certificate; 

b)  Motor    vehicle    registration    and/or 
operator's  license; 

c)  Voting  or  registration  for  voting; 

d)  Certified  copies  of  Federal  and  State 
Income  Tax  returns; 


e) 
f) 


h) 


J) 


Property  ownership; 
Continuous     physical    presence    in 
Massachusetts  during  periods  when 
not  enrolled  as  a  student; 
Permanant  employment  in  a  posi- 
tion not  normally  filled  by  a  student; 
Reliance  on   Massachusetts  sources 
for  financial  support; 
Former  domicile   in    Massachusetts 
and  maintenance  of  significant  con- 
nections therein  while  absent; 
Domicile    of    parent    within    Mas- 
sachusetts. 


Evidence  submitted  in  support  of  an  as- 
sertion of  domicile  or  of  parental  rela- 
tionship shall  be  in  such  form  as  the  Trea- 
surer of  the  University  or  his  designee 
may  require.  Copies  of  official  records  or 
documents  shall  be  authenticated  by  a 
proper  officer.  Assertions  of  fact  made 
other  than  by  an  authenticated  copy  of  an 
official  record  shall  be  certified  as  to  accu- 
racy and  completeness  by  the  person 
submitting  the  same. 

Section  3.  Proof  of  Parental 
Relationship 

A  person  asserting  that  he  is  an  emanci- 
pated person  shall  furnish  evidence  to 
support  such  assertion.  Such  evidence 
may  include: 

a)  Birth  certificate  or  any  other  legal 
document  that  shows  place  and  date 
of  birth; 

b)  Legal  guardianship  papers — court 
appointment  and  termination  must 
be  submitted; 

c)  Statements  of  the  person,  his  par- 
entis), guardian(s),  or  others  certify- 
ing no  financial  support; 

d)  Certified  copies  of  Federal  and  State 
Income  Tax  returns  filed  by  the 
person  and  his  parent(s); 

e)  Where  none  of  the  foregoing  can  be 
provided,  an  affidavit  of  the  eman- 
cipated person  in  explanation 
thereof  and  stating  fully  the 
grounds  supporting  the  claim  of 
emancipation. 

Section  4.  Rules  for  Classification 

1)  Every  emancipated  person  applying 
for  admission  to  the  University  who  has 
maintained  a  residence  in  Massachusetts 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  continu- 
ous calendar  year  next  preceding  the  date 
of  his  application  and  has  established  a 
domicile  in  Massachusetts  shall  be  eligible 
for  classification  as  a  Massachusetts  stu- 
dent for  tuition  purposes. 

2)  Every   unemancipated   person   apply- 


ing for  admission  to  the  University,  whose 
parent  has  maintained  a  residence  in 
Massachusetts  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  one  continuous  calendar  year  next 
preceding  the  date  of  application  and  has 
established  a  domicile  in  Massachusetts, 
shall  be  eligible  for  classification  as  a  Mas- 
sachusetts student  for  tuition  purposes. 

3)  Every  emancipated  person  seeking  a 
change  in  classification  who  has  main- 
tained a  residence  in  Massachusetts  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  one  continuous 
calendar  year  next  preceding  the  begin- 
ning date  of  the  academic  period  for 
which  he  registers  and  has  established  a 
domicile  in  Massachusetts  shall  be  eligible 
for  classification  as  a  Massachusetts  stu- 
dent for  tuition  purposes  for  such 
academic  period. 

4)  Every  unemancipated  person  seeking 
a  change  in  classification,  whose  parent 
has  maintained  a  residence  in  Mas- 
sachusetts for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
one  continuous  calendar  year  next  pre- 
ceding the  beginning  date  of  the 
academic  period  for  which  the  person  re- 
gisters and  has  established  a  domicile  in 
Massachusetts,  shall  be  eligible  for  clas- 
sification as  a  Massachusetts  student  for 
tuition  purposes  for  such  academic 
period. 

5)  A  person  having  his  domicile 
elsewhere  than  in  Massachusetts  shall  not 
be  eligible  for  classification  as  a  Mas- 
sachusetts student  for  tuition  purposes 
except  as  herein  provided. 

6)  Any  person  who  is  registered  at  the 
University  as  a  Massachusetts  student 
shall  be  eligible  for  continued  classifica- 
tion as  a  Massachusetts  student  for  tuition 
purposes  (until  attainment  of  the  degree 
for  which  he  is  then  enrolled)  during  con- 
tinuous attendance  at  such  institution. 

7)  A  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  and  his  spouse  and  un- 
emancipated children  shall,  while  he  is  on 
active  duty  and  stationed  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  be  eligible 
for  classification  as  Massachusetts  stu- 
dents for  tuition  purposes. 

Section  5.  Change  in  Classification 

No  application  for  change  to  classification 
as  a  Massachusetts  student  for  tuition 
purposes  submitted  later  than  the  first 
dav  of  classes  shall  affect  a  classification 
during  the  then  current  academic  period. 

Section  6.  Penalty  for 
Misrepresentations 

Misrepresentatition  in  or  omission  from 
any  evidence  submitted  of  any  fact  which 
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if  correctly  or  completely  stated  would  be 
grounds  to  deny  classification  as  a  Mas- 
sachusetts student  for  tutition  purposes 
shall  be  cause  for  exclusion  or  expulsion 
from  or  other  disciplinary  action  by  the 
University. 

Section  7.  Appeals 

Appeal  from  a  determination  denying 
classification  as  a  Massachusetts  student 
shall  be  initiated  by  filing  a  written  re- 
quest with  the  Treasurer  of  the  Univer- 
sity or  his  designee  specifying  the  particu- 
lar grounds  for  said  request. 

Section  8.  Miscellaneous 

Nothing  contained  herein  shall  be  construed  as 
limiting  or  prohibiting  the  authority  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  to  waive  or  reduce  tuition 
charges. 


Family  Educational 
Rights  and 
Privacy  Act 

Policy  and  Procedures 

The  1975  Family  Educational  Rights  and 
Privacy  Act  (Public  Law  93-380)  was  de- 
veloped to  allow  present  or  former  stu- 
dents, at  educational  institutions  access  to 
educational  records  kept  on  them,  as  well 
as  basic  protections  of  privacy  of  their 
records.  The  law  does  not  apply  to  appli- 
cants seeking  admission  to  the  University. 
The  law  applies  to  "educational  records" 
defined  as  "records,  files,  documents,  and 
other  materials  which  .  .  .  contain  infor- 
mation directly  related  to  a  student"  and 
"are  maintained  by  an  educational  agency 
or  institution."  The  law  specifically 
exempts  personal  records  kept  by  instruc- 
tional, supervisory,  and  administrative 
staff,  as  long  as  those  records  are  not  ac- 
cessible or  revealed  to  any  other  person 
except  a  substitute;  records  of  a  law  en- 


forcement unit;  records  of  employees  of 
an  educational  institution;  and  records 
which  are  created  or  maintained  by  a 
physician,  psychiatrist,  psychologist,  or 
other  recognized  professional  or  parap- 
rofessional,  and  which  are  created,  main- 
tained or  used  only  in  connection  with  the 
treatment  of  the  student. 

The  law  specifically  grants  the  follow- 
ing rights  of  access  to  students: 

1.  The  right  to  be  provided  a  list  of  the 
types  of  educational  records  which  are 
maintained  by  the  institution  and  which 
directly  relate  to  students; 

2.  The  right  to  inspect  and  review  the 
content  of  the  student's  personal  educa- 
tional records; 

3.  The  right  to  obtain  copies  of  those 
records  when  a)  failure  to  provide  such 
copies  would  effectively  prevent  the  stu- 
dent from  exercising  the  right  to  inspect 
and  review  his/her  educational  records;  b) 
when  the  student  has  submitted  his/her 
written  consent  to  allow  the  University  to 
disclose  certain  personally  identifiable  in- 
formation from  the  student's  educational 
record,  and  the  student  requests  a  copy  of 
the  information  to  be  disclosed;  and  c) 
when  the  University  transfers  the  stu- 
dent's educational  records  to  another 
educational  institution,  and  a  copy  of 
those  records  is  requested  by  the  student. 

The  University  of  Massachusetts/ 
Amherst  recognizes  that  it  may  not  deny  a 
student  access  to  his/her  education  rec- 
ord. However,  with  the  exception  of  the 
instances  listed  above,  the  student  has  no 
right  of  copy  to  his/her  educational  rec- 
ords. 

The  University  will  continue  its  practice 
of  providing  copies  of  the  University's 
transcript  upon  written  request  and  pay- 
ment of  nominal  fee  for  purposes  of 
placement/employment  or  transfer/ 
admission  to  another  institution.  De- 
partments may,  at  the  Department 
Head's  discretion,  provide  copies  of  a 
student's  departmental  education  records 
to  a  student  upon  his/her  written  request, 
provided  that  the  student  bear  the  cost  of 
reproducing  those  records.  However,  the 
University  will  not  provide  official  copies 
of  transcripts,  grade  reports,  or  test  re- 
sults which  were  originated  at  another  in- 
stitution or  testing  service. 

4.  The  right  to  a  response  from  the  in- 
stitution to  a  reasonable  request  for  ex- 
planations and  interpretations  of  those 
records; 
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5.  The  right  to  an  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing to  challenge  the  content  of  those  rec- 
ords; 

6.  If  the  educational  record  of  a  student 
includes  information  on  more  than  one 
student,  the  right  to  inspect  or  review 
only  that  part  of  the  material  or  docu- 
ment which  relates  to  such  student. 

The  University  develops  and  maintains 
several  types  and  varieties  of  educational 
records  on  students.  A  list  oi  what  types  of 
records  are  maintained  by  the  University, 
where  they  are  kept,  what  University  of- 
ficial has  major  responsibility  for  those 
records,  who  has  access  to  those  records 
and  why,  and  what  it  will  cost  you  to  ob- 
tain a  copy  of  those  records,  has  been  de- 
veloped. A  copy  of  the  complete  list  is 
available  for  your  inspection  in  the  follow- 
ing locations: 

Admissions  Office 

Whitmore  Administration  Building 

Financial  Aid  Office 

Whitmore  Administration  Building 

Dean  of  Students  Office 
Whitmore  Administration  Building 

Vice  Chancellor  for  Student 

Affairs  Office 

Whitmore  Administration  Building 

Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic 

Affairs  Office 

Whitmore  Administration  Building 

Undergraduate  Registrar 
Whitmore  Administration  Building 

Graduate  Registrar/Admissions 
Graduate  Research  Center 

Continuing  Education 

Registrar 

Hills-North 

Placement  Service 
Hampshire  House 

Southwest  Area  Director's 

Office 

J.  Q.  Adams  Lobby 

Central  and  Orchard  Hill 
Area  Director's  Office 
Mclntyre  House 

Northeast  and  Sylvan  Area 
Director's  Office 
Johnson  House 

Ombudsman's  Office 
Campus  Center 


Legal  Services  Office 
Campus  Center 

Student  Senate  Office 
Student  Union 

Library,  Reference  Desk 
Main  Floor,  Library 

BDIC 

Goodell  Building 

University  Without  Walls 
Wysocki  House 

CCEBS  Office 
New  Africa  House 

Office  of  Internships 
Goodell  Building 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Machmer  Hall 

Education,  Dean's  Office 
Hills-South 

Food  and  Natural  Resources, 
Dean's  Office 
Stockbridge  Hall 

Humanities  and  Fine  Arts, 
Dean's  Office 
South  College 

Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics, 
Dean's  Office 
South  College 

Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences, 
Dean's  Office 
South  College 

Business  Administration, 

Dean's  Office 

School  of  Business  Administration 

A  complete  copy  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts/Amherst  procedures  and 
policies  regarding  the  Family  Educational 
Rights  and  Privacy  Act  is  available  for  in- 
spection at  any  one  of  the  offices  listed 
above. 

Access  to  Records: 

Students  can  request  to  see  any  of  their 
educational  records  covered  and  defined 
by  the  Family  Educational  Rights  and  Pri- 
vacy Act.  The  request  to  see  records  is  to 
be  made  at  the  specific  department  which 
maintains  those  records. 

If  possible,  immediate  access  will  be  al- 
lowed to  an  individual's  records.  In  any 
case,  the  department  must  allow  access  to 
a  file  within  45  calendar  days. 


Other  Rights  and  Requirements  of  this 
Legislation: 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  law  sets  forth 
other  rights  and  requirements  regarding 
educational  records  maintained  on  stu- 
dents: 

1.  The  University  cannot  require  nor  at- 
tempt to  influence  students  to  waive  any 
rights  granted  under  this  legislation,  as  a 
condition  of  admission,  receipt  of  finan- 
cial aid,  or  receipt  of  any  other  services  or 
benefits. 

2.  Parents'  financial  records  and  related 
parental  financial  information  shall  not 
be  released  to  students  unless  authorized 
by  the  parents.  Any  institutional  office 
maintaining  such  records  shall  either 
store  such  records  in  a  file  separate  from 
records  subject  to  review  or  conspicuously 
stamp  such  records  "Confidential  —  not  to 
be  released  to  student". 

Confidential  evaluations  and  recom- 
mendations of  students  placed  in  educa- 
tion records  prior  to  January  1,  1975, 
need  not  be  released  to  students  provided 
that  such  evaluations  and  recom- 
mendations were  solicited  with  the  writ- 
ten assurance  of  confidentiality,  or  sent  or 
retained  with  a  documented  understand- 
ing of  confidentiality,  and  are  being  used 
only  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
specifically  intended.  All  other  educa- 
tional records  of  a  particular  student  shall 
be  open  for  inspection  by  that  student  un- 
less access  is  restricted  as  follows: 

A  student  may  waive  his/her  right  of 
access  to  evaluations  and  recom- 
mendations submitted  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1975,  provided  however,  that  the 
student  must,  upon  request,  be  notified  of 
the  name  of  each  person  who  has  submit- 
ted such  a  confidential  evaluation  or  rec- 
ommendation; such  evaluations  and  rec- 
ommendations to  be  used  only  for  the 
purpose  intended;  and  a  waiver  may  not 
be  required  as  a  precondition  of  admis- 
sion to  the  institution  or  receipt  from  the 
institution  of  financial  aid  or  any  other 
services  or  benefits. 

3.  The  University  will  not  permit  access 
to  or  release  of  a  student's  educational 
records,  or  personally  identifiable  infor- 
mation contained  therein  (other  than  di- 
rectory and  public  information),  to  third 
parties,  without  the  student's  written  con- 
sent, except  to  the  following: 

a.  Other  University  officials  who  have 
a  legitimate  educational  interest  in  a 
student's    record.    The    University 
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defines  "University  officials"  as  any 
professional  employee  who  is  head 
of  an  office,  department,  school, 
college,  or  division,  or  their 
specified  designee.  "Legitimate 
educational  interests"  is  defined  as 
academic  status  check  or  evalua- 
tions, research,  curriculm  evalua- 
tion or  development,  institutional/ 
statistical  evaluation  and  analysis, 
student  placement,  and  admission 
evaluation; 

b.  Authorized  representatives  of  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Education,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Education,  or  State  Educational 
Authorities; 

c.  In  connection  with  a  student's  ap- 
plication for,  or  receipt  of  financial 
aid,  provided  that  personally  iden- 
tifiable information  from  the  educa- 
tion records  of  the  student  may  be 
disclosed  only  as  may  be  necessary 
for  such  purposes  as: 

(1)  to  determine  the  eligibility  of 
the  student  for  financial  aid; 

(2)  to  determine  the  amount  of 
financial  aid; 

(3)  to  determine  the  conditions 
which  will  be  imposed  regarding 
the  financial  aid;  and/or 

(4)  to  enforce  the  terms  or  condi- 
tions of  the  financial  aid; 

d.  State  and  local  official  to  which 
such  information  is  specifically  re- 
quired under  state  statutes  adopted 
prior  to  November  19,  1974; 

e.  Organizations  conducting  studies 
for,  or  on  behalf  of,  educational  in- 
stitutions for  the  purposes  of  devel- 
oping, validating,  or  administering 
predictive  tests,  student  aid  pro- 
grams, and  improving  instruction, 
provided  that  the  identity  of  stu- 
dents is  not  revealed  to  other  than 
representatives  of  such  organiza- 
tions; 

f.  Recognized  accrediting  organiza- 
tions carrying  out  their  accrediting 
functions; 

g.  In  compliance  with  a  judicial  order, 
or  pursuant  to  any  lawfully  issued 
subpoena,  provided  that  the  Uni- 
versity makes  a  reasonable  effort  to 
notify  the  student  of  the  order  or 
subpoena  in  advance  of  comphance 


therewith;  and 

h.  In  connection  with  an  emergency 
situation,  if  the  knowledge  of  such 
information  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  health  or  safety  of  a  student  or 
other  persons. 

4.  The  University  must  maintain  a  rec- 
ord, to  be  kept  with  the  educational  rec- 
ords of  each  student,  which  will  indicate 
all  parties,  other  than  those  specified 
above,  which  have  requested  or  obtained 
access  to  a  student's  record,  and  the 
legitimate  interest  that  such  parties  have 
in  obtaining  such  information.  This  rec- 
ord will  be  available  only  to  the  student, 
the  University  personnel  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  records,  and  per- 
sons and  organizations  listed  in  #3  above. 

5.  Third  parties  may  not  receive  infor- 
mation from  student's  educational  rec- 
ords (other  than  directory  and  public  in- 
formation), unless  and  until  a  student  re- 
quests in  writing  that  these  records  be  re- 
leased. Records  released  to  any  organiza- 
tion, agency,  or  individual  shall  be  trans- 
mitted with  a  letter  informing  the  recip- 
ient that  such  information  is  to  be  used 
only  by  those  individuals  directly  involved 
in  the  deliberations  warranting  the  re- 
quest. In  addition,  the  recipient  shall  be 
notified  in  writing  that  if  com{>liance  with 
this  requirement  is  not  acceptable  all  rec- 
ords shall  be  returned,  unused,  to  the  in- 
stitution. 

6.  The  University  must  make  public 
notice  of  the  categories  which  it  deter- 
mines to  be  directory  information,  and 
allow  a  reasonable  period  of  time  for  a 
student  to  inform  the  University  that  any 
or  all  of  the  information  designated 
should  not  be  released  without  his/her 
consent. 

7.  Complaints  regarding  violations  of 
this  act,  or  its  regulations,  may  be  submit- 
ted in  writing  to  The  Family  Educational 
Rights  and  Privacy  Act  Office  (FERPA), 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  330  Independence  Avenue, 
S.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20201. 

These  guidelines  will  be  summarized  an- 
nually in  a  publication(s)  of  the  institu- 
tion, such  as  University  Directions  and/or 
Policies  and  Regulations. 


The  University's  official  "Undergraduate 
Academic  Regulations"  are  updated  and 
published  each  term  in  the  Schedule  of 
Courses  distributed  to  every  student  prior 
to  pre-registration.  All  students  are  ex- 
pected to  obtain  a  copy  of  these  regu- 
lations and  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  content,  since  failure  to  be  aware  of  a 
provision  does  not  excuse  a  student  from 
adhering  to  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
whenever  a  student  feels  that  some  spe- 
cial circumstance  warrants  an  exception 
to  a  regulation,  that  student  is  encour- 
aged to  discuss  the  situation  with  his  or 
her  academic  dean  who  may  be  able  to 
help  work  out  an  alternative. 

Some  of  the  more  important  aspects  of 
the  "Undergraduate  Academic  Regu- 
lations" are  summarized  below;  check  the 
latest  edition  of  the  Schedule  of  Courses  or 
Rules  and  Regulations  for  specific  details. 

Classification  of  Students 

Undergraduates  may  enroll  in  one  of  five 
categories: 

/)  Full-Time  Students 

Students  who  are  admitted  as  candidates 
for  a  degree  are  normally  designated  as  a 
member  of  a  particular  graduating  class 
and  are  expected  to  make  normal 
progress  toward  graduating  with  that 
class  by  carrying  the  minimum  load  of  12 
or  more  credits  each  semester. 

2)  Reduced-Load  Students 
Students  who  are  admitted  as  candidates 
for  a  degree  but  who  wish  to  carry  a  re- 
duced load  for  a  given  term  may  request 
permission  of  their  academic  dean  for 
exemption  from  the  minimum  load  re- 
quirements. Such  exemption  is  not 
granted  ordinarily  except  upon  the  basis 
of  health  or  critical  personal  or  academic 
problems.  Although  reduced-load  stu- 
dents carry  less  than  the  minimum  load, 
the  appropriate  semester  and  cumulative 
quality  point  requirements  for  retention 
still  apply,  the  semester  counts  as  one  of 
the  10  towards  graduation,  and  all  ben- 
efits, fees,  and  obligations  applying  to 
full-time  students  apply  to  them. 
Reduced-load  students  bear  a  regular 
Student  I.D.  card  and  continue  to  be  as- 
signed to  a  graduating  class. 

3}  Part-Time  Degee  Students 
The  category  "Part-Time"  is  an  original 
admissions  category  and  is  not  designed 
as  a  category  into  which  full-time  students 
may  revert  for  purposes  of  part-time 
study.  All  academic  regulations  and  stan- 
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dards  for  full-time  students,  including  a 
2.0  cumulative  average  apply  to  part-time 
students,  with  the  exception  of  the  re- 
quirement to  complete  12  credits  per 
semester  to  retain  good  standing  and  the 
rule  limiting  students  to  10  semesters  in 
residence.  There  are  two  categories  of 
part-time  students:  Non-classified  and 
special  students.  Information  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Admissions  Office. 

a)  Non-Classified:  Students  who  are 
admitted  as  candidates  for  a  degree 
but  who  cannot  devote  full  time  to 
the  pursuit  of  a  degree  will  be  des- 
ignated as  Non-Classified  students. 
These  students  are  billed  by  the 
credit,  with  other  fees  assessed  only 
as  appropriate  to  Special  Students 
(see  below)  and  they  bear  a  Special 
Student  I.D.  card.  Non-Classified 
students  are  not  entitled  to  student 
benefits,  other  than  counselling 
support.  At  pre-registration  a  spe- 
cial billing  card  must  be  filled  out 
by  the  student  and  advisor. 

b)  Special  Students:  This  classification 
is  limited  to  University  employees, 
others  affiliated  with  the  University 
and  selected  others  (such  as 
Amherst  Regional  High  School 
seniors  on  request).  A  Special  Stu- 
dent may  be  accepted  for  one  or 
two  courses  on  a  non-continuing 
basis  (Class  designation  "SP").  No 
academic  advising  or  evaluation  of 
academic  credentials  is  offered  to 
students  in  this  category,  nor  are 
they  entitled  to  any  student  be- 
nefits. Continuance  is  not  automa- 
tic, but  may  be  authorized  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Undergraduate 
Admissions  Office.  A  minimum 
cumulative  average  of  2.0  is  re- 
quired for  eligibility  to  continue. 
These  students  bear  a  Special  Stu- 
dent I.D.  card. 

4)  Second-Major  Students 
A  student  may  earn  a  second  major  and 
have  it  recorded  on  the  permanent  rec- 
ord provided  that: 

a)  The  second  major  is  completed 
within  the  10  semesters  allowed  for 
the  completion  of  all  graduation 
requirements,  including  the  first  or 
declared  major; 

b)  A  student  files  with  the  Registrar  a 
formal  certification  from  an  autho- 
rized representative  of  the  second 


major  that  all  requirements  for  that 
second  major  have  been  com- 
pleted; 

c)  The  second  major  lies  in  the  same 
school  or  college  as  the  first  or  de- 
clared major  or,  if  the  second  major 
lies  in  a  school  or  college  other  than 
that  of  the  first  major,  the  student 
obtains  formal  certification  from 
the  adademic  dean  of  the  second 
college  that  all  requirements  for 
graduation  from  that  college  have 
been  satisfied. 

5)  Second-Bachelor's-Degree  Students 
Students       may      apply      for      Second- 
Bachelor's-Degree  status  in  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing two  categories: 

a)  Students  and  graduates  of  this 
University  who  wish  to  earn  a  sec- 
ond bachelor's  degree  must  com- 
plete a  minimum  of  30  additional 
credits,  all  of  which  must  be  in  resi- 
dence (i.e.,  students  who  want  to 
work  for  two  bachelor's  degrees 
simultaneously  do  not  have  to 
complete  one  and  then  start  the 
other  anew).  These  students  must 
make  formal  application  through 
the  Admissions  Office. 

b)  Graduates  of  other  institutuions 
who  wish  to  earn  a  second 
bachelor's  degree  at  this  University 
must  complete  a  minimum  of  45 
credits  in  residence  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts.  (Those  stu- 
dents who  have  previously  at- 
tended this  University  will  have 
their  residency  requirement  han- 
dled on  an  individual  basis.)  These 
students  must  make  formal  appli- 
cation through  the  Admissions 
Office. 

Second-Degree  Procedure 

1 )  Students  applying  through  the  Admis- 
sions Office  must  obtain,  prior  to  accep- 
tance, the  support  of  an  authorized  rep- 
resentative of  a  department  and  an 
academic  dean  in  the  school  or  college  of 
the  proposed  second  degree; 

2)  In  order  to  validate  the  second 
bachelor's  degree  and  have  it  recorded  on 
the  permanent  record  and  diploma,  a 
student  must  obtain  a  formal  certification 
from  an  authorized  representative  of  the 
second  major  that  all  requirements  for 
that  major  have  been  completed,  and  a 
formal  certification  from  the  academic 
dean  of  the  school  or  college  awarding 


the  second  bachelor's  degree  that  all  re- 
quirements for  graduation  from  that 
school  or  college  have  been  satisfied. 

Graduation  Requirements 

In  order  to  be  considered  for  a  bac- 
calaureate degree,  a  student  must  suc- 
cessfully attain  or  complete: 

1)  A  minimum  of  120  credits  (135  for 
Engineering  majors),  at  least  45  of  which 
must  be  earned  in  residence.  For  this 
purpose,  residence  credits  are  defined  as 
being  credits  earned  for  work  done  while 
registered  on  the  Amherst  or  the  Boston 
campus  of  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts or  while  enrolled  in  one  of  the 
University's  formal  Exchange  Programs. 
In  addition,  students  must  complete  their 
final  year  in  residence,  residence  in  this 
sense  meaning  continuous  enrollment 
and  regular  attendance  in  classes  con- 
ducted on  the  Amherst  campus. 

2)  A  cumulative  average  of  at  least  C 
(2.0).  The  official  grading  system  runs 
from  A  (4.0)  through  F  (0.0)  and  includes 
such  options  as  Incompletes,  Withdraw- 
als, Audits,  and  Passes.  A  Pass/Fail  option 
exists  to  encourage  students  to  be  ven- 
turesome in  their  choice  of  courses. 

3)  University  Core  requirements,  consist- 
ing of  two  courses  in  commimication  skills 
(rhetoric),  three  coinses  in  the 
hiunanities.  three  coinses  in  the  social  sci- 
ences, and  three  coiu'ses  in  the  natiM'al 
sciences  and/or  mathematics. 

4)  A  major,  constituting  intensive  or  spe- 
cialized work  in  a  particular  department, 
division,  school,  or  college  and  consisting 
of  the  successful  completion  of  at  least  15 
semester  hours  of  credit  in  junior-senior 
courses  in  the  area  of  study.  The  Univer- 
sity offers  some  100  majors,  including 
Bachelor's  Degree  with  Individual  Con- 
centration, a  major  which  the  student 
creates  in  conjunction  with  a  faculty  spon- 
sor. Departmental  major  requirements 
may  change  yearly.  Descriptive  informa- 
tion is  available  in  this  Director>'  under 
each  major  field  heading,  and  details  can 
be  requested  by  writing  directly  to  the 
specific  department  on  campus. 

Various  special  programs,  such  as 
BDIC,  University  Without  Walls,  the 
Honors  Program,  the  Inquiry  Program, 
and  Continuing  Education  offer  special 
variations  of  the  graduation  require- 
ments. The  Honors  Program  in  particu- 
lar offers  a  number  of  options  to  stu- 
dents,    including     the     Commonwealth 
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Scholar  Program,  for  students  who  wish 
to  have  their  transcripts  identify  them  as 
Honors  students,  the  Departmental  Hon- 
ors Program  for  students  who  wish  to  ob- 
tain an  honors  citation  from  their  major 
department,  and  Graduation  with  Dis- 
tinction for  students  whose  cumulative 
average  and  other  attainments  merit  one 
of  the  various  ciim  laude  citations. 

In  order  to  graduate  with  Honors,  a 
student  must  earn  a  minimum  of  60  cred- 
its in  residence  at  this  University.  Of  those 
credits,  48  must  be  earned  with  grades 
(not  Pass/Fail). 


Policy 

Recognizing  the  educational  advantages 
of  both  classroom  instruction  and  ex- 
tracurricular experiences,  and  the  great 
extent  to  which  residence-hall  living  can 
contribute,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
University  has  adopted  a  policy  which  re- 
quires undergraduates  to  be  housed  in 
University  residence  halls. 

Exemptions 

Exempt  from  this  policy  are  married  stu- 
dents; veterans;  members  of  fraternities 
and  sororities  who  have  been  authorized 
to  reside  in  their  respective  houses  (within 
approved  maximum  capacities);  and  stu- 
dents who  live  in  and  commute  from  the 
home  of  their  parent(s)  or  guardian(s) 
while  attending  the  University. 

All  students  requesting  permission  to 
live  off  campus  should  submit  requests  to 
the  Housing  Office. 

Room  Assignments 

Residence  halls  are  opened  on  the  day  be- 
fore registration.  Upperclass  students 
have  the  opportunity  to  select  rooms  in 
the  spring  of  the  preceding  year.  Rooms 
are  assigned  in  order  of  receipt  of  proper 
application.  Notification  of  assignment  is 
made  in  mid-August. 

Housing  Plans 

The  University  recognizes  the  desirability 
of  providing  a  variety  of  living  arrange- 
ments; hence,  it  offers  three  basic  sys- 
tems: "Traditional"  residence  halls,  resi- 
dential colleges,  and  suite-  or  apartment- 
style  residence  halls.  All  three  plans  offer 
opportunities  for  intellectual,  cultural, 
and  social  activities,  and  all  three  include 
some  coeducational  units. 

The  Central  and  Northeast  Residence  Areas 
consist  of  19  coeducational  and  single  sex 
residence  halls  housing  approximately 
4,000  students.  Dorms  in  Northeast  and 
Central  areas  are  generally  smaller  than 
those  in  other  areas  thereby  making  it 
easier  to  get  to  know  other  residents  and 
to  build  a  sense  of  community. 

The  Orchard  Hill  Residential  College  houses 
approximately  1,300  students  in  four 
coeducational  residence  halls.  Each  of  the 
units  within  the  college  has  student  per- 
sonnel and  faculty  as  advisers  who 
provide  cultural  as  well  as  academic  assis- 
tance and  who  coordinate  the  collegiate 
aspect  of  the  academic  program. 

The  Southwest  Residential  College,  which 
houses  5,500  students  in  both  high-rise 
and  low-rise  buildings,  operates  on  the  as- 


sumption that  a  "college"  within  a  univer- 
sity may  function  to  provide  more  effec- 
tive small-group  identities  and  a 
maximum  of  contact  between  the  stu- 
dents and  members  of  the  faculty. 

The  Orchard  Hill  and  Southwest  resi- 
dential colleges  offer  a  wide  range  of 
educational  programs  within  the  dormit- 
ory setting,  including:  a  collection  of 
three-and  four-credit  courses,  courses  in 
community  service  and  urban  affairs, 
University  core  requirements,  workshops, 
and  colloquia. 

The  Sylvan  Residence  Area  offers  suite-type 
dormitories,  affording  students  an  op- 
portunity to  build  close  living  relation- 
ships within  small  groups  by  sharing 
quarters  in  a  suite-  or  apartment-style  ar- 
rangement. 

Room  Furnishings 

Most  residence  hall  rooms  are  provided 
with  beds,  mattresses  and  mattress  covers, 
dressers,  desks,  desk  chairs,  closets,  and 
mirrors.  In  addition,  most  residence  halls 
have  study  lounges,  kitchenettes,  laundry 
facilities,  and  vending  machines. 

Each  student  is  expected  to  provided 
pillow,  linen,  and  blankets. 

Most  residence  halls  are  equipped  with 
room  telephones.  Students  who  choose  to 
live  in  these  residence  halls  are  charged 
an  additional  fee  per  semester  for  the 
basic  telephone  service. 

Residence  Hall  Staff 

Area  Directors 

Each  residence  area  is  administered  by  an 
Area  Director,  to  whom  all  staff  person- 
nel in  a  residence  hall  report.  Area  Di- 
rectors plan  and  direct  all  student  per- 
sonnel administrative  activities  for  the 
residence  halls  in  a  given  campus  residen- 
tial area;  supervise  the  professional  staff 
and  student  assistants  in  the  residence 
halls;  advise  elected  officers  and  commit- 
tee chairpersons  in  the  residence  halls; 
and  provide  individual  and  group  advis- 
ing. 

Heads  of  Residence 

The  Heads  of  Residence  work  joindy  with 
the  counselors  and  Area  Directors  in  the 
operation  of  residence  halls.  They 
provide  leadership  and  support  to  the 
residence  hall  student  staff,  facilitate  the 
work  of  elected  house  government 
officers  and  committee  chairpersons, 
serving  as  resource  persons  and  discuss- 
ing University  expectations  with  them; 
provide  individual  and  group  advisement 
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out  of  concern  for  the  welfare  of  students 
within  the  residence  halls;  and  carry  out 
administrative  responsibilities  associated 
with  the  operational  aspects  of  residence 
halls. 

Coiuiselors 

Counselors  receive  direct  supervision 
from  the  Heads  of  Residence.  Their 
duties  include  helping  to  establish  a  cli- 
mate in  which  students  feel  free  to  seek 
assistance  and  in  which  the  educational 
goals  of  the  University  are  emphasized: 
counseling  individual  students  in  per- 
sonal, social,  and  academic  matters;  work- 
ing jointly  with  the  Heads  of  Residence 
and  house  government  in  providing  for 
the  dailv  operation  of  the  residence  halls; 
interpreting  and  maintaining  regulations 
with  respect  to  student  life  on  campus; 
and  assisting  the  Heads  of  Residence  with 
administrative  tasks  in  the  residence  halls. 

Room  Rent 

Residence  halls  areconstructed,  equipped, 
and  maintained,  at  no  cost  to  the 
taxpayers,  through  funding  provided  by 
bonds  issued  by  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Building  Authority.  Room 
rents  are  fixed  so  as  to  provide  a  fund 
sufficient  to  pay  building  and  operating 
costs,  i.e.,  to  amortize  the  bonds.  In  order 
to  meet  payments  on  the  various  resi- 
dence hall  bond  issues  and  to  assure  the 
minimum  possible  room  rent,  the  Univer- 
sity must  maintain  maximum  occupancy 
of  residence  halls.  This  requires  that  a 
student  be  held  financially  responsible  for 
room  rent  once  registering  for  and 
occupying  a  room  in  a  residence  hall. 

Apartments  for  Married  Students 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  owns 
and  manages  three  groups  of  apartment 
complexes  for  married  students:  Lincoln, 
University  and  North  Village,  all  unfur- 
nished except  for  appliances  (stove  and 
refrigerator).  Utilities  are  included  with 
the  rent.  Assignment  of  apartments  is 
made  through  application  (earliest  appli- 
cation date  given  first  consideration)  or 
according  to  circumstances  with  regard  to 
the  number  of  current  vacancies.  A  ten- 
ant is  expected  upon  commencement  of 
the  lease  (one  year)  to  pay  a  security  de- 
posit equal  to  one  month's  rent.  Applica- 
tions and  specific  information  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Married  Student  Hous- 
ing Office,  101  Berkshire. 


Off-Campus  Housing 

A  card  file  of  off-campus  house,  apart- 
ment, and  room  rentals  is  maintained  by 
the  Off-Campus  Housing  Office.  Also 
provided  is  information  about  local  real- 
tors, garden  apartment  developments, 
classified  newspaper  rentals,  and  persons 
seeking  roommates.  Every  effort  is  made 
to  assist  students  to  obtain  off-campus 
housing;  however,  a  personal  visit  is 
usually  necessary  for  the  student  to  re- 
view rental  listings  because  of  daily 
changes  and  because  all  off-campus  ar- 
rangements must  be  made  by  the  parties 
involved.  Brochures  and  other  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  from  the  Off- 
Campus  Housing  Office,  Room  3,  Mun- 
son  Hall. 

Insurance 

It  is  not  possible  for  the  University  to 
carry  insurance  which  will  compensate 
students  or  their  families  for  losses  suf- 
fered on  the  campus  due  to  such  hazards 
as  fire,  theft,  or  water  damage.  For  most 
families  such  insurance  is  highly  desir- 
able, either  as  an  extension  of  present 
home  insurance  or  as  a  special  contract. 

Food  Services 

The  University  Food  Services  cater  the 
food  requirements  of  the  University,  ex- 
cept those  services  offered  by  the  Campus 
Center  Complex.  Four  dining  commons 
serve  students  on  a  five-  or  seven-day 
meal  ticket  contract.  All  freshmen, 
sophomores,  and  juniors  residing  in  Uni- 
versity residence  halls  are  required  to 
purchase  a  meal  ticket.  Either  a  10-,  14-, 
or  19-meal  ticket,  which  is  valid  for  either 
two  or  three  meals  per  day,  may  be 
selected.  Students  who  are  members  of 
fraternities  or  sororities  may  be  permitted 
to  board  at  their  respective  fraternities  or 
sororities,  upon  receiving  written  autho- 
rization from  the  Director  of  Greek  Af- 
fairs. Those  not  required  to  board  on 
campus  may  eat  at  a  dining  commons  on  a 
cash  basis;  they  may  purchase  one  of  the 
regular  meal  tickets,  or  they  may  pur- 
chase a  five-day  single-meal  ticket  at  a 
lower  rate.  Snack  bar  services  are  avail- 
able at  Worcester  and  Hampden  Dining 
Commons  during  regular  hours  of  opera- 
tion. 


Amherst  Campus 

Expenses  are  approximately  $2500  per 
year  for  the  normally  economical  student. 
First-year  costs  are  usually  greater  than 
those  of  the  other  three  years,  and  there 
are  fewer  opportunities  for  earnings. 
Therefore,  a  student  is  advised  to  have  a 
definite  plan  for  meeting  the  expenses  of 
the  first  year  before  entering.  The  follow- 
ing estimate  of  a  year's  expenses,  based 
chiefly  upon  last  year's  costs,  includes 
only  those  items  which  are  strictly 
University-related  and  does  not  include 
amounts  for  clothing,  laundry,  travel,  etc. 
These  costs  vary  slightly  from  year  to 
year.  Tuition  for  residents  of  Mas- 
sachusetts is  1480.50  per  year;  for  others, 
$1550.  The  University  reserves  the  right 
to  change  any  fees  without  advance 
notice. 

Estimated  Annual  Expenses  — Amherst 

Tuition  (Residents  of 

Massachusetts) $480.50 

Room  Rent  in  University 

Residence  Halls  (Approx) 750.00 

Telephone  (Where 

Available)   47.00 

Board  at  University  Dining 

Halls  (Five-Day  Plan — 

Approx) 736.00 

Athletic  Fee   30.00 

Recreation  Fee 20.00 

Campus  Center  Fee 64.00 

Fine  Arts  Fee 6.00 

Student  Actitivities  Tax 

(Approx) 58.00 

Student  Health  Service  Fee   92.00 

Student  Medical/Surgical 

Insurance  (12  Months' 

Coverage  —  Optional) 53.00 

Books,  Stationery, 

Laboratory  and  Other 

Supplies  (Approx) 200.00 

$2,536.50 

Initial  payment  for  freshmeyi  -Amherst 

Tuition  (Residents  of 

Massachusetts) $218.00 

Room  Rent  in  University 

Residence  Halls  (Approx) 375.00 

Telephone  (Where 

Available)   23.50 

Board  at  University  Dining 

Hails  (Five-Day  Plan  — 

Approx) '. 368.00 

Athletic  Fee   15.00 

Recreation  Fee 10.00 

Campus  Center  Fee 32.00 

Fine  Arts  Fee 3.00 
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Expenses 

Student  Activities  Tax  (Approx)  .    29.00 

Student  Health  Service  Fee   46.00 

Student  Medical/Surgical 

Insurance  (12  Months' 

Coverage  —  Optional) 53.00 

Books,  Stationery, 

Laboratory  and  Other 

Supplies  (Approx) 100.00 

$1,272.50 

Explanation  of  Fees  and  Payments 

In-State  Tuition 

As  a  state  institution,  the  University  offers 
the  privilege  of  in-state  tuition  to  all  stu- 
dents entering  from  the  Commonwealth. 
Eligibility  for  admission  under  the  low 
residential  rate  is  determined  in  accor- 
dance with  the  policy  established  by  the 
Trustees  and  detailed  under  "Residence 
Status." 

Athletic  Fee 

Funds  received  from  this  charge  are  used 
to  support  comprehensive  men's  and 
women's  intercollegiate  programs  as  well 
as  intramural  programs. 

Recreation  Fee 

Income  from  this  fee  is  used  to  support 
intramural  athletics,  general  recreation, 
and  free  play  activities. 

Campus  Center  Fee 

Funds  received  from  this  charge  are  used 
to  support  the  Student  Union  and  the 
Campus  Center  and  meet  the  operating 
costs  of  their  various  activities. 

Fine  Arts  Fee 

Funds  received  from  this  fee  are  used  to 
support  a  varied  and  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  fine  arts  events  for  the  cultural 
enrichment  and  enjoyment  of  the  under- 
graduate body. 

Student  Activities  Tax 

This  tax  supports  student  government 
and  an  extensive  and  varied  range  of  cul- 
tural and  social  activities  for  students.  In 
addition,  payment  entitles  each  student  to 
admission  to  many  campus  events  and  in- 
cludes a  subscription  to  the  daily  student 
newspaper,  the  annual  yearbook,  the  stu- 
dent handbook,  and  a  student  guide  to 
the  campus. 

Health  Services  Fee 

Funds  received  from  this  charge  are  used 

to  support  the  medical,  psychiatric,  and 


health  services  provided  by  the  staff  of 
the  Health  Center. 

Medical/Surgical  Insurance 
This  is  an  optional  plan  intended  to  sup- 
plement the  care  received  by  students  at 
the  Health  Center.  It  provides  hospital, 
medical  and  surgical  care  on  a  12-month 
basis  for  injuries  or  illness  during  the 
school  year,  holidays,  summer  vacation, 
and  other  times  when  the  student  is  off 
campus.  Students  who  register  for  the  fall 
semester  have  only  one  opportunity  to  enter 
or  reject  this  program  each  year,  at  the 
time  of  payment  of  the  fall  semester  bill. 
It  is  also  offered  on  the  spring  semester 
bill  for  new  spring  registrants  only.  Mar- 
ried students  desiring  family  coverage 
under  the  plan  now  in  existence  at  the 
University  are  advised  to  contact  the  Stu- 
dent Health  Services.  All  candidates  for 
and  members  of  intercollegiate  athletic 
teams  are  required  by  the  Athletic  De- 
partment to  subscribe  to  the  sup- 
plementary insurance  plan. 

Commencement  Fee 

A  commencement  fee  of  $10  is  assessed 
students  in  September  of  their  senior 
year,  as  commencement  exercises  and 
events  are  intended  to  be  self-supporting. 

Special  Undergraduate  Students 

The  Special  Student  tuition  rates  $26.25 
per  credit  for  Massachusetts  residents,  up 
to  a  maximum  of  $262.50  and  $77.50  per 
credit  for  nonresidents,  up  to  a  maximum 
of  $775.00.  Every  student  must  pay  a  $1 
identification  card  fee  yearly,  and  a  stu- 
dent taking  three  or  more  courses  a 
semester  must  pay  a  Campus  Center  fee 
and  a  health  fee. 

Credit  by  Special  Examination 
Any  student  receiving  credit  by  special 
examination  must  pay  |5  per  credit  be- 
fore the  examination  may  be  taken.  This 
fee  is  nonrefundable. 

Scholarship  Payment 

Known  scholarships  are  shown  on  the  fee 
bills.  If  such  items  are  not  shown,  de- 
ductions may  not  be  made  from  the  bill 
until  satisfactory  evidence  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Bursar's  Office  by  the  re- 
cipient. 

Payment  Due  Date 

In  accordance  with  University  policy,  all 
charges  for  tuition,  fees,  board  and  room 
rent   in   University   Residence   Halls   are 


due  and  payable  prior  to  the  date  of  regis- 
tration of  each  semester.  Bills  will  be  ren- 
dered in  advance  with  due  date  shown 
and  payment  may  best  be  made  by  mail. 
No  student  may  register  until  all  Univer- 
sity charges  are  cleared. 

Late  Payment/Registration  Fee 

Any  student  who  does  not  make  payment 
of  his  or  her  semester  charges  by  the  date 
specified  may  be  required  to  pay  a  late 
payment/registration  fee  of  $25.00. 

Refunds 

Tuition  and  Fee  Refunds 
A  student  who  makes  an  advance  pay- 
ment and  then  for  any  reason  does  not 
attend  any  part  of  the  next  semester  or 
term  at  the  University  will  be  given  a  full 
refund  of  tuition  and  fees.  The  $15  ma- 
triculation payment  required  of  new  stu- 
dents is  not  refundable. 

A  student  who  leaves  the  University  for 
any  reason,  except  as  specified  below,  be- 
fore a  semester  is  completed  will  be 
granted  a  pro  rata  refund  of  tuition  and 
fees. 

A  student  who  is  suspended  or  expelled 
from  the  University  for  disciplinary  rea- 
sons forfeits  all  rights  to  a  refund. 

Refund  Schedule 

Regular  Term 

a.  Within  the  first  two  weeks  from  the 
beginning  of  semester  or  term  (Reg- 
istration Day)  —  80%. 

b.  During  the  third  week  —  60%. 

c.  During  the  fourth  week  —  40%. 

d.  During  the  fifth  week  —  20%. 

e.  After  the  fifth  week  —  no  refund. 

Summer  Session 

a.  During  the  first  week  —  60%. 

b.  During  the  second  week  —  20%. 

c.  After  the  second  week  —  no  re- 
fund. 

Room  Rent  and  Board  Refunds 
A  student  who  has  made  an  advance 
payment  of  room  rent  will  be  granted  a 
full  refund  of  rent  if  he  or  she  fails  to 
attend  any  part  of  the  next  semester  or 
term  or  does  not  reside  in  a  residence 
hall.  Prepaid  board  will  be  refunded  on  a 
special  per  diem  basis. 

Any  student  who  occupies  his/her  as- 
signed accommodations  and  subsequently 
leaves  the  University  prior  to  the  end  of 
the  first  full  class  week  shall  automatically 
be  charged  a  minimum  of  $100  for  his/ 
her  room.   Any  student  who  leaves  the 
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University  during  the  second  through 
fifth  weeks  shall  be  charged  §100  plus 
20%  of  the  remaining  balance  for  each 
week  or  part  thereof.  No  refunds  will  be 
made  after  the  fifth  week  of  the  academic 
semester.  Refunds  will  be  made  during 
the  refund  period  only  to  students  who 
officially  withdraw  from  the  University 
through  the  Registrar's  Office  and  ac- 
cording to  the  Registrar's  official  with- 
drawal date.  The  Dean  of  Students' 
Office  will  be  authorized  to  make  excep- 
tion to  the  above  only  for  reasons  of  in- 
voluntary entry  into  military  service  or 
for  reasons  of  'extreme  emergency'.  Any 
exception  made,  however,  shall  not  apply 
to  the  $100  minimum  charge  which  shall 
be  levied  in  all  cases  automatically." 


Student  Personnel  Services  comprise  a 
number  of  agencies  with  primary  concern 
for  students'  non-academic  (out-of-the- 
classroom)  activities  —  residence  halls, 
health,  counseling,  student  activities,  se- 
curity, admissions,  records,  career  plan- 
ning, financial  aid,  and  related  services. 

The  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Af- 
fairs is  responsible  for  the  overall  direc- 
tion for  departments  providing  services 
which,  in  addition  to  the  above,  provide 
support  services  for  the  entire  campus 
community. 

Student  Personnel  Services  not  de- 
scribed elsewhere  in  this  Bulletin  include 
the  following: 

The  Housing  Office  has  responsiblity  for 
the  supervision  of  residence  hall  room  as- 
signments and  room  changes  and  serves 
as  a  central  source  of  information  for 
off-campus  housing  listings. 

The  International  Programs  Office  assists 
and  coordinates  international  programs, 
including  the  study  abroad  programs  of 
the  University  of  Massachusetts.  Students 
can  obtain  information  from  the  Office  of 
International  Programs  on  a  range  of 
overseas  study  programs,  including  those 
operated  by  other  American  colleges  and 
universities  and  by  foreign  institutions. 
The  office  also  has  information  on  low- 
cost  international  travel,  international 
student  identity  cards,  financial  aid  for 
study  abroad,  and  work  opportunities 
overseas.  Students  planning  to  go  abroad 
for  work,  study,  or  travel  should  consult 
the  Director  in  making  these  plans.  The 
Director  also  coordinates  Marshall  and 
Rhodes  Scholarships. 

The  Foreign  Student  Office  offers  assis- 
tance to  foreign  students,  faculty,  and 
staff  and  should  be  consulted  in  regard  to 
all  matters  pertaining  to  their  official  im- 
migration status  while  in  the  United 
States.  In  addition,  the  Foreign  Student 
adviser  may  be  consulted  regarding  any 
other  problems  which  a  person  from 
another  country  may  encounter  while  at 
the  University.  These  questions  mav  in- 
clude help  in  finding  housing,  help  with 
financial  matters  including  the  authoriza- 
tion of  foreign  student  loans,  relations 
with  American  students  and  the  commu- 
nity, and  personal  problems.  The  adviser 
further  attempts  to  help  in  coordinating 
community  service  projects,  such  as 
speaking  engagements,  trips  to  the  United 
Nations,  host  families,  and  Interna- 
tional Club  activities.  The  Foreign  Stu- 
dent Office  is  part  of  the  International 
Programs  Office. 
The  Admissions  Office  is  responsible  for 


all  administrative  procedures  with  respect 
to  undergraduate  admissions  to  the  Uni- 
versity, including  liaison  with  high  school 
guidance  counselors.  Community  College 
staff  personnel,  and  other  admissions 
officers  for  transfer  students;  it  also 
passes  on  re-admission  of  returning  and 
re-entering  students  and  admissions 
standards  set  in  coordination  with  the 
Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs 
and  academic  departments. 

The  Registrar's  Office  is  responsible  for 
registration  (enrollment)  and  matricula- 
tion of  undergraduate  students  at  the 
University;  administrative  procedures  re- 
lating to  course  loads,  courses  of  study, 
withdrawals,  grade  reports,  and  tran- 
scripts; and  maintaining  the  permanent 
academic  record  cards. 

The  Office  of  Transfer  Affairs  is  a  resource 
center  for  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
transition  process  of  students  entering 
the  Universitv  from  other  institutions  of 
higher  education.  (Nearly  one-fourth  of 
all  newly  entering  students  are  transfers. 
The  major  portion  of  transfer  students 
come  from  the  state-supported  Commu- 
nity Colleges.)  This  office  also  coordinates 
with  the  Community  College  system  the 
mechanisms  for  admission,  credit  evalua- 
tion, financial  aid,  and  orientation,  and  is 
concerned  with  the  adjustment  process 
for  transfers.  It  works  with  the  other  Stu- 
dent Personnel  Services  at  both  the 
Community  College  and  the  University  in 
an  attempt  to  assist  the  transfer  in  making 
a  smooth  and  comfortable  adjustment  to 
the  University. 

The  Community  Development  Center 
provides  personal,  social,  educational  and 
career  counseling  services  to  present  and 
past  students.  In  an  attempt  to  contribute 
to  the  improvement  of  the  students'  living 
and  educational  environments,  the  Cen- 
ter shares  the  responsibility  for  facilitat- 
ing the  students'  development  with  resi- 
dence hall  staffs,  instructors,  and  person- 
nel in  other  divisions  of  the  University. 

In  the  past,  students  have  utilized  the 
Center's  resources  by  discussing  devel- 
opmental concerns,  personal  difficulties, 
and  decision-inaking  career  and  educa- 
tional matters.  Others  have  come  to  con- 
sult on  research  design,  test  and  ques- 
tionnaire construction,  human  con- 
sciousness, humanistic  psychology,  and 
interpersonal  communication.  .\11  are  as- 
sured of  confidentialit\  on  personal  mat- 
ters discussed  with  Center  staff. 

The  career  planning  services  of  the 
Commimitv  Development  Center  include 
vocational  coimseling  and  career  devel- 
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opment  services  to  undergraduates, 
graduates,  and  alumni.  Informal  testing 
is  used  occasionally  to  assist  students  with 
remedial  problems,  to  aid  in  the  iden- 
tification and  development  of  personal 
and  vocational  goals  and  objectives,  and 
to  begin  establishing  a  career. 

A  resource  library  in  the  Center 
provides  occupational  information,  in- 
dustrial literature,  graduate  school  in- 
formation, and  self-help  career  aids.  A 
librarian  is  available  to  help  students  lo- 
cate and  use  resource  materials. 

The  Placement  Service  advises  students 
on  employment  opportunities  and  ar- 
ranges for  employers,  representatives 
from  business,  industry,  government, 
schools  and  other  areas  to  visit  the  cam- 
pus during  the  year  to  interview  prospec- 
tive graduates.  The  recruiting  schedule  as 
well  as  pertinent  planning  information 
appears  weekly  in  the  Service's  Career 
News. 

A  credentialing  service  provides  a  place 
for  each  student  to  establish  and  maintain 
an  up-to-date  file  of  personal  records  (in- 
cluding registration  information),  a  de- 
velopmental resume,  letters  of  recom- 
mendation, and  other  supportive  docu- 
mentation. Copies  are  sent  to  prospective 
employers  upon  their  request  (no  charge) 
or  when  initiated  by  the  candidate  (nomi- 
nal charge). 

The  Placement  Service  is  an  important 
source  of  information  and  consultation 
on  teacher  certification  requirements  for 
students  planning  to  teach  in  public 
schools.  When  in  doubt,  it  is  critical  that 
students  talk  with  the  Service's  Educa- 
tional Placement  Specialist.  This  should 
be  done  prior  to  the  senior  year  to  make 
certain  that  certification  requirements  will 
be  met  upon  graduation.  The  Educa- 
tional Placement  Unit  is  an  expert  re- 
source of  information  on  local  certifica- 
tion, specialized  certification,  and  cer- 
tification in  states  other  than  Mas- 
sachusetts. Additional  information  con- 
cerning documents  required,  vacancies, 
local  and  regional  teaching  market  trends 
and  other  information  is  available  on  re- 
quest. 

The  Department  of  Public  Safety  comprises 
the  University  Police,  the  Security  Guard 
Force,  and  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Police  Training  Institute.  It 
works  closely  with  the  Town  of  Amherst 
Police  Department,  the  Massachusetts 
State  Police,  and  other  state  law  enforce- 
ment and  public  service  agencies  to 
provide  high  quality  law  enforcement, 
regulatory  training,   and   public  interest 


services  for  the  Amherst  campus  of  the 
University.  It  cooperates  also  with  federal 
law  enforcement  agencies,  upon  specific 
request,  to  assist  in  the  enforcement  of 
relevant  federal  laws. 

The  Campus  Security  Force  is  respon- 
sible for  the  security  of  University 
property,  provides  protection  of  life  and 
liberty,  parking  control,  emergency 
transportation  of  sick  and  injured,  and 
guarci  services  when  enforcement  of  cer- 
tain regulations  is  established  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  The  guards  are  as- 
signed to  parking  control  duties  during 
the  day  and  patrol  of  residence  hall  areas 
at  night.  In  accordance  with  provisions  of 
the  Code  of  Student  Conduct,  student  ID 
cards  or  other  means  of  identification 
must  be  shown  upon  request  to  any 
properly  identified  member  of  the  secu- 
rity department,  to  enable  the  officer  to 
perform  his/her  assigned  duties. 

University  police  officers  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  public  safety  of  all  persons  and 
property  within  the  physical  boundaries 
of  the  University  campus. 

The  policies  of  the  department,  en- 
forcement procedures  and  regulations 
are  governed  by  federal,  state  and  local 
laws  and  Trustee  regulations.  In  addition, 
department  personnel  are  guided  by  a 
code  of  ethics  adopted  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  College  and  Univer- 
sity Security  Directors. 


The  University  Health  Services  is  or- 
ganized to  provide  a  high  quality  com- 
prehensive health  program  for  the  Uni- 
versity community.  Each  student  pays  a 
health  fee  which  provides  a  wide  range  of 
prepaid  services  in  campus  facilities.  In 
addition,  a  number  of  other  services  are 
available  on  a  co-payment  basis. 

Physicians,  nurse  practitioners,  and 
other  health  professionals  work  as  a  team 
to  provide  medical  care  to  students  at  the 
Health  Center.  Complete  facilities  located 
at  the  Center  include  x-ray,  laboratory, 
pharmacy,  and  physical  therapy  facilities, 
as  well  as  an  inpatient  service  for  those  in 
need  of  hospitalization.  Specialty  services 
such  as  allergy  and  eye  care  clinics  are 
also  provided,  as  are  consultation  in  or- 
thopedic surgery,  and  obstetrics  and 
gynecology. 

All  students  submit  health  data  upon 
entrance  to  the  University.  Any  student 
who  is  under  medical  supervision  prior  to 
entrance  is  urged  to  have  his/her  physi- 
cian write  to  the  Health  Services,  giving 
reports  and  instructions  in  appropriate 
detail.  In  brief,  the  Health  Services  at- 
tempts to  provide  each  student  with  a 
coordinated  and  comprehensive  program 
of  health  supervision  formerly  provided 
by  the  family  physician. 

The  Dental  Health  Division  provides 
emergency  dental  care,  routine  oral  ex- 
aminations, and  dental  education  as  part 
of  the  health  fee.  Some  services,  such  as 
cleaning  and  restorative  care,  are 
provided  on  a  modified  fee-for-service 
basis  as  time  permits. 

Recognition  of  the  specific  emotional 
needs  of  students  in  an  educational  envi- 
ronment is  recognized  by  the  provision  of 
an  active  mental  health  program.  The 
Mental  Health  Division  provides  personal 
and  couples  counseling,  individual  and 
group  therapy,  and  community  consulta- 
tion. 

All  visits  to  the  Health  Services  are  treated  as 
confidential.  No  information  is  released  with- 
out the  written  permission  of  the  student. 

The  Community  Health  Education  Di- 
vision offers  a  variety  of  programs  to  in- 
crease awareness  and  promote  responsi- 
ble attitudes  and  behavior  with  respect  to 
personal  and  community  health.  Pro- 
grams include  workshops,  discussion 
groups,  peer  training  programs  and  con- 
sumer activities  in  such  areas  as  sexuality, 
nutrition,  alcohol  and  first  aid. 

The  Environmental  Health  and  Safety 
staff  provides  technical  and  administra- 
tive assistance  to  the  campus  community 
in   areas  of  safety,   fire  prevention,   en- 
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vironmental  health  and  sanitation  and 
radiation  protection. 

The  Student  Advisory  Board  works 
with  the  Health  Services  staff  in  reviewing 
policy,  evaluating  services  and  initiating 
and  developing  new  programs.  Students 
are  urged  to  participate  in  the  activities  of 
the  Board. 

A  supplementary  insurance  plan  has 
been  developed  to  provide  for  that  hospi- 
tal and  surgical  care  not  available  at  the 
Health  Center.  This  optional  program 
can  be  elected  in  September  only.  The  in- 
surance provides  coverage  for  twelve 
months.  All  candidates  for  and  members 
of  intercollegiate  athletic  teams  are  re- 
quired to  subscribe  to  this  supplementary 
insurance  plan. 

Wives  and  husbands  of  students,  and 
their  children,  may  join  the  Student 
Health  Plan  and  also  receive  care  at  the 
University  Health  Service  facilities.  Both 
students  and  their  dependents  are  also 
encouraged  to  enroll  in  the  sup- 
plementary insurance  plan.  This  plan 
provides  for  hospitalization,  surgery, 
maternity  care,  special  consultation,  and 
out  of  area  emergency  care  not  covered 
under  the  basic  health  fee.  The  combina- 
tion of  the  basic  plan  and  the  sup- 
plementary insurance  plan  provides  a 
total  comprehensive  package  for  a  stu- 
dent and  dependents. 


Campus  Center  Complex 

The  Campus  Center  is  one  of  the  central 
campus  facilities  serving  not  only  resident 
students  and  the  immediate  campus 
community,  but  those  citizens  of  the 
Commonwealth  who  benefit  from  the 
University's  resources  in  less  structured 
ways. 

A  particular  role  assumed  by  the  Cam- 
pus Center  is  the  extension  of  the 
educational  experience  from  the  highly 
structured  class  and  laboratory  situation 
into  the  recreational  and  informal  set- 
tings where  individual  and  group  inter- 
ests can  be  pursued  in  political,  social, 
philosphical  and  recreational  areas.  The 
Campus  Center  provides  a  setting  where 
members  of  the  faculty,  staff,  and  student 
body  and  from  the  larger  Commonwealth 
community  can  come  together  to  pursue 
a  common  interest  or  to  engage  in  some 
common  recreational  activity. 

The  Campus  Center  is  designed  as  a 
lively  and  everchanging  meeting  place 
and  forum  for  all  elements  of  the  com- 
munity. It  provides  many  of  the  services, 
the  recreational  resources,  and  the  diver- 
sity of  activities  and  programs  which  en- 
courage informal  and  extended  learning 
as  well  as  relaxed  and  rewarding  human 
interactions. 

The  Campus  Center  is  funded  in  part 
by  fees  from  registered  students,  in  part 
by  other  University  funds,  and  in  part  by 
revenues  generated  by  both  student  and 
non-student  users  of  the  food  services, 
University  store  and  other  revenue 
producing  services. 

Student  Activities  Office 

In  addition  to  serving  as  the  headquarters 
for  Recognized  Student  Organizations 
(RSO),  the  Student  Activities  Office  in  the 
Student  Union  provides  program  re- 
source materials,  couseling  on  program 
planning,  advice  on  program  selection 
and  procurement,  and  assistance  on 
budgeting,  purchasing,  procurement  of 
campus  support  services,  contracts,  and 
other  business  procedures. 

The  RSO  staff  provides  to  student 
groups  a  computerized  banking  and 
bookkeeping  service  and  offers  advice  on 
financial  and  business  concerns  such  as 
bidding,  insurance,  budgeting  and  ac- 
counting. 

Participation  in  extracurricular  ac- 
tivities offers  opportunities  to  further 
broaden  objectives  of  a  University  experi- 
ence. The  knowledge,  skill,  and  judge- 
ment developed  in  the  classroom  can  be 
tested  and  refined  through  use  in  many 


organizational  settings.  The  University 
requires  that  no  student  will  be  excluded 
from  membership  in  any  club,  society, 
fraternity,  sorority,  or  other  organization 
for  reasons  of  race,  creed,  color,  sex,  or 
national  origin  except  those  instances 
wherein  groups  are  specifically  exempted 
by  federal  law.  There  are  over  500  stu- 
dent organizations  ranging  in  interest 
from  political,  religious  and  cultural,  to 
social,  professional,  and  recreational. 
Some  of  these  are  described  briefly  below. 

Media 

WMUA  —  The  campus  radio  station 
(91.1  FM),  owned  and  operated  by  stu- 
dents for  the  University  community. 
Black  Mass  Communications  —  Black  stu- 
dents' media  group  designed  to  bring 
black  news,  current  events  and  culture  to 
the  community. 

The  Daily  Collegian  —  One  of  the  largest 
student  newspapers  in  the  country. 
INDEX  —  The  University  undergraduate 
yearbook;  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest 
yearbooks  in  the  nation. 
Spectrum  —  Published  about  two  times  a 
year;  features  poetry,  fiction,  drama,  art, 
photography,  political  and  social  com- 
mentary, music  and  book  reviews  and  es- 
says. 

STOSAG  —  The  Stockbridge  School 
yearbook,  published  annually  by  a  stu- 
dent staff. 

Professional  and  Special  Interest  Clubs 

Approximately  fifty  professional  clubs  es- 
tablished in  connection  with  the  various 
major  courses  of  study,  stimulate  stu- 
dents' professional  interest  in  their  cho- 
sen fields  and  afford  opportunity  for  dis- 
cussion of  technical  subjects  of  mutual 
interest. 

Special  interest  groups  cover  an  even 
wider  range  of  interests,  in  many  cases 
offering  learning  experiences  in  subjects 
not  included  in  the  academic  areas  of  the 
University  {e.g.,  religion,  politics,  sports, 
hobbies,  etc.). 

Social  Action  Groups 

Belchertown  Volunteers  —  Work  with 
the  mentally  retarded  at  the  Belchertown 
State  School.  Volunteers  sponsor  numer- 
ous activities,  and  students  often  take 
people  from  the  institution  to  campus  for 
the  day  for  various  activities. 

Northern  Educational  Services  —  NES 
volunteers  tutor  English-speaking  inner- 
city  children  in  the  primary  grades, 
mostly  in  reading  and  math.  There  are 
several     programs,     including    a     recre- 


ational  one  with  arts  and  crafts,  cooking, 
sewing,  dancing,  etc.  and  a  night  tutorial 
program  for  juniors  and  seniors  in  high 
school. 

Coalition  for  Environmental  Quality 
(CEQ)  —  Works  toward  mobilizing  con- 
structive and  informed  activism  on  en- 
vironmental matters. 

Massachusetts  Public  Interest  Research 
Group  (Mass  PIRG)  —  Modeled  after  the 
Ralph  Nader  organization  in  Washing- 
ton, and  funded  by  college  students  in 
Massachusetts. 

In  addition  to  these  groups  there  are 
other  special  interest  professional,  politi- 
cal, religious,  social  action,  educational, 
cultural,  governmental,  recreational,  and 
media  groups,  plus  honor  societies,  res- 
idence hall  groups,  fraternities,  and 
sororities. 

Student  Government 

The  Student  Government  Association 
(SGA)  works  for  fundamental  academic 
and  social  reform  on  campus  while 
providing  services  to  students,  including  a 
lecture-note  program,  bus  service,  course 
description  guide,  attorney  for  students, 
and  funding  for  wide  variety  of  student 
groups  and  services.  The  SGA  is  working 
toward  full  student  self-determination  in 
social  and  academic  life. 

All  undergraduates  are  members  of  the 
SGA  and  are  eligible  to  join  its  activities. 
The  Student  Senate  is  the  legislative  arm 
of  the  SGA.  The  seven  area  governments 
determine  policies  in  their  respective 
areas.  The  SGA  president  coordinates  the 
activities  of  the  SGA  and  represents  the 
student  body  to  the  administration  and 
faculty. 

Fraternities  and  Sororities 

Men's  social  fraternities  include  Alpha 
Tau  Gamma  (Stockbridge  School),  Beta 
Kappa  Phi,  Delta  Chi,  Kappa  Sigma, 
Lambda  Chi  Alpha,  Phi  Mu  Delta,  Alpha 
Epsilon  Pi.  Phi  Delta  Theta,  Q.T.V.,  Zeta 
Psi,  Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  Sigma  Alpha  Epsi- 
lon, Sigma  Phi  Epsilon,  Tau  Epsilon  Phi, 
Theta  Chi,  and  Zeta  Nu.  Women's  social 
fraternities  include  Alpha  Chi  Omega, 
Chi  Omega,  Iota  Gamma  Upsilon,  Kappa 
Alpha  Theta,  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma, 
Lambda  Delta  Phi,  Sigma  Delta  Tau, 
Sigma  Kappa,  and  Sigma  Sigma  Sigma. 
There  is  one  co-ed  fraternity,  Sigma 
Alpha  Mu. 

A  Greek  Council  consisting  of  the  pres- 
idents and  one  representative  of  these 
fraternities  is  the  area  government  for 
this  residential  area.  The  Greek  Council 


provides  service  to  all  its  member  organi- 
zations, the  University,  and  the  commu- 
nity, as  well  as  dealing  with  general  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  fraternity  life.  Each  of 
the  fraternities  owns  its  own  house,  and 
the  members  are  responsible  for  the  daily 
maintenance,  financial  management, 
meal  planning,  governing,  and  organiz- 
ing of  special  events  or  programs. 

Music  Organizations 

Campus  music  organizations  provide  ex- 
perience in  musical  and  allied  activities 
for  performers  and  technicians  with  vari- 
ous kinds  of  interest  and  ability. 

The  University  Symphony  Orchestra, 
the  bands,  and  the  choral  organizations 
are  in  the  Department  of  Music.  Member- 
ship is  open  to  all  students,  faculty, 
alumni,  and  others  in  the  community. 

University  Theater 

The  University  Theater  offers  public  per- 
formances of  plays  during  the  regular 
academic  year  winter  season.  Productions 
grow  out  of  study  projects  as  part  of  De- 
partment of  Theater's  curriculum,  and 
are  primarily  the  work  of  graduate  and 
undergraduate  theater  majors.  However, 
the  Department  welcomes  non-majors, 
students  from  the  Five  Colleges,  and  per- 
sons from  the  University  community  at 
large,  all  of  whom  are  eligible  to  partici- 
pate in  many  aspects  of  these  pro- 
ductions. Try-outs  for  all  productions  are 
announced  publicly  by  the  Department, 
whose  facilities  in  the  new  Fine  Arts  Cen- 
ter include  a  studio  theater,  a  main  stage 
proscenium  theater,  and  fully-equipped 
shop  and  rehearsal  areas. 

Debate 

The  University  Debate  Union  is  an 
academic  and  co-curricular  activity  of  the 
Department  of  Communication  Studies. 
Each  year,  debate  teams  research  and 
debate  an  intercollegiate  proposition 
dealing  with  an  important  national  or 
international  problem.  The  debaters  at- 
tend tournaments  at  colleges  and  univer- 
sities throughout  the  United  States. 


Arts  Council 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  Arts 
Council  is  composed  of  six  under- 
graduate and  three  graduate  students,  six 
faculty  members  and  one  non-faculty 
staff  member.  Student  and  faculty  mem- 
bers are  appointed  by  their  respective 
Senates.  The  staff  member  is  appointed 
by  the  Council. 


The  Arts  Council,  together  with  its 
professional  staff,  develops  and  adminis- 
trates a  varied  series  of  professional  en- 
tertainment for  the  University  commu- 
nity including  Dance,  Theater,  Chamber 
Music,  Opera,  Ballet,  etc.  The  Arts  Coun- 
cil endeavors  to  bring  to  the  University 
some  of  the  world's  finest  performing  or- 
ganizations and  artists. 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  Arts 
Council  also  supports  the  University  Art 
Gallery.  The  Gallery  is  open  year  round 
and  provides  exhibitions  of  traveling 
shows. 

A  schedule  of  Arts  Council  events  may 
be  obtained  by  contacting  the  Council 
office. 

Athletics 

The  University  recognizes  the  educa- 
tional advantages  of  a  well-organized  in- 
tercollegiate and  intramural  sports  pro- 
gram. In  intercollegiate  athletics  for  men, 
the  University  is  represented  by  teams  in 
football,  soccer,  cross  country,  basketball, 
swimming,  wrestling,  indoor  and  outdoor 
track,  hockey,  golf,  tennis,  baseball,  la- 
crosse, gymnastics,  skiing,  and  crew.  The 
women  are  represented  in  nine  intercol- 
legiate sports:  basketball,  field  hockey, 
gymnastics,  skiing,  softball,  swimming, 
tennis,  volleyball,  and  crew. 

The  University  also  sponsors  a  broad 
program  of  intramural  activities  in  which 
both  men  and  women  students  are  en- 
couraged to  participate.  Team  sports 
available  each  year  include  touch  football, 
powder  puff  football,  basketball,  bowling, 
volleyball,  soccer,  badminton,  softball, 
horseshoes,  handball,  bicycle  racing,  and 
tug-o-war.  Individual  activities  include 
cross  country,  squash,  paddleball,  wres- 
tling, wrist-wrestling,  swimming,  table 
tennis,  weight  lifting,  and  tennis. 

The  University  holds  membership  in 
the:  Yankee  Conference,  National  Col- 
legiate Athletic  Association,  Eastern  Col- 
lege Athletic  Conference,  New  England 
College  Athletic  Conference,  Association 
of  Intercollegiate  Athletics  for  Women, 
Eastern  Association  of  Intercollegiate 
Athletics  for  Women,  and  Massachusetts 
Association  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics 
for  Women. 

Alumni  Association 

The  Associate  Alumni  is  the  general 
alumni  organization  of  the  University, 
with  headquarters  at  Memorial  Hall, 
erected  by  alumni  and  friends  in  honor  of 
those  men  of  the  University  who  died  in 
World  War  I.  The  Alumnus  magazine  is 
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published  by  the  University  seven  times  a 
year.  According  to  its  bylaws,  the  associa- 
tion is  constituted  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  general  usefulness  of  the 
University;  of  activating  mutual  regard 
among  its  graduates  and  former  students; 
and  of  strengthening  their  attachment  to 
their  Alma  Mater.  Under  sponsorship  of 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  Building 
Authority,  composed  of  alumni  who  vol- 
unteered their  services,  19  residence 
halls,  two  faculty  apartment  centers,  and 
a  Student  Union  building  have  been  con- 
structed on  the  campus.  Alumni  also 
serve  the  University  by  their  support  of 
innovative  academic  programs  through 
their  contributions  to  the  rapidly  growing 
annual  alumni  fund  and  through  special 
bequests.  The  governing  body  of  the  As- 
sociate Alumni  consists  of  its  officers  and 
a  board  of  directors.  Eight  directors  are 
elected  each  year  and  serve  three-year 
terms. 

Religious  Activities 

The  University  gives  support  to  the  reli- 
gious life  of  its  students  by  affording  the 
use  of  University  facilities  for  student- 
groups  of  all  faiths.  It  cooperates  with  the 
official  agencies  of  the  three  faiths  most 
largely  represented  at  the  University  by 
recognizing  the  contributions  of  their 
privately  supported  chaplains  and  by  giv- 
ing them  facilities  and  privileges  for  their 
work. 

On  campus,  the  rehgious  life  of 
Catholic  students  is  enriched  by  activities 
and  daily  and  Sunday  services  at  the 
Newman  Center.  Jewish  students  partici- 
pate in  services  and  activities  sponsored 
by  the  B'Nai  B'rith  Hillel  Foundation. 
Protestant  students  are  served  by  the 
United  Christian  Foundation,  an  ecumen- 
ical ministry  providing  counseling  ser- 
vices as  well  as  opportunity  for  involve- 
ment in  service  and  social  action. 

Other  religious  groups  such  as  the  Ba- 
ha'i  Club,  the  Christian  Science  Organiza- 
tion, the  Inter-Varsity  Christian  Fellow- 
ship, the  Lutheran  Club,  and  the  Or- 
thodox Club  also  meet  regularly  on  cam- 
pus and  students  interested  in  their  pro- 
grams are  welcome  to  attend.  The  Cam- 
pus Religious  Council  provides  a  coopera- 
tive inter-relationship  among  the  campus 
religious  groups  and  serves  the  whole 
University  community  by  sponsoring 
book  and  clothing  drives,  the  Religious 
Handbook  for  Freshmen,  and  ecumenical 
discu.ssion  and  action. 

The  local  Protestant  and  Catholic 
churches  of  Amherst  provide  opportuni- 


ties for  Sunday  worship,  and  Sabbath  ser- 
vices for  Jewish  students  are  held  on  Fri- 
day evenings.  Several  denominations 
sponsor  active  student  programs  centered 
in  the  local  churches,  and  students  are 
welcome  to  attend  events  and  join  groups 
sponsored  by  the  denominations. 

Motor  Vehicles 

All  student,  faculty,  and  staff  motor  vehi- 
cles must  be  registered  with  the  Parking 
Office,  Room  I,  Munson  Hall. 

Any  student  may  be  permitted  to  have 
a  motor  vehicle  on  campus  provided  it  is 
registered  with  the  Parking  Office  and 
complies  with  published  University  regu- 
lations. Copies  of  the  University  regu- 
lations concerning  motor  vehicles  should 
be  obtained  at  the  Parking  Office,  Room 
1,  Munson  Hall. 

Visitors  during  regular  business  hours 
are  requested  to  use  the  multi-level  Cam- 
pus Parking  Garage  or  parking  meters.  A 
University  bus  service,  free  of  charge, 
covers  the  campus  and  environs. 

All  parking  areas  are  under  roving  se- 
curity surveillance.  Visitors  may  secure 
information  at  the  Parking  Control 
Booths  or  at  the  Security  Building.  In- 
quiries concerning  parking  should  be  di- 
rected to  the  Parking  Coordinator,  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  MA 
01003. 


General  Information 

Financial  aid  consists  of  scholarships  and 
grants  (the  awarding  of  money  for  which 
no  repayment  is  expected),  self-help  in 
the  form  of  loans  (money  lent  to  the  stu- 
dent to  be  repaid  after  the  termination  of 
studies),  and  employment  (guaranteed  j 
jobs  to  provide  a  certain  income  during  I 
the  year).  Financial  aid  is  offered  to  those 
students  who  cannot,  through  their  own 
and  their  parents'  reasonable  efforts, 
meet  the  full  cost  of  a  college  education. 
Financial  aid  programs  are  funded 
from  a  number  of  sources:  State  and  Fed- 
eral appropriations,  private  philan- 
thropy. University  Alumni  and  others. 
The  amount  of  money  available, 
academic  requirements,  and  other  eligi- 
bility criteria  vary  from  program  to  pro-  , 
gram.  Each  student  applicant  is  automati-  j 
cally  considered  for  every  University-  ' 
administered  program  for  which  he/she 
may  be  eligible.  Students  desiring  further 
description  of  specific  programs  may  ob- 
tain information  sheets  from  the  Finan- 
cial Aid  Office,  Room  243,  Whitmore 
Administration  Building. 

Application  Procedures  j 

An    application    for   financial   assistance 
consists  of  two  forms:  A  University  Aid 
Application  and  the  Financial  Aid  Form.     | 
Both  forms  must  be  submitted  before  an 
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application  will  be  processed. 

Instructions  for  High  School  Seniors 
All  high  school  seniors  applying  for  finan- 
cial assistance  must  file  the  Financial  Aid 
Form.  The  deadline  for  priority  aid  con- 
sideration is  February  15  of  their  senior 
year.  Applications  received  after  that  date 
are  considered  late  and  will  be  processed 
only  if  funds  remain. 

Special  Notice:  The  Basic  Educational  Op- 
portunity Grant  Program  (BEOG)  is  a 
new  Federal  grant  program.  Maximum 
awards  under  this  program  could  be  as 
high  as  $1400  per  year.  The  BEOG  pro- 
gram is  an  entitlement  program  under 
which  all  eligible  applicants  who  demon- 
strate financial  need  according  to  the 
Federal  guidelines  will  receive  Basic 
Grants.  Applications  should  be  available 
after  February  I  through  your  high 
school.  (If  not  available  through  your 
high  school,  contact  this  office.) 

Applicants  for  Financial  Assistance  from  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  MUST  Apply  for 
a  Basic  Grant. 

Instructions  for  All  Other  Applicants 
The  priority  deadline  for  financial  assis- 
tance for  all  other  students  is  February  15 
preceding  the  academic  year  for  which 
aid  is  requested.  Students  who  feel  that 
they  are  financially  independent  of  their 
parents  should  contact  the  Financial  Aid 
Office  to  see  if  they  are  eligible  to  file  a 
Student's  Financial  Statement. 

Disbursing  of  Awards 

All  financial  assistance  except  employ- 
ment earnings  are  paid  in  installments  at 
the  beginning  of  each  semester  in  the 
form  of  a  credit  on  the  recipient's  bill.  If 
the  aid  exceeds  the  bill,  as  it  often  does 
for  students  living  off-campus,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  assistance  is  normally 
available  to  the  student  soon  after  regis- 
tration. If  the  aided  student  withdraws 
from  the  University,  any  refund  of  Uni- 
versity fees  or  charges  must  first  be 
applied  to  the  aid  fund  to  reimburse  the 
fund  for  the  full  amount  of  the  assistance 
received  by  the  student  for  the  semester. 

Types  of  Aid 

Scholarships  and  Grants 
The  office  of  Financial  Aid  administers 
more  than  20  scholarship  and  grant  pro- 
grams  with   differing   eligibility  criteria. 
Residency,    academic    average,    field    of 


study  and  parental  income  may  deter- 
mine eligibility  for  specific  programs. 
Scholarships  normally  range  from  $200 
to  $2000. 

Loans 

National  Direct  Student  Loan  Program  —  A 
student  may  borrow  up  to  $2500  per  year 
under  this  program.  Interest  at  3  percent 
begins  nine  months  after  completion  of 
the  program;  the  loan  is  to  be  repaid 
within  ten  years.  Because  of  the  amount 
available,  this  program  is  necessarily  lim- 
ited and  selective. 

Higher  Education  Loan  Plan  —  The  stu- 
dent may  obtain  a  loan  of  up  to  $2500  per 
year  from  the  bank  of  his  or  her  choice 
through  the  Higher  Education  Loan 
Plan.  Application  procedures,  eligibility 
criteria  and  other  relevant  information 
are  available  at  the  Financial  Aid  Office. 

Employment 

Under  the  College  Work-Study  Program, 
a  student  who  meets  established  financial 
aid  criteria  can  be  assigned  to  a  part-time 
job  on  campus  or  to  a  job  with  a  non- 
profit agency  in  his  community  during 
the  summer  months. 

Graduate  Students 

Assistance  in  the  form  of  National  Direct 
Loans  and  College  Work  Study  is  avail- 
able through  the  Financial  Aid  Office.  To 
apply  a  student  must  file  the  University 
application  and  the  Financial  Aid  Form 
by  March  15  for  priority  consideration. 

A  graduate  student's  application  for  aid 
through  the  Financial  Aid  Office  in  no 
way  has  any  bearing  on  his/her  considera- 
tion for  teaching  assistantships,  fellow- 
ships, etc.  Receipt  of  an  assistantship.  fel- 
lowship or  similar  assistance  may  affect  a 
student's  eligibility  for  aid  through  the 
Financial  Aid  Office. 

Benefits  for  Veterans  and  Their 
Dependents 

Veterans  or  their  dependents  (wife  or 
child  of  a  deceased  or  100%  total  and 
permanent  disabled  veteran)  eligible  for 
educational  benefits  under  the  Veterans 
Bill,  Public  Law  358,  the  Disabled  Veter- 
ans Bill,  Public  Law  894,  or  the  War  Or- 
phan Bill,  Public  Law  634,  should  contact 
the  Veterans  Affairs  Office  at  the  Univer- 
sity 60  days  before  their  classes  begin  for 
regular  enrollment.  It  takes  approxi- 
mately four  to  six  weeks  for  processing 
after  the  veteran  student  has  filed  the 
proper  V.A.  paperwork  with  the  Veter- 
ans Affairs  Office  at  the  University.  How- 


ever, veterans  educational  checks  are  now 
issued  for  the  previous  month's  entitle- 
ment on  the  first  of  each  month.  This 
means  that  a  veteran  would  be  paid  on 
July  1  for  attending  school  during  the 
month  of  June.  There  will  no  longer  be 
any  pre-payment  of  benefits.  Veterans 
whose  home  of  record  was  Massachusetts 
when  they  entered  the  service  may  be 
eligible  for  a  state  tuition  waiver. 
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General  Services 


University  Library  System 

The  University  Library  System  is  com- 
posed of  the  main  University  Library,  a 
28-story  building  which  opened  in  the 
summer  of  1973,  and  several  branch  li- 
braries, of  which  the  two  principal  ones 
are  the  Morrill  Biological  Sciences  Li- 
brary and  the  Physical  Sciences  Library. 
Present  holdings  include  over  1.2-million 
books,  periodical  volumes  and  govern- 
ment documents,  and  over  258,000  mi- 
croforms. The  more  than  10,000  periodi- 
cals currently  received  are  housed  in  the 
main  library  or  the  branch  libraries,  ac- 
cording to  subject  matter.  Holdings  of  se- 
rials and  periodicals  and  their  locations 
are  listed  in  both  the  card  catalog  and  the 
Pioneer  Valley  Union  List  of  Journal  and  Se- 
rial Holdings,  a  computer-produced  book 
which  also  includes  the  holdings  of 
Amherst,  Smith  and  Mount  Holyoke  Col- 
leges, the  Forbes  Library,  and  the  Hamp- 
shire Inter-Library  Center.  Additional  in- 
formation about  the  University  Library 
System  and  Five  College  Library  coopera- 
tion is  available  at  the  Information  and 
Reference  Desks  in  the  main  library  and 
also  in  the  branch  libraries. 

H ampshire  Inter-Library  Center 
The  University  Library  is  a  participating 
member  of  the  Hampshire  Inter-Library 
Center,  a  cooperative  facility  for  the 
acquisition,  storage,  and  servicing  of 
research  materials,  especially  journals, 
documents,  and  scholarly  sets.  Incorpo- 
rated in  1951  to  augment  library  re- 
sources in  the  area,  HILC  is  jointly 
operated  by  the  libraries  of  the  four 
Pioneer  Valley  colleges:  Amherst,  Mount 
Holyoke,  Hampshire  and  Smith,  the 
Forbes  Library  of  Northampton,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  the  University  Library. 
The  collection  numbers  about  34,000 
bound  volumes,  and  approximately  850 
journals  are  currently  received. 

The  University  Press 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  Press 
was  established  in  1964  as  the  book  pub- 
lishing division  of  the  University.  It  is  a 
member  of  the  Association  of  American 
University  Presses,  which  includes  most 
of  the  university-sponsored  presses  in  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  affiliates  abroad. 
The  Press  publishes  scholarly  and  artis- 
tic works  which  make  substantial  contri- 
butions to  the  community  of  learning. 
Manuscripts  and  projects  are  evaluated 
by  the  Press  Committee  on  the  basis  of 
reports  submitted  by  specialists  in  the 
field.    Once    approved    for    publication. 


works  are  edited,  designed,  produced 
and  marketed  by  the  Press  staff.  Printing, 
warehousing,  shipping  and  data  process- 
ing services  are  purchased.  University 
students  are  offered  the  opportunity  of 
working  at  the  Press,  as  Interns,  Research 
Assistants,  Work-Study  employees,  to  ac- 
quire academic  credit  and  on-the-job  ex- 
perience in  book  publishing. 

Since  its  founding  approximately  half 
the  books  published  by  the  Press  have  in- 
volved the  research  of  this  Univeristy's 
faculty.  The  publications  have  won 
numerous  awards  for  design  and  produc- 
tion, and  achieved  an  outstanding  reputa- 
tion for  excellent  reviews. 

Scholarly  Journals 

The  Massachusetts  Review  is  a  national  and 
international  quarterly  of  the  arts,  litera- 
ture, and  public  affairs,  published  inde- 
pendently with  the  support  and  coopera- 
tion of  Amherst,  Hampshire,  Mount 
Holoke,  and  Smith  Colleges,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  and  its  Alumni  As- 
sociation, and  others. 

The  English  faculty  also  edits  and  pub- 
lishes three  scholarly  journals.  English 
Literaiy  Renaissance  on  English  literature 
in  the  age  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton 
(1485-1665);  Early  American  Literature  on 
the  colonial  and  Puritan  periods  (1760- 
1880):  and  RSVP,  a  journal  on  Victorian 
English  periodical  publications.  Graduate 
students  in  that  department  publish  MSf, 
Massachusetts  Studies  in  English.  The 
quarterly  Policy  is  published  by  the  de- 
partment of  Political  Science. 

Language  Laboratories 

The  James  W.  Butler  Language  Labora- 
tories provide  special  study  facilities  to 
students  enrolled  in  foreign  language 
courses.  Three  of  the  labs,  equipped  with 
student-controlled  tape  recorders  and 
monitoring  facilities,  can  accommodate 
up  to  90  students  in  three  elementary 
classes.  Another  room,  with  20  booths,  is 
available  to  students  who  make  use  of  the 
Open  Library  Usage  service  for  indepen- 
dent study. 

A  fifth  lab  was  designed  and  equipped 
for  intermediate  and  advanced  language 
students.  Its  28  booths  are  furnishecl  with 
dialing  pads  which  enable  its  users  to  lis- 
ten to  any  program  tape  available  in  the 
banks  of  the  Random  Access  Library 
(RAL).  It  is  anticipated  that  in  the  future 
these  tape-machine  banks  can  be  reached 
over  telephone  lines. 

Lesson  tapes  and  RAL  program  mas- 
ters are  produced,  transcribed,  and  pro- 


grammed in  the  Recording  Studio  and 
Transcription  Center.  A  highly  trained 
technical  staff  is  available  at  all  times. 

Office  of  Public  Affairs 

The  Office  of  Public  Affairs  serves  as 
liaison  between  the  campus  community 
and  the  general  public,  and  as  an  internal 
information  center  for  the  benefit  of  fac- 
ulty, students,  and  administration.  Its 
primary  function  is  to  provide  accurate 
information  about  the  University's  cur- 
rent and  projected  programs  and  thus  to 
foster  understanding  of  the  institution's 
mission  as  a  nationally  recognized  facility 
of  higher  education,  research,  and  public 
service.  The  office  assigns  specific  respon- 
sibilities to  six  departments  —  Editorial 
Services,  Graphic  Design  and  Production, 
News  Bureau,  Creative  Services,  Photo- 
graphic Services  and  Radio  Stadon 
WFCR.  Through  these  departments  the 
office  supplies  information  to  all  com- 
munications media  as  well  as  to  agencies 
of  government,  schools  and  other  educa- 
tional institutions  and  foundations, 
professional  societies,  research  organiza- 
tions, extension  agencies,  and  to  indi- 
viduals who  request  data  of  various  kinds. 

WFCR  —  Five  College  Radio 

WFCR,  Five  College  Radio  at  88.5  FM,  is 
a  public,  non-commercial  station  that  of- 
fers unusal,  high-quality  programming 
19  hours  daily.  Broadcasting  centers 
around  classical  music,  but  also  includes 
jazz,  talk  shows,  public  affairs,  and  ethnic 
programs.  The  schedule  runs  from  6:45 
a.m.  to  2  a.m.  Studios  are  located  in 
Hampshire  House,  tel.  545-0100. 

WFCR  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Public  Radio  network  and  receives  some 
programs  from  NPR,  including  National 
Press  Club  addresses,  the  daily  news  show 
"All  Things  Considered,"  programs  on 
special  topics,  and  concerts. 

Students  who  own  a  Third  Class  Radio 
Operator's  Permit  with  Broadcast  En- 
dorsement may  be  employed  at  the  sta- 
tion as  part-time  control  board  operators 
or  production  assistants.  The  WFCR  staff 
includes  approximately  20  full  and  part 
time  workers. 

Five  College  Radio  is  a  cooperative  ef- 
fort of  Smith,  Amherst,  Mount  Holyoke 
and  Hampshire  Colleges,  and  the  Univer- 
sity, which  direct  and  partially  fiuid  its 
operation. 

.\s  a  public  station,  WFCR  broadcasts 
no  commercials.  It  receives  almost  half  of 
its  financial  support  from  listener  dona- 
tions  and   receives   funds   from   several 
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federal  agencies. 

The  station  broadcasts  at  35,000  watts 
within  an  area  that  extends  from  Worces- 
ter to  Albany,  N.Y.,  and  from  Hartford  to 
Putney,  Vt.  Translator  facilities,  financed 
by  the  Friends  of  WFCR  in  Southern 
Connecticut,  carry  the  signal  to  the  New 
Haven  area  at  90.5  FM. 

Listeners  may  become  WFCR  members 
by  contributing  |10  or  more.  Member- 
ship includes  a  year's  subscription  to  the 
monthly  program  guide. 

Office  of  Budgeting  and  Institutional 
Studies 

The  Office  of  Budgeting  and  Institu- 
tional Studies  is  responsible  for  the  coor- 
dination of  campus  fiscal  planning, 
analysis,  and  information  reporting.  The 
responsibility  for  these  activities  rests 
with  three  separate  but  interdependent 
groups  within  the  office. 

The  Analytical  Studies  Office  coordi- 
nates institutional  studies  and  analysis  of 
the  cost  and  benefit  implications  of  the 
campus  operations  and  programs.  This 
office  also  conducts  research  related  to 
campus  issues  such  as  program  review, 
resource  utilization,  enrollments,  and 
program  planning. 

The  Budget  Office  coordinates  the  de- 
velopment and  management  of  the  cam- 
pus operating  budgets.  The  office  assists 
in  the  development  and  implementation 
of  budgetary  guidelines,  fiscal  policies, 
and  financial  plans. 

The  Management  Systems  Office 
provides  system  design  and  program- 
ming services  for  the  development  of  im- 
proved management  information  for  the 
various  campus  administrative  units.  The 
office  is  responsible  for  establishing  and 
maintaining  systems  documentation, 
processing  procedures,  data  element 
definitions,  and  files  for  all  administrative 
applications. 

The  staff  of  the  Office  of  Budgeting 
and  Institutional  Studies  assists  members 
of  the  campus  community  in  understand- 
ing the  nature  and  operations  of  the 
campus,  and  provides  services  for  plan- 
ning, improving,  and  implementing  cam- 
pus programs  and  activities. 

Cooperative  Extension  Service 

The  Cooperative  Extension  Service, 
affiliated  with  the  College  of  Food  and 
Natural  Resources,  was  established  by 
federal  and  state  legislation  to  help 
people  identify  and  solve  their  farm, 
home,  rural,  and  urban  community  prob- 
lems. It  is  a  cooperative  educational  pro- 


gram planned,  conducted,  and  financed 
jointly  by  the  county  governments,  the 
University,  and  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station 

The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  established  by  state  and 
federal  legislation,  is  associated  with  the 
College  of  Food  and  Natural  Resources. 
The  purpose  of  the  Station  is  to  conduct 
research  bearing  directly  on  the  problems 
of  the  agricultural  industry  and  the  wel- 
fare of  consumer  groups.  It  is  financed  by 
federal  appropriations  and  state  offset 
funds.  Research  is  conducted  at  the 
Cranberry  Experiment  Station  in  East 
Wareham,  the  Suburban  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  Waltham,  the  Horticultural  Re- 
search Center  in  Belchertown,  the  Col- 
lege Farm  in  South  Deerfield,  and  on  the 
Amherst  campus.  The  Environmental 
Forestry  Research  Center  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  has  been  established 
on  the  campus  in  cooperation  with  the 
Experiment  Station. 


Other  Facilities  and  Services 

Audiovisual  Center 
Cooperative  Fishery  Unit 
Cooperative  School  Service  Center 
Cooperative  Service  Bureau 
Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit 
Institute  for  Man  and  Environment 
Institute  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial 

Microbiology 
Labor  Relations  and  Research  Center 
Massachusetts  Population  Research  Insti- 
tute 
Northeast  Regional  Media  Center  for  the 

Deaf 
Polymer  Research  Institute 
Program  in  Urban  and  Regional  Problems 
Technical  Resource  Service 
University  Computing  Center 
Water  Resources  Research  Center 

Five  College  Courses 

Amherst,  Hampshire,  Mount  Holyoke, 
and  Smith  Colleges  and  the  University  of 
Massachusetts/Amherst  combine  their 
academic  activities  in  selected  areas  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  and  enriching 
their    collective    educational    resources. 
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Certain  specialized  courses  not  ordinarily 
available  at  the  undergraduate  level  are 
operated  jointly  and  are  open  to  all.  In 
addition,  any  qualified  student  in  good 
standing  at  any  of  the  institutions  may 
take  a  course  without  cost  at  any  of  the 
others,  if  the  course  is  significantly  differ- 
ent from  any  available  to  him  or  her  on 
the  home  campus.  The  course  must  have 
a  bearing  on  the  educational  plan  ar- 
ranged between  the  student  and  the  ad- 
viser. Approval  by  the  student's  adviser 
and  Academic  Dean  of  the  College  at  the 
home  institution  is  required.  Permission 
of  the  instructor  is  required  for  students 
from  other  campuses. 

Students  should  apply  for  interchange 
courses  at  least  six  weeks  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  semester  since  they  may 
find  some  courses  already  filled  after  that 
time.  Free  bus  transportation  among  the 
five  institutions  is  available  for  inter- 
change students. 

Students  interested  in  such  courses  will 
find  current  catalogs  of  the  other  institu- 
tions in  departmental  offices,  the  Univer- 
sity Library,  or  the  Office  of  the  Regis- 
trar. Applications  may  be  obtained  from 
the  CASIAC  Office,  E-22  Machmer. 

Regional  Student  Program 

The  University  participates  in  a  regional 
cooperative  program  administered  by  the 
New  England  Board  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion. This  program,  known  as  the  Re- 
gional Student  Program,  permits  qual- 
ified residents  of  the  New  England  states 
to  study  with  in-state  tuition  and  admis- 
sion privileges  at  any  of  the  state  univer- 
sities, the  Lowell  Technological  Institute, 
and  the  public  two-year  colleges  and 
technical  institutes  in  a  wide  variety  of 
study  areas. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  ex- 
pand opportunities  for  higher  education 
for  New  England  residents  by  making 
available  on  an  equal  basis  to  all  those 
courses  not  commonly  offered  at  every 
institution.  This  practice  tends  to  reduce 
duplication  of  courses  and  thus  to  utilize 
most  efficiently  the  higher  educational 
facilities  in  each  state. 

Detailed  information  about  this  excep- 
tional program  can  be  obtained  from  any 
guidance  counselor  or  from  the  New  En- 
gland Board  of  Higher  Education,  20 
Walnut  Street,  Wellesley,  MA  02181. 

Physically  Disabled  Students 

The  University  is  becoming  more  and 
more  accessible  to  academically  qualified 
physically    disabled    students.    Although 


some  architectural  barriers  still  remain, 
most  disabled  persons  can  navigate  the 
campus  with  little  difficulty.  The  campus 
is  large  and  spread  out.  However,  with 
proper  planning,  size  should  not  pose  a 
problem.  The  University  Library,  the 
Student  Union,  the  Campus  Center,  most 
classroom  buildings,  and  a  few  residence 
halls  are  wheelchair  accessible. 

In  cooperation  with  Veteran's  Affairs, 
an  office  has  been  established  to  assist 
persons  with  physical  disabilities.  Early 
registration,  preferential  scheduling, 
orientation  programs,  housing  assistance, 
a  reader's  directory  for  the  blind,  pre- 
and  post-admission  counseling  are  a  few 
of  the  services  available.  Admission  to  the 
University  is  based  entirely  on  the 
academic  qualification  of  the  applicant. 
Admission  procedure  remains  the  same 
for  all  applicants,  regardless  of  disability. 

For  further  information,  contact: 
Office  of  Handicapped  Student  Affairs, 
229  D  Whitmore  Building,  tel.  (413) 
545-0892. 


Special  Academic 
Programs 


Bachelor's  Degree  With  Individual 
Concentration 

The  Bachelor's  Degree  with  Individual 
Concentration  (BDIC)  is  a  four-semester 
program  in  individualized  study  super- 
vised by  an  interdepartmental  faculty 
committee  rather  than  by  one  of  the  de- 
partments, and  leads  to  either  a  Bachelor 
of  Science  or  Bachelor  of  Arts  with  Indi- 
vidual Concentration.  Work  for  this  de- 
gree, usually  beginning  with  the  junior 
vear,  takes  the  place  of  a  conventional 
major  and  provides  students  with  an  op- 
portunity to  pursue  an  area  of  study  not 
otherwise  available  at  the  University.  The 
program  must  be  interdepartmental,  un- 
available as  such  through  an  existing  un- 
dergraduate major,  and  make  full  use  of 
existing  University  resources.  In  develop- 
ing their  concentrations,  students  may 
combine  courses  from  departments  or 
schools  within  the  University,  from 
among  the  Five  Colleges,  and  from  lim- 
ited amounts  of  independent  study 
and/or  internship  opportunities. 

The  course  of  study  is  developed  bv  the 
individual  student  in  conjunction  with  the 
full-time  University  faculty  member  serv- 
ing as  his/her  sponsor,  and  submitted  to 
the  BDIC  Supervising  Committee  for  ap- 
proval. 

Application  to  BDIC 

Students  with  at  least  four  semesters  re- 
maining at  the  University  should  initiate 
the  application  process  with  a  BDIC 
counselor  early  in  the  second  semester  of 
their  Sophomore  year,  well  in  advance  of 
pre-registration  for  the  following  semes- 
ter (please  consult  the  Collegian  for  exact 
deadlines).  There  are  provisions  for  re- 
cent transfers  to  the  University. 

NOTE:  1)  The  degree  earned  will  be 
either  the  B.A.  or  the  B.S.,  depending 
upon  the  area  in  which  the  greater  con- 
centration of  advanced  work  is  done. 

2)  Students  seeking  a  degree  from  BDIC 
must  still  fulfill  the  usual  University  core 
and  distribution  requirements. 

3)  We  emphasize  the  importance  of  plan- 
ning admission  well  in  advance  of  applica- 
tion deadlines. 

Colloquia 

Colloquia  are  one-credit  courses  which 
seek  to  augment  the  academic  offerings 
of  departments  and  schools.  They  meet 
for  a  minimum  of  16  hours  per  semester 
and  require  roughly  as  much  work  as  one 
third  of  an  average  introductory  course. 
The\  are  held  in  residence  areas  and  are 
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generally  proposed  and  taught  by  stu- 
dents with  faculty  sponsorship  and  ap- 
proved by  the  student/faculty  academic 
policy  committees  of  each  residential 
area.  While  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
categorize  the  variety  of  colloquium  sub- 
jects, they  generally  respond  to  student 
concerns,  emphasize  community  build- 
ing, and/or  experimental  activities  in  art, 
music  and  craft  areas. 

Communication  Skills  Center 

The  Communication  Skills  Center 
provides  developmental  and  enrichment 
programs  in  transdisciplinary  reading, 
study  skills,  note-taking,  research  writing, 
test-taking,  and  speech  communication. 
Developmental  work  in  grammar,  writing 
and  vocabulary  is  also  a  function  of  the 
Communication  Skills  Center.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Center  sponsors  Supervised  In- 
dependent Study  (SIS),  and  Skill  Evalua- 
tion and  Developmental  Activities 
(SEDA).  Individualized  writing  instruc- 
tion for  the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  is 
available  through  the  Center.  Indi- 
vidualized reading  instruction  for  stu- 
dents with  special  problems  may  be  ob- 
tained here  also. 

Small  classes  and  individualized  in- 
struction make  the  Communication  Skills 
Center  a  personal  and  accessible  place  to 
enroll  in  credit  or  non-credit  courses. 
Through  diagnostic  testing  and  prescrip- 
tive foUowup,  the  Center  assists  students 
in  becoming  more  effective  verbally. 

Continuing  Education 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  at 
the  University  is  responsible  for  helping 
to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  all  part- 
time  undergraduate  students;  for  manag- 
ing all  conferences,  institutes,  workshops, 
short  courses,  and  clinics  on  the  Amherst 
campus  and  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth sponsored  by  the  University;  and 
for  designing  special  educational  pro- 
grams for  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  region  who  are  not  regular  full- 
time  students  at  the  University.  The  Divi- 
sion has  its  own  undergraduate  degree 
program,  designed  for  part-time  students 
who  wish  to  design  a  curriculum  more 
appropriate  to  their  educational  goals 
than  those  offered  by  the  traditional  un- 
dergraduate departments.  The  Bachelor 
of  General  Studies  requries  120  hours  of 
credit,  up  to  75  of  which  may  be  trans- 
ferred from  other  institutions.  Students 
may  be  admitted  to  evening  courses  or  to 
day  courses  on  a  space-available  basis 
after  consultation  with  an  adviser  in  the 


Division  of  Continuing  EducaUon.  Un- 
dergraduate part-time  students  who  meet 
the  requirements  for  any  standard  Uni- 
versity undergraduate  degree  may  have 
this  degree  awarded  through  the  Division 
of  Continuing  Education  in  addition. 

The  Division  serves  as  an  educational 
doorway  between  the  University  and  po- 
tential clients  and  stands  ready  to  help 
anyone  in  the  Commonwealth  with  an 
educational  problem  with  which  the  Uni- 
versity might  assist.  Inquiries  may  be  di- 
rected to  the  Director  of  the  Division. 

Everywoman's  Center 

The  Center  offers  academic,  personal 
and  vocational  counseling,  maintains  a  li- 
brary, resource  files  and  listings  of  jobs, 
sponsors  Project  Self — workshops  fo- 
cused on  women's  issues.  The  Center  also 
provides  rape  counseling,  welfare  advo- 
cacy and  information  for  poor  and  wel- 
fare women  in  school,  and  sponsors  sup- 
port groups  on  a  wide  variety  of  issues. 

Foreign  Area  Studies 

Foreign  Area  Studies  is  an  academic  pro- 
gram which  draws  together  specialists 
from  among  the  faculty  of  academic  de- 
partments to  facilitate  a  multi-disciplinary 
approach  to  the  study  of  major  geo- 
graphic areas.  Students  who  wish  to 
undertake  such  study  should  consider  the 
unique  combination  of  area  and  language 
training  offered  by  the  five  Foreign  Area 
Studies  Programs:  1)  Asian  Area  Studies, 
2)  Latin  American  Area  Studies,  3)  Near 
Eastern  Area  Studies,  4)  Soviet  and  East 
European  Area  Studies,  5)  Western 
European  Area  Studies.  Near  Eastern 
and  Soviet  Studies  offer  major  programs 
leading  to  a  degree;  the  rest  award  cer- 
tificates in  addition  to  the  student's  major. 
Students  select  courses  from  a  variety  of 
disciplines  {e.g.,  anthropology,  language, 
history,  political  science,  sociology)  at 
both  the  University  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Five  Colleges.  In  addition, 
they  participate  in  special  seminars  and 
cultural  programs,  receive  individual 
academic  counseling,  plus  assistance  and 
encouragement  for  studying  abroad. 
Such  a  program  of  study  provides  a 
broader  focus  than  can  any  one  disci- 
pline; moreover,  it  enables  certain  stu- 
dents to  study  the  area  of  their  own  ethnic 
background.  Finally,  the  Area  Studies 
degrees  and  certificates  enhance  students' 
opportunities  for  entrance  into  graduate 
and  professional  schools,  government 
and  foreign  service,  teaching  and  busi- 
ness   abroad,    and    other    international 


activities. 

Global  Survival  Freshman  Year  Program 

The  Global  Survival  Freshman  Year  Pro- 
gram is  multi-disciplinary  and  problem- 
centered,  focusing  on  five  major  areas  of 
concern:  war,  peace  and  world  order; 
cross-cultural  communication  and  con- 
flict; environmental  deterioration  and 
economic  development;  population;  and 
resources.  The  faculty,  drawn  from  vari- 
ous departments,  provides  courses,  field 
experiences  and  independent  study.  Par- 
ticipants take  a  combination  of  University 
and  Global  Survival  courses  for  a  total  of 
15  credit  hours  per  semester.  Features  of 
the  program  include  identification  with  a 
small  number  of  freshmen,  close  relation- 
ship with  faculty,  an  opportunity  to 
explore  crucial  world  issues  in  an  inte- 
grated format,  and  an  opportunity  to 
pursue  independent  work  in  the 
freshman  year. 

The  University  Honors  Program 

The  Honors  Program  im'olves  a  coopera- 
tive effort  among  the  academic  depart- 
ments of  the  University  and  the  Honors 
Office  that  affords  highh  motivated  stu- 
dents of  pro\'en  abilit)  the  opportunity  of 
taking  University  courses  more  inten- 
sively and  in  closer  contact  with  pro- 
fessors and  other  students.  In  addition, 
members  of  the  program  have  the  be- 
nefits of  individualized  ct)unselling  and 
advice,  and  a  file  of  personal  evaluations 
of  the  student's  work  in  Honors  courses 
that  may  be  used  as  recommendations  for 
graduate  schools  and  job  interviews. 

Any  student  who  has  completed  one 
semester's  work  at  the  University,  includ- 
ing one  Honors  course,  may  be  eligible 
for  admission  to  the  program.  It  must  be 
noted,  however,  that  since  juniors  and 
seniors  are  now  expected  to  go  through  a 
departmental  Honors  Program,  evidence 
of  their  major  department's  willingness  to 
accept  them  may  be  necessary.  The  stu- 
dent must  obtain  an  application  form 
from  the  Honors  Office,  in  E-23  Mach- 
mer,  must  have  on  file  in  the  Honors 
Office  or  obtain,  an  e\aluation  by  the  pro- 
fessor of  his  or  her  performance  in  the 
Honors  course  previously  taken,  and 
must  obtain  a  copy  of  his  or  her  transcript 
from  the  Records  Office  in  Whitmore 
(which  can  be  obtained  free  if  the  candi- 
date says  it  is  for  the  Honors  Office). 
When  the  Honors  Office  has  received 
these  three  items,  an  interview  with  the 
candidate  will  be  arranged,  and  if  the 
student  and  the  interviewer  agree  that  it 
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is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  student  to  join 
that  program,  the  student  will  be  admit- 
ted. 

While  Commonwealth  Scholars  are 
exempted  from  regular  University  core 
requirements,  they  must  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  their  major  and  must  take 
one  Honors  course  every  semester  in  the 
program,  and  must  take  a  minimum  of 
six  Honors  courses.  Under  this  require- 
ment, students  who  are  accepted  into  the 
program  upon  completion  of  the  first 
semester  of  their  freshman  year  must 
take  seven  more  Honors  courses,  one  per 
semester,  in  addition  to  the  one  already 
taken.  Students  accepted  into  the  prog- 
ram upon  completion  of  the  first  semester 
of  their  sophomore  year  or  anytime 
thereafter  must  take  five  more  Honors 
courses,  at  least  one  per  semester,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  one  already  taken. 

A  Commonwealth  Scholar  must  also 
maintain  a  cumulative  average  of  at  least 
3.2.  If  the  average  drops  below  3.2  for 
two  semesters  (not  necessarily  consecu- 
tive), or  if  the  student  receives  an  "F"  in 
each  of  two  consecutive  semesters,  the 
student  may  be  dropped  from  the  prog- 
ram. Commonwealth  Scholars  who  do  not 
follow  the  procedural  requirements  of 
the  program  may  also  be  dropped.  These 
requirements  include  returning  a  list  of 
courses  signed  by  the  preceptor  for  each 
term,  discussing  academic  progress  or 
problems  with  the  preceptor  at  least  once 
a  semester,  responding  promptly  to  con- 
sultation requests  from  the  Director  or 
Associate  Directors  of  the  Honors  Prog- 
ram, and  notifying  the  Honors  Office  of 
current  address  and  telephone  number 
or  change  in  major  or  preceptor.  Any 
student  who  fails  to  meet  these  standards 
must  withdraw  from  the  program.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Honors  Council  has  outlined 
conditions  under  which  students  will  be 
considered  to  be  on  Academic  Probation 
in  the  program: 

l)One  or  more  "F"s  on  the  student's 
permanent  record 

2)  A  semester  average  of  below  3.2 

3)  A  record  of  more  than  one  Incom- 
plete 

A  student  placed  on  Academic  Proba- 
tion for  more  than  one  term  may  be  asked 
to  withdraw  from  the  program  if  the  Di- 
rector and  Associate  Directors  concur  in 
this  decision. 

Di'pmimcnlal  Honors 

Any  student  who  wishes  to  be  eligible  lo 


graduate  with  an  Honors  designation  of 
Magyia  Cum  Lmide  or  Summa  Cum  Laudc 
must  pursue  a  Departmental  Honors 
Program.  Since  the  curricula  of  De- 
partmental Honors  Program  vary  widely 
from  department  to  department,  any 
student  interested  in  pursuing  Honors  in 
his  or  her  major  field  should  investigate 
that  field's  Honors  curriculum.  Although 
a  student  must  usually  have  a  cumulative 
average  of  3.2  or  higher  to  be  eligible  for 
a  Departmental  Honors  Program,  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  students  with  lower  aver- 
ages may  be  admitted.  Any  student  in- 
terested in  pursuing  Departmental  Hon- 
ors should  confer  with  the  Honors  Coor- 
dinator of  his  or  her  major  field. 

Legal  Studies  Program 

The  Legal  Studies  Program  provides  an 
opportunity  for  students  to  pursue  intro- 
ductory and  advanced  courses  about  the 
nature  and  function  of  law:  it  presents 
field  work  and  research  opportunities, 
conferences,  practica,  and  special  courses 
about  law  for  the  University  community; 
and  it  enables  a  limited  number  of  stu- 
dents to  major  in  Legal  Studies.  The 
major  is  individually  designed  around  a 
basic  core  of  study.  This  is  not  a  "pre-law" 
preparatory  program:  it  is  an  interdisci- 
plinary exploration  of  the  phenomena  of 
law,  power,  and  authority,  as  these  are 
manifested  in  culture  and  society.  The 
emphasis  is  on  examining  the  legal  mode 
of  thinking  as  but  one  of  many  possible 
world  views. 

LEGAL  201  and  202  are  the  introduc- 
tory courses  of  the  Legal  Studies  Prog- 
ram. An  important  dimension  of  these 
courses  is  the  study  of  legal  phenomena 
outside  the  formal  legal  system,  dealing, 
for  example,  with  such  institutions  as 
family  and  school. 

The  Legal  Studies  Program  is  allied 
with  a  range  of  faculty  and  courses  in  the 
Five  Colleges.  A  Five  College  Legal 
Studies  Catalogue  lists  many  of  the  offer- 
ings available.  These  courses  are  open  to 
anyone  interested  in  examining  the 
inter-relationships  of  law  and  society.  The 
Legal  Studies  Program  also  offers  oppor- 
tunities for  practical  field  work  experi- 
ence for  qualified  students.  In  the  past, 
these  projects  have  included  legislative 
drafting  and  research,  work  with  the 
Western  Massachusetts  Public  Interest 
Research  Group,  University  Year  for  Ac- 
tion programs,  research  on  pending  liti- 
gation, work  in  legal  services  projects, 
juvenile  court  and  probation,  welfare, 
and  other  governmental  agencies.  The 


program's  Mental  Patients  Advocacy 
Project  also  involves  students  in  the  oper- 
ation of  a  legal  services  office  at  North- 
ampton State  Hospital. 

Admission  to  the  major  is  available  to  a 
small  number  of  undergraduates  in  order 
to  preserve  close  contact  between  stu- 
dents and  faculty.  Admission  is  through  a 
selection  process  in  which  a  study  plan  is 
negotiated  for  each  student  by  the  stu- 
dent and  major  advisor  according  to  their 
mutual  interests. 

Office  of  Internships 

The  Office  of  Internships  gives  students 
from  all  major  departments  opportunities 
to  earn  academic  credit  by  designing  full 
or  part-time  field  experiences  that  di- 
rectly relate  to  their  academic  programs. 

Orchard  Hill  Residential  College 

For  students  living  in  Orchard  Hill  and 
Central  Residence  Areas,  Orchard  Hill 
Residential  College  is  a  unit  of  14  resi- 
dence halls  offering  distinctive  educa- 
tional and  cultural  programs  for  students 
seeking  an  alternative  college  experience. 
Orchard  Hill  offers  a  substantial  number 
of  3-credit  interdisciplinary  courses  each 
semester  and  an  increasing  percentage  of 
these  satisfy  University  core  require- 
ments. In  addition  to  3-credit  courses,  the 
Hill  offers  a  large  variety  of  student  in- 
itiated colloquia,  sponsored  by  faculty 
members  and  supported  by  the  Academic 
Affairs  Office. 

The  program  focusses  on  articulation 
of  student  needs  and  concerns  (life  plan- 
ning, career  decisions,  and  the  individu- 
al's own  program  of  education).  Special 
seminars  and  courses  reflect  major  areas 
of  social  and  personal  concern:  Citizen- 
ship and  Social  Change;  Society  and  the 
Arts;  Racial  Consciousness  and  the  Third 
World;  Science  Technolog)  and  Society; 
Education  and  Community. 

For  more  information,  inquire  at  Mcln- 
tvre  House. 

Overseas  Study 

The  Amherst  campus  offers  a  wide 
variety  of  overseas  study  and  interna- 
tional exchange  programs.  The  Interna- 
tional Programs  Office  may  be  consulted 
for  all  specific  information  on  these  and 
other  overseas  study  opportunities.  In- 
formation on  summer  programs  is  given 
in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Summer  Session  as 
well. 

Freiburg  Program.  In  cooperation  with  the 
University  of  Freiburg,  Germany,  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  operates  its 
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year-long  Freiburg  Program.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  has  a  permanent 
facility  in  Freiburg,  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  Freiburg  Center,  which 
serves  as  the  headquarters  of  the 
Freiburg  Program.  Students  enrolled  in 
the  Program  are  regularly  enrolled  stu- 
dents of  the  University  of  Freiburg,  and 
take  courses  in  a  wide  range  of  social  sci- 
ence and  humanities  courses.  The 
Freiburg  Program  is  not  restricted  to  stu- 
dents concentrating  in  German,  but  ad- 
mits students  in  philosophy,  music,  En- 
glish, history,  comparative  literature,  and 
other  fields.  Enrollment  is  limited  to 
graduate  students  and  superior  upper  di- 
vision undergraduates  with  fluency  in 
German. 

Field  Program  in  Anthropology,  Europe.  A 
four-  or  seven-month  field  program  in 
Anthropology  in  Europe  is  offered  by  the 
Anthropology  Department  to  graduate 
and  advanced  undergraduate  students  in 
anthropology  during  the  spring  or  spring 
and  summer.  Location  of  the  program  in 
Europe  in  any  given  year  depends  upon 
the  selection  of  the  faculty  director.  Pre- 
requisites for  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram include  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
language  required  for  field  research  and 
prior  coursework  in  both  field  methods 
and  the  culture  area  where  research  is  to 
be  conducted.  A  limited  number  of 
stipends  are  available  to  offset  costs  of  in- 
ternational travel  and  maintenance  while 
in  the  field. 

Angers  Program.  The  University  offers  a 
Spring  semester  of  French  studies  at  An- 
gers in  central-west  France.  The  Program 
is  open  to  approximately  50  students  who 
may  earn  up  to  15  credits  in  language, 
literature  and  civilization.  The  courses  of- 
fered permit  acceptance  of  students  with 
varied  interests  and  at  different  levels  of 
proficiency  in  French.  Students  are 
lodged  in  rooming  houses  or  with  fam- 
ilies. 

Academic  Exchanges  in  Britain.  A  number 
of  exchange  programs  allow  approxi- 
mately 40  undergraduates  in  the  hu- 
manities, social  sciences  and  sciences  to 
spend  their  full  junior  or  senior  academic 
year  in  Great  Britain.  Participating  in- 
stitutions include  East  Anglia,  Glasgow, 
Hull,  Kent,  Lancaster,  Royal  Holloway 
College,  Stirling,  Sussex  and  University 
College,  London.  Only  under  exceptional 
circumstances  are  these  programs  avail- 
able for  a  single  semester. 

Links  with  other  United  Kingdom  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  offer  the 
possibility   for   students    in   engineering. 
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business  administration,  physical  educa- 
tion and  education  to  spend  a  year  in 
Britain.  These  include  Froebel  Institute, 
Bulmershe  College,  and  Southlands  Col- 
lege for  education,  Birmingham  for  en- 
gineering. Northeast  London  Polytechnic 
for  business  administration  and  urban 
studies  as  well  as  the  social  sciences,  and 
Central  London  Polytechnic  for  com- 
munications. 

Academic  year  and  second  semester 
programs  for  the  study  of  Fine  Art  are 
available  at  several  London  area  colleges, 
including  Sir  John  Cass  School  of  Art, 
Byam  Shaw  School  of  Drawing  and  Paint- 
ing, and  Central  College  of  Art.  A 
portfolio  is  required  for  admission  to 
some  of  these  programs.  Other  academic 
year  programs  for  study  abroad  include 
exchanges  with  Lagos.  Nigeria:  Tunghai, 
Taiwan;  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 
Canada;  Helsinki,  Finland;  and  Cork,  Ire- 
land. 

Summer  Programs.  Summer  study  pro- 
grams concerning  which  information  may 
be  secured  from  the  International  Pro- 
grams Office  and  the  Suinmer  Session  Bulle- 
tin, include  offerings  in  Freiburg,  Ger- 
many; Dijon,  France;  Lisbon,  Portugal; 
and  Oxford,  England. 

Project  Ten  and  the  Inquiry  Program 

Project  Ten  and  the  Inquiry  Program  are 
semi-autonomous  experimental  pro- 
grams based  in  Pierpont  House,  South- 
west Residential  College.  Students,  staff 
and  faculty  from  throughout  the  Univer- 
sity participate  in  both  programs. 
Through  seminars,  courses,  workshops 
and  tutorials,  people  in  these  programs 
explore  different  ways  of  learning,  and 
the  process  of  coming  to  know  who  you 
are  and  what  you  want  as  a  learner.  Un- 
dergraduates may  choose  to  be  in  either 


or  both  programs. 

The  Inquiry  Program  offers  first  and  sec- 
ond year  students  opportunities  to  work 
closely  with  a  faculty  tutor  to  design  and 
implement  a  personalized  education. 
Students  in  the  program  meet  University 
and  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  core 
requirements  through  individually  ne- 
gotiated plans  of  study  that  may  or  may 
not  include  course  work  in  any  given 
semester,  and  through  specially  designed 
"Modes  of  Inquiry"  seminars.  Upon  satis- 
factory completion  of  the  program  a  stu- 
dent is  awarded  60  credits  and  goes  on  to 
pursue  either  a  BDIC  or  a  traditional 
major  as  a  junior.  The  program  seeks 
students  who  are  self-directed,  ready  to 
take  responsibility  for  their  own  educa- 
tion, and  who  believe  they  can  profit  from 
collaboration  with  a  faculty  advisor  in  the 
design  of  a  total  learning  program.  Older 
and  non-traditional  students  have  found 
the  Inquiry  Program  an  attractive  wav  to 
enter  or  re-enter  college. 
Project  Ten  is  an  attempt  to  build  living- 
learning  communities  within  a  dormitory 
context.  They  foster  and  sustain  indi- 
vidual growth  and  personal  expression 
while  their  members  learn  how  to  make 
decisions  and  how  to  accept  accountability 
to  others  through  a  self-governing  pro- 
cess. 

Students  with  as  divergent  aims  as  pre- 
paring for  an  engineering  degree  or  de- 
veloping a  philosophy  of  life  are  finding 
Project  Ten  and  the  Inquiry  Program  a 
human-sized  context  for  becoming  edu- 
cated. It  has  many  of  the  virtues  of  a  small 
college,  yet  is  able  to  draw  upon  the  re- 
sources of  a  large  university. 

The  variety  of  courses  and  seminars  of- 
fered by  the  programs  is  described  in  a 
brochure  each  semester.  For  more  infor- 
mation and  application  forms,  contact  the 
Project  Ten  Office,  Box  B,  Pierpont 
House,  Southwest  Residential  College. 

Rhetoric 

The  Rhetoric  Program  offers  a  flexible 
and  varied  experience  for  students  ful- 
filling the  University's  "B"  distribution 
requirement.  All  students  (with  certain 
exceptions  for  advanced  placement)  take 
two  courses  in  Rhetoric,  one  from  Group 
I  and  the  other  from  Group  II.  Through 
an  interdisciplinary  effort,  involving 
teachers  from  English  and  Communica- 
tion Studies  as  well  as  other  departments, 
the  Program  seeks  to  give  students  assis- 
tance and  practice  in  many  kinds  of  writ- 
ing and  oral  communication. 

In  a  world  where  the  art  of  practical 
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discourse,  or  rhetoric,  is  crucial  to  the 
analysis  and  solution  of  problems,  the 
study  and  exercise  of  rhetorical  skills  has 
become  one  of  the  most  important  educa- 
tional experiences  in  the  University.  At 
present  the  Program  emphasizes  formal 
and  informal  exposition,  both  oral  and 
written,  imaginative  literature,  mass 
media,  and  film.  There  is  no  under- 
graduate major  in  Rhetoric. 

Southwest  Residential  College 

Southwest  Residential  College  is  the 
largest  residential  area  in  the  University, 
and  offers  a  diverse  educational  program 
open  to  all  students  who  live  in  South- 
west. In  special  cases,  non-Southwest  stu- 
dents may  also  enroll.  These  courses  are 
offered  directly  in  the  dormitories  or  in 
one  of  the  several  educational  Centers. 
The  program  consists  of  experimental 
3-credit  courses  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Southwest  community  and  to 
supplement  regular  University  offerings. 
It  also  includes  special  cross-listed  sec- 
tions of  departmental  offerings  and 
1 -credit,  student-taught  "colloquia"  of- 
fered during  the  semester  and  lasting 
usually  for  eight  weeks. 

During  the  past  year,  over  70  3-credit 
experimental  courses  were  offered  in 
Southwest  covering  women's  studies 
courses,  courses  for  Third  World  stu- 
dents, courses  in  racial  understanding 
and  interdisciplinary  courses  in  the  envi- 
ronment, theatre,  art  and  international 
communications.  These  courses  included 
Women  and  the  Law,  Women  Playwrights, 
Black  Psychology,  Dynamics  of  White  Racism, 
River  Ecology,  Environmental  Concerns, 
Cable  Television,  and  Theatre  Improvisation. 
Some  courses  have  been  cross-listed  with 
Afro-American  Studies,  Psychology, 
Rhetoric  and  School  of  Business.  The 
course  listings  are  published  each  semester  in  a 
pre-registration  and  registration  brochure 
available  in  the  Southwest  Academic  Affairs 
Office,  fohn  Adams  Lobby,  during  the  pre- 
registration  and  registration  periods. 

The  Colloquium  Program  of  eight- 
week,  1 -credit  student  taught  courses  is 
very  flexible  and  directly  responsive  to 
student  interests  under  faculty  sponsor- 
ship and  staff  supervision.  There  were 
over  200  colloquia  offered  this  past  year, 
in  a  wide  range  of  subject  areas:  arts, 
crafts,  vocational  skills;  meditative  and  re- 
ligious workshops;  international  com- 
munications workshops;  survival  skills; 
athletic  and  physical  skills;  study  groups 
in  criminology,  and  support  groups  for 
Belchertown  School  and  Clarke  School 


for  the  Deaf  tutors.  These  student-taught 
colloquia  are  listed  as  they  are  proposed 
and  approved  during  the  course  of  the 
semester  in  the  Southwest  Colloquium 
Office  (John  Adams  Lobby,  Room  I). 

In  attempting  to  determine  the  needs 
of  students  both  in  the  University  and  in 
the  larger  community  Southwest  has  rec- 
ognized two  crucial  areas  of  concern:  ra- 
cism and  sexism.  These  issues  have  been 
made  the  express  priorities  of  this  resi- 
dential area,  and  Southwest's  resources 
are  being  devoted  specifically  to  these 
priorities.  These  priorities  are  ap- 
proached in  various  ways  —  through 
specific  courses,  through  counselor  train- 
ing and  staff  training,  and  through  new 
programs  in  Urban-Community  Studies 
and  a  Transitional  Year  Program  for 
first-year  students.  The  Urban- 
Community  Studies  treat  the  Southwest 
area  and  the  University  environment  as  a 
laboratory  for  self-study  and  institutional 
study.  The  Transitional  Year  courses  deal 
with  the  initial  expectations  and  experi- 
ence of  students  as  they  move  from  home 
and  high  school  into  Southwest  and  the 
University. 

Southwest  promotes  other  kinds  of  in- 
terpersonal awareness  through  its  cross- 
cultural  workshops  and  human  relations 
groups,  and  community  action  programs 
which  take  Southwest  students  into 
neighboring  municipalities  for  service 
and  study.  Development  of  the  educa- 
tional program  and  the  governance  of 
Southwest  is  a  collaborative  effort  be- 
tween the  staff  and  the  student  governing 
bodies  —  the  Southwest  Assembly  and 
the  Centers. 

Project  10,  a  semi-autonomous  experi- 
mental living-learning  program  primarily 
designed  for  students  living  in  Pierpont 
House,  is  a  distinct  though  not  wholly 
separate  part  of  Southwest  Residential 
College  and  its  academic  program.  The 
educational  programs  in  Mackimmie/ 
Humanity  House,  Patterson,  Coolidge 
and  John  Adams  are  part  of  the  overall 
Southwest  living-learning  program  in  the 
dormitories. 

Summer  Sessions 

Enrollment  in  undergraduate  summer 
courses  is  open  to  any  person  who  has 
graduated  from  high  school  or  who  has  a 
Certificate  of  General  Educational  Devel- 
opment. The  University  invites  superior 
high  school  students  to  begin  their  college 
education  immediately  upon  graduation 
by  enrolling  in  the  Summer  Session.  For 
the  highly  motivated  student,  perhaps  al- 


ready convinced  that  his  or  her  formal 
education  will  require  graduate  or 
professional  studies,  an  early  start  may 
conserve  valuable  time.  Similarly,  stu- 
dents in  financial  need  may  find  it  less 
expensive  to  complete  their  under- 
graduate education  in  less  than  four 
years.  Summer  Session  attendance  can 
substantially  reduce  the  time  necessary  to 
obtain  a  bachelor's  degree. 

Graduate  courses  are  provided  for  area 
teachers  and  graduate  students  who  wish 
to  continue  their  work  during  the  sum- 
mer. Courses  are  also  offered  for 
professional  workers  in  specialized  fields. 

Students  who  begin  or  continue  their 
college  careers  in  the  summer  are  advised 
to  plan  their  programs  carefully  with  the 
aid  of  their  advisers.  Enrollment  in  Sum- 
mer Sessions  allows  a  student  to  take 
courses  but  does  not  imply  acceptance 
into  a  degree  program  at  the  University 
of  Massachusetts. 

A  bulletin  describing  the  entire  sum- 
mer program  is  available  from  the  Sum- 
mer Session  Office  in  April  each  year. 

Women's  Studies 

The  Women's  Studies  Program  provides 
an  opportunity  for  students  to  formulate 
an  individually  designed  plan  of  study  in 
consultation  with  a  faculty  sponsor,  lead- 
ing to  a  certificate  minor,  or  a  major  in 
conjunction  with  another  special  pro- 
gram. Bachelor's  Degree  with  Individual 
Concentration.  A  proposal  for  a  four- 
year  B.A.  in  Women's  Studies  is  currently 
under  consideration  by  campus  cur- 
ricidum  committees.  Interested  students 
are  welcome  to  call  or  visit  our  office  for 
advising  on  the  various  options  available. 

As  an  interdisciplinary  academic  pro- 
gram, Women's  Studies  aims  to  inform 
and  develop  awareness  of  the  roles,  con- 
tributions and  existence  of  women  in  all 
fields  of  inquiry.  It  serves  to  facilitate  and 
stimulate  research  and  curriculum  devel- 
opment by  scholars,  teachers  and  stu- 
dents in  a  variety  of  disciplines,  and  acts 
as  a  resource  for  the  whole  academic 
community  by  maintaining  a  library,  bib- 
liographic and  archival  materials. 

In  addition  to  a  wide  range  of  de- 
partmental courses,  the  Women's  Studies 
Program  offers  an  introductory  course 
and  an  advanced  integrative  seminar 
which  enable  students  to  acquire  interdis- 
ciplinary skills  and  pursue  topics  of  their 
own  choice.  Students  majoring  or  earning 
a  certificate  in  Women's  Studies  are  en- 
couraged to  undertake  special  projects 
and   internships   through   the   program's 
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field  work  coordinator. 

Each  semester  the  program  compiles  a 
complete  course  description  guide  includ- 
ing all  Women's  Studies  course  offerings 
in  the  Five  College  area.  Participation  of 
all  students  concerned  with  women's  past 
accomplishments,  present  situation  and 
future  possibilities  is  invited.  For  more  in- 
formation, telephone  545-1922. 

University  Without  Walls 

The  University  Without  Walls  program  at 
the  University  is  one  of  32  UWW  units 
across  the  country  developed  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Union  for  Experi- 
menting Colleges  and  Universities.  The 
program  enables  students  to  earn  a  B.A. 
or  B.S.  from  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts through  a  totally  indi- 
vidualized learning  program  allowing  in- 
dependent study,  internships,  field  expe- 
riences, credit  for  significant  past  learn- 
ing experience,  and  other  self-directed 
projects  outside  the  classroom  and  cam- 
pus. It  welcomes  participants  of  all  ages 
and  diverse  backgrounds  and  interests, 
especially  those  who  would  not  normally 
have  access  to  the  University  but  who  are 
highly  motivated  and  self-disciplined 
enough  to  succeed  in  directing  their  own 
learning  projects.  Upon  admission  to  the 
program,  students  choose  a  faculty  spon- 
sor and  adviser  and  prepare  a  learning 


contract  outlining  learning  objectives,  ac- 
tivities to  meet  those  objectives,  and 
evaluation  procedures.  Students  must 
negotiate  120  credits  in  order  to  receive  a 
degree,  including  University  Core  Re- 
quirements (33  credits)  and  residence 
credits  (45  credits).  Further  information 
and  applications  may  be  obtained  from 
the  University  Without  Walls,  Wysocki 
House. 

Upward  Bound 

Upward  Bound  is  an  educational  experi- 
ence, motivating  disadvantaged  high 
school  students  to  try  for  college.  Upward 
Bound  offers  a  summer  academic  pro- 
gram for  25  students  on  the  campus  and  a 
"follow-up"  program  from  September 
through  May  to  some  95  high  school 
sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors.  Typi- 
cally, Upward  Bound  students  come  from 
a  poverty  background  where  they  often 
have  been  labeled  as  "non-college"  poten- 
tial or  "troublemakers."  Consequently, 
with  the  support  of  the  Committee  for  the 
Education  of  Black  Students  (CCEBS), 
Upward  Bound  strives  to  offer  a  wide 
range  of  academic,  financial,  and 
supportive  services  to  these  Black,  Puerto 
Rican,  and  white  students  from  poverty 
backgrounds  drawing  from  the  total  re- 
sources of  the  University  community. 
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Directory  of 
Courses 


THIS  DIRECTORY  lists  offerings  avail- 
able in  each  college,  school,  division,  and 
department.  Students  should  consult  the 
index  for  the  general  fields  under  which 
specific  courses  may  be  found. 

Summary  of  the  Course  Numbering 
System 

The  University  revised  its  course  number- 
ing system  effective  with  the  Fall,  1977 
semester.  To  facilitate  the  transition,  old 
course  numbers  are  listed  in  parentheses 
as  part  of  individual  course  descriptions. 
The  following  is  the  revised  course 
numbering  system. 

001-099   Non-credit    courses    with    no 
quality-point     value     toward 
graduation   (such    as   courses 
needed  to  make  up  entrance 
deficiencies,    scheduled    tuto- 
rials, etc.). 
100-199   Lower         division         under- 
graduate; freshman  level. 
200-299  Lower        division         under- 
graduate; sophomore  level. 
300-399   Upper         division         under- 
graduate; junior  level. 
400-499   Upper         division         under- 
graduate; senior  level. 
500-599   Combined      graduate/under- 
graduate; suitable  for  upper 
division    undergraduate    and 
beginning  graduate  students. 
600-699  Graduate;  master's  level. 
700-899  Graduate;  advanced  and  doc- 
toral level. 

Under  normal  circumstances,  under- 
graduate students  will  be  concerned  only 
with  courses  numbered  below  600.  Stu- 
dents interested  in  the  University's  pro- 
gram of  graduate  studies  should  consult 
the  Graduate  School  Bulletin. 

The  following  numbers  are  assigned  to 
special  courses  and  academic  activities: 

190,  290,  New  undergraduate  courses 

390,  490   being  taught  on  an  experimen- 
tal basis  —  not  listed  in  catalog. 

590  New  combined  graduate/ 

undergraduate  courses  being 
taught  on  an  experimental 
basis  —  not  listed  in  catalog. 

191-195     Seminars;  undergraduate, 
freshman  level. 

291-295     Seminars;  undergraduate, 
sophmore  level. 

391-395     Seminars;  undergraduate, 
junior  level. 

491-495     Seminars;  undergraduate, 
senior  level. 


591-595     Seminars;  combined  graduate/ 
undergraduate. 

196,  296,  Independent  Study/Special 

396,  496    Problems  courses;  undergrad- 

uate. 

197,  297,  Special  Topics;  under- 

397,  497    graduate 

597  Special  Topics;  combined 

graduate/undergraduate. 

298,  398    Practicum/Field  Experience; 
undergraduate. 

498.  499    Departmental  Honors. 

Corresponding  numbers  are  assigned  to 

600-800  level  courses. 

Roman  numerals  indicate  the  semester(s)  in 
which  a  course  is  given. 
Capital  letters  appearing  in  parentheses 
after  course  titles  designate  various 
categories  of  courses  required  for  gradu- 
ation. See  the  first  section  of  this  book  for 
a  full  explanation  of  graduation  require- 
ments. 

NOTE:  All  regular  semester  courses 
meet  for  three  class  hours  each  week 
unless  otherwise  indicated.  All  courses 
carry  three  credits  unless  otherwise 
indicated.  Courses  carry  no  prerequis- 
ites unless  specified. 


Schools,  Colleges,  and 
Major  Programs 

Undergraduate    MAJOR    programs    are 
available  in  the  following  areas: 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Faeulty  of  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts 

Afro-American  Studies 
Art 

Chinese 
Classics 

Comparative  Literature 
English 
Fine  Arts 
French 
German 
History 
Italian 
Japanese 

Journalistic  Studies/English 
Music 
Philosophy 
Russian 
Spanish 
Theater 


Fatuity  of  Natural  Sciences  and 
Mathematics 

Astronomy 

Biochemistry 

Botanv 

Chemistry 

Geography 

Geology 

Mathematics 

Microbiology 

Physics 

Zoology 

Faculty  of  Social  and  Behavioral 
Sciences 

Anthropology 

Communication  Studies 

Economics 

Political  Science 

Psychology 

Sociology 

Interdisciplinary  Programs 

Classics  &  Philosophy 

Judaic  Studies 

Linguistics  &  Philosophy 

Linguistics  &  Chinese 

Linguistics  &  German 

Linguistics  &  Japanese 

Linguistics  &  Russian 

Mathematics  &  Philosophy 

Near  Eastern  Studies 

Science 

Social  Thought  &  Political  Economy 

Soviet  &  East  European  Studies 

School  of  Business  Administration 

Accounting 

General  Business  &  Finance 

Management 

Marketing 

School  of  Education 

Education 

Human  Development 

School  of  Engineering 

Chemical  Engineering 

Civil  Engineering 

Computer  Systems  Engineering 

Electrical  Engineering 

Industrial  Engineering  &  Operations 

Research 
Mechanical  Engineering 

College  of  Food  and  Natural  Resources 

Animal  Sciences 
Entomology 
Environmental  Design 
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College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences 


Environmental  Sciences 

Fisiieries  Biology 

Food  &  Agricultural  Engineering 

Food  Marketing  Economics 

Food  &:  Resource  Economics 

Food  Science 

Forestry 

Home  Economics 

Hotel,  Restaurant,  &  Travel 

Administration 
Human  Nutrition 
Leisure  Studies  8c  Resources 
Natural  Resource  Studies 
Plant  Pathology 
Plant  &  Soil  Sciences 
Wildlife  Biology 
Wood  Technology 

School  of  Health  Sciences 

Communication  Disorders 

Community  Health  &  Health  Education 

Environmental  Health 

Health  Laboratory  Science 

Nursing 

Public  Health 

School  of  Physical  Education 

Physical  Education 
Sport  Studies 


Jeremiah  M.  Allen,  Dean,  Faculty  of 
Humanities  and  Fine  Arts;  Seymour  Shap- 
iro, Dean,  Fatuity  of  Natural  Sciences  and 
Mathematics;  T.  O.  Wilkinson.  Acting  Dean, 
Faculty  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences; 
James  W.  Shaw,  Associate  Dean,  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences;  Ernest  Hofer,  Associate 
Dean,  Faculty  of  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts; 
Edward  Chang,  James  S.  Chumbley,  Julia 
A.  Fata,  Nancy  E.  Lamb,  and  Jose  L. 
Monserrate,  Assistant  Deans,  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
consists  of  three  Faculties  with  a  common 
curriculum.  Departments  and  programs 
within  each  Faculty  are  as  follows: 

Humanities  and  Fine  Arts  —  Afro- 
American  Studies,  Art,  Asian  Studies, 
Classics,  Comparative  Literature,  English, 
French  and  Italian,  Germanic  Languages, 
History,  Linguistics,  Music  and  Dance, 
Philosophy,  Slavic  Languages,  Spanish 
and  Portuguese,  and  Theater. 

Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics  — 
Biochemistry,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Com- 
puter and  Information  Science,  Geology 
and  Geography,  Mathematics  and  Statis- 
tics, Microbiology,  Physics  and  As- 
tronomy, Polymer  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing, and  Zoology. 

Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  —  An- 
thropology, Communication  Studies, 
Economics,  Political  Science,  Psychology, 
and  Sociology. 

The  College  has  programs  of  study 
leading  to  four  bachelor's  degrees: 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science. 
Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts,  and  Bachelor  of 
Music.  All  departments  (except  Linguis- 
tics, Computer  and  Information  Science, 
and  Polymer  Science  and  Engineering) 
offer  a  program  leading  to  the  B.A. 
degree.  In  addition  to  the  customary 
departmental  majors,  interdisciplinary 
majors  or  programs  are  provided  in 
Classics  and  Philosophy,  Journalistic 
Studies,  Judaic  Studies,  Linguistics  and 
Chinese,  Linguistics  and  German,  Lin- 
guistics and  Japanese,  Linguistics  and 
Philosophy,  Linguistics  and  Russian, 
Mathematics  and  Philosophy,  Near  East- 
ern Studies,  Pre-dental,  Pre-medical  and 
Pre-veterinary  Studies,  Science,  Social 
Thought  and  Political  Economy,  and 
Soviet  and  East  European  Studies.  Cer- 
tificate Programs  are  available  in  Asian 
Studies,  General  Language  Interpreta- 
tion, Latin  American  Studies,  and  West- 
ern European  Area  Studies,  which  do  not 
constitute  majors,  but  are  offered  for 
students  with  particular  interest  in  these 
areas.  The  B.S.  degree  may  be  earned 


only  if  the  major  is  in  science,  one  of  the 
natural  sciences,  mathematics,  psychol- 
ogy, pre-dental,  pre-medical,  or  pre- 
veterinary  studies.  The  B.F.A.  programs 
have  a  strong  emphasis  in  art  and  the  B. 
Mus.  programs  reflect  an  emphasis  in 
music.  All  degree  programs  combine  a 
basic  proficiency  or  experience  in  com- 
munication and  a  study  in  depth  in  one 
area  with  supporting  study  in  the  other 
two  of  the  three  main  divisions  of 
learning  represented  by  the  three  Facul- 
ties. 

Courses  appropriate  to  the  com- 
municative skills  and  distribution  re- 
quirements in  the  three  areas  are  noted  in 
University  Bulletins  by  the  respective 
codes  (B),  (C),  (D),  and  (E). 

A  program  of  study  which  conforms 
with  the  following  eight  provisions  qual- 
ifies the  student  who  completes  it  for  the 
appropriate  degree.  Advanced  placement 
and  transfer  credits  may  be  applied 
toward  any  or  all  of  these  quahfications, 
but  at  least  45  credit  hours  and  half  of  the 
major  program  must  be  completed  in 
residence. 

1.  At  least  120  credits  (Distribution 
Requirement  A). 

2.  A  basic  proficiency  or  experience  in 
communication  skills  must  be  achieved  by 
completing  six  credits  in  rhetoric  (Distri- 
bution Requirement  B);  the  two  rhetoric 
courses  must  include  at  least  one  of 
RHET  100  (Group  I)  and  one  of  RHET 
110  or  above  (Group  II).  A  Group  I 
course  is  a  pre-requisite  for  a  Group  II 
course. 

3.  Foreign  Language:  For  the  B.A.  and 
B.S.  degrees  only,  a  basic  proficiency  or 
experience  with  foreign  language  must  be 
demonstrated  by  (a)  completion  of  a 
foreign  language  course  at  the  140  level, 
(b)  score  of  600  or  above  on  a  CEEB 
achievement  test  taken  while  in  high 
school  or  on  a  placement  test  adminis- 
tered at  UMass,  (c)  satisfactory  comple- 
tion in  high  school  of  a  fourth-level 
foreign  language  course  or  a  third-level 
course  in  one  foreign  language  and  a 
second-level  course  in  another,  (d)  a  year 
in  a  high  school  in  which  English  is  not 
the  basic  language  of  instruction,  (e) 
substitution  of  language-related  study 
with  proper  authorization  (see  CASIAC). 

4.  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts  (Distribu- 
tion Requirement  C):  Four  "C"  courses 
for  B.A.;  three  "C"  courses  for  B.S., 
B.F.A. ,  B.  Mus. 

5.  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  (Dis- 
tribution Requirement  D):  Four  courses, 
three  of  which  must  be  "D".  for  the  B.A.; 
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three  "D"  courses  for  B.S.,  B.F.A.,  and 
B.Mus. 

6.  Natural  Sciences  and/or  Mathemat- 
ics (Distribution  requirement  E):  Four 
"E"  courses  for  B.A.,  B.S.;  three  "E" 
courses  for  B.F.A  and  B.  Mus. 

7.  For  a  B.S.  degree,  the  major  must  be 
in  Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics,  or 
Science,  Psychology,  Pre-dental,  Pre- 
medical,  or  Pre-veterinary  Studies;  and  a 
minimum  of  60  credits  must  be  earned  in 
courses  in  Natural  Sciences  and  Mathe- 
matics or  Psychology,  or  courses  in  other 
areas  that  are  E-designated. 

8.  An  approved  major  program  must 
be  completed.  The  traditional  de- 
partmental major  programs  are  the  most 
common,  and  they  are  described  in  the 
following  pages.  A  few  others,  including 
several  interdepartmental  majors,  are 
specified  and  administered  by  standing 
committees  of  the  faculty  and  are  de- 
scribed elsewhere. 

All  major  programs  have  these  features 
in  common:  a)  faculty  guidance,  b)  a 
coherent  program  of  study  made  up  of  at 
least  24  credits,  at  least  15  of  which  must 
be  in  upper  division  courses  in  this 
College,  and  c)  at  least  12  completely  free 
electives. 

Full-time  students  with  majors  in  the 
College  are  eligible  to  use  a  pass/fail 
option  in  one  course  each  semester  and  in 
those  summer  sessions  in  which  they 
enroll  for  at  least  9  credits.  University 
regulations  restrict  exercise  of  the  option 
to  a  maximum  of  five  courses  completed 
in  satisfaction  of  University  requirements, 
but  the  College  permits  its  use  in  those 
courses  presented  in  satisfaction  of  its 
additional  requirements.  Exercise  of  the 
option  in  courses  required  for  a  student's 
major  is  subject  to  permission  of  the 
Department. 

Advisory  System 

When  students  elect  a  special  major  or  are 
admitted  to  a  specialized  degree  pro- 
gram, they  may  obtain  a  faculty  adviser 
from  that  major.  Faculty  advisers  help 
students  choose  their  program  of  study 
and  also  serve  as  a  source  of  information 
about  general  academic  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  options.  Students  may  choose 
a  specific  major  on  entrance  or  they  may 
postpone  this  choice  until  the  fourth 
semester.  Until  choosing  a  specific  major, 
students  are  listed  as  a  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  major,  and  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  Information  and  Advis- 
ing Center  (CASI  AC)  serves  as  a  student's 
adviser.  Faculty  members  from  a  broad 


range  of  disciplines  form  the  staff  of 
CASIAC,  and  a  student  may  meet  with 
the  same  staff  member  or  may  talk  with 
the  person  on  duty  at  the  time.  A  primary 
goal  of  the  Center  is  to  help  a  student 
choose  a  major  which  is  consistent  with 
his  or  her  interests  and  potentialities. 

A  student  has  considerable  freedom  in 
choosing  a  program  of  study  and  major. 
However,  a  few  of  the  major  programs 
require  sequences  of  courses  which 
extend  over  seven  or  eight  semesters. 
Students  who  do  not  take  the  right 
courses  in  their  freshman  year  may  have 
to  use  a  summer  session  or  extra 
semesters  to  accommmodate  these  se- 
quences if  the  ultimate  major  is  As- 
tronomy, Biochemistry,  Chemistry, 
Mathematics  or  Physics,  or  if  they  are  in 
the  Bachelor  of  Music  or  Bachelor  of  Fine 
Arts  program.  Some  standard  freshman 
year  programs  are: 


Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts 

Rhetoric 

Introduction  to  .\rt 
Studio  .-^rt 


and  two  of  the  following: 
Math  or  Science 
Humanity 
Social  Science 


Social  Science  (B.A.  or  B.S.) 


Rhetoric 
Social  Science 


and  two  of  the  following; 
Humanity  or  Fine  Art 
Math  or  Science 
Second  Social  Science 
Foreign  Language 


Mathematics  (B.A.  or  B.S) 


Rhetoric 

Math  (Calculus) 

Science 


Bachelor  of  Music 

Rhetoric 
Music  Theory 
Music  Literature 


Humanity  (B.A.) 

Rhetoric 
Humanity  or 
Fine  Art 


and  one  of  the  following: 
Foreign  Language 
Social  Science 
Humanity 


and  two  of  the  following: 
Math  or  Science 
Social  Science 
Humanity, 
other  than  Music. 


and  two  of  the  following 
Foreign  Language 
Social  Science 
Math  or  Science 
Second  Humanitv 


Science  (B.A.  or  B.S.) 

Rhetoric 

Chemistry 

or  Physics* 

Math 

(Calculus,  if  prepared) 


and  one  of  the  following: 
Foreign  Language 
Humanity 
Social  Science 
Second  Science 


^Chemistry  Majors  elect  Chemistry 
1 1:^:  Biology  and  Geologv  majors  elect 
Chemistry  111;  and  Physics  and  ."^stron- 
omv  majors  elect  Physics  181. 
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Humanities  and  Fine  Arts 


W.E.B.  Dubois  Department  of 
Afro-American  Studies 

Chairman  of  Department:  Associate  Pro- 
fessor John  H.  Bracey,  Jr.;  Associate 
Chairman:  Associate  Professor  Chester 
Davis;  Professors:  J.  Cole,  Lester;  As- 
sociate Professors:  R.  Cole,  Richards, 
Shepp,  Stevens,  Strickland,  Thelwell, 
Terry;  Assistant  Professors:  Afesi,  Allen, 
Austin,  Miles;  Instructors:  Ramos.  Ad- 
junct Professors:  Boyer,  Ford,  Jackson, 
Kaplan,  Killian,  Murphy,  Roach,  Puryear, 
H.  Seymour. 

The  W.E.B  DuBois  Department  of 
Afro-American  Studies  offers  an  under- 
graduate major  for  those  students  who 
wish  to  gain  an  in-depth  knowledge  of  the 
history  and  culture  of  Black  people  in 
Africa  and  the  New  World.  The  course  of 
study  is  inter-disciplinary,  and  offers  the 
student  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  a 
variety  of  learning  situations,  both  on  and 
off  the  campus.  This  major  provides 
foundations  for  students  who  have 
professional  aspirations  toward  teaching 
or  advanced  scholarship  in  a  given 
discipline  in  the  social  sciences  or 
humanities.  It  is  also  suitable  for  students 
preparing  for  professional  training. 
Further,  this  major  can  be  of  value  to 
students  interested  in  the  creative  and 
performing  arts,  in  that  one  of  its 
concentration  areas  includes  music, 
dance,  theatre,  and  the  plastic  arts. 

Courses  and  programs  are  also  de- 
signed for  general  interest  and  specific 
relevance  to  students  in  disciplines  other 
than  Afro-American  Studies. 

The  maximum  of  39  required  major 
credtis  incorporates  a  number  of  disci- 
plines in  the  social  sciences  and  hu- 
manities. After  taking  a  prescribed  intro- 
ductory core  of  18  credits,  the  student 
may  concentrate  in  the  social  sciences, 
history,  or  the  humanities  in  which  he  or 
she  is  required  to  take  21  additional 
hours,  including  a  senior  thesis  or 
equivalent.  Approved  courses  in  other 
departments  of  the  University  or  in  other 
schools  in  the  Five  College  consortium 
may  be  credited  toward  this  major. 
Specific  requirements  may  be  obtained  by 
contacting  Associate  Chairman  Davis. 


101  Introduction  to  Black  Studies: 
Overview  (D) 

An  interdisciplinary  preview  of  the 
basic  concepts  and  literature  in  the 
disciplines  covered  by  Black  Studies. 
Includes  history,  the  151  social 
sciences,  and  the  humanities  as  well 
as  conceptual  framework  for  investi- 
gation and  analysis  of  Black  history 
and  culture. 

102  Introduction  to  Black  Studies: 
Research  &  Writing  (D) 

Basic  research  methods;  including 
library  use,  project  development, 
notes,  and  bibliographies,  and  writ- 
ing research  papers.  Strongly  rec- 
ommended for  entering  Freshmen. 

111  Survey  of  African  Art  (C) 

The  literature  on  African  art  and 
analysis  of  theoretical  basis  for  its 
study  and  of  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  its  major  traditions. 
Historical  survey  of  Black  art  from 
prehistoric  times  (5000  B.C.)  to  the 
European  arrival. 

112  Introduction  to  Clay  and  Plaster 

Basic  techniques  and  conceptualiza- 
tions in  traditional  African  and 
Afro-American  sculptural  forms, 
e.g.,  masks,  icons,  busts.  Relation  of 
clay,  plaster  and  plastics  to  metal 
sculpture. 

113  (213)  Afro-American  Art  History  (C) 

Visual  expression  in  the  Black  Diasp- 
ora (United  States,  Caribbean,  and 
Latin  America)  from  the  early  slave 
era  and  early  Black  masters  to  the 
present.  The  era  of  slave  art,  the 
Colonial  period,  the  Black  Renais- 
sance, and  developments  in  Black  art 
since  the  1930s. 

1 15  (215)  Afro- American  Dance  Theater 
Workshop  I 

Beginner's  class  in  Afro-American 
dance  technique.  Includes:  1)  work- 
ing methods  and  dance  skills;  2) 
lectures  and  demonstrations  using 
films,  videotapes,  slides,  and  visiting 
dancers  from  Black  dance  com- 
panies; and  3)  selected  literature  on 
the  dance. 

123  (223)  Afro-American  People  (D) 

Analysis  of  the  culture  ot  Black 
people  in  the  United  States,  defini- 
tions of  Black  culture,  retention  of 
Africanisms,  language  in  relation  to 


culture,  the  arts,  the  position  of 
religion  and  the  Black  church, 
political  movements  and  economic 
institutions. 

130  (131)  African  History:  300  A.D.  to 
European  Colonization  (C) 

History  of  Africa  including  its  natual 
environment,  development  and 
basic  characteristics  of  African  cul- 
ture, major  African  civilization  from 
300  A.D.  to  European  penetration, 
the  slave  trade  and  its  impact  on 
African  and  European  cultures. 

131  (135)  African  History:  Colonialism 
to  the  Rise  of  Independent  African 
States  (C) 

Survey  history  of  West  and  Central 
Africa  from  the  incursion  of  col- 
onialism to  the  present  period  of 
independent  states.  Political  and 
economic  development  as  well  as 
current  internal  and  external  prob- 
lems. Continuation  of  AFROAM  130 
(131);  may  be  taken  independently. 

132  Afro- American  History:  1619  to  the 
Civil  War  (C) 

Development,  organization,  practice 
and  consequence  of  slavery  and 
historical  survey  of  the  American 
scene  covering  ten  phases:  begin- 
ning with  the  Revolutionary  Era  and 
the  paradox  of  slavery  amidst  the 
struggle  for  American  political  free- 
dom. 

133  Afro-American  History:  Civil  War 
to  the  Present  (C) 

Major  issues  and  actions  from  the 
Civil  War  to  the  rise  of  the  Black 
Power  movement.  Political  and  social 
history  includes  Blacks  in  Recon- 
struction governments,  labor,  educa- 
tion, migrations,  urbanization  and 
political  organizations  and  move- 
ments. 

151  Culture  and  Literature  (C) 

The  relevant  forms  of  Black  cultural 
expression  contributing  to  the  shape 
and  character  of  contemporary 
Black  Culture:  the  literary  applica- 
tion of  these  in  traditional  Black 
writers. 

152  Black  Rhetoric  (B) 

Social  and  psychological  implications 
of  the  adoption  of  English  as  a 
completely  alien  language.  Devel- 
opment    of    forms     of    expression 
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necessitated  by  conditions  of  slavery; 
use  of  the  Bible  as  a  model  for  Black 
rhetoric;  development  of  the  ser- 
mons; evolution  of  language  of 
Black  politics;  and  use  of  satire  as  a 
means  of  communication. 

155  Revolutionary  Concepts  in 
Afro-American  Music  I  (C) 

Introduction  to  the  history  of  Black 
music  from  African  origins  to  end  of 
19th  century.  Styles,  characteristics, 
and  instrumentation  in  early  African 
music  and  development  of  New 
World  forms  from  early  religious 
expression  to  beginning  of  the  blues. 

156  Revolutionary  Concepts  in 
Afro-American  Music  II  (C) 

African-American  music  from  be- 
ginning of  the  20th  century  to  the 
present.  Development  of  blues 
forms  through  jazz,  swing,  bebop, 
etc.  Special  attention  to  Louis 
Armstrong,  Duke  Ellington,  Charles 
Parker  and  other  leading  figures  in 
Black  American  music. 

161    Introduction  to  Political 

Science  —  20th  Century  (D) 

The  role  of  Black  Americans  in 
political  theory  and  movements  in 
the  United  States.  Development  of 
Black  political  thought  and  organiza- 
tion through  the  20th  century, 
beginning  with  DuBois  and  includ- 
ing such  movements  as  the  Niagara 
and  Garvey  Movements  and  Islamic 
Nationalism.  Development  of  politi- 
cal institutions  within  the  Black 
community. 

211  Afro- American  Textile  Design  and 
Fabric  Printing 

Uses  motifs  that  relate  to  both 
African  and  Afro-American  cultural 
experiences.  Includes  structuring 
and  organizing  designs  for  reprod- 
uction on  dress  and  furnishing 
fabrics  and  techniques  involved  in 
production. 

212  Sculpture:  Welded  Sheetmetal 

Introductions  to  forms  and  tech- 
niques of  African  masters  and 
Afro-American  adaptations  in  metal 
sculpture.  Aesthetic  and  conceptual 
problems.  Work  primarily  in  brass, 
copper  and  steel. 


216  Afro-American  Dance  Theater 
Workshop  II 

Intermediate  class.  Performance 
techniques  and  improvisational 
methocis  within  framework  of 
movement  stylizations  and  language, 
which  reflects  movement  and 
rhythmic  patterns  common  to  Black 
communities,  e.g.,  walking,  social 
dancing,  body  attitudes  during  con- 
versations, etc.  Prerequisites:  AF- 
ROAM  115  (215)  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

217  Contemporary  Black  Image  Making 

(C) 

Graphic  communication  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  cultures,  world  view, 
institutions,  and  value  creation  and 
transmission  of  African  and  non- 
African  societies.  Contemporary 
examples  related  to  Afro-American 
society.  Studio  work  in  painting, 
print  processes,  experimental  media, 
and  murals. 

219  Voices  of  New  Africa  House  Choir 

Preparation  and  performance  of 
choral  music  in  the  Black  tradition, 
i.e.,  spirituals,  gospels,  worksongs, 
chants,  hollers,  etc.  Credit,  1. 

221  Cultures  of  West  Africa  (D) 

A  survey  of  the  social,  political, 
economic,  and  religious  patterns  of 
the  traditional  cultures  of  West 
Africa.  The  problems  of  continuity 
and  change  with  these  societies  and 
their  consequences. 

222  The  Black  Church  in  America  (C) 

The  church  as  a  continuing  and 
powerful  institution  among  Black 
Americans.  The  role  of  the  church 
during  different  periods  of  history; 
functional  interpretation  of  religion 
among  Afro-Americans,  and  anal- 
ysis of  various  types  of  Black 
churches. 

224  Economic  Problems  of  Black 
People 

Critical  areas  in  the  economic 
progress  of  the  Black  commimity;  an 
historical  analysis  providing  a  broad 
framework  for  understanding  of 
current  problems. 

227   Racism  and  American  Social 
Analysis  (D) 

The  uses  and  interpretations  of  race 
in   traditional  analysis  of  American 


political  and  social  history.  The  role 
of  intellectuals  as  both  advocates  and 
adversaries  of  racist  theories  in 
American  scholarship  in  the  univer- 
sities. 

232   History  of  Black  Nationalism 

Black  Nationalism  from  the 
Nationalist  Movement  of  the  1870s 
to  the  present. 

234  The  Harlem  Renaissance  (C) 

The  Black  literary  and  artistic 
movement  of  the  late  19th  and  early 
20th  centuries  and  the  coming 
together  of  Black  intellectuals  in  the 
Harlem  of  the  1920s.  Examination 
of  the  writings  of  Langston  Hughes, 
Claude  McKay,  W.E.B.  DuBois,  and 
others. 

235  Black  Sociological  Thought  (D) 

The  classic  works  written  by  Black 
sociologists  such  as  DuBois,  Frazier, 
Charles  Johnson,  Allison  Davis, 
Drake  and  Clayton  and  Oliver  C. 
Cox.  The  various  viewpoints,  under- 
lying assumptions,  place  in  the 
American  sociological  tradition,  and 
theoretical  contribution  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  Black  Experience. 
Prerequisite:  SOCIOL  101. 

243   Afro-American  Folklore  Workshop 

(C) 

Formal  study  of  folktales,  music,  and 
movement  and  development  of 
folklore  troupe  to  perform  stage 
adaptations  of  epic  tales.  Students 
may  also  write  own  skits  and  one-act 
plays  based  on  folk  tradition. 

251  Black  Drama  (C) 

Investigation  of  the  problems  of 
aesthetics  in  Black  drama  through  a 
close  study  of  representative  plays 
covering  the  period  from  the  1920s 
to  the  late  1960s.  Also  an  examina- 
tion of  published  criticism  by  White 
and  Black  drama  critics. 

252  Black  Images  in  White  American 
Writings  (C) 

Critical  survey  of  White  attitudes 
toward  Black  people  as  reflected  in 
the  national  literature  from  colonial 
times  to  the  present.  Includes  works 
of  Poe,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Dreiser, 
O'Neill,  Hemingway  and  Faulkner. 
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253   Pre-Civil  War  Black  Writing  (C) 

Examination  of  the  variety,  range, 
and  content  of  Black  literary  expres- 
sion in  the  period  between  1776  and 
1866  through  the  study  of  novels,  a 
play,  poetry,  autobiographies,  ap- 
peals and  defenses.  Attention  to 
both  slaves  and  free  Blacks. 

257  The  Contemporary  Afro-American 
Novel:  Richard  Wright  to  Ishmael 
Reed  (C) 

The  novels  of  .Afro- American 
writers  from  the  publication  of 
Wright's  The  Outsider  (1953)  to 
Reed's  Mumbo  Jumbo  (1972).  These 
works  and  others  will  be  looked  at  in 
terms  of  techniques  and  methods 
used  to  examine  the  Black  and 
American  experiences. 

264   Foundation  of  Black  Education  in 
the  United  States  (C) 

A  critical  examination  of  the  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  social  forces 
which  have  shaped  the  course  of 
education  for  Black  people  in  the 
United  States  from  the  Reconstruc- 
tion period  to  the  present. 

311    Afro- American  Dance  III: 
Contemporary  Techniques 

New  and  experimental  techniques  in 
contemporary  Black  choreography 
and  body  language.  Combining  ele- 
ments of  dance  and  drama  into  a 
unified  form.  Students  choreograph 
short  work. 

318  (218)  Black  Music  and  the  Theater 

Workshop  in  composing,  arranging 
and  performing  music  for  Black 
theater.  Work  with  faculty  members 
in  theater  in  creating  a  musical  score 
for  a  play.  Prerequisites:  Ability  to 
play  a  musical  instrument,  passable 
skill  in  reading  music  and  some 
knowledge  of  scales,  chords,  and 
harmony. 

320  (220)  Contemporary  Black  Urban 
Education  (D) 

Present  conditions  of  education  for 
Black  children  in  northern,  urban 
schools.  Social  science  assumptions 
which  influence  education,  (e.g., 
Coleman,  Moynihan,  Jencks,  Jen- 
sen), integrated  vs.  all-Black  public 
schools,  the  "innovation"  movement, 
and  independent  Black  community 
schools. 


326  (226)   Double  Jeopardy:   Autobiog- 
raphies of  Black  Women  (C) 

The  role  of  the  Black  woman  in  her 
community,  and  her  struggle  against 
oppression  and  racism  in  the  larger 
society. 

331   (231)  Life  and  Writings  of  W.E.B. 
DuBois 

DuBois,  "Father  of  Pan-Africanism," 
and  his  influence  on  the  political 
thought  of  Black  Americans. 

333   Afro-American  Slavery 

Examines  important  questions  con- 
cerning slavery  in  the  United  States 
with  some  comparisons  with  slavery 
in  Latin  America.  Identifies  impor- 
tant ideological  forces  which  helped 
determine  the  character  of  the 
literature  on  the  subject.  Prerequis- 
ites: .AFROAM  132,  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

345   (245)  The  Southern  Novel:  Black 
and  White 

Comparison  of  treatment  ot  the 
South;  the  southern  experience,  and 
the  Black  experience  bv  southern 
Black  and  white  writers.  Themes  in- 
clude the  Black  rebel,  women,  na- 
ture and  time. 

354  (254)  Contemporary  African  Novels 

(C) 

Oral  foimdations  ot  West  .A.trican 
literature  and  the  study  of  re]jresen- 
tative  comtemjjorary  novelists  of 
both  English  and  French  West  .Af- 
rica (Chinua  .Achebe,  Amos  Tutuola, 
Camara  La\e.  and  others). 

361  (261)  Revolution  in  the  Third 
World  (D) 

The  natiu'e  ot  the  re\olutionar\' 
process  in  Third  World  countries: 
Russia,  China,  Cuba,  Vietnam  and 
Guinea  Bissau.  An  attempt  to  iden- 
tity the  social,  economic,  ]3olitical 
and  cultmal  factors  which  ad\ance 
or  retard  this  |)rocess. 

362  (262)  Writing  of  Frantz  Fanon  (D) 

ln-de|3th  examination  of  Fanon's 
analvsis  of  colonialism  and  ills  con- 
tribution to  understanding"  of  re- 
volution and  political  action.  In- 
cludes his  concept  of  Negritude,  par- 


tici]5ation  in  .Vlgeriaii  revolution,  in- 
voKement  \vith  Euroi^ean  liberal 
left,  and  search  for  his  own  identitv. 

363   (263)  Pan-Africanism  and  the  Third 
World 

Survey  of  the  historv  of  Pan- 
.Africanism  through  its  roots  in  the 
West  Indies  to  its  manifestations  in 
England,  the  United  States,  and  the 
Conferences  of  1954.  The  |3olitics  of 
the  "nonaligned"  or  neutralist  coun- 
tries, and  the  politics  of  the  Third 
World  Nation  States. 

394  (392)  Seminar  in  African  Art 

Chronology  and  historical  perspec- 
tive on  development  of  various  .Afri- 
can art  forms.  Historv,  anthropol- 
ogy, and  archeologv  utilized  to  re- 
cover earlv  culttnes.  Also  uses  of  oral 
soinxes.  Prerequisite:  AFRO-AM 
111  or  permission  of  instrtictor. 

396  (385)  Special  Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  Bv  ar- 
rangement with  members  ot  the  de- 
jjartment.  Credit,  l-h. 

398   (256)  Practicum  in  Prison 
Education 

Organized  into  interdisciplinary 
teams,  students  work  with  inmates  in 
a  Massachusetts  Correctional  Institu- 
tion as  resoiuce  ]3ersons  and  instruc- 
tors in  Black  literatiue,  historv,  and 
cultiue.  Prerequisite:  iqjperclass 
standing,  permission  of  instructor. 

Credit.  (■>. 

412   (312)  Afro-American  Dance  IV: 
Composition  in  Black  Theater 
Dance 

.Advance  coiuse.  Continuation  of 
311.  Emphasis  on  composition  and 
choreographv. 

491    (331)  Readings  in  Afro-American 
History 

Selected  topics  in  Black  social  and 
])olitical  historv,  e.g.,  slaverv.  recon- 
struction, free  Blacks,  protest 
movements,  etc.  Extensive  reading 
in  the  secondarv  literatiue  to  famil- 
iarize the  students  with  problems  ol 
historical  analvsis  and  inter|M-eta- 
tion.  Prerequisites:  AFRO  AM  l.'^'i, 
133,  Junior-Senior  standing. 
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492  (332)  Readings  in  African  History 

Selective  topics  in  African  social  and 
political  history.  Specific  topics  dic- 
tated by  the  interest  of  the  students 
in  a  given  semester.  Extensive  read- 
ing in  the  secondary  literatine  to 
familiarize  students  with  various 
problems  of  historical  analysis  and 
interpretation.  Prerequisites:  AF- 
ROAM  130  (131),  131  (135),  and 
Junior-Senior  standing. 

493  (330)  Research  in  Afro-American 
History  (C) 

.\n  introduction  to  historical  re- 
search through  use  of  primary 
sources,  bibliographies  and  other 
reference  tools,  including  local 
sources,  oral  and  written.  Prerequis- 
ites: AFROAM  132,  133,  Junior- 
Senior  standing. 

494  (265)  Seminar  in  Black  Culture 

Similarities  and  differences  in  the 
culture  of  Black  folks  in  West  Africa, 
the  Caribbean  and  the  United  States. 
Students  make  a  presentation  based 
on  comparative  research  on  a 
selected  aspect  of  Black  culture.  Pre- 
requisites: .\FROAM  221  and  123 
(223)  or  permission  of  instructor. 

497  (310)  Topics  in  the  Black  Creative 
Arts 

Seminar/workshop  for  upper  level 
students.  Research  in  selected  areas 
of  the  creative  arts  (e.g.,  music, 
dance,  theater,  plastic  arts)  utilizing 
primary  and  secondary  sources,  field 
tapes,  oral  sources,  discographies, 
videotapes,  etc.  Students  prepare 
paper  or  equivalent. 

498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research,  thesis  ojjtion.  By  ar- 
rangement with  Department  and/or 
Honors  Office. 

Crcdil,  I. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  Depart- 
ment  and/or    Honors   Office.  C.mli/, 
Credit,  l-\ 


Art 

Chairman  of  Department:  Professor  George 
M.  Wardlaw;  Professors:  Becker,  Benson, 
Coughlin,  Friedmann,  Grillo,  Kamys, 
Mallary,  Norton,  Perkins,  Roskill,  Roy, 
Townsend,  Wang,  Wozniak;  Associate 
Professors:  Berube,  Cheney,  Gongora, 
Hendricks,  Krumm,  McGee,  Paston, 
Schleappi,  Stevens,  Assistant  Professors: 
Brown,  Hoppin,  Kearns,  Parks,  Patter- 
son. 

Entrance  Procedures 

Portfolios  are  required  from  all  appli- 
cants except  those  applying  for  the  B.A. 
in  Art  History.  The  portfolio  should  be  in 
the  form  of  35mm  colored  slides  of  at 
least  ten  works.  Slides  must  be  submitted 
in  a  9"  x  11"  clear  plastic  viewing  sheet, 
each  slide  labelled  with  name,  medium, 
and  size.  Slides  should  not  be  sent  until 
requested  by  the  Admissions  Office. 
Portfolio  examination  for  admission  to 
the  Art  Department  will  be  based  on  the 
criteria  of  demonstrated  ability  and  high 
academic  standard. 

For  specific  Departmental  Require- 
ments for  the  four  years,  students  should 
contact  the  Director  of  Undergraduate 
Studies  in  Art.  The  sequence  of  courses  is 
available  in  checklist  form  in  that  office. 

There  are  additional  Departmental 
Regulations  with  which  all  students  must 
comply  (e.g.  Special  Problems  Contract, 
etc.).  These  regulations  are  available  in 
written  form  in  the  Undergraduate  Art 
Office.  Although  not  included  as  part  of 
the  course  descriptions,  field  trips  may  be 
required  in  certain  courses  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  instructor. 

Programs 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree  Program — The 
B.A.  degree  program  is  designed  to 
provide  an  aesthetic  and  historic  knowl- 
edge of  the  visual  arts  while  affording  an 
opportunity  to  develop  creative  ability. 
While  all  programs  are  subject  to  Univer- 
sity requirements,  the  B.A.  degree  pro- 
gram requires  a  greater  involvement  than 
the  B.F.A.  degree  program  in  courses  not 
directly  within  the  Art  Department.  The 
B.A.  degree  program  offers  two  majors: 
Art  History  and  Studio. 

The  B.A.  in  Studio  requires  a 
minimum  of  42  art  credits  (six  elementary 


courses— 100,  101,  102,  103,  ARTHIS 
100,  &  110  —  and  eight  upper  division 
courses  —  numbered  200  and  above,  two 
of  which  must  be  art  history  electives.) 
The  B.A.  in  Art  History  requires  a 
minimum  of  30  art  history  credits  (six 
credits  at  the  introductory  level  —  ART 
HIS  100,  110  — and  24  upper  division 
credits,  which  will  include  at  least  one 
seminar  —  300  level  course).  As  the 
declaration  of  the  major  is  prerequisite  to 
the  selection  of  a  faculty  advisor,  it  is  best 
to  declare  an  Art  History  major  within  the 
freshman  or  sophomore  years.  Art  His- 
tory is  taught  as  an  area  of  the  humanities 
tying  in  with  the  history,  literature  and 
philosophy  of  a  given  culture  or  period, 
and  forming  part  of  the  history  of  ideas  in 
general.  Course  offerings  in  the  area  are 
organized  to  provide  three  levels  of  in- 
struction: a)  Introductory  Survey  (100 
level),  b)  Area  Courses  (200  level),  c) 
Seminars  (300  level).  The  student  con- 
sults with  the  faculty,  especially  in  the 
final  two  years,  to  develop  the  sequential 
program  best  suited  to  the  student's 
needs  and  interests.  Directed  under- 
graduate work,  including  the  writing  of 
an  honors  thesis,  mav  be  elected  by  qtial- 
ified  students. 

Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  Degree  (Studio)  — 
During  the  first  two  years,  the  student 
experiences  a  foundation  program  of 
several  courses  in  drawing,  two  and  three 
dimensional  design  and  a  general  history 
of  art.  Because  of  its  contemporary 
nature  and  relevance,  it  is  required  that 
Modern  Art,  ARTHIS  522  be  taken  as 
early  as  possible  by  B.F.A.  degree  pro- 
gram candidates.  The  B.F.A.  program  in 
Studio  Art  is  of  a  professional  nature  and 
enlists  the  most  intensive  coverage  of  one 
chosen  medium:  ceramics,  printmaking, 
sculpture  or  painting,  to  be  selected  by 
the  end  of  the  sophomore  year.  The 
B.F.A.  degree  program  consists  of  fewer 
core  requirements  to  allow  for  concentra- 
tion within  the  Art  Department.  It  in- 
volves a  minimum  of  60  credits  in  studio 
art,  12  in  art  history  and  48  credits  in 
other  disciplines  for  satisfaction  of  the 
University  Core  and  graduation  credit 
requirements. 

Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  (Studio  xvith  Art 
Education)  —  This  program  provides  the 
student     with    the     Massachusetts    State 


Board  of  Education  requirements  for 
certification  to  teach  Art  in  public  school 
systems  at  either  the  elementary  or 
secondary  level.  The  program's  minimal 
requirements  include  39  credits  in  studio 
art.  12  in  art  history,  6  in  art  education, 
15  in  student  teaching,  9  in  education  and 
psychology  and  39  in  other  academic 
disciplines  to  satisfy  the  University  Core 
and  graduation  credit  requirements. 

Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  (Design)  —  The  De- 
sign program  is  a  professional  area 
offered  as  an  option  within  the  Art 
Department.  The  requirements  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  other  programs  in  the 
Department  and  lead  to  a  B.F.A.  degree 
in  design.  The  Design  area  is  an 
interdisciplinary  program  of  studies  in- 
corporating professional  courses  from 
related  departments  of  the  University 
such  as  Environmental  Design  and  Land- 
scape Architecture.  Individualized  pro- 
grams are  possible  through  course  offer- 
ings from  art  and  design;  however,  the 
main  professional  sequence  is  structured 
toward  Human  Environment  and  Design, 
or  Interior  Design.  The  program  is 
intended  to  meet  professional  standards 
set  forth  by  the  national,  professional  and 
educational  associations  in  the  field  of 
design  for  accreditation  and  professional 
standing.  The  program's  educational  goal 
aims  at  educating  the  professional  de- 
signer in  basic  design,  in  communication 
skills,  in  architectural  construction  with 
emphasis  on  interior  detailing,  in  plan- 
ning, in  related  phases  of  environmental 
design,  in  history  and  general  knowledge, 
and  in  planning  and  designing  all  interior 
spaces.  Designers  must  learn  to  under- 
stand techniques  of  programming, 
analysis  of  spaces,  and  must  be  trained 
and  encouraged  to  develop  breadth  and 
depth  of  design  solutions  both  for  today 
and  tomorrow. 

CREATIVE  ART 


100  Basic  Drawing  (C) 

Drawing  in  black  and  white,  apply- 
ing pencil,  crayon,  charcoal  tech- 
niques to  representation  in  line  and 
tone,  emphasizing  sound  observa- 
tion and  effective  presentation.  6 
studio  hours. 

101  (102)  Drawing  Composition  (C) 

Continuation  of  ART  100.  Emphasis 
on    pictorial    composition    and    ad- 


vanced drawing  techniques.  6  studio 
hours. 

102  (120)  Basic  Design  I  (C) 

Two-dimensional  design  concepts 
arising  out  of  work  with  specific 
problems  in  a  variety  of  media.  6 
studio  hours. 

103  (122)  Basic  Design  II  (C) 

Continuation  of  ART  102.  Specific 
three-dimensional  problems,  stress- 
ing the  interrelationship  of  mate- 
rials, processes,  techniques,  and 
sculptural  concepts.  Prerequisite, 
.•\RT  101.6  studio  hours. 

104  Basic  Studio  (C) 

Non-art  majors  ONLY.  Introduction 
to  visual  concepts  through  a  combi- 
nation of  formal  presentations  and 
laboratory  experiences.  Emphasis  on 
developing  understanding  of  diver- 
gent points  of  view  in  Art  rather 
than  the  development  of  skills  or 
creative  accomplishments.  6  class 
hours.  Not  permitted  for  Art  majors 
for  credit. 

201  (230)  Advanced  Drawing 

Investigation  and  development  of 
various  techniques  and  media  with 
special  emphasis  on  figure  drawing. 
Prerequisites,  ART  100  and  101.  6 
studio  hours. 

202  (232)  Advanced  Drawing  Problems 

Advanced  work  in  traditional  and 
contemporary  drawing  media.  In- 
dependent exploration  of  graphic 
problems  emphasized.  Solutions  to 
problems  sought  in  relation  to 
student's  personal  objectives. 
Prerequisite,  ART  201.  6  studio 
hours. 

211   (215)  History  of  Decorative  Arts 

Historical  orientation  in  the  devel- 
opment of  styles  in  decorative  arts. 
The  causes  and  factors  behind 
cultural  exchange  and  the  formation 
of  aesthetic  preferences.  The  his- 
toric development  of  furnishings 
and  decorative  arts. 

220   Painting  I  (C) 

Easel  painting  in  oil  .related  media, 
based  on  elementary  understanding 
of  physical  properties  of  medium, 
and     encouraging     individual     di- 


rections within  limitation  of  sound 
composition.  Prerequisites,  ART  100 
and  101.  6  studio  hours. 

221   (222)  Painting  II  (C) 

Initial  concentration  on  transparent 
water  color,  emphasizing  control  of 
techniques  and  mastery  of  color 
relationships.  Further  experience 
with  opaque  water  color,  such  as 
gouache,  casein.  Prerequisites,  ART 
100  and  101.  6  studio  hours. 

240  Printmaking:  Relief  I  (C) 

Basic  study  of  material,  technique, 
and  aesthetic  considerations  peculiar 
to  relief.  Students  print  their  own 
work.  Prerequisites,  ,'\RT  100  and 
101,  or  permission  of  instructor.  6 
studio  hours. 

241  (242)  Printmaking:  Intaglio  I  (C) 

Basic  study  of  materials,  techniques, 
and  aesthetic  considerations  peculiar 
to  etching,  engraving,  and  aquatint. 
Students  print  their  own  work. 
Prerequisites,  ART  100  and  101,  or 
permission  ot  instructor.  6  studio 
hours. 

242  (244)  Printmaking:  Lithography  I 

(C) 

Basic  study  of  materials,  techniques, 
and  aesthetic  considerations  peculiar 
to  lithography.  Students  print  their 
own  work.  Prerequisites,  .\RT  100 
and  101  or  permission  of  instructor. 
6  studio  hours. 

245  (254)  Typography  I 

A  studio  course  in  typography  and 
book  design.  The  student  selects  a 
text,  sets  it  in  type,  prints  and  binds 
at  least  one  copy  of  the  finished 
book.  6  studio  hours. 

250  (210)  Interior  Design  I 

Introduction  to  graphics,  interior 
layouts,  normative  and  descriptive 
elevations,  2-  and  3-point  perspec- 
tive drawing,  architectural  measura- 
tion  and  theorv  of  proportion. 
Prerequisites,  .\RT  100  and  101  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

251  (211)  Interior  Design  II 

Advanced  elevations,  layouts  and 
perspective;  freehand  perspective, 
theory  of  color,  light.  Prerequisite, 
ART  '250  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
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260  Sculpture  I  (C) 

Experimentation  with  materials.  In- 
vestigation into  the  nature  of 
3-dimensional  form.  The  develop- 
ment of  3-dimensional  order.  Indi- 
vidual projects.  Prerequisites,  ART 
100  and  103.  6  studio  hours. 

261  (262)  Sculpture  II  (C) 

Continuation  of  ART  260.  Pre- 
requisite, ART  260.  6  studio  hours. 

265  (292)  Light  Workshop 

Introduction  to  the  use  of  light  as  a 
medium  of  aesthetic  expression  with 
emphasis  on  individual  investigation 
into  the  techniques  of  modifying  the 
quality  of  illumination.  Prerequi- 
ites,  three  semesters  in  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing areas:  painting,  sculpture, 
ceramics,  or  printmaking.  6  studio 
hours. 

266  (276)  Computer  Graphics 
Workshop  I 

Art  students  learn  FORTRAN  while 
others  apply  their  programming 
skills  to  computer  art.  Lecture/ 
workshop  sessions  4  hrs.  per  week. 
Lab.  2  hrs.  Prerequisites:  must  be 
B.F.A.  student,  or  already  know 
FORTRAN  and  have  an  interest  in 
art.  Interview  with  instructor  re- 
quired. 

270  Introduction  to  Metals  and  Fibers 

(C) 

Introduction  to  materials  and  con- 
cepts related  to  design  and  execution 
of  objects  utilizing,  or  embellished  by 
metals,  wood,  enamels  or  fibers. 
Emphasis  on  expanding  design  con- 
cepts applicable  to  the  above  media. 
Prerequisite,  ART  100  and  101  or  6 
studio  hours. 

280  Ceramics  I  (C) 

Involvement  with  form  through  the 
use  of  clay  and  related  materials. 
Hand-building  and  work  on  the 
potter's  wheel  stress  a  creative, 
aesthetic  approach  and  related 
ceramic  history.  Prerequisite,  ART 
100  and  101.  6  studio  hours. 

281  (282)  Ceramics  II  (C) 

Continuation  of  ART  280.  Further 
refinement  through  hand-building 
and  wheel  techniques.  Introduction 
to  technology  of  clay,  engobes,  and 
firing.  Prerequisite,  .'VRT  280,  6 
studio  hours. 


285  (288)  Glass  Blowing  I 

Basic  principles  and  techniques  of 
glass  blowing  from  molten  mixes, 
emphasizing  experimental  form. 
Prerequisite,  ART  281  or  permission 
of  instructor.  6  studio  hours. 

310  (248)  Art  Education:  Methods  and 
Materials  I 

Methods,  tools,  and  materials  used 
in  the  public  school  art  program, 
with  emphasis  on  the  elementary 
school  level.  6  studio  hours.  Re- 
quired for  art  education  majors; 
prerequisite  for  student  teaching. 

311  (250)  Art  Education:  Methods  and 
Materials  II 

The  literature,  philosophies,  proce- 
dures, and  methods  used  in  the 
teaching  of  art,  with  emphasis  on  the 
secondary  school  program.  Re- 
quired for  art  education  majors; 
prerequisite  for  student  teaching. 

312  (252)  Art  for  the  Young  Child 

The  teaching  of  art  in  relation  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  chil- 
dren; program  planning,  evaluation, 
studio  projects,  and  art  resources. 

320  (224)  Painting  III 

Continuation  of  ART  220.  Pre- 
requisite; ART  220.  6  studio  hours. 

321  (226)  Painting  IV  (Techniques  and 
Materials) 

Advanced  work  in  traditional  and 
contemporary  painting  techniques 
and  media.  Includes  encaustic, 
tempera,  oil,  oil-resin,  acrylic  poly- 
mer, synthetic  media,  grounds  and 
supports.  6  studio  hours.  Prerequis- 
ites, ART  221,  320. 

340  (246)  Printmaking:  Relief  II 

Advanced  study  of  materials,  tech- 
niques, and  aesthetic  considerations 
relevant  to  relief  printmaking.  Stu- 
dents print  their  own  work.  Pre- 
requisites, ART  240,  241,  242.  6 
studio  hours. 

341  (340)  Printmaking:  Itaglio  II 

Advanced  study  of  materials,  tech- 
niques, and  aesthetic  considerations 
relevant  to  etching,  engraving,  and 
aquatint.  Students  print  their  own 
work.  Prerec]uisitcs,  .ART  210,  241, 
242.  6  studio  hours. 


342   Printmaking:  Lithography  II 

Advanced  study  of  lithography,  with 
emphasis  on  concepts  and  tech- 
niques of  color  lithography.  Pre- 
requisite, ART  240,  241,  242.  6 
studio  hours. 

350  (330)  Interior  Design  III 

Planning,  design,  analysis  and  pro- 
gramming of  interior  spaces  both 
residential  and  public.  Interior  ma- 
terials, uses,  applications,  specifica- 
tions and  schedules.  Prerequisites, 
ART  250  and  251  or  equivalent. 

351  (331)  Interior  Design  IV 

Continuation  of  Interior  Design  III 
with  addition  of  research  studies  and 
design  problems  exploring  pro- 
gramming and  coordination  of  col- 
ors and  furnishings.  Portfolio  prep- 
aration and  presentation.  Prerequi- 
sites, ART  250,  251,  350. 

352  Construction  Methods  and 
Materials 

Interior  environmental  systems;  a 
survey  course  for  Design  students 
covering  electrical,  heating,  ventilat- 
ing, air  conditioning,  plumbing  and 
acoustical  systems,  and  their  graphic 
applications  to  design  and  working 
drawings. 

353  (350)  Sheher  Technology  and 
Design 

Historic  and  contemporary  con- 
struction techniques  in  wood,  stone, 
concrete  and  plastic.  Design/ 
construction  relationships,  materials 
and  components  of  architectural 
interiors  and  furnishings.  Prerequi- 
site: permission  of  instructor. 

354  (358)  Furniture  Technology  and 
Design 

Required  for  Interior  Design  stu- 
dents. Includes  some  lighting  and 
graphic  information  and  projects. 
May  be  elected  by  students  in: 
ENVDES,  THEATR,  ART.  BDIC- 
ARCH.  Prerequisite,  ART  250  or 
251,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

355  (356)  Furniture  Technology 

Required  for  professionally  oriented 
students  who  will  have  to  design 
free-standing  and  built-in  furniture 
as  required  in  most  contract  and 
manv  residential  interior  commis- 
sions. May  be  elected  bv  students  in 
ENVDES,       LANDARCH,       ART, 
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BDIC-ARCH. 
250  or  251. 


Prerequisite,      ART 


:358  (217)  Applied  Design 

An  advanced  course  in  which  the 
elements  and  principles  of  design 
are  employed  to  solve  a  series  of 
specific  design  problems.  A  variety 
of  media  required.  Prerequisites, 
ART  100  and  101. 

360  (264)  Sculpture  III 

A  sequence  of  problems  in  direct 
and  cast  metal  sculpture,  using  a 
variety  of  metals,  techniques,  and 
processes.  Emphasizes  traditional 
and  modern  foundry  methods,  and 
includes  gas  and  electric  welding. 
Prerequisite,  ART  261  (previously 
or  concurrently).  6  studio  hours. 

361  (266)  Sculpture  IV 

Encourages  development  of  a  per- 
sonal approach  to  sculpture  and 
creative  decisions.  The  student 
selects  projects  and  materials  of 
interest  to  himself  and  completes 
them  within  a  classroom  situation. 
Prerequisite,  ART  360  (previously 
or  concurrently).  6  studio  hours. 

366  (278)  Computer  Graphics 
Workshop  II 

Continuation  of  Computer  Graphics 
Workshop  I.  4  hrs.  per  week.  Lab.  2 
hrs.  Prerequisite,  ART  266. 

380  (284)  Ceramics  III 

Creation  of  ceramic  forms  with 
stress  on  aesthetic  principles  rather 
than  utility.  Introduction  to  ceramic 
glaze  technology  and  coloring 
media.  Related  ceramic  history.  Pre- 
requisite, ART  282,  6  studio  hours. 

381  (286)  Ceramics  IV 
Continuation  of  ART  380.  Emphasis 
on  expressive  potential  of  clay  and 
glazes.  Advanced  techniques  in  glaze 
technology.  Introduction  to  kiln 
design.  Prerequisite,  ART  380.  6 
studio  hours. 

385  (294)  Glassblowing  II 

Further  refinement  through  addi- 
tional forming  techniques  for 
molten  glass.  Prerequisite,  ART  285. 
6  studio  hours. 

396  (385,  386)  Special  Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem  for  qualified  students.   Permis- 


sion of  instructor  and  the  filing  of  a 
plan  of  study  required  before  regis- 
tration. May  not  duplicate  material 
covered  in  other  courses.  Prerequi- 
site, Junior  standing  in  Art. 

Credit,  1-6 

400   (388)  BFA  Degree 

Project  —  Ceramics,  Painting, 
Printmaking,  and  Sculpture 

An  independent  advanced  investiga- 
tion and  work  pursued  under  the 
direction  of  a  selected  faculty  com- 
mittee and  designed  to  evolve  a  body 
of  work  mature  in  concept  and 
individual  in  style.  Permission  of  the 
committee  and  the  filing  of  a  plan  of 
study  are  required  before  registra- 
tion. Normally  taken  for  6  credits; 
however,  course  levels  5  and  6  may 
be  incorporated  for  up  to  12  credits. 
May  not  be  repeated.  Prerequisite, 
Senior  standing  in  BFA  program. 

Credit,  6-12 

420  (320)  Painting  V 

Exploration  of  traditional  and  con- 
temporary attitudes  and  approaches 
toward  painting  the  human  figure. 
Prerequisites,  ART  320  and  321.  6 
studio  hours. 

421  (322)  Painting  VI 

Advanced  work  in  painting  composi- 
tion with  emphasis  on  independent 
exploration  of  painting  problems 
and  the  development  of  effective 
personal  forms  of  visual  communica- 
tion. Prerequisite,  ART  420.  6  studio 
hours. 

450  (354)  Professional  Practice 

Professional  and  business  practices 
in  design  and  architectural  offices. 
Budgeting,  product  specifications 
and  legal  documents  relating  to  the 
practice  of  design.  The  preparation 
of  a  portfolio  and  resume,  and 
general  preparation  for  professional 
careers.  Prerequisite:  Senior  status. 

458   (219)  Textiles  for  the  Interior 

Basic  factors  related  to  durability, 
maintenance,  appearance,  appro- 
priateness, performance  and  cost  of 
textiles  used  in  residential,  commer- 
cial and  public  interiors.  Prerequi- 
sites, ART  100  and  101. 

460  (360)  Sculpture  V 

Advanced  work  in  constructions  and 
assemblage;  formal  and  informal 
methods  of  composition,  in  a  variety 


of  materials  and  assembly  tech- 
niques. Prerequisite,  ART  361.  6 
studio  hours. 

461   (362)  Sculpture  VI 

Individual,  collaborative  and  class 
projects  of  an  advanced  nature  in 
new  sculptural  media  such  as  plas- 
tics, light,  and  kinetics.  Also  inter- 
media projects  involving  the  combi- 
nation of  sculpture  with  other  arts 
such  as  painting,  photography,  ar- 
chitecture, urban  design,  music, 
dance,  theater,  etc.  Prerequisite, 
ART  460  (previously  or  concur- 
rently). 6  studio  hours. 

480  (380)  Ceramics  V 

Advanced  exploration  of  ceramics 
and  related  media.  Continued 
technology.  Modern  ceramic  history. 
Emphasis  on  individual  objectives. 
Prerequisite,  ART  381.  6  studio 
hours.  May  be  concurrent  with  ART 
381. 

481  (382)  Ceramics  VI 
Continuation  of  Art  480.  Emphasis 
on  personal  interpretation  of  major 
contemporary  problems  in  ceramics. 
Prerequisite,  May  be  concurrent 
with  ART  480.  6  studio  hours. 

498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By 
arrangement  with  Department 
and/or  Honors  Office.  Credit,  4. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  Depart- 
ment and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  1-5. 

ART  HISTORY 

100   (111)  Survey  of  the  History  of  Art: 
Early  Cultures  and  Civilizations  (C) 

Art  and  architecture  in  the  western 
world  from  the  Paleolithic  era  to  the 
Gothic  period. 

110  (113)  Survey  of  the  History  of  Art: 
Renaissance  to  Modern  (C) 

Art  and  architecture  in  the  western 
world  from  the  Renaissance  to  the 
present  time. 

115  (117)  Introduction  to  the  Visual 
Arts  (C) 

An  examination  of  the  diverse  media 
of   the    visual    arts    from    a    topical 
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rather  than  a  strictly  historical  view- 
point. Beginning  with  the  funda- 
mental techniques  of  formal  and 
stylistic  analysis,  the  course  surveys  a 
wide  range  of  topics  in  the  context  of 
the  relation  of  art  objects  to  their 
cultures,  creators,  critics,  and  public. 

315  (381,  383)  Methods  of  Art  History 

(C) 

An  introduction  to  the  methods  of 
study  in  this  field,  emphasizing 
different  approaches  to  the  work  of 
art.  Recommended  for  art  history 
majors;  open  to  other  qualified 
students.  Permission  of  instructor. 

396  (385,  386)  Special  Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement, with  members  of  the 
department.  Credit,  1-6. 

498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By 
arrangement  with  Department 
and/or  Honors  Office.  Credit,  4. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  Depart- 
ment and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  1-5. 

500  (205)  Greek  Art  (C) 

The  sculpture,  painting  and  ar- 
chitecture of  Ancient  Greece  from 
Protogeometric  beginnings  to  the 
end  of  the  Hellenistic  period.  Stu- 
dents are  encouraged  to  take  ART 
110  or  ART  1 1 5  before  this  course. 

506  (225)  Early  Medieval  Art  (C) 

Early  Christian  art  and  the  begin- 
nings of  Byzantine  art  in  East  and 
West;  Coptic  art.  Barbarian  and 
Celtic  influences  in  northern  Europe; 
Carolingian,  Ottonian  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  art. 

507  (227)  Arts  of  the  Romanesque  and 
Gothic  Periods  (C) 

Art  of  the  High  Middle  Ages; 
Romanesque  and  Gothic  Art  with 
emphasis  on  architecture,  monu- 
mental sculpture  and  painting  in 
western  Europe. 

511   (245)  Italian  Art  of  the  Early  and 
High  Renaissance,  1400-1520  (C) 

The  development  of  Italian  art  and 
architecture  of  the    15th   and  early 


16th  centuries  in  historical  context. 

512  (249)  Renaissance  in  Northern 
Europe,  (1400-1600) 

A  historical  and  topical  survey  of  the 
art  produced  in  Flanders,  Holland, 
Germany,  and  France  from  1400  to 
1600  with  emphasis  on  painting. 
Prerequisite,  .^RT  100  or  110  or 
115. 

513  (347)  Italian  Art  of  the  Late 
Renaissance  and  Mannerism  (C) 

The  dissolution  of  the  High  Renais- 
sance; pro-to-Baroque  and  early 
Mannerist  art;  the  courtly  Man- 
nerism of  the  revived  feudal  class 
after  1530;  the  artistic  response  to 
the  Counter-Reformation.  Pre- 
requisite, ART  511  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

516  (255)  Baroque  Art  and  Architecture 
in  Italy  (C) 

Art  and  architecture  in  Italy  from 
1600  to  1750,  with  emphasis  on 
Rome.  Students  are  encouraged  to 
take   ART    110  or    115   before   this 


517  (265)  Baroque  Art  and  Architecture 
in  Northern  Europe  (C) 

Art  and  architecture  in  France, 
Flanders,  Holland,  Germany,  and 
Austria  from  1600  to  1750.  Students 
are  encouraged  to  take  ART  1 10  or 
1 15  before  this  course. 

521  (285)  European  Art,  1780-1880  (C) 
Major  developments  in  painting 
from  David  to  Post-Impressionism  in 
France,  England,  and  Germany. 

522  (287)  European  Art,  1880-Present 

(C) 

Major     artists     and     developments 

from     Post-Impressionism     to     the 

present. 

526  (295)  American  Art  (C) 

The  earliest  colonial  art,  the  impact 
of  later  European  influences,  re- 
gional art  of  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries,  and  contemporary  devel- 
opments. 

531    (291)  19th  Century  Architecture  (C) 

Developments  in  the  late  18th  cen- 
tury and  history  of  changes  in  style, 
technical  advances,  and  aesthetic 
principles  during  the  19th  century  in 
Europe  and  America. 


532   (293)  20th  Century  Architecture  (C) 

Developments  in  modern  architec- 
ture in  Europe  and  America  from 
1900  to  the  present,  including 
influential  personalities,  social  and 
political  influences,  structural  inno- 
vations, and  aspects  of  city  planning. 

536  (233)  Islamic  Art  and  Architecture  I 

(C) 

Survey  of  the  art  and  architecture  of 
the  Islamic  peoples.  Origins  of 
Islamic  art  and  institutions  in  the 
Near  East,  and  its  development 
throughout  the  Islamic  world  to  the 
eve  of  the  Mongol  invasions  in  the 
13th  century. 

537  (235)  Islamic  Art  and  Architecture 
11(C) 

Survey  of  the  art  and  architecture  of 
the  Islamic  peoples;  beginning  in  the 
13th  century.  The  arts  of  the 
Mongols  and  Timurids  in  Iran  and 
the  Mamluks  in  Egypt,  through  the 
great  Turkish,  Iranian,  and  Indian 
Islamic  cultures  of  the  16th  century 
and  beyond. 

541  (271)  Art  of  India  (C) 

The  development  of  ancient  Indian 
culture,  analyzed  through  the  sur- 
viving arts.  Beginning  with  the 
Neolithic  revolution  and  the  remains 
of  the  Indus  Valley  Civilization, 
focuses  mainlv  on  the  development 
of  the  arts  of  Buddhism  through  the 
Gupta  period. 

542  (273)  The  Hindu  Temple  (C) 

The  concept  and  development  of  the 
Hindu  Temple  of  South,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  Southeast  Asia.  Empha- 
sis on  the  coherence  and  integration 
of  the  arts  in  traditional  culture. 

543  (277)  The  Art  of  Buddhism  (C) 

The  development  of  Buddhism  as 
seen  through  the  development  of 
Buddhist  art,  as  it  spread  from  India 
via  Central  and  Southeast  Asia  to 
China  and  Japan. 

546  (261)  The  Arts  of  Africa,  Oceania, 
and  Pre-Columbian  Americas  (C) 

An  introduction  to  the  so-called 
"primitive  arts"  of  traditional  peo- 
ples of  Africa,  Oceania  and  pre- 
Columbian  Americas. 
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551  (391)  Roman  Art  (C) 

Origins  and  development  of  Roman 
architecture,  portraiture,  historical 
relief,  painting  and  mosaics.  Pre- 
requisites, ART  115  or  500  or 
Ancient  History  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

552  (305)  Art  of  Early  Mediterranean 
Cultures  (C) 

Brief  consideration  of  Paleolithic- 
Neolithic  background;  emphasis  on 
the  high  cultures  of  the  Bronze  Age; 
Egypt  (and  related  Tigris-Euphrates 
lands);  Minoan  and  Helladic;  Hittite 
and  derived.  Also,  Cyprus,  Assyrian 
and  Syro-Palestinian  in  first  mil- 
lenium.  Prerequisite,  ART  115,  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

556  (325)  Medieval  Painting  (C) 

Early  Christian  murals  and  mosaics; 
Byzantine  painting;  early  and  later 
medieval  painting  in  Western 
Europe;  stylistic  parallels  in  manu- 
script illumination  and  stained  glass. 
Prerequisites,  ART  110,  115,  506. 
507  or  permission  of  instructor. 

562  (365)  Aspects  of  Northern 
European  Baroque  (C) 

Selected  aspects  of  Art  or  Architec- 
ture in  France,  Flanders,  Holland, 
Germany,  or  Austria  from  1600  to 
1750.  Treated  in  a  combination 
lecture-seminar  of  limited  size.  Pre- 
requisite, ART  516,  517  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

563  (397)  Aspects  of  American 
Architecture  (C) 

Selected  aspects  of  the  history  of 
changes  in  style,  technical  advances, 
or  aesthetic  principles  of  architec- 
ture in  the  United  States.  Prerequi- 
site, permission  of  instructor. 

566  (393)  Criticism  of  Modern  Art 
(Seminar) 

Practical  exercises  in  the  evaluation 
of  modern  paintings.  Discussion  of 
the  results. 

571   (275)  Chinese  Painting  (C) 

The  secular  tradition  of  the  East 
Asian  graphic  arts,  from  prehistoric 
times  up  to  the  present.  Korean  and 
Japanese  as  well  as  Chinese  works 
discussed. 


581,  582,583,584,585  (371,  373)  Great 
Themes  in  Art  History  (C) 

Central  themes,  issues,  and  prob- 
lems of  an  important  area  in  the 
history  of  art.  Prerequisite,  a  survey 
level  course  bearing  on  the  particu- 
lar theme  to  be  examined,  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

586,  587,588,589  (375,  377)  Masters  of 
Western  Art  (C) 

Intensive  study  of  the  work  of  a 
master  in  the  field  of  art.  Permission 
of  instructor.  1  or  2  class  hours. 

Asian  Studies 

Chairman  of  Program:  Associate  Professor 
Ching-mao  Cheng;  Associate  Professors 
Naff,  Teng;  Assistant  Professors,  Cohen, 
Gjertson;  Visiting  Instructor  Sato;  As- 
sociated Faculty:  Maki  (Political  Science), 
Miller  (Comparative  Literature),  Minear 
(History),  Shetterly  (Five  College). 

Major  programs  can  be  arranged  in 
either  Chinese  or  Japanese  language  and 
literature  in  which  students  may  place 
emphasis  on  either  modern  or  classical 
language.  Students  in  either  major  pro- 
gram receive  training  designed  to  provide 
them  with  a  substantial  foundation  in 
reading,  speaking,  and  understanding 
the  language,  as  well  as  with  a  basic 
knowledge  of  the  respective  literatures 
and  their  cultural  contexts.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  acquire  a  background  in 
the  history,  government,  society,  religion, 
and  arts  of  China  and  Japan  —  a  back- 
ground essential  for  an  understanding  of 
the  cultures  and  literatures  of  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  people.  Assistance  in  de- 
signing a  major  program  may  be  obtained 
at  the  Asian  Studies  Program  Office,  26 
Thompson  Hall. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  listed  below, 
various  departments  in  the  University 
(and  Five  College  system)  offer  courses 
dealing  with  specific  aspects  of  China, 
Japan,  and  other  parts  of  Asia.  Consult 
the  offerings  of  the  Departments  of 
Anthropology,  Art,  Comparative  Litera- 
ture, Geography,  History,  Political  Sci- 
ence, and  Sociology. 

LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

CHINESE 

106  (I)  (240)  Fiction  East  &  West  (C) 

Comparison     of     Western      fiction 
which     turns     to     the     Orient     for 


inspiration  with  exemplary  texts 
from  the  Chinese  literary  tradition. 
Understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
"fiction"  in  different  traditions. 

110   Non-Intensive  Elementary  Chinese 
I 

Non-intensive  instruction  in  conver- 
sational Mandarin,  with  a  limited 
amount  of  Chinese  characters  intro- 
duced. Use  of  simplified  characters 
and  latinisation. 

126  (I)   Intensive  Elementary  Chinese  I 

For  those  with  no  previous  training 
in  Chinese.  Intensive  introduction  to 
the  standard  language  (Mandarin) 
of  China.  5  class  hours.  Honors  sec- 
tion (2  credits)  may  be  added  in  con- 
junction with  this  course,  focusing 
on  the  study  of  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  Chinese  character.  Study  of 
the  214  radicals.  Credit,  6. 

130   Non-Intensive  Elementary  Chinese 
III 

Non-intensive  Mandarin  Chinese, 
with  emphasis  on  the  oral  aspect. 
Romanization  and  simplified  charac- 
ters follow  those  currently  used  in 
mainland  China.  Introduction  of 
simplified  characters  up  to  300. 
Practice  in  using  dictionaries  and 
writing  short  essays. 

146  (II)  Intensive  Elementary  Chinese 
II 

Intensive  training  in  conversational 
Mandarin  and  in  composition.  Sys- 
tematic introduction  of  600  basic 
Chinese  logograms.  Prerequisite, 
CHINESE  126.  5  class  hours.  Honors 
section  (2  credits)  may  be  added  in 
conjunction  with  this  course.  Prac- 
tice in  working  with  various  types  of 
Chinese  dictionaries.  Basic  Chinese 
calligraphy.  Credit,  6. 

226  (I)  Intensive  Intermediate  Chinese  I 

(C) 

Intensive  instruction  in  Mandarin. 
Development  of  skills  in  reading, 
writing,  and  speaking  Chinese.  Pre- 
requisite, CHINESE  146  or  equiva- 
lent. 5  class  hours.  Credit,  6. 

227  (II)  Intensive  Intermediate  Chinese 
11(C) 

Intensive    introduction    to    modern 
Chinese     literature.     Analysis     and 
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discussion  of  basic  modern  literary 
texts.  Prerequisite,  CHINESE  226  or 
equivalent.  5  class  hours.     Credit,  6. 

238  (I)  Chinese  Folk  Religion 

The  eclectic  religious  beliefs  com- 
mon in  varying  forms  and  degrees  to 
nearly  all  Chinese.  The  influence  of 
this  form  of  religion  on  various 
aspects  of  Chinese  society.  An  intro- 
duction to  the  "Little  Tradition"  of 
Chinese  religion  and  thought.  Pre- 
requisite, HIST  115,  or  the  equiva- 
lent basic  knowledge  of  Chinese 
history,  or  junior  standing.  Knowl- 
edge of  Chinese  language  not  neces- 
sary. 


241  Contemporary  Chinese  Literature 

Contemporary  Chinese  literature  in 
English  translation  with  emphasis  on 
relation  between  politics  and  litera- 
ture in  a  revolutionary  society. 
Honors  section  may  be  added. 

242  Chinese  Vernacular  Literature 

Introductory  course  to  the  vernacu- 
lar literature  of  China. 

253  (I)  Chinese  Literary  Tradition  I  (C) 

China's  is  the  world's  longest  con- 
tinuous literary  tradition.  Familiari- 
zation with  the  major  poetic  works 
read  in  English. 

254  (II)  Chinese  Literary  Tradition  II 

(C) 

Exploration  of  the  literary  tradition 
of  China  from  the  mid-8th  century 
to  modern  times. 

280  Summer  Intensive  Intermediate 
Chinese 

Additional  training  in  spoken  Man- 
darin. Explanations  of  and  intensive 
drills  in  advanced  grammatical  struc- 
tures; orthodox  and  simplified 
characters  up  to  1500  level.  Intro- 
duction of  modern  literary  style  and 
exercises  in  short  essays  and  compo- 
sition. Prerequisites,  CHINESE  126, 
146  or  equivalent.  15  class  hours  and 

5  lab  hours.  Credit,  8. 

312   (I)  (251)  Contemplative  Prose  East 

6  West 

Critical  reading  of  mystical  literature 
written  by  contemplatives  and 
monks   of  the   Oriental    (Buddhist- 


Taoist)  and  Occidental  (Christian) 
monastic  traditions.  How  mystics  of 
different  traditions  perceive  ulti- 
mate reality.  How  approach  may  be 
made  to  such  reality. 

313   (II)  (252)  Chinese  Literary  Genres 

(C) 

Critical  reading  of  mystical/ 
contemplative  poetry  from  the 
Chinese  and  Western  traditions  and 
of  critical  studies  on  the  relation 
between  aesthetic  and  religious  ex- 
perience. 

376  Chinese  Dialectology 

Survey  of  the  phonological  and 
syntactic  structures  of  major  Chinese 
dialects  with  emphasis  on  Mandarin, 
Cantonese,  Amony  and  Shanghai 
dialects.  Reconstruction  of  Ancient 
Chinese  (ca.  7th  Century  A.D.)  based 
on  the  comparative  studies  of 
modern  Chinese  dialects  and  various 
rhyme  books.  Demonstration  of  field 
methods  using  Tai-shan  dialect  as  a 
model.  Prerequisite,  Syntactic  Struc- 
tures of  Chinese. 

426  (I)  (326)  Reading  in  Modern 
Chinese  Literature  I  (C) 

Intensive  introduction  to  literary, 
social  and  political  writings  by  im- 
portant Chinese  writers  and 
thinkers.  Prerequisite, CHINESE227. 
5  class  hours.  Credit,  6. 

427  (II)  (327)  Readings  in  Modern 
Chinese  Literature  II  (C) 

Intensive  introduction  to  modern 
essays  and  short  stories  by  famous 
modern  writers  such  as  Lu  Hsun, 
Mao  Tun,  and  Kuo  Mo-jo.  Pre- 
requisite, CHINESE  227.  5  class 
hours.  Credit,  6. 

450  (I)  (350)  Elementary  Classical 
Chinese  (C) 

Introduction  to  the  literary  language 
of  China  that  was  used  in  all  types  of 
literature,  scholarship,  and  docu- 
ments until  the  20th  century.  Stress 
on  grammar  with  introduction  to 
various  tools  for  philological  analysis 
of  texts.  Prerequisite,  CHINESE  146 
(or  two  semesters  of  any  modern 
Chinese  language);  or  JAPAN  227 
(or  equivalent).  4  class  hours. 

Credit,  4. 


451  (II)  (351)  Intermediate  Classical 
Chinese  (C) 

Readings  in  a  variety  of  prose  and 
verse  mostly  selected  from  medieval 
Chinese  writings.  Emphasis  on  in- 
creasing reading  speed  and  extend- 
ing vocabulary.  Prerequisite, 
CHINESE  450  (350). 

452  (I)  (352)  Readings  in  Chinese 
Historical  Texts 

Readings  in  Chinese  historical  texts. 
Advanced  reading  of  the  literary 
language  of  China.  Introduction  to 
historical  writings. 

455  (I)  (355)  Masterpieces  of  Classical 
Chinese  Poetry  (C) 

A  critical  reading  of  selections  from 
major  anthologies  and  authors  of 
various  poetic  genres  written  in 
classical  Chinese  from  the  Chou 
dynasty  to  the  present.  Included  are 
the  Book  of  Odes,  Ch'u  Tz'u,  T'ang  and 
Sung  masters. 

456  (II)  (356)  Masterpieces  of  Classical 
Chinese  Prose  (C) 

A  critical  reading  of  selections  from 
major  anthologies  and  authors  of 
various  prose  forms  in  classical 
Chinese  in  pre-modern  China.  In- 
cluded are  rhymed  prose  (fu),  liter- 
ary criticism,  the  short  story  (ch'uan- 
ch'i),  and  classical  and  neoclassical 
essays.  Prerequisite,  at  least  two 
semesters  of  classical  Chinese,  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

470  (II)  (370)  Introduction  to  Chinese 
Philology  and  Bibliography  (C) 

Development  of  familiarity  with  a 
wide  range  of  philological  methods 
relevant  to  the  interpretation  of 
Chinese  texts  and  with  the  basic 
reference  and  bibliographical  works 
necessary  for  efficient  use  of  Chinese 
primary  source  materials.  Prerequis- 
ite, CHINESE,  450. 

475  (II)  (276)  Syntactic  Structures  of 
Chinese  (C) 

Synchronic  study  of  the  syntactic 
structures  of  Mandarin.  Survey  of 
the  development  of  Chinese  syntac- 
tic theories  during  this  century. 
Critical  investigation  of  current  is- 
sues in  Chinese  syntax.  Prerequisite, 
CHINESE  227. 
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476  (II)  (375)  History  of  the  Chinese 
Language  (C) 

Survey  of  modern  Chinese  dialectol- 
ogy. Diachronic  studies  of  the 
grammatical  and  phonological  struc- 
tures of  Chinese  in  three  stages: 
Archaic,  Ancient,  and  Modern.  Pre- 
requisite, two  years  of  Chinese 
(Cantonese  or  Mandarin). 

540   (II)  (374)  Western  Literary 
X-Currents  in  China  (C) 

Explores  the  impact  of  western 
literature  on  modern  Chinese  litera- 
ture and  familiarizes  students  with 
writers  and  literary  movements  in 
modern  China.  Prerequisites,  read- 
ing knowledge  of  Chinese  or 
Japanese  or  of  one  modern  western 
foreign  language  at  third  or  fourth 
year  level. 


JAPANESE 

110   Non-Intensive  Elementary  Japanese 
I 

Basic  structure  of  the  Japanese 
language.  Speaking,  reading,  writing 
(Hiragana  writing  system  and  about 
50  kanji  characters),  and  aural 
comprehension. 

120   Non-Intensive  Elementary 
Japanese  II 

The  sequel  to  JAPAN  110;  the  basic 
structure  of  the  Japanese  language. 
Speaking,  reading,  writing,  (Kata- 
kana  writing  system  and  additional 
50  kanji  characters),  and  aural 
comprehension.  The  sequence  of 
JAPAN  110  and  120  is  equivalent  to 
JAPAN  126. 

126  (I)  Intensive  Elementary  Japanese  I 

For  those  with  no  previous  training 
in  Japanese.  Intensive  introduction 
to  Japanese.  5  class  hours.  Honors 
sections  (2  credits)  may  be  added  in 
conjunction  with  this  course,  focus- 
ing on  reading  and  writing  practice. 

Credit,  6. 

130   Non-Intensive  Elementary 
Japanese  III 

Non-mtensive  instruction  in  elemen- 
tary Japanese:  speaking,  oral  com- 
prehension, reading,  and  writing 
(including  about  100  new  kanji 
characters).  Prerequisites,  JAPAN 
120,  126  or  permission  of  instructor. 


140   Non-Intensive  Elementary 
Japanese  IV 

The  sequel  to  J.\PAN  130.  Includes 
about  100  new  kanji,  speaking  and 
oral  comprehension. 

146  (II)  Intensive  Elementary  Japanese 
II 

Intensive  study  and  review  of  the 
basic  structure  of  Japanese:  reading, 
writing,  and  conversation.  Prerequis- 
ite, JAPAN  126.  5  class  hours. 
Honors  sections  (2  credits)  may  be 
added  in  conjunction  with  this 
course,  focusing  on  reading  and 
writing  practice.  Credit,  6. 

226   (I),  227  (II)  Intensive  Intermediate 
Japanese  I,  II  (C) 

Intensive  reading  and  analysis  of 
literary  texts;  discussion  in  Japanese. 
Prerequisite,  JAPAN  146;  226  is 
prerequisite  to   227.   5   class   hours. 

Credit,  6. 

230(1), 231  (Il)Japanese  Art  and  Culture(C) 

The  development  of  Japanese  art 
(mainly  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture)  from  the  Archeological 
Age  to  the  end  of  the  Muromachi 
Period  in  1573  (I),  and  then  to  the 
present  (II).  Cultural  and  historical 
background,  and  the  relations  be- 
tween written  materials  and  artistic 
works.  Lectures,  slides,  and  discus- 
sion. (230  is  not  prerequisite  to  231.) 

243  Japanese  Literary  Tradition  I  (C) 

Introduction  to  Japanese  poetry,  the 
novel,  and  the  theater  among  the 
literary  products  of  the  first 
thousand  years  of  high  culture  in 
Japan. 

244  Japanese  Literary  Tradition  II  (C) 

Introduction  to  the  problems  of 
traditional  and  modern,  native  and 
foreign  as  seen  in  Japanese  literature 
between  1600  and  the  present. 

275  Introduction  to  Japanese 
Linguistics 

The  structure  of  Japanese  in  the 
light  of  modern  linguists.  An  honors 
section  (I  credit)  may  be  added  in 
conjunction  with  this  course  for 
extra  reading  and  discussion  on  the 
given  subjects. 

276  Syntactic  Structures  of  Japanese 

The  structure  of  Japanese  in  the 
light   of  the   concept   of  "universal 


grammar."  An  honors  section  ( 1 
credit)  may  be  added  in  conjunction 
with  this  course  for  extra  reading 
and  discussion  on  the  given  topics. 

420  (I)  (320),  421  (II)  (321)  Readings  in 
Humanities  I,  II  (C) 

Intensive  reading  and  discussion,  in 
Japanese,  of  modern  Japanese  liter- 
ary, scholarly  and  journalistic  mate- 
rials. Prerequisite.  JAPAN  227;  420 
is  prerequisite  to  421. 

422  (322)  Readings  in  Social  Sciences 

Essays  and  papers  written  in 
Japanese  by  modern  social  scientists 
such  as  Masao  Maruyama,  Shigeto 
Tsuru,  Hidetoshi  Kato,  Syunsuke 
Tsurumi  and  Masataka  Koosaka. 
Selections  from  newspaper  articles. 

426  (I)  (326)  Readings  in  Modern 
Japanese  I 

Extensive  reading  in  modern 
Japanese  literary,  scholarly  and 
general-interest  materials.  Use  of 
Japanese  reference  collection.  5  class 
hours.  Credit,  6. 

427  (II)  (327)  Readings  in  Modern 
Japanese  II 

Readings  in  modern  Japanese  liter- 
ary and  scholarly  materials.  Im- 
proved reading  and  comprehension. 
Increased  kanji  vocabulary  to  about 
2000.  Prerequisite,  JAPAN  426. 

Credit,  6. 

456  (I)  (355)  Readings  in  Japanese 
Literature  I 

Critical  reading  and  appreciation  of 
selections  from  major  masterpieces. 
An  introduction  to  classical  literary 
Japanese  language.  Prerequisite. 
JAPAN  427  or  equivalent. 

457  (II)  (356)  Readings  in  Japanese 
Literature  II 

Reading,  analysis  and  discussion  in 
Japanese  of  literary  and  scholarly 
materials  in  modern  and  classical 
Japanese. 

476  (376)  History  of  the  Japanese 
Language 

Critical  examination  of  some  of  the 
current  linguistic  theories  in  respect 
to  the  Japanese  language.  Prerequi- 
site, JAPAN  275,  276  or  permission 
of  instructor. 
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LECTURE  COURSES  (Knowledge  of  an 
Asian  language  not  required) 

Asian  Studies  150  The  Development  of 
Modern  Asia  (D) 

Problems  of  the  nations  of  East  and 
Southeast  Asia  created  by  the  transi- 
tion from  traditional,  pre-modern 
status  to  modern  nation-hood  and 
full  involvement  in  world  affairs. 
Primarily  for  students  with  no  back- 
ground of  study  of  modern  Asia. 


Japanese  230  (I),  231  (II)  Japanese  Art 
and  Culture 

Japanese  243  (I),  244  (II)  (C)  Japanese 
Literary  Tradition 

Chinese  106  (I)  (C)  Fiction  East  and  West 

Chinese  238  (1)  Chinese  Folk  Religion 

Chinese  241  Modem  Chinese  Literature 

Chinese  242  Chinese  Vernacular 
Literature 

Chinese  253  (I),  254  (II)  (C)  Chinese 
Literary  Tradition 

Chinese  312  (I)  Contemplative  Prose  East 
and  West 

Chinese  313  (II)  (C)  Chinese  Literary 
Genres 

Classics 

Chairman  of  Department:  Professor  Gilbert 
Lawall;  Professors  Dyer  (Director,  Un- 
dergraduate Studies),  Phinney  (Honors 
Coordinator);  Associate  Professors  Vin- 
cent Cleary  (Director,  Graduate  Studies), 
Goar,  Will;  Assistant  Professors  Grose, 
Marry;  Visiting  Lecturers  Marie  Cleary, 
Doty  (76-77). 

Courses  labeled  "Classics"  on  the  100 
and  200  levels  are  offered  for  purposes  of 
general  education.  They  require  no 
knowledge  of  Latin  or  Greek;  all  readings 
are  done  in  English  translation.  Courses 
of  this  type  are  offered  in  Greek  and 
Roman  civilization  and  history,  ancient 
mythology,  Greek  and  Roman  archaeol- 
ogy, and  Greek  and  Latin  literature  in 
translation. 

There  is  also  a  special  language  skills 
course  in  Greek  and  Latin  elements  in 
English  designed  to  increase  the  student's 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  English 
vocabulary  by  study  of  the  roots,  prefixes, 
and  suffixes  incorporated  into  English 
from  Greek  and  Latin. 


A  full  range  of  courses  is  offered  in  the 
Latin  language  and  its  literature. 

The  offerings  in  Greek  (Classical  and 
New  Testament)  may  be  supplemented 
with  courses  at  the  neighboring  colleges. 

The  Classics  major  offers  a  choice 
among  the  following  areas  of  concentra- 
tion: 1)  Classical  Civilization  and  Litera- 
ture, 2)  Greek,  3)  Latin,  4)  Mediterranean 
Archaeology,  and  5)  Religions  of  Classical 
Antiquity.  The  Greek  and  Latin  concen- 
trations are  acceptable  preparations  for 
law  or  medical  school.  The  Mediterra- 
nean Archaeology  concentration  is  inter- 
departmental and  interdisciplinary  in 
nature.  The  Religions  of  Classical  An- 
tiquity concentration  is  designed  for  those 
who  wish  to  study  the  New  Testament 
and  early  Christianity  in  the  original 
language(s)  and  against  the  background 
of  pagan  thought.  The  Classical  Civiliza- 
tion and  Literature  concentration  is 
designed  as  a  liberal  arts  major.  Courses 
offered  include  ancient  mythology,  phi- 
losophy, literature,  history,  art  and  ar- 
chaeology and  the  classical  tradition.  For 
further  information  on  these  concen- 
trations, on  small,  advanced  classes  of- 
fered under  the  590  series,  and  on 
acceptable  courses  from  the  neighboring 
colleges  and  from  related  departments, 
see  the  Department  of  Classics  brochure, 
published  each  semester.  Honors  pro- 
grams may  be  arranged  in  each  concen- 
tration. 

The  following  courses  require  no 
knowledge  of  Greek  or  Latin. 


100  (I),  (II)  Greek  Civilization  (C) 

A  survey  of  ancient  Greek  literature, 
art,  and  society.  The  impact  of  the 
Greek  experience  on  the  cultural  life 
of  the  Western  world. 

102   (I),  (II)  Roman  Civilization  (C) 

A  survey  of  ancient  Roman  culture 
and  civilization.  The  impact  of  the 
Roman  experience  on  the  cultural 
life  of  the  Western  world. 

105   (I),  (II)  Greek  and  Latin  Elements  in 
English 

Historical  sinvey  of  the  induction  of 
Greek  and  Latin  words  into  English; 
Greek  and  Latin  roots,  prefixes,  and 
suffixes  in  English;  spelling,  mean- 
ing, problems  of  expression. 


196,  296,  396,  496,  596.  (385,  386) 
Special  Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement with  members  of  the 
department.  Credit,  1-6. 

205  (I)  The  Material  World  of  the 
Romans 

The  Romans  as  people  on  the  basis 
of  the  archaeological  evidence  about 
their  daily  lives  (their  houses,  pot- 
tery, coins,  glass,  textiles).  Special 
attention  to  the  finds  from  Pompeii. 

206  (II)  The  Ancient  City  (D) 

The  city  and  city  planning  in  the 
ancient  Near  East,  Greece,  and  Italy; 
sociological  and  economic  aspects; 
the  city  of  Rome  and  its  urbanization 
in  the  Roman  Empire. 

225  (I),  (II)  Mythology  in  the  Ancient 
World  I  (C) 

A  survey  of  ancient  Greek  myths 
with  their  Babylonian  or  Hebrew 
prototypes;  authority  of  written  or 
visual  sources;  structure  of  myth; 
religious,  artistic,  and  social  obser- 
vances. 

226  (I),  (II)  Mythology  in  the  Ancient 
World  II  (C) 

A  survey  of  ancient  Egyptian  myths 
with  their  Indo-Iranian,  Greco- 
Roman,  and  early  Christian  survi- 
vals; authority  of  written  or  visual 
sources;  structure  of  myth;  religious, 
artistic,  and  social  observances. 

228  (I)  Religions  of  the  Greek  World  (C) 

Origins  and  development  of  ancient 
Greek  worship,  deities,  cults,  festi- 
vals, and  life-crisis  ceremonies;  pre- 
historic. Near  Eastern,  and  Indo- 
Iranian  influences;  chauvinistic, 
philosophical,  and  mystical  reactions 
to  received  religion. 

229  (II)  Religions  of  the  Roman  World 

(C) 

Origins  and  development  of  native 
Roman  worship,  deities,  cults,  festi- 
vals, and  life-crisis  ceremonies;  im- 
portation of  foreign  cults  and  festi- 
vals; the  failure  of  paganism  and  the 
victory  of  Christianity. 

261    (I)  Greek  Literature  in  Translation 

(C) 

Homer,    lyric    poetry,    the    major 

dramatists,    selected    dialogues    of 
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Plato,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and 
their  relations  to  the  classical  tradi- 


262   (II)  Latin  Literature  in  Translation 

(C) 

The  development  of  Latin  literature 
from  Greek  models;  the  emergence 
of  uniquely  Roman  forms  of  com- 
edy, tragedy,  epic,  lyric,  pastoral, 
satire,  history,  biography,  and  novel; 
their  influence  on  later  literatures. 

265  (II)  Greek  Drama  in  Translation  (C) 

Thematic  analysis  of  Greek  tragedies 
and  comedies;  typal  characteriza- 
tion; cultural,  political,  and  social 
values  as  expressed  in  the  plays. 

360  (275)  (I),  (II)  Themes  in  Classical 
Literature  (C) 

A  major  theme  in  Classical  litera- 
ture, such  as  the  hero  or  anti-hero, 
women,  the  individual  and  society, 
urban  problems,  the  rise  of  science, 
religious  or  philosophical  issues. 

427  (295)  (I),  (II)  Interpreting  Ancient 
Myth  (C) 

A  view  of  what  thinkers  have  said 
about  ancient  myth  for  over  3,000 
years;  misreadings  of  ancient  myths; 
shaping  of  popular  modern  views  of 
ancient  myth;  future  trends  of  myth 
interpretation. 

485  (285)  (II)  The  Deep  Structures  of 
Greek  Thought  (C) 

The  development  of  thought  in  the 
ancient  world  from  the  time  of 
Homer  to  Aristotle,  tracing  the 
evolution  of  mental  concepts  and 
ways  of  thinking  about  humanity 
and  the  human  environment. 

498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By 
arrangement  with  Department 
and/or  Honors  Office.  Credit,  4. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  Depart- 
ment and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  1-5. 

GREEK 

110  (I)  Elementary  Classical  Greek 
(Intensive) 

An  introduction  to  the  elements  of 
the  Greek  language.  5  class  hours. 

Credit,  5. 


Ill   (I)  Elementary  New  Testament 
Greek  (Intensive) 

An  introdution  to  the  elements  of 
koine  Greek,  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament,  5  class  hours.  May  not  be 
taken  for  credit  in  addition  to 
GREEK  110.  Credit.  5. 

140  (II)  Intermediate  Classical  Greek 
(Intensive) 

Mastery  of  the  basic  structures  of  the 
Greek  language  and  attainment  of 
intermediate  competence  in  reading 
Greek  prose.  Prerequisite,  GREEK 
110.  5  class  hours.  Credit,  5. 

141  (II)  Intermediate  New  Testament 
Greek  (Intensive) 

Mastery  of  the  basic  grammar  of 
New  Testament  Greek  and  practice 
in  reading  from  the  New  Testament. 
Prerequisite,  GREEK  111.  May  not 
be  taken  for  credit  in  addition  to 
GREEK  140.  5  class  hours.  Credit,  5. 

210  (I)  Greek  Poetry  (C) 

Selections  from  Homer's  Iliad. 

220  (II)  Greek  Prose  (C) 

Selections  from  Herodotus  and 
other  prose. 

296,  396,  496,  596  (385,  386)  Special 
Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement with  members  of  the 
department.  Credit,  1-6. 

498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By 
arrangement  with  Department 
and/or  Honors  Office.  Credit,  4. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  Depart- 
ment and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  1-5. 

(At  least  one  of  the  following  courses 
is  offered  each  semester,  with  vari- 
able content.  Each  may  be  repeated 
for  credit.) 


591,  592,  593  Seminar  in  Advanced 
Greek 


LATIN 

110  (I),  (II)  Elementary  Latin 
(Intensive) 

An  introduction  to  the  elements  of 
the  Latin  language.  5  class  hours. 

Credit,  5. 

115  (I),  125  (II)  Latin  as  a  Basic 
Language 

An  introduction  to  the  Latin  lan- 
guage especially  for  students  learn- 
ing their  first  foreign  language  and 
for  those  who  have  experienced 
difficulty  with  foreign  languages. 
Aims  at  better  understanding  and 
use  of  English  and  a  firm  basis  for 
further  language  study.  May  not  be 
taken  for  credit  in  addition  to 
LATIN  110. 

140  (I),  (II)  Intermediate  Latin 
(Intensive) 

Mastery  of  the  basic  structures  of  the 
Latin  language  and  attainment  of 
intermediate  competence  in  reading 
Latin  prose.  Prerequisites,  LATIN 
1 1 0  or  1 25  or  2  to  3  years  of  Latin  in 
high  school.  5  class  hours.   Credit,  5. 

210  (200)  (I),  (II)  Aeneas  to  Augustus 

(C) 

Selections  from  prose  and  poetry 
illustrating  the  development  of 
Roman  history  from  Aeneas  to  the 
Augustan  Principate.  Prerequisites, 
LATIN  140  or  3  to  4  years  of  Latin 
in  high  school. 

215   (I)  Grammar  and  Style 

The  structure  of  the  Latin  sentence 
and  those  aspects  of  Latin  grammar 
foreign  to  English,  studied  by  con- 
trasting representative  Latin  prose 
authors  with  English  prose  and  by 
translating  English  into  Latin. 

220  (201)  (I),  (II)  Catullus  and  Horace 

(C) 

Selections      from      Catullus      and 

Horace.   Prerequisites,   LATIN  210 

or  4   to  6  years  of  Latin  in  high 

school. 

291   Seminar  in  Latin  Language 

296,  396,  496,  596  (385,  386)  Special 
Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement with  members  of  the  de- 
partment. Credit,  1-6. 
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498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  ar- 
rangement with  Department  and/or 
Honors  Office.  Credit,  4. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  Depart- 
ment and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  1-5. 

505  (205)  (I)  Oral  Interpretation  of 
Latin  Literature 

Practice  in  the  expressive  reading  of 
Latin  texts.   1   or  more  class  hours. 

Credit,  I. 

516   (II)  Advanced  Latin  Grammar 

An  advanced  version  of  215  for 
graduate  students  and  those  with  a 
background  in  Latin  grammar. 

(Three  of  the  following  Latin 
courses,  525-533,  will  be  offered 
each  semester.) 


525  (325)  The  Latin  Political  Tract  (C) 

Selections  from  Sallust  and  Caesar 
accompanied  by  an  historical  and 
literary  analysis  of  their  works. 

526  (326)  Latin  Didactic  Epic  (C) 

Selections  from  Lucretius,  Vergil's 
Georgics.  and  Ovid's  Ars  Amatoria. 

527  (327)  Latin  History  and  Biography 

(C) 

Selections   from   Livy,  Tacitus,   and 

Suetonius. 

528  (328)  Latin  Drama  (C) 

Selected  plays  of  Plautus,  Terence, 
and  Seneca. 

529  (329)  Latin  Essays  and  Letters  (C) 

The  Roman  mind  as  revealed  in  the 
pilosophical  works  of  Cicero  and  the 
moral  epistles  of  Seneca;  Roman 
private  life  and  personal  concerns  as 
revealed  in  the  letters  of  Cicero  and 
Pliny. 

530  (330)  Latin  Elegiac  Poetry  (C) 

Selections  from  Catullus,  Tibullus, 
Propertius,  and  Ovid. 

531  (331)  Cicero's  Orations  (C) 

The  major  orations  of  Cicero;  their 
social  and  political  background. 


532  (332)  Lyric  Poetry  (C) 

Selected  lyrics  of  Horace. 

533  (333)  Vergil's  Aeneid  (C) 

The  entire  poem  with  attention  to 
traditional  and  contemporary  critical 
perspectives  and  evaluations. 

Comparative  Literature 

Chairman  of  Department:  Professor  Sarah 
Lawall.  Professors  Anderson,  Will;  As- 
sociate Professors  Lenson,  Miller, 
Moebius;  Assistant  Professors  Levine, 
Petroff;  Adjunct  Instructor  Portuges.  As- 
sociated Faculty:  Cassirer,  Mankin,  Porter, 
Sturm  (French  and  Italian);  Kinney,  Ma- 
riani.  Page  (English);  Beekman,  Lennox, 
Schiffer  (Germanic  Languages);  Lester 
(Afro- American  Studies);  Naff  (Asian 
Studies);  Tikos  (Slavic  Languages). 

Three  different  types  of  programs  lead 
to  the  B.A.  degree  in  Comparative  Litera- 
ture. The  first  involves  the  study  of  litera- 
ture in  two  languages  (one  of  which  may 
be  English),  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  a 
third  language  (preferably  ancient).  This 
program  requires  42  upper-level  credits 
of  course  work  in  literature:  15  in  the  lit- 
erature of  the  major  language,  12  in  the 
literature  of  the  minor  language,  and  15 
in  Comparative  Literature  (including  3 
directed  toward  the  literature  of  the 
major  language).  Reading  proficiency  in 
the  third  language  may  be  demonstrated 
either  by  taking  six  credits  of  elementary 
course  work  or  by  passing  the  appropri- 
ate proficiency  examination. 

The  second  type  of  program  involves 
the  relation  of  literature  studied  in  two 
different  languages,  a  major  and  a  minor 
(one  of  which  may  be  English)  to  one 
other  discipline  (e.g.,  art,  philosophy,  an- 
thropology, psychology,  linguistics, 
sociology).  The  normal  program  will  con- 
sist of  48  upper-level  credits  of  course 
work,  distributed  as  follows:  12  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  related  discipline,  12  in 
the  major  literature,  9  in  the  minor  litera- 
ture, and  15  in  Comparative  Literature. 
The  third  program  involves  the  study  of 
literature  equally  in  two  languages.  The 
normal  program  will  consist  of  45  upper- 
level  credits  of  course  work,  distributed  as 
follows:  15  in  the  liteature  of  one  lan- 
guage, 15  in  the  literature  of  a  second 
language,  and  15  in  Comparative  Litera- 
ture. 

Neither  language  department  courses 
taught  in  translation  nor  Comparative 
Literature  courses  numbered  lower  than 
300  may  be  counted  toward  the  major. 


COMLIT  550  (380)  (Theories  of  Litera- 
ture) is  required  of  all  majors.  A  more 
detailed  and  fully  explained  statement  of 
the  Comparative  Literature  major  may  be 
obtained  at  the  departmental  office. 


101  Introduction  to  Comparative 
Literature  (C) 

Literature  as  one  of  the  modes  of 
cultural  expression.  Comparisons 
and  contrasts  drawn  from  contem- 
porary cinema,  practical  theater, 
music,  and  graphic  art  as  well  as 
from  older  works  of  art,  both  from 
the  Occidental  and  the  Oriental  trad- 
itions. 

102  Introduction  to  Comedy  (C) 

The  spirit  of  laughter  in  literature. 
Greek  and  Latin  plays,  and  works  of 
Cervantes,  Rabelais,  Moliere, 
Shakespeare,  Voltaire,  Beckett, 
Grass,  and  others:  all  in  translation. 
Various  theories  of  comedy.  The 
comic  hero  as  a  "wise  fool"  uphold- 
ing and  teaching  basic  human  values 
of  mirth  and  pleasure. 

103  Introduction  to  Tragedy  (C) 

Tragedy  as  a  literary  phenomenon. 
Ancient  Greek  plays,  and  Shakes- 
peare, Racine  and  selected  modern 
works:  all  in  translation.  Various 
theories  of  tragedy.  The  relation  of 
tragedy  to  drama,  and  the  existence 
of  a  tragic  world  outlook.  The  tragic 
hero  and  heroine. 

104  Non-Fiction  Literature  (C) 

Non-fiction  literature,  including  the 
genres  of  autobiography,  biography, 
memoir,  travelogue,  corre- 

spondence, and  journalism.  Empha- 
sis on  narratives  concerned  with 
spiritual  growth  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  sense  of  identity. 

105  (114)  International  Short  Story  (C) 

The  short  story  as  a  unique  and 
thriving  literary  genre.  Early  short 
story  forms  such  as  parable,  fable, 
legend,  and  tall  tale.  Modern  mas- 
terworks  from  Europe,  America, 
Latin  America,  and  the  Orient.  The 
use  of  "shortness"  to  achieve  special 
effects. 

106  (240)  Fiction  East  and  West  (C) 

A  comparative  approach  to  major 
works  of  fiction  and  their  evolution 
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within  the  Oriental  and  Occidental 
traditions,  investigating  the  various 
forms,  meanings,  and  uses  of  tradi- 
tional fiction  in  Eastern  and  Western 
literature.  The  encounter  of  Orient 
and  Occident  in  20th-century  exam- 
ples of  prose  fiction  from  the  works 
of  Hesse,  Forster,  Malraux,  Salinger, 
Kerouac,  and  Brautigan.  Readings 
from  Chinese  fiction  in  Enghsh 
translation  include  The  Way  of 
ChiMng-tzn,  All  Men  Are  Brothers, 
Monkey,  Prayer  Mat  of  Flesh,  and  Red 
Chamber  Dream. 

196,  296,  396,  496  (385,  386)  Special 
Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement with  members  of  the 
department.  Credit,  1-6. 

201  Modern  European  Literature  (C) 

The  ways  in  which  20th-century 
literature  has  posed  and  answered 
questions  about  the  human  condi- 
tion. The  political  and  artistic  conse- 
quences of  the  loss  of  tradition  and 
community  in  an  age  of  technology 
and  revolutionary  ideology.  Read- 
ings from  Marx,  Nietzsche,  Malraux, 
Camus,  Brecht,  Artaud,  and  less 
well-known  representative  works 
from  Italian,  Spanish,  and  East 
European  literature. 

202  Modern  European  Literature  II  (C) 

The  tradition  of  subjectivity  in 
modern  literature,  particularly  fic- 
tion, focusing  on  the  conflict  between 
social  ethic  and  individual  needs  and 
desires.  The  superfluous  human 
being  as  prototype  of  the  overly 
self-conscious  protagonists  of 
modern  narrative;  the  illusory  rela- 
tionship between  art  and  social 
deviance. 

203  The  European  Novel  (C) 

French,  Spanish,  German,  Russian, 
and  English  novels  of  the  17th  to  the 
20th  centuries,  in  the  context  of  the 
consciousness  they  reflect,  describe, 
1  and  transcend. 

204  Classics  of  European  Literature  (C) 

Major  works  from  the  earlier  litera- 
tures of  Europe  in  English  transla- 
tion, with  emphasis  on  a  major  genre 
such  as  the  epic  or  drama.  The 
interdependence  of  art  and  general 
culture,  shown  through  lectures  on 


religion,  sociology,  politics,  and  eco- 
nomics. 

205  The  Artist  Novel  (C) 

The  artist's  search  for  his  roots  in 
landscape  and  in  mythical  and 
legendary  prototypes.  An  introduc- 
tion to  the  cultural  milieu  of  the 
displaced,  supercultivated  European 
of  the  late  19th  and  20th  centuries, 
with  emphasis  on  Joyce  and  Proust. 

206  The  Detective  Novel:  Le  Roman 
Noir  (C) 

An  important  minor  genre  of 
modern  literature,  both  as  serious 
literature  and  as  forms  of  popular 
imagination.  The  private-eye  novel 
as  a  genuine  American  genre  and  a 
form  of  Romanticism;  the  espionage 
novel  as  a  realistic  modern  fiction 
reflecting  the  intellectual  and  moral 
climate  of  our  age.  Relationships 
with  major  genres  and  European 
literary  tradition. 

231    Modern  African  Literature  (C) 

An  introduction  to  the  modern 
literature  of  Africa  south  of  the 
Sahara,  examining  such  topics  as  the 
role  of  literature  and  the  writer  in  an 
emergent  country,  the  blending  of 
Western  and  indigenous  elements  in 
a  new  literature,  and  the  literary 
expression  of  color  consciousness. 

241  Contemporary  Chinese  Literature 

(C) 

An  introduction  to  continuity  and 
change  in  20th-century  Chinese 
fiction,  drama,  and  poetry,  including 
both  Communist  and  non-Com- 
munist literature  of  the  Chinese 
mainland.  The  impact  of  Western 
literature  on  China  and  the  resultant 
Chinese  "Literary  Renaissance."  The 
relation  between  literature  and  poli- 
tics in  modern  China;  consideration 
of  Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung's  con- 
cept of  literature  as  "Revolutionary 
Power."  Readings  in  English  transla- 
tion include  Mao  Tse-tung,  Lu 
Hsun,  Lao-she,  Pa  Chin,  Mao  Tun, 
Kuo  Mo-jo,  Shen  Ts'ung-wen, 
Andre  Malraux. 

242  Chinese  Traditional  Vernacular 
Literature  (C) 

The  development  of  Chinese  fiction 
and  drama  from  the  medieval  story- 
teller tradition  through  the  modern 
period       of      literary       symbolism. 


Chinese  concepts  of  the  novel  and 
theatre;  the  relation  between  erotic 
and  allegoric  literature  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  Chinese  society. 

243  Japanese  Literary  Tradition  I  (C) 

Japanese  literature  from  500  A.D.  to 
1600  A.D.  Readings,  in  English 
translation,  of  court  poetry,  the  Tale 
ofGenji,  the  military  tale,  and  the  No 
theatre.  The  impact  of  Buddhism 
and  of  Chinese  thought  and  litera- 
ture on  the  course  of  Japanese 
literary  development;  the  role  of  Zen 
in  medieval  Japanese  aesthetics,  and 
early  and  medieval  Japanese  litera- 
ture as  an  expression  of  Japanese 
civilization. 

244  Japanese  Literary  Tradition  II  (C) 

Japanese  literature  since  1600. 
Linked  verse  and  Haiku,  the  rise  of 
popular  theatre  and  fiction  in  the 
townsmen's  culture  in  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries.  The  modern  novel 
(since  1885)  and  the  interaction  of 
Japanese  and  Western  intellectual 
and  artistic  traditions.  Novehsts  in- 
clude Natsume  Soseki,  Tanizaki, 
Jun'ichiro,  Kawabata  Yasunati,  and 
Mishima  Yukio. 

253  Art  and  Literary  Theories  of 
Traditional  China  I  (C) 

To  provide  a  basic  understanding  of 
the  aesthetic  concerns  of  traditional 
China.  It  should  prove  to  be  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  students  of  com- 
parative aesthetics  and  comparative 
literature. 

254  Art  and  Literary  Theories  of 
Traditional  China  11  (C) 

To  provide  a  basic  understanding  of 
the  aesthetics  of  traditional  China. 
Part  II  deals  with  the  period  Sung 
(10th)  through  Ch'ing  (19th). 

304  (291)  Myth  and  Literature  (C) 

The  myths  of  creation  and  of  self- 
development;  emphasis  on  the  liter- 
ary treatment  of  mythical  experi- 
ence. Mythical  trends  and  models 
identified  in  ancient  literary  texts 
and  in  very  recent  poetry  and  fiction. 

311   (214)  From  Dante  to  Shakespeare 

(C) 

Major  developments  in  the  literary 
imagination  which  took  place  in 
European  literature  between  the 
14th     and     17th     centuries.     Close 
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analysis  of  texts  by  major  writers  of 
the  period  in  their  historical  and 
literary  contexts. 

312  (251)  Mystical  Literature  East  and 
West  (C) 

A  critical  reading  of  contemplative 
prose  written  by  contemplatives  and 
monks  of  the  Oriental  (Buddhist, 
Ta6ist,  Confucian)  and  Occidental 
(Christian)  traditions.  Comparisons 
between  the  imaginative  presenta- 
tion of  concepts  of  reality,  the  self, 
and  salvation  in  selected  Eastern  and 
Western  prose.  How  mystics  of  dif- 
ferent traditions  perceive  ultimate 
reality  and  how  an  approach  may  be 
made  to  such  reality. 

313  (252)  Chinese  Literary  Genres  (C) 

Selected  readings,  in  English  transla- 
tion, of  Chinese  poetry  and 
pilosophical  literature.  Comparison 
of  Chinese  literary  genres  with 
Western  models. 

498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  ar- 
rangement with  department  and/or 
Honors  Office.  Credit,  4. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  depart- 
ment and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  1-5. 

501    (347)  Literature  and  Music  (C) 

Relations  between  music  and  litera- 
ture from  Plato  to  Samuel  Beckett. 
The  aesthetics  of  Schopenhauer  and 
the  synthesis  of  Wagner  as  the  crux 
of  a  modern  problem  of  meaning 
and  structure  in  both  literature  and 
music. 

510   (318)  Traditional  Oral  Poetry  and 
Saga  (C) 

Traditional  poetry  and  saga  originat- 
ing in  performace:  Gilgamesh,  the 
Mahabharata,  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
Beowulf,  Icelandic  sagas,  African 
songs  of  Sundiata,  and  Serbo- 
Croatian  guslar  narratives  showing 
evidence  of  traditional  oral  composi- 
tion. Interlinear  translations  studied 
for  traditional  phrases  and  patterns 
that  structure  and  make  possible 
creation  during  performance.  Re- 
cording used  when  available. 


512  (371)  European  Epic  Poetry  (C) 

Literary  analysis  of  major  classical 
and  Renaissance  epics  (Homer,  Ver- 
gil, Dante,  Milton)  and  three  related 
heroic  poems  (Gilgamesh, 

Beini'ulf,  Chaiisdii  de  Roland). 
with  emphasis  on  their  intrinsic  qual- 
ities as  works  of  art.  Specific  epic 
techniques  and  the  general  epic  trad- 
ition related  to  other  genres  and 
literary  problems;  examination  of 
the  sources  of  many  later  patterns 
and  themes. 

513  (307)  Literary  Genre 

A  major  or  minor  category  of  litera- 
ture examined  through  theoretical 
approaches  and  the  close  reading  of 
representative  texts  from  several  lit- 
eratures. Topics  offered  in  rotation; 
the  concept  of  genre  may  itself  be 
one  of  these. 

514  (351)  The  Symbolist  Movement  (C) 

The  development  of  symbolism  dur- 
ing the  19th  and  20th  centuries  as 
seen  in  the  poetry  of  France 
(Baudelaire,  Verlaine,  Mallarme, 
Rimbaud),  Germany  (George  Hof- 
mannsthal,  Rilke),  and  England 
(Yeats,  Pound,  Eliot). 

515  (352)  Modern  Drama  (C) 

Currents  in  Western  drama  since  Ib- 
sen, with  emphasis  on  one  or  more 
of  the  following  topics:  naturalism, 
symbolism,  neo-romanticism,  ex- 
pressionism, folk  drama  and  fantasy, 
epic  realism,  the  "grotesque"  and 
"absurd"  theater. 

516  (361)  The  Contemporary  Novel  (C) 

Commitment  and  innovation  in  the 
modern  novel.  The  nature  of  liter- 
ary and  extraliterar\  influences, 
trends,  and  themes  that  define  and 
establish  the  current  major  tradi- 
tions of  the  novel. 

521    (31 1)  European  Literature  of  the 
Middle  Ages  I  (C) 

Medieval  romance  and  lyric  from 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  England, 
and  Spain.  Close  analysis  of  texts: 
the  literary,  social  and  psychological 
conventions.  The  altered  perspec- 
tives on  those  conventions  expressed 
in  late  medieval  works. 


522  (312)  European  Literature  of  the 
Middle  Ages  II  (C) 

Medieval  allegory  and  drama  from 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  England, 
and  Spain.  The  development  from 
the  late  Classical  and  early  Christian 
periods,  of  the  allegorical  tradition 
and  of  the  dramatic  tradition  which 
evolved  from  it.  The  medieval  imag- 
inative conventions  as  expressed  in 
allegory,  and  the  changes  of  those  j 
conventions  in  allegories  and  drama 
of  the  14th  century. 

523  (321)  Renaissance  Perspectives  (C) 

The  tradition  of  the  Middle  Ages 
and  the  heritage  of  the  Renaissance: 
the  rhetoric  of  writing  and  the  arts 
of  reading  and  interpretation  as 
handed  down  to  the  Renaissance. 

524  (322)  The  Shape  of  the  Renaissance 

(C) 

Diversity  and  changes  of  literary 
style  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries, 
with  emphasis  on  cultural  con- 
tinuity; and  examination  of  critical 
methods. 

526  (331)  The  Enlightenment  (C) 

Characteristic  themes,  ideas,  and  at- 
titudes in  18th-century  European 
literature.  Focus  on  major  represen- 
tatives of  the  Age  of  Reason  such  as 
Pope,  Swift,  and  Johnson  in  En- 
gland; Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  and 
Diderot  in  France;  Wieland  and  Les- 
sing  in  Germany. 

527  (341)  Romanticism  (C) 

The  Western  Romantic  movement 
as  exemplified  by  its  principal 
figures  from  the  Age  of  Rousseau  to 
1850. 

528  (342)  Idealism  to  Realism  (C) 

Developments  such  as  realism,  nat- 
uralism, aestheticism,  and  neo- 
romanticism  in  the  literatures  of  En- 
gland, France,  Germany,  and  Russia, 
against  the  background  of  18th  cen- 
tury idealism. 

540  (374)  Western  Literary 

Cross-Currents:  China  (C) 

The  impact  of  Western  literature  on 
modern  Chinese  literature.  Empha- 
sis on  the  Chinese  Literary  Renais- 
sance (1919-37)  and  on  major 
writers  (Lu   Hsun,   Mao  Tun,  Hsu 
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Chih-mo)  who  responded  to  West- 
ern literary  movements  such  as 
French  Symbolism,  English  and 
German  Romanticism,  and  Russian 
and  American  Naturalism,  Realism, 
and  Formalism.  The  evolution  of 
this  reaction  to  Western  literature 
seen  in  contemporary  Chinese  litera- 
ture of  the  Red  Guard  movement 
and  Cultural  Revolution  in  mainland 
China  and  in  creative  writing  and 
literary  criticism  in  Taiwan. 

550  (380)  Theories  of  Literature  (C) 

Analysis  and  comparison  of  major 
contemporary  theories  of  literature 
(formalist,  structuralist,  Marxist, 
phenomenological).  Background 
reading  in  Plato  and  Aristotle  as 
roots  of  the  Western  literary-critical 
tradition.  A  problem-oriented 
course  with  much  practical  criticism; 
emphasis  on  the  ability  to  under- 
stand and  assess  literary  works  from 
various  points  of  view. 

551  (305)  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Translation  (C) 

Literary  translation  studied  through 
observation  and  personal  experi- 
ence. Standards  for  making  and 
judging  translations;  the  way  indi- 
vidual translations  affect  our  knowl- 
edge of  world  literature.  Two  weekly 
sessions:  lecture/discussion  on  trans- 
;  lation  theory,  and  a  practical  work- 

shop. Guest  lecturers  from  different 
language  departments. 

:532   (376)  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Comparative  Literature 

A  survey  and  critique  of  various 
theories  of  the  nature  of  compara- 
tive literature;  practical  discussion  of 
the  methodology  of  research  and 
speculation  in  the  discipline. 

English 

i  Head  of  Department:  Professor  Richard  No- 
land;  Associate  Head,  Assistant  Professor 
James  Matlack;  Professor  and  Dean,  Fac- 
ulty of  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts,  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Jeremiah  Allen; 
Professors  Aczel,  Bagg,  Berlin,  Brogan. 
Chametzky,  Cheney,  Clark,  Creed, 
Cuomo,  Donohue,  Duckert,  Emerson, 
Frank,  Gallo,  Gibson,  Golden,  Haven, 
Hicks,  Holer,  Hoopes,  Junkins,  Kaplan. 
Kinney,  Koehler,  Langland,  Lowance, 
Mariani,  McCarthy,  Mitchell,  Musgrave, 


O'Donnell.  Page,  Plumstead,  Porter,  Ru- 
din,  Saagpakk,  B.  Spivack,  C.  Spivack, 
Swaim,  Tucker,  Weston,  C.  Wolff,  M. 
Wolff,  /iff;  Associate  Professors  Aho, 
Ashton,  Barron,  Beaty,  Bell,  Carey, 
Clayton,  Collins,  Diamond,  DiMarco,  L. 
Edwards,  Egan,  Farrell,  Fetler,  Freeman, 
French,  Gozzi.  Grimes,  Hogan,  Horrigan, 
J.  Hunt,  Leheny,  Moran,  Nelson, 
Neugeboren,  Paroissien,  Pinkham, 
Politella,  Raymond,  Shadoian,  Silver,  Sit- 
ter, Tate,  Turner;  Assistant  Professors 
Culley,  P.  Hicks,  Keefe,  Quick,  Robinson, 
Skerrett,  Smith,  Whitehead;  Adjunct  As- 
sistant Professor  Adams;  Part-time  Assis- 
tant Professor  B.  Himt;  Instructor 
Dubois;  Lecturer  P.  Edwards;  Part-time 
Lecturer  J.  Shaw. 

Note:  The  English  Department  is  en- 
gaged in  ongoing  review  of  its  cur- 
riculum which  may  result  in  changes  of 
course  offerings  and  numbering.  Stu- 
dents should  consult  the  department  for 
the  latest  listing. 

The  English  Department  offers  courses 
in  the  study  of  English  and  American  lit- 
erature, courses  in  the  relationship  be- 
tween literature  and  other  disciplines  and 
art  forms,  and  courses  in  creative  and  ex- 
pository writing.  Innovative  and  experi- 
mental courses  are  taught  under  various 
titles  as  English  180  or  391.  Descriptions 
of  all  courses  are  available  shortly  before 
preregistration  at  the  English  Depart- 
ment Undergraduate  Studies  Office  in 
Bartlett  Hall,  Room  170. 

English  majors  are  required  to  com- 
plete at  least  30  credits  of  work  in  English 
courses  numbered  200  and  above.  They 
are  also  required  to  complete  one  of  the 
following  distribution  options: 

Option  A:  Approaches  to  Literature:  one 
course  in  literature  of  a  period  before 
1800;  one  course  in  non-English  litera- 
ture; three  of  the  four  following  kinds  of 
courses:  language,  Shakespeare,  major 
British  or  .American  author,  literarv 
genre. 

Option  B:  Major  Authors:  two  courses  in 
masterpieces  of  western  literatme;  two 
courses  in  major  British  writers;  one 
course  in  Shakespeare.  .An  exact  list  of 
which  courses  fulfill  each  of  these 
categories  is  available  in  the  Department's 
Undergraduate  Studies  Office. 

The  English  major  is  encoinaged  to 
work  within  the  llexible  framework  of  the 
major  to  create  a  coherent  program  ot 
study.  The  Department  offers  concen- 
trations within  the  major,  such  as  .Ameri- 


can Civilization,  Journalistic  Studies, 
Creative  Writing  or  Literature  and  .Soci- 
ety; other  concentrations  are  also  avail- 
able. Students  seeking  advice  concerning 
their  programs  of  study  should  go  to 
Bartlett  170.  Students  who  wish  to  be- 
come certified  to  teach  secondary  English 
must  apply  to  the  English  Education 
office  (Bartlett  474)  for  admission  to  the 
program;  successful  completion  of  the 
major  requirements  does  not  guarantee  a 
place  in  the  English  Education  program. 
The  Department's  chief  advisor  is 
Professor  John  Clayton;  director  of  un- 
dergraduate studies  is  Professor  Donald 
Cheney. 


125   (126)  Masterpieces  of  Western 
Literature  (C) 

Selected  masterpieces,  from  Homer 
and  the  Bible  to  James  Joyce  or 
Robert  Frost.  Aims  to  enrich  ap- 
preciation of  literary  values  and  de- 
velop imderstanding  of  abiding 
human  issues. 

131  Society  and  Literature  (C) 

Literature  that  deals  with  man's  rela- 
tionship to  societv.  Topics  mav  in- 
clude: the  Utopian  vision;  the  notion 
of  the  self;  politics  and  literature. 
Readings  may  include  works  by 
Mailer,  Sophocles,  .Austen,  Thoreau, 
Marx. 

132  (141)  Man  and  Woman  in  Literature 

<<^) 

Literature  treating  the  relationship 

between  man  and  woman.  Topics 
may  include  the  nature  of  love,  the 
image  of  the  hero  and  of  the 
heroine,  and  definitions,  past  and 
present,  of  the  masculine  and  the 
feminine.  Readings  may  include 
works  by  Lawrence,  Freud,  Shake- 
speare, Cummings,  Homer,  the 
Brontes. 

133  (161)  Nature  and  Literature 

Literature  that  deals  with  man's  rela- 
tionship to  his  en\ironent.  Topics 
mav  include  changing  conceptions 
of  natiue,  changing  attitudes  toward 
nature.  Readings  mav  include  works 
bv  Conrad,  Darwin,  Thoreau, 
Shakespeare,  Frost,  Homer,  Faulk- 
ner. 

134  (171)  Literature  and  Reality  (C) 

Literatme  that  deals  with  man's  at- 
tempt  to   luiderstand   what   is   real. 
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what  is  illusory,  what  illusions  are 
profitable,  necessary,  dangerous. 
Readings  may  include  works  by  Cer- 
vantes. 

140  (152)  Reading  Fiction  (C) 

An  introdution  to  themes  and  tech- 
niques of  fiction  through  a  reading 
of  selected  short  stories  and  novels 
with  emphasis  on  such  matters  as 
structme,  style,  point  of  view,  and 
the  like. 

141  (153)  Reading  Poetry  (C) 

.■\n  introduction  to  themes  and 
forms  of  poetry  through  a  reading 
of  selected  poems  in  English.  Em- 
phasis on  such  poetic  techniques  as 
word  choice,  imagery,  and  structure, 
and  on  such  modes  as  the  ballad, 
lyric,  sonnet,  ode  and  dramatic 
monologue. 

142  (154)  Reading  Drama  (C) 

An  introduction  to  themes  and  tech- 
niques of  drama  through  a  reading 
of  selected  plays.  Emphasis  on  such 
matters  as  structure,  style,  staging, 
and  tragic  and  comic  modes. 

150  (337)  Expository  Writing 

The  writing  of  informative  prose  in 
the  forms  expected  in  the  students' 
major  fields:  reports,  articles,  essavs. 

151  (331)  Technical  Writing; 

For  majors  in  engineering.  Factual 
and  inductive  exposition,  with  em- 
phasis on  research,  federal,  and  in- 
dustrial reports.  2  class  hours. 

Cmlil.  2. 

155  (341)  Creative  Writing 

Intensive  practice  in  writing  prose 
fiction,  poetry,  and  occasionally 
other  forms,  supplemented  by  dis- 
cussion of  ideas  and  techniques  in 
contemporary  literature. 

171  (201)  Major  British  Writers  I  (C) 

.Students  read,  discuss,  and  write 
about  such  major  authors  or  works 
as  Bfozviill,  Chaucer,  Spenser, 
Donne,  and  Milton. 

172  (202)  Major  British  Writers  II  (C) 

Students  read,  discuss  and  write 
about  such  major  authors  as  Pope, 
Wordsworth,  Browning,  Eliot,  and 
Yeats. 


180  (380)  Aspects  of  Literature  (C) 

.\n  aspect  of  literature  in  English, 
both  British  and  .\merican,  includ- 
ing literar}'  movements,  the  relations 
of  literature  to  particular  cultural 
developments,  and  the  thematic 
criticism. 

196,  296,  396,  496  (385,  386)  Special 
Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement. Credit,  I-'). 

203  The  Bible:  Myth,  Literature  and 
Society 

The  several  main  genres  of  Biblical 
literature  in  their  historical  setting: 
attention  to  the  principles  of  literary, 
mythological,  and  sociological  in- 
terpretation: the  literary  influence  of 
the  Authorized  Version. 

213  Introduction  to  Old  English  Poetry 

(C) 

The  roots  of  Old  English  poetrv:  the 
Indo-European  heritage  it  shares 
with  Homer  and  Vedic  Indian 
hymns,  and  its  source  in  the  ar- 
chetypes of  the  human  psyche.  Mag- 
ical charms  and  wisdom  verses,  lyric 
voices  as  in  "The  Woman's  Lament" 
and  "The  Seafarer,"  exalted  reli- 
gious songs  as  in  "'The  Advent,"  and 
heroic  tales  as  in  "The  Battle  of  Mal- 
don"  and  Beowiil/.  (A  special  work- 
shop on  the  poetrv  in  the  original 
language  available  to  interested  stu- 
dents for  three  additional  credits.) 
Cmlit,  !-(■>. 

214  Middle  English  Literature 
Exclusive  of  Chaucer  (C) 

Readings  of  selected  works  written 
in  the  later  Middle  .\ges  in  England, 
exclusive  of  Chaucer's. 

215  Chaucer's  Troilus  and  Criseyde  and 
Other  Love  Poems  (C) 

The  complaints,  dream  visions,  later 
short  poems,  the  translation  of 
Boethius,  and  Troilus  as  combina- 
tions of  medieval  art  and  thought 
with  pre-Renaissance  motifs. 

216  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales  (C) 

.'\  close  stLidv  ol  the  General 
Prologue  and  re])resentative  tales  as 
examples  of  the  |)oet's  matme  tech- 
niques and  extraordinary  realism. 


221  Shakespeare  (C) 

Examination  of  Shakespeare's 
dramatic  art  and  leading  ideas 
through  a  study  of  approximately  a 
dozen  plays. 

222  Shakespeare  (C) 

Same  method  as  22 1  but  with  a  dif- 
ferent group  of  plays.  Either  semes- 
ter or  both  mav  be  taken  for  credit. 

225  16th  Century  English  Literature  (C) 

Selections  from  the  non-dramatic 
prose  poetry  of  the  early  English 
Renaissance  through  the  .Age  of 
Elizabeth,  including  such  writers  as 
Skelton,  Wyatt,  Surrey,  More,  Gas- 
coigne,  Spenser,  Sidney,  Raleigh, 
Marlowe  and  Shakespeare.  Empha- 
sis on  the  rise  of  hinnanisin. 

226  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Drama  (C) 

The  drama  of  the  English  Renais- 
sance. Selected  works  by  several 
major  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
playwrights,  including  Marlowe, 
Jonson,  Chapman,  Middleton, 
Webster,  and  Ford.  Emphasis  on  the 
artistic  and  intellectual  character  of 
the  English  Renaissance  as  reflected 
in  drama. 

233   17th  Century  English  Literature  (C) 

Selections  from  the  poetry  and  prose 
of  the  late  Renaissance  in  England, 
including  works  by  such  authors  as 
Donne,  Jonson,  Browne,  Burton, 
Marvell,  and  Milton.  Emphasis  on 
the  challenge  of  the  new  science  to 
the  traditional  humanism. 

236  Milton  (C) 

De\  elojjment  of  the  mind  and  art  of 
Milton  as  a  figiue  of  the  English 
Reformation  and  the  late  Renais- 
sance. Emphasis  on  Pamrlise  Lost. 

238  English  Literature  of  the 
Restoration  (C) 

Drama,  prose,  and  poetry  of  the 
later  17th  centmv,  illustrating  the 
thinking  of  the  jjeriod  that  ga\'e  rise 
to  great  comedy  and  satire.  Empha- 
sis on  such  figures  as  Dryden,  Butler, 
Wycherley,  Rochester,  and  Con- 
greve. 

241    English  Literature  of  the  18th 
Century  (C) 

The  literature  of  the  .Augustan  .Age. 
Kmpli.isis  on  Swift  and  Pope. 
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J42   English  Literature  of  the  1 8th 
Century  (C) 

The  literature  of  tlie  later  18th  cen- 
tury, with  emphasis  on  the  Johnson 
Circle.  A  continuation  ot  1?  II ;  ina\' 
be  elected  inde|)enclentl\ . 

J43  The  Rise  of  the  Novel  (C) 

Significant  representative  novels,  in- 
cluding works  of  such  authors  as 
Richardson,  Fielding,  Sterne,  Smol- 
lett and  Austen. 

>51   The  Romantic  Poets  (C) 

The  Romantic  Movement  as  revealed 
in  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth.  Cole- 
ridge, and  the  other  early  Roman- 
tics. 

52     The  Romantic  Poets  (C) 

The  Romantic  Movement  as  re- 
vealed in  the  poetry  of 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  the 
other  early  Romantics. 

553  The  English  Novel  from  Scott 
Through  Hardy  (C) 

The  leading  and  discussion  of 
significant  representati\e  novels,  in- 
cltiding  works  of  such  authors  as 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  the  Brontes, 
Eliot,  and  Hardy. 

255   English  Prose  of  the  Romantic 
Period  (C) 

The  techniques  and  ideas  of  the 
chief  prose  writers  (from  1798  to 
18;?7),  including  Wordsworth,  Cole- 
ridge, Lamb,  Ha/.litt,  DeQuincev, 
and  the  early  Carlyle. 

!56  English  Literature  of  the  Victorian 
Age:  1837-1900  (C) 
Prose  and  poetry  of  se\eral  major 
figures:  Carlyle,  Macaulay,  Newman, 
Vlill,  Tennvson  and  Browning. 

J57  English  Literature  of  the  Victorian 
Age:  1837-1900  (C) 
Prose  and  poetry  of  Ruskin,  Mill, 
Huxley,  Pater.  Arnold,  Wilde,  Ros- 
setti  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood.  .A  continuation  of 
256;  may  be  elected  independenth'. 


!61   The  Modern  Novel:  1890-1930  (C) 

The  expanding  form  of  the  no\'el 
and  increasing  interest  in  social 
causes  as  exhibited  in  some  twehe 
novels. 


262  The  Modern  Novel:  1930-1960  (C) 

.\nal\sis  of  some  twelve  novels.  A 
continuation  of  2Bt,  but  ma\  be 
elected  indeijendentlv. 


263  Modem  British  and  American 
Drama  (C) 

Re|jresentati\e  dramatists  since  the 
late  19th  centurv,  including  Sliaw. 
O'Casey,  O'Neill,  Williams,  and 
others.  Emjihasis  on  trends  in  2()th- 
centurv'  dramatic  art. 

264  Modern  European  Drama  (in 
Translation)  (C) 

Major  modern  dramatists  beginning 
with  Ibsen  and  including  Chekhov, 
Pirandello,  Strindberg,  Giraudoux. 
Emphasis  on  com|:)arative  currents 
in  various  Eiuopean  nations. 

265  20th-century  Literature  of  Ireland 
in  English  (C) 

Nineteen  th-centurv  background: 
the  Irish  Renaissance:  such  major 
figiu'es  as  Yeats,  Svnge,  Jovce.  and 
O'Casey:  recent  and  contem|3orarv 
writing. 

266  Modern  Poetry  (C) 

2(.)th-centiu'v  jaoetrv  to  1945:  such 
authors  as  Hardy,  Hopkins,  Whit- 
man, and  Emilv  Dickinson. 

267  Contemporary  Poetry  (C) 

Poetry  in  English  since  1945. 

268  James  Joyce  (C) 

Major  works  of  James  Joyce  in  prose, 
drama,  and  Uric  poetry,  emphasiz- 
ing t7v,\.vc,s  or  Fnineg/nis  Wake. 

269  (381)  Aspects  of  British  Literature 

.•\n  aspect  ol  British  literature. 
Specific  subject  announced  at  pve- 
registration. 

270  (382)  Individual  British  Authors 

(C) 

Intensive  study  of  one  British  au- 
thor, annoimced  at  pre-registration. 

271  Early  American  Literature  (C) 

From  the  Puritan,  Colonial,  and 
Federalist  periods.  .Authors  include 
Edward  Taylor.  Cotton  Mather. 
Jonathan  Edwards,  John  Woolman, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Charles 

Brockden  Brown,  Philip  FienecUi. 
and  Washington  Irving. 


273  19th-century  American  Literature 

(C) 

Significant  prcxiuctions  in  expository 
prose,  fiction,  and  poetrv:  the 
emergence  ol  an  American  litera- 
ture. 

274  20th-Centurv  American  Literature 

(C) 

Movements,  modes,  and  representa- 
tive voices  in  prose,  fiction,  anci 
poetry.  A  continuation  of  27."):  may 
be  efected  independently. 

275  (272)  American  Poetry  (C) 

American  jjoetry  from  fSOO  to  tfie 
emergence  of  a  modern  style  earlv  in 
the  20tli  centurv . 

276  Major  American  Writers  (C) 

Thoreati.  Melville,  Whitman,  and 
any  of  the  foflowing  bv  announce- 
ment each  semester:  Cooper,  Poe, 
Dickinson,  Twain,  Crane,  Dreiser, 
Faulkner,  Wolfe. 

277  (275)  Major  American  Writers  (C) 

Emerson,  Hawthorne,  James,  and 
any  of  the  following  b\  announce- 
ment each  semester:  Howells. 
-Adams,  Dos  Passos.  Lewis,  .Ander- 
son. Fit/gerald,  Hemingway. 

280  (383)  Aspects  of  American 
Literature  (C) 

.\n  aspect  of  .American  literature, 
announced  at  ]3re-registration. 

281  (384)  Individual  American  .Authors 

(C) 

Intensive  studv  of  one  .American  au- 

tfior.  announced  at  pre-registration. 

285  (280)  Introduction  to  Folklore  (C) 

Beginning  with  the  ballad  as  the  nu- 
cleus of  other  fofklore  genres. 

286  (281)  American  Folklore  (C) 

Oral  traditions  in  America,  with  em- 
phasis (111  surviving  British  lore. 
American  Indian  lore.  Negro  lore, 
and  recent  fofk  in;iteriafs. 

312   History  of  the  English  Language 

The  devefopment  of  Engfisli;  vocab- 
ularv  and  usage  levels,  grammars, 
and  dictionaries.  Attention  to  mat- 
ters crucial  to  the  teaching  of  Engfisli 
in  secondary  schools. 


313   (321)  Structure  of  Modern  English 

Introduction  to  applied  English  lin- 
guistics; sounds,  forms,  and  word- 
order  of  modein  Standard  Ameri- 
can English;  modern  grammatical 
theory. 

321   (387)  Advanced  Shakespeare 
Studies  (C) 

Advanced  study  of  Shakesjaeare 
within  the  frame  of  specihc  topics 
which  will  vary  from  semester  to 
semester.  Restricted  to  students  who 
have  taken  ENGL  221  or  222. 

331  (288)  The  Political  Novel  (C) 

Relationshi]5s  between  politics  and 
the  novel.  Political  setting  vs.  jjoliti- 
cal  meaning.  Social  change,  ]30wer 
politics  and  institutions,  and  the  per- 
sonal dilemma.  Emphasis  on  literary 
analysis  and  class  discussion. 

332  (287)  Woman  as  Hero  (C) 

The  concept  of  heroism  as  modified 
and  developed  in  literary  works  hav- 
ing women  as  central  characters. 

334  (282)  Literary  Criticism:  Classic 
and  Neo-Classic  (C) 

■An  introduction  to  literary  criticism; 
emphasis  on  the  major  philosophical 
critics  from  Plato  and  .Aristotle  to  the 
19th  century. 

335  (283)  Modern  Literary  Criticism  (C) 

Theories  and  techniques  of  modern 
criticism;  emjjhasis  on  the  2()tli  cen- 
tury. 

336  (284)  Literature  and  Psychological 
Criticism  (C) 

.An  examination  and  ajjplication  of 
theories  and  techniques  of  psycho- 
logical criticism  to  selected  works  of 
literature.  The  theoretical  focus  is 
|3sychoanalytic  (Freudian);  other 
theories  (Jimgian,  phenomenologi- 
cal,  existential)  used  as  time  permits. 

339  (289)  Film  and  Literature  (C) 

The  historical,  formal,  and  aesthetic 
relationships  between  literature  and 
the  cinema.  Em]5hasis  on  jjroblems 
raised  in  literary  aesthetics  as  a  result 
of  film. 

340  (363)  Prose  Fiction  (C) 

The  substance  and  theory  of  |)rose 
fiction.  Sections  may  read  works  that 
illustrate  the  range  of  jjossibilitics 
within  the  genre,  works  that  seek  to 
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extend  the  limits  of  the  genre,  or 
works  that  illustrate  one  or  more 
types  of  fiction,  such  as  the  historical 
novel,  the  novel  of  manners,  the 
picaresque  no\el,  or  the  regional 
novel. 

341  (360)  The  English  Lyric  (C) 

The  lyric  as  a  personal  expression  of 
the  poetic  imagination  within  a  con- 
tinuing tradition,  important  forms 
of  the  lyric,  such  as  sonnet,  elegy, 
and  ode;  examples  selected  from  the 
whole  range  of  jjoetry  in  English. 

342  (362)  Tragic  Drama  (C) 

.An  examination  of  plays  (mostly 
Greek,  Elizabethan  and  modern) 
and  critical  theories  (modern,  but 
with  attention  to  Aristotle  and 
Hegel)  in  an  attempt  to  shar]5en  jser- 
ception  of  the  genre  "tragedv ." 

343  (361)  The  English  Epic  Tradition 

Substantial  readings  in  three  or  tour 
long  English  poems  (such  asBeouudf, 
Faerie  Ihieene,  Paradise  Lost,  The  Pre- 
lude) against  the  background  of  clas- 
sical epic  (e.g..  The  Aeneid).  Emphasis 
on  the  ways  in  which  each  poet  em- 
ploys traditional  e]3ic  motifs  as  a 
means  of  defining  his  own  contem- 
porary \  ision  of  man  and  societ\'. 

344  (364)  Satire,  Theory  and  Practice 

Theory  and  practice  of  satire,  draw- 
ing upon  a  wide  range  of  representa- 
tive works,  largely  British  and 
American,  from  several  periods,  in- 
cludipg  novels,  short  stories,  poems, 
plays  and  essays,  as  well  as  songs, 
graphics,  and  when  available,  film. 

352  (339)  Article  Writing 

Magazine  journalism  combined  with 
instruction  in  writing  featme  or 
magazine  articles.  Prerequisite, 
permission  of  instructor  at  preregis- 
tration. 

353  (393)  Writing  Seminar 

Writing  lor  publication  and  training 
in  editing  related  to  professional  and 
to  University  student  publications. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instruc- 
tor at  pre-registration.  2  class  hoins, 
1  laboralorv  peiiod. 


355  (345)  Creative  Writing 

.A  continuation  of  13.5,  vsith  empha- 
sis on  fiction.  Prerec|uisite,  a  grade  of 
B  or  better  in  ENGL  135. 

356  (346)  Creative  Writing 

,A  continuation  of  133,  with  empha- 
sis on  poetry.  Prerequisite,  a  grade 
of  B  or  better  in  ENGL  133. 

357  (347)  Creative  Writing 

A  continuation  of  155  with  emphasis 
on  drama.  Prerec|uisite,  a  grade  of  B 
or  better  in  ENGL  155. 
Note:  ENGL  .'553,  .S36,  and  '^bl  may 
be  repeated  for  credit. 

391   (392)  Seminar 

Normally,  several  seminars  each 
semester.  Topics  and  instructors  an- 
nounced at  pre-registration.  For 
majors,  but  open  to  others.  Pre- 
requisite, permission  of  instructor  at 
pre-registration. 

451   (334)  Advanced  Technical  Writing 

Case  studies  in  engineering  and  in- 
dustrial reporting  and  in  the  writing 
of  technical  and  professional  articles. 

498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  ar- 
rangement with  Department  and/or 
Honors  Office.  Credit,  I. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  Depart- 
ment and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  l-T. 


Journalistic  Studies 

Journalistic  Studies  is  a  program  of  the 
English  Department  offering  a  joint 
major  with  that  department.  The  student 
is  required  to  earn  15  credits  in  Joiunalis- 
tic  Studies  and  to  complete  the  require- 
ments of  the  English  major  with  some  ex- 
ceptions. .\n  adviser  should  be  consulted. 
The  Journalistic  Studies  courses 
provide  background  for  students  in- 
terested in  diverse  career  objectives  such 
as  newspaper  work,  radio  and  television 
news  woik,  publishing  and  writing.  Some 
students  find  Journalistic  Studies  valuable 
as  a  prejjaration  for  careers  in  law,  public 
service,  and  business.  Students  interested 
in  the  Journ;ilistic  Studies  Piogram 
should  contact  Piofessor  Larry  Pinkham. 


.  200   Introduction  to  Newswriting  and 
News  Reporting 

The  basic  techniques  of  journaHsm, 
print  and  broadcast.  A  laboratory 
course.  Students  report  and  write 
under  immediate  professional 
supervision. 

201  (I),  (II)  Introduction  to  Mass 
Communication 

The  communications  revolution  and 
freedom  of  the  press,  the  communi- 
cation process,  methods  of  reporting 
and  writing  and  communication 
theory. 

202  (I),  (II)  Language  and 
Communication 

Analysis  of  several  approaches  of 
language  studv,  with  emphasis  on 
improving  journalistic  style. 

208   (I  or  II  as  enrollment  warrants). 
Communications  Theory 

Introduction  to  journalism  as  a  social 
and  behavioral  science  concerned 
with  the  way  in  which  communica- 
tions are  arranged  in  our  society. 

210  (I  or  II  as  enrollment  warrants). 
International  Communications 

Comparative  study  of  mass  media  in 
countries  other  than  the  United 
States;  the  flow  of  communications 
among  nations. 

391  (I),  (II)  Seminar 

Normally,  several  seminars  each 
semester.  Topics  and  instructors  an- 
nounced at  pre-registration.  For 
majors,  but  open  to  others. 

392  (II)  Freedom  of  the  Press 

Seminar  in  freedom  of  the  press;  its 
history,  major  theories,  key  cases  in 
Anglo-.American  law,  and  recent 
trends  toward  redefinition. 

396  (385,  386)  Special  Problems 

Individual  studv  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement with  members  of  the  de- 
partment. Credit,  1-6. 

498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  Bv  ar- 
rangement with  Department  and/or 
Honors  Office.  Credit,  /. 


499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  Depart- 
ment       and/or        Honors        Office 
Cri'dit,  /-5. 

French  &  Italian 

Chairman       of      Department:        Professor 
Micheline  Dufau. 


FRENCH 

Professors  Carre,  Cassirer,  P.Johnson,  R. 
Johnson,  Maddox,  Mankin,  Taylor, 
Weiner;  .Associate  Professors  Busi,  Chen, 
Fenoaltea,  Garaud,  Gugli,  O'Connell, 
Porter,  Raymond,  Rountree,  Smith;  .As- 
sistant Professors  Berwald,  Bragger, 
Braude,  Dugas,  Lamb,  Martin,  Santerre, 
Tedeschi. 

Please  note  that  the  French  Department 
is  in  the  process  of  revising  their  course 
program.  This  accounts  for  the  seeming 
lack  of  courses  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. 

The  basic  French  major,  with  an  em- 
phasis on  either  literature  or  civilization, 
is  supplemented  by  several  extra- 
departmental  options  as  well  as  the  tradi- 
tional program  designed  principallv  for 
those  who  wish  to  teach  in  elementary  or 
secondary  schools.  The  options  include  a 
Certificate  in  Interpreter's  Studies  and 
Western  European  Studies  and  a  concen- 
tration in  Business  Administration,  Jour- 
nalism Studies,  and  Social  Thought. 

Students  planning  to  major  in  French 
have  access  to  programs  ranging  from 
language  skill  cotuses  at  all  levels  to  a  rich 
body  of  courses  devoted  to  literature  and 
civilization.  To  supplement  the  major,  re- 
quirements of  which  are  outlined  in  sev- 
eral other  brief  documents,  students  are 
urged  to  take  advantage  of  our  overseas 
programs  in  Angers  and  Dijon,  France, 
or  to  spend  their  Januarv  intersession  in 
Canada.  Also  available  is  a  junior  year  in 
Paris  luider  the  auspices  of  the  Universitv 
of  Massachusetts  -  Boston.  Majors  will 
also  find  living  in  the  French  Corridor  not 
only  a  successful  wav  of  learning  spoken 
French  outside  of  the  classroom,  but  also 
an  important  introduction  to  life  in 
France.  The  department  regulaarlv  in- 
vites exceptional  scholars  to  spend  a 
semester  or  year  on  campus  to  teach  im- 
dergraduate  cotirses;  it  also  receives  the 
annual  visit  of  a  theatrical  troupe  offering 


a  varied  re]3ertoire;  it  inakes  available  a 
film  series  open  to  the  public. 

Special  departmental  advisers  deter- 
mine the  major's  proper  placement 
within  the  department,  help  to  formulate 
the  future  program  of  each  student,  and 
resolve  academic  problems  that  mav  arise 
during  the  major's  four  years  on  campus; 
other  special  advisers  clarifv  overseas 
programs.  For  their  part,  majors  may  and 
should  elect  (within  the  limits  of  the  ,'^6- 
credit  major  field)  related  courses  in 
other  fields;  philosophy,  art  historv,  En- 
glish literature,  French  history,  and  so  on. 
Advisers  will  always  assist  majors  in  select- 
ing those  extra-departmental  cotirses 
meant  to  enrich  and  enhance  the  inajor 
field. 

For  complete  information  concerning 
the  major  in  French,  please  consult 
Professor  Micheline  Dufau,  Chairman  of 
the  Department. 


110,  120  Elementary  French 

For  those  with  no  previous  credit- 
able training  in  French.  Intensive 
practice  in  the  foin"  language  skills.  .'5 
class  hours,  1  laboratorv  period. 

111,  121  Elemenatry  French  for  Voice 
Majors 

Special  section  of  1 10  and  120. 

126  (I),  (II)  Intensive  Elementary 
French 

For  those  with  no  previous  training 
in  French.  Intensive  practice  in  the 
four  language  skills.  Credit,  6. 

130  (I),  (II)  Intermediate  French 

Intensive  studv  and  review.  Read- 
ings in  modern  French  literatine. 
Normally,  a  section  for  Franco- 
.■\mericans  is  offered.  Prerequisite, 
either  FRENCH  120.  126,  or  equiva- 
lent. 

131  (I),  (II)  Intermediate  French:  Oral 

.\  third  semester  coiuse  for  those 
primarilv  interested  in  developing 
their  oral  skills  in  French.  Prerequi- 
site, either  French  120,  126.  or 
equivalent. 

132  (I)  Intermediate  French:  Honors  or 
Majors 

For  honor  sttidents  and  majors.  In- 
tensive rev  iew  of  grammar  with  em- 
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phasis  on  all  tour  skills.  Prerequisite, 
either  French  120,  126,  or  equiva- 
lent. 

141  (I),  (II)  Intermediate  French:  Oral 

.\  continuation  of  ISl.  Prerequisite, 
a  130  level  course. 

142  (I),  (II)  Intermediate  French: 
Honors  or  Majors 

For  honor  students  and  majors. 
Stresses  composition  as  well  as  read- 
ing and  discussion.  Prerequisite,  a 
130  level  coiuse. 

144  (I),  (II)  Intermediate  French: 
Fiction 

Stresses  the  reading  of  contempo- 
rary fiction.  Prerequisite,  a  130  le\el 
course. 

145  (I),  (II)  Intermediate  French: 
Readings  in  the  Humanities 

Stresses  reading  ot  non-tiction.  Pre- 
requisite, a  130  \e\e\  coinse. 

146  (I),  (II)  Intensive  Intermediate 
French 

Covers  third  and  toiu'th  semesters  in 
one.  Prerequisite,  a  120  le\el 
course.  Credit,  h. 

147  (I),  (II)  Intermediate  French: 
Readings  in  the  Social  Sciences 

Prerequisite,  a  130  level  cotuse. 

148  (II)  Intermediate  French:  Readings 
in  Mathematics  and  Sciences 

Prerequisite,  a  130  le\el  coiuse. 

150  Language  and  Literature  (C) 

Intensive  stuck  ol  short  hterarv'  texts 
bevond  the  intermediate  level  tor 
students  not  prejiared  to  take 
FRENCH  171,  172,  but  who  desire 
to  turther  develop  the  four  language 
skills.  Prerequisite,  a  FRENCH  140 
level  course.  3  class  hoin's,  1  labora- 
tory session. 

151  Intermediate  Grammar  Review 

Formal  French  grammar  bevond  the 
intermediate  le\el. 

171    (161)  (I),  (II)  Oral  French, 
Phonetics  and  Phonemics 

Intensive  practice  ol  French 
pronunciation  through  a  knovvlerlgc 
f)l  its  soimd  svstcm. 
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172  (162)  (I),  (II)  Conversation 

Practice  in  conversational  Frencli. 
Prerequisite,  FRENCH  161. 

181  (171)  (I),  (II)  Great 
Works  —  Poetry,  Novel  (C) 

Selected  complete  works  ot  several 
periods  in  poetry  and  novel.  Pre- 
requisite tor  advanced  courses  in 
French. 

182  (172)  (I),  (II)  Great 
Works  —  Theater,  Essay  (C) 
Selected  complete  works  of  several 
periods  in  non-fiction  and  the  thea- 
ter.     Prerequisite      for      advanced 
courses  in  French. 

191,  192,  193,  194,  195  Seminar 

French  language,  civilization  or  lit- 
erature. Subject  announced  the  pre- 
ceding semester. 

196  Independent  Study 

Indiv  idual  studv  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem tor  Cjualified  students.  Bv  ar- 
rangement. Credit,  l-h. 

197  Special  Topics 

Different  topics  offered  for  one 
semester  onlv.  Inquire  in  the  French 
Department. 

271  (261)  (I),  (II)  Advanced  Grammar 

Formal  French  grammar.  Recjuired 
tor  French  majors. 

272  (262)  (I),  (II)  Advanced 
Conversation 

Additional  oral  practice  for  students 
who  have  completed  FRENCH 
171-172.  (Students  with  171  and  a 
strong  backgroimd  in  oral  produc- 
tion mav  be  excused  from  172  bv 
permission  of  the  De|)artment.) 

280  (270)  (I)  or  (11)  Themes  in  French 
Literature  (in  Translation)  (C) 

A  given  theme  in  French  literature 
as  illustrated  in  a  series  of  translated 
works.  Themes  annoimced  in  ad- 
vance. Not  to  be  taken  for  major 
credit  in  French. 

281  (271)  (I)  French  Civilization 

French  civilization  to  1800.  Designed 
tor  an  intelligent  imderstanding  of 
the  literature  and  thought  ol  France 
through  a  knowledge  of  I  he  back- 
ground. 


282  (272)  (II)  French  Civilization 

Designed  for  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  contemporary  French 
literature  through  a  knowledge  of  its 
recent  background. 

283  (273)  (II)  Francophone  Civilization 
Outside  France  (C) 

Introduction  to  common  charac- 
teristics and  problems  of  fran- 
cophone areas  of  Canada,  the  West 
Indies,  Africa,  Switzerland,  and  Bel- 
gitnn.  May  be  taken  for  major  credit 
in  French  onlv  when  taught  in 
French. 

284  (274)  (I)  or  (II)  Masterpieces  in 
Translation  (C) 

The  vision  of  man  in  French  litera- 
ture from  the  Renaissance  to  the 
20th  centurv.  Not  open  to  French 
majors  or  to  students  who  have 
completed  either  French  181  or 
182. 

291,  292,  293,  294,  295  Seminar 

French  lansuaffe,  civilization  or  lit- 
erature.  Subject  announced  the  pre- 
ceding semester. 

296  Independent  Study 

Individual  studv  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  (|ualihed  students.  Bv  ar- 
rangement. Credit,  I -ft. 

297  Special  Topics 

Different  topics  offered  tor  one 
semester  onlv.  Inquire  in  the  French 
Department. 

301,  302  French  Literary  Movements 

The  characteristics  and  definitions 
of  a  selected  movement  or  period 
(e.g..  Baroque,  Romanticism)  in 
French  literarv  liistorv. 

303  Explication  de  Textes 

The  principles  of  textual  analysis 
and  practice  in  that  exercise.  Re- 
quired of  students  in  Teacher  Train- 
ing. 

311   (I)  or  (II)  Introduction  to  Medieval 
French  Literature 

Representative  masterpieces  from 
the  variotis  genres,  read  in  modern 
French  translation.  Relation  of  liter- 
ture  to  other  aspects  of  medieval  cul- 
ture. 


324  (314)  (I)  French  Prose  of  the 
Renaissance 

Rabelais,  Bonaventure  des  Periers, 
Marguerite  de  Navarre,  Monluc,  Les 
Estienne,  Montaigne. 

327  (317)  (II)  French  Poetry  of  the 
Renaissance 

Marot,  Sceve,  Du  Guillet,  Du  Bellay. 
Ronsard,  Belleau,  Baif,  Agrippa 
d'Aubigne,  Du  Bartas,  Sponde. 

17th  Century  Courses 

(See  foreword) 

341    (334)  French  Literature  of  the  18th 
Century 

Development  of  ideas  of  the  French 
Enlightenment. 

344  (335)  18th  Century  Novel  and 
Theater 

355  (345)  19th  Century  Novel 

357  (347)  19th  Century  Poetry 

359  (349)  19th  Century  Theater 

Development  of  theater  from  Hugo 
to  Rostand  and  his  contemporaries. 

365  (355)  20th  Century  Novel 

367  (357)  20th  Century  Poetry 

Major  French  poets  from  the  turn  of 
the  century 

369  (359)  20th  Century  Theater 

French  theater  from  Scribe  to  the 
present. 

373  (263)  (I),  (II)  French  Composition 

.Advanced  composition,  required  of 
French  majors. 

381  (360)  (II)  Techniques  of 
Consecutive  Interpretation 

Acquisition  of  basic  skills  in  consecu- 
tive interpretation  through  notetak- 
ing,  pacing,  condensing,  paraphras- 
ing, and  practice  in  memorization. 
Workshop  course  based  on  oral 
practice  No  written  work.  Admission 
by  permission  of  instructor. 

382  (367)  (I)  Techniques  of 
Simultaneous  Interpretation 

Acquisition  of  basic  skills  in  simulta- 
neous interpretation  through  close 
study    of   comparative    syntax    and 


practice  in  the  Language  Labora- 
tory. Admission  bv  permission  of  in- 
structor. 


391,  392,  393,  394,  395  Seminar 

French  language,  civilization  or  lit- 
erature. Subject  announced  the  ]5re- 
ceding  semester. 

396  Independent  Study 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualihed  students.  By  ar- 
rangement. 

Credit,  /-6, 

397  Special  Topics 

Different  topics  offered  for  one 
semester  only.  Inquire  in  the  French 
Department. 

474  (264)  (I),  (II)  Composition  and 
Translation 

.\dvanced  composition  and  transla- 
tion; required  of  French  majors. 

475  (265)  (I),  (II)  Business  French 

Familiarizes  students  with  and 
teaches  expression  of  the  vocabulary 
and  terminology  of  French  business 
and  Hnancial  language.  Prerequisite, 
good  command  of  French. 

491,  492,  493,  494  Seminar 

French  language,  cixilization  or  lit- 
erature. Subject  annoimced  the  pre- 
ceding semester. 

495  Senior  Honors  Seminar 

Special  topic  to  be  announced  the 
preceding  semester.  Required  of 
Departmental  Honors  Majors. 

496  Independent  Study 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualihed  students.  Bv  ar- 
rangement. Cifilit,  !-(i. 

497  Special  Topics 

Different  tojjics  offered  for  one 
semester  only.  Inquire  in  the  French 
De])artment. 

498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research;  thesis  option.  By 
arrangement  with  De])artment 
and/or  Honors  Office.  Credit,  I . 


499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  Depart- 
ment  and/or    Honors   Oflice. 

Credit,  1-5. 

564  (354)  Literature  in  French  from 
Africa  and  the  Caribbean 

Sur\ev  of  contemporarv  literature 
written  in  French  bv  .African  writers, 
and  its  literarv  and  ideological  back- 
ground. 

571  (361)  Applied  French  Linguistics 

French  linguistics  applied  to  the 
teaching  of  French  in  secondarv 
schools. 

572  (362)  Basic  Methods 

.•\n  introduction  to  audio-lingual 
techniqLies  of  teaching  French  at  the 
secondary  le\el. 

573  (363)  Advanced  Methods 

Methods  of  teaching  intermediate 
and  advanced  French  at  the  secon- 
dary level.  The  second  of  a  two- 
semester  sequence  dexoted  to  teach- 
ing French.  Prerequisite,  FRENCH 
572. 

584  (374)  French-Canadian  Literature 

Survey  of  contem]5orarv  literature 
written  in  French  b\'  Canadian  poets, 
novelists  and  dramatists. 

591,  592,  593,  594,  595  Seminar 

French  language,  civilization  or  lit- 
erature. Subject  announced  the  pre- 
ceding semester. 

596  Independent  Study 

Indiv  idual  studv  of  a  selected  ])rob- 
lem  for  qualihed  students.  Bv  ar- 
rangement. Credit,  l-fi. 

597  Special  Topics 

Different  to]jics  offered  tor  one 
semestei'  onlv.  Inquire  in  the  Fiencli 
Department. 

ITALIAN 

Professors  Maddox,  and  Tillona;  Assis- 
tant Professors  Evans,  Fata,  Pallucchini, 
Terrizzi;  Lecturer  Canale-Parola. 

Students  planning  to  major  in  Italian 
have  access  to  programs  ranging  from 
language  skill  courses  at  all  levels  to  a  rich 
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body  of  courses  de\  oted  to  Italian  litera- 
ture and  civilization. 

Special  departmental  advisers  deter- 
mine the  major's  proper  placement 
within  the  department,  help  to  formulate 
the  future  program  of  each  student  and 
help  resolve  academic  problems  which 
may  arise  during  the  major's  four  years 
on  campus.  Majors  should  elect  (within 
the  limit  of  the  36-credit  major  field)  re- 
lated courses  in  other  fields  such  as  phi- 
losophy, Italian  history,  Italian  art,  and 
upper  division  courses  in  other  litera- 
tures. Advisers  will  always  assist  the  major 
in  selecting  those  extra-departmental 
courses  intended  to  enrich  and  enhance 
the  major  field.  To  supplement  the 
major,  requirements  of  which  are  out- 
lined in  other  brief  documents,  students 
are  tugged  to  join  an  approved  program  in 
Italy  for  at  least  one  summer. 

For  complete  information  concerning 
the  major  in  Italian,  please  contact 
Professor  Anthony  Terri/.zi,  Under- 
graduate .\dviser  for  Italian  Studies. 


110,  120  (I),  (II)  Elementary  Italian 

For  students  with  no  previous  cred- 
itable training  in  Italian.  Practice  in 
four  language  skills. 

126   (I),  (II)  Intensive  Elementary 
Italian 

For  students  with  no  previous  cred- 
itable training  in  Italian.  Intensive 
training  in  all  language  skills.  Equiv- 
alent of  110,  120.  Credit,  6. 

130,  140  (I),  (II)  Intermediate  Italian 

For  students  with  one  year  of  college 
Italian  or  eqtiivalent.  Training  in  the 
language  skills:  emphasis  on  speak- 
ing and  understanding;  readings  in 
cultural  and  literary  texts. 

146  (I),  (II)  Intensive  Intermediate 
Italian 

For  students  with  one  year  of  college 
Italian  or  equivalent.  Reinforcement 
of  basic  language  skills,  further 
training  in  all  skills.  Reading  and 
discussion  of  literary  and  cultural 
texts.  Equivalent  of  l.HO,  140. 

Crc/il,  (-,. 

191,  192,  193,  194,  195  Seminar 

kalian  language,  civilization  or  litei- 
ature.  Subject  announced  the  pie- 
ceding  semester. 


196  Independent  Study 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement. Credit,  /-6. 

197  Special  Topics 

Different  topics  offered  for  one 
semester  only.  Inquire  in  the  Italian 
Department. 

271  (181)  (I),  272  (182)  (II)  Oral  Italian 
Oral  aspect  of  the  language: 
pronunciation,  vocabulary  building, 
speeches,  discussions,  debates.  This 
course  mav  onlv  be  taken  j^ass/fail. 

281  (161)  (1),  282  (162)  (II)  Introduction 
to  Italian  Literature  (C) 

Close  reading  of  representative 
works  in  Italian  literature.  Training 
in  the  techniques  of  literary  analysis 
of  the  main  literary  forms.  Pre- 
requisite for  advanced  courses  in 
Italian. 

291,  292,  293,  294,  295  Seminar 

Italian  language,  civilization  or  liter- 
ature. Subject  announced  the  pre- 
ceding semester. 

296  Independent  Study 

Individual  studv  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qtialified  students.  Bv  ar- 
rangement. Credit,  /-6. 

297  Special  Topics 

Different  topics  offered  for  one 
semester  only.  Inquire  in  the  Italian 
Department. 

372  (255)  Italian  Composition 

Advanced  composition.  Primarily 
for  Italian  majors:  open  to  all  qual- 
ified. 

391,  392,  393,  394,  395  Seminar 

Italian  language,  civilization  or  liter- 
ature. Subject  annoimced  the  |)re- 
ceding  semester. 

396  Independent  Study 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  c|ualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement. Credit,  l-h. 

397  Special  Topics 

Different  topics  offered  for  one 
semester  only.  Inquire  in  the  Italian 
De|)artment. 


407  (292)  Dante  in  Translation 

The  works  of  Dante  .\lighieri  in 
English  translation;  emphasis  on  the 
Dix'ine  Comedy. 

481   (250)  Italian  Civilization 

Historical,  literary,  philosophic  and 
artistic  aspects  of  Italian  civilization. 
Provides  understanding  of  Italian 
life  and  culture. 

483  (289)  Italian  Literature  in 
Translation  I  (C) 

Representative  works  of  Italian  liter- 
ature through  1 700.  Not  open  to 
Italian  majors. 

484  (291)  Italian  Literature  in 
Translation  II  (C) 

Representativ  e  works  of  Italian  liter- 
ature from  1 700  to  the  present.  Not 
open  to  Italian  majors. 

491,  492,  493,  494,  495  Seminar 

Italian  lana;uaa;e,  civ  ilization  or  liter- 
ature.  Subject  announced  the  pre- 
ceding semester. 

496  Independent  Study 

Individual  studv  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  Bv  ar- 
rangement. Credit,  /-6 

497  Special  Topics 

Different  topics  offered  for  one 
semester  only.  Inquire  in  the  Italian 
Department. 

498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research:  thesis  option.  Bv 
arrangement  with  De])artment  and/ 
or  Honors  Office.  Credit,  I . 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  Depart- 
ment and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit.  !-">. 

507  (301)  (I),  508  (302)  (II)  Dante  and 
the  Duecento 

Selections  from  the  works  of  Dante 
and  his  contemporaries;  intensive 
study  of  the  Divine  Comedy. 

514  (310)  Pre-Humanism  and  the  Early 
Renaissance 

Literature  of  the  lllh  and  early  15th 
centuries;  Petraca,  Boccaccio.  I'oli- 
ziano,  Lorenzo,  Sacchetti. 
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524  (315)  The  High  Renaissance 

Literature  of  the  late  15tli  and  16tli 
centuries:  Vlaciiiavelli,  Castiglione, 
Ariosto,  Tasso. 

544  (330)  Italian  Literature  of  the  18th 
Century 

Significant  currents  and  autiiors 
from  Goldoni  to  Alfieri. 

554  (335)  Neo-Classicism  and 
Romanticism 

Intensive  study  of  works  of  Foscolo, 
Leopardi  and  Man/oni. 

555  (350)  Italian  Novel  of  the  19th 
Century  (C) 

Development  of  the  no\el  from 
Verga  to  Sve\'o. 

559  (340)  Modern  Theater 

Italian  theater  from  Verga  to  the 
present. 

565  (355)  Italian  Novel  of  the  20th 
Century  (C) 

Development  of  the  novel  from 
Pirandello  to  the  present. 

567  (345)  Modern  Poetry 

Italian  poetry  from  Carducci  to  the 
present.  Emphasis  on  hermetism. 

572   (307)  Basic  Methods 

Introduction  to  audio-lingual  tech- 
niques of  teaching  Italian  at  the  sec- 
ondary level  and  contrastive  analysis 
of  the  structures  of  Italian  and  En- 
glish (EDUC  307). 

591,  592,  593,  594,  595  Seminar 

Italian  language,  civilization,  or  lit- 
erature. Subject  announced  the  pre- 
ceding semester. 

596  Independent  Study 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  Bv  ar- 
rangement. 

Cmlil.  !-h. 

597  Special  Topics 

Different  topics  offered  for  one 
semester  only.  Inquire  in  the  Italian 
Department. 

Germanic  Languages  and 
Literatures 

Head  u/  Department:  Sigrid  Bauschinger; 
Professors  Malsch,  Meid,  Paulsen,  Reed, 
Ryan;    Associate    Professors    Beekman, 


Cathey,  Lea,  von  Rries,  Peter,  Reh,  Schif- 
fer;  Assistant  Professors  Cocalis,  Hugus, 
Lennox,  Seelig. 

The  regular  German  courses  may  be 
augmented  by  participation  in  the  De- 
partment's annual  Freiburg  Summer 
Program.  Advanced  undergraduate  stu- 
dents also  have  the  opportunity  to  spend  a 
year  at  the  University  of  Freiburg  in  con- 
nection with  the  graduate  program  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  at  Freiburg. 
Exceptional  undergraduate  students  may 
be  permitted  to  take  graduate  courses  in 
the  Department. 

The  Department's  program  is  designed 
to  set  the  study  of  the  Germanic  lan- 
guages and  their  literatures  within  the 
contexts  of  their  respective  cultures.  His- 
torical, economical,  political,  philosoph- 
ical and  cultural  aspects  are  always  in- 
cluded. Strong  interdisciplinary  ties  with 
other  departments  (i.e.,  music,  drama, 
the  visual  arts,  political  science,  and  busi- 
ness) are  encouraged.  Members  of  differ- 
ent American  and  European  faculties 
frequently  appear  as  speakers  before  the 
Department  or  teach  as  visiting  pro- 
fessors. Close  cooperation  with  the 
Goethe  Institute  in  Boston  enriches  the 
extracurricular  activities  program  and 
acquaints  the  students  with  many  aspects 
of  contemporary  Germany,  far  beyond 
the  strictly  literary  realm.  German  drama 
is  performed  and  German  film  series  are 
conducted  by  the  Department,  often  in 
conjunction  with  the  German  depart- 
ments of  the  surrounding  colleges.  Lec- 
tures and  performances  which  are  spon- 
sored by  the  German  departments  of 
Amherst,  Mount  Holyoke,  and  Smith  Col- 
leges are  open  to  all  students  and  gready 
diversify  the  Germanic  cultural  offerings 
in  the  Five-College  area. 

The  Department  offers  two  major  pro- 
grams. Program  \  is  intended  for  those 
students  whose  interest  is  not  primarily  in 
literature  or  who  plan  to  teach  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools.  Prospective 
teachers  are  strongly  urged  to  include  at 
least  one  other  foreign  language  in  their 
curricula.  Program  B  stresses  the  study  of 
literature  and  is  intended  for  those  stu- 
dents who  plan  to  attend  graduate  school. 
Moreover,  students  in  another  field  can 
combine  their  study  of  German  in  either 
program  with  that  of  a  different  area;  i.e.. 
Hotel,  Restaurant  and  Tra\el  .Adminis- 
tration, or  Business  Administration. 

The  Department  offers  intensive 
elementary  and  intermediate  courses  in 
Dutch,  Danish,  and  Swedish.  Majors  in 
German  are  strongh   urged  to  broaden 


their  competence  in  Germanic  languages 
by  participating  in  the  Dutch  and  Scan- 
dinavian offerings.  Old  Icelandic,  a 
graduate  course,  is  open  to  advanced  un- 
dergraduates. 

To  fulfill  an  undergraduate  major  in 
German,  a  student  must  take  GERM.\N 
261  and  complete  32  credits  in  the  de- 
partment's junior-senior  courses. 

Students  selecting  Program  .A  should 
take  261,  310,  320,  325,  331  or  332,  341, 
342,  583,  584  or  585,  and  a  minimum  of 
two  more  courses  in  German,  one  of 
which  must  be  in  20th  centurv  literature 
(431,  432,  433  or  434).  Students  in  Pro- 
gram .A  who  are  not  planning  to  follow  a 
teaching  career  may  substitute  another 
junior-senior  course  for  583. 

Students  selecting  Program  B  should 
take  261,  310,  320,  325,  331,  584,  421, 
491,  and  three  courses  chosen  from  the 
following:  401,  402,  403,  411,  412,  413. 
431,  432,  433  and  434. 

GERMAN 

110,  120  Elementary  German 

For  the  student  who  has  no  previous 
training  in  German.  Emphasis  on 
understanding  and  reading.  Se- 
quence to  be  followed:  GERMAN 
110,  120,  230,  240.  3  class  hours,  I 
drill  period. 

112,  122  Elementary  Conversational 
German 

For  Honor  students  and  prospective 
German  majors,  those  interested  in 
intensive  practice  in  the  four  lan- 
guage skills  and  who  have  no  previ- 
ous training  in  German.  Emphasis 
on  understanding  and  speaking.  Se- 
quence to  be  followed:  GERM.\N 
112,  122,232,242orGERMAN  112, 
136,  242.  3  class  hours,  1  drill 
period. 

126   (I)  Intensive  Elementary  German 

Intensive  training  in  all  language 
skills.  Equivalent  of  1 10,  120.  6  class 
hours.  Credit,  6. 

230,  240  (130,140)  Intermediate 
Reading  Course  in  German 

Intensive  grammar  review  and  read- 
ings in  modern  German  literature 
and  culture.  Prerequisite,  GERMAN 
120  or  equivalent. 
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232,  242  (132,  142)  Intermediate 
Cierman 

For  Honor  students  and  prospective 
German  majors  and  those  interested 
in  intensive  practice  in  tiie  four  lan- 
guage skills.  Emphasis  on  speaking 
and  reading.  Intensive  review.  Read- 
ings and  discussion  (in  German)  of 
modern  German  literature.  Pre- 
requisite, GERMAN  122  or  equiva- 
lent. Use  of  tape  library  in  the  lan- 
guage laboratory. 

136  (II)  Accelerated  German 

Recommended  for  Honor  students 
and  prospective  German  majors.  Ac- 
celerated course  for  students  in- 
terested in  intensive  practice  in  the 
four  language  skills  who  are  selected 
on  the  basis  of  superior  achievement 
in  GERMAN  112.  Covers  the  con- 
tents of  GERMAN  122  and  232. 
Emphasis  on  understanding  and 
speaking.  Students  completing  this 
course  qualify  for  German  242.  6 
class  hours.  Use  of  tape  library  in  the 
language  laboratorv.  Credit,  6. 

246  (II)  (146)  Intensive  Intermediate 
German 

A  thorough  review  of  grammar, 
reading  and  discussion  of  literary 
texts;  emphasis  on  the  cultural  back- 
ground of  German  speaking  coun- 
tries. Equivalent  of  230,  240.  Pre- 
requisite, GERMAN  120  or  126,  or 
advanced  placement.  6  class  hours. 

Credit,  6. 

238  248  (138,  148)  Scientific  German 

Recommended  for  science  majors. 
Intensive  review.  Readings  in  math- 
ematics and  natural  sciences  with 
exercises  in  translation  from  Ger- 
man into  English.  Prerequisite, 
GERMAN  120  or  122  or  equivalent. 

251   (151)  Freiburg  Preparatory  Course 
in  German 

For  students  planning  to  attend  the 
University's  Freiburg  Program  the 
following  year.  Concurrent  registra- 
tion in  a  German  language  course 
required.  Prerequisite,  240-level 
proficiency  in  German.  Hours  by  ar- 
rangement. 

261   (161)  Readings  in  German 
Literature  (C) 

An  introductory  course,  intended  to 
increase     reading     comprehension 


and  fluency.  Based  on  selected  liter- 
ary texts  mainly  from  the  19th  and 
20th  centuries.  Prerequisite,  GER- 
MAN 240  or  equivalent. 

310,  320  (201,  202)  Advanced  German 

Advanced  grammar,  extension  of 
vocabulary,  exercises  in  translation 
into  German  and  in  free  composi- 
tion and  conversation.  Prerequisite, 
GERMAN  240  or  equivalent.  4  class 
hours.  Use  of  tape  library  in  the  lan- 
guage laboratory.  Credit,  I. 

325  (211)  Advanced  Composition, 
Translation  and  Conversation 

Continuation  of  310  and  320.  Em- 
phasis on  the  writing  of  German 
(translation  into  German  and  free 
composition).  Prerequisite,  GER- 
MAN 320  or  equivalent.  Use  of  tape 
library  in  the  language  laboratory. 

Credit,  /. 

331  (I)  (221)  Survey  of  German 
Literature  from  800  to  1700  (C) 

Prerequisite,  GERMAN  261  and 
310,  or  equivalent. 

332  (222)  Survey  of  German  Literature 
from  1700  to  the  Present  (C) 

Prerequisite,  GERMAN  261  and 
310,  or  equivalent. 

341  (241)  German  Civilization  I  (C) 

The  political  and  cultural  develop- 
ment of  Germany  and  her  role  in  the 
European  tradition  from  the  begin- 
ning to  1648.  Readings  in  German 
and  English.  Conducted  in  English. 
Prerequisite,  German  240  or  equiva- 
lent. 

342  (242)  German  Civilization  II  (C) 

The  political  and  cultural  develop- 
ment of  Germany  and  her  role  in  the 
European  tradition  from  1648  to  the 
present.  Readings  in  German  and 
English.  Conducted  in  English.  Pre- 
requisite, German  240  or  equivalent. 

351,  352  (231,  232)  German 

Masterpieces  in  Translation  (C) 

An  introduction  to  selected  master- 
pieces of  German  literature  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  present.  Differ- 
ent reading  material  in  both  semes- 
ters. Primarily  for  non-majors; 
majors  may  elect  but  not  receive 
major  credit.  May  be  repeated. 


401  (301)  Lessing  and  His  Time  (C) 

The  preclassical  German  literature 
of  the  18th  century  with  emphasis  on 
Lessing.  Prerequisite,  GERMAN  261 
and  310,  or  equivalent. 

402  (302)  Goethe  (C) 

A  literarv  analysis  of  selected  poems, 
plays  and  prose  of  the  earlv  and  clas- 
sical Goethe.  Prerequisite,  GER- 
MAN 261  and  310,  or  equivalent. 

403  (303)  Schiller  (C) 

Selected  poems,  plays  and  essavs  bv 
Schiller.  Prerequisite,  GERMAN  261 
and  310,  or  their  equivalent. 

411  (311)  The  German  Poem  (C) 

An  historical  survey  based  on  a  close 
reading  of  selected  poems  from  the 
major  German  poets  after  1500. 
Prerequisite,  GERMAN  261  and 
310,  or  equivalent. 

412  (312)  Goethe's  Faust  (C) 

Reading  of  Faust,  Part  I  and  selec- 
tions of  Part  II.  Prerequisite,  GER- 
MAN 261  and  310,  or  their  equiva- 
lent. 

413  (313)  Romanticism  (C) 

Poetry  and  prose  of  the  Romantic 
period.  Prerequisite,  GERMAN  261 
and  310,  or  equivalent. 

421  (321)  19th  Century  Literature  (C) 

Poetry,  drama  and  prose  with  em- 
phasis on  Kleist,  Biichner,  Heine, 
Keller.  Prerequisite,  GERMAN  261 
and  310,  or  equivalent. 

431  (331)  The  Early  20th  Century  (C) 

Main  literary  trends  at  the  turn 
of  the  centurv  with  emphasis 
on  Hauptmann,  Hofmannsthal, 
George,  Rilke,  and  the  early  Thomas 
Mann.  Prerequisite,  GERMAN  261 
and  310,  or  equivalent.     Credit,  1-5. 

432  (332)  Brecht  and  Modern  Drama  (C) 

Plavs  bv  Brecht,  Frisch,  Diirrenmatt 
and  Weiss.  Prerequisite,  GERMAN 
261  and  310,  or  equivalent. 

433  (333)  20th  Century  Prose  (C) 

Works  bv  authors  such  as  Thomas 
Mann,  Kafka,  Musil  and  Grass.  Pre- 
requisite, GERMAN  261  and  310,  or 
equivalent. 
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434  (334)  Contemporary  German 
Literature  (C) 

Tlie  conte)n|3oiar\'  literary  scene  in 
Germany.  Prereqiiisite.  GERMAN 
261  and  310,  or  equivalent. 

491   (II)  (391)  Seminar 

In-depth  stiidv  ot  a  particular  au- 
thor, problem,  theme,  or  genre.  For 
seniors;  open  to  jimiors  by  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  Prerequisite,  two 
literature  coiu'ses  on  the  400  level. 
May  be  repeated  tor  credit. 

496  (385,  386)  Special  Problems 

Individual  study  ot  a  selected  jjrob- 
lem  tor  qualitied  students.  By  ar- 
rangement with  members  ol  the  de- 
partment. Credit,  1-^1. 

498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research,  thesis  optional.  Bv 
arrangement  with  Department  and/ 
or  Honors  Otlice.  Credit,  I . 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  ot  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  Depart- 
ment and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit  1-5. 

583  (283)  Methods  of  Teaching  German 

The  \arious  methods  of  teaching  a 
foreign  language  based  on  recent 
developments  of  applied  linguistics 
and  programmed  learning.  Em- 
phasized are:  the  develo]3ment  of 
teaching  materials  bv  the  individual 
student  and  the  application  ot 
textbooks  to  the  needs  ot  various 
language  courses.  Prerecjuisite, 
GERM,4N  240  or  equivalent. 

584  (284)  The  German  Language  (C) 

\n  introduction  to  the  history  of  the 
German  language.  Prerequisite, 
GERM.AN  240  or  equivalent. 

585  (285)  The  Structure  of  German 

German  phonetics  and  |)lionemics, 
with  an  introduction  to  German 
morphology.  Prerequisite,  GER- 
MAN 240  or  equivalent. 


IDANISH 

110,  120  Elementary  Danish 

Conversation,     reading,     grammai- 
and  composition. 


126  (I)  Accelerated  Elementary  Danish 

Covers  the  material  ol  Danish  110 
and  120.  Six  class  hours,  1  laboratorv 
iiour.  Credit,  h. 

230,  240  (130,  140)  Intermediate  Danish 

Reading,  conversation,  composition. 
Grammar  review.  Prerequisite, 
DANISH  120  or  126. 

246   (II)  (146)  Accelerated  Intermediate 
Danish 

Covers  the  material  ot  D.ANISH  230 
and  240.  Prerequisite,  DANISH  120 
or  126.  6  class  hours.  Credd.  i->. 

551   (251)  Dano-Norwegian  Literature 

(C) 

Masterjjieces  of  Danish  and  Norwe- 
gian literature;  with  emphasis  on  Ib- 
sen, Holberg;  some  attention  to 
modern  authors.  Prerequisite, 
DANISH  240  or  246  or  equivalent. 

DUTCH 


110,  120  Elementary  Dutch 

Conversation,      reading, 
and  composition. 


grammar 


126   (I)  Accelerated  Elementary  Dutch 

Covers  the  material  of  DUTCH  1 10 
and  120.  Six  class  hours,  1  laboratorv 
hour.  Credd,  'i. 

230,  240  (130,  140)  Intermediate  Dutch 

Reading,  conversation,  composition. 
Grammar  review.  Prerequisite. 
DUTCH  120  or  126. 

246   (II)  (146)  Accelerated  Intermediate 
Dutch 

Covers  the  material  ot  Dutch  230 
and  240.  Prerequisite.  DUTCH  120 
or  126.  6  class  hours.  Credd,  ii. 

268   Modern  Dutch  Fiction  in 
Translation 

Masterpieces  ot  modern  and  con- 
tem|)orarv  Dutch  fiction  in  English 
translation.  No  k.nowledge  ot  Dutch 
required. 

551    (251)  Dutch  and  Flemish  Literature 

(C) 

Masterpieces  ol  Dutch  and  Flemish 
(Belgian)  literature.  Prerequisite, 
DUTCH  240  or  246  or  equivalent. 


SWEDISH 


110,  120  Elementary  Swedish 

Conversation,  reading,  grammar 
and  composition.  Three  class  hours, 
I  laboratorv  hour. 

126  (I)  Accelerated  Elementary  Swedish 

Covers  the  material  of  SWEDISH 
1  10  and  120.  6  class  hours. 

Credit,  h. 

230,  240  (130,  140)  Intermediate 
Swedish 

Reading,  conversation,  coin|)osition. 
Grammar  review.  Prerequisite. 
SWEDISH  120  or  126. 

246  (II)  (146)  Accelerated  Intermediate 
Swedish 

Covers  the  material  ot  SWEDISH 
230  and  240.  Prerequisite, 
SWEDISH  120  or  126.  6  class  hours. 

Credit,  h. 


History 

Chairman  of  Department:  Professor  Gerald 
W.  McFarland.  Professors  Albertson, 
Bernhard,  Boyer.  Cantor,  Chrisinan, 
Davis,  DePillis,  Gordon,  Greenbaum. 
Hart,  Ilardi,  Johnston,  Kirk,  Lewis, 
Minear,  Gates,  Potash.  Quint,  F. 
Wickwire,  Wyman;  Associate  Professors 
Bell,  Drake,  Griffith,  Hernon,  Jones,  Loy, 
Nissenbaum.  Pelz,  Rearick,  Richards, 
Sarti.  Shipley,  Swartz,  Tager,  Thompson. 
Ware,  M.  Wickwire;  .\ssistant  Professors 
Berkman.  Lainie.  Swenson,  Van  Steen- 
berg.  White. 

History  majors  must  take  as  required 
coin^ses  in  their  freshman  and  so]3homore 
years  two  vear-long  sequences  chosen 
from  HIST  100-101,  110-111,  140-141, 
142-143;  115-116;  120-121;  130-131  and 
150-151  or  152-153.  The  history  major 
will  select  one  of  four  areas  of  specializa- 
tion (Ein~opean,  .\merican,  Latin  .Ameri- 
can, or  East  .\sian  historv )  and  take  within 
it  a  miniminn  ot  8  courses  munbered  200 
and  above  (totalling  not  less  than  24  cred- 
its). Students  specializing  in  Eiuopean 
history  will  be  required  to  include  in  their 
program  at  least  3  credits  in  ancient  or 
medieval  history  and  an  additional  3  cred- 
its in  the  earlv  modern  ]5eriod  (from  the 
Renaissance  through  the   18th  century). 
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An  additional  two  or  three  courses  in 
electives  outside  the  area  of  specialization 
are  required,  for  a  total  of  at  least  12 
courses  (totalling  not  less  than  36  credits) 
in  lower  and  upper-level  history  courses. 
(A  more  complete  statement  of  the  re- 
quirements for  the  history  major  is  avail- 
able from  the  department). 

100  (I),  101  (II)  History  of  Western 
Thought  and  Institutions  (C) 

The  historical  de\elopment  of  the 
Western  European  countries,  their 
ideas,  and  institutions.  Either  semes- 
ter may  be  elected  independently. 
.\dmission  to  honors  sections  of 
these  courses  (102,  103)  by  permis- 
sion of  department. 

102  (I),  103  (II)  Honors  Section  of 
History  of  Western  Thought  and 
Institutions  (C) 

110  (I),  111  (II)  Problems  in  World 
Civilization  (C) 

A  comparative  study  of  both  the 
common  and  distinctive  aspects  of 
the  world's  great  civilizations  at  criti- 
cal phases  of  their  development. 
Either  semester  mav  be  elected  in- 
dependently. 

115  (I),  116  (II)  History  of  East  Asian 
Civilization  (C) 

.\n  introductory  survey  of  China, 
Japan,  and  related  regions.  First 
semester:  survev  of  Chinese  historv; 
second  semester:  survey  of  Japanese 
historv.  Either  semester  mav  be 
elected  independently. 

120  (I),  121  (II)  History  of  Latin 
American  Civilization  (C) 

An  introduction  to  the  histor\  of 
Latin  America.  First  semester:  from 
pre-conquest  times  to  the  close  of  the 
colonial  era;  second  semester:  the 
evolution  of  Latin  America  in  the 
1 9th  and  20th  centuries.  Either 
semester  may  be  elected  indepen- 
dendy. 

130  (I),  131  (II)  History  of  Near  Eastern 
Civilization  (C) 

An  introductory  sinvey  of  Near 
Eastern  Civilization.  First  semester: 
The  rise  and  de\elopment  of  Islamic 
Ci\ilization  from  570  .\.D.  to  1453 
.■\.D.  with  emphasis  on  social  and  in- 
tellectual dexelopments;  second 
semester:  The  intcrpenetration  oi 
Near  Eastern  institutions,  concepts, 
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and  interests  with  those  of  the  West 
from  the  rise  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
to  the  present. 

140  (I),  141  (II)  European  History,  1500 
to  the  Present  (C) 

The  historical  development  of  West- 
ern European  thought  and  institu- 
tions. First  semester:  from  1500  to 
1815;  second  semester:  1815  to  tiie 
present.  History  majors  are  strongly 
urged  to  take  this  course  before  re- 
gistering for  advanced  European 
courses. 

142  (I),  143  (II)  (106,  107)  Honors 
Seminar  in  Modern  European 
History  (C) 

A  thematic  approach  to  the  history 
of  Europe  since  1715.  Open  to 
Commonwealth  scholars  and  se- 
lected students. 

150  (I,  II),  151  (I,  II)  The  Development 
of  American  Civilization  (C) 

A  survey  of  the  .American  national 
growth.  Either  semester  may  be 
elected  independently.  .Admission  to 
honors  sections  of  these  courses 
(152,  153)  by  permission  of  depart- 
ment. 

152  (I),  153  (II)  Honors  Sections  of  the 
Development  of  American 
Civilization  (C) 

200  (I),  201  (II)  (185,  186)  New 

Approaches  to  the  Study  of  History 

Learning  history  by  doing  it.  Each 
semester  devoted  to  analvsis  of  a 
single  event;  these  iiave  included 
Salem  witch  trials  and  the  Lizzie 
Borden  murder  case.  Either  semes- 
ter may  be  elected  independently. 

231   (I),  232  (H)  English  History  (C) 

Emphasis  on  economic,  social,  and 
cultiual  influences,  as  well  as  on  con- 
stitutional development.  Either 
semester  may  be  elected  indepen- 
dently. 

241   (II)  Twentieth  Century  Europe, 
with  Films  (C) 

The  important  political,  social,  and 
economic  developments  in  Einope 
since  1900.  Such  tiiemes  as  the  ten- 
sions between  different  social  classes 
and  economic  interests,  the  political 
polarization  between  right  and  left, 
and  the  origins  and  impact  of  the 


two  world  wars.  Films  (lab  fee)  su])- 
plement  the  course  readings. 

300  (I)  (200)  The  Ancient  World  to  500 
B.C.  (C) 

From  origins  of  human  societv  to  the 
Greek  confrontation  with  the  Per- 
sian Empire. 

301  (II)  (201)  The  Ancient  World: 
Pericles  to  Constantine  (C) 

The  successive  assertions  and  break- 
downs of  leadership  in  the  Greek 
and  Roman  worlds. 

302  (I)  (202)  Early  Middle  Ages, 
300-1100(0 

Spread  of  Christianity;  pagan  and 
earlv  Christian  culture:  Germanic 
kingship;  the  Carolingian  world; 
early  feudalism;  monasticism  and 
ecclesiastical  centralization. 

303  (II)  (203)  The  Later  Middle  Ages, 
1100-1350  (C) 

Revival  of  towns  and  commerce;  the 
growth  and  development  of  the 
feudal  monarchies  and  ecclesiastical 
authoritv;  rise  of  secularism. 

304  (I)  (205)  Late  Middle  Ages  and 
Early  Renaissance,  1300-1494  (C) 

Changes  in  European  thought  and 
institutions  during  the  late  Middle 
-Ages  and  the  initial  period  of 
Humanism. 

305  (II)  (206)  Late  Renaissance  and 
Protestant  Reformation,  1495-1600. 

(C) 

Changes  in  Eiuopean  thought  and 
institutions  dining  the  late  Renais- 
sance and  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  Reformations. 

306  (II)  (228)  17th  Century  Europe  (C) 

Eiuope  from  the  Wars  of  the 
Counter-Reformation  to  the  Glori- 
ous Revolution.  Civilization  of  the 
Baroque  in  its  social,  political,  eco- 
nomic, religious  and  intellectual  set- 
tings. 

307  (1)  (207)  Europe  in  the 
Enlightenment,  1685-1789  (C) 

Civilization  of  Western  Einope  in 
the  liSth  centurv ,  its  social  milieu,  in- 
tellectual setting,  institutional  forces, 
religious  tendencies,  ;iesthetic  con- 
tributions, and  the  growth  of  the 
revohuionarv  spirit. 


308  (II)  (208)  The  French  Revolution 
and  Napoleon  (C) 

Political  change  in  Europe  from  the 
Old  Regime  and  the  French  Revolu- 
tion to  the  fall  of  Napoleon. 

309  (II)  (209)  History  of  Europe, 
1815-1870  (C) 

Major  developments  in  the  internal 
and  international  affairs  of  the 
European  states  from  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  to  the  Franco-Prussian 
War. 

310  (I)  (210)  European  Politics  and 
Diplomacy  1870-1914  (C) 

Internal  developments  of  the  prin- 
cipal countries;  conditions  and  di- 
plomacy which  led  to  the  World 
War. 

311  (I)  (224)  European  Politics  and 
Diplomacy  1914-1945  (C) 

An  examination  of  the  political 
order  that  came  into  being  in 
Europe  as  a  result  of  the  First  World 
War:  the  breakdown  of  this  order; 
the  Second  World  War. 

312  (II)  (225)  European  Politics  and 
Diplomacy  Since  1945 

An  examination  of  the  impact  of  the 
Second  World  War  on  the  situation 
in  Europe  and  the  position  of 
Europe  in  the  world,  with  emphasis 
on  the  emergence  of  eastern  and 
western  blocs  in  Europe,  the  revival 
of  western  Europe  and  the  coming 
of  detente. 

313  (I)  (212)  European  Intellectual 
History  in  the  19th  Century  (C) 

Chief  intellectual  currents  in 
Europe;  romanticism,  liberalism,  re- 
ligious revival,  socialism,  Darwinism, 
racisim,  and  mass  culture. 

314  (II)  (213)  European  Intellectual 
History  in  the  20th  Century  (C) 

Philosophical,  academic,  literary, 
aesthetic,  political  and  popular  cur- 
rents since  1900.  By  permission  of 
instructor. 

315  (I),  316  (II)  (214,  215)  The  History 
of  Russia  (C) 

A  survey  of  Russian  political,  social, 
economic,  and  intellectual  history 
from  the  9th  century  to  the  present. 
First  semester:  the  origin,  growth, 
and  development  of  Russia  to  1815; 
second  semester:  the  impact  of  mod- 


ernization on  Russia  in  the  19th  and 
20th  centuries.  Either  semester  may 
be  elected  independentlv. 

317  (I)  (216)  The  Russian  Revolution 

(C) 

Origins,  course,  and  impact  of  the 

Bolshevik  Revolution. 

318  (II)  (217)  Soviet  Russia  (C) 

Major  social,  political,  intellectual 
developments,  and  the  international 
relations  of  Soviet  Russia  since  the 
Bolshevik  Revolution. 

319  (I)  (218)  Early  Modem  Germany  (C) 

From  the  end  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  to  the  revolutions  of  1848. 

320  (II)  (219)  The  History  of  Modern 
Germany  (C) 

The  evolution  and  development  of 
Germany  since  1848,  with  emphasis 
upon  diplomatic,  political,  military 
and  social-economic  trends  and 
problems. 

321  (I)  (220)  Modern  Scandinavia  (C) 

The  major  issues  of  domestic  and 
foreign  politcs  of  the  states  of  north- 
ern Europe  in  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries. 

322  (II)  (221)  France  Since  1789  (C) 

Selected,  formative  political  crises 
from  1789  to  the  present,  and  their 
settings  in  the  economic,  social,  and 
intellectual  life  of  modern  France. 

323  (I)  (222)  History  of  Medieval  Spain 

(Not  offered,  1977-1979) 

324  (II)  (223)  History  of  Modern  Spain 

(C) 

Emergence  of  the  Spanish  kingdom; 
the  era  of  empire;  Bourbon  Spain; 
the  Republic  and  its  aftermath. 

325  (I),  (326)  (II)  (226,  227)  Military 
History  of  Modern  Europe  (C) 

Development  of  European  military 
theory  and  practice.  First  semester: 
Napoleonic  era  to  1914:  second 
semester:  1914  to  the  present. 

327  (II)  (230)  History  of  Modern  Italy 

(C) 

From  the  origins  of  the  Risor- 
gimento  in  the  1 8th  century  to  the 
"opening  to  the  left"  of  the  1960s, 
with  particular  reference  to  domestic 
problems   after   the   imification,   to 


Italian  foreign  policy  up  to  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  and  to  the  rise  and 
consolidation  of  fascism. 

328  (II)  (229)  Social  History  of  Early 
Modern  Europe  (C) 

The  social  institutions  of  Europe  as 
they  change  from  a  system  of  feudal 
organization  to  pre-industrial  soci- 
ety, including  the  evolution  of  the 
town  to  the  city,  the  changing  role  of 
the  church,  the  changing  role  of  ag- 
rarian life,  the  development  of  an  in- 
tellectual class. 

329  (I)  (240)  Social  History  of  Europe 
Since  the  French  Revolution  (C) 

The  appearance,  disappearance,  rise 
and  fall  and  alteration  of  social  class- 
es and  major  subclasses  during  the 
period.  The  causes  and  results  of 
such  developments.  The  interrela- 
tionships of  political,  economic,  and 
social  developments;  differences  of 
social  systems  within  the  European 
framework  and  their  reverberations. 

333  (II)  (233)  Medieval  England  (C) 

England  from  the  5th  to  the  15th 
century,  with  particular  attention  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  the  Nor- 
man Conquest,  and  the  evolution  of 
government  to  the  accession  of  the 
Tudors. 

334  (I)  335  (II)  (234,  235)  Tudor-Stuart 
England,  1485-1688  (C) 

Selected  aspects  of  the  constitu- 
tional, social,  intellectLial,  and  impe- 
rial history  of  England  in  this  period. 
Either  semester  may  be  elected  in- 
dependently. 

336  (I)  (236)  Britain  in  the  18th  Century 

Selected  aspects  of  social,  intellec- 
tual, imperial,  and  constitutional  his- 
tory, including  the  .\cts  of  Union. 
Impact  of  the  Industrial  and  French 
Revolutions. 

337  (I),  338  (II)  (237,  238)  Modern 
Britain  (C) 

Selected  topics  on  the  political,  so- 
cial, and  intellectual  development  of 
Britain  in  the  1 9th  and  20th  cen- 
turies. Either  semester  may  be 
selected  independently. 
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339  (II)  (239)  History  of  the  British 
Empire  and  Commonwealth  Since 
1783  (C) 

Evolution  of  British  imperial  policy; 
growth  of  the  Dominions,  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  the  dependent  Em- 
pire; role  of  the  Empire  in  world 
politics. 

341  (I)  (340)  Civilization  of  Islam  I  (C) 

The  development  of  Islam  from 
theocracy  to  empire  with  emphasis 
on  the  evolution  of  Islamic  law  and 
theology,  Arabic  literature,  Persian 
literature,  Sufism,  and  Shiism  from 
500  A.D.  to  1200  A.D. 

342  (II)  (341)  Civilization  of  Islam  II  (C) 

The  emergence  of  non-Arabic  peo- 
ples as  the  preponderant  political 
influence  in  the  Islamic  world  and 
the  impact  of  these  peoples  on  the 
institutions  and  traditions  of  Islam. 
The  empires  of  the  Persians,  the 
Turks,  and  Muslim  civilization  in 
India,  1000  A.D.  to  1600  A.D. 

343  (II)  (342)  The  Modern  Middle  East 

(C) 

From  the  impact  of  the  West  on  the 
Islamic  empires  to  the  present  "con- 
frontation" of  the  West  and  the 
Soviet  Union  of  Arab  and  Israeli 
nationalism. 

345  (I)  (360)  History  of  Modern  China 
to  1900  (C) 

The  nature  of  the  "traditional" 
Chinese  order  inherited  by  China's 
alien  Manchu  rulers;  China's  re- 
sponse to  the  West;  rise  of  rebel- 
lions; failure  of  conservative  reform; 
disintegration  of  an  ancient  civiliza- 
tion. Prerequisites,  HIST  115  and 
1 16  or  permission  of  instructor. 

346  (II)  (361)  History  of  Modern  China: 
The  20th  Century  (C) 

Examines  20th  century  China's 
revolutions  —  intellectual,  social, 
economic,  political  —  and  their  set- 
tings up  to  the  present.  Prerequi- 
sites, HIST  115  and  116  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

347  (I)  (362)  History  of  Japanese 
Civilization  (C) 

The  development  of  Japanese  civili- 
zation from  its  origins  to  the  mid- 
I9th  century. 


348  (II)  (363)  History  of  Modern  Japan 

Japan's  modernization  from  the 
mid- 19th  century. 

350  (I)  (250)  The  Byzantine  Empire  to 
1056  (C) 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire  from  300  .A.D.  to 
1056  A.D.  Emphasis  on  religious, 
cultural,  economic  and  social  de\el- 
opments  to  explain  the  survival  and 
changes  in  the  Eastern  Roman 
World  until  the  end  of  the  Macedo- 
nian dynasty. 

351  (II)  (251)  The  Byzantine  Empire, 
1056-1453  (C) 

.A  survey  of  the  history  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire  from  the  mid- 
1  Ith  century  until  the  Fall  of  Con- 
stantinople to  the  Ottoman  Turks  in 
1453.  Emphasis  on  both  internal  and 
external  problems  faced  by  By- 
zantium and  the  role  of  Byzantine 
civilization,  Slavic  Eastern  Europe, 
Western  Etirope  and  the  later  Otto- 
man Empire. 

353  (II)  (301)  Argentina  in  the  19th  and 
20th  Centuries  (C) 

The  emergence  of  the  major  South 
American  states.  Political  organiza- 
tion and  economic  change;  the  con- 
temporary growth  of  nationalism 
and  mass-based  political  movements. 

354  (I)  (302)  The  History  of  Mexico  (C) 

Mexico  from  the  end  of  the  18th 
century  to  the  present.  Emphasis  on 
politcal,  economic,  and  social  devel- 
opments. 

355  (I)  (303)  The  Caribbean  (C) 

The  Caribbean  as  a  focus  of  conflict 
and  adjustment  from  the  15th  cen- 
tury to  the  present. 

356  (II)  (304)  History  of  Gran  Colombia 

(C) 

Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Ecuador 
from  colonial  settlement  to  the  pres- 
ent. 

357  (II)  (305)  History  of  the  Andean 
Republics  (C) 

Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chile  from  the 
late  colonial  period  to  the  present. 
Emphasis  on  political,  social  and 
economic  developments  with  atten- 
tion to  institutions. 


358  (I)  (307)  The  History  of  the 
Portuguese  Empire  (C) 

The  colonial  empire  Portugal 
created  in  Morocco,  West  .\frica, 
Mozambique,  India,  Brazil,  and  the 
Far  East  —  from  the  capture  of 
Centa  in  1415  until  Portugal  recog- 
nized the  independence  of  Brazil  in 
1825.  Comparative  treatment  of 
economic  affairs,  political  institu- 
tions, race  relations,  and  cultural  de- 
velopments. 

359  (II)  (308)  The  History  of  Brazil  (C) 

The  cultural,  economic,  and  political 
development  of  Brazil  since  1822. 
How  the  largest  and  most  populous 
nation  in  Latin  America  has  become 
a  significant  power. 

360  (I)  (316)  American  Colonial  History 
to  1763  (C) 

Discoverv  and  exploration;  early 
European  settlements;  system  of 
political  and  economic  control;  reli- 
gious and  intellectual  development; 
Anglo-French  rivalry. 

361  (II)  (317)  The  American 
Revolutionary  Era  (C) 

Coming  of  the  Revolution;  War  for 
Independence;  evolution  of  .Ameri- 
can federalism. 

362  (II)  (318)  The  Early  National 
Period,  1789-1828  (C) 

The  developent  of  the  United  States 
in  its  formative  years,  emphasizing 
political,  intellectual,  and  diplomatic 
factors. 

363  (I)  (319)  Jacksonian  America  (C) 

Political,  economic,  and  social  devel- 
opments in  the  period  before  the 
Civil  War. 

364  (I)  (320)  The  Civil  War  Era  (C) 

The  causes,  execution,  and  conse- 
quences of  the  .\merican  Civil  War. 
Emphasis  on  sectional  conflict  from 
the  early  national  period  to  South- 
ern secession  in  1860-1861,  to  the 
nature  and  conduct  of  the  war  itself, 
and  to  the  war's  profound  conse- 
quences. 

365  (II)  (321)  The  Reconstruction  Era 

(C) 

Developments   growing  out  ol   the 

nation's  reunification  following  the 
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Civil  War.  Reconstruction,  not  as  an 
episode  in  Southern  regional  his- 
tory, but  as  an  integral  part  of  post- 
war American  political,  economic, 
and  social  evolution. 

366  (II)  (322)  The  Gilded  Age  (C) 

The  emergence  of  modern  political 
issues  during  the  final  decades  of  the 
19th  century.  Emphasis  on  the  role 
of  industrialization,  corporate  con- 
solidation, urban  growth,  and  labor, 
agrarian,  and  genteel  protests. 

367  (I)  (324)  The  Progressive  Age, 
1900-1920  (C) 

The  political  response  to  the  chang- 
ing economic  and  social  conditions 
in  American  life. 

368  (II)  (325)  The  United  States 
Between  the  World  Wars, 
1920-1941  (C) 

American  political,  economic,  and 
intellectual  life  between  the  two 
World  Wars. 

369  (II)  (339)  United  States  Since  Pearl 
Harbor  (C) 

Emphasis  on  political,  economic,  and 
social  currents  since  World  War  II. 

370  (I,  II)  (338)  Contemporary 
American  History  (C) 

American  history  from  I960  to  the 
present.  Emphasis  on  historical  per- 
spective. The  Vietnam  War,  ecology, 
civil  rights,  student  movements, 
growth  capitalism,  and  changing  so- 
cial structures. 

372  (I),  373  (II)  (326,  327)  American 
Thought  and  Culture  (C) 

The  basic  strands  of  American 
thought  and  their  reflection  in 
American  culture.  First  semester: 
the  period  before  1865;  second 
semester;  Gilded  Age  and  20th  cen- 
tury. Either  semester  may  be  elcted 
independently. 

374  (I),  375  (II)  (328,  329)  United  States 
Constitutional  History  (C) 

Origins  and  development  of  Ameri- 
can constitutionalism.  First  semester: 
1 7th  century  to  the  outbreak  of 
armed  sectional  conflict;  second 
semester:  evolution  of  constitutional 
power  in  modern  America. 


376  (I),  377  (II)  (330,  331)  Social 

History  of  the  United  States  (C) 

The  evolving  status  of  individuals 
and  groups  and  problems  of  migra- 
tion, livelihood,  urbanization,  and 
social  conflict.  Either  semester  may 
be  elected  independently. 

378  (I)  (332)  The  South  in  American 
History  (C) 

From  early  settlement  to  contempo- 
rary regional  problems. 

379  (II)  (333)  History  of  American 
Westward  Expansion,  1763-1893 

(C) 

Advance  of  settlement  from  the  Ap- 
palachians to  the  Pacific  and  the 
influence  of  the  frontier  upon  social, 
economic,  and  political  conditions. 

380  (I),  381  (II)  (334,  335)  Diplomatic 
History  of  the  United  States  (C) 

Development  of  American  foreign 
relations,  1776  to  the  present.  Either 
semester  may  be  elected  indepen- 
dently. 

382  (II)  (337)  The  City  in  the  Modem 
United  States  (C) 

The  industrial  city  and  the  full-scale 
urbanization  of  the  modern  United 
States.  Effect  of  city  life  on  the  social, 
political,  and  economic  institutions 
of  America.  Emphasis  on  the  histori- 
cal origins  of  the  problems  of 
modern  urban  existence. 

383  (I,  II)  (311)  Changing 
Interpretation  of  United  States 
History  (C) 

Changing  interpretations  of  various 
topics  in  United  States  history  from 
the  evolution  to  the  Cold  War;  the 
different  historical  schools  which 
shaped  those  viewpoints  —  the 
romantic  nationalists,  progressives, 
revisionists,  consensus  historians, 
and  the  new  left.  A  college-level  sur- 
vey of  U.S.  history  or  equivalent  is 
strongly  advised. 

391   (I,  II)  (380)  Topics  in  Asian  and 
Near  Eastern  History  (C) 

Intensive  study  of  an  aspect  of  Asian 
or  Near  Eastern  History;  topic  an- 
nounced at  pre-registration. 


392  (I,  II)  (381)  Topics  in  British 
History  (C) 

Intensive  study  of  an  aspect  of 
British  history;  topic  announced  at 
pre-registration. 

393  (I,  II)  (382)  Topics  in  European 
History  (C) 

Intensive  study  of  an  aspect  of 
European  history.  Topic  announced 
at  pre-registration. 

394  (I,  II)  (383)  Topics  in  Latin 
American  History  (C) 

Intensive  study  of  an  aspect  of  Latin 
American  history;  topic  annoucned 
at  pre-registration. 

395  (I,  II)  (384)  Topics  in  United  States 
History  (C) 

Intensive  study  of  an  aspect  of 
United  States  history;  topic  an- 
nounced at  pre-registration. 
NOTE:  391-395  (380-384)  topics 
courses  may  be  repeated  for  credit 
provided  the  topics  differ. 

396  (I,  II)  (385)  Independent  Study 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement with  members  of  the  de- 
partment. Credit,  1-6. 

397  (I,  II)  (386)  Special  Topics 

400  (II)  (336)  History  of  the  American 
Labor  Movement  (C) 

Evolution  of  trade  unionism  in 
American  life  from  late  18th  century 
origins  through  post-Civil  War  de- 
velopments to  the  present.  Critical 
evaluation  of  changes  in  labor  his- 
tory. 

402  (364)  U.S.  —  East  Asian  Relations 
1784-1974 

The  historical  interaction  of  two 
great  culture  areas  as  seen  from  both 
sides  of  the  Pacific.  Reasons  for  early 
conflicts  between  eastern  and  west- 
ern empires;  the  origins  of  Jap- 
anese-American, Chinese-.^merican, 
and  Vietnamese- American  wars,  and 
the  conflicting  visions  of  a  just  and 
stable  order  which  each  major  power 
has  tried  to  impose.  Emphasis  on  the 
20th  centurv. 
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430  (I),  431  (II)  (370,  371)  History  of 
Science  (C) 

Development  of  major  scientific 
achievements  from  antiquity  to  the 
present.  Emphasis  on  scientific 
theory;  conceptual  developments  in 
philosophical,  cultural,  sociological, 
and  scientific  contexts. 

498  (I)  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  ar- 
rangement with  Department  and/or 
Honors  Office.  Credit,  4. 

499  (I,  II)  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  Depart- 
ment and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  1-6. 

Linguistics 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  Samuel  Jay 
Keyser.  Professors  Bach,  Freeman,  Par- 
tee;  Assistant  Professors  Prince,  Roeper, 
Selkirk,  Williams. 

Although  there  is  no  undergraduate 
major  in  Linguistics  alone,  courses  are  of- 
fered for  those  wishing  to  prepare  for 
graduate  work  in  this  field  or  in  an- 
thropology, computer  science,  English, 
the  foreign  languages,  philosophy,  or 
speech.  Joint  majors  are  offered  in  Lin- 
guistics and  Philosophy,  Linguistics  and 
German,  Linguistics  and  Russian,  Lin- 
guistics and  Chinese  and  Linguistics  and 
Japanese.  Several  departments  offer  re- 
lated courses. 


101   (I),  (II)  Man  and  His  Language  (C) 

A  wide  range  of  language-oriented 
topics:  dialectal  variants,  language 
change  and  introduction  to  trans- 
formational grammar.  Recent  de- 
velopments in  linguistic  theory;  con- 
sequences of  this  theory  for  our  view 
of  mankind. 

312   (212)  Stylistics 

Linguistic  approaches  to  literary 
study.  Problems  in  style  and  literary 
structure  investigated  from  the  van- 
tage of  contemporary  linguistic 
theorv  and  methodologv.  Prerequi- 
site, LING  401. 

401   (201  (I)  (II)  Introduction  to 
Linguistic  Theory  (C) 

The  nature  of  language;  important 
aspects      of      linguistic      structure, 


viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
modern  linguistic  theory.  Emphasis 
on  syntactic  problems;  soine  atten- 
tion to  phonology,  language  acquisi- 
tion, etc. 

402  (202)  (I)  (II)  Phonological  Theory 

(C) 

Introduction  to  the  theoretical  and 
psychological  bases  of  contemporary 
phonological  processes,  illustrated 
by  problems  chosen  from  the  lan- 
guages of  the  world.  Prerequisites, 
LING  401  and  414. 

403  (203)  (I),  (II)  Introductory  Syntax 

(C) 

The  principles  of  contemporary  lin- 
guistic theory  applied  to  specific  syn- 
tactic problems  drawn  mostly  from 
English.  The  theoretical  implications 
of  the  selected  problems  discussed  in 
depth.  Prerequisite,  LING  401. 

404  (204)  Field  Methods 

Methods  of  eliciting  significant  lin- 
guistic information  in  the  field.  How 
to  work  with  an  informant  investiga- 
tion, with  the  aid  of  the  informant, 
of  the  structure  of  an  unfamiliar 
language  and  of  specific  analytical 
problems  it  presents. 

409  (209)  Formal  Foundations  of 
Linguistic  Theory  (E) 

Topics  in  formal  systems  as  they  re- 
late to  modern  linguistic  theory  in- 
cluding set  theory,  group  theory, 
automata  theory  and  formal  gram- 
mars. Prerequisite,  LING  401 

410  (210)  Introduction  to  Semantics  (C) 

A  survey  of  semantics  in  relation  to 
linguistic  theory.  Development  of 
semantics  in  transformational 
grammar,  1960-present.  Applica- 
tions of  theory  of  formal  systems 
from  logic  and  connections  with  phi- 
losophy of  language.  Emphasis  typi- 
cally on  quanitification,  referential 
opacity,  other  structural  problems. 
Prerequisite,  LING  403  and  PHIL 
370. 

411  (211)  (I)  Introduction  to 
Psycholinguistics  (C) 

Its  theoretical  foiuidations,  method- 
ology, and  experiemental  tech- 
niques. Emphasis  on  the  acquisition 
of  language,  child  language  and  lin- 
guistic uni\ersals.  and  learning  and 


perceptual  strategies.  Prerequisite, 
LING  401. 

413  (213)  Sociolinguistics 

Language  as  a  social  phenomenon. 
Linguistic,  sociological,  and  ethical 
issues  related  to  language  in  its  social 
context.  The  social  interpretation  of 
optional  grammatical  rules  in  dialec- 
tal variation. 

414  (214)  (I)  (II)  Introductory  Phonetics 
for  Linguistics 

Principles  of  the  International 
Phonetic  Association.  Phonetic 
script.  Identifving  and  making  un- 
familar  sounds.  The  structure  of  the 
vocal  tract.  Credit,  I . 

441   (241)  Structure  of  Sanskrit 

Introduction  to  Sanskrit  stressing  its 
linguistically  interesting  aspects:  the 
Sandhi  rules  of  Sanskrit,  the  Nala- 
saga  in  the  Devanagari  script,  basic 
grammatical  properties  of  Sanskrit. 
Prerequisite,  LING  401. 

496  (385,  386)  Special  Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement. Credit,  1-6. 

498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  Bv  ar- 
rangement with  department  and/or 
Honors  Office.  Credit,  f. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  depart- 
ment and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit.  /-5. 

523  (323)  Study  of  the  Native  Language 

The  relevance  of  linguistic  theorv 
and  results  of  linguistics  to  the  study 
of  English.  Issues  of  style,  poetics, 
the  teaching  of  English  and  others. 


Music  and  Dance 

.Music  Faculty:  Professors  .\lviani,  Con- 
tino,  duBois,  Roach,  Stern,  Sutton, 
Teraspulsky,  Tillis;  .Associate  Professors 
C^hesnut,  Coxe,  Gaver,  Hmnphrey,  Jen- 
kins, Kaeser,  E.  Olevsky.  J.  Olevsky,  Or- 
nest,  Steele,  P.  Tanner,  Whaples;  .Assis- 
tant Professors  .\bercrombie,  Boyer, 
Culpepper.  dWrmand,  Lehrer,  May, 
Klock,  Smith,  Stackpole.J.  Tanner;  Lec- 
turers Huetteman,  Nyman,  Stencel;  Visit- 
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ing  Instructor  Neuhert.  Dance  Faculty:  As- 
sociate Professor  Patton;  Assistant 
Professors  Peterson,  Watkins;  Instructor 
Jones;  Lecturer  Crescione. 

MUSIC 

The  Music  and  Dance  Department  offers 
programs  of  study  leading  to  the 
Bachelor  of  Music  and  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degrees.  An  audition  is  required  of  all 
applicants. 

.A-ll  programs  contain  course  sequences 
in  theory  and  applied  music  designed  as 
four-year  programs.  A  student  not  enter- 
ing as  a  freshman  may  abbreviate  his  or 
her  program  only  by  advanced  placement 
or  bv  appropriate  transfer  credit. 

The  audition  serves  to  determine  the 
selection  of  the  area  of  concentration  as 
well  as  the  qualification  for  music  study. 
Instrumental  Music  Education  applicants 
presenting  piano  or  organ  as  a  primary 
instrument  must  also  present  a  strong 
secondary  band  or  orchestral  instrument. 
Vocal  Music  Education  applicants  pres- 
enting piano  or  organ  as  a  primary  in- 
strument are  also  expected  to  meet  voice 
study  requirements. 

Students  not  majoring  in  music  may 
select  non-specialized  courses  in  music 
appreciation,  music  history,  applied 
music  (subject  to  prior  audition),  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  various  performing 
groups  which  are  open  to  all  University 
students. 

Professor  Horace  Boyer  is  chief  adviser 
for  undergraduates. 

The  Music  Department  is  a  member  of 
the  National  .\ssociation  of  Schools  of 
Music. 

MAJORS  IN  MUSIC 

A  student  must  apply  to  the  Music  De- 
partment for  admission  to  the  major.  An 
audition  is  required  of  all  applicants. 
Maintenance  of  status  as  a  major  is  subject 
to  review  and  assumes  satisfactory  work 
in  the  program. 

The  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  may  be 
earned  with  a  concentration  in  I)  Per- 
formance, or  2)  Theory-Composition,  or 
3)  Music  Education  (Vocal  or  Instrumen- 
tal). 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with  a 
major  in  music  may  be  earned  with  a  con- 
centration in  1)  Performance,  or  2) 
Theory-Composition,  or  3)  Music  His- 
tory. The  Bachelor  of  Arts  programs  are 
preprofessional,  serving  to  broaden  cul- 
tural background. 


All  music  majors  take  applied  music 
and  work  in  large  and  small  ensembles 
(four  years),  music  theory  (a  three  and  a 
half  year  sequence),  music  literature  and 
history  (three  semesters)  and  electives. 
The  general  education  requirements  for 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  are  the  core  re- 
quirements of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences;  those  for  the  Bachelor  of  Music 
are  the  University  core  requirements. 

The  following  are  among  the  addi- 
tional music  courses  required  for  each 
specific  major  program:  extra  applied 
music  credits  and  a  senior  solo  recital  in 
Perforinance;  teacher  certification  work 
in  Music  Education;  advanced  specialized 
courses  in  the  particular  field  for  majors 
in  Theory-Composition  or  Music  History. 
Up-to-date  outlines  for  the  eight  semes- 
ters in  each  of  the  majors  may  be  obtained 
by  applying  to  the  Department.  The  final 
selection  of  courses  is  made  by  counsel- 
ling each  individual  student. 

The  large  and  small  ensemble  organi- 
zations listed  under  Applied  Music  below, 
and  other  small  ensembles  specially  ar- 
ranged under  571  (187),  are  open  to  all 
University  students  depending  on  any 
applicable  audition  requirements,  space 
available,  or  permission  of  the  instructor, 
who  should  in  any  case  be  consulted  be- 
forehand. 

CONCENTRATIONS  IN  DANCE 

Students  who  wish  to  concentrate  in 
Dance  may  register  through  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  Information  and 
Advising  Center  (CASIAC)  in  the 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  years.  The 
Bachelor's  Degree  with  Individual  Con- 
centration (BDIC)  may  be  arranged  with 
a  combination  of  emphases  on  Dance  and 
one  or  more  other  subjects.  Those  in- 
terested in  certification  for  teaching  in 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
should  consider  the  option  of  a  major  in 
Physical  Education  with  a  high  concentra- 
tion of  Dance  courses.  A  major  in  Dance 
is  being  proposed  and  interested  students 
should  consult  with  the  Dance  faculty. 

MUSIC  HISTORY  AND 
APPRECIATION 

100   (101)  (I),  (II)  Introduction  to  Music 

Open  to  all  students  not  majoring  in 
music.  Previous  musical  training  not 
required.  Basic  music  materials, 
principles   of  design,   and   cultural 


significance  of  representative  works 
from  the  ninth  century  to  the  pres- 
ent. 

101  (102)  (I)  Literature  of  Music  (C) 

Review  of  music  materials  and  prin- 
ciples of  design.  Emphasis  on  impor- 
tant examples  of  vocal  music, 
keyboard  music,  chamber  music, 
symphonies,  concertos  and  operas. 
For  music  majors  or  by  permission 
of  instructor. 

102  (108)  (I)  Afro-American  Music  and 
Musicians  (C) 

Spirituals,  blues,  songs,  jazz,  and 
classical  music  of  Afro-Americans. 

103  (253)  (I),  (II)  History  of  Jazz 

The  development  of  jazz  from  its 
African  origins  and  American 
influences  to  date.  Topics  include: 
ragtime;  early  New  Orleans  style; 
swing;  Charlie  Parker,  John  Col- 
trane  and  contemporary  styles. 

300  (201)  (I),  301  (202)  (II)  Historical 
Survey  of  Music 

History  and  literature  of  music:  300 
from  early  religious  chant  through 
Bach  and  Handel;  301  from  1750 
through  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  of  the  20th  century.  Prerequi- 
site, permission  of  instructor  or 
MUSIC  113  (112). 

500  (205)  (I)  Gothic  and  Renaissance 
Music 

Chant  and  organum  through  Re- 
naissance motet  and  madrigal.  Read- 
ing, listening,  score  study,  analysis. 
Prerecjuisite,  MUSIC  300  (201)  and 
permission  of  instructor. 

501  (203)  (I)  Music  from  Monteverdi  to 
Bach 

Baroque  and  Rococo  periods,  in- 
cluding music  of  such  composers  as 
Monteverdi,  Schuetz,  Lully,  Purcell, 
Corelli,  Couperin,  Rameau,  the  Scar- 
lattis,  Bach,  -Handel.  Prerequisite, 
MUSIC  300  (201)  and  permission  of 
instructor. 

502  (301)  (II)  Haydn,  Mozart  and 
Beethoven 

Reading,  listening,  score  study.  Pre- 
requisite, MUSIC  301  (202)  and 
permission  of  instructor. 
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503  (302)  (II)  Music  from  Schubert  to 
Debussy 

History  of  the  19th  century  romantic 
music  in  small  and  large  forms,  and 
various  media  including  lieder, 
chamber  music,  symphony,  opera. 
Reading,  listening,  score  study.  Pre- 
requisite, MUSIC  301  (202). 

504  (209)  (I),  (II)  Music  of  the  20th 
Century 

European  and  American  music, 
written  since  1900,  including 
Stravinsky,  Bartok,  Hindemith,  Cop- 
land, jazz,  electronic  music.  Pre- 
requisite, MUSIC  301  (202)  and 
permission  of  instructor. 

505  (303)  History  of  Opera 

History  of  opera  from  the  late  16th 
to  the  present  century.  Prerequisite, 
permission  of  instructor. 


MUSIC  THEORY 


IIO  (I:C),  111  (II:C)  (lllA,  112A)  Music 
Theory  for  Non-Majors 

An  elementary  musical  experience 
course  for  comprehension  of  sym- 
bols that  combine  the  mental  and 
physical  forces  to  project  this  art  into 
sound;  their  values  appreciated 
through  sounding,  writing,  and 
creating.  110  (lllA)  prerequisite  to 
111  (112A). 

112  (111)  (I),  113  (112)  (II)  Elementary 
Music  Theory  (112:C). 

Notation,  ear-training,  solmization, 
sight-reading,  harmony,  counter- 
point, analysis  by  score  and  sound  of 
music  literature  from  all  periods,  or- 
chestration, improvisation  and  orig- 
inal composition.  Open  to  music 
majors  and  music  minors  upon  ap- 
proval of  the  Chief  Adviser  of  the 
Department  of  Music.  112  pre- 
requisite to  113.  3  class  hours,  2  lab- 
oratory hours. 

212  (113)  (I),  213  (114)  (II)  Intermediate 
Music  Theory 

Continuation  of  112,  113.  3  class 
hours,  2  laboratory  hours. 

312  (211)  (I),  313  (212)  (II)  Advanced 
Music  Theory 

Continuation  of  212,  213.  3  class 
hours,  1-2  laboratory  hours  as  ar- 
ranged. 
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330  (230)  Techniques  of  Afro-American 
Vocal  Music 

Preparation,  analysis  and  perfor- 
mance of  literature  from  the  Afro- 
American  vocal  tradition:  spirituals, 
blues,  jazz,  gospel,  popular  and  soul. 
Individual  and  ensemble  prepara- 
tion and  performance  oriented.  2 
class  hours,  one  2-hour  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

396,  496  (385,  386)  Special  Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement. Credit,  1-6. 

412  413(213,  214)  Senior  Music  Theory 

Advanced  study  in  selected  topics 
for  majors  in  theory-composition  in 
the  B.A.  program.  Prerequisite, 
Music  313  (212). 

498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  ar- 
rangement with  department  and/or 
Honors  Office.  Credit,  4. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  depart- 
ment and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  1-5. 

510  (215)  Counterpoint 

Study  of  various  contrapuntal  styles 
for  majors  in  theory-composition  in 
the  B.A.  program.  Prerequisite: 
Music  313  (212). 

511  (216)  Orchestration 

Problems  in  scoring  for  various  en- 
sembles including  full  orchestra.  For 
majors  in  theory-composition  in  the 
B.A.  program.  Prerequisite:  Music 
313  (212). 

512  (217)  (I)  Contemporary  Techniques 

Examination  of  melody,  rhythm, 
harmony,  and  form  in  20th  century 
music.  Analysis,  listening,  and  writ- 
ten assignments.  Prerequisite, 
MUSIC  213.  2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

513,  514  (219,  220)  Jazz  Theory  and 
Improvisation  I  and  II 

Theory  as  applied  to  performing, 
analyzing  and  composing  in  the  jazz 
medium.  Prerequisite,  permission  of 
instructor.  513  prerequiste  to  514. 


515  (318)  (I)  Jazz  Arranging  and 
Composition 

Writing  arrangements  and  compos- 
ing for  jazz  ensembles  and  the  school 
stage  band.  Analysis,  listening,  and 
instrumental  scoring.  Prerequisite,  ( 
MUSIC  513,  514  or  permission  of 
instructor.  2  class  hours,  1-2  hour 
laboratory  period. 


MUSIC  EDUCATION 

220,  421*  (221-229*)  (I),  (II) 
Instrumental  Techniques 

Class  in  one  instrument.  Materials 
and  methods  of  teaching.  Open  to 
music  majors  only.  3  class  hours,  2 
laboratory  hours.  Credit,  2. 

220  (223)  — FLUTE 

221  (226)  — HORN 

222  (227)  —  TRUMPET 

223  (225)  —  CLARINET 

224  (228)— TROMBONE 

320  (221)  — VIOLIN 

321  (224)  —  OBOE  (BASSOON) 

420  (229)  —  PERCUSSION 

421  (222)  — CELLO 

298*  (240*)  Practicum  in  Music 
Education 

Laboratory  experience  in  perfor- 
mance, preparation,  and  conduct- 
ing of  scores,  and  analysis  of  re- 
hearsal techniques  for  elementary 
and  secondary  school  large  emsem- 
bles.  Open  to  non-majors  with 
permission  of  instructor. 

Credit,  1-3. 
398  (250)  (II)  Internship  in  the 

Teaching  of  Public  School  Music 
A  semester-long  supervised  experi- 
ence for  students  who  wish  to  be  cer- 
tified to  teach  music  in  the  public 
school.  Open  to  majors  in  Music 
Education.  Prerequisite,  successful 
completion  of  required  techniques, 
methods,  and  pedagogv  courses. 

■  Credit,  6-12. 


520  (231)  Music  for  Elementary 
Teachers 

Assumes  little  or  no  background. 
Improvisations,  composition  experi- 
ences, using  non-traditional  and  en- 
vironmental sound  sources,  vocal 
sound  exploration,  tradtional  and 
non-traditional  instrumental  tech- 
niques, electronic  music,  and  func- 
tional notation  systems. 

521  (241)  Instrumental  Music  in  the 
Public  Schools 

Philosophy,  methods,  and  materials 
of  instrumental  music  teaching  in 
secondary  education  coupled  with 
implications  for  elementary  school 
instrumental  music  teaching.  Open 
to  majors  in  Music  Education,  or  by 
permission  of  instructor. 

522  (242)  Music  in  Elementary 
Education 

Techniques  and  classroom  strategies 
that  develop  a  sensitivity  to  music. 
Examination  of  movement,  chil- 
dren's literature,  vocal  media,  and 
emerging  trends  in  curriculum  de- 
sign. Open  to  majors  in  Music  Edu- 
cation, or  by  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

523  (243)  Choral  Music  in  Secondary 
Education 

Problems  of  the  changing  voice, 
choral  repertoire  for  junior  and 
senior  high  school,  rehearsal  tech- 
niques, organization  and  structure 
of  secondary  school  choral  program. 
Open  to  majors  in  Music  Education, 
or  by  permission  of  instructor. 

524  (244)  (II)  Classroom  Music  in 
Secondary  Education 

Investigation,  evaluation,  and  or- 
ganization of  materials  for  use  in 
general  music  classes  that  contribute 
to  the  development  of  an  aurally 
sensitive  student  in  grades  7-12. 
Open  to  majors  in  Music  Education 
or  by  permission  of  instructor. 

530  (245)  (II)  Vocal  Pedagogy 

Methods  of  teaching  voice  produc- 
tion. Supervised  practice  teaching  of 
other  class  members.  Open  to  majors 
in  Vocal  Music  Education,  or  by 
permission  of  instructor.      Credit,  2. 

531  (247)  Marching  Band  Techniques 

Organization,  training,  repertoire, 
and  show  preparation  for  the  high 


school  and  college  marching  band. 
Prerequisite,  two  years  of  college 
marching  band  experience  and  con- 
current enrollment  in  MUSIC  566 

(181)  Credit,  2. 

532  (363)  (II)  Basic  Conducting 

Introduction  to  conducting.  Pre- 
requisite, MUSIC  213  (114)  and 
music  major  status.  Credit,  2. 

533  (364)  (I)  Instrumental  Conducting 

Rehearsal  techniques  and  conduct- 
ing of  instrumental  ensembles.  Pre- 
requisite, MUSIC  532  (363).  2  class 
hours.  Credit,  2. 

534  (365)  (I)  Choral  Conducting 

Rehearsal  techniques  and  conduct- 
ing of  vocal  ensembles.  Prerequisite, 
MUSIC  532  (363).  2  class  hours. 

Credit,  2. 
*May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

APPLIED  MUSIC 

Registration  in  Applied  Music  courses  re- 
quires prior  permission  of  the  depart- 
ment. Music  majors  are  not  charged  addi- 
tional fees  for  applied  lessons  or  practice 
rooms. 


190  (120)  (I)  (II)  Piano  Class 

Piano  proficiency.  Required  of  all 
music  majors.  Not  open  to  non- 
majors.  By  examination  or  no  more 
than  4  hours  credit  allowed.  1  class 
hour.  Credit,  I. 

540-557*(121-138*)  (I),  (II)  Individual 
Instruction 

Developinent  of  performance  skills; 
study  of  appropriate  literaure.  Stu- 
dent recitals  and  studio  classes 
provide  opportunity  for  frequent 
performances.  Jury  examinations 
required.  Registration  in  individual 
instruction  requires:  (a)  prior  per- 
mission of  the  department;  (b)  an 
audition  with  the  applied  faculty;  (c) 
the  availability  of  staff  time;  and  (d) 
the  availability  of  practice  facilities. 
Applied  instruction  available  to 
non-majors  based  on  an  audition 
and  availability  of  time  in  instruc- 
tors' schedules;  ensemble  perfor- 
mance may  be  required  as  a  condi- 
tion of  applied  instruction  for 
non-majors.  Credit.  I -I. 


540  (121)  Piano 

541  (122)  Organ 

542  (123)  Voice 


Strings 

543  (124)  Violin 

544  (125)  Viola 

545  (126)  Cello 

546  (127)  Bass 


Woodioinds 

547  (128)  Flute 

548  (129)  Oboe 

549  (130)  Clarinet 

550  (131)  Bassoon 

551  (132) 
Saxophone 

Brasses 

552  (133)  Trumpet 

553  (134)  French 

Horn 

554  (135)  Trom- 

bone 

555  (136)  Baritone 

Horn 

556  (137)  Tuba 


557  (138)  Percussion 


560*  (161*)  (I),  (II)  University  Chorale 

Choir  selected  by  audition.  Prepara- 
tion and  performance  of  choral  lit- 
erature ranging  from  the  Renais- 
sance to  Contemporary.  Concerts  on 
campus  and  on  tour.  Four  rehearsals 
a  week.  Chamber  Singers  selected 
from  this  group.  Credit,  I . 

561*  (162*)  (I),  (II)  University  Chorus 
Open   to   all   students.    Preparation 
and       concert       performance       of 
oratorios    and    other    large    choral 
works.  Three  rehearsals  a  week. 

Credit,  1. 

562*  (165*)  (I),  (II)  Women's  Choir 

A  select  choir  specializing  in  choir 
literature  for  women's  voices.  Audi- 
tion required.  Credit,  I. 

563*  (167*)  (I),  (II)  Chamber  Singers 

Vocal  ensembles  specializing  in  per- 
formance of  chamber  music  from 
Renaissance  to  Contemporary.  Au- 
dition required.  Credit,  I. 

564*  (168*)  (I),  (II)  Madrigal  Singers 

Vocal  ensemble  specializing  in 
music  of  the  Renaissance.  Audition 
required.  Credit,  1. 

565*  (171*)  (I),  (II)  University 
Orchestra 

Preparation  and  performance  of 
orchestral  literature  of  various  styles 
and  periods.  Credit,  I . 

566*  (181*)  (I)  Marching  Band 

Preparation  and  performance  of 
pre-game  and  half-time  shows  dur- 
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ing  tootball  season.  Prerequisite,  at- 
tendance at  pre-season  band  camp 
and  permission  of  conductor. 

Credit,  I. 

567*  (182*)  (I),  (II)  Symphony  Band 

Preparation  and  performance  of 
band  and  wind  ensemble  literature 
of  various  styles  and  periods. 

Credit,  I. 

568*  (182 A)  Wind  Ensemble 

Preparation  and  performance  of 
wind  literature  of  various  styles  and 
periods.  Basic  membership  is  limited 
to  one  player  per  part  accepted  by 
audition.  Credit,  I. 

569*  (183*)  (I),  (II)  Concert  Band 

Preparation  and  limited  perfor- 
mance of  selected  band  literature. 

Credit,  1. 

570  (188*)  (I),  (II)  Jazz  Workshop 

Preparation  and  performance  of  lit- 
erature for  jazz  ensembles  and  the 
school  stage  band.  Prerequisite, 
permission  of  instructor.      Credit,  I. 

572,  579*  (187*)  (I),  (II)  Small  Ensemble 

Preparation  and  performance  of 
appropriate  literature  for  small  in- 
strumental and  vocal  ensembles. 
Open  to  music  majors,  or  by  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  Credit,  I. 

*May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

572  (187 A)  Brass  Choir 

573  187B)  New  Music  Ensemble 

574  (187C)  String  Bass  Ensemble 

575  (187D)  Chamber  Jazz  Ensemble 

576  (187E)  Percussion  Ensemble 

577  (187F)  UMASSMARIMBAS 

578  (187G)  Collegium  Musicum 

579  (187H)  Vocal  Jazz  Ensemble 


DANCE 

100  (140)  Modern  Dance  I 

Introduction  to  modern  dance  tech- 
nique. Credit,  I. 


101   (141)  Modern  Dance  II 

Continuation  of  modern  dance 
technique  with  more  emphasis  on 
locomotor  combinations.  Prerequi- 
site, Modern  Dance  1  and  permission 
of  instructor.  Credit,  I. 

105  (147)  Ballet  I 

Beginning  ballet  technique  involving 
barre  and  center  work.        Credit,  I . 

106  (148)  Ballet  II 

A  continuation  of  beginning  ballet 
techniques  at  the  barre  and  in  the 
center.  Prerequisite,  Ballet  I  and 
permission  of  instructor.      Credit,  I. 

110  (155)  Jazz  Dance  I 

Introduction  to  jazz  dance.  The  dis- 
cipline taught  is  Part  I  of  the  Luigi 
Technique.  Emphasis  on  the  aspects 
of  performance.  Prerequisite,  Ballet 
I  and  Modern  Dance  I.        Credit,  I. 

111  (156)  Jazz  Dance  II 

Primarily  for  Dance  Concentration 
and  Physical  Education  Majors.  A 
continuation  of  Jazz  I,  Part  II  of 
Luigi  Technique  is  taught  as  the  stu- 
dent develops  a  competence  in  the 
jazz  style.  Prerequisite,  Jazz  I  and 
permission  of  instructor.      Credit.  I . 

132  (264)  Dance  Improvisation 

Exploration  of  movement  potential 
by  solving  movement  problems  in 
space,  time  and  force.  Prerequisite, 
Modern  Dance  I  and  permission  of 
instructor.  Credit,  I. 

200  (142)  Modem  Dance  III 

Intermediate  dance  techniques  with 
emphasis  on  the  performance  of 
more  advanced  combinations  and 
techniques.  Prerequisite,  Modern 
Dance  II  and  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. Credit,  I. 

201  (143)  Modern  Dance  IV 

Advanced  techniques  in  modern 
dance  with  emphasis  on  the  perfor- 
mance of  patterns  and  combinations. 
Prerequisite,  Modern  Dance  III  and 
permission  of  instructor.      Credit.  I. 

205  (149)  Ballet  III 

Intermediate  techniques  at  the  barre 
and  in  the  center.  Prerequisite,  Bal- 
let II  and  permission  of  instructor. 

Credit,  I. 


210  (157)  Jazz  Dance  III 

Primarily  for  Dance  Concentration 
and  Physical  Education  Majors.  Ap- 
plication of  the  technique  of  the 
Luigi  methods  acquired  in  Jazz  1  and 
II.  Prerequisites,  Jazz  II  and  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  Credit,  I . 

220  (263)  Analysis  of  Rhythm 

Analysis  of  rhythmic  structure  of 
music  and  its  application  to  motor 
activity.  2  class  hours,  1  2-hour  labo- 
ratory period.  Credit,  3. 

230  (265)  Dance  Composition 

Choreography.  I  class  hour,  I 
2-hour  laboratory  period.    Credit,  2. 

300  (144)  Modern  Dance  V 

A  continuation  of  Modern  Dance 
IV.  Prerequisite,  Modern  Dance  IV 
and  permission  of  instructor. 

Credit,  I. 

350  (353)  Dance  Production 

Dance  production  relating  to  both 
the  artistic  and  technical  direction  of 
the  performing  art.  2  class  hours,  I 
2-hour  laboratory  period.    Credit,  2. 

351  (350)  Dance  History 

History  of  dance  as  a  performing  art 
in  Western  culture.  Credit,  3. 

491   (160)  University  Dancers 

Performances  of  the  company 
throughout  the  East.  Concentrated 
tour  during  January.  By  audition 
only.  Credit,  I. 

Philosophy 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  Robert 
Sleigh.  Associate  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment: Associate  Professor  John  Robison. 
Director  of  Undergraduate  Studies: 
Professor  Gareth  Matthews.  Professors 
Ackermann,  Aune,  Chappell,  Ehrlich, 
Gettier,  Heidelberger,  Matthews,  Op- 
penheim,  Partee,  Parsons,  Sleigh,  Wolff; 
Associate  Professors  Brentlinger, 
Feldman,  Ferguson;  Assistant  Professor 
Jubien. 

The  standard  major  in  philosophy  con- 
sists of  10  courses  (30  credits),  including 
one  in  logic,  one  in  ethics,  and  four  in  the 
history  of  philosophy.  100-level  courses 
may  be  coimted  in  meeting  this  require- 
ment, as  may  individual  study  courses, 


which  can  be  arranged  by  students  vvitli 
special  interests. 

Two  variations  on  the  standard  major 
are  offered:  (1)  an  Honors  major,  in 
which  students  take  special  seminars  and 
write  a  senior  honors  thesis;  and  (2)  a 
teacher  preparation  program,  designed 
to  enable  students  to  meet  secondary 
school  certification  requirements,  in 
which  work  in  Education  and  opportuni- 
ties for  student  teaching  at  local  high 
schools  are  provided. 

Three  joint  major  programs,  in  which 
philosophy  is  combined  with  classics  or 
linguistics  or  mathematics,  are  also  avail- 
able. These  are  administered  by  Philoso- 
phy in  cooperation  with  the  other  de- 
partments concerned.  For  details,  consult 
the  Director  of  Undergraduate  Studies, 
Professor  Gareth  Matthews. 


100  (I),  (II),  (105)  Introduction  to 
Philosophy  (C) 

Some  of  the  most  important  general 
questions,  ideas,  theories,  and 
methods  of  inquirv  which  have  given 
direction  to  Western  thought. 

1 10  (I),  (II),  (125)  Introduction  to  Logic 

The  nature  of  critical  thinking,  in- 
cluding the  functions  of  language, 
the  structure  of  deductive  argu- 
ments, and  a  glimpse  at  inductive 
methods. 

160  (I,  II),  (110)  Ethics  (C) 

Classical  and  contemporary  theories 
concerning  policy  formation  and  the 
justification  of  personal  decisions 
and  ways  of  life. 

161  (I),  (111)  Problems  in  Social 
Thought  (C) 

A  critical  examination  of  a  number 
of  major  problems  in  social  policy 
and  philosophy. 

162  (II),  (112)  Man  and  the  State  (C) 

An  exploration  of  the  historical, 
moral,  legal,  and  political  relation- 
ships between  the  individual  and  the 
state. 

220  (I),  (161)  History  of 

Philosophy  —  Ancient  and 
Medieval  (C) 

Development  of  Western  thought 
from  its  earliest  beginnings  to  the 
flowerings  of  medieval  scholasticism. 
Emphasis  on  the  contribution  of  im- 


portant movements  and  great 
thinkers. 

230  (II),  (162)  History  of 

Philosophy  —  Modem  (C) 

Continuation  of  220  from  the  Re- 
naissance and  the  rise  of  modern  sci- 
ence to  19th  century  idealism,  pos- 
itivism, and  voluntarism. 

280  (240)  Philosophical  Approaches  to 
Science  (E) 

.An  introduction  to  the  results  of 
philosophical  analysis  of  scientific 
practice,  and  the  bearing  of  these  re- 
sults on  a  general  description  of  sci- 
entific methodology. 

281  (241)  Philosophical  Approaches  to 
Religion  (C) 

Readings  in  contrasting  religious 
philosophies,  followed  by  analysis  of 
concepts  involved  in  understanding 
religion  as  related  to  other  aspects  of 
experience. 

282  (242)  Approaches  to  Politics  and 
Society 

The  relationships  between  theories 
of  personality,  theories  of  social  or- 
ganization, and  political 
philosophies,  through  a  close  study 
of  classical  and  contemporary  texts. 

300  (225)  Indian  Philosophies  (C) 

Theories  of  reality,  of  knowledge,  of 
art,  and  of  human  destiny  in  the 
leading  schools  of  Indian  Asia;  tradi- 
tional and  contemporary  politcal 
theory. 

301  (226)  East  Asian  Philosophies  (C) 

Theories  of  human  nature,  society, 
and  the  state  in  philosophies  of 
Chinese  and  Japanese  origin;  the 
modification  of  Buddhism  under  the 
influence  of  Chinese  thought. 

310  (230)  Intermediate  Logic 

First  order  quantification  theory 
with  relations,  identity,  and  definite 
descriptions;  an  introduction  to  one 
or  more  of  the  following;  modal 
logic,  epistemic  logic,  deontic  logic, 
tense  logic,  and  many-valued  logics. 
Prerequisite,  PHIL  110. 

311  (231)  Formal  Foundations  of 
Linguistic  Theory 

Topics  in  formal  systems  as  they  re- 
late to  modern  linguistic  theory,  in- 
cluding   set    theory,    logic,     group 


theory,  automata  theory,  and  formal 
grammars.  Prerequisite,  LING  201. 

320  (201)  Plato  and  Aristotle  (C) 

The  major  works  of  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle in  ethics,  logic,  and 
metaphysics;  the  systematic  charac- 
ter of  their  thought  and  its  contem- 
porary relevance. 

321  (202)  Medieval  Philosophy  (C) 

The  writings  of  major  philosophers 
of  the  period,  including  Augustine, 
Aquinas,  Duns  Scotus,  and  Ockham; 
their  historical  setting  and  relevance 
to  modern  thought. 

330  (203)  Continental  Rationalism  (C) 

Representative  philosophical  texts, 
with  concentration  on  authors  of 
major  historical  influence  such  as 
Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibniz,  and 
Pascal. 

331  (204)  British  Empiricism  (C) 

Representative  philosophical  texts. 
Emphasis  on  Locke,  Berkeley, 
Hume  and  their  historical  influence, 
especially  on  contemporary  empiri- 
cism. 

332  (205)  Kant  and  19th  Century 
Philosophy  (C) 

Readings  of  original  texts,  with  em- 
phasis on  Kant  and  selected  19th 
centurv  thinkers. 

333  (208)  Jewish  Philosophy  —  20th  (C) 

The  major  philosophical  contribu- 
tions of  Buber,  Rosenzweig,  Hes- 
chel,  H.  Cohen  and  other  recent  and 
contemporary  Jewish  philosophers. 

334  (218)  American  Philosophy  (C) 

Examination  by  means  of  a  study  of 
selected  original  texts  by  the  out- 
standing American  philosophers,  of 
their  contribution  to  Western 
thought  and  American  civilization. 

335  (261)  Contemporary  Analytic 
Philosophy  (C) 

Russell,  Carnap,  Wisdom,  the  later 
Wittgenstein,  Austin,  Strawson, 
Quine. 

336  (264)  Existential  Philosophies  (C) 

Examination  by  a  study  of  selected 
original  texts  of  the  main  problems 
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peculiar  to  this  movement  as  a  whole 
and  to  its  main  exponents  individu- 
ally. Prerequisite,  one  semester 
course  in  philosophy  other  than  1 10. 

380  (243)  Philosophy  of  Art  (C) 

The  nature  and  function  of  artistic 
creation  and  expression,  the  analysis 
of  aesthetic  experience,  the  distinc- 
tive function  of  art  in  cultme  and 
personality,  and  the  principles  of 
criticism. 

381  (263)  Marxism 

The  moral,  social,  and  political  phi- 
losophy of  Marx  and  Engels. 

396  (385),  496  (386)  Special  Problems 

Individual  studv  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  a  member  of  the  department. 
Written  permission  of  the  student's 
faculty  supervisor  must  be  filed  with 
the  departmental  secretary  before 
registration.  Credit,  1-6. 

491   (396),  492  (397)  Honors  Seminars,  I, 
II 

498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  ar- 
rangement with  department  and/or 
Honors  Office.  Credit,  I. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  depart- 
ment and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  1-5. 

500  (384)  Contemporary  Problems 
Selected  persistent  philosophical 
problems  —  e.g.,  induction,  relation 
of  mind  and  body,  perception,  cer- 
tainty of  statements,  knowledge  of 
other  minds.  Prerequisites,  PHIL 
110  and  two  additional  semester 
courses  in  philosophy. 

512  (371)  Philosophy  and  Logic 

Informal  exposition  of  results  of 
modern  logic  that  are  of  philosoph- 
ical significance.  Topics  chosen  from : 
semantics  for  first-order  theories; 
Lowenheim-Skolem  theorem;  Her- 
brand-Gentzen  theorem;  Godel's 
incompleteness  theorem  for  first- 
order  elementary  number  theory; 
Church's  undecidability  theorem 
for  quanitification  theory;  Tarski's 
semantic  conception  of  truth;  para- 
doxes of  abstract  set  theory.  Pre- 
requisite, PHIL  310. 


513  (372)  Mathematical  Logic  I  (E) 

Axiomatization  of  sentential  logic  and 
the  lower  functional  calculus;  the 
syntax  and  semantics  of  first-order 
theories  including  results  concern- 
ing consistency,  adequacy,  com- 
pleteness, and  elementary  model 
theory.  Prerequisite,  PHIL  310  or 
major  in  mathematics. 

514  (373)  Mathematical  Logic  II  (E) 

Formalization  of  elementary 
number  theory  as  a  first-order 
theory;  Godel's  theorem  concerning 
incompleteness  of  number  theory; 
introduction  to  the  theory  of  recur- 
sive functions.  Prerequisite,  PHIL 
513  or  major  in  mathematics. 

550  (344)  Epistemology 

Examination  ot  various  accounts  of 
the  nature  of  knowledge;  attention 
to  basic  principles  of  epistemic  logic, 
probability,  and  certainty.  Prerequi- 
sites, two  semester  courses  in  philos- 
ophy, including  110. 

551  (345)  Metaphysics 

The  basic  problems  of  metaphysics. 
Problems  include  the  nature  of  ne- 
cessity, the  relation  between  univer- 
sals  and  particulars,  the  concept  of 
causality,  and  the  relative  merits  of 
competing  metaphysical  views,  such 
as  materialism,  idealism,  and 
dualism.  Prerequisites,  two  semester 
courses  in  philosophy,  including  1 10. 

560  (342)  Political  Philosophy 

A  systematic  approach  to  major  con- 
troversies in  philosophy  of  political 
science  and  political  ethics;  e.g.,  ra- 
tionalism vs.  empiricism,  natural  law 
vs.  legal  positivism.  Prerequisite,  one 
semester  comse  in  philosophy  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

561  (343)  Aesthetics 

Analytic  study  of  selected  problems 
in  aesthetic  theory.  Prerequisites, 
two  semester  courses  in  philosophy, 
including  1 10. 

562  (350)  History  of  Ethics 

Theories  of  important  figures  in  the 
history  of  ethics,  presented 
chronologically.  Works  in  the  follow- 
ing traditions  will  be  represented: 
ancient  Greek  ethics;  natural  law 
and  natural  right  theorists;  the 
British  moral  .sense,  s\mpath\,  and 


sentiment  theorists;  Kant; 

utilitarianism;  self  realization; 
pragmatism;  and  contemporary  in- 
stitutions. Prerequisites,  two  semes- 
ter courses  in  philosophy  above  200. 

563  (351)  Ethical  Theory 

Some  major  problems  of  ethical 
theory.  Emphasis  on  definition,  the 
status  of  ethical  statements,  and  rea- 
soning and  justification  in  ethics. 
Prerequisites,  two  semester  courses 
in  philosophy,  including  110. 

582  (340)  Philosophy  of  Science 

A  critical  analysis  of  the  structure  of 
scientific  method  and  the  language 
of  science,  the  respective  roles  of  in- 
duction and  deduction  in  science, 
and  the  status  of  theoretical  terms. 
Prerequisites,  two  semester  courses 
in  philosophy,  including  HO. 

583  (341)  Philosophy  of  Religion 

Analytic  study  of  the  meaning  and 
justifiability  of  beliefs  concerning  the 
existence  and  nature  of  God.  Pre- 
requisites, two  semester  courses  in 
philosophy,  including  110. 


Slavic  Languages  and  Liter- 
atures 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  Laszio  M. 
Tikos.  Professors  Ivask,  Levin;  Associate 
Professor  R.  Rothstein;  Associate  Profes- 
sor Lake;  Assistant  Professor  Stawiecki; 
Lecturer  H.  Rothstein. 

The  Russian  major  aims  at  proficiency 
in  reading,  writing,  speaking  and  imder- 
standing  the  language,  as  well  as  a  knowl- 
edge of  Russian  literature.  Russian 
majors  are  encouraged  to  acquire  a  back- 
ground in  the  history,  government,  econ- 
omy and  sociology  of  Russia,  in  order  to 
understand  the  culture  and  literature  of 
the  Russian  people. 

Prerequisite  for  a  major  in  Russian  is 
the  successful  completion  of  RLfSS  101, 
102,  201,  202  or  the  equivalent. 

Departmental  requirements  for  a 
major  are: 

1.  the  third-\ear  language  sequence: 
301,  302     (261,     262^)  —  .Advanced 

Grammar 
311.312  (271,  272)  — Russian  Con- 
versation 

2.  the  fourth-year  language  sequence; 
401.  402       (281,     "  282)  —  Russian 

St\listics 
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411,412  (291,  292)  —  Introduction 
to  Russian  Literature 

3.  Two  additional  courses  within  the 
department  to  be  selected  in  consul- 
tation with  an  adviser. 

4.  HIST  315,  316  (214,  215)— The 
History  of  Russia 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  stu- 
dents make  every  effort  to  initiate  or  con- 
tinue the  study  of  another  foreign  lan- 
guage, preferably  French  or  German. 
Since  students  have  a  limited  number  of 
electives,  it  is  essential  for  majors  and 
prospective  majors  to  consult  early  and 
often  with  their  academic  advisers  in 
selecting  their  courses.  Professor  J. 
Joseph  Lake  is  chief  departmental  ad- 
visor. 

RUSSIAN 


101,  102  (110  (I),  120  (II))  Elementary 
Russian 

Grammar,  exercises  in  composition 
and  conversation,  selected  readings. 
No  previous  language  training  re- 
quired. 3  class  hours,  1  laboratory 
hour. 

Ill,  112  (119,  129)  Russian  Reading 
Course 

Intensive  study  of  Russian  grammar. 
Emphasis  on  developing  reading 
ability  only.  No  previous  language 
training  required. 

201,  202  (130  (I),  140  (II))  Intermediate 
Russian 

Review  of  fundamentals  of  grammar 
followed  by  more  advanced  study  of 
grammatical  structure  and  idiom. 
Composition,  conversation  and  read- 
ings in  Russian  fiction.  Prerequisite, 
RUSS  102  or  equivalent. 

211  (139)  Russian  Reading  Course  III 

Intensive  study  of  Russian  grammar. 
Emphasis  on  developing  reading 
ability  only.  No  previous  language 
training  required. 

212  (149  (II))  Russian  Expository  Prose 

Readings  in  non-literary  Russian 
texts  from  a  wide  variety  of  scientific 
and  technical  fields.  Emphasis  on 
developing  reading  skill  in  the  stu- 
dent's field  of  specialization.  Pre- 
requisite, three  semesters  of  Russian 
or  equivalent. 


250  (201  (I))  Russian  Culture 

Russian  geographical,  historical, 
literary,  religious,  philosophic  and 
artistic  life  as  a  means  to  assess  Rus- 
sian cultural  progress.  Conducted  in 
English. 

255  (I)  Masterpieces  of  Russian 
Literature  in  Translation  (C) 

Selection  from  classics  of  Russian 
romanticism  and  realism  culminat- 
ing in  the  novels  of  Dostoevsky  and 
Tolstoy.  Prerequisite,  junior  stand- 
ing. 

301,  302  (261  (I),  262  (II))  Advanced 
Russian 

Advanced  grammar,  building  vo- 
cabulary and  improving  reading 
ability  through  selection  from  the 
Classical  and  Soviet  Periods.  Compo- 
sition and  classroom  discussions  in 
Russian  on  reading  materials.  Pre- 
requisite, RUSS  202  or  equivalent. 
Departmental  requirement  for  Rus- 
sian majors. 

311,  312  (271  (I),  272  (II))  Russian 
Conversation 

Devoted  to  acquiring  a  conversa- 
tional vocabulary  and  to  developing 
fluency  in  speaking  Russian.  Pre- 
requisite, RUSS  202  or  equivalent. 
Departmental  requirement  for  Rus- 
sian majors. 

315  (264  (II))  Scientific  Russian 

Intensive  experience  in  translating 
scientific,  technical,  academic  and 
journalistic  articles.  Prerequisite, 
RUSS  202  or  equivalent. 

401,  402  (281  (I),  282  (II))  Russian 
Stylistics 

The  style  of  Russian  literary  works. 
Practical  application  of  grammatical 
principles  and  intensive  study  of 
idiomatic  expressions.  Prerequisite, 
RUSS  302  or  equivalent.  Depart- 
mental requirement  for  Russian 
majors. 

411,  412  (291  (I),  292  (II))  Introduction 
to  Russian  Literature 

Survey  course  conducted  in  Russian. 
Readings  in  Russian,  written  reports. 
Prerequisite,  RUSS  302  or  equiva- 
lent. Departmental  requirement  for 
Russian  majors. 


496  (385,  386)  Special  Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement with  members  of  the 
department.  Credit,  1-6. 

498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  ar- 
rangement with  Department  and/or 
Honors  Office.  Credit,  /. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  Depart- 
ment and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  1-5. 

550  (331)  (I)  19th  Century  Russian 
Criticism 

Criticism  of  the  19th  century:  Be- 
linsky,  Chernyshevsky,  Dob- 

rolyubov,  Pisarev  and  others.  Facility 
in  speaking  and  writing  Russian  re- 
quired. Conducted  on  a  seminar 
basis;  each  student  actively  par- 
ticipating. 

551  (319)  (I)  Pushkin 

The  most  important  works  of 
Pushkin,  prose  and  poetry:  Eugene 
Onegin,  Boris  Godunov,  The  Captain's 
Daughter,  The  Bronze  Horseman,  Pol- 
tava, and  others.  Facility  in  speaking 
and  writing  Russian  required.  Con- 
ducted on  a  seminar  basis;  each  stu- 
dent actively  participating. 

552  (320  (II))  Gogol 

The  most  important  works  of  Gogol: 
The  Inspector-General,  Dead  Souls,  The 
Overcoat  and  selected  passages  from 
his  Correspondence  unth  Friends,  and 
other  works.  Facility  in  speaking  and 
writing  Russian  required.  Con- 
ducted on  a  seminar  basis;  each  stu- 
dent actively  participating. 

553  (253  (I))  Dostoevsky  (C) 

Historical  and  literary  background. 
Close  text  analysis.  Student  reports. 
Readings  of  selected  works  in  the 
original  required  of  Russian  majors. 
Prerequisite,  junior  standing. 

554  (254  (II))  Tolstoy  (C) 

Historical  and  literary  background. 
Close  text  analysis.  Student  reports. 
Reading  of  selected  works  in  the 
original  required  of  Russian  majors. 
Prerequisite,  junior  standing. 
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556  (256  (II))  Russian  Drama  (C) 

Russian  drama  in  the  originals  from 
the  beginnings  to  the  establishment 
of  a  national  repertoire  and  theatre. 
Plays  from  Fonvizin  to  Gorky.  Pre- 
requisite, RUSS  302  or  equivalent. 

557  (257  (II))  Soviet  Literature  (C) 

Beginnings  and  development  of 
Soviet  prose,  drama  and  criticism 
from  Gorky  to  the  present.  Con- 
ducted in  English.  Majors  required 
to  do  research  in  Russian.  Prerequi- 
site, junior  standing. 

558  (258  (II))  Russian  Poetry 

Russian  poetry  in  the  originals. 
Nineteenth  century  to  the  present. 
Prerequisite,  RUSS  302  or  equiva- 
lent. 

559  (259  (I))  The  Slavic  Peoples,  Their 
Languages  and  Civilizations  (C) 

A  survey  of  the  historical,  social,  in- 
tellectual and  cultural  evolution  of 
the  Slavic  peoples  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present.  Emphasis  on 
the  non-Russian  Slavs.  Conducted  in 
English. 

560  (266  (II))  Russian  Phonetics 

Detailed  analysis  of  the  Russian 
sound  system.  Articulation  and  into- 
nation treated  largely  in  comparison 
with  the  sound  system  of  English. 
Recommended  for  those  preparing 
to  teach  Russian.  Prerequisite,  RUSS 
302  or  equivalent. 

561  (365  (I))  Structure  of  Russian 

Descriptive  analysis  of  the  morphol- 
ogy of  contemporary  standard  Rus- 
sian with  additional  emphasis  on 
selected  problems  of  derivation.  Pre- 
requisite, proficiency  in  Russian. 

562  (310  (II))  The  Teaching  of  Russian 

Analysis  of  the  major  linguistic  prob- 
lems facing  the  teacher  of  Russian 
and  the  methods  used  in  solving 
them.  Prerequisite,  RUSS  561  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

563  (366  (II))  Contrastive  Structures  of 
Russian  and  English 

Contrastive  analysis  of  Russian  and 
English.  Emphasis  on  those  elements 
of  Russian  structure  that  differ 
significantly  from  English.  Pre- 
requisite. RUSS  561. 


POLISH 

101,  102  (110  (I),  120  (II))  Elementary 
Polish 

Oral  and  written  exercises, 
pronunciation  and  grammar,  read- 
ing of  selected  works.  No  previous 
language  training  required.  3  class 
hours,  1  laboratory  hour. 

201,  202  (130  (I),  140  (II))  Intermediate 
Polish 

Review  of  grammar,  composition 
and  selected  readings.  Prerequisite, 
POLISH  102  or  equivalent  and 
permission  of  instructor. 

250  (C)  Introduction  to  the  Polish 
People 

A  survey  of  Polish  civilization,  em- 
phasizing Polish  history,  the  historv 
of  the  Poles  in  America,  folk  art  and 
crafts,  folk  traditions,  as  well  as  re- 
fined arts. 

Spanish  and  Portuguese 

Chairman  of  Department:  H.  L.  Boudreau. 
Professors  Bancroft,  De  Puy,  Greenfield, 
Piccus,  Rothberg,  Wexler;  Associate 
Professors  Barred a-Tomas,  Fernandez- 
Turienzo,  Scott,  Soons,  Sturm;  Assistant 
Professors  Andrade,  Bradford, 

Fagundes,  Calvin,  MacLeod,  Ornelas, 
Zamora;  Visiting  Instructor  Monserrate; 
Lecturer  Collins. 

The  department  offers  a  major  in 
Spanish  and  a  number  of  courses  in  Por- 
tuguese. A  major  in  Portuguese  is 
planned. 

All  the  department's  programs  stress 
training  in  and  the  use  of  language  skills. 

The  courses  in  Hispanic  literature  are 
taught  for  their  basic  literary  values  and 
for  the  insights  they  provide  into  the  cul- 
tures of  Spanish-  and  Portuguese- 
speaking  peoples.  The  department  also 
offers  courses  of  particular  advantage  to 
those  majors  who  plan  to  teach  the  lan- 
guage. Students  are  provided  with  oppor- 
tunities to  combine  field  work  and  com- 
munity service  with  their  academic  pro- 
grams. 

The  undergraduate  major  program 
consists  of  42  jimior-senior  credits,  up  to 
nine  of  which  may  be  in  related  areas  and 
disciplines  approved  by  the  department. 


Entering  Spanish  majors  who  achieve  an 
intermediate  year  level  in  the  placement 
tests  are  urged  to  take  SPAN  146,  an  in- 
tensive course  which  will  permit  them  to 
start  their  Spanish  concentration  one 
semester  sooner  than  if  they  were  to  take 
SPAN  130-140,  the  usual  intermediate 
course. 

Prerequisites  to  a  major  in  Spanish  are 
the  following  courses:  SPAN  150-151, 
and  180. 

Students  may  choose  one  of  three  areas 
of  concentration  for  a  major  in  Spanish. 
These  areas  are:  A)  Literature,  B)  Lin- 
guistics, and  C)  Bilingual  Studies.  All 
areas  of  concentration  have  as  a  common 
requirement  two  introductory  literature 
courses  and  three  courses  in  Conversa- 
tional Spanish:  SPAN  250,  251,  252.  (one 
credit  each).  The  successful  completion  of 
the  following  programs  is  required  for 
each  one  of  the  designated  areas  of  con- 
centration. (Consult  Department  for  cur- 
rent requirements.) 

1)  Literature 

a)  One  course  froTn  the  Medieval  Lit- 
erature group. 

b)  One  course  from  the  Renaissance 
and  Golden  .\ge  Literature  group. 

c)  One  course  from  the  18th-  and 
19th-century  Literature  group. 

d)  One  course  from  the  20th-century 
Peninsular  Literature  group. 

e)  One  course  from  the  Spanish- 
American  Literature  group. 

f )  Five  electives. 

2)  Linguistics 

a)  One  course  from  the  Medieval  Lit- 
erature group. 

b)  One  course  from  the  Renaissance 
and  Golden  Age  Literature  group. 

c)  One  course  from  the  18th-,  19th-, 
or  20th-Centurv  Peninsular  Litera- 
tiue  groups  or  from  the  Spanish- 
American  Literature  group. 

d)  Six  courses  from  the  Language  and 
Linguistics  group. 

3)  Bilingual  Studies 

a)  Two  comses  in  Hispanic  Cultme. 

b)  One  course  in  Hispanic  Literatiue 
of  the  Caribbean. 

c)  Three  courses  that  introduce  the 
student  to  Hispanic  linguistics, 
Caribbean  dialectologv,  and  history 
and  theory  of  Hispanic  bilin- 
gualism. 

d)  Five  electi\e. 


PORTUGUESE 

Approval  of  major  in  Portuguese  is  now 
pending.  Information  is  available  in  the 
Department. 

110  (I),  120  (II)  Elementary  Portuguese 

For  students  with  no  previous  cred- 
itable training  in  Portuguese.  Inten- 
sive practice  in  the  language  skills.  3 
class  hours,  laboratory. 

126  (I)  Elementary  Portuguese  — 
Intensive 

Emphasis  on  the  oral  aspect.  De- 
signed to  allow  completion  of  PORT 
110  and  120  in  one  semester.  10  class 
hours.  Credit,  6. 

130   (I),  140  (II)  Intermediate 
Portuguese 

For  students  with  one  year  of  college 
Portuguese  or  equi\alent.  Training 
in  the  language  skills;  emphasis  on 
speaking  and  understanding;  read- 
ings in  cultural  and  literary  texts. 

146  (II)  Intermediate  Portuguese  — 
Intensive 

Emphasis  on  conversation  in  Por- 
tuguese and  readings  in  Portuguese 
and  Brazilian  literature.  Sytematic 
review  of  grammar.  Fulfills  the  lan- 
guage requirement.  8  class  hours. 

Credit,  6. 

161   (I),  162  (II)  Introduction  to 
Portuguese  Literature  (C) 

Selected  masterpieces  of  Portuguese 
literature  presented  integrally,  in 
literary-historical  perspective.  Con- 
ducted in  Portuguese.  Either  semes- 
ter may  be  elected  independently. 
Prerequisite,  PORT  140  or  permis- 
sion of  department. 

181   (I),  182  (II)  Conversational 
Portuguese 

Training  in  language  skills  with  em- 
phasis on  speaking  and  understand- 
ing. Readings  in  newspapers,  cul- 
tural texts,  debates,  discussions  all 
geared  to  improving  pronunciation, 
vocabulary  and  fluency  in  the  lan- 
guage. 


SPANISH 

The  major  in  Spanish  offers  programs 
for  students  in  any  one  of  the  three  inter- 
est areas:  Literature,  Language,  and  Lin- 
guistics, and  Bilingual  Studies.  Further 
information  about  provisional  offerings 
not  listed  below  is  available  from  the  de- 
partment. 


110,  120  (I),  (II)  Elementary  Spanish 

For  students  with  no  previous  cred- 
itable training  in  Spanish.  Intensive 
practice  in  language  skills.  To  fulfill 
the  language  requirement,  upon 
completion  of  the  course  most  stu- 
dents are  required  to  continue  by 
taking  SPAN  130,  140.  3  class  hours, 
2  laboratory  sessions. 

Ill   Spanish  for  Reading 

The  development  of  reading  skills  in 
Spanish  through  the  study  of  gram- 
mar and  vocabulary.  Not  for  stu- 
dents wishing  to  develop  listening 
and  speaking  skills.  Five  class  hours. 

Credit,  I. 

126  (I),  (II)  Elementary  Spanish  — 
Intensive 

Emphasis  on  oral  aspect.  Designed 
to  allow  completion  of  SP.AN  1 10 
and  120  in  one  semester.  10  class 
hours.  Open  to  all.  Credit,  6. 

130,  140  (I),  (II)  Intermediate  Spanish 

For  upperclassmen  who  have  com- 
pleted SPAN  1 10-120,  and  freshmen 
and  transfer  students  found  qual- 
ified by  placement  examination. 
Training  in  language  skill,  with  em- 
phasis on  speaking  and  understand- 
ing; readings  in  cultural  and  literary 
texts.  Students  completing  SPAN 
140  fulfill  the  language  requirement. 

145  (I)  Spanish  for  Native  Speakers 

Review  of  Spanish  grammar.  Read- 
ings and  composition.  Open  only  to 
native  speakers  of  Spanish. 

146  (I),  (II)  Intermediate  Spanish  — 
Intensive 

Emphasis  on  conversation  in 
Spanish  and  readings  in  Hispanic 
literature.  Systematic  review  of 
grammar.  Successful  completion  of 
this  course  satisfies  the  foreign  lan- 
guage qualification.  8  class  hours. 

Credit.  6. 


150,  151  (I)  (II)  Grammar 

A  review  of  basic  elements  of  gram- 
mar. For  Spanish  majors  and  others 
who  plan  to  continue  with  Spanish 
beyond  SPAN  140.  To  be  taken  con- 
currently with  SPAN  130  and  140.  2 
class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

155   Spanish  for  Native  Speakers 

.Advanced  grammar  for  native 
speakers.  Readings,  oral  and  written 
communication.  Prerequisite:  SPAN 
145  or  equivalent. 

180,  181  (I),  (II)  Oral  Spanish 

Pronunciation,  vocabulary  building, 
speeches,  discussions,  debates. 
Grammatical  elements  required  for 
correct  and  fluent  use  of  American 
and  Peninsular  Spanish.  Prerequi- 
site, SPAN  140  or  permission  of  de- 
partment. 4  class  hours. 

Credit  I  (180):  3  (I, SI) 

186  (191)  (I)  Composition 

The  basic  principles  of  writing  in 
Spanish.  Required  of  Spanish 
majors;  open  to  others  qualified. 
Prerequisites,  SP.AN  150  and  151. 

220  Literary  Currents  of  the  Hispanic 
World  I  (C) 

The  major  literary  currents  in  Spain 
and  Spanish  .America  from  the 
medieval  period  through  the 
baroque  era.  Prerequisite:  SP.AN 
140. 

221  Literary  Currents  of  Hispanic 
World  II  (C) 

The  major  literary  currents  in  Spain 
and  Spanish  America  from  the 
eighteenth  centiny  through  to  the 
present.  Prerequisite:  SP.AN  220  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

222  Techniques  of  Literary  Analysis  in 
Hispanic  Literature 

Intended  to  train  the  Spanish  major 
in  techniques  of  literary  analysis  via 
the  critical  examination  of  three 
principal  genres:  poetry,  drama,  and 
prose  fiction.  Prerequisite:  SP.AN 
220  or  permission  of  instructor. 

250  (I,  II)  Conversational  Spanish 
(Course  1) 

For  Spanish  majors  and  others  in- 
terested in  developing  Huency  in  the 
spoken       language.        Prerequisite. 
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SPAN  180-181  or  permission  ot  de- 
partment. Credit,  I. 

251  (II)  Conversational  Spanish  (Course 

2) 

For  Spanish  majors  and  others  in- 
terested in  further  fluency  in  the 
spoken  language.  Prerequisites, 
SPAN  180-181  and  250  or  permis- 
sion of  department.  Credit,  I. 

252  (I)  Conversational  Spanish  (Course 

For  Spanish  majors  and  others  in- 
terested. 

253  (II)  Conversational  Spanish  (Course 

For  Spanish  majors  and  others  in- 
terested in  further  fluency  in  the 
spoken  language.  Prerequisites, 
SPAN  180-181,  250,  251,  and  252  or 
permission  of  department.  2  class 
hours.  Credit,  I. 

260  (II)  Spanish  Masterpieces  in 
Translation  (C) 

Detailed  study  of  masterpieces  of 
Spanish  literature  from  various 
periods.  Not  open  to  majors  in 
Spanish  nor  to  students  who  have 
taken  or  plan  to  take  SPAN  161-162. 

261  Latin-American  Literature  in 
Translation  (C) 

The  literature  of  Latin  .America 
from  the  Colonial  Period  to  the 
present.  Works  read  in  English 
translation.  Not  open  to  Spanish 
majors. 

262  Spanish  Golden  Age  Drama  in 
Translation  (C) 

The  drama  of  the  Golden  Age  of 
Spanish  Literature  (1500-1700)  with 
emphasis  on  works  of  Lope  de  Vega. 
Tirso  de  Molina,  and  Calderon  de  la 
Barca.  Readings  in  English  transla- 
tion. Not  open  to  Spanish  majors. 

300  Secondary  Student  Teaching 

Preparation  of  students  to  meet  the 
requirements  for  secondary  teacher 
certification  in  Spanish.  No  credit 
from  this  course  may  be  applied  to 
the  major  program.  Registration  in 
this  course  must  be  completed  one 
full  semester  prior  to  the  semester  in 
which  the  course  is  taken.  Prerequi- 
sites SPAN  575,  PSYCH  26:?  or 
PSYCH  301  and  a  Foundations  of 
Education  coinse  or  its  approved  al- 
ternative. Credit,  <S-I2. 


301   (I),  302  (II)  Field  Study 

Field  experiences  (such  as  tutoring 
Spanish-speaking  students,  study 
and  work  in  a  Puerto  Rican  commu- 
nity, or  field  study  in  Puerto  Rico). 
Before  registering,  students  must 
consult  the  department  as  to  time 
requirements.  May  be  taken  either 
semester  or  both,  but  only  one 
semester  may  be  used  for  major 
credit  in  Spanish.  Prerequisite:  per- 
mission of  instructor.        Credit,  1-3. 

323  Old  Spanish  Texts  and  Readings 

(C) 

The  language  and  writing  systems  of 
Medieval  Spain  through  an  analysis 
of  selected  texts  and  readings.  Pre- 
requisite: SP.AN  221  or  equivalent. 

330  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the 
Golden  Age  (C) 

An  overview  of  the  prose,  poetry, 
and  drama  characterizing  the  litera- 
ture of  Renaissance  and  Baroque 
Spain  excluding  Don  Ouijote.  Pre- 
requisite: SPAN  221  or  equivalent. 

371    History  of  the  Spanish  Language  in 
Spain  and  America 

The  Spanish  language  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  present,  in  both 
Spain  and  .America. 

396  (385,  386)  Special  Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement with  members  of  the  de- 
partment. Credit,  1-6. 

397  (391)  Senior  Seminar 

Independent  work  on  special  prob- 
lems in  Hispanic  literatures. 

498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  ar- 
rangement with  Department  and/or 
Honors  Office.  Credit,  I. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  Depart- 
ment and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  1-5. 

508  (308)  (I)  Advanced  Grammar 

F^iner  details  and  shades  of  Spanish 
grammar.  Highly  recommended  for 
Spanish  majors  planning  to  teach; 
open  to  all  qualified.  Prerequisites, 
SPAN  150  and  151. 


509  (309)  (I)  Advanced  Composition 

Intensive  study  of  composition  and 
style.  Highly  recommended  for 
Spanish  majors  planning  to  teach; 
open  to  all  qualified. 

520  (320)  Spanish  Literature  from  its 
Beginnings  to  1500  (C) 

Poema  de  m'lo  Cid,  Libro  de  buen 
amor,  Celestina  and  other  selected 
texts. 

521  (321)  Spanish  Medieval  Poetry  (C) 

Spanish  epic,  lyric  poetry  and  other 
verse  of  the  period. 

522  (322)  Spanish  Medieval  Prose  (C) 

Narrative,  historical  and  didactic 
prose  works  of  medieval  Spain. 

531  (331)  Prose  of  the  Golden  Age  (C) 

Major  prose  works  in  1 6th  and  1 7th 
century  Spain.  Emphasis  on  the 
novel,  excluding  the  Ouijote. 

532  (332)  Lyric  Poetry  of  the  Golden 

Age  (C) 

Spanish  poetry  of  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries  from  Garcilaso  to  Con- 
go ra. 

533  (333)  Drama  of  the  Golden  Age  (C) 

Deals  primarily  with  the  comedia 
during  the  period  of  maximum  crea- 
tion, 1556-1681. 

534  (334)  Cervantes  (C) 

Intensive  reading  oi'  Don  Onijote. 


540  (340)  Spanish  Literature  from  1700 
through  Romanticism  (C) 

Spanish   literature   and   thought  in 
the  18th  century  and  the  Romanitc     j 
movement. 

541  (341)  19th  Century  Spanish  Novel 

Prose  fiction  in  the  second  half  of  the 
19th  century. 

545  (345)  Modern  Spanish  Theatre  (C) 

Development  of  the  theatre  in  Spain 
from  the  post-Romantic  period  to 
the  present. 

546  (346)  20th  Century  Spanish  Prose 
Fiction  (C) 

The  novel  in  Spain  from  the  Genera- 
tion of  '98  to  the  present. 


547  (347)  Modern  Spanish  Poetry  (C) 

Poetry  in  Spain  from  Becquer  to  the 
present. 

548  (348)  The  Essay  in  Modern  Spain 

(C) 

550  (350)  Spanish-American  Literature 
to  1900  (C) 

A  survey  from  pre-Columbian  times 
to  the  Modernist  movement. 

55 1  (351)  The  Modeimista  Movement  (C) 

Modermsmo  in  Spanish  America,  in- 
cluding a  comparative  study  of  its 
manifestations  in  Spain. 

552  (352)  Major  Spanish-American 
Writers  (C) 

Intensive  study  of  major  figures  in 
Spanish-.A.merican  literature. 

553  (353)  Spanish  American  Poetry 
Since  Modemismo  (C) 

The  principal  authors  and  move- 
ments in  20th  century  poetry.  Pre- 
requisite: SPAN  221  or  equivalent. 

554  (354)  Recent  and  Contemporary 
Spanish  American  Drama  (C) 

The  principal  authors  and  move- 
ments of  20th  century  drama.  Pre- 
requisite: SPAN  221  or  equivalent. 

555  (355)  Modern  Spanish-American 
Prose  Fiction  (C) 

Spanish-American  prose  fiction  in 
the  late  19th  and  early  20th  cen- 
turies. 

556  (356)  Contemporary  Prose  Fiction 
in  Spanish  America  (C) 

The  recent  novel  and  short  story. 

557  (357)  Hispanic  Literature  of  the 
Caribbean  (C) 

A  comparative  study  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  literature  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Cuba  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, and  of  the  historical,  cultural 
and  socio-political  factors  that  have 
shaped  it.  Prerequisite,  SPAN  220- 
221. 

570  (370)  General  View  of  Hispanic 
Linguistics 

An  introduction  to  linguistics  as 
applied  to  the  study  of  the  Spanish 
language.  An  overview  of  the  areas 
(diachronic,  synchronic,  dialectal)  of 
study,  and  of  the  different  theoreti- 


cal points  of  view.  Prerequisite: 
proficiency  in  Spanish. 

572  (372)  Hispanic  Dialectology 

A  diachronic  and  synchronic  survey 
of  the  dialects  of  Spanish  America 
and  the  Hispanic  Caribbean 
Spanish.  Three  major  areas  of  study: 
the  dialects  of  Spain,  the  dialects  of 
Spanish  America,  and  the  dialects  of 
the  Hispanic  Caribbean.  The  area 
emphasized  varies  from  year  to  year. 
Prerequisite:  SPAN  570. 

573  (373)  Contrastive  Analysis  of 
Spanish  and  English 

A  contrastive  analysis  of  the 
phonological,  morphological  and 
syntactic  systems  of  Spanish  and 
American  English.  Prerequisite: 
SPAN  570. 

574  (374)  History  and  Theory  of 
Hispanic  Bilingualism 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  contact  be- 
tween different  linguistic  and  cul- 
tural groups,  and  of  the  theories  of 
the  nature  and  consequences  of 
these  contacts.  Emphasis  on  the  His- 
panic world  and  Spanish-  and 
Portuguese-speaking  groups  in  the 
U.S.  Prerequisite:  SPAN  570. 

575  (375)  The  Teaching  of  Spanish 

.Analysis  of  the  major  problems  an- 
ticipated in  the  teaching  of  Spanish, 
and  their  solutions. 

576  (376)  Teaching  of  English  to 
Spanish  Speakers 

The  application  of  linguistic  princi- 
ples to  the  teaching  of  English  for 
Spanish  speakers.  Prerequisite: 
SPAN  570. 

578  (378)  (I)  Spanish  Phonetics: 
Phonology  and  Phonemics 

A  systematic  study  of  sounds,  articu- 
ladon  and  graphic  representation. 
Highly  recommended  for  teachers 
of  Spanish. 

579  (379)  The  Structure  of  Modern 
Spanish 

Syntax  and  morphology  of  contem- 
porary Spanish.  Both  the  oral  and 
written  systems  analyzed  from  the 
points  of  view  of  the  major  modern 
grammatical  theories.  Structural  dif- 
ferences between  Spanish  and  En- 
glish; problems  of  interference  for 


the  non-native.  Prerequisite,  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

Theater 

Chairman  of  Department:  Professor  David 
M.  Knauf.  Professors  Abramson, 
Niedeck;  Associate  Professors  Boros, 
Brann,  Fiala,  Mahnken;  .'Assistant 
Professor  Gaeke;  Visiting  Instructor 
Huberman;  Staff  Assistant  Fritz. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  Department 
of  Theater  is  grounded  in  the  belief  that 
the  performing  arts  draw  on  a  unique 
combination  of  a  variety  of  intellectual 
and  artistic  skills  and  talents  which  are 
most  fully  developed  when  theory  and 
practice  are  integrated  in  the  learning 
experience.  Students  in  the  program  gain 
expertise  in  all  the  fundamental  areas  of 
theatrical  art  in  graduated  sequences  of 
study  designed  to  bring  into  focus  rigor- 
ous critical  thinking,  precise  methods  of 
research,  and  imaginative  expression  in 
performance. 

Sequence  of  Study 
Pre-major  qualifying  courses: 
Introduction  to  Theater 

Prerequisites:  none  3  cr. 

Beginning  Techniques 

Prerequisites:  Introduction  to 

Theater 

Dramaturgy  3  cr. 

Performance  3  cr. 

Scenography  3  cr. 

Major  requirements: 
Intermediate  techniques 

Prerequisites:  completion  of  all  be- 
ginning techniques 

Dramaturgy  9  cr. 

Performance  9  cr. 

Scenography  9  cr. 

Theater  Practice  12  cr. 

In  addition,  students  may  elect  up  to  18 
credits  of  advanced  course  work  in 
dramaturgy,  performance,  and/or  sce- 
nography when  intermediate-level  work 
has  been  completed  in  the  corresponding 
area(s). 

Freshmen  who  think  thev  may  wish  to 
major  in  theater  should  elect  Introduc- 
tion to  Theater,  which  also  satisfies  one  of 
the  four  distribution  requirements  in  the 
Humanities  and  Fine  Arts  (C).  The  pre- 
major  qualifying  courses  (Introduction  to 
Theater  and  Beginning  Techniques)  are 
normally  completed  during  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years.  Opportunities  to 
test  out  of  these  courses  are  provided 
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regularly  by  the  department.  The  bulk  of 
the  54  credits  required  by  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  should  be  earned  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  junior  year.  In- 
termediate and  advanced  course  work, 
including  the  requirement  in  Theater 
Practice,  is  usually  completed  during  the 
junior  and  senior  years. 

Non-majors  with  appropriate  qualifica- 
tions are  welcome  to  participate  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Theater.  In- 
troduction to  Theater  is  strongly  recom- 
mended before  course  work  at  the  basic 
and  intermediate  levels.  Enrollment  of 
non-majors  in  all  upper-level  courses  is 
permitted  after  completing  (or  testing  out 
of)  beginning  techniques  in  the  specific 
area(s)  of  interest.  Department  majors  are 
given  preference  in  placement  at  all  levels 
within  the  program. 

With  the  exception  of  Introduction  to 
Theater  and  Performance  Management, 
enrollment  in  theater  courses  is  by  per- 
mission of  designated  department  ad- 
visers or  faculty  only.  It  is  imperative, 
therefore,  that  all  majors,  prospective 
majors,  and  non-majors  consult  with  a 
department  adviser  to  determine  eligibil- 
ity for  and  appropriate  placement  within 
the  various  curricular  activities. 


100   Introduction  to  Theater  (C) 

The  art  of  the  theater,  its  influences, 
and  its  place  in  society;  elements, 
forms,  and  contributing  artists.  No 
pre-requisites;  open  to  freshmen. 

110*  Performance  Management 

Practical  experience  in  front-of- 
the-house  work,  including  house 
management,  ushering,  publicity, 
concessions,  box  office  and  clerical 
duties.  Non-majors  and  pre-majors 
only.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

Credit,  I . 

120   Beginning  Techniques  in 
Dramaturgy  (C) 

Esthetic  principles  and  methods  of 
historical  and  critical  research  em- 
ployed in  the  analysis  of  plays  and 
stage  performances. 

140   Beginning  Techniques  in 
Performance 

Introduction  to  the  art  of  acting;  de- 
veloping the  physical  and  vocal  de- 
tails of  characterization. 


160   Beginning  Techniques  in 
Scenography 

Introduction  to  the  art  of  theatrical 
design  and  the  function  of  scenery, 
properties,  lights,  and  costumes  in 
creating  the  visual  environment  of 
stage  performances. 

210*  Rehearsal  and  Production 

Credit  for  playing  a  role  in  a  major 
production,  or  for  assuming  the  re- 
sponsibility of  stage  manager  or  crew 
chief  in  production.  Non-majors 
only.  Mandatory  Pass/Fail. 

Credit,  2-6. 

211   Theatrical  Makeup 

Principles  and  practices  of  stage 
cosmetics  and  prostheses. 

215  Theater  Management 

The  management  and  organization 
of  theaters,  their  public  promotion, 
and  their  impact  on  the  social,  politi- 
cal, and  economic  life  of  the  com- 
munity. 

220  Conventions  of  the  Classical 
Theater  (C) 

Theater  arts  in  ancient  Greece, 
Rome,  Renaissance  Italy,  and  17th- 
century  France. 

221  Conventions  of  the  Modern  Theater 

Innovations  in  the  theater  from  the 
late  16th  century  in  England  and 
Spain  through  the  romantic  revolu- 
tion in  Germany  and  France; 
influences  of  the  medieval  stage  on 
the  modern  theater. 

222  Conventions  of  the  Avant-Garde 
Theater  (C) 

New  trends  in  the  theater  from 
mid- 19th  century  to  the  present. 

230  The  American  Theater  (C) 

Study  of  selected  periods  in  the  his- 
tory of  American  stage  and  screen 
art. 

231  Black  Theater  (C) 

Study  of  selected  works  by  white  and 
black  playwrights  with  emphasis  on 
the  image  of  the  Afro-American. 

232  Concert  Theater 

Analysis,  preparation,  and  rehearsal 
of  the  chamber  theater  and  readers 
theater  script  based  on  non-dramatic 
literature  (prose,  verse,  non-fiction). 


240  Stage  Diction 

Development  of  the  actor's  vocal  re- 
sources: work  on  clarity,  flexibility, 
range,  variety,  energy,  force,  ear 
training  and  phonetics. 

241  Stage  Movement 

Exercises  in  physical  balance,  align- 
ment, coordination,  and  control  for 
the  actor. 

242  Acting 

Work  in  script  analysis,  scene  study, 
and  the  techniques  of  building  effec- 
tive stage  characterizations. 

245*  (345)  Directing 

Theory  and  practice  of  stage  direc- 
tion with  special  attention  to  the  con- 
trol of  stage  space. 

260  Scenic  Design 

Principles  of  scenic  design  and  tech- 
nical production,  with  practical  ap- 
plications in  stage  productions. 

261  Lighting  Design 

Theories  and  practices  of  stage  light- 
ing, with  practical  application  in  the- 
ater production. 

262  Costume  Design 

Principles  of  silhouette,  draping, 
color,  texture,  pattern  drafting,  and 
construction,  with  practical  applica- 
tion in  the  theater. 

310*  Theater  Practice 

Credit  for  working  on  running 
crews,  for  acting  a  role  in  a  play,  or 
for  work  as  a  crew  head.  Theater 
majors  only. 

340  Speech  Styles  and  Dialects 

Intensive  vocal  work  in  one  or  two 
theatrical  periods  or  styles  depend- 
ing on  performance  needs  of  a  given 
semester. 

341  Styles  of  Stage  Movement 

Intensive  work  with  period  costumes 
and  properties,  period  and  show 
dance,  stage  weapons,  pantomime, 
as  required  by  performance  needs  in 
a  given  semester. 

342  Acting  Study 

Intensive  advanced  work  in  script 
analysis  and  stage  performance. 

345  (349)  Senior  Ensemble 

Intensive  analysis  and  rehearsal  of  a 
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and  Mathematics 


script  from  the  initial  production 
concept  to  the  finished  performance. 

360*  Scenic  Design  Studio 

Tutorial  studies  in  scenic  design 
theory  and  conceptualization  and 
the  solution  of  related  technical 
problems. 

361*  Lighting  Design  Studio 

Tutorial  studies  in  lighting  design 
theory  and  conceptualization,  and 
the  solution  of  related  technical 
problems. 

362*  Costume  Design  Studio 

Tutorial  studies  in  costume  design 
theory  and  conceptualization,  and 
the  solution  of  related  technical 
problems. 

425*  (325)  Playwriting 

Principles  and  elements  of  play  con- 
struction, with  exercises  in  exposi- 
tion, dialogue,  plot  development, 
and  scene  building. 

439*  (339)  Projects  in  Dramaturgy 

Selected  problems  in  the  history  of 
western  stage. 

445*  (348)  Concert  Theater  Ensemble 

Group  performance  of  scripts  de- 
veloped in  232  or  elsewhere,  for  per- 
formance on  and  off  campus. 

459*  (359)  Projects  in  Performance 

Selected  problems  in  voice,  move- 
ment, and  acting. 

479*  (379)  Projects  in  Scenography 

Selected  problems  in  stage  design 
and  technical  theater. 

496  (385,  386)  Independent  Study 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement. Credit,  1-6. 

498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  ar- 
rangement with  department  and/or 
Honors  Office.  Credit,  I. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  depart- 
ment and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  1-5. 

*May  be  repeated  for  credit. 


Biochemistry 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  H.  N.  Little; 
Professors  Fuller,  Westhead;  Associate 
Professors  Gawienowski,  Nordin,  Robin- 
son, Zimmermann;  Assistant  Professors 
Fischer,  Fournier,  Jacobson,  Mason.  Sch- 
wartz, Slakey. 

The  sample  curriculum  is  outlined  be- 
low. 

First  year:  MATH  127-128  or  131-132; 
CHEM  113-114  or  111-112;  ZOOL  101 
or  (not  both)  BOTANY  100  (if  exempt, 
select  from  ZOOL  521  or  527  or  510  or 
from  an  approved  advanced  BOTANY 
course);  LANGUAGE  (if  exempt,  a  C  or 
D  Core);  RHET  (if  exempt  a  C  or  D 
Core). 

Second  vear:  MATH  229  (I);  ZOOL, 
BOTANY  or  MICBIO;  CHEM  265,  266, 
267,  268,  or  261,  262,  263,  264;  LAN- 
GUAGE or  C  or  D  Core;  PHYSIC  141- 
142  (II). 

Third  year:  CHEM  310  or  227;  CHEM 
471-472;,  BIOCHM  623.  624,  526  (ad- 
vanced section)  C  or  D  Core;  Electives 
(may  include  BIOCHM  396). 

Fourth  vear:  Advanced  BIOCHM  or 
Advanced  Life  Science  or  Advanced 
CHEM;  BIOCHM  391;  BIOCHM  396 
or  498-499;  COINS  122  or  Elective  (or 
Core  requirements). 


205  (II)  Introduction  to  Biochemistry 

(E) 

A  brief  introduction  to  biochemistry 
as  a  terminal  course  for  students 
whose  professional  objectives  do  not 
necessitate  more  extensive  training 
in  Chemistry.  Prerequisite,  CHEM 
112  or  110.  Three  class  hours,  one 
3-hour  laboratory  period.    Credit,  I. 

396,  496  (385)  (I)  (386)  (II) )  Special 
Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement with  members  of  the  de- 
partment. For  biochemistry  majors 
only.  Credit,  1-6. 

420  (I),  (II)  Elementary  Biochemistry 

(E) 

The  more  important  facts  relating  to 

the   chemistry    and    metabolism   of 


biological  materials.  Prerequisite, 
CHEM  250  or  261. 

421   (I),  (II)  Elementary  Biochemistry 
Laboratory  (E) 

The  laboratory  for  BIOCHM 
420.  Credit,  I. 

498  (398))  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  Bv  ar- 
rangement with  Department  and/or 
Honors  Office.  Credit,  I . 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  Depart- 
ment and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  1-5. 

523  (I),  524  (II)  General  Biochemistry 

A  broad  introduction  to  biochemis- 
try, primarily  for  undergraduate 
biochemistry  majors  and  others 
wishing  a  fundamental  course.  Pre- 
requisite, CHEM  262  or  266. 

525  (I),  526  (II)  Biochemistry 
Laboratory 

Introduction  to  laboratory  work  with 
biochemical  materials  and  standard 
techniques.  BIOCHM  526  primarily 
for  biochemistry  majors.  Prerequis- 
ite, CHEM  227  or  equivalent. 

Credit,  1-2. 


Botany 

.4cting  Head  of  Department:  Edward  L. 
Davis.  Professors  Bierhorst,  H.  Bigelow, 
M.  Bigelow,  Davis,  Livingston,  Lockhart, 
Schuster,  Shapiro,  Stein,  Swanson, 
Tippo;  Wilce;  Associate  Professors  God- 
frey, Klekowski,  Mulcahy,  Raudzens, 
Stern,  Walker,  Webster;  Assistant 
Professor         Rubinstein,  Herbarium 

Curator  Ahles. 

Departmental  requirements  for  majors 
preparing  for  graduate  training  in 
Botany  (rather  than  for  secondary  school 
teaching)  include  the  following: 

CHEM:  261-262,  or  CHEM  250  and  at 
least  one  of  the  following:  BIOCHM  420, 
or  BOTANY  512. 

MATH:  127-128  (Calculus),  or  two  of  the 
following:    MATH    112    (Finite    Math), 
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ST  AXIS  231  (Intro,  to  Fund,  of  Stat.),  or 
COINS  122  (Intro,  to  Problem  Solving). 

PHYSIC:  141-142  or  121-122. 

ZOOL:  510  (BOTANY  510). 

Foreign  language:  Knowledge  of  a 
foreign  language  is  strongly  recom- 
mended, and  German,  Russian,  French 
or  Spanish,  in  that  order  are  preferred. 

BOTANY:  100  or  101,  plus  24  credits  in 
Botany,  including  at  least  two  courses 
from  each  of  the  following  3  areas: 

I.   Ecology-Evolution  —  519,521,522, 

524,  526,  528. 
II.   Physiology-Cytology-Genetics  — 
501,  511,  512,  515,  570,  or  571. 
III.   Anatomy-Morphology-Systematics 
503,  504,  531,  541,  551,  555,  560, 
580  or  581. 
Students  planning  to  teach  in  secondary 
schools  with  a  concentration  in  Botany 
must  take  the  following  courses: 

CHEM:  1 1 1-112,  plus  one  other  course  in 
Chemistry  or  Biochemistry. 

MATH:  127-128,  or  two  of  the  following: 
MATH  112  (Finite  Math),  STATIS  231 
(Intro,  to  Fund,  of  Stat.),  or  COINS  122 
(Intro,  to  Problem  Solving). 

PHYSIC:  141-142  or  121-122 
ZOOL:  235  and  510  (BOTANY  510) 

BOTANY:  100  or  101  plus  225,  Plant 
Kingdom  and  528,  Prin.  of  Evolution, 
plus  a  minimum  of  12  credits  in  Botany 
including  at  least  one  course  from  each  of 
tlie  following  areas:  I.  Ecology-Evolution, 
II.  Physiology-Cytology-Genetics,  HI. 
Anatomy-Morphology-Systematics. 
(Courses  for  areas  listed  above.) 

Additional  requirements  for  certifica- 
tion must  be  completed  in  Psychology  and 
Education.  The  requirements  in  Psychol- 
ogy are:  100,  Elementary,  and  either  355, 
Adolescent,  or  205,  Educational.  These 
should  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the 
sophomore  year.  The  requirements  in 
Education  vary  with  the  program.  The 
pre-practicum  course  "Kids,  Schools  and 
the  School  of  Education",  should  be  taken 
in  the  freshman  year  if  possible.  Details 
about  admission  to  the  certification  pro- 
gram and  specific  Education  require- 


ments may  be  obtained  from  your  de- 
partmental adviser  or  from  John  M. 
Adams  in  CASIAC,  Machmer  Hall. 

100  (I,  II)  Introductory  Botany  (E) 

Structure,  function  and  reproduc- 
tion of  plants,  dealing  primarilv  with 
the  flowering  plants.  Basic  biological 
principles  emphasized.  Not  to  be 
taken  serially  with  BOTANY  101. 
Three  class  hours.  One  8-hour  labo- 
ratory period.  Credit,  4. 

101  (I,  II)  General  Botany  (E) 

An  introduction  to  basic  biological 
principles  of  organization,  develop- 
ment and  evolution,  using  botanical 
illustrations.  The  foundations  and 
approach  in  biological  research,  and 
the  consequence  of  this  research  on 
human  thought  and  experience.  Not 
open  to  science  majors  without  per- 
mission of  major  departments.  Not 
to  be  taken  serially  with  BOTANY 
100.  Two  class  hours,  1  demonstra- 
tion-discussion hour. 

221   (I,  II)  (121)  Plants  and  Environment 

(E) 

The  interrelationships  between 
plants  and  their  environment,  em- 
phasizing the  impact  of  man's 
influence  and  control  on  the  econ- 
omy of  natural  biological  areas.  De- 
signed for  non-science  majors.  Two 
class  hours,  one  8-hour  laboratory 
period.  Not  open  to  science  majors 
without  permission  of  major  de- 
partment. 

225  (I,  II)  (125)  The  Plant  Kingdom  (E) 

A  general  survey  of  the  morphology, 
reproduction,  distribution,  and  im- 
portance of  the  slime  molds,  bac- 
teria, algae,  fungi,  lichens,  liver- 
worts, mosses,  ferns  and  seed  plants. 
Prerequisite,  BOTANY  100  or  101. 
Two  class  hours,  one  2-hour  labora- 
tory period. 

226  (I,  II)  (126)  New  England  Flora  (E) 
Identification  of  local  flora  (vascular) 
with  emphasis  on  terminology  of 
fruits,  leaves,  flowers,  etc.  Prerequi- 
site, BOTANY  100  or  101.  Two- and 
3-hour  laboratory  periods  with  lec- 
ture combined.  Several  field  trips. 


250  (II)  Plants  and  Human  Affairs  (E) 

(E) 

Ethnobotanv  or  economic  botany 
with  emphasis  on  the  impact  of 
plants  on  human  affairs  and  civiliza- 
tion. Prerequisite,  Botany  100  or  101 
or  permission  of  instructor.  Two 
class  hours,  two  I -hour  laboratory 
periods. 

275  (175)  Genetics  and  Evolution  (E) 

Survey  of  the  cell  and  those  funda- 
mental genetic  principles  which  are 
the  basis  of  evolution.  Origin  and 
history  of  organic  evolution.  Mecha- 
nisms of  evolution.  Intended  for 
non-science  majors. 

371   (I)  (271)  The  Natural  History  of 
Man  (E) 

Man's  changing  view  of  himself  and 
the  universe  as  new  scientific  dis- 
coveries are  made;  deals  with  the 
questions:  Who  is  man?  What  is  his 
nature  and  origin?  Where  is  he  go- 
ing? What  is  his  future? 

396  496  (385,  386)  Special  Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement with  members  of  the  de- 
partment. Credit,  1-6. 

485  (I)  (335)  Aquatic  Vascular  Plants 

Systematics,  ecology  and  fundamen- 
tal importance  of  aquatic  plants.  De- 
signed for  majors  in  Wildlife.  Pre- 
requisites, BOTANY  100,  226.  Two 
3-hour  class-laboratoiT  periods. 

Credit,  1-3. 

498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  ar- 
rangement with  Department  and/or 
Honors  Office.  Credit,  I. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  Depart- 
ment and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  1-5. 

501   (301)  Morphogenesis 

The  development  of  plant  form  and 
structure  at  the  level  of  cells  and  or- 
gans. Illustrations  drawn  from  con- 
trolled experiments  on  the  contribu- 
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tion  ot  internal  and  external  factors. 
Three  class  hours,  one  2-hour 
laboratory-discussion  period. 

Credit,  I. 

503,  504  (303,  304)  Plant  Morphology 

The  life  cycles  of  various  plant  taxa, 
the  dynamics  of  their  evolution  and 
the  interpretation  of  various 
morphological  structures.  Prerequi- 
site, BOTANY  100  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Two  class  hours,  two 
2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit.  I . 

510  (240)  Principles  of  Genetics 

Mechanisms  of  heredity  in  plants 
and  animals,  emphasizing  transmis- 
sion and  action  of  genes,  population 
genetics,  and  evolution.  Prerequi- 
sites, BOTANY  100  or  /OOL  102. 
CHEM  1 12  or  114.  See  /OOL  510. 

511  (211)  Introductory  Plant 
Physiology 

Differentiation,  growth,  nutrition, 
and  the  communication  between 
plant  and  environment  used  to  illus- 
trate the  means  by  which  plants 
function.  Prerequisites,  BOTANY 
lOOor  101,andat  least  one  semester 
of  Organic  Chemistry.  Three  class 
hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory 
period.  Credit,  I. 

512  (212)  Plant  Metabolism 

The  chemical  operation  of  plants, 
emphasizing  the  enzymatic  processes 
involved  in  the  synthesis  and  break- 
down of  the  more  important  chemi- 
cal constituents  of  plants.  Prerequis- 
ites, BOTANY  511,  CHEM  250  or 
equivalent.  Three  class  hours,  one- 
3-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  I. 

515  (215)  Plant  Growth 

The  physiology,  kinetics  and 
energetics  of  plant  growth.  The 
growth  of  plant  cells,  whole  plants, 
assemblages  of  plants,  and  plant 
productivity.  Prerequisites, 

BOTANY  511,  one  year  of  introduc- 
tory chemistry,  and  one  year  of  in- 
troductory physics.  Courses  in  dif- 
ferential calculus,  statistics,  and/or 
biochemistry  are  recommended. 

519  (219)  Ecological  Plant  Physiology 

Physiology  of  plants  in  relation  to 
the  classes  of  problems  they  face  and 


the  various  strategies  evolved  for 
survival  and  growth.  Prerequisite, 
BOTANY  511,  one  semester  of  dif- 
ferential calculus. 

521  (221)  Plant  Ecology 

Interrelationships  between  plants 
and  their  environment,  with  empha- 
sis on  the  structure  and  development 
of  plant  communities.  Prerequisite, 
BOTANY  100  or  BOTANY  101; 
BOTANY  226  and  511  recom- 
mended. Two  3-hour  class- 
laboratory  periods. 

522  (222)  Autecology 

Plant  behavior  in  relation  to  the 
physical  and  biological  environment, 
with  emphasis  on  the  ecology  of  in- 
dividual plants.  Prerequisites, 
BOTANY  511  and  521. 

524  (224)  Coastal  Plant  Ecology 

The  botany  and  ecosystem  processes 
along  the  U.S.  East  Coast.  Emphasis 
on  salt  marshes,  maritime  forests 
and  grasslands,  dune  strand,  and  the 
impact  of  modern  man.  Prerequi- 
sites, BOTANY  100,  521. 

526  (226)  Plant  Geography 

Principles  governing  the  develop- 
ment and  natural  distribution  of 
plants  and  plant  commimities.  Con- 
sideration of  the  vegetation  of  North 
America.  Prerequisite,  BOT,\NY 
581  recommended. 

528  (228)  Principles  of  Evolution 

Ecological  phenomena  through  the 
application  of  genetic  concepts.  The 
adaptation  of  individuals,  popula- 
tions, and  communities  as  functional 
units.  Prerequisite,  Introductory 
Genetics  or  permission  of  instructor. 

531   (II)  (231)  Mycology 

Fimgi,  their  life  history  and  distribu- 
tion, their  significance  in  disease, 
their  utilization  by  man.  Prerequi- 
site, BOTANY  225  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Two  class  hours,  One 
3-hour  laboratory  period.    Credit,  I . 

541   (I)  (241)  Phycology 

The  phvlogenv,  taxonomv, 
morphology  and  ecologv  of  the 
major  group  of  the  marine  and 
fresh-water  algae.  Field  work.  Two 
class  hours,  two  2-hoin"  laboratorv 
periods. 


551   (251)  The  Archegoniates 

The  morphology,  evolution  and  svs- 
tematics  of  bryophytes,  ferns  and 
their  allies.  Two  class  hours,  one 
3-hour  laboratory  period. 

555  (255)  Experimental  Pteridology 

Physiological  and  genetical  parame- 
ters of  the  pteridophyte  life  cycle,  in- 
tegrated to  gi\'e  an  overall  biological 
view.  The  research  potential  of  these 
organisms  will  be  stressed.  Pre- 
requisites, BOTANY  510  or  /OOL 
510  and  BOTANY  511. 

560  (291)  Plant  Anatomy 

Introduction  to  plant  histologv,  or- 
ganography and  dexelopment;  em- 
phasis on  flowering  plants.  Pre- 
sented at  a  level  for  students  major- 
ing in  theoretical  and  applied  plant 
sciences.  Prerequisite,  BOT.'KNY 
100  or  equivalent.  Two  class  hours, 
three  2-hour  laboratorv  periods. 

Credit,  I. 

570  (II)  (270)  Cytogenetics 

Correlation  of  genetic  data  with  the 
behavior  of  chromosomes,  including 
an  analysis  of  the  mechanism  of 
crossing  over.  Consideration  of  the 
evolution  of  chromosomal  systems, 
including  the  following:  genetic  con- 
trol of  meiotic  behavior,  karvotype 
modifications,  structural  changes, 
sex-determining  mechanisms,  polvp- 
loidv,  deviant  meiotic  behaviors,  and 
primate  systems.  Prerequisites, 
BOTANY  571  and  either  BOTANY 
510  or /OOL  510. 

571  (I)  (311)  Cytology 

Introduction  to  microscopv;  nuclear 
duplication  and  division;  nuclear 
fimction  cell  development;  struc- 
ture, function  and  dexelopment  of 
cellular  membrane  svstems,  with 
special  reference  to  chloroplasts  and 
mitochondria.  Two  class  iiours.  one 
2-hour  laboratorv  jjeriod. 

580  (280)  Origin,  Evolution,  and 

Distribution  of  Flowering  Plants 

Surxev  of  e\olutionarv  iiistorx  of 
primitive  llovvering  plants  and  the 
significance  of  their  geographic  dis- 
tribution. Prerequisite.  BOT.\NY 
225  or  equivalent.  Recommended, 
BOTANY  560,  581.  Three  class 
hours,  one  2-hour  seminar/discussion. 

Credd,  f. 
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581    (II)  (281)  Introductory  Angiosperm 
Systematics 

The  evolution  and  systematics  of 
flowering  plants  emphasizing 
families  and  their  relationships.  Pre- 
requisite, BOTANY  100  or  101. 
Three  class  hours,  one  3-hour  labo- 
ratory period.  Credit,  I . 


Chemistry 

Head  of  DepartmenI:  Professor  Ronald  D. 
Archer.  Professors  Brandts,  Cade,  Can- 
non, Carpino,  Chien,  Holmes,  Lillya, 
MacKnight  (Adjunct),  McEwen,  Miller, 
Ragle,  Rausch,  Richason  (Associate 
Head),  Roberts,  Siggia,  Smith,  Stein, 
Stengle,  Wood;  Associate  Professors  R. 
Barnes,  Chandler,  Curran,  George,  Hix- 
son,  McWhorter,  Rowell,  Stidham,  Uden, 
Zajicek;  Assistant  Professors  Oberlander, 
Rhodes,  Williams,  Wynne;  Instructors 
Bernasconi,  Reed,  Turner;  Lecturer  D. 
Barnes. 

The  Department  of  Chemistry  offers 
two  major  curricula:  the  B.S.  (with  ac- 
creditation to  the  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety), and  the  B.A.  These  curricula  have 
been  considerably  revised,  effective  for 
the  class  of  1978. 

The  B.S.  program  is  designed  for  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  prepare  for  graduate 
study  or  for  research  and/or  development 
work.  A  slighdy  modified  program  per- 
mits preparation  for  secondary  school 
teaching.  The  B.A.  program  provides  for 
students  who  wish  to  combine  chemistry 
with  another  major  area.  Either  program, 
with  appropriate  related  courses,  pre- 
pares a  student  for  graduate  study. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  the  B.S. 
curriculum,  the  student  completes  a 
chemistry  core  which  includes  CHEM 
113,  114  (Principles  of  Chemistry); 
CHEM  265,  266,  267,  268  (165,  166,  167, 
168)  Organic  Chemistry  with  laboratory); 
CHEM  241  (Inorganic);  CHEM  475,  476 
(285,  286)  (Physical);  CHEM  310  (210) 
(Analytical);  CHEM  477  (287)  (Physical 
Lab);  MATH  (131,  132,  233)  (Calculus); 
and  PHYSIC  (161,  162,  163)  (a  Calculus 
approach  to  Physics).  It  is  recommended 
that  German,  Russian,  or  Japanese  be 
selected  to  satisfy  the  College's  language 
requirement,  and  that  the  student  elect  at 
least  one  course  in  other  sciences  and  in 
computer  science.  The  upper  level 
chemistry  requirement  is  three  lecture 
courses,  representing  two  of  three  desig- 
nated   groupings,    and    four    laboratory 


courses,  representing  both  of  two  desig- 
nated groupings. 

The  B.A.  program  includes  a  core  of 
CHEM  113,  114,  265  (165),  266  (166), 
267  (167),  268  (168),  310  (210),  241,  471 
(281),  472  (282),  MATH  (131,  132), 
PHYSIC  (141,  142).  Two  upper  level 
chemistry  lecture  courses  and  one  labora- 
tory course  complete  the  requirement. 

A  number  of  options  and  permitted 
substitutions  are  noted  in  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  B.S.  and  B.A.  curricula.  It 
is  extremely  important  that  the  student 
get  initial  and  continuing  advice  from  a 
Chemistry  facultv  member. 

Professor  Richason  is  the  departmental 
chief  adviser. 

101    (I),  102  (II)  General  Chemistry  for 
Non-Science  Majors  (E) 

Fundamental  chemical  laws  and 
theories  explored  via  topics  as  "Our 
Environment",  "Nuclear  Energy 
—  Pros  and  Cons",  "The  Chemistry 
of  Life",  etc.  CHEM  102  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  CHEM  101,  but  is  not 
required  for  credit  in  101.  CHEM 
101  is  a  prerequisite  for  CHEM  102. 
The  sequence  does  not  satisfy  the 
prerequisites  for  advanced  chemis- 
try courses.  2  class  hours,  2  quiz- 
demonstration  hours. 

107   (I)  Engineering  Chemistry  (E) 

Basic  principles  of  chemistrv  with 
emphasis  on  features  most  com- 
monly encountered  by  engineers. 
Two  class  hours,  2  discussion  hours, 
one  2-hour  laboratory.         Credit.  /. 

110   (II)  General  Chemistry  (E) 

The  fundamental  chemical  laws  and 
theories.  Meets  minimum  prerequi- 
site requirements  of  CHEM  250 
(160)  but  not  CHEM  227  (127).  Two 
class  hours,  2  quiz  hours.  One 
2-hour  laboratory  period.     Credit,  L 

111,  112  General  Chemistry  (E) 

The  fimdamental  laws  and  theories 
for  students  majoring  in  science  and 
others  who  intend  to  take  advanced 
chemistry  coiu-ses.  Two  class  hours, 
1  discussion  hour,  one  2-hour  labo- 
ratory period.  Credit,  I. 

113   (I),  114  (II)  Chemical  Principles  (E) 

The  fimdamental  chemical  laws  and 
theories,  including  the  elements  of 


qualitative  analysis.  For  students 
planning  to  major  in  chemistry.  Pre- 
requisite, secondary  school  chemis- 
try. Two  class  hours,  2  discussion 
hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory 
period.  Credit,  I. 

227  (I),  (II)  (127)  Analytical  Chemistry 

The  principles  of  analytical  chemis- 
try, for  students  not  majoring  in 
chemistry.  Basic  laboratory  tech- 
niques and  operations  of  quantita- 
tive analysis.  Prerequisite,  CHEM 
1 12  or  1 14.  Two  lectures,  two  3-hour 
laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 

241    (II)  Introductory  Descriptive  Inor- 
ganic Chemistry 

Chemical  periodicity,  reaction  be- 
havior and  structural  interrelation- 
ships within  the  framework  of  a  sys- 
tematic treatment  of  the  chemistries 
of  the  representative  and  transition 
elements.  Prerequisite,  CHEM  114 
or  112;  concurrent  enrollment  in 
CHEM  268  (168)  recommended. 

250  (I)  (160)  Organic  Chemistry  (E) 

For  students  whose  major  depart- 
ment does  not  require  a  year  course 
in  organic  chemistry.  Concurrent 
enrollment  m  CHEM  252  (162)  re- 
quired. Prerequisite,  CHEM  HO 
or  112. 

252  (I)  (162)  Organic  Chemistry  Lab 

A  laboratory  survey  of  the  chemistry 
of  the  major  functional  groups. 
Concurrent  enrollment  in  CHEM 
250  (160)  required.  One  3-hour  lab- 
oratory period. 

261,  262    Organic   Chemistry   for   Non- 
Majors  (E) 

A  two-semester  sequence.  The 
chemistry  of  carbon  compounds, 
with  emphasis  on  the  relationship 
between  molecular  structure  and 
chemical  properties.  A  background 
for  imderstanding  organic  systems 
encountered  in  other  fields.  Concur- 
rent enrollment  in  CHEM  263  or 
264  required.  Prerequisite,  CHEM 
112  or  114. 

263,  264  Organic  Lab  for  Non-Majors 

.Application  of  the  experimental 
techniques  of  organic  chemistry  to 
the    preparation,    piuification,    and 
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analysis  of  organic  compounds. 
Concurrent  enrollment  in  CHEM 
261  or  262  required.  One  3-hour 
laboratory  period. 

Credit,  1. 
265  (I)  (165),  266  (II)  (166)  Organic 
Chemistry  for  Majors  (E) 
A  survey  of  modern  organic  chemis- 
try. Explores  the  chemistry  of  car- 
bon compounds.  Emphasis  on  rela- 
tionships between  molecular  struc- 
ture, chemical  properties,  and  reac- 
tion mechanisms.  Concurrent  en- 
rollment in  CHEM  267  (167)  or  268 
(168)  required.  Prerequisite,  CHEM 
112  or  114. 

267  (I)  (167),  268  (II)  (168)  Organic  Lab 
for  Majors 

Application  of  the  experimental 
techniques  of  organic  and  inorganic 
chemistry  to  the  preparation,  pur- 
ification, and  identification  of  chem- 
ical compounds.  Concurrent  en- 
rollment in  CHEM  265  (165)  or  266 
(166)  required.  One  3-hour  labora- 
tory period.  Credit,  I. 

291   (II)  (290 A)  Sophomore  Seminar 

A  series  of  seminars  by  professional 
chemists  to  provide  insights  of 
chemistry  as  practiced.  Completion 
of  (or  concurrent  enrollment  in) 
organic  chemistry  strongly  recom- 
mended. Credit,  1. 

305  (I,  II)  (705)  Laboratory  Glass 
Blowing  for  Scientists 

Technique  of  fabrication  and  repair 
of  glass  apparatus  useful  in  research. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. Three  1-hour  laboratory 
periods.  No  credit 


310  (I)  (210)  Quantitative  Chemical 
Analysis 

The  principles  and  practices  of  ti- 
trimetric  and  gravimetric  analysis; 
separation  methods;  introduction  to 
physical  methods.  Primarily  for 
chemistiy  majors  and  others  need- 
ing more  detailed  treatment  than 
given  in  CHEM  227  (127).  Pre- 
requisite, CHEM  114  and  266(166). 
Two  class  hours,  two  4-hour  labora- 
tory periods.  Credit,  4. 


342   (II)  (242)  Inorganic  Chemistry  Lab 

Synthesis  and  characterization  of  in- 
organic compounds  of  representa- 
tive and  transition  elements.  Use  of  a 
wide  range  of  preparative  and  other 
experimental  techniques.  Prerequi- 
site, CHEM  264  or  268  (168).  One 
discussion  hour,  one  3-hour  labora- 
tory period.  Credit,  2. 

369  (II)  (269)  Advanced  Organic 
Chemistry  Laboratory 

Continuation  of  CHEM  268  (168). 
Preparations  involving  special  tech- 
niques and  use  of  the  literature  of 
organic  chemistry.  Prerequisite, 
CHEM  266  (166),  268  (168).  Two 
3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

388   (I,  II)  Introduction  to  Research 

Admission  by  permission  of  depart- 
ment. Each  student  assigned  some 
subject  or  problem  in  one  of  the  sev- 
eral fields  of  chemistry.  By  arrange- 
ment. 10  laboratory  hours.  Credit.  5. 

391   (I)  (299)  Junior  Seminar 

Field  trips.  Credit,  I. 

396  (385),  496  (386)  Special  Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement with  members  of  the  de- 
partment. Credit,  1-6. 

471  (I)  (281)  Elementary  Physical 
Chemistry 

For  students  with  a  limited  mathe- 
matical background.  Not  open  to 
B.S.  chemistry  majors.  Prerequisites, 
CHEM  112  or  114;  PHYSIC  142;  or 
MATH  132. 

472  (II)  (282)  Elementary  Physical 
Chemistry 

A  continuation  of  CHEM  471  (281). 
Two  class  hours,  one  3-hour  labora- 
tory period. 

475  (I)  (285),  476  (II)  (286)  Physical 
Chemistry 

The  fundamental  theories  and  laws 
of  physical  chemistry.  Prerequisites, 
MATH  233  (165);  PHYSIC  263 
(163).  Corequisites,  CHEM  310 
(210)  or  227  (127). 

477  (I,  II)  (277),  478  (I,  II)  (278) 

Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory 

Experience  in  modern  physicochem- 
ical  tecniques.  Prerequisites,  CHEM 


310  (210);  MATH  233  (165); 
PHYSIC  263  (163);  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Concurrent  enrollment 
in  CHEM  475  (285),  476  (286).  One 
4-hour  laboratory  period.    Credit,  2. 

489   (II)  (289)  Chemistry  of 
Macromolecules 

Introduction  to  the  chemistry  of 
biological  and  synthetic  mac- 
romolecules. Emphasis  on  their  syn- 
thesis, structure  determinations, 
chain  conformation  and  other 
properties  in  solution,  morphology, 
mechanical  and  rheological 

properties  in  bulk.  Prerequisite,  one 
year  each  of  organic  chemistry  and 
physical  chemistry. 

498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  ar- 
rangement with  Department  and/or 
Honors  Office.  Credit,  /. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498  (398).  Thesis 
mandatory.  By  arrangement  with 
Department  and/or  Honors 

Office.  Credit.  1-5. 

501   (I)  (381)  Chemical  Literature 

Intended  to  gi\e  facility  in  the  loca- 
tion of  information  of  a  chemical 
nature.  Prerequisites,  CHEM  266 
(166),  476  (286),  and  a  reading 
knowledge  of  German,  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  1  class  hour. 

Credit.  I. 

504  (II)  (244)  Radiochemistry 

The  character  of  atomic  nuclei,  nu- 
clear reactions,  radiation  and  its  de- 
tection, and  techniques  for  the  study 
and  utilization  of  radionuclides.  Pre- 
requisite, CHEM  1  12,  or  permission 
of  instructor.  Three  class  hours;  one 
3-hour  laboratory  period.    Credit,  4. 


513   (I)  (213)  Instrumental  Analysis 

The  theory  and  practice  of  modern 
analyses  utilizing  optical,  electrical, 
and  thermal  properties.  Selected 
modern  separation  methods  may 
also  be  included.  Prerequisites. 
CHEM  310  (210),  476  (286).  Two 
class  hours,  one  4-hour  laboratory 
period. 


515  (II)  (215)  Theory  of  Analytical 
Processes 

A  detailed  consideration  of  analyt- 
ical topics,  such  as  chemical  equilib- 
rium, precipitate  formation,  chelat- 
ing agents,  multistage  separation, 
etc.,  having  general  applicability  in 
chemical  investigations.  Prerequi- 
sites, CHEM  266  (166),  476  (286). 
(Laboratory  optional,  1  extra  credit.) 

516  (I,  II)  (216)  Chemical  Microscopy 

Optics  of  the  microscope,  mi- 
crometry, microscopic  study  of 
fibers,  crystals,  physicochemical 
phenomena,  qualitative  analysis  and 
an  introduction  to  electron  micros- 
copy. Prerequisite,  CHEM  513  (213) 
or  permission  of  instructor.  Two 
3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

517  (I,  II)  (217)  Microquantitative 
Analysis 

Quantitative  determination  of  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
sulfur,  halogens  and  phosphorus. 
Both  organic  and  inorganic  com- 
pounds will  be  included  in  micro- 
gram scale  analyses.  Prerequisite, 
CHEM  513  (213)  or  permission  of 
instructor.  One  4-hour  laboratory 
period.  Credit,  I. 

519  (I)  (219)  Electronics 

Instrumentation  for  Scientists 

Laboratory  oriented  course  de- 
signed for  scientists  which  begins 
with  electronic  principles  and  leads 
through  servo-systems,  operational 
amplifiers,  digital  circuits,  and  other 
measurement  devices.  Prerequisite, 
one  year  of  physics  and  permission 
of  instructor.  One  class  hour,  one 
4-hoin-  laboratory  period. 

546  (I,  II)  (246)  Theoretical  Inorganic 
Chemistry 

Electronic  structure  and  its  relation 
to  periodic  properties,  bonding,  in- 
organic molecular  and  polymeric 
structure,  coordination  chemistry, 
acid-base  theory,  non-aqueous  sys- 
tems, and  reaction  mechanisms.  Pre- 
requisite, CHEM  475  (285). 

551   (I,  II)  (271)  Advanced  Organic 
Chemistry 

.\n  intensive  survey  of  aliphatic  and 
aromatic  chemistry  with  emphasis  on 
scope  and  limitations  of  reactions; 


mechanisms  and  recent  devel- 
opments. Prerequisite,  one  year  of 
organic  chemistry. 

552  (I)  (272)  Qualitative  Organic 
Chemistry 

Identification  of  unknowns,  both 
single  and  mixtures  of  organic  com- 
pounds, by  physical  and 
spectroscopic  properties,  reactions 
and  preparation  of  derivatives.  Pre- 
requisite, one  year  of  organic 
chemistry.  Two  class  hours,  two 
3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  I . 

584  (I)  (294)  Advanced  Physical 
Chemistry 

Selected  topics  in  chemical,  statisti- 
cal, and  solution  thermodynamics 
and  chemical  kinetics.  Prerequisite, 
CHEM  476  (286). 

585  (II)  (295)  Advanced  Physical 
Chemistry 

Selected  topics  in  molecular  struc- 
ture, quantum  chemistry,  and 
spectroscopy.    Prerequisite,    CHEM 

476  (286). 

RELATED  COURSES: 
Biochemistry 

420  (I,  II)  (220)  Elementary 
Biochemistry 

421  (I,  II)  (221)  Elementary 
Biochemistry  Lab 

523  (I)  (223),  524  (II)  (224)  General 
Biochemistry 


Computer  &:  Information 
Science 

Chairman  of  Department:  Professor  Robert 
M.  Graham.  Professors  .\rbib  (Director, 
Center  for  Systems  Neuroscience),  Fos- 
ter, Kilmer,  Spinelli,  Wogrin  (Director, 
University  Computing  Center);  .Associate 
Professors  Ledgard,  Riseman;  .\ssistant 
Professors  Clarke,  Lesser,  Moll,  Tenney; 
Adjunct  Professors  Selfridge,  Stone;  Ad- 
junct Associate  Professor  Eckhouse. 
.'\ffiliated  Faculty:  Edwards,  Ehrich, 
Kohler,  (Electrical  and  Computer  En- 
gineering), Hanson  (Language  and 
Communication,  Hampshire  College), 
Manes  (Mat(iematics),  Peelle  (Education), 


Prince,  Roeper,  Williams  (Linguistics), 
Sahin  (Management),  Sacerdote  (Mathe- 
matics, .Amherst  College). 

The  Department  of  Computer  &  In- 
formation Science  offers  a  wide  range  of 
undergraduate  courses  in  the  areas  of 
Computer  Systems,  Theory  of  Computa- 
tion, and  Cybernetics. 

An  increasing  number  of  under- 
graduates, irrespective  of  their  major,  are 
finding  it  useful  to  have  the  ability  to  pro- 
gram and  use  modern  computing  equip- 
ment. They  will  find  three  courses  (In- 
troduction to  Problem  Solving  Using  the 
Computer;  .Assembly  Language  Pro- 
gramming; Comparative  Programming 
Languages)  very  useful  in  getting  experi- 
ence with  the  time-sharing  system  at  the 
University  and  mastering  many  available 
languages. 

A  number  of  courses  introduce  under- 
graduates to  the  design  of  computers,  the 
design  of  compilers  for  communicating 
with  computers  in  high  level  languages, 
and  to  new  techniques  for  reducing  com- 
plex problems  to  computer  form. 

Courses  in  automata  theory,  recursive 
functions,  complexity  of  computation, 
and  related  topics  introduce  the  student 
with  a  mathematical  background  to  the 
many  exciting  problems  posed  by  the 
theoretical  study  of  computation. 

Students  from  all  schools  of  the  Uni- 
versity have  expressed  interest  in  the 
program  in  cybernetics.  Of  particular 
note  are  the  courses  "Foundations  of 
Cybernetics"  which  introduces  the  stu- 
dent to  the  computational  study  of  arti- 
ficial intelligence  and  brain  function  and 
to  the  design  of  robots;  ".Artificial  Intelli- 
gence" which  surveys  robotics,  scene 
analysis,  theorem-proving  and  planning, 
and  language  understanding  by  robots; 
and  "Computational  Population 

Dynamics '  which  shows  how  mathemat- 
ical techniques  may  combine  with  com- 
puter simulation  to  allow  man  to  tackle 
large-scale  problems  of  ecological  interac- 
tions. Other  courses  develop  research  on 
vision  and  memory  from  both  a 
neiMophvsiological  and  robotic  view- 
point; explore  the  design  of  question- 
answering  systems,  etc. 

Non-technical  majors  who  desire  a 
comprehensive  insight  into  the  uses  and 
abilities  of  computers,  and  who  desire  a 
more  practical  "hands-on"  laboratory  ap- 
proach to  their  learning  experiences, 
should  be  interested  in  "Elements  of 
Computers:   .Art  and  Science."  In  addi- 
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tion,  the  course  "Computers  and  Society" 
helps  students  who  want  to  understand 
the  use  of  computers  to  solve  social  prob- 
lems, and  of  the  studies  required  to  avoid 
"side  effects"  —  including  such  problems 
as  data  banks,  computerized  voting,  au- 
tomated health  care,  and  computer-aided 
instruction. 

While  no  formal  undergraduate  major 
exists  in  Computer  &  Information  Sci- 
ence, one  is  currently  being  planned. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  possible  for  students  to 
seek  a  Bachelor's  Degree  with  Individual 
Concentration,  the  program  being 
worked  out  in  consultation  with  the 
COINS  Director  of  Undergraduate 
Studies. 


102  Computers  and  Society  (E) 

The  use  of  computers  to  solve  social 
problems.  Topics  like  data  banks,  se- 
curity, computerized  voting,  auto- 
mated health  care,  computer-aided 
instruction.  The  long-range  impact 
of  computers. 

122   Introduction  to  Problem  Solving 
Using  the  Computer  (E) 

Problem  solving  and  FORTRAN 
programming  for  students  from  all 
disciplines.  Concepts  associated  with 
problem  solving  valid  for  many  types 
of  problems.  Use  of  FORTRAN  on 
the  KRONOS  time-sharing  system. 
Laboratory  included.  Credit,  /. 

201   Assembly  Language  Programming 

(E) 

Introduction  to  mini  and  micro 
computers.  Experiments  using 
KIM-1  microcomputer  system  and 
PDP-11  minicomputer.  Develops 
skills  in  programming  bare  or  nearly 
bare  machines.  Emphasis  on  using 
computer  as  tool  rather  than  compu- 
tational element.  Prerequisite, 
COINS  122.  Credit,  f. 

230  (202)  Programming  and  System 

Elements  of  the  module  language; 
programming  techniques  peculiar  to 
the  language;  case  study;  applica- 
tions. Each  module  teaches  specific 
programming  language  to  students 
with  programming  background.  En- 
roll in  modules  of  your  choice; 
modules  graded  separately.  Modules 
each  year:  COBOL,  LISP, 
SNOBOL,    PASCAL,    APL,    FOR- 


TRAN. Modules  less  frequendy: 
COMPASS,  PAL  II,  BASIC,  PL/I, 
BAL  360,  KRONOS  System  Usage. 
Prerequisite,  COINS  122  or  equiva- 
lent for  all  but  BASIC  module. 

Credit,  I  for  each  module. 

250  (301)  Introduction  to  Theory  of 
Computation  (E) 

Mathematical  concepts  useful  in 
computer  science,  with  emphasis  on 
algorithmic  aspects.  Sets,  functions, 
relations  and  mathematical  induc- 
tion; directed  and  undirected 
graphs,  trees;  finite  automata;  for- 
mal languages;  Boolean  algebras; 
propositional  calculus.  Corequisites, 
MATH  236  (167 A)  and  COINS  287 
(387). 

287  (387)  Data  Structures 

.Mathematical  and  practical  concepts 
relevant  to  description  and  manipu- 
lation of  data  and  information  struc- 
tures such  as  lists,  trees,  and  graphs, 
and  reladonship  of  these  ideas  to 
constraints  imposed  by  physical  stor- 
age devices.  Prerequisite,  COINS 
122. 

310  (133)  Concepts  of  Programming 
Languages 

Language-independent  course  in 
basic  concepts  underlying  modern 
programming  languages  and  their 
implementation.  Formal  definitions 
of  syntax  and  semantics,  scope  rules, 
parameter  passing,  recursion,  type- 
checking,  and  new  language  con- 
structs. Examples  from  languages 
like  PASCAL  and  ALGOL.  Pre- 
requisite, COINS  201. 

320  Programming  Methodology 

Fundamental  ideas  of  good  pro- 
gramming practice.  Deeper  issues  of 
program  style,  basic  results  on  power 
of  control  structures,  approaches  to 
proof  of  program  correctness,  data- 
type abstraction,  global  opdmizadon 
techniques,  organization  of  pro- 
grammer teams,  human- 
engineering  as  an  important  design 
issue,  and  general  nouon  of  abstrac- 
tion of  data  and  control  flow.  Pre- 
requisite, COINS  310  (133). 

396,  496  (385,  386)  Special  Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement. Credit,  1-6. 


502  (302)  Fundamentals  of  Systems 
Programming 

Introduction  to  major  aspects  of  sys- 
tems programming;  assemblers  and 
loaders;  compilers;  major  functions 
of  operating  systems,  such  as  mem- 
ory management,  file  systems, 
input-output,  multiprogramming, 
and  privacy.  Prerequisites,  COINS 
201  and  287  (387).  Corequisite, 
COINS  306. 

503  (303)  Fundamentals  of  Cybernetics 

(E) 

Core  concepts  of  cybernetics  related 
to  brain  theory  and  artificial  intelli- 
gence. Neural  networks.  Action- 
oriented  perception  in  animal  and 
machine.  Planning,  representation 
of  knowledge  and  language  under- 
standing. Neural  control  of  move- 
ment. Social  implications.  Prerequi- 
site, COINS  250  (301). 

505  (294)  Social  Implications  of 

Computer  and  Information  Science 

Social  implications  of  systems  with  a 
large  computer  component.  Stresses 
case  study  of  such  systems  as  gov- 
ernment data  banks;  decision- 
making networks;  computer  utilities; 
'intelligent'  information  retrieval  sys- 
tems; assembly  line  automation; 
credit  card  systems.  Prerequisites, 
COINS  320  and  503  (303). 

510  (210)  Translator  Design 

Basic  problems  in  translation  of  pro- 
gramming languages;  exploration  of 
some  common  implementation 
techniques.  Centers  around  con- 
struction of  compiler  for  fragment 
of  a  programming  language  similar 
to  FORTRAN  and  PL/1.  Prerequi- 
site, COINS  502  (302). 

533  (233)  Minicomputers  for  Biologists 
and  Psychologists 

Use  of  small  scale  digital  computers 
for  data  gathering,  analysis,  on-line 
control  of  experiments,  and  use  of 
computers  in  medicine  such  as  au- 
tomated diagnostics  and  patient 
monitoring.  Cybernetic  approaches 
to  these  problems.  Interfacing  of 
computers  to  real  world  and  logical 
design  of  input/output  facilities.  Pre- 
requisite, COINS  201  or  permission 
of  instructor. 
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535  (335)  Computer  Architecture 

Various  elements  of  computer  de- 
sign with  particular  reference  to  his- 
torical influence  of  certain  real  com- 
puters and  concepts  behind  them. 
Prerequisite,  COINS  201. 

550  (350)  Statistical  Foundations  of 
Computer  Simulation 

Number  of  statistical  techniques  in- 
terwoven with  applications  to  com- 
puter science:  binomial  and  other 
distributions,  sampling,  random 
numbers,  inference,  regression  and 
correlation,  Monte  Carlo  integra- 
tion, queueing  problems.  Brief  in- 
troduction to  simulation  languages. 
Prerequisites,  MATH  236  (167A), 
STAT  415  (315),  and  COINS  122. 

577  (377)  Introduction  to  Operating 
Systems 

Programs  and  techniques  needed  to 
transform  computer  hardware  into  a 
comprehensive  computer.  Topics 
include  input/output  control  sys- 
tems, mono-programming,  multi- 
programming, and  multi- 
processing. Prerequisite,  COINS  502 
(302). 

583  (383)  Artificial  Intelligence 

Introduction  to  techniques  involved 
in  development  of  intelligent  ma- 
chines. Game-playing;  mathematical 
problem  solving;  mathematical 
theorv  of  heuristic  search;  robotics, 
vision,  and  planning;  knowledge 
representation;  automatic  theorem- 
proving;  question  answering  sys- 
tems; natural  language  processing. 
Prerequisite,  COINS  503  (303). 

585  (291)  Ecological  Cybernetics  (E) 

Ecological  systems  using  differential 
equations  and  computer  simulations. 
Eigenvalues  and  stability.  Time- 
delays  and  resource  depletion. 
Species  coexistence.  Models  of 
fisheries,  epidemics,  genetic  coadap- 
tation,  bird  flocking.  Prerequisites, 
basic  calculus,  statistics  and  pro- 
gramming. 

RELATED  COURSES: 

Art 

266  (276)  366  (278)  Computer  Graphic 
Workshop  I  and  II 


Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering 

410   (210)  Digital  Circuit  Theory 
578  (278)  Digital  Systems  Design 
542   (342)  Non-Numerical  Processing 
544  (344)  Programming  Structures 
550  (350)  Computer  Systems  Lab  I 
554  (354)  Computer  Systems  Lab  II 
560  (360)  Computer  Graphics 
562   (362)  Engineering  Cybernetics 
546  (366)  Simulation  of  Dynamic 

Systems 
548  (368)  Advanced  Switching  Theory 

Mathematics 

451  (251)  Numerical  Analysis  I 

452  (252)  Numerical  Analysis  II 
471   (271)  Set  Theory 

581   (381)  Introduction  to  Mathematical 
Logic  and  Model  Theory 

Geology  and  Geography 

Hea/1  of  Department:  Professor  George  E. 
McGill.  Professors  Bromery,  Farquhar, 
Hartshorn,  Hubert,  Jaffe,  Morse,  Robin- 
son, Webb,  Wise;  .Associate  Professors 
Haggerty,  Hall,  Motts,  Perry,  Pitrat;  As- 
sistant Professors  Brown,  Isaacson,  Nel- 
son, Niedoroda;  Instructor  Rice. 

Geography  Faculty:  In  charge  of  pro- 
gram: Associate  Professor  Terence 
Burke.  Associate  Professors  Hafner, 
Meyer,  Piatt,  Wilkie;  Assistant  Professor 
Bradley. 

GEOLOGY 

Students  considering  Geologv  as  a  major 
will  find  a  variety  of  undergraduate  pro- 
grams available  within  three  degree  op- 
tions: the  B.A.  degree,  the  B.S.  degree. 
Geology  Option,  and  the  B.S.  degree, 
Earth  Science  Option. 

The  B.A.  degree  is  the  most  flexible.  It 
may  be  used  to  develop  an  individualized 
program  leading  to  graduate  school  and 
professional  employment.  It  is  also  com- 
monly elected  by  students  who  are  in 
pre-professional  programs. 

The  B.S.  degree.  Geology  Option, 
provides  a  strong  background  for  those 
wishing  professional  careers  in  Geology. 
The  program  consists  largely  of  required 
courses  in  Geology  and  supporting  sci- 
ences. 

The  B.S.  degl"ee.  Earth  Science  Option, 
is  recommended  for  students  interested 
in  secondary  teaching,  or  for  students  in- 
terested in  work  leading  to  the  M..'V.T.  or 


M.  Ed.  degrees.  As  well  as  the  necessary 
core  Geology  courses,  this  program  m- 
volves  extensive  course  work  in  other  sci- 
ences needed  to  teach  secondary  Earth 
Science  and  General  Science  courses. 

The  specific  requirements  in  Geology 
and  supporting  subjects  for  each  degree 
program  may  be  obtained  from  the  De- 
partment of  Geology  and  Geography,  or 
iFrom  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  In- 
formation and  Counseling  Center 
(CASIAC).  Thomas  E.  Rice  is  the  Chief 
Adviser  for  Geology.  Students  are  ex- 
pected to  develop  their  programs  early  in 
consultation  with  a  faculty  adviser.  It  is 
also  recommended  that  students  discuss 
their  course  elections  with  a  facultv  ad- 
viser prior  to  registering  each  semester. 

,\11  students  majoring  in  Geology  are 
required  to  maintain  a  2.00  CUM  for 
upper  division  courses  taken  to  fulfill  de- 
gree requirements. 

100  (II)  Modern  Geologic  Concepts  (E) 

Geology  as  both  physical  science  and 
history;  review  of  current  ideas  con- 
cerning origin  and  modification  of 
the  earth's  materials  and  landforms; 
use  of  current  processes  as  clues  to 
earth  history. 

101  (I,  II)  Physical  Geology  (E) 

Nature  and  origin  of  the  landscape 
of  the  earth  and  underlying  rocks 
and  structures,  including  the  work 
of  rivers,  waves  and  currents,  wind, 
and  glaciers;  the  role  of  earthquakes, 
volcanoes,  plate  tectonics,  and 
mountain  building.  Two  class  hours, 
one  3-hour  laboratory  period,  and 
field  trips. 

102  (I)  (190A,  109)  Energy  and  Minerals 
for  Economic  Survival  (E) 

Geologic  principles  and  processes 
controlling  genesis  and  geographic 
distribution  of  non-renewable  eco- 
nomic deposits;  geologv,  explora- 
tion, production  and  future  re- 
sources for  the  world's  oil,  gas.  coal, 
uranium,  and  certain  metals. 

J03  (I,  II)  (102,  MARSCI  225) 

Introductory  Oceanography  (E) 

.An  introduction  into  the  fields  of 
physical,  chemical,  geological,  and 
biological  oceanography.  Both  open 
ocean  and  coastal  systems  are  con- 
sidered, as  are  the  topics  of  marine 
resources,  multiple  use  and  en- 
vironmental ramifications. 


105  (I,  II)  Geology  and  Man  (E) 

Evidence  for  selected  mineral- 
torming  processes;  minerals  in  in- 
dustry; developments  in  mineral  re- 
search and  technology;  geologic  con- 
siderations in  such  engineering 
works  as  mines,  foundations,  tun- 
nels, waterways,  and  airfields.  Two 
class  hours,  1  hour  discussion. 

106  (II)  The  Face  of  the  Earth  (E) 

Physical  processes  that  shape  the 
world  we  live  in,  as  shown  by  the 
landforms  of  the  United  States,  es- 
pecially in  New  England  and  our  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Monuments. 

107  (II)  History  of  Life  (E) 

-Adaptations  of  selected  lineages  of 
animals  to  the  changing  environ- 
ments of  the  geologic  past.  Emphasis 
on  those  groups  which  best  illustrate 
evolutionary  principles  or  unsolved 
problems.  Not  open  to  those  who 
have  taken  GEOL  340.  Two  class 
hours,  one  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

110  (I,  II)  (191)  Introduction  to  Rocks 
and  Minerals  (E) 

General  survey  of  rock-forming 
minerals,  the  rock  classes,  common 
ore  minerals,  gem  minerals,  and 
semi-precious  stones.  Not  open  to 
geology  majors,  but  designed  for 
those  interested  in  natural  history. 
Two  class  hours,  one  2-hour  labora- 
tory period. 

230  (I,  II)  (160)  Introductory  Field 
Geology  (E) 

Interpretation  and  use  of  topo- 
graphic maps  and  sections  in  labora- 
tory and  field;  use  of  basic  field 
equipment  and  techniques.  Two 
class  hours,  one  4-hour  laboratory 
period.  Prerequisite;  an  introduc- 
tory geology  course. 

280  (II)  Engineering  Geology  (E) 

Not  open  to  geology  majors.  Mate- 
rials and  surface  features  of  the 
earth  with  emphasis  on  engineering 
problems;  map  reading  as  related  to 
the  phenomena  of  physical  geology. 
Two  class  hours,  one  l^-hour  labora- 
tory period  or  field  trip. 

285  (II)  (120)  Environmental  Geology 

(E) 

Principles  of  geology  applied  to  re- 
gional planning,  conservation,  land 


use,  water  resources,  and  water  pol- 
lution; preservation  of  open  spaces, 
wilderness  areas,  state  and  national 
park  systems.  Introductory  geology 
or  physical  geography  recom- 
mended. 

298  (I,  II)  Geology  Practicum 

By  arrangement.  Cicilil  1-12. 

310  (I,  II)  (219)  Mineralogy  (E) 

Chemical  composition,  physical 
properties,  crystallography,  and 
genesis  of  common  minerals.  Labo- 
ratory technique  for  recognition  of 
minerals.  Prerequisite,  an  introduc- 
tory geology  course;  CHEM  (111) 
(may  be  taken  concurrently).  Two 
class  hours,  two  2-hour  laboratory 
periods,  and  field  trips.        Credit,  I. 

320  (I,  II)  (220)  Petrology  (E) 

Rocks,  with  emphasis  on  constituent 
minerals,  textural  and  structural  fea- 
tures, classification,  mode  of  occur- 
ence, and  origin.  Laboratory  in- 
cludes introduction  to  petrographic 
methods.  Sequel  to  GEOL  310.  Pre- 
requisite, GEOL  310.  Two  class 
hours,  two  2-hour  laboratory 
periods,  and  field  trips  by  arrange- 
ment. Credit,  I. 

330  (I)  (230)  Field  and  Structural 
Geology  I  (E) 

Basic  methods  of  field  geology;  oc- 
currences and  recognition  of 
geologic  structures;  preparation  and 
interpretation  of  geologic  maps;  so- 
lution of  simple  structural  problems. 
Prerequisites,  MATH  131;  either 
GEOL  100,  101  or  230.  Two  class 
hours,  one  5-hour  laboratory  period, 
weekend  and  holiday  field  trips. 

Credit  I. 

340  (I)  (240)  Invertebrate  Paleontology 

(E) 

History,  development,  and  iden- 
tification of  invertebrate  animal  fos- 
sils. Field  trips  by  arrangement.  Pre- 
requisite, either  GEOL  100,  101  or 
230.  One  2-hour  laboratory 
period.  Credit,  I. 

391   (I),  392  (II)  Seminar 

Participation  in  Department's 
professional  seminar.  Prerequisites, 
GEOL  320,  330,  and  permission  of 
department.  Credit,  I  each  semester 
(limited  to  2  credits  toward  gradua- 
tion). 


398   (I),  (II)  Geology  Practicum 

By  arrangement.  Credit.  1-12. 

430  (II)  (231)  Field  and  Structural 
Geology  II  (E) 

Structural  and  dynamic  analysis  of 
deformed  rocks;  introdution  to  tec- 
tonics; field  study  of  complex  areas. 
Prerequisites,  GEOL  320,  330.  One 
class  hour,  one  5-hour  laboratory 
period,  weekend  and  holiday  field 
trips. 

439  (I,  II)  (389)  Field  Problems 

Directed  field  study  and/or  research. 
With  permission  of  the  Department 
may  be  used  to  satisfy  B.S.  field  ex- 
perience requirement.  Prerequisites, 
GEOL  320  and  330.  Credit,  2-6. 

445  (I)  (250)  Sedimentology  (E) 

Analysis  and  origin  of  primary 
sedimentary  structures;  composition 
and  classification  of  sedimentary 
rocks;  and  criteria  for  identification 
of  depositional  environments  in  the 
rock  record.  Prerequisite,  GEOL 
320.  Two  class  hours,  one  2-hour 
laboratory  period,  and  field  trips. 

449  (II)  (251)  Stratigraphy  and 
Historical  Geology 

Principles  of  stratigraphic  correla- 
tion; methods  of  reconstruction  of 
earth  history;  tectonic  evolution  of 
selected  regions.  Prerequisites, 
GEOL  320,  330,  340,  445,  or  per- 
mission of  instructor.  Two  class 
hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

487  (I,  II)  (387A)  Introductory 
Environmental  Problems 

Opportunity  for  undergraduate  re- 
search participation  in  environmen- 
tal studies.  May  be  repeated.  Pre- 
requisites, introductory  course  in 
geology  and  one  other  science 
course,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

488  (I,  II)  (387)  Environmental  Studies 

Designed  for  majors  in  Environmen- 
tal Design,  Natinal  Resources,  and 
related  fields.  Geological  data  in 
land-use  planning  and  environmen- 
tal protection.  Terrain  analysis;  site 
selection.  Field  project  included. 

491-495  (I,  II)  Seminars 

Variable  titles.  Credit,  /-5. 
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498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  ar- 
rangement witli  department  and/or 
Honors  Office.  Credit,  /. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  depart- 
ment and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit.  1-5. 

511   (311)  Optical  Mineralogy 

Principles  of  optics:  optical 
properties  of  minerals  and  methods 
for  their  measurement;  relationship 
between  optical  properties  and  crys- 
tallography; microscopic  techniques 
for  mineral  identification;  crystal 
chemistry  of  rock-forming  minerals. 
Prerequisites,  GEOL  320,  PHYSIC 
161  and  162.  Three  class  hours,  one 
3-hour  laboratory  period. 

516  (I)  (317)  Aqueous  Geochemistry  (E) 

Chemical  processes  affecting  distri- 
bution and  circulation  of  chemical 
compounds  in  natural  waters;  for- 
mation of  a  theoretical  basis  for 
chemical  behavior  of  ocean  water, 
estuaries,  lakes,  and  ground-water 
and  soil-water  systems.  Three 
1-hour  laboratory  sections.  Pre- 
requisites, CHEM  111,  112;  intro- 
ductory geology  recommended. 

517  (11)  (318)  Sedimentary 
Geochemistry  (E) 

The  evolution  of  sedimentary  rocks, 
the  geochemical  cycles  of  the  major 
elements  in  the  earth's  crust,  and  the 
applications  of  isotope  geochemistry. 
Prerequisite,  CHEM  111,1 12,  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

519  (319,  MARSCI  230)  Chemical 
Oceanography 

Chemical  properties  of  the  ocean 
that  influence  and  are  influenced  by 
marine  physical,  biological,  and 
geological  systems.  Geological  his- 
tory and  age  of  the  ocean;  chemistry 
and  human  use  of  the  ocean.  Pre- 
requisites, one  year  college  level 
chemistry,  physics,  and  mathematics. 

520  (II)  (321)  Petrography 

Identification  of  minerals  and  com- 
mon igneous,  sedimentary,  and 
metamorphic  rocks  in  thin  section; 
petrographic  calculations  and  mea- 


surements; introduction  to  pet- 
rogenetic  theory.  Field  examination 
of  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks. 
Prerequisites,  GEOL  320  and  GEOL 
511.  Three  class  hours,  one  3-hour 
laboratory  period,  and  field  trips. 

530  (II)  (330)  Tectonics 

Past  and  present  mechanisms  creat- 
ing the  framework  of  global  geology, 
mountain-building,  ocean-basin 

structure,  continental  drift,  mantle 
processes,  continental  evolution, 
early  history  of  the  earth,  structural 
geology  of  key  regions  of  the  globe. 
Prerequisites,  GEOL  320,  420.  Two 
2-hour  class  meetings.  Given  in  al- 
ternate years  with  GEOL  567. 

539  (I)  (332)  Advanced  Geologic 
Mapping 

Complete  series  of  operations  re- 
quired for  publication  of  a  geologic 
map,  from  field  location  to  final 
drafting,  and  methods  of  reproduc- 
tion. Field  studies  in  well-defined 
stratigraphic  units  near  Amherst. 
Prerequisites,  GEOL  320  and  430  or 
equivalent  training.  Seniors  can  in- 
corporate mapping  done  in  this 
course  into  an  HONORS  THESIS  to 
be  completed  2nd  semester.  One 
class  hour,  two  4-hour  laboratory 
periods. 

540  (II)  (345)  Paleoecology  (E) 

A  general  siu^vey  of  relations  be- 
tween fossil  organisms  and  their  en- 
vironments. Emphasis  on  functional 
morphology,  community  structure, 
and  paleobiogeography.  Prerequi- 
site. GEOL  340  (240).  Credit.  2. 

550  (I)  (351)  Geometries 

Design  of  geological  experiments; 
the  collection  and  analysis  of  quan- 
titative data  in  geology.  Prerequisite, 
upper  class  standing  in  geology. 

555   (I)  (355)  Descriptive  Physical 
Oceanography 

Physical  properties  of  sea  water  and 
their  variations;  water  masses  and 
their  circulation  patterns;  interac- 
tion between  ocean  and  atmosphere; 
dynamics  of  waves,  tides,  and  ocean 
ciurents;  techniques  of  oceano- 
gra|)hic  study.  Prerequisites: 
PHYSIC  161,  upper  class  standing  or 
permission    of    instructor.     (GEOL 


103,  (MARSCI  225)  and  calculus 
recommended.)  Field  trips  by  ar- 
rangement. 

557  (I)  (756)  Coastal  Processes 

Sedimentologic  and  hydrographic 
processes  of  coastal  environments 
and  their  relation  to  shoreline 
morphology  and  sediment  transport 
and  deposition.  Emphasis  on 
dynamics  of  processes.  Prerequisite, 
permission  of  instructor.  Field  trips 
by  arrangement. 

560  (I)  (360)  Geomorphology 

Origin  and  development  of  land- 
forms  in  relation  to  geological 
processes,  climate,  and  tectonic  his- 
tory. Application  of  geomorphic 
methods  to  interpretation  of 
geologic  history.  Two  class  hours. 
One  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Field 
trips  by  arrangement.  Prerequisite, 
an  introductory  course  in  geology. 

561  (I)  (863)  Physiography  of  North 
America. 

\  sur\'ey  of  the  physiographic 
provinces  of  North  America  and 
their  evolution.  Emphasis  on  prob- 
lems and  the  methods  of  approach. 
Prerequisites,  GEOL  560  and  636 
desirable. 

562  (I)  (366)  Glacial  Geology 

The  origin  and  forms  of  glaciers; 
erosional  and  depositional  processes 
and  the  recognition  of  erosional  and 
constructional  landforms:  Pleis- 
tocene history,  stratigraphy,  and  pe- 
ripheral topics.  Prerequisite,  either 
GEOL  100,  101,  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. Two  class  hours,  one 
3-hour  laboratory  period.  Field  trips 
by  arrangement. 

565  (II)  (368)  Photogeology  and  Remote 
Sensing 

Preparation  of  base  maps  and 
geologic  maps  from  aerial  photos; 
interpretation  of  cultural,  geologic, 
and  geomorphic  features;  introduc- 
tion to  remote  sensing  methods  in- 
cluding multispectral  aerial  photo- 
graphy, infrared  imagery,  and 
ladar.  Prerequisite,  GEOL  330; 
GEOL  560  recommended.  Six  labo- 
ratory and  lecture  hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged. 
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567  (II)  (334)  Astrogeology 

Geology  of  the  solar  system  with 
emphasis  on  the  solid  bodies;  age, 
sequence  of  events,  composition, 
surficial  and  internal  geologic 
processes.  Photogeologic  mapping 
of  selected  portions  of  Moon  and 
Mars.  Prerequisites,  GEOL  430,  320. 
Two  2-hour  class  meetings.  Given  in 
alternate  years  with  GEOL  530. 

570  (I)  (370)  Geophysics 

The  physics  of  the  earth  and  the 
gravitational,  magnetic,  electrical, 
and  seismic  methods  of  geophysical 
exploration.  Laboratory  problems 
and  computation.  Prerequisites, 
PHYSIC  161,  162;  GEOL  330  and 
320  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Three  class  hours  and  laboratory 
work  by  arrangement. 

575  (I)  (786)  Hydrogeology 

Theoretical  and  practical  ground- 
water hydraulics,  chemistry  of 
ground  water,  field  methods,  rela- 
tion of  ground  water  to  geology.  Bas- 
inal  and  regional  groundwater  prob- 
lems. Prerequisites,  one  year  of 
geology;  one  year  of  chemistry  and 
MATH  132  or  equivalent  recom- 
mended. 

580  (II)  (781)  Geology  in  Engineering 

Relation  of  geologic  materials, 
processes,  forms  and  techniques  to 
the  planning  and  execution  of  en- 
gineering projects,  such  as  river  con- 
trol, shoreline  protection,  and  con- 
struction of  highways,  bridges,  tun- 
nels, dams,  etc.  Emphasis  is  on  case 
histories.  Prerequisites,  GEOL  320, 
330,  445,  and  560,  or  permission  of 
instructor;  CIVENG  220  and/or  oth- 
er engineering  courses  recommend- 
ed. Credit,  2. 

581  (I)  (784)  Nonmetalliferous 
Economic  Geology 

Geology,  distribution,  and  utilization 
of  nonmetallic  mineral  deposits,  in- 
cluding coal  and  other  solid  hydro- 
carbons. Alternates  with  582.  Pre- 
requisites, GEOL  320,  330,  445,  and 
511. 

582  (I)  (783)  Metalliferous  Economic 
Geology 

Nature,  origin,  and  distribution  of 
metalliferous  ores.  Criteria  for  rec- 
ognition of  ore  deposits,  changes  in 


character  of  ore  with  depth,  mineral 
associations,  and  types  of  wallrock  al- 
teration. Optical  and  microchemical 
properties  of  ore  minerals  and  ore 
concentrates.  Alternates  with  581. 
Prerequisites,   GEOL  320  and  330. 

584  (I)  (782)  Petroleum  Geology 

Geologic  occurrence  of  oil  and  gas. 
Laboratory  work  consists  of  prob- 
lems related  to  reservoir  and  trap 
conditions  and  to  methods  of  sub- 
surface study.  Prerequisites,  GEOL 
330  and  445.  Three  class  hours,  one 
3-hour  laboratory. 

196,  296,  396,  496,  596  (I,  II)  (385,  386) 
Independent  Study 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement with  individual  faculty 
member.  Credit  1-6. 

197,  297,  397,  495,  597  (I,  II)  Special 
Topics 

One-time-only  course  offering. 

Credit,  1-3. 

GEOGRAPHY 

The  faculty  is  prepared  to  discuss  a  pro- 
gram of  courses  in  geography  and  related 
fields  which  best  fits  the  career  intentions 
and  interests  of  the  individual  student. 
Thirty  credit  hours  in  geography  are  re- 
quired and  include  two  introductory 
courses  (145  and  155),  two  skills  and 
techniques  courses  (340  and  350),  four 
upper  division  courses  (300-499),  and  two 
seminars  (393  and  494).  In  addition,  the 
student  is  required  to  take  five  courses  in 
other  fields  that  supplement  the  student's 
interests  and  emphasis  within  the 
framework  of  the  geography  major.  The 
courses  are  determined  by  the  student 
and  his  or  her  adviser. 

Prof.  Terence  Burke  is  the  Chief  Ad- 
viser for  Geography. 


145   (I,    II)    Physical    Environment    (E) 

An  introduction  to  physical  aspects 
of  geography.  Interrelationships 
among  climate,  vegetation,  soils,  and 
landforms.  Two  class  hours,  one 
2-hour  laboratory  period. 

155   (I,  II)  Introduction  to  Human 
Geography  (D) 

The  spatial  attributes  of  human 
societies;  population  cultural  charac- 


teristics, settlement,  and  economic 
activity.  Selected  regional  case 
studies.  Two  class  hours,  one  2-hour 
laboratory  period,  and  field  trips. 

300  (200)  Geography  of  Anglo-America 

(D) 

The  contemporary  physical  and  cul- 
tural geography  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  approached  by  region 
and  topic. 

325  (II)  (225)  Environmental 

Perception  and  Spatial  Behavior 

Exploration  of  the  ways  different 
cultural  subgroups  perceive  and  or- 
ganize their  space  and  environment. 
Emphasis  on  both  individual  and 
group  acts  that  lead  to  evolution  of 
the  cultural  landscape. 

331  (I)  (231)  Geography  of  East  Asia  (D) 

An  introductory  examination  of  the 
geographical  components  of  East 
Asia,  China,  Japan,  and  Korea  with 
emphasis  on  physical,  human,  and 
economic  resources  and  their  con- 
tinuity. Prerequisite,  GEOG  145  or 
155  or  permission  of  instructor. 

332  (II)  (232)  Geography  of  Southeast 
Asia  (D) 

An  introductory  survey  of  the  cul- 
tural, economic,  and  human  geo- 
graphic components  of  Southeast 
Asia  that  contribute  to  regional  uni- 
formity and  diversity.  Emphasis  on 
contemporary  problems  of  regional 
development  and  integration.  Pre- 
requisite, GEOG  145  or  155  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

340  (I)  (240)  Quantitative  Methods  in 
Geography 

Applications  of  statistical  techniques 
to  geographic  problems:  probability 
functions  useful  in  geographic 
analysis,  methods  of  spatial  sam- 
pling, point  pattern  analysis,  and 
spatial  relations  and  areal  associa- 
tion. 

350  (I,  II)  (250)  Cartography 

A  systematic  introduction  to  the 
presentation  of  physical  and  human 
variables  cartographicallv.  Emphasis 
on  drafting  techniques,  map  mak- 
ing, and  problems  of  compilation, 
analysis,  and  graphic  presentation  of 
data.  Two  2-hour  lecture  and  labora- 
tory periods. 


355  (I)  (255)  Climatic  Environment  (E) 

The  general  circulation  of  the  at- 
mosphere and  the  effect  of  climate 
on  man.  Topics  include  urban 
climatology,  modification  of  weather 
and  climate,  and  climate  change. 

360  (I)  (260)  Economic  Geography  (D) 

The  distribution,  production  and 
utilization  of  the  natural  resources 
and  commodities  on  which  human 
livelihood  depends  and  the  prob- 
lems which  they  pose. 

363  (II)  (263)  Land  Use  Control 

Legal  and  geographic  concepts  relat- 
ing to  planning  and  management  of 
land  use  in  United  States,  including 
an  analysis  of  historical  and  philos- 
ophical roots  of  public  policy  and 
federal  and  state  programs.  Case 
studies  used. 

370  (I)  (270)  Urban  Spatial  Organization 

Discussion  of  concepts  of  systems  of 
cities,  including  evolution  of  the 
urban  pattern,  city  types,  settlements 
as  manufacturing  and  service  cen- 
ters, and  concepts  of  the  internal 
structure  of  urban  areas,  including 
land  use  systems,  location  of  resi- 
dences, location  of  commercial  and 
manufacturing  areas,  intraurban 
movements. 

371  (II)  (271)  Seminar  in  Urban 
Geography 

A  selected  topic  in  urban  geography. 
For  example,  cross-cultural  spatial 
structure  of  cities,  Afro-American 
urban  spatial  organization,  or  urban 
regional  development.  Prerequisite, 
GEOG  370  or  jjermission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

380  (II)  (280)  Political  Geography  (D) 

The  spatial  interaction  between 
political  regions  and  geographic 
space  considered  in  its  physical  and 
cultural  components.  Emphasis  on 
the  nation-state  and  on  problems  be- 
tween nation-states.  Prerequisite, 
GEOG  145  or  155  or  POLSCI  1(30- 
161  or  permission  of  instructor. 

393  (I,  II)  (396)  Department  Seminar 

Seminar  for  majors,  stressing  cur- 
rent issues  and  developments  in  ge- 
ography.  Activities   include   faculty 


presentation  of  research,  talks  by  vis- 
iting geographers  in  academic  and 
nonacademic  employment,  student 
presentation  of  research;  and  field 
trips.  Credit  I. 

420  (I)  (220)  Geography  of  Latin 
America  (D) 

A  survey  of  the  spatial  organization 
of  cultural  and  physical  regions  of 
Latin  America.  Emphasis  on  the 
dynamic  change  processes  affecting 
man's  horizontal  linkages  and  use  of 
the  environment. 

458  (258)  Climatic  Change  (E) 

Changes  in  climate  on  a  local,  re- 
gional, and  global  scale  both  in  the 
past  and  recently.  Humanity's  role  in 
modifying  the  atmosphere. 

466  (I)  (266)  Environment,  Space,  and 
Rural  Societies 

The  form  and  content  of  the  rural 
landscape  within  the  framework  of 
spatial  organization  and  location. 
Emphasis  on  settlement  and  land  use 
patterns,  forms  of  rural  economy, 
and  environmental  factors.  Geo- 
graphic models  of  spatial  analysis 
and  location  used  to  consider  these 
areas  cross-culturally  in  developed 
and  developing  societies.  Prere- 
quisites. GEOG  145,  155. 

494    (I,  II)  (397)  Senior  Seminar 

Seminar  for  senior  year  majors, 
focusing  on  application  of  geo- 
graphic concepts,  methods,  and 
skills  to  problems.  Themes  vary  de- 
pending on  faculty  and  student 
interest. 

498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  ar- 
rangement with  department  and/or 
Honors  Office.  Credit.  I. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  depart- 
ment and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  /-5. 

I9I,291(I)(39I),391,494(II)(392) 
Seminar 

Some  restricted  problem  or  region 
within  geography.  Prerequisites:  two 
upper-division  courses  in  geography 
or  permission  of  geography  staff. 


196,  296  (I)  (385),  396,  496  (II)  (386) 
Special  Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement witli  members  of  the  de- 
partment. Credit,  1-6. 


Mathematics  and 
Statistics 

Acting  Head  of  Department:  Professor  Jin- 
Chen  Su.  Professors  Chen,  Cohen,  Cul- 
len,  Fischer,  Foulis,  Hayes,  Holland, 
Humphrevs,  Jacob,  Janowitz,  Knightly, 
Kundert,  Liu,  Mann,  Mardndale,  Oak- 
land, Randall,  Schweizer,  Skibinsky, 
Stone,  Strother,  Su,  Wagner,  Wang, 
Whaples;  Associate  Professors  Allen, 
Bennett,  Borrego,  Catlin,  Chang,  Con- 
nors, Cook,  Dahiya,  Dickinson,  Eisen- 
berg,  Fogarty,  Geman,  Gleit,  Horowitz, 
H-T  Ku,  M-C  Ku.  Lavallee,  Manes,  Reed, 
Rosenkrantz,  Rudvalis,  St.  Mary,  Sicks, 
Stockton,  Wattenberg;  Assistant 

Professors  Avrunin,  Bussel,  Cattani,  Ellis. 
Ganger,  Hoffman,  Hsieh,  Kaplan,  Kil- 
1am,  Korwar,  Norman.  Rosen,  Shaw,  Wil- 
liams, Zinn;  Lecturer  Norkin  (Adminis- 
trative Head). 

MATHEMATICS 

The  requirements  for  a  major  in  mathe- 
matics are  the  successful  completion  of:  I ) 
MATH  233  (165)  (or  234  (166))  and 
235  (167);  2)  a  two-semester  sequence  in 
each  of  the  groups  Algebra,  Analysis. 
Applied  Mathematics,  and  Geometrv  and 
Topology  listed  below;  3)  one  course  in  a 
third  of  these  four  groups;  4)  three  addi- 
tional 3-credit,  upper  division  (numbered 
above  299  ( 1 99),  but  not  including  MATH 
229  (255))  courses  in  mathematics  or  cer- 
tain related  fields  (a  list  of  the  specific 
mathematics-related  courses  which  may 
be  used  to  satisfy  this  requirement  will  be 
found  in  the  Mathematics  Information 
Leaflet);  5)  two  courses  in  engineering  or 
in  some  one  phvsical  or  biological  science. 
In  addition,  a  major  is  expected  to  have  a 
cumulative  quality  point  average  of  at 
least  2.0  in  all  mathematics  courses  num- 
bered 233  (165)  or  above  taken  at  the 
University  and  used  to  satisfy  these  re- 
quirements. 

The  Algebra  group  is  411  (211)-412 
(212)  and  511  (311)-512  (312).  The 
Analysis  group  is  425  (225)-426  (226), 
448    (248),    525    (325)-526    (326),    431 
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(231)-532  (332),  431  (231)-534  (334),  531 
(331>-532  (332),  531  (331)-534  (334). 

The  Applied  Mathematics  group  is  43 1 
(231),  441  (241)-442  (242),  447  (247)-448 
(248),  451  (251)-452  (252).  457  (257),  531 
(331),  431  (231)-532(332),431  (231)-534 
(334),  531  (331)-532(332),531  (331)-534 
(334),  545  (345)-546  (346),  MATH  447 
(247)-STATIS  448  (248). 

The  Geometrv-Topologv  group  is  461 
(261)-462  (262),  563  (363),  and  565 
(365)-566  (366).  The  two-semester  se- 
quences in  this  list  which  may  be  used  to 
satisfy  reqtiirement  2),  above,  are  those 
pairs  marked  with  a  hyphen.  Note  that 
any  pair  431  (231)-532'(332),  431  (231)- 
534  (334),  531  (331)-532  (332),  531 
(331)-534  (334)  can  be  used  as  a  two- 
semester  sequence  in  either  Analysis  or 
Applied  Mathematics,  but  not  in  both. 
Also,  431  (231)  or  531  (331)  is  acceptable 
as  a  single  course  in  .\pplied  Mathemat- 
ics, but  is  not  acceptable  as  a  single  course 
in  Analysis. 

Students  wishing  to  take  upper  level 
mathematics  courses  should  note  that 
MATH  235  (167)  is  a  prerequisite  for 
most  of  them.  M.ATH  235  (167)  may  be 
taken  at  any  time  after  the  student  has 
finished  one  semester  of  calculus. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Mathematics  Information 
Leaflet,  available  from  the  office  of  the 
departmental  chief  adviser. 


Oil   (I, II)  Elementary  College  Algebra 

For  those  students  who  offer  only 
one  unit  of  algebra  for  entrance.  A 
review  of  elementary  algebra  and  a 
more  thorough  study  of  such  topics 
as  quadratic  equations,  exponents, 
and  radicals.  .Vo  Credit. 

100  (I,  II)  Mathematics  in  the  Modem 
World  (E) 

A  cultural  presentation  of  some 
mathematical  ideas  to  demonstrate 
both  the  scientific  and  the  humanis- 
tic values. 

101  (1,  II)  Algebraic  Review 

A  rapid  review  of  algebraic  manipu- 
lations and  definitions  utilized  in  cal- 
culus. Topics  include  common  sub- 
sets of  the  real  numbers;  sums, 
products,  and  quotients  of  polyno- 
mials; factoring,  rational  expres- 
sions; exponents  and  radicals;  linear 
and    quadratic    equations;     radical 


equations;  linear  and  quadratic  in- 
equalities; equations  and  inequalities 
involving  absolute  values.  Tiiree 
class  hours  for  one-third  semester. 

Credit,  I. 

102  (I,  II)  Analytic  Geometry  with 
Elementary  Functions 

.•\n  introduction  to  the  function  con- 
cept and  analytic  geometry.  Topics 
include  relations  and  functions; 
one-to-one  functions  and  their  in- 
verses; linear,  quadratic,  and  other 
polynomial  functions;  exponential 
and  logarithmic  functions;  lines; 
conic  sections.  Prerequisite  MATH 
101.  Three  class  hours  for  one- 
third  semester.  Credit,  I. 

103  (I,  II)  Precalculus  Trigonometry 

.'Vn  introduction  to  trigonometry 
covering  topics  considered  essential 
for  standard  calculus.  Topics  include 
definitions  and  graphs  of  cosine, 
sine,  tangent,  cotangent,  secant,  and 
cosecant;  essential  identities:  intro- 
ductory triangle  trigonometry.  Pre- 
requisite, MATH  102.  Three  class 
hours  for  one-third  semester. 

Credit.  I. 

110  (I,  II)  Topics  in  Contemporary 
Mathematics  (E) 

A  survey  of  several  specific  topics  de- 
signed to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  general  nature  of  mathematics. 
Topics  may  include  logic  and  sets, 
mathematical  systems,  calculus,  pro- 
bability, statistics,  linear  programm- 
ing, and  game  theory. 

112   (I,  II)  Finite  Mathematics  (E) 

Finite  mathematics  with  applications 
in  probability.  Topics  chosen  from 
logic,  algebra  of  sets,  and  elementary 
combinatorial  analysis.  Topics  in- 
clude truth  tables,  implication,  per- 
mutations and  combinations,  bino- 
mial theorem,  conditional  pro- 
bability, Bayes'  Theorem,  expected 
value,  stochastic  processes,  and  Mar- 
kov chains. 

120  (I,  II)  Mathematics  For  Business  I 

(E) 

Designed  lor  School  ol  Business 
Administration  students.  .Analytic 
and  linear  mathematical  methods 
and  their  applications  to  business. 
Derivatives,  extrema,  and  introduc- 


tion to  the  integral.  Credit  not  given 
after  MATH  127  or  131.  Prerequis- 
ite, high  school  algebra. 

121   (I,  II)  Mathematics  For  Business  II 

(E) 

Continuation  of  MATH  120.  Tech- 
niques of  integration,  partial  deriva- 
tives, linear  systems  of  equations, 
matrices,  vectors,  Markov  chains, 
and  linear  programming.  Credit  not 
given  after  M.\TH  112,  233  (165), 
or  235  (167).  Prerequisite,  M.ATH 
120. 

127   (I,  II)  Calculus  For  The  Life  and 
Social  Sciences  I  (E) 

Introduction  to  differential  and  in- 
tegral calculus.  Applications  to  the 
life  and  social  sciences  stressed. 
Credit  given  for  only  one  of  the 
courses  MATH  120,  127,  131.  Pre- 
requisite, high  school  algebra. 


128  (I,  II)  Calculus  For  The  Life  and 
Social  Sciences  II  (E) 

Continuation  of  M.\TH  127.  No 
credit  after  M.\TH  121,  132,  133 
(138).  Prerequisite,  MATH  127. 

131  (I,  II)  Calculus  I  (E) 

Introduction  to  differential  and  in- 
tegral calculus  of  fimctions  of  a 
single  variable:  continuity,  deriva- 
tives, extrema,  curve  sketching,  the 
integral,  elementary  integration 
techniques.  Primarih  for  students  in 
Math  and  the  sciences.  Credit  gi\en 
for  only  one  of  the  courses  M.\TH 
120,  127,  131.  Prerequisites,  high 
school  algebra,  plane  geometry, 
trigonometry,  and  analytic  geometry 
of  lines  and  conic  sections,  or 
MATH  101,  102,  and  103.  Four  class 
hours.  Credit,   I. 

132  (I,  II)  Calculus  II  (E) 

Continuation  of  M.\TH  131.  Inte- 
gration techniques,  limits,  partial  de- 
rivatives, integrals  as  limits,  im- 
proper integrals,  theorems  ot 
Cauchy  and  Taylor,  infinite  series 
and  power  series,  smooth  curxes. 
Credit  gi\en  for  only  one  of  the 
courses  M.\TH  132  and  133  (138). 
Prerequisite  MATH  131.  Four  class 
hours.  Credit,  I. 
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133  (II)  (138)  Honors  Calculus  II  (E) 

An  enriched  version  of  MATH  132 
for  those  wishing  a  deeper  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  matter.  Graded 
by  the  standards  of  MATH  132. 
Credit  given  for  onlv  one  of  the 
courses  MATH  132  and  133  (138). 
Prerequisites,  some  demonstrated 
mathematical  aptitude,  MATH  131, 
and  permission  of  department. 

141   (II)  Mathematics  of  Finance  (E) 

The  mathematical  principles  of  sim- 
ple and  compound  interest,  an- 
nuities, depreciation,  valuation  of 
bonds,  and  insurance. 

151   (II)  Basic  Concepts  of  Algebra  (E) 

The  real  numbers  as  a  field.  Linear 
and  quadratic  equations  and  in- 
equalities. Systems  of  linear 
equations  and  inequalities.  Congru- 
ence. Complex  numbers.  Polyno- 
mials. Algebraic  structures.  Func- 
tions. Highly  recommended  for 
prospective  elementary  school 
teachers.  Credit  not  allowed  for 
MATH  151  after  MATH  411  (2f  1). 
Prerequisite,  MATH  110  or  equiva- 
lent. 

191   (I),  192  (II)  Freshman  Seminar  (E) 

A  development  of  one  or  more  top- 
ics in  mathematics  with  extensive 
student  participation.  Intended  for 
freshmen  with  mathematical  inter- 
ests and  abilities.  Prerequisite,  per- 
mission of  instructor.  One  to  3  class 
hours.  Credit,  1-3. 

196  (I,  II)  Special  Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  arrange- 
ment. Credit.  1-6. 

229  (I)  (255)  Mathematics  For  The  Life 
and  Social  Sciences 

Infinite  series,  finite  difference 
equations,  and  differential  equations 
with  applications  from  the  life  and 
social  sciences.  Cannot  be  taken  for 
credit  after  MATH  431  (231).  Pre- 
requisite, one  year  of  calculus. 

233  (I,  II)  (165)  Multivariable  Calculus 

(E) 

Functions  of  several  variables,  par- 
tial derivatives,  multiple  integrals, 
theorems  of  Green,  Stokes,  and 
Gauss.  Prerequisite,  MATH  132/ 
133  (138). 


234  (I,  II)  (166)  Honors  Multivariable 
Calculus  (E) 

An  enriched  version  of  MATH  233 
(165)  for  those  wishing  a  deeper 
knowledge  of  the  subject  matter. 
Graded  bv  the  standards  of  MATH 
233  (165).  Prerequisites,  M.ATH 
132/133  (138)  and  235  (167),  and 
permission  of  department. 

235  (I,  II)  (167)  Introduction  to  Linear 
Algebra  (E) 

Vector  spaces  over  the  real  field, 
linear  independence,  linear 

equations,  bases  and  dimension, 
inner  product  spaces,  linear  trans- 
formations and  matrices,  determin- 
ants, eigenvalues,  applications  to 
geometry.  Corequisite,  2nd  semester 
of  calculus. 

236  (I,  II)  (167  A)  Introduction  to  Linear 
Algebra  and  Laboratory  (E) 

MATH  235  (167)  with  the  addition 
of  an  .APL  computer  laboratory.  No 
previous  background  in  computers 
required.  Corequisite,  2nd  semester 
of  calculus.  Credit,  I. 

291   (I)  (299)  Problem  Seminar 

For  students  with  strong  interest  and 
ability  in  mathematics.  Meets  weekly 
in  small  sections  to  present  and  dis- 
cuss solutions  to  challenging  prob- 
lems taken  from  a  variety  of  sources. 
May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Pre- 
requisite, permission  of  instructor. 
One  class  hour.  Credit,  I . 

296  (I,  II)  (385)  Special  Problems 

Credit.  1-6. 

300  (I,  II)  (200)  Fundamental  Concepts 
Of  Mathematics  (E) 

Non-axiomatic  propositional  cal- 
culus (with  truth  tables),  basic  quan- 
tification theory,  and  set  algebra.  Bi- 
nary relations,  equivalence  relations, 
partitions,  functions.  Development 
of  basic  algebraic  and  topological 
features  of  real  numbers  from  the 
axioms  for  a  complete  ordered  field. 
Effective  with  the  class  of  1979, 
MATH  300  (200)  may  not  be 
counted  for  major  credit  after  the 
completion  of  any  Mathematics 
course  niunbered  above  300  (200). 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

396  (I,  II)  (386)  Special  Problems 

Credit,  1-6. 


411  (I,  II)  (211)  Introduction  to  Modern 
Algebra  I  (E) 

Introduction  to  groups,  rings,  and 
fields.  Not  for  credit  after  MATH 
511  (311).  Prerequisite,  MATH  235 

(167). 

412  (I,  II)  (212)  Introduction  to  Modern 
Algebra  II  (E) 

Continuation  of  MATH  411  (211). 
Algebraic  field  extensions  and  solu- 
tion by  radicals,  canonical  forms  of 
matrices,  quadratic  forms,  theory  of 
groups,  or  other  topics  in  algebra. 
Not  for  credit  after  MATH  512 
(312).  Prerequisite,  MATH  411 
(211). 

425  (I,  II)  (225)  Advanced  Calculus  I  (E) 

Elementary  topology  of  the  line  and 
Euclidean  n-space,  continuous  func- 
tions, Riemann  integration,  infinite 
series  and  power  series.  Not  for 
credit  after  MATH  525  (325).  Pre- 
requisites, 233  (165)/234  (166)  and 
MATH  235  (167). 

426  (I,  II)  (226)  Advanced  Calculus  II 

(E) 

Continuation  of  MATH  425  (225). 

Multivariate      analysis      and      the 

theorems    of    Green,    Gauss,    and 

Stokes.  Not  for  credit  after  MATH 

526  (326).  Prerequisite,  MATH  425 

(225). 

431   (I,  II)  (231)  Ordinary  Differential 
Equations  for  Scientists  and 
Engineers  (E) 

First  and  second  order  equations, 
elementary  theory  of  Laplace  trans- 
forms, systems  with  constant 
coefficients.  Not  for  credit  after 
MATH  531  (331).  Prerequisite, 
MATH  132/133  (138).  MATH  233 
(I65)/234  (166)  recommended  as  a 
corequisite. 

441  (I)  (241)  Applied  Analysis  I 

Complex  analysis  including  analytic 
functions,  residues,  and  conformal 
mappings:  superposition  of  so- 
lutions of  linear  differential 
equadons;  orthogonal  functions  and 
Fourier  series.  Prerequisite,  MATH 
233  (I65)/234(I66). 

442  (II)  (242)  Applied  Analysis  II 

Continuation  of  MATH  441  (241). 
Properties  of  Fourier  series;  bound- 
ary value  problems;  orthogonal 
functions;      Laplace     and      Fourier 
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transforms;  applications  to  physical 
and  engineering  sciences.  Prerequi- 
site, MATH  441  (241);  differential 
equations  and  a  year  of  physics  de- 
sirable. 

147  (I,  II)  (247)  Introduction  to 
Probability  And  Statistics 

A  survey  of  basic  topics  in  both  dis- 
crete and  continuous  spaces  (sample 
spaces,  algebra  of  events,  com- 
binatorics, conditional  probability 
and  independence,  random  var- 
iables, densities,  and  distribution 
functions).  .^Iso,  special  discrete 
(binomial  and  Poisson)  and  continu- 
ous (normal,  chi-square,  gamma) 
distributions.  Expectation,  n-di- 
mensional  distributions,  weak 
law  of  large  numbers,  and  central 
limit  theorem.  Prerequisite,  MATH 
233  (165). 

148  (I,  II)  (248)  Topics  in  Probability 
Theory 

A  one-semester  course  intended  for 
those  Math  majors  who  have  an 
interest  in  probabilitv  and  stochastic 
processes.  Possible  topics  are:  ran- 
dom walks,  martingales,  and  the 
gambler's  ruin  problem;  generating 
functions  and  branching  processes 
(emphasizing  stochastic  models  in 
biology);  renewal  theory;  classical 
limit  laws  and  sums  of  independent 
random  variables;  Markov  chains; 
ergodic  theory.  Prerequisites, 
MATH  235  (167)  and  447  (247). 

451  (I)  (251)  Numerical  Analysis  I 

A  first  course  in  techniques  of  nu- 
merical approximation  in  analysis 
and  algebra.  Prerequisites,  MATH 
233  (165)/234  (166),  and  COINS  122 
or  knowledge  of  basic  FORTR.AN. 

452  (II)  (252)  Numerical  Analysis  II 

Continuation  of  MATH  451  (251), 
including  numerical  solution  of  par- 
tial differential  equations.  Prerequi- 
site, MATH  451  (251). 

457  (II)  (257)  Linear  Programming  and 
Theory  of  Games 

The  Simplex  Method  and  exten- 
sions, duality  theorems,  transporta- 
tion problems,  and  other  applica- 
tions. Finite  two-person  zero-sum 
games  and  the  fundamental 
theorem.  Prerequisite,  MATH  235 
(167)  or  permission  of  instructor. 


461  (I)  (261)  Affine  and  Projective 
Geometry  I 

Coordinatization  of  the  Desargue- 
sian  affine  plane,  the  projective 
plane  as  an  extension  of  the  affine 
plane.  Highly  recommended  for 
prospective  secondary  school  math- 
ematics teachers.  Prerequisite, 
MATH  235  (167)  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

462  (II)  (262)  Affine  and  Projective 
Geometry  II 

Continuation  of  MATH  461  (261). 
Topics  from  affine,  projective,  Eu- 
clidean, and  non-Euclidean 
geometrv.  Prerequisite,  M.ATH  461 

(261). 

471   (II)  (271)  Theory  of  Numbers 

Euclidean  algorithm,  prime  num- 
bers, congruences,  quadratic  reci- 
procity, further  topics  in  number 
theory.  Recommended  for  prospect- 
ive high  school  mathematics 
teachers.  Prerequisite,  MATH  235 
(167)  or  permission  of  instructor. 

475  (II)  (275)  Topics  in  the  History  of 
Mathematics 

A  detailed  examination  of  the  work 
of  a  single  great  mathematician,  the 
mathematics  of  a  single  historical 
period,  or  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  a  single  mathematical  idea. 
Prerequisite,  MATH  233  (165)/234 
(166). 

496  (I,  II)  (387)  Special  Problems 

Credit,  1-6. 

498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  ar- 
rangement with  department  and/or 
Honors  Office.  Credit,  I. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangment  with  depart- 
ment and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  l-y. 

511   (I)  (311)  Theory  of  Group 
Representations  (E) 

Abstract  groups,  subgroups,  quo- 
tient groups,  homomorphisms,  rep- 
resentations, irreducible  represen- 
tations, characters,  orthogonality  re- 
lations. For  students  qualified  to 
study     algebra     at     a     significantly 


higher  level  of  abstraction  than 
MATH  411  (211)  Prerequisites, 
M.'^TH  235  (167)  and  permission  of 
instructor.  Credit.  I. 

512  (II)  (312)  Advanced  Topics  in 
Algebra  (E) 

Topics  to  be  chosen  from;  rings,  in- 
tegral domains,  modules  over  prin- 
cipal ideal  domains,  field  extensions, 
and  Galois  theory.  Prerequisite, 
MATH  511  (311),  or  MATH  411 
(211)  and  permission  of  instructor. 

Credit,  I. 

525  (1)  (325)  Introductory  Modem 
Analysis  I  (E) 

Basic  topology  of  Euclidean  n-space 
and  metric  spaces,  convergence  of 
sequences  and  series,  continuous 
functions  and  their  local  and  global 
properties.  Prerequisites,  MATH 
233  (165)/234  (166)  and  MATH  235 
(167),  Credd,  I. 

526  (II)  (326)  Introductory  Modern 
Analysis  II  (E) 

Continuation  of  M.ATH  525  (325). 
Differentiation,  Riemann  integra- 
tion, sequences  and  series  of  func- 
tions, functions  of  several  variables. 
Prerequisite.  M.ATH  525  (325). 

Credit,  I. 

531  (I)  (331)  Ordinary  Differential 
Equations 

First  and  second  order  equations, 
existence  and  uniqueness  theorems, 
systems  of  equations.  Prerequisites, 
MATH  233  (165)/234  (166)  and 
M.ATH  235  (167). 

532  (II)  (332)  Topics  in  Ordinary 
Differential  Equations 

Topics  chosen  from:  Stin-m- 
Liouville  theory,  series  solutions, 
stabilit\'  theory  and  singular  points, 
mmierical  methods,  transform 
methods.  Prerequisite,  M.ATH  431 
(231)  or  M.ATH  531  (33  1 ).  Cm/;/,  /. 

534  (11)  (334)  Introduction  to  Partial 
Differential  Equations 

Classification  ot  second  order  partial 
differential  equations,  \\a\e  equa- 
tion. Laplace's  equation,  heat  equa- 
tion, separation  of  variables.  Pre- 
requisites, MATH  233  (165)/23  4 
(166),  MATH  235  (167),  and  MATH 
131  (231)  or  MATH  531  (331). 

Credit.  I. 
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545  (I)  (345)  Linear  Algebra  for  Applied 
Mathmatics 

Introduction  to  vector  spaces,  inner 
products,  and  matrices  followed  by 
study  of  linear  transformations,  ten- 
sors, determinants,  orientation,  the 
spectral  theorem  for  normal 
operators,  complexification,  real 
normal  operators,  and  exterior 
algebra.  Prerequisite,  MATH  235 
(167).  Credit,  A 

546  (II)  (346)  Vector  and  Tensor 
Analysis  With  Applications 

Continuation  of  MATH  545  (345). 
Frechet  derivatives,  the  in\erse  and 
implicit  function  theorems,  vector 
and  tensor  fields,  exterior  differ- 
entiation, differential  forms,  differ- 
entiable  manifolds.  Prerequisites, 
MATH  545  (345)  and  MATH  233 
(165)/234  (166).  Credit,  I. 

563  (II)  (363)  Differential  Geometry 

Differential  geometry  of  curves  and 
surfaces  in  Euclidean  3-space  using 
vector  methods.  Prerequisites. 
MATH  233  (165)/234  (166)  and 
MATH  235  (167),  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Credit,  I. 

565  (I)  (365)  Topology  I 

Introduction  to  the  topology  of  met- 
ric spaces  and  topological  spaces: 
metrics,  topologies,  continuity,  con- 
nectedness, compactness.  Prerequi- 
site, MATH  425  (225),  or  MATH 
525  (325),  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. Credit,  -/. 

566  (II)  (366)  Topology  II 
Introduction  to  the  geometric  ideas 
behind  algebraic  topology. 
Polyhedra,  manifolds,  Jordan  curve 
theorem,  homology  mod  2,  clas- 
sification of  stirfaces,  Brouwer 
fixed-point  theorem.  Prerequisites, 
MATH  411  (211)  or  511  (311),  and 
MATH  565  (365).  Credit,!. 

571    (I)  (371)  Set  Theory 

Basic  properties  of  sets.  Ordered 
sets.  Complete  ordered  sets.  Well- 
ordered  sets.  Cardinal  and  ordinal 
numbers.  Axiom  of  choice,  well- 
ordering  theorem,  and  Zorn's 
lemma.  Cardinal  arithmetic.  Highly 
recommended  for  continuing  math- 
ematics majors.  Prerequisite,  MATH 
235  (167)  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. Credit,  I. 


581   (I)  (381)  Introduction  To 

Mathematical  Logic  And  Model 
Theory 

A  one-semester  course  in  mathemat- 
ical logic  and  model  theory.  Topics 
include  basic  concepts  of  the  propo- 
sitional  and  predicate  calculi,  first 
order  models,  the  completeness 
theorem,  and  the  Lowenheim- 
Skolem  theorem.  Turing  machines, 
the  halting  problem,  and  Godel's  in- 
completeness theorem  discussed. 
Prerequisite,  MATH  411  (211)  or 
permission  of  instructor.      Credit,  I. 

596  (I,  II)  (388)  Special  Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  arrange- 
ment. Credit,  1-6. 

STATISTICS 

There  is  no  undergraduate  major  in 
statistics.  The  curriculum  is  intended  for 
those  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for 
graduate  work  in  statistics  and  for  those 
who  require  statistics  as  a  basic  prepara- 
don  for  their  own  subject-matter  disci- 
pline. Cognate  courses  are  needed  to 
supply  a  basis  for  mature  thinking. 

Tne  statistical  specialist  should  choose, 
according  to  his  or  her  interests,  cognate 
courses  from  such  fields  as:  animal  and 
plant  breeding,  biology,  computer  sci- 
ence, econometrics,  engineering,  genet- 
ics, mathematics,  market  research, 
psychology,  and  sociology.  Students  who 
expect  to  do  graduate  work  in  statistics 
should  take  MATH  447  (247)  and 
ST.A.TIS  448  (248).  Statistics  leans  heavily 
on  mathematics  and  most  of  the  pre- 
requisites for  the  advanced  statistics 
courses  will  come  from  MATH  233 
(165)/234  (166)  (calculus),  M.ATH  431 
(231)  or  MATH  531  (331)  (differential 
equations),  and  a  course  in  matrix  algebra 
such  as  MATH  235  (167). 


121   (I,  II).  Elementary  Statistics  (E) 

Selected  topics  in  elementary  prob- 
ability and  statistics:  discrete  models 
for  chance  experiments,  conditional 
probabilities;  "odds"  and  betting 
schemes,  combinatorics,  averages 
and  standard  deviation,  random 
sampling,  binomial  and  normal  dis- 
tributions, regression,  statistical  in- 
ference, chi  square  test.  Students 
who  intended  to  use  statistics  as  a  re- 
.search  tool,  but  who  do  not  ha\e  a 
calculus  background,  should  elect 
STATIS  431  (231),  432  (232).  Stu- 
dents with  calculus  background 
should  elect  STATIS  415  (315),  416! 


(316).  Credit  given  for  onlv  one  of 
the  courses  ST.'SiTIS  121,  140,  431 
(231),  415  (315). 

140  (I,  II)  Statistics  for  Business  (E) 

Required  of  all  undergraduates  in 
the  School  of  Business  .Administra- 
tion. A  one-semester  introductory 
course.  Descriptive  statistics,  a  small 
amount  of  probability  theory,  and  an 
introduction  to  the  ideas  of  statistical 
inference.  Topics  include  frequency 
distributions  and  measures  of  cen- 
tral tendency  and  of  dispersion, 
linear  regression,  probability,  the 
binomial  and  normal  distributions, 
internal  estimation,  and  hypothesis 
testing. 

196  (I,  II)  Special  Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement. Credit,  1-6. 

296  (I,  II)  Special  Problems  Credit.  1-6. 

396  (I,  II)  Special  Problems  Cw/;7,  1-6. 


415  (I)  (315)  Introduction  to  the  Theory 
of  Statistics  I  (E) 

Probability,  random  variables, 
probability  distribution  (with  em- 
phasis on  the  binomial  and  normal 
distributions),  mathematical  expec- 
tation, bixariate  and  multivariate  dis- 
tributions, sampling  distributions, 
the  central  limit  theorem,  point  es- 
timation, maximum  likelihood  es- 
timators, interval  estimation.  Not  for 
upper-division  credit  for  Mathemat- 
ics majors.  Mathematics  majors 
should  elect  MATH  447  (247).  Pre- 
requisite, M.\TH  121  or  M.\TH  128 
or  MATH  132/133  (138). 

416  (II)  (316)  Introduction  to  the 
Theory  Of  Statistics  II  (E) 

Interval  estimation,  hypothesis  test- 
ing, analysis  of  variance,  regression, 
correlation,  decision  theory.  Not  for 
upper-division  credit  for  Mathemat- 
ics majors.  Prerequisite,  ST.A.TIS 
415  (315). 

431   (I)  (231)  Introduction  to 
Fundamentals  of  Statistical 
Inference  I  (E) 

Random  experiments  and  prob- 
ability models;  independence;  condi- 
tional probability;  sampling;  random 
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variables;  data  representations;  spe- 
cial distributions,  deduction  and  in- 
ference. 

432  (II)  (232)  Introduction  to 
Fundamentals  of  Statistical 
Inference  II  (E) 

Point,  interval,  and  model  estima- 
tion; hypothesis  testing;  optimality 
concepts;  power;  least  squares  tech- 
niques; decision  theoretic  notions. 
Prerequisite,  STATIS  431  (231). 

448  (I,  II)  (248)  A  Survey  of  Statistics 

Intended  for  mathematics  majors  in- 
terested in  statistics.  A  one-semester 
introductory  course  leading  toward 
further  study  in  statistics.  Topics  in- 
clude the  theory  of  estimation,  test- 
ing of  hypothesis,  analysis  of 
variance,  regression  analysis,  and 
goodness  of  fit  tests.  Prerequisite, 
M.ATH  447  (247). 

450  (II)  (350)  Topics  in  Statistics 

.An  intermediate  course  for  mathe- 
matics majors.  Topics  may  vary  from 
vear  to  vear  among  the  following: 
sampling  theory,  sequential  analysis, 
decision  theory,  non-parametric 
statistics,  linear  statistical  models, 
Bayesian  methods,  and  multivariate 
analysis.  Prerequisite,  MATH  447 
(247). 

451  (II)  (251)  Elementary  Least  Squares, 
Regression,  and  Analysis  of 
Variance  (E) 

Theory  of  least  squares,  analysis  of 
variance,  simple  linear  and  multiple 
regression,  and  application  of  these 
techniques  to  the  real  data.  Pre- 
requisite, STATIS  121  or  432  (232). 


461  (I)  (261)  Design  of  Experiments 
(Methods) 

Purpose  of  experimental  designs 
and  their  basic  assumptions;  indi- 
vidual comparisons,  components  of 
error,  confounding;  applications 
from  various  fields.  Prerequisite, 
STATIS  121,  432  (232),  or  416 
(316). 

462  (II)  (262)  Advanced  Statistical 
Analysis  of  Experimental  Data 

Analysis  of  data  with  dis- 
proportionate subclass  numbers.  In- 
cludes the  method  of  fitting  con- 
stants,   the    method    of    weighted 


squares  of  means,  absorption  of 
equations,  expectations  of  mean 
squares,  and  tests  of  hypotheses. 
Prerequisite,  STATIS  461  (261). 

471  (I)  (271)  Survey  Sampling 

Theory  and  practice  of  sampling; 
optimum  allocation  of  resources,  es- 
timation of  sample  size,  various 
sampling  methods,  ratio  and  regres- 
sion estimates,  problem  of  non- 
response.  Prerequisite,  STATIS  121, 
432  (232),  or  416  (316). 

472  (II)  (272)  Sampling  Theory  and 
Methods 

Problems  and  methods  of  samplings; 
production  and  quality  control,  ac- 
ceptance sampling,  OC  and  ASN 
curves,  types  and  properties  of  es- 
timators. Prerequisite,  STATIS  121, 
432  (232),  or  416  (316). 

481  (II)  (281)  Multivariate  Analysis 
(Methods) 

Applications  of  the  theory  in 
STATIS  482  (282)  actual  problems; 
research  studies  by  the  students, 
critiques  of  published  research,  or 
analysis  of  other  bodies  of  data.  Pre- 
requisite, ST.ATIS  451  (251)  or  416 
(316). 

482  (II)  (282)  Multivariate  Analysis 
(Theory) 

Correlation  and  regression,  princi- 
pal components,  canonical  analysis, 
analysis  of  dispersion  and 
covariance,  tests  of  homogeneity, 
discriminant  functions.  Prerequisite, 
ST.ATIS  416  (316). 

496  (I,  II)  (385)  Special  Problems 

Credit,  1-6. 

498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  ar- 
rangement with  department  and/or 
Honors  Office.  Credit,  4. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  depart- 
ment and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  l~5. 

596  (I),  (II)  (386)  Special  Problems 

Credit,  1-6. 


Medical  Technology 


It  is  anticipated  that  the  Medical 
Technology  program  will  constitute  one 
option  of  the  program  leading  to  a  B.S. 
degree  in  Microbiology,  and  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Mic- 
robiology. This  program  will  consist  of 
eight  semesters  in  residence  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Microbiology 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  Robert  P. 
Mortlock.  Professors  Canale-Parola,  Cox, 
Holt,  Thorne;  .Associate  Professors  Dow- 
ell,  Lessie,  Reiner,  Wilder;  Assistant 
Professor  Norkin. 

Microbiology  majors  are  required  to 
have  broad  training  in  collateral  sciences; 
minimum  requirements  include  chemis- 
try through  quantitative  analysis  and  or- 
ganic, one  year  each  of  introductory 
biological  science  and  physics,  and  math- 
ematics through  calculus.  Those  students 
contemplating  graduate  or  professional 
school  are  advised  to  emphasize  stronger 
training  in  these  collateral  sciences,  espe- 
cially physical  chemistry  and  biochemis- 
try. Courses  in  microbiology  are  designed 
to  offer  fundamental  training  in  the  basic 
core  areas  and  disciplines  of  this  field. 
Microbiology  majors  are  required  to  take 
22  credits  of  upper  division  departmental 
courses  including  MICBIO  510,  520,  530, 
440,  Seminar,  plus  two  Microbiology  elec- 
tive courses.  Professor  S.  C.  Holt  is  de- 
partmental chief  advisor. 

150  (140)  (I),  (II)  Biology  of 
Microorganisms  (E) 

The  microbial  world,  including  his- 
tory, structure,  growth,  ecology, 
physiology,  pathogenesis,  and  mic- 
robial genetics.  Lectures  sup- 
plemented with  visual  aid  material. 

151  (141)  (I),  (II)  Biology  of 
Microorganisms 

Open  only  to  students  concurrently 
registered  for  MICBIO  150.  One  3- 
hourlaboratory  period.  Prerequisite, 
MICBIO  150  or  concurrrent  regist- 
ration. Credit,  I. 

320  (II)  Mammalian  Virology 
and  Tissue  Culture 

Properties  of  animal  cells  in  tissue 
culture.  Mechanisms  by  which  vi- 
ruses  penetrate,    replicate   in,    and 
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produce  morphological  and  func- 
tional changes  in  animal  cells.  Labo- 
ratory exercises  on  cell  and  virus 
propagation  in  tissue  culture,  virus 
assay  techniques,  and  neoplastic 
transformation.  Prerequisite,  MIC- 
BIO  510  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Two  class  hours,  two  3-hour  labora- 
tory periods.  Credit,  4. 

350  (II)  Microbial  Structure  and 
Function 

Analysis  of  the  component  struc- 
tures of  procaryotic  and  eucaryotic 
cells  from  a  cytological,  physical  and 
biochemical  aspect.  Discussion  of  cel- 
lular differentiation  as  observed  in 
sporulating  systems,  as  well  as 
analysis  of  slime-molds  and  fruit- 
ing myxobacteria.  Prerequisites,  a 
course  in  Microbiology  and  comple- 
tion of  or  concurrent  enrollment  in 
general  biochemistry. 

370  (I)  Microbial  Genetics  I 

Essendals  of  microbial  and 
molecular  genetics,  including  results 
from  recent  important  scientific  pa- 
pers. Topics  include  gene  transfers, 
mutation,  plasmids  and  recombinant 
DNA.  Prerequisite,  a  course  in  either 
microbiology  or  genetics. 

371  (II)  Microbial  Genetics  II  (with  lab) 

Microbial  genetics  literature;  basic 
concepts  and  laboratory  procedures 
in  experimental  microbial  genetics. 
Prerequisite,  MICBIO  510  and 
permission  of  instructor.  A  general 
biochemistiy  course  is  recom- 
mended. Two  4-hour  sessions  a 
week,  including  lecture  and  labora- 
tory. Credit,  4. 

391,  392  (I),  (II)  Seminar 

Prerequisite,  MlCBlO  510. 

Credit,  I. 

396,  496  (385,  386)  Independent  Study 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem forqualified  students.  By  arrange- 
ment. Credit,  1-6. 

440  (340)  (II)  Microbial  Physiology 

Fundamental  studies  of  microbial 
chemistry  and  growth.  Composition 
of  bacterial  cells,  energy  metabolism, 
biosynthesis  of  macromolecules  and 
macromolecule  precursor  materials, 
and  regulatory  mechanisms  govern- 
ing these  events.  Prerequisite,  MIC- 
BIO 5'20  or  permission  of  instructor. 


498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  ar- 
rangement with  Department  and/or 
Honors  Office.  Credit,  4. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  Depart- 
ment and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  1-5. 

510  (250)  General  Microbiology  I  (E) 

Cytology,  pathogenic  bacteriology, 
immunology  and  virology.  Designed 
for  students  intending  to  take  more 
advanced  courses  in  microbiology 
and  for  other  science  majors.  Pre- 
requisites: one  semester  of  biological 
science,  and  completion  of  or  con- 
current registration  in  a  course  in 
organic  chemistry.  Two  1-hour  lec- 
tures, one  3-hour  laboratory. 

520  (251)  General  Microbiology  II  (E) 

Ecology,  physiology  and  genetics  of 
microorganisms.  For  students  in- 
tending a  career  in  microbiology,  or 
professional  school,  such  as  medical 
or  dental  school.  Prerequisites,  a  col- 
lege course  in  biological  science,  and 
completion  of  or  concurrent  regist- 
ration in  a  course  in  organic  chemis- 
try. MICBIO  510  not  required  but 
strongly  recommended.  Two  1-hour 
lectures,  one  3-hour  laboratory. 

530  (280)  (II)  Pathogenic  Bacteriology 

Principles  of  host  parasite  interac- 
tions; microbial  virulence;  patho- 
genic mechanisms  and  immunity  to- 
infectious  disease.  Prerequisite, 
MICBIO  510  or  equivalent.  Two 
class  hours,  two  3-hour  laboratory 
periods.  Credit,  4. 

540  (310)  (I)  Immunology 

The  nature  of  antigens  and  an- 
tibodies and  their  interactions.  Im- 
munoglobulin synthesis.  Cellmedi- 
ated  immune  response.  Signifi- 
cance in  resistance  and  hyper- 
sensitivity. Prerequisite,  MIC- 
BIO 5 10. Two  class  horns,  two 
3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit.  4. 

560  (360)  (I)  Microbial  Diversity 

Physiology,  ecology,  and  morphol- 
ogy of  selected  groups  of  micro- 
organisms. Behavior  of  bacteria 
in  response  to  environmental  stim- 


uli. Prerequisite,  MICBIO  510.  Two 
class  hours,  two  3-hour  laboratory 
periods.  Credit,  4. 

Physics  and  Astronomy 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  F.  W. 
Byron,  Jr.  Professors  Brehm,  Button- 
Shafer,  Cook,  Engelsberg,  Ford,  Golowich, 
Guyer,  Harrison,  Huguenin,  Irvine, 
Jones,  Kreisler,  Krotkov,  Penchina, 
Peterson,  Quinton,  Rosen,  Sternheim, 
Soltysik,  Swift;  Associate  Professors  Arny, 
Chang,  Dent,  Gerace,  Goldenberg,  Hal- 
lock,  Hertzbach,  Holstein,  Kofler,  Jensen, 
Langley,  MuUin,  Pichanick,  Rabin,  Sastry, 
Taylor,  Van  Blerkom,  Walker;  Assistant 
Professors  Crooker,  Goldsmith,  Kane, 
Mathieson,  Scoville,  Tademaru;  Staff  As- 
sociate Gray. 

PHYSICS 

Introductory  and  advanced  courses  of 
many  types  designed  for  students  with 
varied  interests  and  needs  are  offered  by 
the  Department  of  Physics  and  As- 
tronomy. Introductory  le\el  courses  in- 
tended mainly  for  non-science  majors  are 
100,  114,  115,  117,  118,  119,  121-122, 
130  and  169.  (114  is  of  special  interest  to 
Communication  Disorders  majors,  115  to 
Music  majors,  and  130  to  Elementary 
Education  majors).  139  is  designed  for 
nursing  students,  and  141-142  serves  the 
needs  of  life  science  majors,  including 
premed-physics  majors.  161-162-263 
(163)  provides  the  necessary  background 
for  majors  in  Engineering,  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Astronomy,  and  other  Phvsical 
Science  fields.  Students  with  special  inter- 
est and  facility  in  physics  and  mathemat- 
ics, especially  prospective  Physics  or  .As- 
tronomy majors,  are  encouraged  to  elect 
the  170-270  series,  the  Honors  version  of 
the  160-260  sequence.  Prospective 
majors  sometimes  elect  to  take  100  or  116 
while  completing  the  mathematics  pre- 
requisites for  the  introductory  sequences. 
Majors  are  normally  required  to  take 
M.\TH  131-132  and  233  (165),  a  year  of 
another  science  outside  physics,  and  1 8 
credits  of  upper  division  phvsics  courses: 
300  (220)  or  422(222),  343(257)  or 
42 1  (22 1 ),  30 1 ,  423  (223)  or  424  (224)  and 
two  advanced  laboratory  coinses  chosen 
from  230  (205),  530  (320),  531  (321),  532 
(322),  535  (375),  536  (376)  or  537  (371) 
(ASTRON  537  (237)  or  538  (238)  may  be 
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svibslituted  tor  one  of  these  labs).  Physics 
students  interested  in  interdisplinary 
fields  may  elect  to  take  additional  courses 
in  other  departments,  while  those  plan- 
ning to  continue  in  physics  are  encour- 
aged to  elect  several  advanced  physics 
courses  plus  additional  math.  Concen- 
trations in  biophysics  and  atmospheric 
physics  are  available.  Students  are  urged 
to  contact  the  department  for  further  de- 
tails. Professor  M.  M.  Sternheim  is  the  Di- 
rector of  Undergraduate  Studies. 

100  (I),  (II)  Physics  for  Poets:  The 
World  Beyond  Our  Senses  (E) 

Physics  of  atoms  and  nuclei  (quan- 
tum physics),  of  the  universe  (cos- 
mology), and  of  high  speeds  (relativ- 
ity). Designed  for  non-science 
majors  and  with  a  minimum  of 
mathematics. 

114  (I),  (II)  Theory  of  Sound  with 
Applications  in  Speech  and 
Hearing  Science  (E) 

Fundamentals  of  wave  motion;  vi- 
bration of  strings  and  membranes; 
sound  waves;  free  and  forced  vi- 
brations; transmission,  reflection 
and  absorption  of  sound.  .Applica- 
tions to  speech  and  hearing  mecha- 
nisms. Designed  as  a  prerequisite  to 
COMDIS  :U1,  312  (287) 

115  (II)  Physics  of  Music  (E) 

Elementary  concepts  of  physics  of 
sound  in  the  production  and  recep- 
tion of  music.  No  previous  physics 
training  required;  largely  non- 
mathematical  presentation.  Empha- 
sis on  basic  principles.  Some  histori- 
cal perspective  developed.  Indi- 
vidual instruments  discussed  with 
demonstrations. 

116  (I)  Relativity  (E) 

As  much  general  physics  material  as 
is  required  for  an  understanding  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  rel- 
ativity, and  of  their  consequences  in 
other  fields.  Intended  for  the  gen- 
eral student.  No  background  in 
physics  or  science  required.  Pre- 
requisite, high  school  algebra. 

117  (II)  Nuclear  Energy,  Its  Physics  and 
Its  Social  Challenge  (E) 

Basic  physical  concepts  clarifying  the 
nature  of  atoms  and  nuclei;  the 
workings,  capabilities   and   possible 


perils  of  nuclear  reactors  and  explo- 
sives; associated  social,  political  and 
diplomatic  problems  and  challenges. 
Prerequisite,  high  school  algebra. 

118  (II)  Elements  of  Quantum  Physics 

(E) 

.Atoms  and  their  structure,  matter 
waves,  duality,  Pauli  principle,  spin, 
uncertainty  principle,  role  of  models 
in  physics,  application  of  concepts  of 
quantum  physics  to  solid  state,  nu- 
clear and  elementary  particle 
physics,  philosophical  implications. 

119  Physics  Applied  to  Contemporary 
Problems  (E) 

Principles  of  physics  applied  to  con- 
temporary problems  such  as  the  en- 
ergy crisis,  air  pollution,  and  the 
arms  race.  The  scientific  foundation 
for  study  of  problems  with  social, 
political  and  economic  implications. 

121   (I),  122  (II)  Concepts  of  Physics  (E) 

Mechanics,  sound,  heat,  electricity, 
light,  atomic  and  nuclear  concepts. 
Conventional  topics  may  be  replaced 
to  suit  specific  undergraduate 
majors,  to  emphasize  historical, 
biographical  and  conceptual  rather 
than  mathematical  approaches. 
PHYSIC  121  prerequisite  for 
PHYSIC  122.  Two  class  hours,  one 
2-hour  laboratory  period. 

123   (I),  (II)  Problems  in  Physics 

Designed  to  fill  gaps  between  courses 
such  as  121-141,  141-161,  etc.  for 
students  who  have  taken  one  general 
course  and  require  a  more  advanced 
course  tailored  to  the  needs  of  indi- 
vidual students.  Prerequisite,  one 
general  college  physics  course. 

Credit,  1-4. 

130  (I),  (II)  Physics  for  Elementary 
Education  Majors  (E) 

Physical  phenomena  and  the 
schemes  for  their  representation. 
Topics  from  mechanics,  electricity 
and  magnetism,  waves,  optics  and 
properties  of  matter.  Mathematics  at 
the  level  of  algebra,  trigonometry 
and  simple  geometry  developed  as 
required.  For  elementary  education 
majors  only.  Two  class  hours,  one 
2-hour  laboratorv. 


139  (II)  Introduction  to  Physics  for  the 
Health  Sciences 

.\n  introduction  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  physics  including  me- 
chanics, electricity,  Huids,  heat,  light 
and  atoms.  .Applications  are  drawn 
from  the  areas  of  public  health, 
nursing  and  medicine  in  general 
wherever  possible.  Is  distinct  from 
and  not  a  substitute  for  PHYSIC 
141-142.  Prerequisite,  high  school 
algebra. 

141   (I),  (II),  142  (I),  (II)  Introductory 
Physics  I,  II  (E) 

Mechanics,  sound,  heat;  electricity, 
magnetism,  li.ght  and  modern 
physics,  using  trigonometi^  and 
algebra,  but  not  calculus.  Intended 
for  pre-medical,  pre-dental,  pre- 
veterinary,  and  other  life  science 
majors.  Prerequisites,  high  school 
algebra  and  trigonometry  for 
PHYSIC  141;  PHYSIC  141  for 
PHYSIC  142.  Four  class  hours,  one 
2-hour  laboratoiT  period  alternate 
weeks.  Credit,  I  each  semester. 

161  (I),  (II)  General  Physics  I  (E) 

Mechanics  and  heat.  For  students 
primarily  interested  in  engineering, 
chemistry,  or  mathematics. 

Corequisite,  M.\TH  131.  Four  class 
hours,  one  2-hoin-  laboratory  in  al- 
ternate weeks.  Credit,  4. 

162  (I),  (II)  General  Physics  II  (E) 

Electricity,  and  magnetism.  Pre- 
requisites, MATH  131  or  equivalent, 
PHYSIC  161;  MATH  132  previ- 
ously or  concurrently.  Four  class 
hours,  one  2-hour  laboratory  in  al- 
ternate weeks.  Credit,  4. 

169  Science  for  Readers  of  Science 
Fiction 

Space  travel,  faster  than  light  drives, 
extraterrestrial  life  and  intelligence, 
signals  from  space,  etc.,  in  the  light 
of  our  present  knowledge  of  as- 
tronomy, phvsics,  chemistry,  and 
biology.  (Same  as  ASTRON  i69.) 

171   (I),  (II)  Honors  General  Physics  I 

(E) 

Particle  dynamics,  work  and  energy, 
conservation  principles,  rotational 
dynamics,  oscillations,  gravitation, 
elementarv  kinetic  theory.  Corequi- 
site, VI.ATH  131. 
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172   (I),  (II)  Honors  General  Physics  II 

(E) 

Electric  fields.  Gauss'  Law,  potential 
theory,  capacitors  and  dielectrics, 
current  and  resistance,  magnetic 
fields.  Ampere's  Law,  Faraday's  Law 
and  induction,  electromagnetic 
waves.  Prerequisites,  PHYSIC  141, 
161,  or  171.  Corequisite,  MATH 
132. 

175  (I),  (II)  Honors  General  Physics 
Laboratory  I  (E) 

Emphasis  on  data  handling  and 
error  analysis.  Corequisite,  PHYSIC 

171.  Credit,  I. 

176  (1),  (II)  Honors  General  Physics 
Laboratory  II  (E) 

.\n  E  and  M  lab  with  emphasis  on 
DC  circuits  and  instruments,  some 
.AC.  Corequisite,  PHYSIC  172. 

Credit,  I. 

185,   186  Freshman  Colloquium  I,  II  (E) 

For  Freshmen  (and  in  some  cases 
sophomores)  with  a  special  interest 
in  physics.  Various  topics  in  con- 
temporary physics;  lectures  by 
physicists  working  various  research 
fields.  "  Credit,  I. 

230  (205)  Intermediate  Laboratory 

Techniques  applied  in  modern  labo- 
ratories in  designing,  constructing 
and  using  experimental  apparatus. 
Specific  laboratory  skills  will  be  de- 
veloped in  the  course  of  performing 
physical  measurements.  Two  3-hour 
laboratory  periods. 

263  (163)  (I),  (II)  General  Physics  III 

(E) 

Electromagnetic  radiation,  optics, 
special  relativity,  elements  of  quan- 
tum mechanics,  atomic,  nuclear  and 
solid  state  physics.  Prerequisites, 
MATH  132;  PHYSIC  162.  One 
2-hour  laboratory  period.    Credit,  4. 

273  (173)  (I),  (II)  Honors  General 
Physics  III  (E) 

Wave  motion,  particle  nature  of 
radiation-photoelectric  effect,  black 
body  spectrum,  X-ray  production 
and  scattering  wave  nature  of 
particles  —  diffraction  of  particles, 
wave  packets,  uncertainty  principle, 
elementary  quantimi  mechanics  and 
nuclear  phvsics.  Prerequisites, 
PHYSIC  142,  162,  or  172,  M.ATH 
132. 


277  (177)  (I),  (II)  Honors  General 
Physics  Laboratory  III  (E) 

Modern  physics  with  experience  in 
electronics:  oscilloscopes,  precision 
meters,  etc.  Corequisite,  PHYSIC 
273  (173).  Credit,  I. 

281  (201)  (II)  Introduction  to  Applied 
Physics 

.Applications  of  basic  principles  of 
physics  to  such  topics  as  acoustics, 
fluids,  classical  geometric  optics  and 
physical  thermodvnamics.  Prerequ- 
isite, PHYSIC  142,  263  ( 163),  or  273 
(173). 

282  (202)  (II)  Techniques  of 
Theoretical  Physics 

Free  and  forced,  damped  oscilla- 
tions, impedance,  wave  equations 
and  their  solutions.  Prerequisites, 
PHYSIC  142,  263  (163),  or  273  ( 1 73) 

300  (220)  (I)  Physical  Electronics 

Basic  ideas  of  electricitv  and  mag- 
netism. Emphasis  on  conceptual  de- 
velopment. Topics  include  DC  and 
AC  circuits,  electromagnetic  field 
theory  and  Maxwell's  equations, 
electron  ballistics,  electron  micros- 
copes, accelerators,  magnetic  mir- 
rors. Prerequisite,  PHYSIC  142, 
162,  or  172. 

301  (II)  Concepts  of  Modern  Physics  I 

Fundamental  concepts  of  twentieth 
century  physics.  Topics  include  kine- 
tic theory,  transport  phenomena, 
shell  structure  of  atoms,  basic  prin- 
ciples of  quantum  mechanics. 

302  (I)  Concepts  of  Modern  Physics  II 

Continuation  of  PHYSIC  301.  Top- 
ics include  relativity,  properties  and 
structure  of  nuclei,  nuclear  reac- 
tions, new  quantum  numbers  and 
families  of  elementary  particles;  as- 
pects of  space  physics  such  as  Van 
.Allen  radiation  belts;  properties  of 
matter  in  the  solid  state.  Prerequi- 
site, PHYSIC  301. 

343    (225)  (I)  Biophysics 

Techniques  of  biophvsical  mea- 
surements including  X-rav  structure 
determination,  electron  and  optical 
microscopy,  and  molecular  weight 
determination.  Flo\v  of  energv  and 
entropy  considerations  in  biological 
systems.  Electrical  properties  of  cells. 


photosvnthesis,  \ision  and  nerve 
conduction.  Prerequisite,  PHYSIC 
142,  263  (163),  or  273  (173). 

353  (257)  (II)  Atmospheric  Physics 

The  ph\sics  of  processes  occurring 
in  the  earth's  atmosphere.  Topics  in- 
clude hvdrostatic  equilibrium  of  the 
atmosphere,  gas  laws,  physics  of 
clouds,  atmospheric  electricity  and 
radiative  transfer.  Prerequisites, 
PHYSIC  142,  162,  or  172,  M.ATH 
132.  (Listed  also  as  ASTROX  353 
(257)). 

354  (254)  (I)  Meteorology 

Plivsical  foiuidations  of  dvnainic 
meteorology'.  .Atmospheric  dvnamics 
within  the  framework  of  physical 
models.  De\elopment  and  interpre- 
tation of  weather  charts;  introduc- 
tion to  the  role  of  numerical  weather 
prediction  in  short-term  forecasting. 
Prerequisites,  PHYSIC  142,  162,  or 
172,  MATH  132. 

421  (221)  (I)  Classical  Mechanics 

Motion  of  systems  of  particles  and 
rigid  bodies  in  three  dimensions, 
gra\itation,  noninertial  coordinate 
systems,  continuum  mechanics,  fluid 
dvnamics,  elementarv  Laffranarian 
theory,  small  oscillations  and  normal 
modes.  Prerequisites,  PHYSIC  141, 
161,  or  171.  M.ATH  233  (165). 

422  (222)  (I)  Electricity  and  Magnetism 
(Intermediate) 

Static  electric  and  magnetic  fields. 
Maxwell's  equations  in  matter,  scalar 
and  \ector  potentials,  multipole  ex- 
pansions, electromagnetic  induction, 
and    circuit    theorw     Prerequisites, 


PHYSIC   142, 
233  (165). 


M.\TH 


423  (223)  (II)  Statistical  Physics  and 
Thermodynamics 

Ei]uilibriimi  thermodvnamics.  Max- 
well relations,  phase  transitions,  ir- 
re\ersible  processes,  Fermi  and  Bose 
gases,  quantum  liquids  and  solids, 
fluctuations.  Prere(.|uisites,  PHYSIC 
142,  263  (163),  273  (173),  MATH 
233  (165). 

424  (224)  (II)  Modern  Physics 

Special  relali\it\.  black  hod\ 
spectrum,  Compton  effect,  photo- 
electric effect,  nuclei  and  atoms,  in- 
troductorx       quanlnm      mechanics. 
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molecules,  binding  energy  and  en- 
ergy bands  in  solids,  nuclear  physics. 
Prerequisites,  PHYSIC  142,  '  263 
(163),  273  (173).  VI.'\TH  233  (165). 

498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  Bv  ar- 
rangement with  department  and/or 
Honors  Office.  Credit,  4. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  depart- 
ment and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  1-5. 

530  (320)  (H)  Radiation  Physics 

Physical  principles  of  ionizing  and 
non-ionizing  radiations  are  dis- 
cussed. The  interactions  of  these 
radiations  with  matter  (physical  and 
biological)  are  considered.  .Applica- 
tions of  these  as  well  as  radioisotopes 
to  nuclear  medicine  and  other  prac- 
tical fields  (such  as  the  environment) 
are  discussed.  With  laboratory. 

Credit,  4. 

531  (321)  (I),  (II)  Electronics 
Instrumentation  for  Scientists  I 

Laboratory-oriented.  Basic  elec- 
tronics principles,  servo  svstems,  op- 
erational amplifiers,  digital  circuits, 
other  modern  devices.  Prerequisites, 
PHYSIC  142,  162,  or  172.  Two  class 
hours,  one  4-hour  laboratory 
period.  Credit,  4. 

532  (322)  Electronics  Instrumentation 
for  Scientists  II 

Digital  electronics.  Prerequisites, 
PHYSIC  331  (321). 

535  (375),  536  (376)  Advanced 
Laboratory  I,  II 

One  or  more  elected  experiments  or 
an  original  research  project.  Labora- 
tory work  normally  supervised  by  an 
individual  faculty  member  on  a 
one-on-one  basis.  Credit,  1-3. 

537   (371)  Experimental  Physics 

.\  series  of  independent  half  semes- 
ter modules.  Modern  laboratory 
practices  in  a  given  area  such  as  vac- 
uum techniques,  computational 
techniques,  low  temperature,  signals 
and  noise,  optics.  Modules  may  in- 
clude lectures  and  laboratories. 

Credit,  2. 


544  (365)  Advanced  Biophysics 

Selected  topics  in  biophysics.  Pre- 
requisites, PHYSIC  343  (225)  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

551  (351)  Applied  Quantum  Mechanics 

.Applications  of  quantum  principles 
to  materials  and  the  interaction  of 
radiation  with  matter.  Topics  in- 
clude electron  nuclear  interactions, 
nuclear  magnetic  resonance,  masers, 
lasers,  optical  pumping,  band  theory 
of  semiconductors,  and  supercon- 
ductivitv.  Prerequisite,  PHYSIC  424 
(224). 

552  (352)  Acoustics 

Derivation  of  acoustical  equations. 
Generation  of  sound;  interpretation 
of  forces  and  stresses  as  multipoles. 
Sound  propagation:  atmosphere 
acoustics,  rav  theorv,  refraction,  ab- 
sorption, scattering.  Non  ideal  be- 
havior: attenuation  in  porous  mate- 
rials, reverberation  and  decav  of  en- 
ergy, coupled  cavities.  Prerequisite, 
PHYSIC  421  (221). 

553  (353)  Optics 

Geometric  optics  and  classical  treat- 
ment of  the  interaction  of  radiation 
with  matter.  Light  as  a  statistical 
process;  correlation  fimctions.  Inter- 
ference and  spatial  coherence.  Fabry- 
Perot  interferometers.  Fourier  trans- 
form spectroscopy,  photo-detectors, 
modern  techniques  of  spectral 
analysis.  Prerequisites,  PHYSIC 
422  (222),  424  (224). 

554  (354)  Plasma  Physics 

The  occurrence  and  generation  of 
plasmas;  applications  to  such  prob- 
lems as  gas  lasers,  thermonuclear  fu- 
sion and  space  charge  effects.  CoUi- 
sional  processes,  motion  of  charged 
particles,  adiabatic  invariants,  mag- 
netic mirrors.  Field  equadons  and 
plasma  oscillations.  Prerequisites, 
PHYSIC  421  (221),  422  (222),  424 
(224). 

555  (355)  Hydrodynamics 

Introduction  to  theoretical  fluid  me- 
chanics. Development  of  general 
equations  of  motion.  Laminar  and 
turbulent  How.  Kinematics  and 
dynamics  of  real  fluids.  Treatment 
of  hydromechanic  instabilities.  Pre- 
requisite, PHYSIC  421  (221). 


558  (358)  Solid  State  Physics 

Introduction  to  theoretical  and  ex- 
perimental physics  of  the  solid  state. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

562  (362)  Electricity  and  Magnetism 
(Advanced) 

Description  of  electric  and  magnetic 
fields  in  a  dynamical  context.  Elec- 
tromagnetic radiation  theory,  optics, 
plasma  physics,  reladvistic  elec- 
trodynamics, cavity  resonators, 
wave-guides.  Prerequisite,  PHYSIC 
422  (222). 

563  (363)  Non-Equilibrium  Statistical 
Physics 

Non-equilibrium  statistical  pro- 
cesses. Transport  theory,  the  Boltz- 
mann  constant.  Prerequisite, 
PHYSIC  423  (223). 

564  (703)  (I)  Introductory  Quantum 
Mechanics 

Breakdown  of  classical  physics:  wave 
mechanics,  including  Schrodinger's 
equation  and  its  interpretation;  one 
dimensional  problems;  the  uncer- 
tainty principle;  harmonic  oscillator; 
hydrogen  atom.  Prerequisites, 
PHYSIC  421  (221),  424  (224). 

591   Seminar 

-An   aspect   of  physics   not    usually 
covered  in  regular  course  offerings. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. Credit,  1-3. 

596  Special  Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement. Credit,  1-6. 

ASTRONOMY  (A  Five  College  Depart- 
ment) 

Cliairman  of  Department:  Professor  William 
M.  Irvine.  Professors  Harrison,  Hu- 
guenin,  Seitter;  Associate  Professors 
Arny,  Dent,  C.  Gordon,  K.  Gordon, 
Greenstein,  Taylor,  Van  Blerkom;  .Assis- 
tant Professors  Dennis,  Goldsmith, 
Scoville,  Tademaru,  White. 

The  Five  College  Department  of  .As- 
tronomy is  administered  jointly  witli 
.Amherst,  Hampshire,  Vlount  Holyoke, 
and  Smith  Colleges.  The  elementary 
courses  for  non-majors  are  taught  sepa- 
rately at  each  campus  but  all  advanced 
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courses  are  given  on  a  joint  basis  for  stu- 
dents from  the  five  participating  institu- 
tions. Five  College  courses  are  identified 
in  the  Undergraduate  Catalog  by  ASTFC. 
The  Astronomy  Program  at  the  Univer- 
sity is  also  a  part  of  the  Department  of 
Phvsics  and  Astronomy.  Professor  T. 
Arnv  is  the  Chief  Adviser  for  Astronomy. 

Students  who  plan  to  go  to  graduate 
school  should  obtain  a  firm  foundation  in 
phvsics  and  mathematics  and  should  plan 
to  finish  satisfactorily  the  introductory 
physics  and  mathematics  sequences  and 
ASTRON  22  1  (222)-222  (223)  by  the  end 
of  the  sophomore  year.  During  the  junior 
and  senior  years  students  should  com- 
plete Mechanics,  Electricity  and  Mag- 
netism, Modern  Physics,  MATH  442 
(242),  and  three  courses  selected  from 
ASTRON  537  (237),  538  (238),  643  (343), 
644  (344),  and  independent  study.  It  is 
also  strongly  recommended  that  the  stu- 
dent obtain  a  good  reading  knowledge  of 
German,  French  or  Russian. 

More  flexibilitv  in  planning  courses  is 
available  to  those  majors  for  whom  the 
B.A.  or  B.S.  will  be  a  terminal  degree  in 
astronomv.  In  some  circumstances 
PHYSIC  142  and  ASTRON  111  (101)- 
112  (102)  will  be  acceptable  lower  division 
courses.  A  minimum  of  three  upper  divi- 
sion astronomy  courses  and  nine  addi- 
tional credits  of  upper  division  astronomy 
or  physics  must  be  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted. 

Those  students  wishing  a  B.S.  rather 
than  a  B.A.  degree  need  a  total  of  60 
credits  of  science  courses.  The  credits  re- 
quired beyond  those  explicitly  needed  for 
the  astronomy  major  may  be  chosen  from 
any  science  or  behavioral  science  courses. 

Independent  and  honors  work  are  en- 
couraged for  all  majors.  Opportunities 
for  theoretical  and  observational  work  are 
available  in  cosmology,  cosmogony,  radio 
astronomy,  planetary  atmospheres,  re- 
lativistic  astrophysics,  laboratory  as- 
trophysics, gravitational  theory,  infrared 
balloon  astronomy,  stellar  astrophysics, 
spectroscopy,  and  exobiology.  Facilities 
include  the  Laboratory  for  Infrared  As- 
trophvsics,  balloon  astronomy  equipment 
(16-inch  telescope,  cryogenic  detectors), 
the  Five  College  Radio  Observatory,  ac- 
cess (under  supervision)  to  the  120-foot 
NEROC  radio  antenna,  and  a  modern 
24-inch  Cassegrain  reflector.  Opportuni- 
ties for  summer  research  are  also  fre- 
quently available  including  an  exchange 
program  with  the  Observatory  of  Bonn 
University.  Original  publications  often 
result  from  undergraduate  research. 


SAMPLE  PROGRAM  I 

Freshman  Year 

Rhetoric 

MATH  131 

Elective 

Elective 

Elective 


Rhetoric 
MATH  132 
PHYSIC  161 
Elective 
Elective 


Sophomore  Year 

PHYSIC  162  PHYSIC  263  (163) 

MATH  233  (165)      MATH  431  (231) 

Elective  Elective 

ASTRON  221  (222)  ASTRON  222  (223) 

Elective  Elective 

Junior  Year 

ASTRON  537  (237)  ASTRON  234 
PHIL  310  (230)         ASTRON  396  (386) 
PHYSIC  300  (220)    Elective 
Elective  Elective 

Elective  Elective 

Senior  Year 

ASTRON  396  (386)  Ed.  Block 

PHYSIC  301 

MATH  300  (200) 

Ed.  Psych. 

Elective 

SAMPLE  PROGRAM  II 

Freshman  Year 

Rhetoric  Rhetoric 

MATH  131  MATH  132 

PHYSIC  171  or  161PHYSIC  172  or  162 

Elective  Elective 

Elective  Elective 

Sophomore  Year 

Elective  Elective 

MATH  223  (165)      MATH  431  (231) 

PHYSIC  273  ASTRON  222  (223) 

(173)  or  263  (163) 
ASTRON  221  (222)  Elective 
Elective  Elective 


Junior  Year 
Mechanics 
Electricity/ 

Magnetism 
MATH  441  (241) 
Elective 
Elective 


Modern  Physics 
Thermodynamics 

MATH  442  (242) 
ASTRON  538  (238) 
Elective 


Senior  Year 

ASTRON  643  (343)  .ASTRON  644  (344) 

Elective  Elective 

Elective  Elective 

Physics/  Physics/ 

Astron  Elective  Astron  Elective 

Note:  Elccti\es  include  courses  neecled  to  satist\  col- 
lege and  Uni\'efsitv  distribution  rec|iiireinents. 


100  (I),  (II)  Exploring  the  Universe  (E) 

Not  open  to  Physical  Science  or  En- 
gineering majors.  The  earth,  its 
structure  and  age,  the  moon,  the 
sun,  other  planets  and  the  origin  of 
the  solar  systein.  Stars  and  galaxies, 
their  birth  and  death.  The  universe, 
its  structure  and  evolution.  Sup- 
plemented by  occasional  hours  of 
evening  observation. 

103  (I),  (II)  Astronomical  Observations 

A  laboratory  and  field  course  for 
those  not  majoring  in  phvsics  and  as- 
tronomy and  preferably  who  are  tak- 
ing or  have  taken  either  ASTRON 
100,  111  (101),  or  112  (102).  Tele- 
scopic observations,  evening  field 
trips,  daytime  field  trips  to  the  Five 
College  Radio  Observatory  and 
Planetarium,  and  examination  of  as- 
tronomical photographs.      Credit,  1. 

105  (II)  Weather  and  Our  Atmosphere 

An  introduction  to  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere, including  weather  fore- 
casting, the  origins  of  rainbows, 
sundogs,  fog,  inversions,  halos, 
thunderstorms,  and  other  common 
phenomena. 

111  (101)  (I)  The  Solar  System  (E) 

Earth,  moon,  tides,  laws  of  motion, 
planets  and  satellites,  the  sun.  Origin 
of  the  solar  system  and  current 
theories  of  the  origin  of  life.  AS- 
TRON 103  is  an  optional  laboratory. 

112  (102)  (II)  Stars  and  Galaxies  (E) 

The  astronomical  imiverse.  As- 
tronomical instruinents.  Stellar  dis- 
tances and  motions,  star  clusters, 
nebulae,  pulsars,  quasars.  Evolution 
of  stars  and  galaxies,  cosmology. 
ASTRON  103  is  an  optional  labora- 
tory. 

169  (II)  (See  PHYSIC  169).  Science 
for  Readers  Of  Science  Fiction. 

191,  192  Freshman  Seminar  I,  II 

Informal  discussion  of  topics  of  cur- 
rent interest.  Topics  vary  from 
semester  to  semester:  typically  may 
include  new  findings  of  planetary 
exploration,  cosmology  and  stellar 
evolution.  Credit,  I. 

220  (II)  Cosmology  (E) 

Cosinological  models  and  the  rela- 
tionship  between    models   and   ob-    i 
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servable  parameters.  Topics  in  cur- 
rent astronomy  which  bear  upon 
cosmological  problems,  including 
background  electromagnetic  radia- 
tion, nucleosynthesis,  dating 
methods,  determinations  of  the 
mean  density  of  the  universe  and  the 
Hubble  constant,  and  tests  of  gravi- 
tational theories.  Questions  concern- 
ing the  foundations  of  cosmology, 
and  its  future  as  a  science.  Two 
2-hour  meetings.  Prerequisites,  one 
semester  of  calculus  and  one  science 


221  (222)  (I)  Introduction  to  Astronomy 
(Stars  and  Planets)  (ASTFC  21)  (22) 
For  astronomy  majors  or  others  in- 
terested in  a  quantitative  introduc- 
tory course.  Newtonian  gravitation 
and  the  structure  of  the  solar  system; 
properties  of  the  planets,  meteors 
and  comets;  origin  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem; black-body  radiation  and  stellar 
magnitudes;  spectral  lines  and  the 
spectral  classification  of  stars;  binary 
stars  and  stellar  masses;  nuclear  en- 
ergy and  the  structure  and  evolution 
of  stars;  the  Hertzsprung-Russell 
diagram.  Two  90-minute  lectures 
per  week  plus  evening  laboratories. 
Prerequisites,  PHYSIC  171  or  161  or 
141,  MATH  1 3 1  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. Credit,  4. 

222  (223)  (II)  Introduction  to 
Astronomy  (Galaxies  and  The 
Universe)  (ASTFC  22)  (23) 

For  astronomy  majors  or  others  in- 
terested in  a  quantitative  introduc- 
tory course.  Variable  and  exploding 
stars,  pulsars.  X-ray  astronomy,  the 
interstellar  medium,  galactic  struc- 
ture, external  galaxies,  quasars  and 
cosmology.  Two  90-minute  lectures 
per  week  plus  evening  laboratories. 
Although  ASTRON  222  (223)  may 
be  taken  before  ASTRON  221  (222), 
most  students  do  not:  those  who  do 
require  some  outside  reading  to 
orient  themselves  and  should  consult 
with  instructor  at  the  beginning  of 
course.  Prerequisites,  same  as  221 
(222).  Credit,  4. 

231  (I)  Space  Science:  the  Solar  System. 
(ASTFC  31)  (E) 

Modern  studies  of  the  solar  system. 
Emphasis  on  recent  manned  and 
unmanned  missions  undertaken  by 
NASA  and  interpretation  of  results. 


Primarily  for  non-science  majors. 
Two  90-minute  lectures  per  week. 
Prerequisites,  ASTRON  111  (101)- 
112  (102)  or  221  (222)  and  MATH 
131. 

234  (II)  History  of  Astronomy  (ASTFC 

34) 

The  progress  of  astronomy,  traced 
from  prehistoric  petroglyphs  to  the 
space  age.  Emphasis  on  the  devel- 
opment of  important  ideas  in  the 
field  and  the  relation  of  astronomy 
to  other  cultural  trends.  Sup- 
plemented by  occasional  use  of  the 
planetarium  and  the  departmental 
telescopes.  Prerequisite,  ASTRON 
HI  (101)-112  (102)  or  221  (222). 

353  (257)  (II)  (See  Physic  353  (257) ) 
Atmospheric  Physics 


396  (I),  (II)  (385,  386)  Special  Problems. 

An  individual  research  project  ap- 
proved   by    the    department.     Pre- 
requisite, permission  of  department. 
Credit,  1-6. 

498  (398).  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  ar- 
rangement with  department  and/or 
Honors  Office.  Credit,  4. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  depart- 
ment and  /or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  1-5. 

537  (237)  (I)  Optical  Observations 
(ASTFC  37)  (E) 

An  introduction  to  the  techniques  of 
gathering  and  analyzing  astronomi- 
cal data.  Subjects  to  be  covered  de- 
pend somewhat  on  individual  inter- 
ests: fundamental  astronomical 
catalogues  and  their  uses,  photogra- 
phy, photometry,  spectroscopy  and 
classification  of  spectra,  techniques 
of  planetarium  use,  basic  radio  as- 
tronomy, introduction  to  telescope 
design  and  use,  the  astronomical  dis- 
tance scale.  Some  observing  sessions 
to  be  arranged.  Prerequisite,  AS- 
TRON 111  (101)-112  (102),  or  221 
(222),  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Credit,  4. 


538  (238)  (II)  Techniques  of  Radio 
Astronomy.  (ASTFC  38)  (E) 

Introduction  to  radio  astronomy. 
Emphasis  on  practical  techniques. 
The  Five  College  Quabbin  Radio  As- 
tronomy Observatory  is  u,sed  to  ob- 
serve pulsars  and  other  radio 
sources,  and  to  perform  flux  density 
and  interferometric  position  mea- 
surements. Two  90-minute  lectures 
per  week  plus  observing  sessions. 

Credit,  4. 

Zoology 

Chairman  of  Department:  Professor  John 
Palmer;  Gilbert  L.  Woodside  Professor  of 
Zoology,  Vincent  Dethier;  Professor 
Emeritus,  Donald  Fairbairn;  Professors 
Bartlett,  Honigberg,  Moner,  Nutting, 
Ranch,  J.  Roberts,  L.  Roberts,  H.D. 
Rollason  (.Associate  Chairman).  Sargent, 
Snedecor,  Stuart;  .\ssociate  Professors 
.Andrews,  Edwards,  Kaulenas,  Klingener, 
Levin,  Ludlam,  Mange,  O'Connor, 
Potswald,  G.  Rollason,  Snyder,  Wood- 
cock, Wyse;  Assistant  Professors  Coombs, 
Kunkel,  Lister,  Noden,  Novak,  Searcy, 
White. 

The  Zoology  Department  offers  a 
variety  of  general  interest  courses  in  ecol- 
ogy, behavior,  natural  history,  genetics, 
and  physiology. 

For  students  who  decide  to  major  in 
zoology,  the  curriculum  provides  the 
basic  concepts  in  all  areas  of  zoology,  but 
allows  for  various  individual  interests. 
Zoology  majors  should  complete  ZOOL 
510  (240),  Principles  of  Genetics;  ZOOL 
560  (360),  Cell  Physiology;  and  one 
course  from  each  of  the  following  groups: 
Vertebrate  Zoology: 

ZOOL       521       (221),       Comparative 
.Anatomy 
ZOOL  523  (223),  Histology 
ZOOL  527  (227),  Embryology 
Invertebrate  Zoology: 

ZOOL  530  (281),  Biology  of  the  Inver- 
tebrates I 

ZOOL  531  (282),  Biology  of  the  Inver- 
tebrates II 

ZOOL  532  (283).  General  Parasitology 
Ecology,  Population,  Behavior: 

ZOOL  512  (243),  Population  Biology 
ZOOL  535  (335),  Limnology 
ZOOL  537  (337),  Ecology 
ZOOL  550  (350),  .Animal  Behavior 
Physiology,  Development: 

ZOOL  366,  Vertebrate  Physiology 
ZOOL  370,  Comparative  Physiology 
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ZOOL  380,  Developmental  Biology 

ZOOL  568,  Endocrinology 

Background  knowledge  in  allied  fields 
aids  understanding  of  zoological  ideas; 
thus,  additional  requirements  are: 

BOTANY  100,  Introductory  Botanv 

PHYSIC  141/142,  Introductory  Physics 

MATH  127/128,  Calculus  for' the  Life 

and  Social  Sciences. 
Students  contemplating  a  major  in 
zoology  should  also  enroll  in  CHEM  1 1 1 
their  first  semester  in  order  to  anticipate 
those  zoology  courses  which  have  general 
chemistry  (CHEM  111/ 1 12),  organic 
chemistry  (CHEM  261/262  or  250  (160), 
each  with  laboratory)  or  biochemistry 
(BIOCHM  420  (220)  or  523  (223)  as  pre- 
requisites. No  other  scheduling  difficul- 
ties should  be  encountered,  although  the 
student  should,  of  course,  plan  ahead 
with  regard  to  all  prerequisites,  and  fall- 
versus-spring  schediding  of  some  courses. 

Students  may  substitute  for  MATH 
127/128  either  of  the  following  se- 
quences: STATIS  431/432  (231/232), 
Fundamentals  of  Statistical  Inference;  or 
COINS  122,  Introduction  to  Problem 
Solving,  plus  a  second  COINS  course  for 
which  122  is  a  prerequisite.  Other  sub- 
stitutions are  possible.  For  example,  stu- 
dents with  a  strong  interest  in  chemical 
biology  may,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Chemistry  Department,  substitute  CHEM 
113/1 14  for  CHEM  1 1 1/112;  those  with  a 
special  interest  in  physics  may  wish  to 
substitute  PHYSIC  161/162/163  for 
PHYSIC  141/142.  The  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence degree  requires  a  total  of  60  credits 
in  natural  science,  mathematics,  or 
psychology.  A  few  courses  elected  from 
these  areas  will  bring  a  zoology  major's 
program  to  the  necessary  60-credit  level. 

A  new  course.  Introductory  Zoology 
for  Majors,  is  offered  as  ZOO  190  and  is 
required  as  a  first  course  for  all  majors. 
ZOO  101  has  been  revised  to  better  satisfy 
the  needs  of  the  non-science  major. 

The  curriculum  for  those  who  plan  to 
become  certified  secondary  school  biology 
teachers  is  somewhat  broader.  Additional 
botany  courses  [BOTANY  225  (125)  and, 
226  (126)].  and  several  psychology  and 
education  courses,  as  well  as  practice 
teaching,  provide  the  needed  back- 
ground. Also  ZOOL  235  (135),  Introduc- 
tory Physiology,  may  be  substituted  for 
the  last  group  of  zoology  courses  listed 
above.  Students  are  urged  to  contact  the 
Science  Education  advisor  in  the  School 


of  Education  as  early  in  their  academic 
careers  as  possible  since  good  course 
planning  will  expedite  their  very  full  pro- 
grams. Written  application  to  the  teacher 
preparation  program  is  required  for  stu- 
dent teaching  placement. 

Zoology  may  also  be  elected  as  the  area 
of  primary  concentration  in  the  science 
major  which  is  a  College  of  Arts  &  Sci- 
ences major  described  elsewhere.  The 
primary  concentration  requires  comple- 
tion of  six  courses,  including  at  least  one 
from  each  of  the  following  groups. 

Group  1   (Physiology):  235  (135),  430 
(230)  or  560  (360) 

Group  2  (Genetics):  245  (145)  or  510 
(240) 

Group  3  (Tissues,  Organs,  or  Or- 
ganisms): 521  (221),  523 
(223),  527  (227)  530  (281), 
531  (282),  or  532  (283) 

Group  4  (Populations,  Environment, 
or  Behavior):  512  (243),  535 
(335),  537  (337),  or  550  (350) 

The  zoology  faculty  stands  ready  to  as- 
sist the  student  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Up- 
to-date  information  on  course  selection, 
the  honors  program  for  qualified  stu- 
dents, special  courses,  individualized 
work.  [ZOOL  196/296,  396/496  (385/ 
386)],  Senior  Honors  [ZOOL  499  (398/ 
399)],  and  summer  research  opportuni- 
ties are  readily  available  from  your  advisor 
or  other  members  of  the  faculty.  It  is 
useful  to  establish  rapport  with  your  ad- 
visor, and  to  seek  as  much  information  as 
possible  about  careers  in  zoology.  Publica- 
tions of  the  University  and  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  Information  and  Advis- 
ing Office  (CASIAC)  also  provide  infor- 
mation on  procedures  to  ease  your 
progress  and  on  the  vast  array  of  courses 
to  enrich  your  undergraduate  education. 

101   (I,  II)  Introductory  Zoology  (E) 

Zoological  areas  of  interest  to  hu- 
mans personally  and  collectively  in- 
cluding certain  aspects  of  anatomy, 
physiology,  inheritance,  evolution, 
behavior,  and  ecology.  Two  class 
hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory. 

196   Independent  Study 

By  arrangement  with  a  member  of 
the  faculty.  Credit,  1-6. 

200  (11)  Natural  History  (E) 

Basic  features  of  the  solar  system. 
earth  structure,  climate,  and  living 
organisms   of  concern    to    the    nat- 


uralist, conservationist,  field 
biologist,  and  primary  or  secondary 
school  teacher.  Many  field  trips.  Pre- 
requisite, one  semester  of  biology, 
preferably  with  laboratory.  One  class 
hour,  one  4-hour  laboratory. 

235  (I,  II)  (135)  Introductory 
Physiology  (E) 

Circulation,  respiration,  digestion, 
metabolism,  excretion,  hormonal 
and  nervous  coordination,  muscular 
activity,  and  reproduction  in  the 
human.  Prerequisite,  ZOOL  101. 
Two  class  hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory. 

245  (II)  (145)  Human  Genetics  (E) 

General  principles  of  heredity,  their 
application  to  humankind,  and  the 
methods  of  science.  Topics  include 
Mendelism,  chromosomal  and 
biochemical  disorders,  sex  linkage, 
blood  groups,  and  prospects  for 
inodern  genetic  technologies.  Not 
open  to  students  majoring  in  biolog- 
ical sciences.  Prerequisite,  ZOOL 
101. 

250  (I)  (150)  Biology  Of  Behavior  (E) 

The  biological  approach  to  the  study 
of  animal  behavior.  Historical,  de- 
scriptive, physiological,  and  evo- 
lutionary aspects;  the  relationships 
of  animal  behavior  studies  to  the 
understanding  of  human  behavior 
and  sociobiology.  Not  for  major 
credit.  Prerequisite,  one  semester  of 
biological  science  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

261   (I)  (161)  Biology  of  Birds  (E) 

Selected  topics  in  avian  biology: 
birds'  migrations  and  navigational 
capabilities;  breeding  behavior; 
structural  and  fimctional  spe- 
cializations; origin  and  evolution; 
ecology.  Prerequisite,  one  semester 
of  biological  science. 

276  (I,  II)  (176)  Ecology  of  Man  (E) 

Man's  interactions  with  and  percep- 
tions of  the  natural  environment. 
Problems  of  population,  pollution, 
resources  and  hiunan  behaviors  in 
relation  to  ecological  theory.  Not 
open  to  students  majoring  in  biolog- 
ical sciences.  Prerequisite,  1  labora- 
tory course  in  biological  science. 


296     Independent  Study 

By  arrangement. 


Credit.  1-6. 
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337  (I)  (137),  338  (II)  (138)  Human 
Anatomy  and  Physiology 

A  systematic  approach  to  the  study 
of  the  human  body  with  integration 
of  structure  and  function.  Primarily 
for  students  intending  to  study  nurs- 
ing; open  to  others  with  permission. 
Prerequisite,  one  semester  of  science 
with  laboratory;  credit  only  for  full- 
year  course.  Three  class  hours,  1  3- 
hour  laboratory. 

Credit,  4  per  semester. 
1396    Independent  Study 


By  arrangement. 


Credit,  1-6. 


430  (II)  (230)  Systems  of  the  Human 
Body 

Lectures  present  a  detailed  and  inte- 
grated studv  of  human  anatomy  and 
physiology.  Laboratories  deal  with 
functional  properties  of  the  human 
organism  and  are  supplemented  by 
exercises  in  gross  anatomy  of  the  cat 
and  rat.  Designed  for  students  in 
Medical  Technology  and  Public 
Health;  others  must  have  instruc- 
tor's permission.  Prerequisites, 
CHEM  1 12,  ZOOL  101.  Three  class 
hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory. 

Credit,  4. 


496    Independent  Study 

By  arrangement. 


Credit,  1-6. 


498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  ar- 
rangement with  department  and/or 
Honors  Office.  Credit,  4. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangment  with  depart- 
ment and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  1-5. 

510  (I,  II)  (240)  Principles  of  Genetics 
(Same  as  BOTANY  540  (240)) 
Mechanisms  of  heredity  in  plants 
and  animals,  emphasizing  transmis- 
sion and  action  of  genes,  population 
genetics,  and  evolution.  Not  open  to 
students  who  have  passed  /OOL  245 
(145).  Prerequisites,  CHEM  111,  one 
semester  of  Biological  science. 

512   (II)  (243)  Introductory  Population 
Biology 

.\n  evolutionary  and  integrated  in- 
troduction to  the  demographic, 
ecological,  genetic,  and  geographic 


aspects  of  the  biology  of  populations. 
Consideration  of  social  implications 
and  utility.  Background  in  prob- 
ability theory,  statistics,  and  mathe- 
matical and  numerical  modelling. 
Prerequisites,  ZOOL  245  (145)  or 
510  (240)  or  equivalent,  and  1 
semester  of  mathematics.  Two  class 
hours  and  one  2-hour  period  for 
discussion  and  problem  solving. 

514  (I)  (246)  Population  Genetics 

The  causes  of  evolution,  emphasiz- 
ing genetical,  ecological,  and  behav- 
ioral aspects.  Some  problems  ap- 
proached through  mathematical 
models,  stressing  their  biological  im- 
plications. Prerequisites,  ZOOL  510 
(340)  and  M.ATH  123  or  135  and 
permission  of  instructor. 

521  (I,  II)  (221)  Comparative  Vertebrate 
Anatomy 

Structure  and  phylogeny  of  verte- 
brates. Laboratory  work  illustrates 
evolutionary  trends  and  spe- 
cializations and  provides  experience 
in  dissection.  Prerequisite,  ZOOL 
101  or  510  (240).  Two  class  hours, 
one  3-hour  laboratory. 

522  (II)  (222)  Vertebrate  Fossils  and 
Evolution 

Introduction  to  vertebrate  history 
emphasizing  fossil  forms:  changes  in 
locomotory,  feeding,  and  defense 
structures,  nature  of  transitions  be- 
tween groups,  stratigraphic  uses  of 
vertebrate  fossils,  and  modes  of  life 
of  extinct  animals.  Illustrated  by 
museum  specimens.  Prerequisites, 
one  semester  of  zoologv',  geology,  or 
physical  anthropology. 

523  (I,  II)  (223)  Histology 

Structure  of  cells,  tissues,  and  organs 
as  related  to  function;  emphasis  on 
the  mammal;  introduction  to  mic- 
rotechnique. Prerequisite,  ZOOL 
101  or  510  (240).  Two  class  hours, 
one  3-hour  laboratory. 

527  (II)  (227)  Embryology 

.\  survey  of  embryonic  development 
from  a  combined  descriptive,  com- 
parative, and  analytical  point  of 
view.  Laboratories  deal  with  de- 
scriptive and  comparative  phases  of 
ontogeny,  especially  of  amphibia, 
birds,  and  mammals.  Two  class 
hours.  One  3-hour  laboratory.  Pre- 
requisite, ZOOL  101  or  510  (240). 


530  (I)  (281),  531  (I,  II)  (282)  Biology  of 
the  Invertebrates  I,  II 

Ecology,  physiology,  development 
and  phylogeny  of  invertebrate  ani- 
mals. Protozoa,  Cnidaria,  Platyhel- 
minthes,  Nematoda,  Molusca,  etc. 
covered  in  530  (281);  .\nnelida,  .\v- 
thropoda,  Echinodermata,  etc. 
covered  in  531  (282).  Either  course 
may  be  elected  independently.  Pre- 
requisite, ZOOL  101  or  510  (240). 
Two  class  hours,  one  3-hour  labora- 
tory. 

532  (II)  (283)  General  Parasitology 

Morphology,  life  cycles  and  physiol- 
ogy of  protozoan  and  helminth 
parasites,  with  emphasis  on  broad 
aspects  of  parasitism  and  examples 
with  medical  and  economic  interest. 
Prerequisites,  ZOOL  101  or  510 
(240),  CHEM  1 12  or  114.  Two  class 
hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory'. 

535  (II)  (335)  Limnology 

The  physical  and  chemical 
properties  of  inland  waters  and  the 
relationships  between  these 

properties  and  the  biota.  Models  of 
nutrient  cycles  are  used  to  quantify 
these  relationships.  Prerequisites, 
CHEM  112  and  Junior  standing. 
Two  class  hours,  one  3-hour  labora- 
tory. 

537  (II)  (337)  Ecology 

Comprehensive  introduction  to 
theoretical  and  empirical  ecology, 
including  the  regulation,  distribu- 
tion and  evolution  of  populations 
and  communities.  Labs  emphasize 
techniques  used  to  compare  the  flora 
and  fauna  of  forests,  ponds,  streams 
and  the  marine  intertidal.  Prerequi- 
sites, ZOOL  101,  M.\TH  128.  Two 
class  hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory. 

540  (I)  (300)  Vertebrate  Zoology 

Morphology  and  biology  of  recent 
vertebrates  with  emphasis  on  fresh- 
water fishes,  amphibians  and  rep- 
tiles. Laboratories  combine  descript- 
ive and  analytical  summaries  of  the 
major  groups  represented  in  North 
.\merican  fauna.  Prerequisites. 
ZOOL  101  and  510  (240).  Two  class 
hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory. 

542  (II)  (302)  Ichthyology 

Structure  and  function  of  fishes, 
particularly  marine  teleosts  and  car- 
tilagenous  species;  apsects  of  dexel- 
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opment,  distribution,  and 

adaptations  to  aquatic  habitats.  Lab- 
oratories consider  anatomy,  diver- 
sity, and  biological  bases  for  clas- 
sification of  principal  taxa.  Pre- 
requisite, ZOOL  521  (221)  or  540 
(300).  Two  class  hours.  One  3-hour 
laboratory. 

546  (II)  (306)  Ornithology 

An  introduction  to  avian  biology  for 
majors  in  the  biological  sciences. 
Emphasis  on  structure,  function, 
classification,  and  behavior.  Pre- 
requisite, ZOOL  521  (221)  (pre- 
ferred) or  540  (300)  two  class  hours, 
one  3-hour  laboratory. 


548  (II)  (308)  Mammalogy 

Evolution,  distribution,  classification 
and  ecology  of  mammals.  Labora- 
tory includes  selected  aspects  of 
structure  and  ecology,  specimen 
preparation,  and  identification  of 
local  fauna.  Prerequisite,  ZOOL  52 1 
(221)  or  540  (300).  Two  class  hours, 
one  3-hour  laboratory. 

550  (I,  II)  (350)  Animal  Behavior 

The  biological  bases  of  animal  be- 
havior. Analysis  of  the  methods  and 
objectives  of  current  research,  in- 
cluding ethology,  physiological  be- 
havior, evolutionary  behavior,  and 
sociobiology.  Prerequisite.  ZOOL 
101  or  510  (240),  PSYCH  101  or  250 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

560  (I,  II)  (360)  Cell  Physiology 

Modern  trends  in  physiology  with 
emphasis  on  chemical  and  physical 
properties  of  cells  including  cell  ul- 
trastructure  and  metabolism,  mem- 
brane properties,  muscle  contraction 
and  molecular  biology.  Prerequisite: 
organic  chemistry.  Three  class 
hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory. 

Credit.  4. 

566  (I)  (366)  Vertebrate  Physiology 

Eunction  of  organs  and  organ  sys- 
tems in  vertebrates.  Not  open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  passed  ZOOL  235 
(135)  or  430  (230).  Prerequisite 
ZOOL  560  (360)  or  BIOCHM  420 
(220)  or  523  (223).  Two  class  hours, 
one  3-hour  laboratory. 

568  (II)  (784)  Endocrinology 

The  importance  of  the  endocrines  in 
their  control  over  normal  functions 


(growth,  metabolism,  reproduction, 
etc.)  in  a  variety  of  animals.  Pre- 
requisite ZOOL  566  (366).  Two  class 
hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory. 

570  (II)  (370)  Comparative  Physiology 

Physiological  principles  involved  in 
adaptations  of  animals  to  their  envi- 
ronment; laboratory  emphasis  on 
experimental  methods  used  to  study 
adaptive  mechanisms.  Prerequisite, 
ZOOL  560  (360).  Two  class  hours, 
one  5-hour  laboratory,  alternate 
weeks. 

575  (II)  (275)  Biology  of  Protozoa 

Structure  and  physiology  of 
protozoa,  with  emphasis  on  contri- 
butions made  to  basic  problems  of 
biology  through  study  of  these  or- 
ganisms. Prerequisites,  ZOOL  101  or 
510  (240),  2  additional  laboratory 
courses  in  biological  sciences  and 
CHEM  262.  One  class  hour,  one 
2-hour  and  one  3-hour  laboratory. 

580  (I,  II)  (380)  Developmental  Biology 

Physiological  and  biochemical  as- 
pects of  development.  Laboratory 
includes  seminars,  discussions,  and 
experimental  work.  Prerequisites, 
BIOCHM  420  (220)  or  523  (223), 
ZOOL  560  (360).  Two  class  hours, 
one  3-hour  laboratory. 

Note;  Siimmei-  courses  such  as  Invertebrate 
/.oologv,  Invertebrate  Einbn'Olog\",  and 
Marine  Ecology  taken  at  the  Marine  Biological 
Laboratory,  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts  or 
study  at  tlie  University's  Vantucket  Island  Field 
Station  or  other  biological  held  stations  will  be 
awarded  ^^  to  6  credits  upon  certilication  of 
satistactory  achievement  in  6  to  VI  weeks  of 
studv . 


Anthropology 

Chairman  of  Department:  Professor  Donald 
A.  Proulx.  Professors  Eraser,  Halpern, 
Pi-Sunyer,  Salzmann  and  Woodbury;  As- 
sociate Professors  Armelagos,  Cole,  Eaul- 
kingham,  Hudson,  Thomas  and  Wobst; 
Assistant  Professors  Dincauze,  Eorman, 
Fortier  and  Swedlund;  Visiting  Assistant 
Professor  Peters. 

Anthropology  majors  must  take  ANTH 
104  and  one  other  of  the  following  intro- 
ductory courses:  102,  103,  or  105.  They 
should  also  take  at  least  one  other  course 
in  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences 
(either  Sociology,  Economics,  Political 
Science  or  Psychology).  .^11  majors  must 
elect  a  minimum  of  30  credits  in  .An- 
thropology, with  at  least  21  of  these  cred- 
its chosen  from  courses  above  the  100 
level.  The  maximum  acceptable  credits  in 
Anthropology  is  45.  Students  choosing 
.Anthropology  as  a  major  are  also  re- 
quired to  take  a  course  in  quantitative 
methods  selected  from  a  list  available 
from  the  department.  Under  special  cir- 
cumstances, and  with  the  advisor's  ap- 
proval, an  .Anthropology  major  may  be 
allowed  to  substitute  as  part  of  the  de- 
partmental requirements  non-duplicating 
Anthropology  courses  given  at  another  of 
the  Five  College  Cooperative  institutions. 
Transfer  students  must  take  a  minimum 
of  15  credits  of  their  Anthropology  re- 
quirement from  this  department. 
Professor  .Alan  Swedlund  is  Chief  Adviser 
for  Anthropology. 

100  General  Anthropology  (D) 

A  holistic  introduction  to  an- 
thropology for  the  non-major  stres- 
sing the  interconnections  of  ar- 
chaeology, physical,  cultural  and  lin- 
guistic anthropologv.  Two  lecture 
meetings  and  1  discussion  section. 
Non-majors  only. 

102  Introduction  to  Archaeology  (D) 

The  history,  methods  and  theory  of 
archaeology,  with  an  outline  of  the 
main  characteristics  of  the  prehis- 
toric record  throughout  the  world. 
Two  lecture  meetings,  1  discussion 
and  /or  demonstration  section. 

103  Introduction  to  Physical 
Anthropology 

Human  evolution,  human  variation, 
racial  classifications,  racism,  and 
modern  theories  of  variation. 
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1104  Introduction  to  Cultural 
Anthropology  (D) 

Social  and  cultural  anthropology  de- 
aling with  variations  among  societies 
in  technology  and  economics,  social 
and  political  organization,  art,  reli- 
gion, and  ideology. 

105  Introduction  to  Linguistic 
Anthropology 

Sur\ey  of  the  role  and  contributions 
of  linguistics  in  anthropology. 
Biological  foundations  of  language; 
the  process  of  communication;  lan- 
guage structure;  linguistic  ontogeny, 
phylogeny,  and  prehistory;  the  prin- 
ciple of  linguistic  realitivitv;  and 
other  topics. 

204  The  Origins  of  Ancient 
Civilizations  (D) 

A  critical  analysis  of  the  archaeologi- 
cal data  and  theories  pertaining  to 
the  origins  and  rise  of  ciyilizations  in 
the  Old  World  and  the  New.  Pre- 
requisite, ANTH  102  recom- 
mended. 

220  Research  Techniques  in  Physical 
Anthropology;  Skeletal  Analysis 

Methods  for  excavating  and  analyz- 
ing human  skeletal  material  with 
emphasis  on  sexing  and  aging  tech- 
niques. Problems  of  growth  and  de- 
velopment and  in  pathology.  Two 
2-hour  labs. 

223  Peoples  of  The  American 
Southwest 

The  lifestyles  and  institutions,  past 
and  present,  of  the  Indian, 
Mexican-American  and  .\nglo 
groups  who  presently  inhabit  the 
American  Southwest  and  the  rela- 
tionships between  these  groups  and 
the  ways  in  which  they  perceive 
themselves  and  each  other. 

228  Images  of  U.S.  Indians 

Some  of  the  ways  in  which  U.S.  In- 
dians have  been  peixeived  by  social 
scientists,  federal  and  other  ofiicials, 
"do-gooders"  and  novelists,  from  the 
18th  to  the  20th  centuries.  Students 
expected  to  read  extensively  in  areas 
of  their  personal  choice;  books  to  be 
selected  from  a  long  bibliography. 
No  prerequisites;  open  to  non- 
majors. 


233  (333)  Kinship  and  Social 
Organization 

Designed  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  basic  conceptual  tools  and  prob- 
lems in  this  field.  Principles  of  social 
organization  such  as  kinship,  de- 
scent, ranking,  etc.,  examined  with 
reference  to  individual  societies  and 
general  theory. 

234  Primitive  Art 

A  sinvey  of  the  cultural  and  aes- 
thetic aspects  of  the  visual  arts  of 
primitive  societies  in  subSaharan  .Af- 
rica, Oceania,  and  North  America, 
Emphasis  on  the  function  and  mean- 
ing of  art  in  society. 

255   Pre-Industrial  Technology 

Analysis  of  selected  aspects  of  the 
material  culture  of  simpler  societies, 
both  past  and  present,  in  relation  to 
social  and  economic  aspects  of  cul- 
ture. Prerequisite,  .\NTH  102  or 
104. 

268  (365)  World  Ethnography  (D) 

Selected  societies  of  .\frica,  the 
Americas,  .\sia  and  Oceania.  Prob- 
lems of  comparing  societies,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  their  environ- 
mental contexts  and  levels  of  prod- 
uctivity. Prerequisite,  .^NTH  104  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

281   (381)  Quantitative  Methods  in 
Anthropology 

The  interpretation  and  analysis  of 
data  from  all  fields  of  anthropology. 
Descriptive  statistics,  formulation 
and  testing  of  hypotheses,  correla- 
tion and  regression.  Discussion  of 
current  trends  in  the  methodology 
of  anthropological  research. 

316  Primate  Evolution 

Survey  of  primate  evolution,  includ- 
ing the  evolutionary  history  of  the 
prosimians,  monkeys,  apes  and  man, 
with  emphasis  on  the  diversification 
of  apes  and  the  origin  of  man. 

317  Primate  Behavior 

Emphasizes  the  adapti\e  behavioral 
complexes  in  field  and  laboratory 
studies  of  the  four  living  grades  of 
primates:  prosimians,  monkeys,  apes 
and  man.  Special  aggression,  etc., 
considered. 


325  Analysis  of  Material  Culture 

Methods  and  techniques  ol  the 
analysis  of  material  culture  and  its 
interrelationships  with  other  aspects 
of  cultural  systems  —  economic, 
technological,  behavioral,  social,  etc. 
Emphasis  will  vary  with  instructor. 

330  Social  Organization  of  Imperialism 

.\nalysis  of  the  varieties  of  social  re- 
lations between  industrial  societies 
and  non-industrial  areas  of  the 
world.  Special  attention  to  the  devel- 
opment of  Western  imperialism  on 
Africa,  ,\sia  and  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  to  the  patterns  of 
resistance,  accommodation  and  re- 
bellion that  have  developed  in  re- 
sponse. 

337   (236)  Archaeology  of  Mesoamerica 

The  growth  of  civilization  in  Mexico 
and  Central  .\merica  from  its  ear- 
liest antecedents  to  the  Spanish 
Conquest,  based  on  archaeological  re- 
search. Prerequisite,  ANTH  102  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

345  (263)  Urban  Anthropology 

Using  as  a  point  of  departure  the 
current  urban  condition,  the  origins 
and  evoltition  of  cities  are  explored 
in  a  cross-cultural  framework.  Em- 
phasis on  the  nature  of  rural-urban 
relationships  and  how  these  have 
changed  over  time. 

352  (252)  Rural  and  Peasant  Societies 

(D) 

Rural  and  peasant  societies  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  population  and 
institutions,  their  emerging  needs, 
and  their  relation  to  mass  society. 
Prerequisite,  SOCIOL  101  or 
ANTH  104. 

355  (269)  Cultures  of  Australia  and  New 
Guinea  (D) 

The  ethnograpln-  of  aboriginal  .Au- 
stralia and  New  Guinea  with  empha- 
sis on  the  particular  problems  of 
theory  and  anahsis  that  have  con- 
cerned anthropologists  studying 
these  areas.  Prerequisite,  .ANTH 
104. 

360  Language  in  Culture  and  Society 

The  relationship  between  language 
and  culture  and  between  language 
varieties   and   social   structure.    Pre- 
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requisite,  AN  1  H  105  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

363  Linguistic  Anthropology: 
Comparative  Dimension 

The  methods  and  interpretations  of 
comparative  linguistic  analysis  in  the 
field  of  anthropology.  Prerequisite, 
ANTH  105  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

364  Problems  in  Anthropology  (D) 

Examination  of  selected  problems  in 
physical  anthropology,  archaeology, 
social  and  cultural  anthropology.  Il- 
lustrative material  drawn  from  both 
nonliterate  and  peasant  societies. 
Prerequisite,  ANTH  104  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

368  Old  World  Prehistory  (D) 

A  survey  of  the  prehistoric  cultures 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  with 
emphasis  on  the  Paleolithic, 
Neolithic  and  early  metal-using 
periods.  Designed  to  give  an  under- 
standing of  the  significant  cultural 
developments  in  the  Old  World  be- 
fore the  emergence  of  historic  civili- 
zations. 

369  North  American  Archaeology  (D) 

An  intensive  survey  of  American  In- 
dian prehistory  north  of  Mexico. 
Emphasizes  the  historical  develop- 
ment processes  in  selected  geograph- 
ical regions.  Prerequisite,  ANTH 
102. 

370  North  American  Indians  (D) 

Indian  tribes  with  various  levels  of 
technological  development  and  so- 
cial complexity,  from  areas  north  of 
Mexico,  in  terms  of  their  environ- 
mental context  and  the  impact  of 
non-Indian  societies  on  their  cul- 
tures. Prerequisite,  ANTH  104. 

371  Human  Evolution 

The  mechanisms  of  evolutionary 
change,  the  fossil  and  archaeological 
evidence  bearing  on  man's  evolu- 
tion, and  an  evaluation  of  the  vari- 
ous interpretations  of  the  evidence. 
Prerequisite,  ANTH  103. 

372  Human  Variation 

Description  and  analysis  of  qualita- 
tive and  quantitative  biological  varia- 
tion in  and  between  human  popula- 
tions. Prerequisites,  a  course  in  Ge- 
netics, ZOOL  245  (145)  or  510  (240) 


and  an  elementary  course  in  statis- 
tics. ANTH  103,  371  recommended. 

375  South  American  Archaeology  (D) 

A  survey  of  the  pre-Columbian  cul- 
tures of  South  America  and  their 
development,  with  emphasis  on  the 
Andean  areas. 

376  South  American  Ethnology  (D) 

An  analysis  of  the  colonial  and  con- 
temporary cultures  of  South 
America  with  emphasis  on  Indian 
tribes.  The  interrelationship  of  In- 
dian, European  and  Negro  societies 
and  their  contributions  stressed. 
Prerequisite,  ANTH  104  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

380  Field  Course  in  Cultural 
Anthropology 

A  summer  course  affording  the  ad- 
vanced undergraduate  or  graduate 
student  supervised  training  in  cul- 
tural anthropological  research.  Lo- 
cation varies  from  year  to  year.  Pre- 
requisites, advanced  course  work  in 
Anthropology  and  permission  of  in- 
structor. Credit,  6. 

388,  389  Readings  in  Anthropology 

Credit,  1-3. 

396,  496  (385,  386)  Special  Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement. Credit  1-6. 

421   (321)  Prehistoric  Cultural 
Ecology 

Analysis  of  cultural  ecological  ap- 
proaches to  the  interpretation  of  the 
prehistoric  record.  Prerequisite, 
permission  of  instructor. 

436  (336)  Political  Anthropology  (D) 

Anthropological  approaches  to  the 
study  of  politics  in  representative 
bands,  tribes,  and  states.  Evaluation 
of  several  analytic  stances  through 
reading  and  discussing  relevant 
political  anthropological  literature. 

438  (338)  Anthropology  of  Law  and 
Conflict  (D) 

A  comparative  cross-cultural  analysis 
of  judicial  institutions,  socio-cultural 
sources  and  patterns  of  conflict  and 
conflict  resolutions,  and  the  social 
functions  of  law  and  of  legal  institu- 
tions. 


440  (340)  Religion  and  Ritual  (D) 

Classical  problems  in  the  anthropol- 
ogy of  religion  from  Durkheim  and 
Tylor  to  Evans-Pritchard,  Levi- 
Strauss  and  Lloyd  Warner.  Special 
attention  to  the  analysis  of  ritual. 
Prerequisite,  ANTH  104  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

454  (354)  Judaic  Ethnic  Groups:  A 
Cross-Cultural  Perspective 

An  ethnographic  survey  of  Judaic 
ethnic  groups,  mainly  since  the  18th 
century.  Concerned  mainly  with 
groups,  in  Eastern  Europe,  Israel, 
North  America  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
Western  Europe,  North  Africa  and 
Asia.  Stress  on  changing  patterns  of 
ethnic  identity  and  the  interaction 
between  religious  tradition  and  cul- 
ture change. 

462   (362)  Oral  Folklore  in  Nonliterate 
Societies 

Introduction  to  the  ethnography  of 
oral  folklore.  Topical  emphasis  on 
the  analysis  and  function  of  tales; 
geographic  analysis  of  Africa  and 
North  America. 

465  (265)  Peoples  of  Europe:  Central 
Europe  (D) 

Anthropologically  oriented  exam- 
ination of  the  culture  of  Central 
Europe,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
Czech  culture:  geographic,  historical 
and  demographic  background;  sur- 
vey of  folk  culture  and  folklore;  lan- 
guages and  beginnings  of  literarv' 
tradition;  major  developments  in 
this  century.  Prerequisite,  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

466  (366)  The  Individual  and  Society 

(D) 

Selected  approaches  to  the  interrela- 
tions of  individual  behavior  and  so- 
cial patterns,  with  consideration  of 
data  on  "Western"  and  "non- 
Western"  societies.  Prerequisite, 
ANTH  104  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

467  (267)  Peoples  of  Europe:  Alpine 
Europe 

Analysis  of  Alpine  cultures  from 
prehistoric  through  contemporary 
times.  Cultural  adaptation  to  en- 
vironmental variation  in  mountain- 
ous zones  and  the  interrelationship 
of  mountain  and  low-land  com- 
miuiities. 
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'  470  (367)  Cultures  of  Africa  (D) 

An  extensive  survey  of  the  cultures 
of  Africa,  a  comparison  of  their  so- 
cial, political,  religious,  and  eco- 
nomic patterns,  and  toward  con- 
sideration of  the  evolution  and  in- 
terrelationship of  the  cultures  of  the 
area.  Prerequisite,  ANTH  104  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

473  (373)  Cultures  of  Southeast  Asia 

.An  introduction  to  the  historv  and 
ethnography  of  the  native  cultures 
of  Southeast  Asia,  including  con- 
sideration of  the  peasant  popula- 
tions and  their  expanding  role  in  the 
development  of  modern  Southeast 
Asian  states.  Prerequisite,  .A.NTH 
104  or  permission  of  instructor. 

479  (379)  Cultural  Dynamics  and 
Applied  Anthropology  (D) 

Theories  of  cultural  process  and 
their  application  to  practical  cross- 
cultural  situations  in  administration, 
technical  assistance  and  community 
development.  Prerequisite,  ANTH 
104  or  permission  of  instructor. 


498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  ar- 
rangement with  Department  and/or 
Honors  Office.  Credit,  4. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
torv.  Bv  arrangement  with  Depart- 
ment and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  1-5. 

515  (315)  Primate  Anatomy 

Structure  and  phvlogeny  of  primates 
(prosimian,  monkey  and  ape)  with 
emphasis  on  evolutionarv  trends 
leading  to  man.  Laboratory  work 
provides  experience  in  dissection. 
Prerequisites.  ANTH  103,  ZOOL 
101  or  equivalent.  Two  class  hours, 
one  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

520  (320)  Economic  Anthropology 

Surveys  the  patterns  of  production, 
distribution  and  consiunption  in 
traditional  societies  as  well  as  the  so- 
cial and  political  matrices  of  these 
patterns.  Alternative  theoretical  ap- 
proaches to  selected  problems  in 
economic  anthropology. 


529  Archaeology  of  Northeastern  North 
America 

The  prehistoric  record  of  the 
Northeastern  part  of  North  .America 
(Pennsylvania  to  Labrador).  The  ini- 
tial peopling  of  the  area  and  sub- 
sequent demographic  and  cultural 
growth  against  the  background  of 
the  climatic  and  geomorphic 
changes  over  the  past  twelve 
thousand  years. 

538  (238)  Culture  and  Society  in 
Mesoamerica 

The  Mesoamerican  culture  area 
from  the  Spanish  Conquest  to  the 
present  day.  Traces  the  evolution  of 
contemporary  Mesoamerican  cul- 
tures and  examines  the  nature  of 
Mesoamerican  pluralism  and  socio- 
cultural  integration. 

560  (260)  Peoples  Of  Europe:   Eastern 
Europe  and  the  U.S.S.R.  (D) 

A  survey  of  the  peoples  and  cultures 
of  Eastern  Europe;  emphasis  on  the 
Slavic  peoples  as  well  as  upon  those 
cultures  transitional  between 
Europe,  the  Middle  East  and  .Asia 
from  their  prehistoric  origins  to  the 
period  of  their  modernization, 
stressing  the  role  of  peasantries  and 
nomads  with  their  changing  ecologi- 
cal adaptations.  Prerequisite,  .ANTH 
104. 

561  (261)  Peoples  of  Europe:  The 
Western  Mediterranean  (D) 

,A  survey  of  the  peoples  and  cultiu'es 
of  Mediterranean  Western  Europe. 
Emphasis  on  the  historical  span 
from  the  crystallization  of  distinct 
national  cultures  to  the  present. 

570   (270)  Caribbean  Cultures 

.An  ethnographic  sin^vey  of  the 
societies  of  the  Greater  and  Lesser 
Antilles,  emphasizing  the  interaction 
of  European  colonial  and  African 
cultures  both  historically  and  in  re- 
spect to  present  economic  and  politi- 
cal problems. 

574  (374)  Cultures  of  the  Far  East  (D) 

A  survey  of  culture-history  and 
ethnography  of  representative  peo- 
ple of  East  Asia;  peasant  sub- 
cultures of  traditional  contemporary 
China,  Japan,  and  Korea.  Prerequi- 
site, ANTH  104  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 


577  (377)  Summer  Field  School  in 
Archaeology 

Practical  experience  and  training  in 
archaeological  methods  of  field  in- 
vestigation and  data  handling.  Pro- 
gram varies  with  instructor;  either 
survey  or  excavation  techniques  may 
be  offered.  Prerequisite,  ANTH  102 
or  equivalent  and  permission  of  in- 
structor. Credit,  6. 

578  (378)  Theory  and  Method  in 
Archaeology  (D) 

An  intensive  examination  into  the 
scientific  approach  to  modern  ar- 
chaeological research  and  the  utiliza- 
tion of  this  approach  for  deriving 
and  testing  theories  of  prehistory 
and  human  behavioral  patterns. 
Prerequisite,  ANTH  102  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

582   (382)  History  of  Archaeology 

Development  of  archaeology,  mainly 
during  the  19th  and  20th  centuries. 
Theoretical  and  technical  devel- 
opments important  to  anthropologi- 
cal archaeology  emphasized.  Pre- 
requisite, ANTH  102  and  one  other 
course  in  archaeology  (ANTH  or 
CLSICS). 

Communication  Studies 

Chairperson  of  Department:  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Kenneth  L.  Brown.  Professors  Be- 
vilacqua,  Blankenship,  Reid,  Stelzner;  As- 
sociate Professors  Cronen,  Matlon, 
Pearce,  Savereid,  Shelby;  Assistant  Pro- 
Fessors  Bryant,  Davis,  Harper,  Johnson, 
Mihevc,  Price,  Stromgren;  Instructor  Ste- 
vens. 

Students  wishing  to  major  in  Com- 
munication Studies  are  encouraged  to 
visit  the  undergraduate  office  of  the  de- 
partment in  Machmer  Hall  to  secure 
specific  information  concerning  concen- 
tration. Majors  are  required  to  select  one 
of  the  following  areas  of  concentration:  1 ) 
Interpersonal  Communication  and 
Rhetoric,  recommended  for  students  who 
plan  to  become  communication  spe- 
cialists, or  go  on  to  graduate  study;  2) 
Mass  Communications,  recommended 
for  students  who  plan  careers  in  the  mass 
media,  3)  Communication  Education,  re- 
quired of  all  students  who  plan  to  earn  a 
secondary  school  teacher's  certificate  in 
Speech  Communication. 
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GENERAL 


121  Introduction  To  Mass 
Communications  (D) 
Overview  of  history,  development, 
structure,  roles,  and  functions  of 
mass  communications.  Standards  for 
evaluation  of  the  mass  media  and 
understanding  their  role  in  society. 

150  (170)  The  Process  Of 
Communication 

The  process  and  functions  of  com- 
munication in  the  two-person, 
small-group,  and  public  contexts. 
Topics  include:  outcomes  ot  com- 
munication, development  of  a  model 
of  interpersonal  communication, 
learning  theory,  person  perception, 
interpersonal  attraction,  language, 
and  nonverbal  messages. 

310  (204)  Persuasion  Theory 

Attitude  formation  and  change 
through  communication.  Emphasis 
on  message  sources,  channels,  set- 
tings, and  audiences.  Ethical  implica- 
tions. 

412  (359)  Political  Communication 

Theoretical  and  practical  under- 
standing of  political  communication 
in  modern  political  campaigns.  Ex- 
amination of  voting  behavior  and 
political  perception,  campaign  or- 
ganization, campaign  strategy,  and 
role  of  the  mass  media. 

196,  296,  396,  496,  596  (385,  386) 
Special  Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement. Credit,  1-6. 

498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  honors  thesis  research.  By  ar- 
rangement with  Department  and 
Honors  Office.  Credit,  4. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  honors  thesis  preparation 
and  writing.  By  arrangement  with 
Department  and  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  1-5. 

514  (250)  Speech  and  Language  Theory 

(D) 

Nature  of  speech,  language,  and 
communication  development.  Em- 
phasis on  their  relation  to  cognitive 
development,  society,  and  culture. 


INTERPERSONAL 
COMMUNICATION  AND 
RHETORIC 

160  The  Art  of  Rhetorical  Discourse 

The  history,  theory,  and  practice  of 
rhetoric,  as  an  affective  mode  of 
eloquence  and  as  a  conceptual  frame 
of  reference  underlying  expression 
in  its  several  forms,  verbal  and 
graphic. 

250  (210)  Interpersonal  Communication 

Theoretical  and  practical  under- 
standing of  interpersonal  communi- 
cation processes.  Emphasis  on  the 
behaviors  of  everyday  verbal  and 
nonverbal  communication  that  af- 
fect ourselves,  others,  society,  and 
future  communication. 

252  (202)  Small  Group  Communication 

The  theory  and  process  ot  small 
group  communication.  Emphasis  on 
task  and  interpersonal  aspects.  Prac- 
dcal  application  through  small 
group  experiences. 

260  (201)  Advanced  PubUc  Speaking 

Principles  of  and  practice  in  prepar- 
ing and  presenting  public  speeches. 
For  students  who  want  to  go  beyond 
the  General  Rhetoric  Program  in 
developing  their  ability  to  communi- 
cate ideas. 

262  (203)  Argumentation 

Reasoning  and  evidence  as  used  in 
public  deliberation.  Application  to 
the  building  and  refuting  of  argu- 
ments. 

264  (212)  Parliamentary  Procedure 

The  basic  principles  upon  which  a 
group  operates  using  parliamentary 
law.  Practical  application. 

266  (207)  Rhetoric  and  Social  Change  In 
America  (D) 

A  survey  of  the  rhetorical  strategies 
of  various  American  social  move- 
ments such  as  the  American  Rev- 
olution, the  populist  movement,  and 
the  civil  rights  movement. 

355  (350)  Behavioral  Research  In 
Communication 

Introduction  to  research  design  and 
the  practical  problems  in  carrying 
out  experimental  and  descriptive  re- 
search in  communication.  Students 


will  pursue  research  projects  either 
individually  or  in  groups. 

362  (303)  Debate  Practicum 

The  preparation  of  materials  on 
current  debate  propositions  and  par- 
ticipation in  audience  debates  and  in 
intercollegiate  and  intramural  tour- 
nament activity.  May  be  repeated  up 
to  4  credits.  Credit,  1 . 

366  (314)  Approaches  to  Rhetorical 
Criticism 

Various  approaches  to  rhetorical 
transactions:  Historical,  Formalist, 
Sociocultural,  Psychological,  and  Ar- 
chetypal. Experience  in  writing  criti- 
cisms of  oral  and  written  com- 
municative transactions. 

391   (309)  Rhetoric  and  Society:  Special 
Topics 

Intensive  examination  of  the  rhetor- 
ical discourse  of  a  particular  period, 
movement,  issue,  genre  of  theme. 

563  (205)  Qassical  Rhetorical  Theory  (C) 

Major  rhetorical  theories  from  the 
emergence  in  ancient  Greece  to  the 
Late  Roman  Empire.  Special  empha- 
sis is  given  to  the  Sophists,  Plato, 
,\ristotle,  Hermagoras,  Cicero, 
Quintilian,  and  St.  Augustine.  Pre- 
requisite, permission  of  instructor. 

565  (211)  Contemporary  Rhetorical 
Theory (D) 

Contemporary  philosophical  ap- 
proaches to  rhetorical  theory. 
Selected  major  contemporary 
theorists  such  as  Weaver,  Richards, 
Burke,  Dimcan,  McLuhan,  and 
Perelman. 

MASS  COMMUNICATIONS 


221   (123)  Media  Production 

The  basic  processes  by  which  media 
(radio,  television,  film)  content 
moves  from  idea  through  the  crea- 
tive process  to  finished  program. 

226  (228)  Mass  Media  in  Society  (D) 

Mass  media  as  a  major  force  in  the 
American  society.  Emphasis  on  cul- 
tinal,  economic,  political  and  social 
effects.  Prerequisite,  COMSTU  121. 


331   (223)  The  Program  Process  in 
Television 

The  basic  program  process  of  televi- 
sion from  original  idea  to  finished 
product.  Training  and  procedures 
involved  in  the  technique  of  televi- 
sion production.  Experience  in 
creating  and  producing  television 
programs.  Evaluation  of  program 
forms.  Prerequisite,  "B"  or  better  in 
COMSTU  221  (123).  Four  class 
hours. 

333  (224)  Creative  Television 
Production/Direction 

Advanced  theories  of  television 
production  and  direction;  creation 
and  production/direcdon  of  experi- 
mental program.  Prerequisite,  COM- 
STU 331  (223).  Four  class  hours. 

340  (225)  History  and  Development  of 
the  Motion  Picture 

Evoludon  of  the  motion  picture  as 
an  international  art  form  and  social 
force.  Analysis  of  form,  technique 
and  impact  of  film.  Selected  screen- 
ing of  representative  film  styles  and 
content. 

341  (226)  Principles  and  Techniques  of 
Film  Making 

The  theory  and  principles  of  film 
making  for  the  motion  picture, 
theatre  and  television.  Experience  in 
writing,  directing,  editing  and  sound 
recording  of  films.  Evaluation  of  film 
techniques,  form  and  content.  One 
class  hour,  one  4-hour  laboratory 
period  per  week. 

436  (229)  Broadcast  News  and  PubUc 
Affairs 

Legal,  ethical  and  practical  con- 
siderations involved  in  selecting, 
preparing  and  presenting  news 
broadcasts,  news  documentaries  and 
other  public  affairs  programming. 
Prerequisites,  COMSTU  121  and 
226  (228). 

491,  492,  493  (391)  Proseminar  in  Mass 
Communications 

Analysis  and  discussion  of  major  is- 
sues and  problems  in  the  field  of 
mass  communications.  Prerequi- 
sites, Junior  or  Senior  standing, 
COMSTU  121  plus  6  additional 
course  hours  in  Mass  Communi- 
cations. May  be  repeated  for  a  total 
of  6  credits. 


537  (232)  Broadcasting  and  the 
Government  (D) 

The  role,  function  and  effect  of  reg- 
ulation on  broadcasting.  Prerequi- 
sites, COMSTU  121  and  226  (228). 

546  (227)  Film  Theory  and  Criticism  (C) 

Basic  theories  of  film  communica- 
tion; various  film  modes  and  struc- 
tures. Development  of  bases  for 
evaluation  of  films  according  to 
communicative  and  aesthetic  values. 
Prerequisites,  COMSTU  121  and 
340  (225). 

COMMUNICATION  EDUCATION 


398  (375)  Practicum:  Student  Teaching 
in  Speech — Secondary  School 

Supervised  student  teaching  in 
speech  in  grades  seven  through 
twelve.  Students  should  plan  to  de- 
vote full  time  to  this  internship.  Re- 
quired for  state  teacher  certifica- 
tion. Credit,  12-15. 

570  (370)  Children  and  Speech 
Commuiucation 

Nature  and  role  of  speech  com- 
municarion  in  the  elementary  class- 
room. Emphasizes  development  of 
speech  behaviors,  child-child  and 
child-adult  communication,  and  cur- 
riculum applications. 

572  (672)  Teaching  Speech 

Communication  in  the  Secondary 
School 

Examination  of  systematic  instruc- 
tion in  speech  communication  in  the 
secondary  school.  Emphasis  on 
teaching  philosophy,  classroom 
problems  and  procedures,  methods 
and  materials.  Required  for  state 
teacher  certification. 

575  (715)  Directing  the  Forensic 
Program 

Problems  related  to  forensic  pro- 
grams; coaching  individual  and 
group  acdvities,  judging,  tourna- 
ment administration,  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  entire  forensic  pro- 
gram. Prerequisite,  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

Economics 

Chairman  of  Department:  Professor  Donald 
Katzner,  Professors  Barkin.  Bowles,  Gin- 
tis,  Holesovsky,  Howard,  Kindahl,  Rap- 
ping,    Resnick,     Rottenberg;     Associate 


Professors  Aitken,  Best,  Blackman,  Cox, 
Gale,  Treyz,  Tsao,  Wolff,  Wright;  Assis- 
tant Professors  Crotty,  Edwards,  Hum- 
phries. 

Students  planning  to  take  one  or  two 
economics  courses  normally  choose 
courses  with  numbers  in  the  100s.  Those 
students  who  plan  to  take  several  econom- 
ics courses  normally  take  ECON  103  and 
104  and  then  take  courses  in  the  200s  and 
above  for  which  this  is  the  required  pre- 
requisite. 

Economics   majors   must   take   ECON 

103,  104,  203,  204  and  at  least  12  addi- 
tional credits  of  upper  level  courses.  All 
majors  are  required  to  pass  one  semester 
course  in  calculus  from  among  MATH 
127,  131,  or  132  or  the  two  semester  se- 
quence MATH  120,  121,  Mathematics  for 
Business  Students.  Normally  economics 
majors  do  not  take  more  than  two  courses 
with  numbers  in  the  lOO's  and  only  if  a 
100  course  other  than  ECON  100,  103, 
104  was  taken  before  becoming  an  Eco- 
nomics major.  In  no  case  may  more  than 
three  100  courses  be  creditecl  toward  the 
major.  Students  who  have  taken  ECON 
100  may  be  given  a  waiver  from  ECON 
103  or  104  on  approval  of  the  instructor 
and  the  Director  of  Undergraduate 
Studies.  Students  contemplating  graduate 
study  in  economics  or  business  adminis- 
tration are  advised  to  take  mathematics  at 
least  through  two  semesters  of  introduc- 
tory calculus,  linear  algebra,  MATH  235 
(167)  and  two  semesters  of  statistics,  pref- 
erably STATIS  431  (231)  and  ECON  552 
(252). 

With  the  exception  of  ECON  103  and 

104,  declared  Economics  majors  may  not 
elect  any  Economics  Department  course 
on  a  pass/fail  basis,  nor  may  the  required 
credits  in  mathematics  be  elected  on  a 
pass/fail  basis. 

On  Honors 

The  Economics  Department  offers  a  wide 
range  of  Honors  courses. 

In  addition  to  courses  at  more  ad- 
vanced levels,  ECON  103,  104,  203,  204 
frequently  are  offered  with  Honors  sec- 
tions. Check  the  Course  Description  Guide 
for  specific  instructions  regarding  Hon- 
ors registration  each  term. 

Information  about  the  study  of  Eco- 
nomics may  be  obtained  by  calling  545- 
0855  or  visiting  Thompson  1032. 

100  (I),  (II)  Elements  of  Economics  (D) 

A  one-semester  introducdon  to  eco- 
nomics. The  elements  of  the  disci- 
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pline;  how  the  economy  is  structured 
and  how  it  functions. 

103  (I),  (II)  Introduction  to 
Microeconomics  (D) 

Introductory  analysis  of  resource  al- 
location and  income  distribution 
through  microeconomic  theory. 
Specific  problems  illustrate  the  use 
of  the  theoretical  precepts  devel- 
oped. 

104  (I),  (II)  Introduction  to 
Macroeconomics  (D) 

Theory  of  the  behavior  of  the 
American  economy.  Emphasis  on 
the  goals  of  full  employment,  price 
stability,  economic  growth  and  bal- 
ance of  payments  equilibrium. 

105  (I)  Honors  Section  of  Economics  103 

(D) 

Permission  of  instructor  required. 

106  (II)  Honors  Section  of  Economics 

104  (D) 

Permission  of  instructor  required. 

121   The  International  Economy  (D) 

.\n  historical  and  analytical  intro- 
duction to  international  institutions, 
trade,  finance  and  policy.  Current 
problems  and  recent  developments 
treated  extensively. 

131   The  Economics  of  Insecurity  and 
Poverty  (D) 

Public  and  private  programs  to  pre- 
vent or  alleviate  economic  insecurity, 
including  poverty,  substandard  in- 
comes and  economic  contingencies. 

141   Labor  Problems  (D) 

Background  of  the  labor  movement 
and  problems  involved  in  the 
management-labor  relationship  and 
the  efforts  of  management,  unions 
and  government  to  solve  them. 

172   The  Soviet  Economy  (D) 

Resource  allocation  through  cen- 
tralized planning  in  the  Soviet  eco- 
nomic system.  A  case  history  of  eco- 
nomic development.  Current  prob- 
lems of  economic  reform. 

181   Economics  and  Urban  Problems  (D) 

The  structure  of  the  urban  econ- 
omy; goals,  processes,  problems,  and 
policy  in  urban  economic  develop- 
ment. 


191,  192  Seminar  for  Introductory 
Students  (D) 

A  special  topic,  depending  on  ap- 
propriate staff  and  department  ap- 
proval, on  petition  of  15  students  or 
recommendation  by  a  faculty 
member. 

203  (I),  (II)  Intermediate  Microeconomic 
Theory  (D) 

Microeconomic  analysis  of  consum- 
ers, firms,  industries,  and  markets; 
rational  decisionmaking  under  con- 
ditions of  certainty;  balancing  forces 
in  a  free  enterprise  economy.  Pre- 
requisite, ECON  103. 

204  (I),  (II)  Intermediate 
Macroeconomic  Theory  (D) 

Formulation  and  empirical  testing  of 
static  and  dynamic  theories  of  ag- 
gregative income,  employment,  and 
prices  with  reference  to  fluctuations, 
growth,  and  economic  forecasting. 
Prerequisite,  ECON  103  and  104. 

306  Development  of  Economic  Thought 

(D) 

The  evolution  of  contemporary 
theory  from  its  classical  beginnings; 
neoclassicism  and  its  chief  variants; 
dissenters  Marx,  German  historical 
school,  Veblen.  Emphasis  on  relation 
of  economic  thought  to  other  kinds 
of  social  theories.  Prerequisite, 
ECON  103. 

311   (211)  (I),  (II)  Money  and  Banking 

(D) 

The  development  and  operation  of 
the  monetary  and  banking  systems 
of  the  United  States;  problems  of 
achieving  full  employment  and  price 
stability  through  monetary  controls. 
Prerequisite,  ECON  104.  ' 

321  International  Monetary  Theory  and 
Policy  (D) 

Explanations  of  the  causes  and  con- 
sequences of  international  Hows  of 
products,  capital  and  labor,  empha- 
sis on  monetary  categories  including 
the  balance  of  pavments  and  ad- 
justment mechanisms.  Prerequisite, 
ECON  103,  104,  or  204. 

322  Internationa]  Trade  and  Economic 
Policy  (D) 

Intermediate  theory  of  international 
trade,  including  the  analysis  of  the 


balance  of  payments  mechanism, 
pure  non-monetary  theory  and  its 
application  to  problems  of  commer- 
cial policy.  Prerequisites,  ECON  203 
and  321. 

361  (261)  European  Economic  Evolution 

Evolution  of  economic  organization 
in  agriculture,  industry  and  com- 
merce; the  surrounding  social  and 
institutional  life.  Prerequisites, 
HIST  100  and  101,  or  an  economics 
course. 

362  (262)  American  Economic  History 

(D) 

An  analytical  approach  to  structural 
change,  economic  growth,  and  the 
development  of  market  institutions 
in  the  United  States  from  colonial 
times  to  the  present.  Prerequisite, 
ECON  100  or  103. 

366  (266)  Economic  Development  (D) 

Economic  problems  of  underdevel- 
oped countries  and  the  policies 
necessary  to  induce  growth.  Indi- 
vidual projects  required.  Prerequi- 
site, ECON  100  or  103  or  104. 

372  National  Economic  Policies  of 

Advanced  European  Countries  and 
Programs 

Evaluation  of  economic  policy  and 
decision  making  mechanisms  in  the 
United  States,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Netherlands,  United  Kingdom  and 
Canada  and  other  advanced  non- 
socialist  countries  students  may 
select.  Prerequisites,  ECON  103  and 
104. 

383,  384  Topics  in  Applied  Economics 

(D) 

Application  of  principles  of  micro- 
economics to  di\erse  problems  and 
policies  to  exhibit  the  uses  of  eco- 
nomic theory.  Prerequisite,  ECON 
103. 

385  (285)  Economics  of  Evaluation 

An  introduction  to  the  method- 
ologies used  by  economists  in  e\al- 
uating  the  impact  of  government 
programs  and  legislation.  Prerequi- 
site, ECON  103. 

391,  392  Seminar 

Research  in  economic  theory,  prob- 
lems of  labor,  commerce,  and  indus- 
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try.  If  desirable,  some  other  eco- 
nomic study  may  be  substituted.  Pre- 
requisite, ECON  103.        Credit,  1-3. 

396,  496  (385)  (386)  Special  Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement. Credit,  1-6. 

.  498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  ar- 
rangement with  Department  and/or 
Honors  Office.  Credit,  4. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  Depart- 
ment and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  1-3. 

j  505  (205)  (I),  (II)  Marxian  Economics  (D) 

Exposition  of  the  Marxian  economic 
theory  in  modern  idiom.  Compari- 
son of  methodological  assumptions 
and  conceptualization  of  economic 
phenomena  in  Marx  and  in  "main- 
stream economics."  Prerequisites, 
ECON  103  and  104. 

511  I,  II  Money  and  Banking  (D) 

The  development  and  operation  of 
the  monetary  and  banking  systems 
of  the  United  States;  problems  of 
achieving  full  employment  and  price 
stability  through  monetary  controls. 

512  Monetary  Policy  (D) 

The  relationships  among  money,  in- 
come and  monetary  policy,  and 
among  individuals,  banks,  money 
markets,  governments  and  central 
banks.  Prerequisites,  either  ECON 
311  (211)  or  FINANCE  310  (210). 

513  (312)  PubUc  Finance  (D) 

Principles  of  public  revenues  and 
expenditures;  systems  and  problems 
of  taxation;  use  of  taxes,  ex- 
penditures, debt  policy  to  provide 
full  employment;  economic  growth 
and  price  stability.  Prerequisites, 
ECON  103  and  104. 

514  (314)  State  and  Local  Public  Finance 
(D) 

State  and  local  government  revenue 
and  expenditure  programs.  Indi- 
vidual research  projects  relating  to 
Massachusetts  or  surrounding  states 
required.  Prerequisite,  ECON  100 
or  103. 


531  (232)  (I),  (II)  The  Structure  of 
American  Industry  (D) 

Business  enterprise,  market  compe- 
tition, and  economic  development  in 
American  industries.  The  social  ef- 
fectiveness of  industries  analyzed 
through  measures  of  industrial 
structure  and  market  performance. 
Prerequisite,  ECON  103;  203  recom- 
mended. 

532  (231)  (I),  (II)  Social  Control  of 
Business  (D) 

The  formal  and  informal  methods 
and  efforts  to  maintain,  supplement 
and  moderate  competition,  and  the 
substitution  of  regulation  and  public 
enterprises  for  competition.  Pre- 
requisite, ECON  103. 


538  (338)  Economics  of  Health  (D) 

Application  of  economic  theory  to 
resource  allocation  in  the  health  ser- 
vices industry.  Survey  of  perfor- 
mance of  this  industry  as  measured 
by  costs  and  various  health  indices. 
Market  failure  in  health  care.  Alter- 
native delivery  systems.  Prerequisite, 
permission  of  instructor. 

541  (641)  Economic  Security 

Public  and  private  programs  to  pre- 
vent or  alleviate  economic  insecurity, 
including  poverty,  substandard  in- 
comes, and  economic  contingencies. 

542  (242)  Labor  Law  and  Legislation  (D) 

Economic  effects  and  historical  sur- 
vey of  Federal  and  state  laws  and  an 
analysis  of  important  court  deci- 
sions. Prerequisite,  ECON  141,  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

545  (345)  Human  Resource  Economics 

(D) 

Analysis  of  private  and  social  means 
for  providing  access  to  higher  educa- 
tion, medical  care  and  an  improved 
environment.  Barriers  to  the 
achievement  of  these  ends.  Priorities 
in  human  resource  policy.  Prerequis- 
ite, ECON  103. 

547  (347)  Economics  of  the  Labor 
Market  (D) 

Microeconomic  analysis  applied  to 
the  conceptualization  of  labor  mar- 
ket phenomena.  Topics  include 
labor  supply,  human  capital,  wage 
structure,   and   unemployment.   In- 


troduction to  labor  market  data  and 
empirical  analysis.  Prerequisite, 
ECON  203. 

551  (251)  Mathematical  Methods  in 
Economics 

The  applications  of  various  mathe- 
matical concepts  and  techniques  in 
macroeconomic  and  microeconomic 
analysis.  Emphasis  on  the  design  and 
interpretation  of  mathematical 
models  of  economic  phenomena. 
Prerequisites,  ECON  103,  MATH 
127,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

552  (252)  Econometrics 

The  application  of  mathematical  and 
statistical  methods  to  economic 
theory,  applied  to  both  mic- 
roeconomic and  macroeconomic  pol- 
icy issues.  Prerequisite,  permission 
of  instructor. 

567  (267)  Latin  American  Economic 
Development  (D) 

The  economic  systems  of  Latin 
America.  Emphasis  on  the  structural 
problems  of  export  oriented 
economies  and  an  historical  compari- 
son of  development  strategies.  Pre- 
requisite, ECON  366  (266)  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

570  (270)  Economics  of  Soviet  Planning 

(D) 

Lessons  of  Soviet  development  strat- 
egy and  central  administrative  plan- 
ning for  countries  in  search  of 
models.  Economic  imperialism  and 
foreign  transactions  in  the  context  of 
East-West  relations.  Prerequisite, 
ECON  103. 

571  (271)  Comparative  Economic 
Systems  (D) 

Evaluation  of  the  performance  of  al- 
ternative economic  systems  in  theory 
and  practice.  Problems  of  planning 
in  the  advanced  economies  of  the 
United  States,  Western  Europe,  and 
Soviet  area.  Prerequisite,  ECON 
103. 

581   (281)  Regional  Economics  (D) 

The  process  of  regional  economic 
growth;  location  theory  and  basic 
techniques  of  regional  analysis;  pub- 
lic and  private  area  development 
programs.  Prerequisite,  ECON  103 
recommended. 
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582   (382)  Urban  Economic  Analysis  (D) 

Analysis  of  current  urban  problems, 
their  causes,  and  alternatives  for  im- 
provement in  the  future.  Topics  in- 
clude urban  public  finance,  location 
theory,  land  use,  housing,  transpor- 
tation, and  the  environment.  Pre- 
requisite, ECON  103. 


Related  Courses: 

Food  and  Resource  Economics 


425  (352)  Agricultural  Policy 

432  (381)  International  Agricultural 
Development 

461   (373)  Resource  and  Conservation 
Economics 

Political  Science 

Chairman  of  Department:  Professor  Glen 
Gordon.  Professors  Alfange,  Allen, 
Booth,  Braunthal,  Connolly,  Dolbeare, 
Feit,  Fenton,  Fliess,  Goldman,  Houn, 
Howards,  King,  Lederle,  Lewy,  Mainzer, 
Maki,  Oppenheim,  Syed,  Wiarda; 
Associate  Professors  Einhorn,  Elshtain, 
Friedman,  Gere,  Kline,  Kramer,  Mileur, 
Ryavec,  Shanley,  Sulzner;  Assistant 
Professors  Brigham,  Eagan,  Ford; 
Lecturer  Reid. 

Political  science  majors  are  required  to 
take  two  introductory  courses,  one  of 
which  must  be  either  101,  111,  or  121. 
This  is  ordinarily  done  in  the  freshman 
year.  Normally,  majors  select  their  first 
two  upper-division  courses  from  among 
those  numbered  200.  Majors  in  Political 
Science  are  normally  expected  to  com- 
plete the  basic  courses  in  their  freshman 
or  sophomore  years.  A  minimum  of  nine 
additional  courses  is  required.  At  least 
one  course  must  be  selected  from  each  of 
the  five  fields:  political  theory,  American 
politics  and  public  law,  state  and  local 
politics  and  public  administration,  com- 
parative politics  and  area  studies,  and  in- 
ternational relations.  Any  four  additional 
Political  Science  courses  will  complete  the 
Departmental  distribution.  Complete  in- 
formation concerning  the  political  science 
major  may  be  obtained  in  Room  218  of 
Thompson  Hall. 


101   (I),  (II)  American  Politics  (D) 

Introduction  to  constitutional  prin- 
ciples and  public  policy  making  in 
American  national  government. 
Democratic  theory,  major  national 
political  institutions,  electoral  behav- 
ior, and  selected  public  policy  ques- 
tions. 

HI   (131)  (I),  (II)  Comparative  PoUtics 
(D) 

Introduction  to  political  structures, 
processes  and  comparative  national 
development  in  parliamentary, 
one-party,  and  other  political  sys- 
tems. The  relationship  of  cidtural 
values  to  institutions;  emphasis  on 
such  forces  of  change  as  democracy, 
industrialization,  and  revolution. 

121   (151)  (I),  (II)  World  PoUtics  (D) 

Introduction  to  the  nature, 
dynamics,  and  problems  of  world 
politics.  Nationalism,  ideology,  and 
other  forces  underlying  the  foreign 
policies  of  the  United  States,  the  Sov- 
iety  Union,  and  other  states,  as  illus- 
trated by  selected  contemporary  is- 


131   (I),  (II)  Problems  in  American 
Politics  (D) 

Selected  issues  in  the  government  of 
the  United  States. 

141   (I),  (II)  Problems  in  Contemporary 
Government  (D) 

Comparative  examination  of 
selected  issues  in  the  governments  of 
various  nations. 

151    (I),  (II)  Problems  in  International 
Politics  (D) 

Comparative  examination  of 
selected  issues  in  relations  among 
various  nations  of  the  world. 

161   (I),  (II)  Problems  in  Law  and  Society 

Selected  issues  in  constitutionalism, 
the  rule  of  law,  and  public  policy. 

171   (I),  (II)  Problems  in  PoUtical 
Thought (D) 

Selected  issues  in  political  belief  sys- 
tems and  the  great  issties. 

181   (I),  (II)  Problems  in  Practical  Politics 

(D) 

Selected  issues  in  the  practice  of  poli- 
tics. 


191   (I),  (II)  Problems  in  the  Study  of 
Politics  (D) 

Selected  issues  in  the  methods  and 
approaches  of  political  scientists  in 
the  study  of  politics. 

203  (303)  (I),  (II)  American  Political 
Thought  (D) 

Development  of  American  political 
thought  from  colonial  times  to  the 
present. 

207  (307)  (I),  (II)  Black  Politics  (D) 

Theoretical  and  historical  analysis  of 
the  relationship  of  Black  people  to 
the  American  political  system.  Em- 
phasis on  the  development  of  Black 
ideologies,  political  organizations 
and  strategies,  and  on  alternative 
forms  of  participation  in  the  Ameri- 
can political  system. 

208  (I),  (II)  PoUtical  Parties  and  Oections 

(D) 

American  political  processes.  Or- 
ganization and  functions  of  parties, 
voting  behavior  and  elections,  and 
effect  of  electoral  politics  on  repre- 
sentative government. 

214  (I),  (II)  Urban  Government  and 
PoUtics  (D) 

The  role  of  local  government  in  re- 
solving contemporary  social  ills. 
Focusses  on  political  aspects  of 
selected  urban  policies  e.g.  planning, 
zoning,  recreation,  conservation,  as- 
sessing, fiscal  management.  Course 
includes  discussion  of  urban 
decision-making,  including  role  of 
formal  and  informal  groups. 

219  (I),  (II)  State  Government  and 
PoUtics  (D) 

Problems,  politics  and  issues  of  state 
governments  in  the  U.S.  Analysis  of 
principal  issues  facing  the  states  and 
of  contemporary  efforts  to  resolve 
them. 

239  (I),  (II)  West  European  Comparative 
PoUtics  (D) 

Analysis  of  the  political  cultures,  in- 
stitutions, systems  and  processes  of 
selected  West  European  countries. 
Emphasis  on  social  and  economic 
factors  relating  to  contemporary 
political  issues. 
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247  (249)  (I),  (II)  Government  and 
Politics  of  Canada  (D) 

Analysis  of  the  structure  and  func- 
tioning of  Canadian  government; 
the  influence  of  geographical,  cul- 
tural and  economic  factors.  Empha- 
sis on  the  similarities  and  contrasts 
between  cabinet  government  in 
Canada  and  presidential  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States. 

248  (I),  (II)  Great  Britain  and  the 
Commonwealth  (D) 

The  practice  of  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment in  Great  Britain  and  the 
Commonwealth  countries.  Emphasis 
on  the  development  of  the  concep- 
tion of  the  Commonwealth,  the  in- 
stitutions through  which  it  operates, 
and  its  role  in  contemporarv  world 
politics. 

255  (I),  (II)  American  Foreign  Policy  (D) 

Principles  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy. Emphasis  on  constitutional, 
political,  and  administrative  con- 
siderations that  influence  the  forma- 
tion and  execution  of  foreign  policy. 

258  (I),  (II)  Inter-American  Relations 

(D) 

Analysis  of  the  effect  of  the  United 
States  —  government,  business,  la- 
bor and  other  groups  —  on  the  inter- 
nal politics  and  economics  of  the 
Latin  American  countries. 

270  (I),  (II)  Ancient  and  Medieval 
Political  Thought  (D) 

Development  of  political  thought 
and  its  relation  to  culture  and  in- 
stitutional growth  from  the  time  of 
the  Greeks  to  the  end  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

272  (373)  (I),  (II)  Human  Nature  and 
Politics  (D) 

The  role  of  the  individual  in  the 
political  process  and  especially  with 
the  problem  of  political  perception, 
the  way  in  which  svmbols  structure 
reality,  and  the  use  of  symbols  to 
maintain  stability  or  effect  change  in 
the  political  system. 

283  (I),  (II)  Government  Service 

Full  time  professional  experience  in 
an  agency  of  government.  Papers 
and  seminars  required.  Open  to 
selected  students  by  arrangement. 


285  (I),  (II)  Legislative  Internship 
Directed  studies  in  legislative  politics 
arranged  in  conjunction  with  gov- 
ernment internship.  Open  to  select- 
ed students  by  arrangement. 

286  (I),  (II)  Administrative  Internship 

Directed  studies  in  administrative 
politics  arranged  in  conjunction  with 
government  internship.  Open  to 
selected  students  by  arrangement. 

287  (I),  (II)  Judicial  Internship 

Directed  studies  in  judicial  politics 
arranged  in  conjunction  with  gov- 
ernment internship.  Open  to 
selected  students  bv  arrangement. 

288  (I),  (II)  Local  Government 
Internship 

Directed  studies  in  local  politics  ar- 
ranged in  conjunction  with  govern- 
ment internship.  Open  to  selected 
students  by  arrangement. 

289  (I),  (II)  Foreign  Affairs  Internship 

Directed  studies  in  international 
politics  arranged  in  conjunction  with 
government  internship.  Open  to 
selected  students  by  arrangement. 

302  (205)  (I),  (II)  The  Presidency  in 
American  Government  (D) 

Constitutional  and  political  aspects 
of  the  presidency  in  legislation,  ad- 
ministration and  conduct  of  foreign 
and  military  affairs.  Presidential 
personality  and  role  as  partv  leader 
emphasized. 

305  (I),  (II)  Congress  and  the  Legislative 
Process  (D) 

Analysis  and  evaluation  of  the 
United  States  Congress,  its  structure, 
procedures,  and  norms.  Emphasis 
on  the  legislative  process  and  the  be- 
havior of  Representatives  and 
Senators;  the  relationship  between 
Congress  and  the  President  and  the 
Public. 

308  (I),  (II)  Public  Opinion  in  Politics  (D) 

.^nalvsis  of  opinion  and  communica- 
tion as  aspects  of  the  political 
process.  Emphasis  on  communica- 
tion through  the  mass  media. 

316   (I),  (II)  Comparative  Local 
Government  (D) 

The  formal  institutions  of  govern- 
ment and  patterns  of  political  behav- 


ior characteristic  of  cities  and  related 
local  units  of  government  in  a  variety 
of  nations.  Focus  on  common  urban 
problems,  communist  participation, 
and  decision-making. 

317  (217)  (I)  Massachusetts  Politics  (D) 

.\nalysis  of  the  significant  charac- 
teristics of  Massachusetts  politics  as 
applied  to  political  problems  from 
an  historical  perspective  with  both  a 
theoretical  and  a  practical  base.  Field 
work  supplements  readings,  lectures 
and  discussions. 

320  (223)  (I),  (II)  Public  Administration 

Organization  of  bureaucracy,  bu- 
reaucratic life,  constitutional  posi- 
tion, and  political  role  of  gov- 
ernmental bureaucracv. 

321  (320)  (I),  (II)  Government  of 
Bureaucracies  (D) 

Inquiry  into  the  meaning  and  possi- 
bility of  "democracv"  within  large- 
scale  organizations. 

325  (226)  (I),  (II)  Political  Theory  and 
Public  Policy  (D) 

Evaluation  of  social  policy  in  the 
United  States.  Emphasis  on  norma- 
tive issues  raised  in  controversies 
over  selected  cases  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic policv  in  the  light  of  the  main 
traditions  of  Western  political 
thought  and  of  recent  work  on  the 
logical  and  ethical  aspects  of  social 
choice. 

326  (I),  (II)  American  PubUc  Policy  (D) 

Analysis  of  selected  areas  and  prob- 
lems in  public  policy  making  in  the 
American  political  system.  Topics 
regularly  offered;  environmental 
policy,  educational  policy,  higher 
education  policv,  social  policy,  eco- 
nomic policv,  science  policy. 

327  (I),  (II)  Comparative  Public  Policy 

Comparative  analysis  of  policy  for- 
mation. Emphasis  on  the  process  of 
social  and  economic  policy 
decision-making  in  selected  indus- 
trial societies;  the  interaction  of  in- 
stitutions, ideas,  and  power  in  deci- 
sions concerning  social  welfare,  eco- 
nomic planning,  and  related  policy 
areas. 
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331   (231)  (I),  (II)  Political  Development 
and  Modernization  (D) 

Comparative  analysis  ot  political 
change  and  development  in  tiie 
emerging  nations. 

333  (233)  (I),  (11)  Government  and 
Politics  of  the  Middle  East  (D) 

Review  of  the  dynamics  ot  the  tradi- 
tional Islamic  political  system  and  of 
the  transformation  of  that  system 
under  the  impact  of  Western  pene- 
tration of  the  Middle  East.  Contem- 
porary Middle  East  politics  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  Israel,  Syria,  Leba- 
non, and  the  UAR. 

334  (I),  (11)  Government  and  Politics  of 
Japan  (D) 

Government  and  politics  ot  modern 
Japan;  emphasis  on  post- 1945 
period.  Descriptive  analysis  of  struc- 
ture and  function  of  governmental 
and  political  processes. 

335  (235)  (1),  (11)  Governments  of  East 
Central  Europe  (D) 

Sur\'ev  of  the  inajor  governments  in 
the  East  Central  European  area; 
emphasis  on  the  nature  of  Com- 
munist Party  control.  Governments 
include  those  of  Czechoslovakia, 
East  Germany,  Hungary,  Poland, 
Rumania,  Yugoslavia,  and  others. 

336  (1),  (11)  Government  and  Politics  of 
the  Soviet  Union  (D) 

Historical  and  ideological  intluences 
on  Soviet  politics;  the  interconnec- 
tion of  social  and  political  institu- 
tions and  processes;  membership, 
organization,  and  operation  of  the 
Communist  Party;  the  state  structure 
and  law;  and  contemporary  Soviet 
foreign  policy. 

337  (1),  (11)  Government  and  Politics  of 
China  (D) 

An  analysis  of  the  genesis  and 
dynamics  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
movement,  the  ideology  and  organi- 
zation of  the  party  and  the  govern- 
ment, and  major  domestic  and 
foreign  policies  since  1949;  special 
reference  to  the  Maoist  attempts  to 
reform  man  and  society  as  well  as  to 
achieve  modernization. 


338  (238)  (1),  (II)  Government  and 

Politics  of  South  and  Southeast  Asia 

Comparative  study  of  the  institu- 
tions and  dynamics  of  government 
and  politics  in  South  and  Southeast 
Asia,  especially  in  India,  Pakistan, 
Indonesia,  and  Malaysia.  The  issues 
of  political  stability,  economic  devel- 
opment, and  relations  with  the 
United  States  and  other  great  pow- 
ers. 

340  (240)  (I),  (II)  Government  and 
Politics  of  South  America  (D) 

Comparative  analysis  of  the  interest 
groups,  political  parties,  and  gov- 
ernmental institutions  of  the  South 
American  countries.  Emphasis  on 
the  background  and  political  culture 
in  which  Latin  American  politics  and 
government  take  place. 

341  (241)  (I),  (II)  Government  and 
Politics  of  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean  (D) 

Comparative  analysis  of  the  interest 
groups,  political  parties,  and  go\- 
ernmental  institutions  of  the  Central 
American  and  Caribbean  countries. 
Emphasis  on  communism  and  the 
role  of  the  U.S. 

342  (242)  (1),  (II)  The  PoUtics  of 
Sub-Saharan  Africa  (D) 

Organization  and  processes  of  .Afri- 
can politics,  centering  on  the  general 
political  problems  facing  contempo- 
rary African  go\ernments. 

343  (243)  (1),  (II)  Comparative  African 
Governments  (D) 

Comparative  study  ot  the  political 
institutions  and  processes  of  five  .A.f- 
rican  states. 

344  (340)  (I)  (II)  Government  and 
Politics  of  Spain  and  Portugal  (D) 

An  examination  of  the  unique  as- 
pects of  the  process  of  political  de- 
velopment (and/or  decay)  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  with  emphasis  on  the 
heritage  of  these  two  nations  as 
reflected  in  their  New  World  col- 
onies in  the  Americas  and  on  the 
present-day  pattern  of  politics  in  the 
Iberian  peninsula. 

347  (1),  (11)  Armed  Forces  and  Political 
Policy  (D) 

Comparative  study  of  cixilian- 
miiitarv    relations    in    Western    and 


non-Western  nations.  Emphasis  on 
both  regular  and  irregular  armed 
forces. 

350  (II)  Soviet  Foreign  PoUcy  (D) 

Analysis  of  continuity  and  change  in 
Soviet  perceptions,  goals,  methods, 
and  priorities  in  foreign  policv.  Em- 
phasis on  the  period  since  World 
War  II. 

351  (11)  Chinese  Foreign  Policy  (D) 

Examination  of  the  geographical, 
historical,  ideological,  economic,  mil- 
itary, and  other  factors  in  Peking's 
foreign  policy  since  1949.  Emphasis 
on  mainland  China's  relations  with 
various  countries  and  her  positions 
on  major  international  issues. 

354  (254)  (I),  (II)  International  Relations 

(D) 

The  nation-state  system  and  concep- 
tions of  national  interest  in  modern 
world  politics.  Emphasis  on  forms 
and  distribution  of  po\ver,  making  of 
foreign  policy,  and  adjusting  of  in- 
ternational conflict. 

358  (I),  (11)  International  Relations:  Asia 

(D) 

Introduction  to  general  problems  of 
Asian  international  relations  since 
1859,  with  detailed  examination  of 
problems  since  World  War  I.  Em- 
phasis on  China,  Japan,  and  the  new- 
nations. 

359  (1),  (11)  Western  European  Foreign 
Policies  (D) 

.\nalvsis  of  the  emerging  institu- 
tional patterns  of  the  West  European 
communities.  Emphasis  on  the 
major  political,  militarv,  and  eco- 
nomic regional  organizations  and 
their  relations  with  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  United  States. 

360  (260)  (I),  (11)  Constitutional  Law  (D) 

Study  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  and  leading  cases  interpreting 
the  United  States  Constitution. 

361  (261)  (1),  (II)  The  Law  and  Practice 
of  Civil  Liberties  (D) 

De\elopmeiit  in  .American  Constitu- 
tional law  of  the  concept  of  ci\il  lib- 
ert\ ,  including  free  speech  and  reli- 
gion, fair  trial,  and  race  discrimina- 
tion. 
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;  362  (I),  (II)  Politics,  Law  and  Judicial 
Behavior  (D) 

American  court  systems:  the  process- 
ing of  cases,  judicial  backgrounds 
and  selection,  judicial  decisional  be- 
havior, some  major  court  policies 
and  the  responses  to  them  from 
groups  and  institutions  within  the 
larger  political  system. 

371   (271)  (I),  (II)  Modern  Political 
Thought (D) 

Development  of  political  thought 
and  its  relation  to  cultural  and  in- 
stitutional growth  from  the  rise  of 
the  modern  state  to  the  present. 

374  (274)  (I),  (II)  Issues  in 
Contemporary  Political  Theory  (D) 

An  analysis  of  central  concepts  and 
themes  in  political  theory.  Major 
orientations  in  both  classical  and 
contemporary  thought. 

375  (371)  (I),  (II)  Feminist  Politics  and 
Political  Theory  (D) 

Sex  as  a  category  for  analysis  in  clas- 
sical and  contemporary  political 
theory.  Relations  between  the  sexes 
in  relation  to  the  larger  social  and 
political  functions  they  serve. 

380  (I),  (II)  Tutorial  in  American  PoUtics 
and  Law 

Directed  readings  on  announced 
topics  in  American  national  gov- 
ernment, politics,  and  public  law. 

381  (I),  (II)  Tutorial  in  State-Local 
Politics  and  Public  Administration 

Directed  readings  on  announced 
topics  in  state  and  local  government 
and  politics  and  public  administra- 
tion. 

382  (I),  (II)  Tutorial  in  Comparative 
Politics 

Directed  readings  on  announced 
topics  in  comparative  government 
and  politics  and  area  studies. 

383  (I),  (II)  Tutorial  in  International 
Relations 

Directed  readings  on  announced 
topics  in  international  relations  and 
foreign  affairs. 

384  (I),  (II)  Tutorial  in  Political  Theory 

Directed  readings  on  announced 
topics  in  political  theory,  analysis, 
and  methodology. 


391,  392,  394,  395  Seminar 

Special  problems  in  the  study  of  poli- 


393  (I)  Senior  Honors  Seminar 

Seminar  for  senior  honors  students 
on  the  study  of  politics.  Prerequisite, 
invitation  from  the  Departmental 
Honors  Committee  and  concurrent 
enrollment  in  POLSCI  499. 

498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  ar- 
rangement with  Department  and/or 
Honors  Office.  Credit,  4. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  Depart- 
ment and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  1-5. 
511   (311)  (I),  (II)  American  Federalism 
(D) 

The  American  system  of  federalism 
as  it  has  developed  and  expanded 
from  the  early  years  of  the  Republic 
to  the  present  time:  changing  nature 
of  intergovernmental  relations  in 
both  legal  and  programmatic  terms. 

514  (314)  (I),  (II)  MetropoUtics  (D) 

The  main  problems  of  North 
American  metropolitan  areas. 
Analysis  of  actual  and  possible  so- 
lutions. Emphasis  on  relevant  politi- 
cal factors  that  impede  and  promote 
solutions,  including  the  role  of  for- 
mal and  informal  groups  involved  in 
metropolitan  change. 

523  (323)  (I),  (II)  Public  Personnel 
Administration 

The  personnel  function  in  bureau- 
cracy; patronage  and  merit;  career 
service  and  political  executive:  au- 
thority and  informal  organization; 
employee  rights  and  collective  ac- 
tion. 

524  (324)  (I),  (II)  Administrative  Law  (D) 

Governmental  activities  in  the  regu- 
lation of  industry,  agriculture,  and 
labor.  Emphasis  on  the  legal 
framework  within  which  these  ac- 
tivities operate. 

556  (356)  (I),  (II)  International  Law  (D) 

The  origin,  character,  and  function 
of  international  law.  Prerequisite, 
POLSCI  354  or  HIST  211. 


557  (357)  (I),  (II)  International 
Organization  (D) 

International  organization  in  the 
20th  century.  Emphasis  on  the  Unit- 
Nations  and  regional  organiza- 
tions. 

578  (378)  (I),  (II)  Development  and 
Practice  of  Soviet  Marxism 

The  philosophic  and  religious  orgins 
of  Soviet  Communism  in  Western 
and  Eastern  Europe.  Analysis  of  the 
classics  from  Marx  to  Khrushchev. 

580  (375)  (I),  (II)  Quantitative  Political 
Analysis 

Introduction  to  basic  applications  of 
statistical  techniques  and  reasoning 
to  political  data. 


Psychology 

Department  Chairperson:  Professor  Nor- 
man Watt.  Professors  Appley,  Averill 
Berger,  Bogartz,  C  Clifton,  R.  Clifton, 
Donahoe,  Dzendolet,  Eagly,  Epstein, 
Feldman,  Golann,  Jarmon,  Kates, 
Levinger,  Moore,  Moss,  J.  Myers,  N. 
Myers,  Raush,  Southworth,  Staub, 
Steiner,  Strickland,  Sulzer-Azaroff;  .As- 
sociate Professors  Ajzen,  Anderson, 
Ayers,  Carlson,  Cashdan,  Chumbley, 
Daehler,  Fite,  Gadlin,  Gold,  Harmatz, 
Kamil,  Pollatsek,  Royer,  Schumer,  Todd, 
Turner,  Well:  .Assistant  Professors  Bul- 
man,  Friedman,  Jones,  Kaplan,  Lieber- 
man,  McLoyd,  Novak,  OUey,  Simonson, 
Wade,  Wisocki. 

Programs  available  lead  to  either  the 
B.A.  or  the  B.S.  degree. 

PSYCH  110  and  150  are  the  prerequi- 
site entrance  courses  for  all  majors.  Stu- 
dents interested  in  majoring  in  psychol- 
ogy must  also  elect  PSYCH  240  and  241 
and  may  then  pursue  a  general  psychol- 
ogy major  or  one  designed  for  those  pre- 
paring for  graduate  study. 

The  psychology  major  must  elect,  in 
addition  to  PSYCH  1 10,  150,  240  and  241 
the  following:  A  minimum  of  24  (and  no 
more  than  40)  credits  of  advanced  level 
courses  (numbered  above  200)  in  the  De- 
partment. Included  in  the  electives  must 
be  at  least  two  courses  from  each  of  the 
following  two  groupings:  A)  310,  320, 
330,  335,  and  B)  350,  360,  370.  This  pro- 
gram allows  the  student  considerable 
flexibility  both  within  and  outside  the  De- 
partment. 
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There  are  some  College  differences  in 
the  requirements  for  the  B.A.  and 
B.S.  degree.  This  will  rarely  affect  the 
student's  choice  of  major  courses,  but  it  is 
still  recommended  that  he  or  she  see  an 
advisor  to  make  sure  that  the  overall  pro- 
gram will  meet  the  College  requirements 
for  either  the  B.A.  or  B.S. degree. 

In  addition,  should  students  interested 
m  a  career  in  Psychology  should  elect  at 
least  one  laboratory  course  from  each  of 
the  following  two  groupings:  A)  410,  415, 
420,  430,  435,  and  B)  450,  460,  470. 
These  laboratorv  electives  must  be  taken 
in  proper  sequence  with  their  associated 
nonlaboratory  prerequisites  or  corequis- 
ites.  These  students  are  encouraged  to 
elect  seminars  391,  391  during  their 
junior  or  senior  years. 

Students  in  the  program  (either  B..\.  or 
B.S.)  who  are  eligible  are  encouraged  to 
participate  in  the  Honors  Program  in 
their  junior  and  senior  years.  The  Un- 
dergraduate Office  is  in  Tobin  Hall  437 
and  the  Advising  Office  is  in  Tobin 
Hall  436. 


100  (101)  eementary  Psychology  (D) 

.An  introduction  to  the  basic  ap- 
proaches and  concepts  of  modern 
psychology.  Examples  from  the 
areas  of  perception,  conditioning, 
cognitive  processes,  social  behavior, 
tests  and  measurements,  and  per- 
sonality. 

105  (111)  Identity  and  Self-Directed 
Behavioral  Change  (D) 

Explores  interpersonal  relations, 
learning  skills,  and  future  planning. 
For  first-year  students. 

110  (120)  Psychology  as  a  Natural 
Science 

Introduction  to  psychology  includ- 
ing those  fields  concerned  with  a 
natural  science  approach  to  the 
study  of  behavior.  Emphasis  on  the 
scientific  method,  biological  deter- 
minants and  bases  of  sensation,  per- 
ception and  learning,  comparative 
and  evolutionary  perspectives  on 
behavior  and  the  role  of  early  expe- 
rience and  language  in  human  be- 
havior. 

150  (130)  Psychology  as  a  Social  Science 

Introduction  to  the  basic  approaches 
and  concepts  of  psychology  as  a  so- 
cial science.  Topics  include  issues 
from  clinical,  developmental,  educa- 


tional, human  learning,  and  lan- 
guage, personality  and  social 
psychology. 

180  (110)  Psychology  of  Adjustment  (D) 

Problems  of  personality  develop- 
ment and  adjustment.  Psychological 
nature  of  man,  conflict,  and  thinking 
and  adjustment. 

205  (301)  Educational  Psychology  (D) 

Psychological  facts  and  principles  of 
development,  learning,  and  mea- 
surement as  applied  to  educational 
situations.  Two  class  hours,  one 
2-hour  laboratory  period.  Prerequi- 
site, PSYCH  100  or  PSYCH  150. 

206  (289)  Organizational  Psychology  (D) 

Introductory  conceptions  of  schools, 
hospitals,  prisons,  industries,  and 
other  organizations  as  complex  so- 
cial systems;  individual  adaptation  in 
organizational  settings;  organiza- 
tional development  and  personal 
change.  Prerequisite,  PSYCH  100  or 
PSYCH  150. 

207  (288)  Industrial  Psychology  (D) 

Psychological  principles  underlying 
personnel  selection  and  training, 
communication  and  decision- 
making in  industry.  Prerequisite, 
PSYCH  100  or  PSYCH  150. 

208  (268)  Psychology  of  Women  (D) 

.A  survey  in  the  psychological  study 
of  women.  Topics  include  recent  re- 
search findings  in:  biolog)-,  sex-role 
socialization,  career  development, 
achievement  motivations,  marital 
roles,  sexuality  and  mental  health. 
Discussions  focus  on  women  in  to- 
day's society  with  special  attention  to 
evidence  for  women's  potential  for 
adrogeny.  Prerequisite,  PSYCH  100 
or  PSYCH  150  or  Women's  Studies 
Concentration. 

240  (145)  Statistics  in  Psychology 

Introduction  to  statistical  principles 
and  techniques  as  ajaplied  to  psycho- 
logical data.  Three  class  hours,  one 
1-hour  laboratory.  Prerequisite, 
knowledge  of  basic  algebra. 

241  (140)  Methods  of  Inquiry  in 
Psychology 

Introduction  to  the  way  questions 
about  behavior  are  formulated  and 
then  tested  through  laboratory  ex- 
periments, field   research  metltods. 


naturalistic  observation  techniques. 
Lectures,  discussions,  and  labora- 
tory. Concepts  from  many  areas  of 
psychology,  to  illustrate  procedures 
used  in  designing,  conducting,  re- 
porting, and  interpreting  psycholog- 
ical research.  Prerequisites,  PSYCH 
HO,  PSYCH  150  and  PSYCH  240. 
Two  class  hoius,  one  3-hour  labora- 
tory period. 

280  (325)  Abnormal  Psychology  (D) 

Abnormal  behavior  including  major 
psychological  disorders.  Emphasis 
on  various  contemporary  ap- 
proaches to  their  understanding  and 
treatment.  Prerequisite,  PSYCH  100 
or  150. 

310  (210)  Sensation  and  Perception  (D) 

Methods,  data  and  theories  of  the 
functioning  of  various  sensory  sys- 
tems. Topics  include  a  survey  of 
basic  sensory  processes  in  the 
cutaneous  senses,  audition,  vision, 
gustation,  and  olfaction;  and  higher 
perceptual  processes  in  selected 
senses.  Prerequisite,  PSYCH  1 10. 

320  (220)  Learning  and  Thinking  (D) 

A  general  survey  of  animal  and 
human  learning  and  performance. 
Topics  include:  factors  affecting  ac- 
quisition, generalization,  discrimina- 
tion, extinction,  and  transfer  in  ani- 
mals and  humans;  memory;  and 
higher  cognitive  processes  in  hu- 
mans. Prerequisite.  PSYCH  110. 

330  (250)  Physiological  Psychology  (D) 

Neural  bases  of  behavior,  current  is- 
sues in  physiological  psychology; 
psychobiological  investigations  of 
learning,  sensory  processes,  motiva- 
tion, and  instinctive  behavior.  Pre- 
requisites, PSYCH  no  and  /OOL 
10 1  or  permission  of  instructor. 

335  (230)  Motivation  (D) 

Introduction  to  theories  and  re- 
search on  the  nature  and  determi- 
nants of  motivation.  Topics  include 
instinct,  behavior  energization  con- 
cepts, biological  and  acquired  bases 
of  emotions  and  motives,  frustra- 
tion, conflict,  and  stress.  Prerequi- 
site, PSYCH  110. 

350  (260)  Child  Behavior  and 
Development  (D) 

Psychological  development  of  the 
child,  including  theories,  methods, 
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and  data  ot  cliild  behavior  studies. 
Prerequisite,  PSYCH  100  or  PSYCH 
150. 

355  (263)  Psychology  of  Adolescence  (D) 

The    de\elopiTient    and    emotional, 

social  and  intellectual  adjustment  of 

"        the   individual  during  adolescence. 

Prerequisite,  PSYCH  100  or  PSYCH 

150. 

360  (280)  Social  Psychology  (D) 

Introduction  to  the  principles  and 
study  of  social  behavior.  The  psycho- 
logical factors  involved  in  attitude 
formation  and  change,  communica- 
tion and  persuasion,  and  small 
group  processes.  Prerequisite, 
PSYCH  100  or  PSYCH  150. 

370  (270)  Personality  (D) 

Introduction  to  the  scientific  study 
of  personality.  Personality  develop- 
ment, structure  and  dynamics  from 
major  theoretical  orientations.  Pre- 
requisite, PSYCH  100  or  PSYCH 
150. 

380  Field  Studies  in  Mental  Health 

I  Concepts  of  normality  and  abnor- 

mality studied  at  local  mental  health 
institutions.  Topics  typically  include: 
structure  and  dynamics  of  institu- 
tions for  the  mentally  ill,  and  rela- 
tionships between  concepts  of  emo- 
tional disorder  and  community  men- 
tal health  services  sanctioned  to 
intervene  in  or  regulate  behavior. 
Prerequisite,  PSYCH  280.    Credit,  4. 

391,  392  Seminar  in  Psychology 

For  qualified  juniors  and  seniors,  h. 
survey  and  critical  evaluation  of  the 
literature  pertaining  to  selected  top- 
ics in  psychology.  Many  different 
topics  are  offered  each  semester.  By 
permission  of  the  instructors. 

Credit,  1-3. 

395  Honors  Seminar 

For  qualified  junior  psychology 
majors.  Will  survey  the  research 
areas  of  psychology  represented  in 
the  department.  Intended  for 
juniors  who  will  work  on  an  honors 
thesis  during  their  senior  year.  Stu- 
dent should  contact  department 
Honors  Coordinator.  Credit,  I . 

396  (385,  386)  Special  Problems 

For  qualified  students.  Independent 
work  on  special  problems  or  in  cer- 


tain fields  of  psychological  interest. 
By  contract  with  members  of  the  de- 
partment. Contracts  available  in 
undergraduate  office.        Credit,  1-6 

397   (387)  Readings  in  Psychology 

Survey  of  relevant  research  litera- 
ture under  guidance  of  a  staff 
member  who  will  direct  the  student's 
research  problem.  Open  only  to 
qualified  juniors.  By  contract  with 
members  of  the  department.  Con- 
tracts available  in  Undergraduate 
Office.  Credit,  1-3. 

401   (242)  Research  Methods  in 
Psychology 

.\  presentation  and  critical  evalua- 
tion of  laboratory  techniques  and 
experimental  methods  used  in 
psychology.  May  be  taken  for  one  to 
three  credits  per  semester  depen- 
dent upon  the  number  of  techniques 
studied;  may  be  repeated  for  a  total 
of  nine  credits.  Prerequisites:  one 
undergraduate  course  in  experi- 
mental psychologv'  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Credit.  1-3. 

404  (305)  Historical  and  Contemporary 
Systems  (D) 

General  structure  of  psychological 
theory;  analysis  and  comparison  of 
historical  systems  in  the  tradition  of 
British  empiricism-associationism 
and  Continental  rationalism,  and  of 
derivative  near-contemporary  and 
contemporary  mentalistic,  func- 
tionaiistic,  and  behavioristic  systems. 
Prerequisite,  PSYCH  100  or  PSYCH 
110  or  PSYCH  150. 

410    (211)  Laboratory  in  Sensation  and 
Perception 

Selected  laboratory  exercises  in  audi- 
tion and  vision  and  a  semester  pro- 
ject chosen  by  the  student,  with  the 
aid  of  the  instructor,  in  some  area  of 
sensation  or  perception.  Prerequis- 
ites, PSYCH  241  and  310.  Two 
2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

415  (221)  Laboratory  in  Human 
Learning 

Introduction  to  methods  used  in  in- 
vestigating rote  verbal  learning,  con- 
cept formation,  short-term  reten- 
tion, verbal  conditioning,  artificial 
language  learning,  motor-skills,  and 
other  phenomena  in  human  learn- 
ing     and      retention. Prerequisites, 


PSYCH  241  and  320.  Two  2-hour 
laboratory  periods. 

420  (222)  Laboratory  in  Animal 
Learning 

Introduction  to  methods  used  in  in- 
vestigating classical  conditioning  and 
operant  behavior  primarily  using 
laboratory  animals  as  subjects.  Top- 
ics studied  in  the  laboratory  include: 
acquisition,  generalization,  discrimi- 
nation, extinction,  and  transfer 
phenomena.  Prerequisites,  PSYCH 
241  and  320.  Two  2-hour  laboratory 
periods. 

430  (251)  Laboratory  in  Physiological 
Psychology 

Development  of  skills  in  laboratory 
techniques  used  in  physiological 
psychology,  including  animal 
neurosurgery,  electro-physiological 
stimulation  and  recording,  and  as- 
sessment of  drug-behavior  interac- 
tions. Prerequisites,  PSYCH  241  and 
330.  Two  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

435   (231)  Laboratory  in  Motivation 

Methods  of  investigating  motivation, 
including  both  laboratory  and  field 
studies  using  hiunan  and  animal  sub- 
jects. Includes  selected  projects  con- 
ducted individually  and  in  small 
groups  bv  members  of  the  class.  Pre- 
requisites, PSYCH  241  and  PSYCH 
335.  Two  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

445   (345)  Introduction  to  Quantitative 
Theories  of  Behavior  (D) 

Introduction  to  quantification  of 
theories  of  learning,  retention, 
choice,  perception  and  the  interac- 
tion of  individuals  in  group  situa- 
tions. Prerequisites,  PSYCH  240  and 
permission  of  instructor. 

450  (261)  Laboratory  in  Child  Behavior 
and  Development 

Selected  experiments  investigating 
perceptual,  conceptual,  learning, 
and  social  processes  in  children.  Pre- 
requisites, PSYCH  241  and  PSYCH 
350.  Two  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

460  (281)  Laboratory  in  Social 
Psychology 

Methods  and  research  on  topics  in 
Social  Psychology,  reflecting  the  in- 
structor's major  orientation.  Pre- 
requisite, PSYCH  240,  241,  360. 
Four  class  hours. 
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470  (271)  Experimental  Study  of 
Personality 

Selected  research  projects  in  person- 
ality carried  out  by  class  members. 
Each  student  conducts  one  major 
project  of  his  or  her  own  in  addition 
to  the  group  projects.  Prerequisites, 
PSYCH  241  and  PSYCH  370  which 
may  be  taken  concurrently.  Two 
2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

475  (272)  Laboratory  in 
Phychophysiology 

The  recording  and  analysis  of  physi- 
ological data  from  intact  human  sub- 
jects; emphasis  on  variables 
mediated  by  the  autonomic  nervous 
system  (e.g.,  skin  conductance,  heart 
rate,  blood  pressure).  Students  con- 
duct individual  projects.  Prerequi- 
site, PSYCH  240  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Some  knowledge  of  basic 
physiology  and  electronics  strongly 
recommended.  One  class  hour,  one 
2-hoLn"  laboratory  period. 

480  (375)  Mental  Retardation 

Introduction  to  mental  retardation; 
its  psychological,  sociological,  educa- 
tional, bio-medical,  and  legal  aspects. 
Half  day  per  week  field  work.  Lec- 
ture and  discussion  group.  Pre- 
requisite, PSYCH  280,  350  or  486 
recommended. 

486  (265)  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Exceptional  Children  (D) 

Emphasis  on  the  etiology,  diagnosis, 
characteristics,  education,  and 
prognosis  of  deviations  in  mental, 
physical,  and  socioemotional  devel- 
opment. Prerequisite  PSYCH  350  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  ar- 
rangement with  Department  and/or 
Honors  Office.  Credit,  4. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  Depart- 
ment and/or  Honors  Office. 

Cndit,  1-5. 

525   (306)  Comparative  Psychology 

Emphasis  on  ex|3erimental  investiga- 
tions in  a  wide  range  of  species.  Top- 
ics include  sensory  and  physiological 
systems,  learning  and  early  experi- 
ence. 


535  (252)  Drugs  and  Behavior 

The  psychobiological  foundations  of 
drug-behavior  interactions.  The 
neural  and  neuro-chemical  basis  of 
behavior,  basic  pharmacology,  drugs 
that  affect  mood  and  their  mode  of 
action,  the  psychological  and  physi- 
cal bases  of  drug  dependence  and 
addiction,  experimental  approaches 
to  psychopharmacology.  Prerequi- 
sites, PSYCH  110  and  ZOOL  101. 

543  (311)  Psychological  Tests 

Survey  of  tests  of  intelligence,  ap- 
titude, interest,  personality,  and  ad- 
justment. Test  rationale,  construc- 
tion, characteristics,  uses  and  evalua- 
tion emphasized.  Two  class  hours. 
One  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Pre- 
requisite, PSYCH  100  or  PSYCH 
150. 

380  (331)  dinical  Psychology 

Introduction  to  theoretical  ap- 
proaches and  methods  used  in  un- 
derstanding and  treating  psycholog- 
ically disturbed  individuals.  Pre- 
requisite, PSYCH  280  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

585   (365)  Theories  and  Practice  in 
Counseling 

Theories,  techniques  and  tests 
necessary  in  counseling  and  guid- 
ance. Practice  in  organization  and 
evaluating  relevant  data  in  the 
analysis  of  illustrative  cases.  Pre- 
requisite, PSYCH  370,  or  543,  or 
permission  of  instrtictor.  Two  class 
hours,  one  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

591-595  Seminar  in  Psychology 

For  qualified  seniors.  A  survey  and 
critical  evaluation  of  the  literature 
pertaining  to  selected  topics  in 
psychology.  Many  different  topics 
offered  each  semester.  By  permis- 
sion of  instructors.  Credit,  1-3. 

Sociology 

Chairperson  of  Department:  Professor  N.  J. 
Demerath  III.  Professors  Chilton,  Driver, 
Gordon,  Hollander,  Killian,  Park,  Pied- 
mont, Piatt,  A.  Rossi,  P.  Rossi,  Tausky, 
Wilkinson,  Yaukey;  Associate  Professors 
Anderson,  Chevan,  Faulkner,  Golden, 
Harris,  Hewitt.  Hurn,  Lewis,  Manfredi, 
Mehta,  Roof,  Simpson,  Stokes,  Sutton,  J. 
Wright;  Assistant  Professors  Key,  Tessler, 
Westkott,  S.  Wright. 


The  following  prerequisites,  required 
courses,  and  electives  constitute  the  pro- 
gram for  sociology  majors: 

1.  The  sociology  major  requires  a 
minimum  of  27  credits  or  nine 
courses  distributed  as  indicated  be- 
low. No  major  is  permitted  to  take 
more  than  a  total  of  36  credits  or  12 
total  courses  in  sociology. 

2.  Each  major  is  required  to  take  both 
SOCIOL  201  (Sociological  Analysis 
I:  Theories  and  Perspectives)  and 
SOCIOL  211  (Sociological  Analysis 
II:  Data  Collection  and  .Analvsis). 
These  courses  should  be  taken  dur- 
ing the  sophomore  year  as  further 
preparation  for  the  upper  division 
courses  to  follow.  At  least  one 
sociology  course,  preferably  at  the 
100-level  is  a  prerequisite  for  201 
and  211. 

3.  In  addition  to  201  and  211,  each 
major  is  required  to  take  at  least  one 
upper  division  course  in  three  of  the 
following  five  core  areas,  and  no 
more  than  three  courses  can  be 
taken  for  credit  toward  the  major  in 
any  one  core  area.  A  course's  core 
area  can  be  identified  bv  the  last  two 
digits  of  its  number.  Core  areas  in- 
clude; Theory  and  Methods  (xOO- 
19);  Social  Organization  and  Institu- 
tions (x20-30);  Social  Issues  and 
Policies  (x40-x49);  Demography 
and  Urban  Sociology  (x60-69);  and 
Social  Psychology  (x80-89). 

4.  It  is  recommended  that  majors  with 
special  interest  in  a  core  area  take  a 
300-level  practicum  in  that  area  dur- 
ing their  senior  year.  Sociology 
majors,  especially  those  who  are 
considering  graduate  studies,  are 
strongly  advised  to  take  a  statistics 
course,  SOCIOL  307  (History  of 
Sociological  Theory)  or  308  (Con- 
temporary Theory).  SOCIOL  313 
(Quantitative  Methods  in  Social  Re- 
search) or  314  (Qualitative  Methods 
in  Social  Research). 

5.  Students  desiring  direct  entrv  into 
research -related  employment  in  the 
public  and  private  agencies,  without 
additional  graduate  training,  should 
consider  the  UTSRA  "(Under- 
graduate Traineeship  in  Social  Re- 
search and  .Analysis)  program,  a 
training  program  for  under- 
graduate sociology  majors  with  em- 
phasis on  research  and  data-analysis 
skills.  This  program  starts  in  the 
undergraduate's  junior  year. 
UTSR.'^  majors  are  required  to  take 
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SOCIOL  311,  312,  211  and  313  by 
the  end  of  their  junior  year.  In  the 
senior  year  UTSRA  majors  will  take 
two  additional  courses  in  methods 
and/or  statistics  and  an  independent 
research    project.    Undergraduates 
interested   in  this  program  should 
contact     Professor    J.     Wright     in 
Machmer  W-35 
Since  majors  have  a  number  of  electives 
at  the  200-level  or  above,  it  is  essential 
that  both  majors  and  prospective  majors 
consult    early     and     often     with     their 
academic     advisors     in     selecting     their 
courses.   Questions   regarding   the   pro- 
gram may  be  directed  to  Professor  David 
Yaukey  in  Thompson  524. 

102  Age,  Sex,  and  Kinship  in 
Contemporary  Society  (D) 

Introduction  to  sociology  with  refer- 
ence to  problems  of  growing  up  and 
growing  old  in  the  contemporary 
family.  Ranges  from  problems  of 
youth  and  maturation  to  old  age  and 
sociology  of  death.  Problems  of  sex 
roles;  discussion  of  wide  variety  of 
sexual  relationships. 

103  Social  Problems  (D) 

Distribution  and  interrelationships 
among  some  types  of  deviance  and 
disorganization;  crime,  mental  dis- 
orders, addiction,  suicide,  family 
tension.  Theories  of  causation;  re- 
search projects. 

104  Urban  life  and  Industrial  Society 

(D) 

Introduction  to  the  sociological  per- 
spective, focused  upon  the  nature 
and  consequences  of  urban  indus- 
trial society. 

105  Self,  Society,  and  Interpersonal 
Relations  (D) 

Basic  concepts,  perspectives,  and 
data  in  sociology  approached 
through  social  psychology.  Relation- 
ship between  individual,  group  and 
society.  Topics:  socialization,  social 
roles,  social  interaction,  dynamics  of 
small  groups,  self,  attitudes,  and 
language  and  communication. 

106  Race,  Sex,  and  Social  Class: 
Inequality  in  America  (D) 

Differential  distribution  of  opportu- 
nities and  rewards  in  society.  Man- 
ner in  which  membership  in  particu- 
lar race,  sex,  or  social  class  grouping 
may  increase  or  diminish  opportuni- 


ties for  positions  of  power,  social 
prestige,  economic  security  and  psy- 
chological rewards. 

107  Contemporary  American  Society  (D) 

Introduction  to  sociology  emphasiz- 
ing contemporary  American  society. 
Current  theories  of  organization  of 
modern  industrial  societies  focusing 
on  .America.  Topics:  socialization  in 
contemporary  American  family, 
American  educational  system,  occu- 
pational composition  of  American 
labor  force;  women  in  .America; 
poverty  and  income  distribution; 
race,  religion,  and  ethnicity  in 
.American  social  structure;  and 
American  political  system. 

108  Sociology  of  Learning:  Problems  of 
Personal  and  Social  Change  (D) 

Introduction  emphasizing  changing 
relationships  between  educational 
institutions  and  society  in  modern 
world.  Focus  on  educational  institu- 
tions as  status  transmission  and 
socializing  agencies  and  educational 
ideologies  stressing  importance  of 
change  in  educational  institutions. 

201   Sociological  Analysis  I:  Theories  and 
Perspectives 

Most  important  varieties  of  contem- 
porary sociological  thought.  Focus 
on  differing  perspectives  on  and  as- 
sumptions about  human  society 
which  underlie  contemporary 
sociological  theories.  Nature  of 
theory  in  sociological  research;  most 
important  theoretical  perspectives 
currently  in  use.  Prerequisite,  at 
least  one  other  sociology  course,  pre- 
ferably at  100  level. 

211   (202)  Sociological  Analysis  II:  Data 
Collection  and  Analysis 

Introduction  to  methodology  and 
research  techniques  in  sociology. 
Quantitative  and  qualitative  tech- 
niques including  field  research,  in- 
terviewing, participant  and  labora- 
tory observations,  survey  analysis, 
and  sampling  techniques. 

220  (254)  Work  and  Society  (D) 

Contrasting  ways  selected  industrial 
and  developing  societies  (e.g.,  Rus- 
sia, China,  Israel,  Japan,  Cuba,  U.S.) 
are  organized  to  elicit  work  effort. 
Basic  data  on  the  U.S.  work  scene: 
occupational     and     income     distri- 


butions, education  and  minority 
groups. 

222  (257)  The  Family  (D) 

Development  of  customs  of  court- 
ship and  marriage  and  contempo- 
rary family.  Basic  causes  of  changes 
and  trends  of  the  family. 

224  (259)  Social  Stratification  (D) 

Factors  associated  with  in- 
stitutionalized inequality  in  social 
life.  Class,  status,  and  power  in 
American  society. 

240  (256)  Race  Relations  (D) 

Social,  economic  and  political  aspects 
of  racial  and  ethnic  problems  in 
U.S.;  briefer  consideration  of  similar 
problems  in  Africa  and  .Asia. 

241  (278)  Criminology  (D) 

Nature  of  crimes  and  factors  under- 
lying criminal  behavior.  Machinery 
of  justice;  law,  courts,  police  systems, 
and  correctional  institutions. 

242  (276)  Drugs  and  Society  (D) 

Sociological  implications  of  drug  us- 
age, alcohol  as  well  as  "mind  alter- 
ing" drugs.  Effects  of  drugs,  preva- 
lence of  usage,  social  correlates,  an- 
thropological and  historical  perspec- 
tives, problems  and  management  of 
addiction,  social  control  of  use  and 
abuse,  social  implications  of  drugs, 
especially  in  counter-culture  move- 
ment. 

261  Population  Problems  (D) 

Analytical  study  of  population  com- 
position; causes  and  consequences  of 
changes  in  basic  demographic 
variables:  fertility,  mortality,  and 
migration. 

280  (258)  Social  Interaction  (D) 

Social  interaction  in  context  of 
groups,  especially  small  groups. 
Dynamics  of  interaction  process  as 
basis  for  group  development. 
Emergence  of  normative  and  affec- 
tive subsystems;  role  differentiation. 

307  (282)  Sociological  Theory  (D) 

Contributions  of  European  and 
American  writers  concerned  with 
theories  of  origin,  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  human  social  organiza- 
tion. 
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308  (283)  Contemporary  Critical  Social 
Theory 

Twentieth  centtiry  critical  social 
theory  in  Western  Europe  and 
United  States. 

311  (247)  Elementary  Statistics 

Introduction  to  jjrinciples  and  tech- 
niques with  reference  to  sociological 
application. 

312  (248)  Advanced  Statistics 

Introduction  to  jjrinciples  of  mul- 
tivariate techniques  including  sociol- 
ogy and  related  fields.  Prerequisite, 
SOCIOL  311,  equivalent,  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

313  (295)  Quantitative  Methods  in  Social 
Research 

Use  of  quantitative  concepts  in 
theoretical  formulations  and  data 
and  analysis  in  sociology.  Topics:  un- 
idimensional  measurement;  small 
group  observation  and  experimenta- 
tion in  interaction  laboratory;  sam- 
pling and  experimental  designs; 
measures  of  association;  simple 
mathematical  models.  Use  of  com- 
puter built  into  instructional  mate- 
rials. Small  scale  exercises  in  re- 
search. 

314  (296)  Qualitative  Methods  in  Social 
Research 

Theory  and  practical  application  of 
field  research  in  sociology.  Emphasis 
on  participant  observation,  respon- 
dent and  informant  interviewing, 
uses  of  historical  data.  Data  collec- 
tion and  analysis  using  these  tech- 
niques imder  instructor  supervision. 
Prerequisites,  advanced  course  work 
in  sociology  and  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

321   (255)  Sociology  of  Religion  (D) 

Relationship  of  religious  beliefs  and 
institutions  to  cultures  and  societies. 

323  (253)  Sociology  of  Law  (D) 

Institution  of  law  in  society,  em- 
phasizing variations  among  societies 
in  systems  of  law,  development  of 
English  and  American  law,  structure 
of  legal  profession,  and  relationships 
between  legal  system  and  other 
societal  aspects. 

325  (233)  Political  Sociology  (D) 

Relationships  between  political  and 
non-political  institutions  and  values 


of  society.  Formal  and  informal  as- 
pects of  exercise  of  power,  its  social 
and  cultural  setting.  Social 
movements:  their  appeal,  ideology 
and  social  base.  Extremism, 
pluralism  and  totalitarianism.  Par- 
ticipation and  pseudo-participation. 
Cults  of  personality,  charisma,  and 
propaganda.  Culmination  of  social 
conflict:  coercion,  its  processes  and 
techniques. 

326  (285)  Complex  Organizations  (D) 

.4nalvsis  of  processes  leading  to  for- 
mation, stability  and  instability  of 
complex  organization.  Theoretical 
and  empirical  work  related  to  these 
processes. 

327  (272)  Social  Change  (D) 

Changes  arising  from  culture  con- 
tact, social  reform,  and  technical  in- 
ventions. Planned  and  unplanned 
change,  particularly  in  underdevel- 
oped countries. 

341  (292)  Background  to  the  Study  of 
Social  Welfare  (D) 

Historical  development  and  current 
status  of  British  and  American  con- 
cerns about  poverty  in  context  of 
Industrial  Revolution;  sociological 
perspectives  concerning  differentials 
in  access  to  economic  security  and 
social  rewards,  problems  of  mea- 
surement and  planning  as  related  to 
social  policies. 

342  (293)  Issues  in  Social  Policy  Planning 

Focuses:  systematic  policy  planning, 
role  of  research  and  development 
and  scientific  community  in  domestic 
policy  programming;  and  selected 
substantive  issues  which  draw  heav- 
ily from  social  and  geographical  dis- 
tributions of  relative  access  to  valued 
goods,  services  and  rewards  in  soci- 
ety and  consideration  of  mobility 
processes  upon  redistribution  of 
such  access.  Prerequisite,  permission 
of  instructor. 

361   (262)  The  Demography  of  Minority 
Groups (D) 

Demographic  and  ecological  factors 
affecting  relationships  between 
ethnic,  racial,  and  religious  groups. 
Demography  of  minorities  from 
comparative  perspective,  drawing 
upon  materials  from  various  nations. 
Prerequisite,  SOCIOL  240. 


380  (241)  Sociology  of  Attitudes,  BeUefs, 
and  Values  (D) 

.Attitudes,  beliefs,  and  values  as  so- 
cial phenomena.  Cognitive  and 
evaluative  processes  which  underlie 
and  help  accoimt  for  variety  of  at- 
titudes, beliefs,  and  values  found  in  a 
society  and  which  differ  across 
societies.  Permission  of  instructor 
required. 

381  (260)  Society  and  the  Individual  (D) 

Social  psychology  perspective  exam- 
ining individual  and  group  behavior 
in  context  of  structured  social  ar- 
rangements. Topics:  socialization, 
motivation,  social  control  of  behav- 
ior, attitudes  and  behavior,  self- 
concept,  aspects  of  collective  behav- 
ior. Perspectives  of  materials  range 
from  behavioral  social  psychology 
and  field  theory  to  svmbolic  interac- 
tion and  ethnomethodology.  Pre- 
requisite, Introductory  Sociology 
course. 

382  (269)  Interpersonal  Relations  and 
Group  Structure 

Various  theories  of  interpersonal  at- 
traction and  group  interaction  and 
leadership.  Emphasis  on  types  of  in- 
terpersonal and  group  structtires 
which  result.  Social  cliques,  family 
and  kinship  structures,  community 
and  neighborhood  networks,  inter- 
personal communication  systems 
and  leadership  structures. 

383  (273)  Sociology  of  Sex  Roles 

Position  of  women  to  structural  and 
institutional  arrangements  of  con- 
temporarv  American  society. 
.\nalvsis  of  socialization  process  of 
learning  sex  roles,  woman's  place  in 
social  stratification,  and  changes  in 
woman's  place  through  investigation 
of  structure  and  issues  of  Women's 
Liberation  Movement. 

391    Seminar  in  Sociology 

Sur\e\  and  critical  evaluation  of  lit- 
eratine  pertaining  to  selected  topics 
in  sociology.  For  juniors  and  seniors. 
Permission  of  instructor  required. 

396  (385)  Special  Problems 

Individual  studx  of  selected  problem 
for  qualified  students.  By  arrange- 
ment. Credit.  1-6. 

420  (222)  Sociology  of  Education  (D) 

Social    and    economic    iuterrelation- 
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ships  of  education,  stressing  social 
class  and  social  change.  Developing 
countries  and  minoritv  people. 

421  (224)  Higher  Education  in  America 

Organizational  context  within  which 
college  and  post-graduate  education 
takes  place.  Historical  and  interna- 
tional comparison,  with  review  of 
relevant  discussions  of  individual 
development;  higher  education  in  its 
broader  relationship  to  other  human 
activities. 

422  (249)  Occupations  and  Professions 

Comparative  analysis  of  social  or- 
ganization of  occupations  and 
careers.  Emphasis  on  process  of 
client  control,  occupational  mandate 
and  autonomy,  and  career  socializa- 
tion. 

423  (279)  Structure  of  Human 
Communities  (D) 

Inquiries  into  spatial  and  social 
structural  features  of  human  com- 
munities emphasizing  modern 
urban  centers.  Integrates  land  use 
theory  with  human  ecological 
processes  to  provide  understanding 
of  current  urban  problems. 

424  (270)  Social  Structure  of  India  (D) 

Origins,  distributions,  and  cultural 
traits  of  major  groups  in  India.  Mar- 
riage, family,  caste  patterns,  and  po- 
sitions in  economic  and  political  sys- 
tem. 

425  (280)  Soviet  Society  (D) 

Survey  of  major  social  institutions, 
processes  and  problems  of  Soviet  so- 
ciety; official  and  popular  values  and 
norms,  stratifications,  social  controls, 
family,  types  of  socialization  and  so- 
cial problems  (i.e.,  crime,  delin- 
quency, misuse  of  leisure,  rural  mi- 
gration, etc.).  Nature  and  usefulness 
of  various  theoretical  models  of 
Soviet  society. 

428  (375)  Sociology  of  literature 
(Seminar) 

Literature  as  information  source 
about  society:  social  values  and 
norms,  social  change  and  conflict 
and  various  relationships  between 
society  and  individual.  Conditions 
where  literature  reflects  or  distorts 
social   realities   and   interaction   be- 


tween literarv  products  and  their  so- 
cial environment.  Permission  of  in- 
structor required. 

440  (231)  Sociology  of  Aging  (D) 

Aging  as  social  phenomenon  in 
United  States  and  Massachusetts 
emphasizing  elderly  population. 
Topics:  biological,  psychological  and 
social  factors  in  aging  process,  de- 
mographic and  ecological  conditions 
of  aging,  problem  of  retirement,  and 
public  policy  and  politics  as  they  re- 
late to  old  age. 

441  (277)  Power  and  Privilege  (D) 

Inquiries  into  distribution  of  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  in  American 
society,  providing  description  of 
power,  income,  and  privilege  distri- 
butions and  understanding  of  mech- 
anisms that  produce  them.  Classical 
theorists,  modern  writers  and  empir- 
ical social  research  studies  reviewed, 

442  (286)  Sociology  of  Medicine  (D) 

Survev  of  medical  sociology  field  and 
examination  of  medical  institution 
using  sociological  concepts.  Organi- 
zation and  utilization  of  medical 
care,  social  epidemiology,  interac- 
tion between  commimitv  and  medi- 
cal institution,  patient-practitioner 
interaction. 

443  (294)  Evaluation  Research  and  Social 
Policy 

Introduction  to  principles  and  tech- 
niques of  evaluation  of  social  pro- 
grams and  policies.  Review  of  social 
planning  processes:  case  studies  de- 
velop tmderstanding  of  concepts 
and  techniques  for  following  topics: 
program  and  evahiation  objectives 
specification;  performance  criteria; 
social  context  of  evaluation;  pro- 
gram impact,  component  and 
monitoring  strategies;  integration  of 
evaluation  in  planning  process. 
Levels  of  effort  and  quality  of 
evaluative  efforts  in  federal  and  state 
agencies. 

444  (250)  Deviance  and  Social  Order  (D) 

Relationship  between  deviance  and 
maintenance  of  social  order. 
Sociological  theories  of  individual 
and  subcultural  deviance.  Emphasis 
on  role  of  agents  and  agencies  of  so- 
cial control  in  definition  of 
categories  of  deviance  and  in  selec- 
tion and  treatment  of  deviants.  Pre- 


requisite, at  least  one  other  sociology 
course,  preferably  introductory. 

460  (251)  Urban  Society  (D) 

Comparative  analysis  of  cities  and 
urbanization  with  reference  to  de- 
mographic characteristics  of  urban 
population,  urban  ecology,  and 
urban  social  structure. 

462  (265)  National  and  Regional 
Population  Studies  (D) 

Analysis  of  national  and  regional 
populations,  emphasizing  historical 
development  and  current  structure 
of  demographic  svstems.  Prerequi- 
site, SOCIOL261. 

481  (287)  Sociology  of  Mental  Disorders 

(D) 

Influence  of  social  factors  on  diag- 
nosis, treatment,  and  possible  etiol- 
ogy of  mental  disorders.  .Application 
of  sociological  concepts  anci  methods 
in  considering:  nature  and  extent  of 
mental  illness,  mental  hospitals,  and 
community  in  rehabilitation. 

482  (267)  Applied  Social  Psychology 

In-depth  analysis  of  social  psycho- 
logical theory  and  research  in  rela- 
tion to  selected  problem.s  of  attitudi- 
nal  and  behavior  change.  Topics: 
compliance  and  resistance  to  au- 
thority, prejudice  and  race  relations, 
management  of  deviance,  modifica- 
tion of  patient  behavior  for  health 
maintenance  and  disease  control;  is- 
sues in  social  psychology  of  mental 
health,  poverty  and  inequalitv,  and 
women's  movement. 

496  (386)  Special  Problems 

Individual  study  of  selected  problem 
for  qualified  students.  Bv  arrange- 
ment with  members  of  department 
Credit,  1-6. 

498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  Bv  ar- 
rangement with  department  and/or 
Honors  Office.  Credit,  4. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Contmuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  depart- 
ment and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit.  1-5. 

522  (242)  Sociology  of  Parenthood  (D) 

Blending  of  sociological  and  social 
psvchological  concepts:  parent-child 
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relationships  viewed  historically, 
cross-culturallv.  and  developmen- 
tally.  Project  development  in  general 
areas  such  as  parent-child  relation- 
ships as  interactive  systems  and  in- 
fluence of  children  on  parents'  devel- 
opment as  adults. 

528  (246)  Social  Movements  (D) 

Analvsis  of  structure,  dynamics  and 
significance  of  social  movements, 
particularly  in  modern  society.  Polit- 
ical and  religious  movements.  Em- 
phasis on  leadership,  ideology, 
member  commitment  and  control, 
and  opposition  as  thev  affect  career 
of  social  movement. 

544  (717)  Juvenile  Delinquency 

Theories  of  causation  and  treatment 
of  delinquency.  Prerequisite. 
SOCIOL  241  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

560  (360)  Techniques  of  Demographic 
Analysis  (Seminar) 

Methods  for  gathering  population 
data  and  uses  for  data  to  measure 
mortality,  fertility,  migration  and 
population  composition.  Theoretical 
interrelations  among  these  factors. 
Methods  for  making  population  es- 
timates and  projections.  Prerequi- 
sites, SOCIOL  261  and  permission 
of  instructor. 

561  (363)  Fertility  and  Society  (Seminar) 

Review  of  past  and  present  trends  in 
fertility  on  worldwide  basis,  analysis 
of  social  determinants  and  conse- 
quences of  these  trends,  and  assess- 
ment of  likely  future  trends.  Pre- 
requisites, SOCIOL  261  and  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

562  (367)  Population  Theories  and 
Policies  (Seminar) 

Major  theories  concerning  popula- 
tion growth,  distribution,  internal 
and  international  migration,  and 
population  quality.  Theorists  in- 
clude pre-Malthusians,  Malthus, 
Marx,  Keynes,  Stouffer,  Petersen, 
Myrdal,  Clark,  Coale,  Keyfitz, 
Spengler,  and  Davis.  Population 
policies  include  direct  and  social 
policies  with  demographic  conse- 
quences. Cross-cultural  analysis  of 
relations  among  sex  status,  social 
status,  and  human  reproduction. 
Prerequisites,  SOCIOL  261  and 
permission  of  instructor. 


563  (266)  Community  and  Human 
Ecology  (D) 

Origin,  development,  location,  junc- 
tions, and  systems  of  communities. 
Ecological  process  of  change,  inva- 
sion and  succession,  centralization, 
decentralization,  concentration, 

suburbanization,  and  patterns  of  re- 
sidence and  segregation  of  racial, 
ethnic,  and  religious  groups  are 
comparatively  analyzed. 

564  (252)  Urbanization  and  the  City  (D) 

Comparative  analysis  of  world  ur- 
banization, trends,  causes  and  con- 
sequences. Regional  variations  in 
nature  of  urbanization  and  trends  in 
major  countries  analyzed  and  re- 
lated to  major  aspects  of  spatial  and 
social  structure  of  cities.  Prerequi- 
site, Introductory  Sociolog\'  course. 

580  (235)  Collective  Behavior  (D) 

Analysis  of  nature  and  process  of 
collective  behavior,  including  crowd 
behavior,  rumor  and  communica- 
tion, opinion  and  its  formation,  so- 
cial movements,  collective  responses 
to  deviance  and  other  problematic 
forms  of  behavior,  behavior  in  disas- 
ters, etc.  Emphasis  on  development 
of  concepts  and  theories  and  their 
application  to  specific  types  and  in- 
stances of  collective  behavior.  Pre- 
requisite, Introductory  Sociology 
course. 

582   (243)  Sexuality  and  Society  (D) 

Human  sexual  behavior  from  variety 
of  perspectives  including  psychology 
and  physiological  as  well  as  sociolog- 
ical. Development  of  sex  and  gender 
identity,  sexual  act  and  myths  about 
sexuality,  cross-cultural  dimensions 
of  sexual  behavior,  contraception 
and  abortion,  pregnancy  and 
childbirth,  sexual  deviance,  and 
population  growth  and  policy. 

584  (281)  Sociology  of  Common  Sense 
Knowledge 

How  knowledge  is  generated  and 
used  in  social  context  of  everyday 
life.  Process  of  acquiring  common 
sense  knowledge  and  constructing 
social  reality,  social  basis  of  percep- 
tion, observation  and  inference  mak- 
ing, contradiction,  consistency  and 
other  logical  relations  in  everyday 
practices. 


Classics  and  Philosophy 

The  Classics  and  Philosophy  major  is  ad- 
ministered jointly  by  the  two  depart- 
ments. It  is  designed  for  classicists  with  a 
philosophical  bent  and  philosophers  with 
an  interest  in  Greek. 

Requirements 

1)  8  hours  of  credit  in  Elementary  and 
Intermediate  Greek 

2)  6  hours  of  credit  in  Greek  Readings 

3)  6  hours  of  credit  in  Classics 

4)  6  hours  of  credit  in  Philosophy 

5)  6  hours  of  credit  in  Ancient  Philoso- 
phy 

6)  6  hours  of  credit'  in  Special  Classics 
and  Philosophy  seminars  taken  in  the 
junior  and  senior  years. 

Questions  may  be  directed  to  Prof. 
Gareth  Matthews,  Philosophy  Depart- 
ment; and  to  Prof.  Robert  Dyer  and  Prof. 
John  Marry,  Classics  Department. 

Judaic  Studies 

Judaic  Studies  is  a  major  program  super- 
vised by  a  committee  of  faculty  members 
from  various  departments.  The  chairman 
of  the  Judaic  Studies  Committee  is 
Professor  Robert  A.  Rothstein.  Student 
inquiries  about  any  academic  aspect  of 
the  program  may  be  directed  to  him  or  to 
the  Director  of  Student  Affairs,  Professor 
Judith  Baskin. 

To  major  in  Judaic  Studies,  students 
must  complete  the  following  require- 
ments: a)  Hebrew:  One  year  introductory 
and  one  year  intermediate  Hebrew,  or 
equivalent.  Two  semesters  of  Hebrew 
courses  numbered  150  or  above,  or 
equivalent,  b)  JUDAIC  101  and  102.  c)  18 
hours  in  courses,  approved  by  the  Judaic 
Studies  Committee,  numbered  200  or 
above.  This  requirement  is  in  addition  to 
a)  above,  d)  The  major  student  will  devote 
no  fewer  than  nine  of  these  18  hours  to 
an  area  of  concentration  approved  by  the 
Judaic  Studies  Committee.  Six  approved 
areas  are:  Biblical  Studies,  History,  Heb- 
rew Language  and  Literature,  Modern 
Literature,  Religion,  Area  Study. 

Entering  freshmen  who  may  decide  to 
major  in  Judaic  Studies  are  strongly  ad- 
\ised  to  enroll  in  Hebrew  in  the  freshman 
year,  thus  leaving  ample  time  to  complete 
the  required  three  years  of  Hebrew;  it  will 
also  prepare  them  for  a  year's  study  in 
Israel,  which  is  not  required  but  desir- 
able. In  any  event,  two  years  of  Hebrew 
satisfy  the  language  requirement  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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JUDAIC  STUDIES 

101,  102  (100,  101)  The  Jewish  People  1, 

Selected  topics  in  history,  religion, 
philosophy,  art  and  music,  and  in 
the  social,  economic,  and  political 
life  of  the  Jewish  people  from  their 
earliest  origins  to  the  present.  Either 
semester  may  be  elected  indepen- 
dently. 

200  The  Bible  and  Archeology  (C) 

The  Hebrew  Bible  as  reflection  of 
ancient  Near  Eastern  cultures  and  as 
an  historical  record;  evidence  from 
archeological  excavations. 

396,  496  (385,  386)  Special  Problems 

Indi\idual  Study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement with  members  of  the 
Judaic  Studies  Committee. 

Credit,  1-6. 

498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  Bv  ar- 
rangement with  the  Judaic  Studies 
Committee  and/or  Honors 

Office.  Credit,  4. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  the 
Judaic  Studies  Committee  and/or 
Honors  Office  Credit,  1-5. 


HEBREW 

110   (1),  120  (11)  Elementary  Hebrew 

Introduction  to  Hebrew.  Two  sec- 
tions, dealing  with  either  Biblical 
Hebrew  or  modern  Hebrew.  3  class 
hours,  1  laboratory  period. 

126  Intensive  Elementary  Modern 
Hebrew 

Intensive  introduction  to  modern 
Hebrew.  Four  class  hours,  2  labora- 
tory periods  and  open  laboratory 
practice.  Credit,  6. 

130  (I),  140  (II)  Intermediate  Modern 
Hebrew 

Emphasis  on  speaking  and  imder- 
standing  readings  in  cultural  and 
literary  texts. 


146  Intensive  Intermediate  Modern 
Hebrew 

Intensive  reading  in  modern  He- 
brew. Five  class  hours,  1  laboratory 
period  and  open  laboratory  practice. 

Credit,  6. 

200  (I),  201  (II)  Modern  Hebrew 
Literature  (C) 


Readings 
writers. 


in       modern       Hebrew 


210  Reading  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  (C) 

A  careful  reading  of  selected  pas- 
sages from  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  the 
original;  attention  to  grammar,  syn- 
tax, and  style.  Different  passages 
read  each  year;  may  be  repeated  for 
credit. 

396,  496  (385,  386)  Special  Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement with  the  Judaic  Studies 
Committee.  Credit,  1-6. 


YIDDISH 

101,  102  (110,  120)  Elementary  Yiddish 

Introduction  to  the  Yiddish  lan- 
guage. Three  class  hours,  1  labora- 
tory period. 

201,  202(130,  140)  Intermediate  Yiddish 

Emphasis  on  speaking  and  on  read- 
ing various  kinds  of  Yiddish  litera- 
ture. 

385,  386  Special  Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement with  the  Judaic  Studies 
Committee.  Credit,  1-6. 

RELATED  COURSES: 

Anthropology 

351   (354)  Judaic  Ethnic  Groups 

History 

290J  Seminar  on  the  Holocaust 

Philosophy 

333  (208)  Jewish  Philosophers  of  the 
20th  Century 


Latin  American  Studies 

The  Latin  American  Studies  Program 
does  not  constitute  a  major  and  is  de- 
signed to  supplement  the  work  done  in 
another  discipline.  Those  students  who 
fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  Program 
will  be  awarded  the  Certificate  in  Latin 
American  Studies  attesting  to  their  at- 
tainment in  area  and  language  studies. 
To  earn  a  certificate  a  student  must  enroll 
in  the  Program  and  fulfill  either  of  the 
two  following  sets  of  requirements: 

TRACK  A 

1)  Languages 

a)  Students  must  demonstrate  a  prac- 
tical working  knowledge,  defined 
as  the  ability  to  engage  in  ordinary 
conversations  and  to  read  mature 
but  non-technical  material,  of 
Spanish  or  Portuguese.  This 
knowledge  may  be  demonstrated 
by  examination  or  by  satisfactory 
performance  (with  a  grade  of  C  or 
better)  in  SPAN  180-181  or  PORT 
181-182  for  conversation  and 
SPAN  140  or  PORT  140  for  read- 
ing. 

b)  Completion  of  a  one-year  course  in 
the  other  language  (Spanish  or 
Portuguese)  with  a  grade  of  at  least 
C.  This  requirement  may  be  met  by 
an  achievement  test. 

2)  Area  Studies 

Successful  completion  (with  a  grade  of  C 
or  better)  of  four  courses  in  Latin  Ameri- 
can Studies  selected  from  three  distinct 
disciplines,  chosen  from  the  following  list: 
ANTH  375,  376,  538 
ECON  366 
GEOG  420 
POL  SCI  340,  341 

HIST  120,  121,  353,  354,  355,  356,  357, 
359. 

SPAN  550,  551,  552,  553,  555,  556,  557. 
Appropriate  courses  listed  in  the  Five 
College  announcement  of  Latin  .'Ameri- 
can Studies  may  also  be  used  to  fulfill  this 
requirement. 

3)  Inter-discijjlinary  Courses 

All  students  must  take  the  Seminar  on 
Latin  America  (LATAM  391).  This  is 
normally  taken  in  the  second  semester  of 
the  senior  year.  As  an  optional  course 
they  may  also  want  to  take  LATAM 
392  —  Bibliography  for  Latin  American 
Studies. 
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TRACK  B 

1)  Languages 

Students  must  demonstrate  a  practical 
working  knowledge  of  Spanish  or  Por- 
tuguese. For  details  see  above  under 
Track  A,  la. 

2)  Area  Studies 

Successful  completion  of  five  courses  in 
Latin  American  Studies  selected  from  at 
least  three  distinct  disciplines.  See  above 
under  Track  A,  2  for  list. 

3)  Interdisciplinary  Courses 

Students  must  complete  both  LATAM 
392,  Bibliography  for  Latin  American 
Studies,  and  LATAM  391,  Seminar  on 
Latin  America. 

The  Committee  on  Latin  American 
Studies  administers  the  Program  and  ad- 
vises interested  students.  Members  of  the 
Committee  are:  R.  Bancroft  (Spanish  and 
Portuguese);  M.  Best  (Economics);  R.A. 
Potash,  Chairman  (History);  D.  Proulx 
(Anthropology);  H.  Wiarda  (Political  Sci- 
ence); R.  Wilkie  (Geography). 


380  (I,  II)  Field  Study 

Independent  study  in  a  Latin 
American  country  in  accordance 
with  a  field  experience  project 
drawn  up  with  the  advice  and  ap- 
proval of  a  faculty  adviser  and  the 
Committee  on  Latin  American 
Studies.  Written  report  required.  A 
scholar  in  the  Latin  American  coun- 
try normally  is  appointed  to  provide 
guidance  and  assistance.  Orientation 
prior  to  departure  is  included. 

Credit,  3-12. 

390  (II)  Interdisciplinary  Seminar  on 
Latin  America 

Topics  in  modern  and  contempo- 
rary Latin  America.  For  Certificate 
Program  seniors  and  others  who 
have  completed  at  least  three  courses 
representing  at  least  two  different 
disciplines  on  Latin  America  and 
have  a  reading  knowledge  of  either 
Spanish  or  Portuguese. 

392  (I)  Bibliography  of  Latin  American 
Studies 

A  survey  and  evaluation  of  sources 
of  information  about  Latin  America. 
Interdisciplinary  approach.  For  Cer- 
tificate Program  students  and  others 
with  strong  interest  in  Latin 
America.  Reading  knowledge  of 
either  Spanish  or  Portuguese  re- 
quired. 


Interdisciplinary  Majors  in 
Linguistics 

The  Department  of  Linguistics  offers  five 
majors  in  which  the  study  of  Linguistics 
forms  a  significant  part  of  the  curricular 
requirements.  These  are: 

Linguistics  and  Philosophy 

Linguistics  and  Chinese 

Linguistics  and  German 

Linguistics  and  Japanese 

Linguistics  and  Russian 

Students  interested  in  these  majors 
should  first  see  the  undergraduate  ad- 
visor in  Linguistics.  Students  wishing  to 
pursue  a  joint  major  in  linguistics  and 
other  disciplines  (for  example.  Linguistics 
and  English,  Linguistics  and  Psychology, 
Linguistics  and  Anthropology,  or  Lin- 
guistics and  Computer  Science)  should 
also  see  the  undergraduate  advisor  in 
Linguistics.  Joint  majors  in  these  fields 
have  in  the  past  been  approved  through 
the  Bachelor's  Degree  with  Individual 
Concentration. 

Questions  may  be  directed  to  Prof. 
Donald  Freeman,  Linguistics  Depart- 
ment. 

LINGUISTICS  &  PHILOSOPHY 

Prerequisites:  Two  years  (or  equivalent)  of 
a  foreign  language  to  be  taken  before  the 
junior  year,  plus  42  semester  hours  of 
credit  distributed  between  philosophy 
and  linguistics,  and  including  each  of  the 
above  or  equivalent.  At  the  discretion  of 
the  directors  of  undergraduate  studies  in 
each  department,  other  senior  level 
courses  in  linguistics  and  philosophy  may 
be  substituted  for  those  listed  above. 
Seniors  normally  will  take  the  crosslisted 
seminar  LING  (and  PHIL)  395B:  Lin- 
guistics &  Philosophy. 
LING  401,  Introduction  to  Linguistic 

Theory  (3) 
LING  402,  Phonological  Theory  (3) 
LING  403,  Introduction  to  Syntax  (3) 
LING  409,  Formal  Foundations  of 

Linguistic  Theory  (3) 
LING  410,  Introduction  to  Semantics 

(3) 
LING  411,  Introduction  to 

Psycholinguistics  (3) 
PHIL  310,  Intermediate  Logic  (3) 

One  of  the  following: 

PHIL  512,  Philosophy  and  Logic  (3) 

PHIL  513,  Mathematical  Logic  (3) 


One  of  the  Following: 

PHIL  280,  Philosophical  Approaches  to 

Science  (3) 
PHIL  582,  Philosophy  of  Science  (3) 
PHIL  335,  Contemporary  Analytic 

Philosophy  (3) 
PHIL  584,  Philosophy  of  Language  (3) 
One  of  the  following: 
PHIL  550,  Epistemology  (3) 
PHIL  551,  Metaphysics  (3) 


LINGUISTICS  &  CHINESE 

Prerequisites:  Successful  completion  of 
four  (4)  semester  courses  in  Chinese  (24 
credits):  CHINSE  126,  146,  226,  227  or 
equivalent.  Thirty-five  (35)  credits  distri- 
buted between  Linguistics  and  Asian 
Studies  and  normally  including  the  fol- 
lowing: 
LING  401,  Introduction  to  Linguistic 

Theory  (3) 
LING  402,  Phonological  Theory  (3) 
LING  403,  Introductory  Syntax  (3) 
One  of  the  following: 
LING  404,  Field  Methods  (3) 
LING  411,  Introduction  to  Psycholin- 
guistics (3) 
LING  414,  Phonetics  for  Linguists  (I) 
CHINSE  275,  Chinese  Syntax  (3) 
CHINSE  450,  Classical  Chinese  I  (4) 
CHINSE  476,  History  of  Chinese  (3) 

One  of  the  following: 

CHINSE  451,  Classical  Chinese  II  (3) 

CHINSE  376,  Chinese  Dialectology  (3) 

Other  courses  may  be  selected  from  the 
course  list  of  the  Five  College  Asian 
Studies  program.  All  seniors  normally 
will  take  the  cross-listed  seminar  397C: 
Linguistics  and  Language. 

LINGUISTICS  &  GERMAN 

Prerequisites:  Successful  completion  of 
four  (4)  semester  courses  in  German  (12 
credits):  110,  120,  230,  240,  or  equivalent. 
Thirty  (30)  credits  distributed  between 
Linguistics  and  German  such  that  at  least 
14  credits  are  earned  in  courses  bearing 
German  numbers  over  200,  and  normally 
including  the  following; 
LING  401,  Introduction  to  Linguistic 

Theory  (3) 
LING  402,  Phonological  Theory  (3) 
LING  403,  Introduction  to  Syntax  (3) 
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LING  411,  Introductory 

Psycholinguistics  (3) 
LING  414,  Phonetics  for  Linguists   (1) 
GERMAN  310,  Advanced  German  (4), 

and  GERMAN  320, 

Advanced  German  (4) 
GERMAN  325,  Advanced  Composition 

(3) 
One  of  the  following: 
GERMAN  584,  The  German  Language 

(3) 
GERMAN  585,  The  Structure  of 

German  (3) 

Students  will  be  encouraged  to  take 
graduate  courses  in  the  older  Germanic 
languages  for  undergraduate  credit  (e.g., 
GERMAN  601,  702,  703,  704,  705,  810, 
811,812)  and  may  also  opt  to  take  courses 
in  German  literature  or  civilization 
courses  and/or  language  courses  in 
Danish,  Dutch,  Swedish.  All  seniors  nor- 
mally will  take  the  cross-listed  seminar 
397C:  Linguistics  and  Language. 


LINGUISTICS  &  JAPANESE 

Prerequisites:  Successful  completion  of 
four  (4)  semester  courses  in  Japanese  (24 
credits):  JAPAN  126,  146,  226,  227  or 
equivalent.  Thirty-five  (35)  credits  distri- 
buted between  Linguistics  and  Asian 
Studies,  and  normally  including  the  fol- 
lowing: 
LING  401,  Introduction  to  Linguistic 

Theory  (3) 
LING  402,  Phonological  Theory  (3) 
LING  403,  Introductory  Syntax  (3) 

One  of  the  following: 

LING  404,  Field  Methods  (3) 

LING  411,    Introduction    to    Psycholin- 

guisitics  (3) 
JAPAN  275,  Japanese  Linguistics  I  (3) 
JAPAN  276,  Japanese  Linguistics  II  (3) 
JAPAN  476,  Topics  in  Japanese  Linguis- 
tics (3) 

Six  credits  from  the  following: 
JAPAN  426,  Readings  In  Modern 

Japanese  I  (6) 
JAPAN   427,  Readings  in  Modern 

Japanese  II  (6) 

Other  courses  may  be  selected  from  the 
course  list  of  the  Five  College  Asian 
Studies  program.  All  seniors  normally 
will  take  the  cross-listed  seminar  397C: 
Linguistics  and  Language. 


LINGUISTICS  &  RUSSIAN 

Prerequisites:  Successful  completion  of 
four  (4)  semester  courses  in  Russian: 
RUSS  101,  102,  201,  202  or  equivalent. 
Thirty  credits  distributed  between  Lin- 
guistics and  Slavic  Languages,  and  includ- 
ing at  least  18  credits  earned  in  courses 
bearing  Russian  catalog  numbers.  The 
Language  courses  taken  as  a  prerequisite 
to  the  major  may  be  counted  towards 
these  18  credits,  which  are  required  for 
state  certification,  but  not  toward  the 
major.  Courses  in  the  major  normally  will 
include  the  following: 
LING  401,  Introduction  to  Linguistic 

Theory  (3) 
LING  402,  Phonological  Theory  (3) 
LING  403,  Introductory  Syntax  (3) 
LING  411,  Introduction  to 
Psycholinguistics  (3) 
LING  414,  Introductory  Phonetics  for 

Linguists  (1) 
RUSS  301,  Advanced  Russian  (3) 
RUSS  302,  Advanced  Russian  (3) 
RUSS  560,  Russian  Phonetics  (3) 
RUSS  561,  Structure  of  Russian  (3) 
RUSS  563,  Contrastive  Structures  of 
Russian  and  EngUsh  (3) 
Other  courses  may  be  selected  from  the 
offerings  of  the  Slavic  languages  depart- 
ments in  the  Five  College  area,  including 
language  courses  in   Polish,  although 
Polish  language  courses  cannot  currentlv 
count  toward  state  certification  nor  can 
they  count  toward  the  major  since  they 
have  numbers  below  20().   All  seniors 
normally  will  take  the  crosslisted  seminar 
397C:  Linguistics  and  Language. 


Mathematics  &  Philosophy 

Requirements:  A  minimum  of  36  semester 
hours  of  credit  in  courses  offered  in  the 
two  departments.  Satisfaction  of  the  fol- 
lowing requirements  of  distribution: 

(a)  The  Mathematics  Requirement.  Satis- 
factory completion  of  MATH  132, 
235  (167),  and  four  other  courses 
numbered  above  200,  including  a 
two-semester  sequence. 

(b)  The  Philosophy  Requirement.  Satisfac- 
tory completion  of  any  three 
courses  from  among  PHIL  220 
(161),  230  (162),  310  (230),  320 
(201),  332  (205),  335  (261).  Satis- 
factory completion  of  PHIL  586 
(374)  and  one  other  course  nutn- 
bered  above  200. 


COINS  285  may  be  taken  in  partial 
fulfiment  (a)  or  requirement  (b) 
(but  not  both), 
(c)  The  Logic  Requirement.  Satisfactory 
coinple'tion  of  M.^TH  581  (381),  or 
both  of  PHIL  513-514  (372-373). 
(Note:  These  courses  count  toward 
satisfaction  of  requirements  (a)  and 
(b),  respectively.) 

For  further  information,  see  Prof. 
Michael  Jubien,  co-director  of  the  pro- 
gram for  Philosophy,  or  Prof.  Frank  Wal- 
lenberg, co-director  for  Mathematics. 


Near  Eastern  Studies 

An  interdisciplinary  and  interdepartmen- 
tal major  is  offered  in  Near  Eastern 
Studies.  Students  majoring  (or  planning 
to  major)  in  Near  Eastern  Studies  may 
consult  any  of  the  members  of  the  Near 
Eastern  Studies  Committee  for  help  in  ar- 
ranging programs  of  study.  Students  in 
doubt  as  to  which  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  choose  as  an  adviser  should  con- 
tact Professor  Vartan  Artinian.  Chief  Ad- 
viser for  Near  Eastern  Studies.  The  major 
consists  of  a  minimum  of  24  upper  level 
credits  in  courses  chosen  from  the  list  be- 
low. NEAST  100,  101,  Near  Eastern 
Civilization  I  and  II,  and  2  years  or  the 
equivalent  of  any  Near  Eastern  language 
are  required.  Students  should  begin  the 
major  by  taking  NEA.ST  100  and  a  Near 
Eastern  language  course.  Those  wishing 
to  concentrate  in  the  area  of  ancient  Near 
Eastern  Studies  may  arrange  to  study 
Aramaic,  Akkadian,  and  Ugaritic  by  sign- 
ing for  a  special  problems  course  with 
Professor  Charles  Isbell.  Majors  are 
urged  to  spend  a  summer,  a  semester,  or 
a  full  academic  vear  in  the  Near  East. 
Special  problems  course  may  be  arranged 
in  the  area  of  the  student's  particular 
interest  with  any  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee. 

NEAR  EASTERN  STUDIES 

100  (I),  101  (II)  Near  Eastern 
Qvilizations  (C) 

Survey  of  Near  Eastern  Ci\ilizations 
from  earliest  times, to  present.  Either 
semester  may  be  elected  indepen- 
dently. 

110  Armenian  Civilization  (C) 

Introduction  to  the  civilization  of  the 
Armenian  people  from  earliest  times 
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to  the  present.  Emphasis  on  geogra- 
phy, politics,  society  and  economics, 
religion,  literature  and  learning,  arts 
and  architecture. 

200  Ancient  Literatures  of  the  Near  East 
in  Translation  (C) 

The  most  important  extra-Biblical 
texts  of  the  ancient  Near  East,  in- 
cluding compositions  of  the  ancient 
Sumerians,  Egyptians,  Hittites,  Ak- 
kadians, Greeks,  Aramaeans,  and 
Ugaritians.  Texts  include  myths, 
epics,  legends,  legal  texts,  historical 
annals,  religious  and  ritualistic  texts, 
magical  formulae,  didactic  litera- 
ture, and  personal  letters. 

203   The  Bible:  Myth,  literature,  and 
Society  (C) 

The  several  main  genres  of  Biblical 
literature  in  their  historical  setting; 
attention  to  principles  of  literary, 
mythological,  and  sociological  in- 
terpretation; the  literary  influence  of 
the  Authorized  Version.  Not  open  to 
students  who  have  had  ENGL  203. 

396,  496  (385  (I),  386  (II)  Special 
Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement with  members  of  the 
near  Eastern  Studies  Committee. 

Credit,  1-6. 

RELATED  COURSE: 

ENGL  203,  (I),  (II)  The  Bible:  Myth, 
literature,  and  Society 

ARABIC 

110  (I),  120  (II)  Oementary  Arabic 

Introduction  to  modern  standard 
Arabic.  Three  class  hours,  I  labora- 
tory period. 

130  (I),  140  (II)  Intermediate  Arabic 

Readings  in  modern  standard  and 
classical  .Arabic. 

200  (I),  201  (II)  Modern  Arabic 
Literature  (C) 
Readings  in  modern  Arabic  writers. 

396,  496  (385  (I),  386  (II)  Special 
Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 


rangement with   members  of  the 
Near  Eastern  Studies  Committee. 

Credit,  1-6. 


ARMENIAN 

no  (I),  120  (II)  Elementary  Armenian 

Introduction  to  the  .Armenian  lan- 
guage. Three  class  hours,  1  labora- 
tory period. 

130  (I),  140  (II)  Intermediate  Armenian 

Readings  in  modern  and  classical 
Armenian  literature. 

396,  496  (385  (I),  386  (II))  Special 
Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement with  members  of  the 
Near  Eastern  Studies  Committee. 

Credit,  1-6. 


HEBREW 

See  listings  under  JUDAIC  STUDIES 
PERSIAN 

110  (I),  120  (II)  Elementary  Persian 

Introduction  to  modern  Persian. 
Three  class  hours,  1  laboratory 
period. 

130  (I),  140  (II)  Intermediate  Persian 

Readings  in  modern  and  medieval 
Persian. 

396,  496  (385  (I),  386,  (II))  Special 
Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement with  members  of  Near 
Eastern  Studies  Committee. 

Credit,  1-6. 

TURKISH 

no  (I),  120  (II)  Oementary  Turkish 

Introduction  to  modern  Turkish.  By 
arrangement. 

130   (I),  140  (II)  Intermediate  Turkish 

Readings  in  modern  and  Ottoman 
Turkish.  By  arrangement. 


396,  496  (385  (I),  386  (II)),  Special 
Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement with  members  of  the 
Near  Eastern  Studies  Committee. 

Credit,  1-6. 

RELATED  COURSES: 

The  following  courses  in  other  depart- 
ments may  be  taken  for  major  credit  in 
near  Eastern  Studies: 

ART  536,  537  Islamic  Art  and 

Architecture  I  and  II. 
ART  552,  Art  of  Early  Mediterranean 

Cultures. 
CLSICS  225,  226,  Mythology  in  the 

Ancient  World  I  and  II. 
HIST  200,  The  Ancient  World  to  500 

B.C. 
HIST  341,  Civilization  of  Islam. 
HIST  342,  The  Modem  Middle  East. 
HIST  343,  The  Ottoman  Empire. 
POLSCI  333,  Governments  and  Politics 

of  the  Middle  East. 
In  addition,  courses  at  Amherst,  Mount 
Holyoke,  and  Smith  Colleges  may  be 
taken  for  major  credit  in  Near  Eastern 
Studies, 

Pre-Dental,  Pre-Medical, 
and  Pre- Veterinary 
Programs 

A  student  planning  to  enter  a  dental, 
medical,  optometry,  podiatry,  osteopathy, 
or  veterinary  school  should  select  a  major 
department  in  the  field  of  greatest  inter- 
est. This  is  usually  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  but  may  be  in  other  colleges 
or  schools.  Pre-veterinarv  students  fre- 
quently select  a  major  in  the  College  of 
Food  and  Natural  Resources.  Preparation 
for  the  professional  schools  requires  rela- 
tively few  specific  courses  beyond  those 
necessary  to  obtain  the  bachelor's  degree 
and  can  be  completed  within  the  four- 
year  curriculum  of  most  departments  in 
the  University. 

.\  liberal  education  is  felt  to  be  one  of 
the  best  backgrounds  for  entering  the 
medical,  dental  or  other  health  fields.  .Al- 
though manv  students  mav  be  inclined  to 
concentrate  in  the  sciences,  this  does  not 
necessarily  improve  opportunity  for  entr- 
ance into  a  professional  school.  Rather, 
the  field  of  concentration  should  be  de- 
termined bv  the  student's  strong  secon- 
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dary  interests;  i.e.,  he  or  she  should 
choose  that  area  most  likely  to  lead  to  a 
satisfying  alternative  career. 

Minimum  preparation  for  the  pre- 
professional  student  must  include  one 
year  of  inorganic,  one  year  of  organic, 
and  one  semester  of  analytical  chemistry, 
three  semesters  of  biology,  one  year  of 
college  mathematics,  and  one  year  of 
physics.  Certain  additional  courses  in 
biology,  chemisty,  or  mathematics  may  be 
required  or  recommended  by  some  den- 
tal, medical,  and  veterinary  schools.  Stu- 
dents should  consult  their  advisors  as  well 
as  professional  school  catalogs  in  regard 
to  specific  requirements  of  particular 
schools.  Freshmen  who  intend  to  include 
the  pre-professional  courses  in  the  cur- 
riculum should  discuss  their  plans  with 
the  summer  counseling  advisor,  as  some 
change  in  the  normal  course  sequence 
may  be  desirable. 

Students,  who  by  their  work  in  the  first 
year  demonstrate  a  potential  for  success, 
may,  in  their  third  semester,  apply  to  the 
Pre-Professional  Advisory  Committee  for 
entrance  into  the  pre-medical,  pre-dental, 
or  pre-veterinary  major.  This  program  is 
designed  to  give  qualified  students  the 
opportunity  to  broaden  their  background 
by  providing  for  increased  flexiblity  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  last  two  years.  These 
students  have  advisors  specifically  for  this 
program,  are  interviewed,  and,  upon  ap- 
plication to  professional  schools,  are 
given  a  written  evaluation  by  the  pre- 
professional  advisory  committee.  How- 
ever, admission  into  a  pre-medical,  pre- 
dental,  or  pre-veterinary  program  is  not  a 
prerequisite  for  application  to  the 
professional  schools.  Many  students  pre- 
fer to  complete  a  full  major  in  an 
academic  department;  these  students 
should  also  apply  for  entrance  into  the 
pre-professional  program;  they  are  inter- 
viewed and  evaluated  by  the  committee  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  accepted  as 
majors. 

A  library  of  dental,  medical,  optometry, 
osteopathy,  podiatry,  and  veterinary 
school  catalogs  and  other  pertinent  mate- 
rial is  maintained  in  the  committee  office, 
Room  206  Goessmann.  Students  are  en- 
couraged to  visit  this  office  for  further  in- 
formation concerning  preparation  for 
careers  in  dentistry,  medicine,  veterinary 
medicine  and  other  health  areas. 

Individual  members  of  the  advisory 
committee  are  available  for  counsel  to  all 


interested  students  at  any  stage  of  their 
program  and  whether  or  not  they  have 
been  accepted  into  the  curriculum  as 
majors.  The  committee  membership  con- 
sists of  17  faculty  members  from  Natural 
Sciences,  Psychology,  Health  Sciences  and 
Food  and  Natural  Resources.  Dr.  W. 
Brian  O'Connor,  Associate  Professor  of 
Zoology  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee. 


Science  Major 

An  interdepartmental  science  major  is  of- 
fered, based  on  courses  in  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Faculty  of  Natural  Sciences 
and  Mathematics  (Biochemistry,  Botany, 
Chemistry,  Computer  and  Information 
Science,  Geology,  Mathematics/Statistics, 
Microbiology,  Physics/ Astronomy,  and 
Zoology).  The  major  is  coordinated  and 
administered  by  a  committee  composed 
of  the  chief  undergraduate  advisors  of 
these  departments,  a  representative  of 
the  Pre-Medical  committee,  and  the  assis- 
tant dean  for  Natural  Sciences  and  Math- 
ematics (NS&M).  The  major  is  intended 
for  the  student  who  has  a  broad  interest 
in  sciences  but  does  not  wish  to  specialize, 
and  has  requirements  in  the  areas  of 
foundational  work,  depth,  and  breadth. 

In  the  foundations  area  the  require- 
ments are:  I)  two  courses  from  MATH  or 
COINS  (Computer  and  Information  Sci- 
ence) or  Statistics;  2)  two  courses  from 
each  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  plus  one 
more  from  Physics,  Chemistry  or  Geol- 
ogy; and  3)  two  courses  from  the  depart- 
ments of  Biochemistry,  Botany,  Mic- 
robiology, or  Zoology. 

The  depth  requirment  consists  of  a 
primary  concentration  of  at  least  six 
courses  in  one  department  and  a  secon- 
dary concentration  of  at  least  four  courses 
in  another  department  in  NS&M,  with 
the  primary  concentration  including  at 
least  four  upper  division  courses. 

To  complete  the  major,  the  breadth  re- 
quirement calls  for  a  total  of  20  courses 
chosen  from  at  least  six  of  the  nine  NS&M 
departments. 

Courses  for  non-science  majors  cannot 
be  used  to  satisfy  any  part  of  the  Science 
major,  nor  can  courses  taken  on  a  pass/ 
fail  basis.  Also,  courses  that  are  acceptable 
in  the  various  areas  of  the  requirements 
depend  partly  on  the  primary  concentra- 
tion. For  more  detailed  information  con- 
tact CASIAC  or  any  member  of  the  coor- 
dinating committee. 


Social  Thought  and 
Political  Economy 

The  Social  Thought  and  Political  Econ- 
omy program  is  an  interdisciplinary 
major  for  students  who  want  a  challeng- 
ing major  that  combines  related  elements 
of  the  offerings  of  the  following  depart- 
ments: .Anthropology,  Economics,  His- 
tory, Philosophy,  Political  Science, 
Psychology,  and  Sociology. 

Students  choose  a  concentration  either 
in  Social  Thought  or  in  Political  Econ- 
omy. Each  student  is  assigned  a  faculty 
advisor  in  consultation  with  whom  he/she 
selects  a  program  of  courses. 

Requirements 

a)  12  hours  of  credit  at  the  introductory 
level  in  at  least  three  of  the  depart- 
ments listed  above; 

b)  18  hours  of  credit  in  courses  num- 
bered 200  or  above,  selected  in  consul- 
tation with  the  advisor,  from  the  offer- 
ings of  the  departments  listed  above; 

c)  three  hours  of  credit  in  a  one  semester 
junior  year  seminar.  Introduction  to 
Social  Theory; 

d)  three  hours  of  credit  in  a  Fall  semester 
senior  year  seminar,  Social  Thought 
and  Political  Economy; 

e)  three  hours  of  credit  in  a  Spring 
semester  seminar  for  seniors  writing 
honors  theses. 

All  STPEC  courses  are  restricted  to 
STPEC  majors. 

Majors  with  strong  academic  records 
are  encouraged  to  write  Senior  Honors 
Theses. 

For  more  information,  contact  Prof. 
Patrick  Eagan,  in  the  Political  Science  De- 
partment. 


Soviet       and       East       European 
Studies  Program 

Chairman  of  Program:  Assistant  Professor 
J.  Joseph  Lake  (Slavic). 
The  Soviet  and  East  European  area  is 
viewed  in  this  program  from  the  coopera- 
tive perspective  of  several  disciplines.  Re- 
quirements for  the  major  are: 

1 )  Proficiency  in  a  relevant  language 
(normally  Russian)  at  a  level 
adequate  to  enable  the  student  to 
conduct  research  in  that  language; 

2)  Successful  completion  often  courses 
(including  the  third  year  of  the  lan- 
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guage)  to  be  chosen  within  the  area 
in  a  minimum  of  three  of  the  follow- 
ing disciplines:  Anthropology,  Eco- 
nomics,   History,    Political   Science, 
Slavic   Languages   and   Literatures, 
and  Sociology; 
3)  Two  courses  in  modern  European 
history. 
In  addition  to  those  listed  above,  approx- 
imately  ten   other   faculty    members   in 
various  departments  teach  courses  in  the 
area.  Some  35  such  courses  are  presently 
offered,  15  of  them  language  courses. 

Questions  may  be  directed  to  Professor 
Lake  in  437  Herter  Hall;  or  to  Professor 
Ryavec,  Political  Science,  Thompson  Hall. 


Western  European  Area 
Studies  Program 

The  Western  European  Area  Studies 
Program  seeks  to  add  scope  and  depth  to 
the  University's  liberal  arts  program.  It  is 
not  a  major  concentration,  but  rather  an 
interdisciplinary  certificate  program. 

The  requirements  for  the  Western 
European  Studies  (WEST)  Certificate 
are:  I)  a  minimum  of  one  upper-level 
course  in  each  oi  three  disciplines  relating 
to  Western  Europe  beyond  the  desig- 
nated major;  2)  at  least  one  interdiscipli- 
nary seminar  given  under  the  auspices  of 
the  WEST  program  (WEST  291  or  391); 
3)  a  working  knowledge  of  one  modern 
Western  European  langtiage  (normally 
18  credits)  in  addition  to  English  (a  read- 
ing knowledge  of  a  second  foreign  lan- 
guage is  recommended).  These  require- 
ments may  be  met  by  courses  taken  at  the 
University,  at  one  of  the  four  other  in- 
stitutions in  the  Five  College  system,  or  in 
one  of  the  overseas  programs. 

Courses  may  be  chosen  from  the  fol- 
lowing areas  and  departments: 
Humanities:  Art,  Music,  History,  Philos- 
ophy 
Language  and   Literature;   Comparative 
Literature,  English,  French  and  Ita- 
lian; Germanic  Languages  (includes 
German,       Dutch,       Danish,       and 
Swedish),  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Professional  Schools:  Business  Adminis- 
tration, Education 
Social  Science;  Anthropology,  Economics, 
Geography,  Political  Science,  Sociol- 
ogy 
Students  should  select  their  courses  — 
and  design  their  programs  —  in  consulta- 
tion with  their  departmental  WEST  ad- 


visor, who  will  insure  that  they  meet  the 
requirements  for  the  certificate. 

291   (I),  (II)  Introductory  Seminar 

Interdisciplinary  seminar  focusing 
on  historical  and  contemporary 
Western  European  topics.  Broad  na- 
tional and  regional  issues  surveyed; 
opportunities  for  student  research. 

391   (I),  (II)  Advanced  Seminar 

Interdisciplinary  seminar  focusing 
on  specific  social,  cultural,  and  polit- 
ical issues  in  modern  Western 
Europe.  Selected  topics  pursued  in 
depth  through  extensive  individual 
research.  Prerequisites;  four  courses 
in  the  humanities,  languages,  and/or 
social  sciences  with  substantial  West- 
ern European  content  or  permission 
of  instructor.  Credit,  3-4. 


George  S.  Odiorne,  Dean;  Jack  S.  Wolf, 
Associate  Dean;  Nelson  E.  Pion,  Assistant 
Dean 

The  school  offers  a  number  of  pro- 
grams leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Business  .Administration.  Students  in 
Business  .Administration  follow  a  com- 
mon curriculum  during  their  freshman 
and  sophomore  years.  This  curriculum  is 
composed  of: 

RHET  lOOC  and  HOC 
MATH  120  and  121 
ECON  103  and  104 
STAT  140  followed  by  GB  FIN  250 
ACCTG221  and  222 
BA2I0 
GB  FIN  260 

Three  humanities  courses 
One  course  in  social  science 
Four  elective  courses 
Courses  and  major  programs  are  listed 
under  the  four  departments  in  the  School 
of  Business  Administration:  Accounting, 
General  Business  and  Finance,  Manage- 
ment and  Marketing.  Irrespective  of  any 
major  selected,  a  certain  "core"  of  courses 
is  required  of  all  students. 
This  core  is  composed  of; 
GB  FIN  301  Corporation  Finance 
MGT  301  Principles  of  Management 
MKTG  301  Fundamentals  of  Market- 
ing 

BA  497  Business  Policy  and  Strategy 
Elective  courses  in  major  programs  are 
selected  with  the  aid  and  consent  of  the 
student's  adviser. 


Business  Administration 

These  courses  do  not  constitute  a  particu- 
lar major  or  concentration  within  the 
School  of  Business  .Administration. 

210,  (110)  (I),  (II)  Introduction  to 
Computers  for  Business 

The  BASIC  and  FORTRAN  com- 
puter programming  languages.  Em- 
phasis on  use  of  the  computer  for 
business  data  processing  and  prob- 
lem solving. 

398  (333)  Internship  Program 

Siunmer  service  with  a  cooperating 
business  firm  or  governmental 
agency.  Students  imdertake  respon- 
sible duties  and  participate  in  ac- 
tivities under  supervision  of  experi- 
enced executive  personnel.  Written 
report  required.  With  permission  of 
department  chairman. 
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497  (371)  (I),  (II)  Business  Policy  and 
Strategy 

An  integrative  case  course  requiring 
identification  and  possible  solution 
of  practical  problems  encountered 
by  general  managers  who  are  re- 
sponsible at  various  organizational 
levels  for  formulating  strategies  and 
their  successful  impleinentation. 

573  (373)  (II)  International  Business 
Operations 

Integrative  course  in  the  interna- 
tional dimensions  of  the  various 
business  disciplines.  Major  part  con- 
sists of  a  trip  abroad  to  visit  interna- 
tional corporations  and  institutions 
in  one  of  the  major  trading  areas  of 
the  world.  Prerequisite,  Senior  or 
graduate  student  standing  and  per- 
mission of  instructors. 

Accounting 

Chairman  oj  Uepartment:  Professor  An- 
thony T.  Krzystofik;  Professors  Ander- 
son, Backer,  Dennler,  Lentilhon,  Singer; 
Associate  Professors  Gosman,  Motekat, 
O'Connell,  Simpson,  Stone;  Assistant 
Professors  Brown,  Fitzgerald,  Mannino, 
Sardinas. 

Curriculum  in  Accounting: 

Required  "core"  courses  12 

Required  courses  in  the  major: 

ACCTG  321,  Financial  Reporting  I     3 
ACCTG  322,  Financial  Reporting  II  3 

A  course  or  courses  in  at  least  two  of  the 

following  three  areas: 

1.  ACCTG  331,  Cost  Accounting,  or 
ACCTG     335,     Managerial     Cost 
Analysis 

2.  ACCTG  311,  Business  Applications  of 
Computer,  or 

ACCTG  312,  Business  Information 
Systems 

3.  ACCTG  371,  Federal  Income  Tax 
Procedures 

Electives  sufficient  to  reach  a  minimum  of 
24  hours  in  accounting  courses  (including 
ACCTG  221  and  222  but  NOT  including 
GB  FIN  361,  362  or  ACCTG  583. 

A  Business  Law  course  in  addition  to 
the  one  required  in  the  School  core  3 
Four  elective  courses  outside  the 
School  12 

Additional  electives  to  bring  total  to  the 
120  credits  required  for  graduation.  Cur- 
riculum concentrations  exist  in  the  areas 
of  public  accounting,  management  ac- 
counting, information  systems  and  areas 
of  special  interest.  Students  planning  to 
satisfy  certification  requirements  as  a 
CPA  (Certified  Public  Accountant),  CMA 


(Certified  in  Management  Accounting), 
CDP  (Certificate  in  Data  Processing)  or  as 
a  teacher,  should  consult  with  a  faculty 
adviser  as  to  the  specific  requirements. 

NOTE:  Students  wishing  to  graduate 
with  honors  are  required  to  meet  the 
University  and  departmental  require- 
ments which  include:  For  Magna  Cum 
Laude  and  Summa  Cum  Laude: 

a.  Completion  of  at  least  six  honors 
courses. 

b.  At  least  three  of  the  honors  courses 
must  be  in  accounting. 

c.  At  least  two  of  the  accounting  honors 
courses  must  be  of  300  level  or  above. 

221  (I),  (II)  (120)  Introduction  to 
Accounting  I 

Principles  underlying  the  prepara- 
tion of  financial  statements. 

222  (I),  (II)  (130)  Introduction  to 
Accounting  II 

Continuation  of  221.  Emphasis  on 
development  and  application  of  ac- 
counting data  for  planning  and  con- 
trol. 

311  (I),  (II),  (210)  Business  AppUcations 
of  Computers 

Covers  a  variety  of  computer 
configurations.  Emphasis  on:  how  a 
computer  works,  input/output  and 
file  storage  devices,  organization  and 
processing  of  computer  files,  data 
communications,  control  and  secu- 
rity, evaluations  of  computer  sys- 
tems, operation,  management  and 
impact  of  computers  on  society.  Pre- 
requisites, ACCTG  221,  222  and  BA 
210. 

312  (I),  (II)  (211)  Systems 

Data  processing  methods  and  design 
on  file  structures  as  they  relate  to 
business  information  systems.  Em- 
phasis on  the  role  of  the  accountant 
and  manager  in  the  design  and  op- 
eration of  the  systems.  Prerequisites, 
ACCTG  221,  222  and  BA  210  or 
equivalent. 

321  (I),  (II)  (220)  Financial  Reporting  I 

Intensive  examination  of  fundamen- 
tal concepts  underlying  financial  re- 
porting. Current  literature  dealing 
with  effects  of  alternative  methods 
upon  measurement  of  periodic  in- 
come. Prerequisite,  ACCTG  222. 

322  (I),  (II)  (221)  Financial  Reporting  II 

Continuation  of  321  and  intensive 
examination  of  current  authoritative 


pronouncements  on  accounting 
principles.  Prerequisite,  ACCTG 
321. 

331   (I),  (II)  (230)  Cost  Accounting 

Methods  of  cost  analysis  for  job  or- 
der, process,  and  standard  cost  sys- 
tems, with  emphasis  on  cost  control 
and  interpretation.  Prerequisite, 
ACCTG  222, 

335  (I),  (II)  (235)  Managerial  Cost 
Analysis 

The  accountant's  role  in  financial 
control  processes.  Topics:  decision 
models,  rule-making  impact  analysis, 
cost  and  profit  centers,  human  re- 
source accounting,  behavioral 
budgeting,  and  the  conflict  between 
capital  budgeting  and  the  accrual  ac- 
counting model.  Prerequisites, 
ACCTG  222  or  331. 

339  (I),  (II)  (272)  Administrative 
Accounting  and  Control 

Interpretation  and  evaluation  of  ac- 
counting data  for  use  in  managerial 
decisions  of  planning  and  control. 
Prerequisite,  ACCTG  221  or  222. 
(Not  open  to  students  majoring  in 
Accounting.) 

361   (I),  (II)  (360)  Fund  Accounting 

Special  features  of  budgetarv  and 
fund  accounting  as  applied  to 
municipalities,  other  governmental 
imits  and  institutions,  such  as  hospi- 
tals and  schools.  Prerequisite, 
ACCTG  221. 

371   (I),  (II)  (370)  Federal  Income  Tax 
Procedure 

Federal  income  tax  laws  and  regu- 
lations as  they  affect  individuals; 
preparation  of  tax  returns,  Pre- 
requisite, ACCTG  221. 

396  (385),  496  (386)  Special  Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement with  members  of  the  de- 
partment. Credit,  1-6. 

491   (393)  (I),  (II)  Senior  Honors 
Seminar 

Advanced  study  and  research  on 
selected  topics  in  Business  .Adminis- 
tration and  related  disciplines. 
Available  only  to  seniors  with  2.8  av- 
erage or  better,  and/or  by  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  May  be  taken  both 
semesters. 
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499   (399)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  ar- 
rangement with  the  Department 
and/or  Honors  Office.  Credit,  4. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  mancia- 
tory.  By  arrangement  with  Depart- 
ment and/or  Honors  Ofhce. 

Credit,  1-5. 

513  (I),  (II)  (214)  COBOL  and  Data  Base 
Design 

All  aspects  of  COBOL  and  its  appli- 
cation to  business  data  processing. 
All  standard  features  of  COBOL; 
also  special  data  base  features.  Pre- 
requisite, ACCTG  311. 

514  (II)  (313)  Computer  Auditing  and 
Control 

Those  auditing  techniques  that  are 
applicable  to  computer-based  in- 
formation systems.  Techniques  em- 
phasized are:  integrated  test 
facilities,  snapshots,  and  generalized 
audit  programs.  Prerequisite, 
ACCTG  312. 

523  (I),  (II)  (320)  Financial  Reporting  III 

Consolidation  problems  of  merged 
firms,  general  price-level  problems, 
and  problems  of  foreign  operations. 
Prerequisite,  ACCTG  322. 

541   (I),  (II)  (340)  Auditing 

The  basic  concepts  of  auditing  and 
control.  Emphasizes  internal  control, 
audit  programs,  and  professional  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  CPA.  Particular 
attention  to  the  auditing  require- 
ments of  the  CPA  examination.  Pre- 
requisites, ACCTG  322,  either 
ACCTG  331  or  335,  Statistics  and  a 
Computer  course. 

572  (I),  (II)  (371)  Advanced  Federal  Tax 
Procedures 

A  continuation  of  371  emphasizing 
corporations,  parternships,  estates 
and  trusts,  gifts  and  estate  taxes,  tax 
planning  and  research.  Prerequisite, 
ACCTG  371. 

575  (II)  (375)  Massachusetts  Taxation 

Survey  of  laws  dealing  with  state  and 
local  taxation.  Emphasizes:  state  in- 
come tax,  corporation  excise  tax, 
taxation  of  interstate  business  enter- 
prises, comparisons  with  federal  tax 
laws,  property  taxes,  sales  and  use 


taxes,  death  taxes.  Prerequisite, 
ACCTG  221.  Credit,  1. 

581  (II)  (380)  CPA  Problems 

Practice  in  solution  of  problems 
from  CPA  examinations.  Includes: 
proper  treatment  of  assets,  liabilities, 
ownership  equity,  partnerships,  con- 
solidations, funds  and  cash  flow,  cost 
accounting,  uses  of  accounting  in- 
formation, fund  accounting,  income 
taxes.  Prerequisites,  ACCTG  523. 

582  (II)  (382)  International  Accounting 

Current  accounting  principles  and 
practices  in  foreign  countries,  in- 
cluding their  sources  and  devel- 
opments; relationships  to  taxation 
and  auditing  standards.  Includes  ac- 
counting problems  encountered  by 
multi-national  corporations.  Pre- 
requisite, ACCTG  322  or  equivalent 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

583  (I),  (II),  (263)  CPA  Law 

Legal  concepts  and  rules  encoun- 
tered in  business  transactions,  with 
particular  attention  to  subjects  cur- 
rently included  in  CPA  exam- 
inations. Prerequisite,  GBFIN  260  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

General  Business  and 
Finance 

Chairman  of  Department:  Professor  H. 
Richard  Hartzler,  Professors  Balintfy, 
Barges,  Corcoran,  Kaczka,  Ludtke,  Os- 
born,  Rivers,  Sufrin;  Associate 
Professors:  Abranovic,  Branch,  Furak, 
Moore,  Plattner,  Whiston;  Assistant 
Professors:  Finnerty,  Goldman,  Kumar. 

The  department  offers  three  programs 
of  study.  The  program  in  Financial  Man- 
agement deals  with  the  planning  and  con- 
trolling of  financial  organizations,  devel- 
oping decision  models  and  developing 
computerized  systems.  The  program  in 
General  Business  emphasizes  breadth  of 
knowledge  and  viewpoint.  The  program 
in  Urban  and  Regional  Studies  combines 
courses  from  many  disciplines,  including 
economics,  sociology,  political  science, 
civil  engineering,  landscape  architecture, 
and  agricultural  economics. 

Ciirriciihim  in  Financial, 
Management  Credit 

Required  "core"  courses  12 

Required  courses  in  the  Major:  15 

GB  FIN  310,  Financial  Institutions,  or 


ECON  311,  Money,  Banking  and  Credit 

GB  FIN  302,  Problems  in  Business 

Finance  I 

GB  FIN  304,  Models  of  Financial  Analysis 

and  Management 

GB  FIN  330,  Principles  of  Insurance 

Electives  in  area  of  concentration,  with  a 

minimum  of  9  credits  in  Business 

Administration  18 

Electives  outside  of  Business 

Administration  and  Economics  15 

Curriculum  in  General  Business  Credits 

Required  "core"  courses  12 

Required  courses  in  the  Major:  9 

ECON  53 1 ,  Structure  of  .American 
Industry 

GB  FIN  310,  Financial  Institutions,  or 
ECON  311,  Money,  Banking  and  Credit 
GB  FIN  365,  Business  &  Its  Environment 
Electives  in  Business  Administration     18 
Electives  outside  Business 
Administration  9 

Electives  in  Area  of  Specialization  1 2 

Curriculum  in  Business  Administration  with 
an  Area  of  Concentration  in  Urban  and  Re- 
gional Management  Credits 
Required  "core"  courses  12 
Required  courses  in  the  Major:  15 
GB  FIN  245,  Metropolitan 
Transportation 
GB  FIN  370,  Real  Estate 
GB  FIN  472,  Seminar  in  Urban  Studies 
GB  FIN  475,  Housing  Analysis 
GB  FIN  296/396,  Special  Problems 
Electives  in  Economics,  Sociology,  and 
Political  Science  15 
Electives  in  Environmental  Design, 
Geology,  and  Geography  9 
Other  Electives                                            9 

250  (I),  (II)  Administrative  Statistics 

Probability  and  statistical  distri- 
butions applied  to  business  man- 
agement problems;  application  of 
Bayes  theorem  to  sampling  for  busi- 
ness decision-making  under  luicer- 
tainty. 

260  (I),  (H)  Introduction  to  Law 

The  nature,  function  and  limits  of 
law.  Various  theoretical  approaches 
to  law  as  an  important  institution  in 
society.  Selected  problems  of  law, 
power  and  stratification  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  law  and  values  in  society. 

296    (I)  (385)  396  (II)  (386)  Special 
Problems 

For  qualified  seniors,  independent 
study  and  research  on  selected  prob- 
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lems  in  Business  Administration. 
With  permission  of  Department 
Chairman.  Credit,  1-6. 

1301   (I),  (II)  (201)  Corporation  Finance 

Corporate  financial  behavior;  ap- 
praisal of  factors  affecting 
decision-making  regarding  sources 
and  application  of  funds;  introduc- 
tion to  capital  budgeting  and  cost  of 
capital  problem.  Prerequisite, 
ACCTG  221  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

302  (I)  (202)  Problems  in  Business 
Finance  I 

Short-  and  intermediate-term 
financing;  decision-making  under 
uncertainty  regarding  needs  and 
sources  of  funds.  Prerequisite,  GB 
FIN  301. 

304  (I),  (II)  (204)  Models  of  Financial 
Analysis  and  Management 

An  analytical  approach  to  the  study 
of  financial  management.  Emphasis 
on  theoretical  topics  of  financial 
decision-making.  Prerequisite,  GB 
FIN  301  and  the  SBA  required 
mathematics  and  computer  courses. 

310  (I),  (II)  (210)  Financial  Institutions 

The  American  financial  system  and 
functional  relationships  between 
financial  institutions  and  economic 
activities  of  households,  business 
firms  and  governmental  units.  Pre- 
requisites, ECON  104  and  ACCTG 
221. 

320  (1)  (220)  Investments 

Development  of  the  general  theory 
of  investment  with  emphasis  on  the 
individual  investor;  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  techniques  to  real  world 
problems 

330  (1),  (II)  (230)  Principles  of 
Insurance 

Risks  encountered  by  individuals 
and  business  firms  and  methods  and 
institutions  which  have  been  estab- 
lished to  insure  against  financial  los- 
ses. Various  forms  of  insurance 
studied  primarily  from  buyers'  point 
of  view. 

331  (I)  (231)  Life  Insurance 

.Application  of  life  insurance  to  prob- 
lems of  family  security,  business  se- 
curity, investments,  and  estate 
protection. 


332  (I)  (232)  Employee  Benefit  Plans 

Design  and  administration  of  pen- 
sion; profit  sharing,  group  life  and 
health  insurance  plans  and  other 
miscellaneous  insured  fringe  benefit 
programs. 

333  (II)  (233)  Property  Risks  and 
Insurance 

Methods  of  protecting  against  direct 
and  indirect  losses  from  perils  of 
fire,  negligence,  marine  transporta- 
tion and  dishonestry  are  em- 
phasized. Insurer  operational  func- 
tions of  underwriting,  claim  adjust- 
ing, investing  and  rate  making  are 
analyzed. 

334  (I)  (234)  Economic  Security 

Public  and  private  programs  to  pre- 
vent or  alleviate  economic  insecurity, 
including  poverty,  substandard  in- 
comes, and  economic  contingencies. 

340  (I)  (240)  Domestic  Transportation 
Systems 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  trans- 
port agencies.  Differential  rates  of 
technological  development  for  each 
mode  and  consequential  effects  on 
land  utilization,  methods  of  rate 
making,  and  formulation  of  public 
policy. 

341  (II)  (241)  Logistics  and  the 
Transport  Function 

Problems  of  inventoiy  determina- 
tion, plant  location,  trade-offs, 
transport  alternatives,  warehousing, 
etc.  in  a  systems  concept.  Case  and 
problem  approach. 

342  (II)  (242)  Public  Service  Corps 

The  nature  and  operation  of  public 
utility  services  of  urban  areas  such  as 
energy,  communications,  water,  and 
waste  disposal.  Public  policy  being 
developed,  with  respect  to  its  impact 
upon  the  environment. 

345  (I)  (245)  Metropolitan 
Transportation 

The  analysis  of  economic,  social  and 
technological  developments  on  de- 
mand and  supply  factors  for  the 
movement  of  people  and  goods 
within  urban  areas.  Prerequisite,  GB 
FIN  340  or  permission  of  instructor. 

353  (I)  (253)  Introduction  to 
Management  Science 

The  most  frequently  used  methods 
in  modeling  and  analyzing  business 
and      economic      problems.      The 


process  of  abstracting  and  modeling 
building,  and  the  role  of  various 
types  of  models  in  description  and 
decision-making.  Prerequisite,  un- 
dergraduate business  mathematics 
core  requirements.  (Also  listed  as 
MGT  353) 

354  (II)  (254)  Topics  in  Management 
Science 

The  use  of  programming  methods 
in  planning  and  controlling  the  allo- 
cation of  scarce  resources.  Methods 
include  linear  programming,  integer 
programming,  quadratic  programm- 
ing and  dynamic  programming.  Pre- 
requisite, GB  FIN  353  desirable,  but 
not  essential.  (Also  listed  as  MGT 
354) 

355  (I)  (255)  Decision  Models 

Builds  upon  the  foundation  of  deci- 
sion theory  developed  in  GB  Fin  250 
to  develop  more  advanced  methods 
for  the  analysis  of  decision-making 
under  uncertainty.  Prerequisite,  GB 
FIN  250. 

359  (II)  (259)  Business  Forecast 
Methods 

Introduction  to  the  uses  and  limi- 
tations and  shortcoming  of  various 
short  term  and  long  term  forecasting 
techniques.  Problems  selected  from 
accounting,  finance,  management 
and  marketing.  Prerequisite,  upper 
level  SB.A  standing  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

361  (I),  (II)  (261)  Advanced  Legal 
Studies 

An  extension  and  development  in 
detail  of  topics  surveyed  in  the  in- 
troductory course.  Prerequisite,  GB 
FIN  260. 

362  (II)  (262)  Law  III 

The  economic  functions  and  conse- 
quences of  agency,  partnerships  and 
corporations.  Prerequisite,  GB  FIN 
260. 

364  (I),  (II)  (264)  Urban  Law 

Legal  problems  generated  by  the 
changing  urban  environment;  in- 
cludes the  law  of  race  relations,  pov- 
erty and  welfare,  land  use  and  land 
use  planning,  urban  and  regional 
planning.  Prerequisite,  GB  FIN  260 
or  equivalent. 
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365  (I),  (II)  (265)  Business  and  its 
Environment 

Governmental,  non-governmental 
impacts  on  business  including  em- 
ployment, prices,  output,  mainly  at 
the  federal  level.  Roles  of  non- 
governmental factors,  e.g.,  technol- 
ogy, consumerism  and  labor  unions 
are  analyzed. 

370  (I)  (270)  Real  Estate 

Introduction  to  principles  of  urban 
land  use.  Economic,  legal,  social,  and 
political  factors  that  affect  real  estate 
markets,  valuation  and  land  use. 

374  (I)  (274)  Real  Estate  Finance 

A  problem-oriented  examination  of 
financial  practices,  institutions  and 
methods  of  analysis  related  to  real 
estate  investment.  Topics  include  in- 
vestment theory,  taxation  and  gov- 
ernment programs.  Prerequisite,  GB 
FIN  301,  370. 

412  (II)  (212)  Problems  in  Financial 
Institutions 

Selected  topics  relating  to  financial 
institutions  and  markets  with  em- 
phasis on  managerial  implications. 

421  (II)  (221)  Theory  of  Investment 
Analysis 

Contemporary  investment  strate- 
gies; emphasis  on  the  theoretical, 
with  portfolio  analysis  and  random 
walk  being  the  chief  topics.  Pre- 
requisite GB  FIN  320. 

422  (II)  (222)  Theory  of  Investment 
Processes 

Portfolio  analysis  and  stochastic 
processes  in  security  markets;  em- 
phasis on  quantitative  solution  tech- 
niques and  testing  procedures.  Pre- 
requisite, GB  FIN  320  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

456  (I),  (II)  (256)  Management  Science 
Applications 

The  use  of  models  and  analytical 
techniques  to  analyze  and  process 
business  and  economic  information 
for  the  purpose  of  making  strategic 
decisions  about  the  allocation  of  re- 
sources in  an  uncertain  environ- 
ment. Prerequisite,  Senior  standing 
in  SBA  or  permission  of  instructor. 

458  (II)  (258)  Queueing  Theory 

The  nature  and  behavior  of  waiting 
lines.    Applications   are   stressed   in 


examining  such  topics  as  machine  in- 
terference, facility  design,  and  cus- 
tomer service.  Prerequisites,  SBA 
Mathematics  and  Statistics  sequence. 

472  (II)  (272)  Seminar  in  Urban  Studies 

An  overview  of  the  social,  economic 
and  political  problems  of  urban 
America.  Also  concentrates  on  the 
major  public  finance  issues  of  met- 
ropolitan government  and  explores 
fiscal  and  structural  alternatives. 

475  (II)  (275)  Housing  Analysis 

An  historical  perspective  of  the  de- 
velopment of  housing  markets  and 
programs  in  the  U.S.,  experience  in 
applying  market  analysis  to  housing, 
and  an  explanation  of  government 
legislation  related  to  housing.  Pre- 
requisite GB  FIN  370. 

476  (II)  (276)  Management  of  Real 
Estate 

Advanced  course.  Topics  of  appraisal, 
syndication,  project  management, 
financing,  land  use  problems,  and 
others.  Student  projects  required. 
Prerequisite,  G.B.  370  or  equivalent 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

491   (I),  (II)  (391)  Seminar  in  Urban 
Problems 

An  analysis  of  both  policy  and  man- 
agerial issues  in  urban  communities, 
viewed  in  the  context  of  contempo- 
rary economic  and  social  conditions 
of  such  areas. 

498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  ar- 
rangement with  Department  and/or 
Honors  Office.  Credit,  4. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  Depart- 
ment and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  1-5. 

515  (I),  (II)  (573)  Introduction  to 
Computer  Simulation 

The  use  of  computer  models  to  ana- 
lyze the  operation  of  business  and 
economic  systems.  Building  such 
models;  their  inherent  limitations. 
(Also  listed  as  IE  515.)  Prerequisite, 
GB  FIN  353  desirable. 

583  (I),  (II)  (563)  Law  IV 

Legal  problems  generated  by  the 
changing    urban    environment;    in- 


cludes the  law  of  race  relations,  pov- 
erty and  welfare,  land  use  and  land 
use  planning,  urban  and  regional 
planning.  Prerequisite,  GB  FIN  260 
or  equivalent. 


Management 

Chairman  of  Department:  Associate 
Professor  Arthur  Elkins.  Professors  Car- 
lisle, Conlon,  Hare,  Litterer,  McGarrah, 
Michael,  Odiorne,  Wortman,  Young;  As- 
sociate Professors  Bornstein,  Butterfield, 
Chen,  Claunch,  Finch,  and  Sahin;  Assis- 
tant Professor  Bryant;  Lecturers 
Bloodsworth,  McAuley. 


Required  "core"  courses 
Required  Courses  in  Major 


Credits 
15 

21 


MGT  314,  Personnel  Management 
MGT  330,  Managerial  Behavior 
MGT  331,  Administrative 
Theory 

MGT  347,  Production  Man- 
agement I 

MGT  365,  Business  and  its 
Environment 

Two  Management  Electives 
Free  Electives,  to  complement  24 

Management  course,  and  career 
and  general  education  objectives. 
May  include  additional  man- 
agement electives. 

301   (201)  (I),  (II)  Principles  of 
Management 

Introduction  to  the  fundamentals  of 
the  management  of  organizations. 
Survey  includes  behavioral  back- 
ground of  formal  organizational  life, 
organizational  design,  integrating 
factors  in  collective  behavior,  or- 
ganizational change,  systems 
analysis,  techniques  of  decision- 
making and  control,  the  organiza- 
tion and  its  environment,  and  the 
nature  of  management  theory. 

311   (211)  (II)  Business  Information 
Systems 

(See  ACCTG312). 

314  (214)  (I),  (II)  Personnel 
Management 

Principles  and  policies  followed  by 
management  in  recruitment,  devel- 
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opment,  direction,  and  control  of 
personnel. 

330  (230)  (I),  (II)  Managerial  Behavior 

Principles  of  human  behavior  in  or- 
ganizations: understanding  of  one's 
self  as  a  person  and  as  a  manager; 
development  of  interpersonal  man- 
agerial skills.  Prerequisite,  MGT 
301. 

331  (231)  (I),  (II)  Administrative 
Theory 

Principles  of  administration, 
modern  organization  theories,  spe- 
cialization, functionalization,  coor- 
dination, planning  and  control,  au- 
thority status,  leadership,  decision- 
making, communication,  and 
power-structuring.  Prerequisites, 
MGT  301,  330. 

334  (234)  (II)  Wage  and  Salary 
Administration 

Objectives,  procedures,  and  prob- 
lems involved  in  establishment  and 
administration  of  operative  and 
executive  compensation  plans.  Pre- 
requisite, MGT  314. 

347  (247)  (II)  Production  Management  I 

Basic  principles  of  production  man- 
agement. Use  of  statistical,  mathe- 
matical, and  simulation  methods  in 
production  or  operations. 

348  (248)  (I)  Production  Management  II 

Application  of  principles  and  analyt- 
ical techniques  to  design  and  opera- 
tion of  production  systems.  Quality 
control,  inventory  and  production 
control.  Prerequisite,  MGT  347. 

353  (253)  (I)  Introduction  to 
Management  Science 

(See  GB  FIN  353). 

354  (254)  (II).  Topics  in  Management 
Science 

(See  GB  FIN  354). 

365  (265)  (I),  (II).  Business  and  Its 
Environment 

A  critical  examination  of  the  social, 
political,  technological,  and  ethical 
issues  confronting  the  contemporary 
manager  and  the  modern  corpora- 
tion. Competing  concepts  of  the  role 
of  business  in  society.  Prerequisite, 
junior  standing  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. (Also  listed  as  GB  FIN  365). 


396  (385)  Special  Problems 


Credit,  1-6. 


441  (341)  (I)  Management  Decision 
Simulation 

Participation  in  management  of  a 
firm  in  a  simulated  industry.  Stu- 
dents, organized  into  management 
teams,  apply  their  knowledge  of 
business  administration  and  eco- 
nomics in  a  competitive  struggle  for 
profit  and  market  position.  Pre- 
requisite, senior  standing  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

442  (342)  (II)  Planning  and  Control 
Systems 

Systems  coordinating  sales,  produc- 
tion, finance,  and  other  business 
functions  and  producing  informa- 
tion required  for  adjustment  and  re- 
formulation of  plans  over  time.  Both 
single-use  and  continuous-use  plans. 
Design  of  organization  structure  and 
development  of  control  criteria.  Pre- 
requisite, senior  standing. 

444  (344)  (I)  Management-Union 
Relations  I 

Comparison  of  union-management 
objectives,  functions,  and  structures, 
including  scope  and  impact  of  union 
penetration  into  areas  of  managerial 
authority.  Prerequisite,  MGT  301  or 
314. 

445  (345)  (II)  Management-Union 
Relations  II 

Problems  in  interpretation  and  ad- 
ministration of  collective  bargaining 
agreements,  studied  by  the  case 
method  of  analysis.  Prerequisite, 
MGT  344  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

448  (348)  International  Management 

A  taxonomy  of  educational, 
political-legal,  sociological-cultural, 
and  economic  constraints  provides  a 
framework  for  analyzing  manage- 
ment in  an  international  or  non-U. S. 
context.  Managerial  functions,  pol- 
icy and  strategy  areas,  and  current 
issues  are  discussed  within  the  con- 
text of  these  constraints. 

491   (391)  (I)  Seminar  in  Administration 

Advanced  study  and  individual  re- 
search in  theory  and  practice  of  ad- 
ministrative organization  and  behav- 
ior. Prerequisite,  senior  standing 
and  permission  of  instructor. 


492  (392)  (II)  Seminar  in  Personnel 
Management 

Advanced  study  of  current  problems 
in  development  and  administration 
of  personnel  problems.  Research 
methodology  and  recent  research 
findings  emphasized.  Each  student 
required  to  complete  a  major  re- 
search project.  Prerequisite,  senior 
standing  and  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

493  (393)  (I),  (II)  Senior  Honors 
Seminar 

Advanced  study  and  research  on 
selected  topics  in  Business  Adminis- 
tration and  related  disciplines. 
Available  only  to  seniors  with  2.8  av- 
erage or  better,  and/or  by  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  May  be  taken  both 
semesters. 

494  (394)  (II)  Seminar  in  Operations 
Management 

Specialized  topics  and  advanced 
techniques  in  production  and  opera- 
tions management.  Prerequisite, 
MGT  347. 

496  (386)  Special  Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement with  members  of  the  de- 
partment. Credit,  1-6. 

498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  ar- 
rangement with  Department  and/or 
Honors  Office.  Credit,  4. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  Depart- 
ment and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  1-5. 

Marketing 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  Gordon 
Paul;  Professors  Frederick,  Buell,  Smith, 
Wolf.  Associate  Professors  Barber,  Lian- 
der,  Monroe,  Schwartz,  Worthing;  Assis- 
tant Professors  Dillon,  Schewe,  Wein- 
berger. 

Curriculum  in  Marketing  Credits 

Required  SEA  "Core"  courses  12 

Required  course  in  the  major: 

MKTG  341  (216),  Marketing 

Management  3 

Functional  courses  (any  two  of 

the  following)  6 
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MKTG  421  (221),  Product 
Planning  Development 

MKTG  422  (222),  Marketing 
Communications 

MKTG  423  (223),  Distribution 
Channels  and  Systems 

MKTG  424  (224),  Analysis  for 
Pricing  Decisions 

MKTG  425  (225),  Sales  Man- 
agement 

Tool  courses  (any  two  of  the  fol- 
lowing): 

MKTG  410  (210),  Buyer  Be- 
havior 
MKTG  421   (212),  Marketing 

Research 
MKTG    414    (214),    Demand 
Analysis  and  Measurement 

Expansive  courses   (any  one  of 

the  following): 

MKTG  437  (237),  Interna- 
tional Marketing 

MKTG  459  (219),  Marketing 
Strategy 

MKTG  491  (391),  Seminar  in 
Marketing 

MKTG  496  (385),  Indepen- 
dent Study 

One  Advanced  Behavioral  Sci- 
ence Elective 

One  Advanced  Economics  Elec- 
tive 

Total  Program  Credits 

Free  Elective  Credits 


3 
36 
24 


301   (I),  (II)  (201)  Fundamentals  of 
Marketing 

The  role  of  marketing  in  our  eco- 
nomic and  social  structure.  The 
planning,  distribution,  pricing  and 
promotion  of  goods  ancl  services  to 
consumer  and  industrial  markets. 

341   (I),  (II)  (216)  Marketing 
Management 

An  advanced  understanding  of  the 
nature  and  problems  of  marketing 
management:  the  environments  fac- 
ing the  marketing  manager,  and  the 
tools  available  for  environmental 
analysis  and  control  of  marketing  ac- 
tivities. Prerequisite,  MKTG  301  or 
permission  of  instructor. 


396  (385)  Special  Problems 


Credit,  1-6. 


410  (I),  (II)  (210)  Buyer  Behavior 

Analysis   of   buyer    motivation    and 
buying        behavior.        Explanatory 


theories  of  consumer  market  behav- 
ior and  models  of  the  decision- 
making process  for  winning  patron- 
age. Prerequisite,  MKTG  301  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

412  (I),  (II)  (212)  Marketing  Research 

The  systematic  gathering,  recording 
and  analyzing  of  data  about  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  marketing  of 
goods  and  services.  Individual  case 
study  and  research  projects.  Pre- 
requisites, MKTG  301  and  STAT 
140  permission  of  instructor. 

414  (I)  (214)  Demand  Analysis  and 
Measurement 

Techniques  for  estimating  and  pro- 
jecting market  needs  and  trends  for 
the  development  of  marketing  strat- 
egies. Emphasis  and  use  of  de- 
mographic, economic,  sociological 
and  psychological  variables  in  deci- 
sion making. 

421  (I),  (II)  (221)  Product  Planning  and 
Development 

Examination  and  analysis  of  the  fac- 
tors pertinent  to  effective  product 
decisions  by  marketing  managers. 
The  organization  of  the  products 
and  markets,  and  methods  for  re- 
ducing new  product  risk.  Prerequi- 
site, MKTG  301  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

422  (I),  (II)  (222)  Marketing 
Communications 

Development  of  effective  marketing 
communication  strategies  based 
upon  an  understanding  of  the 
characteristics  of  audiences.  Concep- 
tual material  from  communications 
theory  applied  to  advertising  and 
other  promotional  problems.  Pre- 
requisite, MKTG  301,  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

423  (I),  (II)  (223)  Distribution  Channels 
and  Systems 

A  systems  approach  to  the  manage- 
ment of  all  activities  that  facilitate 
the  movement  of  goods  and  coordi- 
nation of  supply  and  demand.  Pre- 
requisite, MKTG  301  or  permission 
of  instructor. 


424  (II)  (224)  Pricing  Methods  And 
Decisions 

Surveys  the  demand,  cost,  competit- 
ive, and  legal  determinants  of  price. 
Emphasis  on  the  demand  determin- 
ants of  price  including  how  buyers 


price  in  their  purchasing  decisions. 
Prerequisite,  MKTG  301  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

425  (II)  (225)  Sales  Management 

The  management  of  the  personal 
selling  function  at  field,  intermediate 
and  top  levels.  Topics  include  plan- 
ning; time  and  territory  manage- 
ment; supervisory  functions;  and 
control.  Prerequisite,  MKTG  301  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

437  (1)  (237)  International  Marketing 

Background  useful  to  United  States 
business  enterprises  which  market 
goods  and  services  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Emphasis  on  the  multinational 
firms,  marketing  operations  and  the 
design  of  marketing  strategy. 
Prerequisite,  MKTG  301  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

459  (I),  (11)  (219)  Marketing  Strategy 

Exposure  to  realistic  problems 
through  computerized  simulation  or 
analysis  of  cases.  Practice  in  seeking 
solutions  to  marketing  problems 
through  an  integration  of  factors 
pertintent  to  stategy  development. 
Prerequisite,  senior  standing  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

491  (II)  (391)  Seminar  in  Marketing 

Advanced  study  and  individual  re- 
search on  selected  problems  and 
current  issues  in  marketing.  Pre- 
requisite, senior  standing  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

495  (I),  (II)  (393)  Senior  Honors 
Seminar 

Advanced  study  and  research  on 
selected  topics  in  Business  Adminis- 
tration and  related  disciplines. 

496  (386)  Special  Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement with  members  of  the  de- 
partment. Credit,  1-6. 

498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  ar- 
rangement with  Department  and/or 
Honors  Office.  Credit,  4. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  Depart- 
ment and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  1-5. 
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School  of  Education 


Dean:  Professor  Mario  Fandni;  Associate 
Dean  for  Academic  Affairs:  Professor  Grace 
IJ.  Craig. 

Professors  Allen,  A.  Alschuler,  G.  Ander- 
son, N.  Anderson,  Anthony,  Blanchard, 
Cappelluzzo,  Carew,  Ertel,  Fischer,  Fred- 
rickson.  Gentry,  Ivey,  Jones,  Jordan, 
Kornegay,  Olim,  Reed,  Schimmel, 
Scribner,  Seidman,  Simon,  Thelen,  Ulin, 
Weinstein,  Wellman,  Wolf,  Woodbury, 
Wyman;  Associate  Professors  Bunker,  R. 
Clark,  Jr.,  Collard,  Damerell,  Day,  Dye, 
Eddy,  Eiseman,  D.  Evans,  Eve,  Fanslow, 
Forman,  Forsythe,  French,  Griffiths, 
Hambleton,  Hruska,  Hutchinson,  Jar- 
vesoo,  Kinsey,  Konicek,  Lauroesch,  Orro, 
Quilling,  Rudman,  Schultz,  Schuman, 
Sims,  Sinclair,  Speidel,  Sullivan,  Suzuki, 
Thuemmel,  Turner,  Urch,  Wagschal,  E. 
Washington,  K.  Washington,  Wideman, 
D.  White;  Assistant  Professors  Blane, 
Brandon,  Campbell,  Elliott,  J.  Evans, 
Frant,  Gourley,  Greenebaum,  Hall,  R. 
Jackson,  Karlson,  Love,  Masalski,  Miller, 
Mills,  Miltz,  Nuttall,  Peelle,  Qamar,  Ra- 
man, Riechmann,  Streets,  Swaminathan; 
Lecturers  Abrams,  Blain,  Carney,  Navon, 
Nystrom,  Ramsey,  Russell,  Schwartz, 
Lieberman. 

Adjunct  Professors  Giladi,  Locke,  Jeffer- 
son, Swartz,  Tippo,  Venman;  Adjunct 
Associate  Professors  Burn,  F.  Clark,  Gin- 
tis,  Gulko,  Lockwood,  Muto,  Schumer, 
Sulzer-Azaroff;  Adjunct  Assistant 
Professors  W.  Allen,  Banks,  Benedict,  S. 
Blane,  Bryniawsky,  Caban,  Chevi', 
Daniels,  Dorris,  C.  Evans,  Gallo,  B. 
Jackson,  Keochakian,  Kraus,  Martin, 
Melnik,  Preston,  J.  Royer,  P.  Royer,  Tag- 
liareni,  Theroux,  R.  White,  Williams, 
Winston;  Adjunct  Lecturers  Bragar,  Har- 


The  undergraduate  program  focuses 
both  on  Teacher  Education  for  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Certification  as  well  as 
education-related  non-teaching  programs 
in  the  human  services  field. 

All  Teacher  Education  programs  lead- 
ing to  certification  are  coordinated  and 
approved  through  the  Teacher  Educa- 
tion Council.  There  are  currently  over  a 
dozen  alternative  programs  available  for 
candidates  in  elementary  or  secondary 
teacher  education,  many  of  which  have 
inservice  as  well  as  preservice  compo- 
nents. Placements  for  field  work  are 
available  in  a  wide  variety  of  locations. 

Three  catagories  of  undergraduate 
students  take  courses  in  the  School:  the 


Education  major  who  is  in  one  of  the 
Teacher  Education  Council  programs 
leading  to  teacher  certification,  usually  at 
the  elementary  level;  the  non-teaching 
major  in  Education  who  is  in  an  approved 
non-certification  program  within  the 
Education  major;  and  the  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences and  other  students  who  are  work- 
ing toward  teacher  certification,  usually  at 
the  secondary  level.  All  students  seeking 
teacher  certification  must  enroll  in  a  TEC 
program.  Those  students  majoring  in 
Education  but  who  do  not  plan  public 
school  teaching  may  develop  a  non- 
teaching  major  within  the  School. 

Freshman  interested  in  becoming  Edu- 
cation majors  are  initially  admitted  to  the 
University  as  Pre-Education  majors.  Stu- 
dents interested  in  becoming  Education 
majors,  and  other  students  interested  in 
receiving  teaching  certification  through 
the  School  of  Education,  should  take  an 
introductory  education  course.  A  list  of 
such  courses  is  available  in  the  Under- 
graduate and  Teacher  Education  Advis- 
ing Office,  125B  School  of  Education, 
5-2701. 

Revision  and  re-evaluation  of  the  cur- 
riculum and  structure  is  continual;  there- 
fore, some  new  programs  may  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  following  information. 

The  following  are  School  policies  and 
procedures  pertaining  to  under- 
graduates. All  Education  majors  must: 

A.  Complete  a  minimum  of  60  credits  in 
courses  from  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  distributed  as  follows: 

1.  The  University  core  requirements 
(33  credits),  and 

2.  A  total  of  27  additional  credits  in 
courses  from  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

B.  Complete  at  least  one  introductory 
education  course. 

C.  Complete  a  minimum  of  30  credits  in 
Education  within  an  approved 
Teacher  Education  Council  or  non- 
teaching  program.  No  more  than  45 
credits  in  Education  courses  can  be 
counted  toward  the  120  required  for 
the  degree. 

D.  Maintain  a  2.0  cumulative  average. 

E.  Complete  at  least  15  graded  credits  in 
residence  at  this  University. 

All  School  of  Education  courses  are 
Pass/Fail.  No  undergraduate  may  receive 
a  letter  grade  in  an  Education  course. 
Transfer  students  must  earn  at  least  15 
graded  credits  in  residence  at  the  Univer- 
sity. At  least  6  credits  should  be  taken  for 
letter  grades  during  the  first  semester  of 


residence  to  establish  a  cumulative  aver- 
age. 

Teacher  Education  Programs 

All  Teacher  Education  Council  (TEC) 
programs  include  a  clinical  experience. 
Specific  information  on  individual  pro- 
grams is  available  from  the  School  of 
Education  Advising  Office  in  125B, 
School  of  Education.  Following  is  a  list 
and  short  description  of  representative 
teacher  education  programs. 

ELEMENTARY  CERTIFICATION 

Some  examples  of  alternatives  programs 
are: 

Amherst-Pelham  Elementary 

Offers  a  wide  range  of  practical  alterna- 
tives for  elementary  education  majors 
with  various  entry  and  exit  points.  Works 
in  cooperation  with  the  Wildwood, 
Pelham  and  Fort  River  elementary 
schools. 

Early  Childhood  Program 

A  two-year  program  focusing  on  educa- 
tion and  related  services  for  children  and 
their  families  during  the  child's  first  eight 
years.  Emphasizes  a  broad  social  science 
base  with  attention  to  psychological, 
sociological  and  biological  perspectives  on 
human  development.  At  least  two  student 
teaching  experiences  are  incorporated 
into  the  program  to  provide  maximum 
integration  of  theory  and  practice.  In- 
cludes various  areas  of  specialization. 

Integrated  Day  Teacher  Education  Pro- 
gram (INTEP) 

A  two-semester  sequence  open  to  elemen- 
tary education  majors.  Provides  those 
competencies  necessary  to  function  effec- 
tively in  the  integrated  day  classroom  or 
any  educational  setting  where  active 
learning  is  emphasized. 

SECONDARY  CERTIFICATION 

Students  seeking  secondary  certification 
are  usually  not  Education  majors.  In  most 
cases  they  are  earning  degrees  in 
academic  majors  reflecting  the  subjects 
they  wish  to  teach.  Secondary  students 
earn  their  certification  by  completing  a 
secondary  program.  Some  examples  of 
current  secondary  programs  are: 

English  Education 

A  joint  program  of  the  English  Depart- 
ment in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
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and  the  School  of  Education.  All  students 
desiring  secondary  certification  in  the 
field  of  English  do  their  student  teaching 
through  the  English  TEC  program  in  the 
School  of  Education.  Entrance  into  the 
program  is  based  on  selection  by  the  En- 
glish Education  Committee,  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

Secondary  Mathematics 

A  program  for  mathematics  majors  seek- 
ing to  become  secondary  school  mathe- 
matics teachers.  Admission  to  the  pro- 
gram is  by  joint  approval  of  the  Education 
Advisors  in  the  Department  of  Mathemat- 
ics and  Statistics  and  the  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Mathematics  Program  Advisors  in 
the  School  of  Education. 

Secondary  Science  and  Social  Studies 

Designed  for  students  from  other 
academic  departments  in  the  University 
who  plan  careers  as  secondary  science  or 
social  studies  teachers. 

ELEMENTARY  OR  SECONDARY 
CERTIFICATION 

A  number  of  programs  are  concerned 
with  grades  K-12.  They  lead  to  elemen- 
tary certification  for  Education  majors 
and  to  secondary  certification  for  majors 
in  other  disciplines.  Some  examples  are: 

Education  for  a  Changing  World 

Prepares  elementary  and  secondary 
teachers  to  educate  their  students  with 
skills  and  values  appropriate  to  a  rapidly 
changing  world.  Following  an  introduc- 
tory course,  each  student  decides  on  an 
area  of  emphasis  such  as  Environmental 
Education,  International  Education, 
Global  and  Future  Studies  or  some  com- 
bination. 

Explorations! 

For  students  with  sufficient  self-direction 
to  design  their  own  curriculum,  learning 
environment  and  teaching  experiences. 
Explorations  is  a  wholly  contained  one- 
year  program  leading  to  either  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  certification. 

New  Mexico  Cross-Cultural  Education 

Primarily  for  those  students  who  are  in- 
terested in  learning  about  another  cul- 
ture. Working,  learning,  and  living  in 
another  culture  and  contributing  to  the 
schools  and  communities  of  the  Northern 
Pueblos  are  the  primary  goals  of  this  pro- 
gram. The  unique  program  offers  care- 


fully supervised  pre-training  before  total 
immersion  in  a  cross-cultural  setting. 

Center  for  Urban  Education  Teacher 
Education  Program 

Prepares  prospective  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  teachers  to  have,  in  addi- 
tion to  concepts  and  skills  relating  to 
learning  theory,  the  political  sophistica- 
tion necessary  to  become  reform 
strategists.  The  program  is  flexible  with 
multiple  entry  and  exit  points. 

SPECIALIZED  CERTIFICATION 

The  School  of  Education  has  a  number  of 
programs  that  prepare  students  for  spe- 
cialized areas.  Current  programs  are: 

Agricultural  Education 

For  students  with  a  major  in  the  College 
of  Food  and  Natural  Resources  interested 
in  becoming  vocational  agriculture 
teachers.  Combines  practical  experience 
and  professional  education  in  a  variety  of 
teaching  sites  located  in  Massachusetts. 

Bilingual/Bicultural  Education 
Professions 

.An  intensive  two-year  program.  Features 
laboratory  and  clinical  experiences  in  the 
community  and  classroom  prior  to 
elementary  certification. 

Education  through  Work 

For  secondary  school  teacher  candidates 
who  are  interested  in  the  growing  field  of 
cooperative  education;  that  is,  working 
with  high  school  students  who  spend  half 
their  time  in  classroom  learning  and  half 
in  working/learning  experiences  in  hospi- 
tals, business  offices,  museums  and  other 
community  services. 

NON-CERTIFICATION  PROGRAMS 

The  Teacher  Education  Council  also 
sponsors  programs  not  leading  to  cer- 
tification. Current  programs  are; 

Educational  Research 

The  Center  for  Educational  Research  and 
the  Center  for  Curriculum  and  Organiza- 
tion offer  an  undergraduate  program 
leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  The 
program,  an  alternative  or  supplement  to 
teacher  preparation  programs,  provides 
experiences  to  prepare  students  to  func- 
tion effectively  in  non-teaching  roles  in 
school  districts  and  other  social  agencies 
undertaking  research,  development  and 
evaluation  of  instructional  programs. 


Human  Services 

Designed  to  train  undergraduates  in  new 
and  effective  ways  of  educating  people  in 
institutional  settings  other  than  schools, 
such  as  prisons,  mental  hospitals,  com- 
munity mental  health  centers,  detention 
centers  and  other  state  agencies.  Empha- 
sis is  on  on-site  training  and  experiential 
learning. 

Juvenile  Justice  Program 

A  non-certificate  program  specifically 
deisgned  to  prepare  people  to  work  in  the 
Juvenile  Justice  field.  Many  of  the  skills 
acquired  are  transferable  to  other  human 
service  systems.  The  program  provides  a 
broad  base  of  knowledge  and  expertise 
for  related  study  on  the  graduate  level. 
The  curriculum  is  two-year;  thus,  first 
semester  juniors  with  all  University  core 
requirements  completed  are  most  suited 
for  admission. 

191-195,  291-295,  391-395,  491-495, 

591-595  SEMINARS(variable  titles) 

Credit.  1-3. 

196,  296,  396,  496,  596, 
INDEPENDENT  STUDY 

Credit.  1-6. 

197,  297,  397,  497,  597  SPECIAL 
TOPICS  (variable  titles) 

252   (HD152)  Basic  Concepts  of  Human 
Development 

Human  development  from  a 
number  of  perspectives;  historical, 
philosophical,  cross-cultural,  biolog- 
ical, political,  moral,  and  intellectual. 

D256  Life  in  Classrooms 

The  sociology  of  schooling,  teacher 
roles,  philosophical  and  psychologi- 
cal aims  of  education  and  introduces 
the  open-active  approach  to  learning. 

D268,  568  Curriculum  Development  In 
Urban  Education 

Student  development  of  new  and  in- 
no\ative  curricula  for  urban  schools; 
what  kinds  of  ciuriculimi  develop- 
ment are  revelant  to  inner-citv  en\i- 
roninents.  .\  post-urban  internship 
consisting  of  lectures,  seminars  and 
field  experience. 

270,  570  (HD  270)  Child  Development 

Interaction  of  heredity  and  envi- 
ronment on  development.  Prerequis- 
ites, PSYCH  100  or  Introductory 
Sociology  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
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!72  (HD  272)  Directed  Laboratory 
School  Observation 

Directed  experience  in  observation 
techniques  with  laboratory  school 
children. 

282,  482  Pre-Practicum  in  Education 

Includes  such  experiences  as  mi- 
croteaching,  "strength  training,"  and 
tutoring.  Required  for  all  students 
seeking  Teacher  Certification. 


298,  498  Practicum 


Credit,  1-12. 


SOO  (HD  300)  Human  Development  in 
Infancy 

Development  of  the  infant  from 
birth  to  age  two.  Prerequisite,  EDUC 
270,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

M303  (333)  Introduction  to  Research 
for  Non-Research  Majors 

Purposes  of  research,  different  kinds 
of  research  (i.e.,  historical,  survey, 
and  experimental  models),  and 
specific  research  methodology 
(drawn  from  statistics,  experimental 
design,  and  measurement  and  evalu- 
ation). 

T309,  509  Principles  and  Methods  in 
Teaching  Secondary  English 

Purposes,  problems,  issues,  methods, 
and  materials  in  the  teaching  of  En- 
glish at  the  secondary  level.  Discus- 
sion, lectures,  case  studies,  projects. 
Does  not  satisfy  core  requirements. 
Required  for  student  teaching  in  En- 
glish. Credit,  4. 

D313  (213)  Aesthetic  Education 

Exploration  of  various  aesthetic  edu- 
cation objectives  and  their  interaction 
with  other  societal  ideals.  Defining 
problems  specific  to  aesthetic  devel- 
opment. Evaluation  of  available 
teaching  methods  for  achieving  aes- 
thetic education  objectives. 

H320  (220)  Human  Relations 
Laboratory 

For  prospective  elementary  teachers 
with  several  basic  skills  in  human  re- 
lations. Exercises  in  attention,  flexi- 
bility, and  decision  making  in  human 
relations. 

H321   (221)  Strength  Training 

Working  with  teacher,  counselor, 
and       administrator      performance 


through  simulation  and  videotape 
feedback.  Stress  on  what  kind  of 
school  the  personnel  project  to  their 
students.  School  personnel  (pre-  and 
in-service)  are  taught  to  evaluate  the 
responses,  feelings,  and  perceptions 
of  students.  A  laboratory  course  with 
assigned  readings.  Prerequisite,  stu- 
dent teaching. 

H322,  522  (222)  The  Education  of  the 
Self 

Educational  strategies  for  increasing 
self-knowledge.  A  laboratory  ap- 
proach to  those  processes,  concepts, 
and  skills  leading  toward  self- 
observation,  pattern  clarification, 
and  the  development  of  personal  de- 
signs for  response-experimentation 
are  pursued.  Journals  and  final  pa- 
pers. Prerequisite,  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

P326,  526  (226)  Curriculum 

Development  in  International 
Education 

The  resources  and  concepts  of  cur- 
riculum development  in  interna- 
tional education.  Students  develop 
units  that  can  be  taught  in  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  schools. 

P329,  529  (229)  International  Education 

An  introduction  to  certain  portions 
of  international  education.  The  is- 
sues surrounding  education  as  tool  of 
development,  education  in  a  cross- 
cultural  context,  and  education 
through  international  exchange  of 
persons  and  ideas.  Substantial 
foreign  student  participation.  Read- 
ings, class  discussion,  learning  games, 
and  individual  study  projects.  Fulfills 
"Foundations"  requirement  for  stu- 
dents seeking  Teacher  Certification. 

M333  (233)  Educational  Law 

Introduction  to  the  legal  aspects  of 
public  education  including  rights  and 
liabilities  of  school  boards,  teachers, 
and  pupils;  attention  to  recent  legal 
interpretations. 

T338  (238)  Pre-Production  Creativity  of 
Visual  Media 

How  to  visualize  ideas,  concepts  and 
curricula,  utilizing  all  video  and 
cinemagraphic  techniques  of  live  ac- 
tion, animation,  cuts,  dissolves, 
freeze  frames,  slow  motion,  etc.  to 
communicate  them  interestingly  and 
effectively. 


P342,  542  (242)  Contemporary 
Educational  Philosophies 

Critical  examination  of  selected  con- 
temporary philosophies  of  educa- 
tion. Social  implications  and  rele- 
vance to  educational  practice.  Fulfills 
"Foundations"  requirement  for  stu- 
dents seeking  Teacher  Certification. 

P343  (243)  Designing  and  Conducting 
Activities  to  Help  Adolescents 
Develop  and  Live  by  Their  Values 

How  to  design  and  conduct  class- 
room activities  that  when  carefully 
sequenced  can  help  adolescents  de- 
velop and  live  by  their  values. 

P350,  550  (250)  Conceptions  of  Liberal 
Education 

Traditional  and  modern  conceptions 
of  liberal  education;  their  relevance 
to  contemporary  societies  and  educa- 
tion. 

P35I,  551  (251)  Foundations  of 
Education 

Selected  problems  and  issues  in 
modern  education  studied  through 
the  discipline  of  educational  sociol- 
ogy, educational  history,  educational 
philosophy,  comparative  education, 
or  social  psycholog)'.  Independent 
study  of  field  experiences  optional. 
Possible  foci  are  educational  aims, 
societal  expectations  of  the  schools, 
church-state  relations,  profession- 
alism, academic  freedom,  curriculum 
and  methodological  emphasis,  urban 
education,  and  educational  innova- 
tion. Fulfills  "Foundations"  require- 
ment for  students  seeking  Teacher 
Certification. 

H353  Helping  Adolescents  Cope  with 
Their  Problems 

Helping  adolescents  understand 
forces  acting  on  them,  clarify  goals 
and  values,  design  and  implement 
problem  solutions,  and  engage  in 
long-term  growth  and  development. 

P354  Introduction  to  Future  Studies 

Basic  concepts  in  future  studies; 
theory  and  techniques  of  long-range 
forecasting;  views  of  noted  futurists; 
educational  policy-making;  design- 
ing future-oriented  curricula;  class- 
room applications  of  futuristics,  and 
the  development  of  educational 
change  strategies. 
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D357   (257)  Introduction  to  Urban 
Education 

Discussion  groups  survey  urban  and 
suburban  schools,  discuss  the  process 
of  learning  in  urban  classrooms, 
study  the  effects  of  the  present  cur- 
riculum, and  survey  various  innova- 
tive techniques  as  they  apply  to  urban 
schools. 

M358  (I)  Introduction  to  School 
Administration  I 

Introduction  to  each  of  the  many  dis- 
ciplines on  which  an  administrator 
calls.  Members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
University  and  the  Five  Colleges  lec- 
ture on  their  own  disciplines. 

360  (HD  360)  Theories  of  Human 
Development 

Major  theories  devised  to  explain 
human  development.  Emphasis  on 
psychological  theories  and  concepts. 
The  relevance  and  relationship  of 
biological,  social,  and  anthropologi- 
cal concepts.  Prerequisite,  EDUC  270 
or  equivalent. 

P362,  562  (225)  Education  in  Africa 

Major  trends  in  education  on  the  de- 
veloping African  continent.  Empha- 
sis on  the  changes  since  indepen- 
dence. The  impact  of  cross-cultural 
forces  at  work  in  education. 

P363,  563  Education  in  Asia 

The  relationship  between  education 
and  society  in  the  major  nations  of 
the  Far  East.  The  process  of  change 
in  educational  thought  and  institu- 
tions; the  conflict  between  tradition 
and  contemporary  forces. 

P365,  565  (365)  Education  in  Latin 
America 

The  developmental  history  of  the 
educational  structtires  and  systems  of 
Latin  America.  Emphasis  on  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  various  educational 
models.  Analysis  of  related  case 
studies. 

370   (HD  370)  Human  Development  in 
Adolescence  and  Young  Adulthood 

Human  development  during  the  sec- 
ond decade  of  life.  Emphasis  on 
biological,  psychological,         and 

sociological  aspects.  Theories  of  ado- 
lescent development.  Prerec]uisite, 
EDUC  270  or  equivalent,  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 


373  (HD  350)  Research  Methods  in 
Human  Development 

Introduction  to  methods  of  studying 
huinan  development.  Prerequisite, 
EDL^C  270  or  eqtiivalent;  may  be 
taken  concurrently  with  EDUC  270. 

T375,  575  (275)  Diagnosis  of  Reading 
Disabilities 

A  systematic  analysis  of  the  iden- 
tification, diagnosis,  and  case  studies 
of  reading  disabilities.  Each  student 
participates  in  an  individual  diag- 
nosis, writes  a  case  study  and  holds 
parent,  school  and  other  interviews. 
Evaluation  techniques  and  current 
theories  of  diagnostic  procedures. 

M376  Preprofessional  Laboratory 
Experience  in  Occupational 
Education 

Teaching  experience  in  occupational 
education  programs,  including  di- 
rected observation  of  instructional 
activities,  teaching  individuals  and 
conducting  occupation  placement, 
and/or  off-farm  instruction.  Credit, 
1-4 

H377  (277)  Principles  of  School 
Guidance 

The  nature  of  guidance  and  its  need 
in  the  schools.  An  overview  of  an 
adequate  guidance  service  for  a 
school  system. 

T378  (278)  Survey  of  Children's 
Literature 

Survey  of  the  tradition  and  recent 
examples  important  for  today's 
young  reader.  Course  familiarizes 
students  with  kind  and  variety  of 
books  available. 

H379  Value  Clarifications  for  Teachers 

To  help  teachers  clarity  their  own 
values  and  how  these  values  affect 
their  students  in  and  out  of  the  class- 
room. 

380  (HD  380)  Human  Development  in 
Adulthood 

Human  development  from  young 
adulthood  through  old  age.  A  social, 
psychological  perspective  of  change 
across  the  adult  life  span.  Prerequi- 
site, EDUC  270  or  equivalent,  or 
permission  of  instriictor. 


382,  582  Philosophy  and  Theories  of 
Early  Childhood  Education 

Philosophy,  theories  and  history  of 
early  childhood  education.  Field 
trips.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

M383  Education  for  Work 

An  interdisciplinary  study  of  work  in 
a  capitalistic  system;  with  a  focus  on 
the  relationship  of  education  and  the 
work  structure  (e.g.,  career  edtica- 
tion,  tracking,  sexism,  racism). 

P387  Special  Problems  in  International 
Education 

Independent  work  on  special  prob- 
lems or  in  certain  areas  of  interna- 
tional education.  Credit,  1-6. 

D403  (303)  Seminar  in  Open  Education: 
Human  Relations 

Relates  theory  and  practice  of  human 
relations  in  schools  within  the 
framework  of  the  Integrated  Day 
approach  to  teaching/learning  for 
student  teachers  in  the  field. 

M410   (310)  Principles  and  Methods  in 
Teaching  Social  Studies  in  the 
Secondary  Schools 

A  critical  examination  of  various  pos- 
sible goals  and  strategies  for  secon- 
dary school  social  studies  instruction, 
to  help  the  prospective  teacher  de- 
velop a  defensible  rationale  for  his 
teaching.  A  pre-service  offering. 

T411   (311)  Principles  and  Methods  in 
Teaching  Secondary  Math 

The  nattu-e  and  content  of  mathe- 
matics, learning  strategies,  and 
values  of  self  and  societv;  helps  pre- 
service  mathematics  teachers  formu- 
late their  own  philosophy  and  ratio- 
nale for  education  in  mathematics. 

M412  (312)  Principles  and  Methods  in 
Teaching  Secondary  Science 

The  natiue  and  content  of  science, 
learning  strategies,  and  values  of  self 
and  society,  to  help  the  pre-service 
science  teacher  formulate  his/her 
own  philosophv  and  rationale  for 
education  in  science. 

415  (HD  315)  Cross-Cultural  Study  of 
Personality 

The  CLiltine  and  personalitv  ap- 
proach to  the  stiid\    of  personality 
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development  viewed  cross-culturally. 
Prerecjuisite,  EDUC  570  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

D424  (224)  Principles  and  Methods  of 
Teaching  Muhi-Arts  in  the 
Elementary  School 

The  roles  of  multi-arts  in  the  elemen- 
tary school  curriculum. 

P426  (326)  Asian  American  Studies  for 
Public  Schools 

Introduction  to  the  .'\sian  experience 
in  the  United  States  for  prospective 
teachers  in  the  area  of  multicultural/ 
cross-cultural  education. 

M432  (232)  Student  Revolution  and 
Curriculum  Change 

Sources,  mechanisms,  and  conse- 
quences of  social  and  cultural 
change;  analysis  of  theories  of 
change  and  of  important  theoretical 
studies  in  that  area.  Limited  enroll- 
ment. 

T444  (264)  Media  in  Education: 
Principles  and  Methods 

Intensive  lecture,  workshop,  and 
demonstration  exercises  centered  on 
developing  awareness  of  the  major 
issues  and  primary  roles  of  educa- 
tional media.  Credit,  2-3. 

D459  (259)  Principles  and  Methods  of 
Teaching  Elementary  Social  Studies 

Various  state,  commercial,  and  pro- 
ject social  studies  curricula  in  terms 
of  instructional  strategies.  Practical 
experience  in  creating  a  social  studies 
unit. 

D460  (260)  The  Elementary  School 
Curriculum 

content  and  methodology  of  the 
elementary  school  curriculum.  Em- 
phasis on  the  unit  method  and  activ- 
ity programs. 

D461   (261)  Principles  and  Methods  of 
Teaching  Reading  and  Language 
Arts  in  the  Elementary  Schools 

Approaches  to  the  teaching  of  read- 
ing and  language  arts  in  elementary 
schools.  Innovations  in  methods  and 
materials. 

D462  (262)  Principles  and  Methods  of 
Teaching  Elementary  Science 

Provides  aid  in  preparing  pre-service 
students     for     teaching     science     in 


elementary  schools.  Methods,  mate- 
rials, and  latest  cm'riculum  work. 

D463  (263)  Principles  and  Methods  of 
Teaching  Elementary  Mathematics 

An  introduction  to  the  structure  of 
mathematics,  and  to  the  role, 
methods,  material,  and  curricular 
aspects  of  mathematics  education  in 
the  school. 

M472  (372)  Principles  and  Practices  in 
Vocational  Education 

Emphasis  on  secondary  and  post- 
secondary  programs  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  vocational  education  to 
the  total  educational  program. 

M473  (373)  Apprentice  Teaching  in 
Agriculture 

A  full  year  (in  absentia)  teaching  ag- 
riculture, horticulture,  and  related 
subjects  under  a  supervising  teacher 
in  a  selected  school. 

M475  (375)  Methodology  and  Materials 
for  Teaching  in  Occupational 
Education 

A  seminar  approach  to  special  meth- 
odology in  occupational  education. 
Content  based  on  experiences  of  stu- 
dents in  teaching.  Laboratory  section 
in  microteaching.  Credit,  1-4. 

483  (HD  383)  Student  Teaching  in  the 
Laboratory  School 

Students  plan,  direct,  and  teach  cur- 
riculum in  the  laboratory  school 
under  staff  supervision.  Prerequisite, 
EDUC  570  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

484  (HD  384)  Internship  in  a 
Child-Serving  Profession 

Teaching  or  work  with  normal  or  ex- 
ceptional children.  Head-start  chil- 
dren, or  the  emotionally  disturbed. 
Prerequisite,  EDUC  570  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

485  (585)  Student  Teaching 

Credit,  1-12. 

M488  (288)  Directed  Occupational 

Experiences  (Externship  Program) 

Eight  weeks  of  directed  occupational 
experience  in  each  of  the  three  major 
fields  of  distribution  (retail, 
wholesale,  service)  planned  individu- 
ally by  student,  cooperating  business. 


and  vocational-technical  education 
staff  prior  to  enrolling.     Credit,  2-4. 

M489  (289)  Methods  and  Materials  for 
Distributive  Education 

Securing,  evaluating,  organizing,  and 
presenting  instructional  materials 
and  experiences.  For  prospective  dis- 
tributive education  personnel. 

Credit,  2. 

D505  (205)  Aesthetic  Elements  in  the 
Teaching  Learning  Process 

To  increase  creativity  and  to  use  the 
arts  in  the  classroom  through  im- 
provisation workshops,  discussions, 
readings  and  curriculum  projects. 

M506  (216)  Evaluation  Models 

Seminar  utilizing  the  writings  of 
Cuba,  Stufflebeam,  Stake,  Pace, 
Serevin,  Bloom,  and  Hammond. 
Philosophies  of  evaluation,  variables 
employed  in  the  various  models,  and 
the  generation  of  new  evaluation  de- 
signs. 

M507   (217)  Learning  Systems 
Development 

The  procedures  for  developing  in- 
struction that  meets  student  needs, 
including  techniques  of  accoimtabil- 
ity,  individualizing  instruction,  using 
instructional  objectives,  and  evaluat- 
ing techniques. 

M508  (218)  Research  Methods  in 
Education 

An  interdisciplinary  course  on  re- 
search methods  and  scholarship  in 
psychological,  sociological,  economic, 
political,  historical,  and  philosophical 
studies  of  education.  Prerequisites, 
study  in  a  discipline  and  permission 
of  instructor. 

510  (HD  310)  Language  and  Cognitive 
Development 

Language  and  cognition  from  the 
developmental  point  of  view.  The  re- 
lationship between  language  and 
thought  and  changes  in  that  relation- 
ship in  the  course  of  cognitive 
growth.  Prerequisite,  EDUC  570  or 
equivalent. 

T511   (227)  Curriculum  Developments 
in  Music  and  Sound  in  Education 

A  survey  of  methods,  techniques, 
and  problems  related  to  the  innova- 
tive use  of  music  and  sound  in  the 
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classroom  as  an  aesthetic  medium  for 
enhancing  learning  of  all  kinds.  De- 
velopment of  experimental  innova- 
tions and  their  applications. 

T512  (230)  Curriculum  Innovations  in 
Movement  and  Dance  in  Education 

A  survey  of  methods,  materials, 
techniques,  problems,  and  relevant 
research  literature  related  to  the  use 
of  dance  in  the  classroom  as  an  aes- 
thetic medium  for  enhancing  learn- 
ing of  all  kinds.  Experimental  appli- 
cation of  innovations  developed  in 
the  course. 


M531   (231)  Issues  in  Freedom  and 
Restraint  in  Academic  Policy 

The  sociological,  philosophical,  eco- 
nomic, and  anthropological  con- 
siderations found  in  freedom  and  re- 
straint conflict,  via  readings  in 
periodicals  and  discussions. 

D532  (232)  Principles  of  Educational 
and  Psychological  Testing 

Basic  principles  of  measurement. 
Topics  include  descriptive  statistics, 
reliability,  validity,  principles  of  test 
construction,  item  analysis  and  a  re- 
view of  standardized  tests. 


T535   (235)        Educational        Media, 
Technology  and  Systems 

The  characteristics,  capabilities,  ap- 
plications and  implications  of  a 
variety  of  media  to  a  variety  of  educa- 
tional strategies. 

T536  (236)  Audiovisual  Information 
Transmission 

A\ailable  knowledge  and  technology 
useful  in  the  design  of  audiovisual 
materials.  A  search  for  principles 
useful  in  planning  materials  to  aid 
cognitive  and  effective  experiences  in 
educational  contexts. 


T516  (316)  American  Secondary 
Education 

Learning  materials  and  activities  and 
their  organization  in  various  teaching 
fields.  Prerequisites,  an  elective  in 
Foundations  in  Education  and  Ad- 
vanced Educational  Psychology. 

D517  (317)  Introduction  to  Computer 
Use  in  Teaching 

Uses  of  the  computer  in  the 
teaching/learning  process. 

Credit,  l-i. 

P519  (319)  Education  and  Public  Policy 

Selected  issues  and  problems  con- 
cerning the  interaction  between  edu- 
cation and  politics  at  the  local,  state, 
and  national  levels. 

M527  (347)  Introduction  to  the  Uses  of 
Computers  in  Education 

Many  areas  of  application  of 
computer-related  technology  to 
schools,  including  instruction,  re- 
search, administration,  the  systems 
approach  and  general  societal  impact 
of  the  computer. 

P528  (228)  Laboratory  in 
Cross-Cultural  Studies 

To  develop  a  sensitivity  to  cultural 
differences  by  examining  the  ele- 
ments of  cross-cultural  communica- 
tions in  an  education  context. 
Primarily  for  teachers,  and  others  in 
education.  Experientially  based.  Ana- 
lytical readings,  discussions,  and  in- 
dependent study.  FulHUs  "Founda- 
tions" requirement  for  Teacher  Cer- 
tification. 

D530  (330)  Economics  of  Education 

An  introduction  to  economists'  ap- 
proaches to  education  as  an  invest- 
ment in  human  capital.  Review  of  the 
literature. 


M534  (253)  Educational  Tests  and 
Measurements 

The  most  serviceable  tests  for 
measuring  achievement.  Test  con- 
struction, administration,  scoring, 
and  nterpretation  of  results  studied 
and  applied  to  the  classroom. 

T535  (235)  Educational  Media, 
Technology  and  Systems 

The  characteristics,  capabilities,  ap- 
plications and  implications  of  a 
variety  of  media  to  a  variety  of  educa- 
tional strategies. 

T536  (236)  Audiovisual  Information 
Transmission 

Available  knowledge  and  technology 
useful  in  the  design  of  audiovisual 
materials.  A  search  for  principles 
useful  in  planning  materials  to  aid 
cognitive  and  effective  experiences  in 
educational  contexts. 

T537  (237)  Media  Production  Survey 

Students  prepare  slides,  graphics, 
recordings,  and  still  and  motion  pic- 
tures for  use  in  an  educational  pro- 
gram. For  teachers,  trainees,  and 
specialists. 

T540  (360)  Educational  Broadcasting 

History,  current  status,  development, 
and  availability  of  radio  and  televi- 
sion programming  for  educational 
purposes.  Evaluation  of  radio  and 
television  in  accordance  with  instruc- 
tional objectives. 

T541   (241)  Educational  Film 
Production 

Theoretical  data  and  project  applica- 
tions: students  produce  educational 
messages  in  a  motion  pictme  format 
with  portable  videotape. 


T537  (237)  Media  Production  Survey 

Students  prepare  slides,  graphics, 
recordings,  and  still  and  motion  pic- 
tures for  use  in  an  educational  pro- 
gram. For  teachers,  trainees,  and 
specialists. 

T540  (360)  Educational  Broadcasting 

History,  current  status,  development, 
and  availability  of  radio  and  televi- 
sion programming  for  educational 
purposes.  Evaluation  of  radio  and 
television  in  accordance  with  instruc- 
tional objectives. 

T541   (241)  Educational  Film 
Production 

Theoretical  data  and  project  applica- 
tions: students  produce  educational 
messages  in  a  motion  picture  format 
with  portable  videotape. 

P543  Universities:  Development,  Roles, 
Problems  and  Issues 

Origins  of  uni\ersities  in  the 
Medieval  period,  their  development 
on  the  continent  in  England,  and  the 
U.S.;  topics  such  as  academic  free- 
dom and  tenure,  governance,  origin 
and  development  of  state  uni\er- 
sities,  graduate  school,  proposals  for 
reform. 

P545  (245)  Methods  of  Stimulating  the 
Exploration  of  Values 

\Va\'s  of  lUilizing  group  dynamics 
meihodolog)-  to  stimulate  value  ex- 
ploration of  psvchological  issues  and 
social  issues  confronting  contempo- 
rary vouth,  such  as  drugs,  race,  and 
sex. 

T545  (382)  Filmmaking  for  the 
Classroom  Teacher 

Creati\e  and  practical  use  of 
filmmaking  in  a  wide  variety  of  edii- 
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cational  settings,  its  relevance  to 
praticular  subject  matter  areas,  and 
its  interdisciplinary  applications. 

T546  (362)  Educational  TV  Workshop 

For  teachers  and  teacher  interns. 
The  hardware  of  television;  experi- 
mental use  of  television  in  solving 
educational  problems. 

T547  (367)  Preparation  and  Use  of 
Audio- Visual  Materials 

Machines,  materials,  and  techniques 
for  teaching  groups  of  students. 

P549  (299)  Alternative  Structures  in 
Higher  Education 

Review  and  analysis  of  organizational 
structures  of  institutions  of  higher 
education;   design   of  alternative 
models  for  governance  and  learn- 
ing. Credit,  ■?. 

P552  (265)  Educating  the 
Disadvantaged  Child 

The  issues  and  problems  in  educat- 
ing disadvantaged  children.  Empha- 
sis on  urban  elementary  education; 
rural  education  problems  also  ad- 
dressed. 

P554  (254)  Educational  Anthropology 

Concepts  from  cultural  anthropology 
(such  as  change,  human  behavior 
and  interaction,  and  cultural  deter- 
minants within  American  culture) 
applied  to  education.  The  culture  of 
the  schools  and  the  role  of  this  sub- 
culture in  the  culture  as  a  whole. 

M555  (I)  (355  (I)  )  Introduction  to 

Statistics  and  Computer  Analysis  I 

Elementary  descriptive  statistics;  con- 
trol of  the  computer  terminal  infe- 
rential statistics;  some  programming 
concepts  with  a  computer  language 
(FORTRAN)  for  unique  solutions  of 
problems. 

T557  (357)  Teaching  the  Handicapped 
Through  Media 

Professional  preparation  in  educa- 
tional media  and  technology.  Par- 
tially fulfills  requirements  for  the 
educational  media  and  technology 
program. 

M558   (370)  Educational  Statistics 
Laboratory 

Use  of  a  major  computer  statistical 
package  in  both  the  batch  (punched 


cards)  and  time-sharing  modes  on 
the  computer.  Actual  data  analyzed 
and  results  interpreted.         Credit,  I. 

D561   (361)  Science  Education  in  the 
Elementary  Schools 

For  teachers  or  other  interested  per- 
sons who  wish  to  bring  their  knowl- 
edge of  methods,  materials,  and  cur- 
riculum up  to  date.  Laboratory  ap- 
proach. 

P564  (368)  Educational  Patterns 
Around  the  World 

The  processes  and  problems  of  edu- 
cational development  in  selected 
areas  throughout  the  world  and  the 
interrelationship  between  education 
and  culture.  Emphasis  on  cultural 
forces  of  education. 

P566  (366)  Education  and  Development 

The  relationship  between  the  devel- 
opment of  national  and  regional 
areas  and  education.  Systems  analysis 
introduced;  areas  for  potential  re- 
search projects  identified. 

P569  (369)  Practicum  in  International 
Education 

Supervised  practical  experience  in 
various  areas  of  international  educa- 
tion. Credit,  1-6. 

571  (HD  375)  The  Ghetto  Family 

Family  relationships  and  styles  of  life 
of  lower  socio-economic  status 
families.  Social  and  psychological  fac- 
tors that  influence  interpersonal  rela- 
tionships and  life  strategies  among 
the  poor.  Prerequisite,  EDUC  570  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

572  (HD  376)  Alternate  Family  Styles 

Comparative  evaluation  of  the  tradi- 
tional nuclear  monogamous  family 
and  alternative  family  structures  de- 
veloped in  this  society. 

D57I   (371)  Urban  Community 
Relations 

The  interrelationship  of  inner-city 
communities  and  established  power 
within  the  school  system,  community 
control,  participation,  and 
decision-making  in  education  and 
development  of  alternatives  in  power 
relationships.  Lecture,  discussion 
and  field  experience. 


D572  (272)  Teaching  Reading  to  Special 
Populations  K-12 

Approaches  to  the  teaching  of  read- 
ing to  such  special  populations  as  the 
disadvantaged,  gifted,  and  emotion- 
ally disturbed,  with  .stress  on  the  in- 
dividualized and  experience  ap- 
proaches. One  group  studied  inten- 
sively. 

P573,  574  (293,  294)  Laboratory  Course 
on  Using  Human  Development 
Knowledge  in  Education 

A  year-long  laboratory  course  paral- 
leling both  field-teaching  experiences 
for  students  concentrating  on  early 
childhood  education.  Factors  such  as 
sex,  environment,  social  status,  and 
culture  examined  in  terms  of  their 
relation  to  growth  rates  and  patterns. 
Data  taken  from  the  community  in 
which  teaching  experience  takes 
place. 

P575  (292)  Seminar  in  Curriculum 
Development  for  Early  Childhood 
Education 

Curriculum  components  for  children 
in  early  education  programs.  Follows 
each  field-teaching  experience.  Lim- 
ited to  students  specializing  in  early 
childhood  education. 

P576  (291)  Early  Childhood  Education 
Movement 

Contemporary  purposes,  programs, 
and  problems  of  early  childhood 
education,  from  an  historical  and 
philosophical  perspective.  A  one- 
semester  graduate  seminar.  Meets 
state  requirements  for  Teacher  Cer- 
tification. 

P577  (267)  Observation  Techniques  in 
Early  Childhood  Education 

Observation  of  early  childhood  edu- 
cational programs  of  various  kinds 
serving  disadvantaged  as  well  as 
middle-class  children.  Four  labora- 
tory hours  per  week  during  the  first 
four  weeks  of  the  first  semester. 

Credit,  1. 

581   (HD  381)  Laboratory  School 
Management 

Principles  and  methods  of  early 
childhood  education.  Includes  teach- 
ing methods  and  curriculum  plan- 
ning for  two-  to  five-year-old  chil- 
dren. Prerequisite,  EDUC  570  or 
equivalent. 
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School  of 
Engineering 


M584  (284)  Organization  and 

Administration  of  a  Distributive 
Education  Program 

Activities  necessary  to  initiate,  main- 
tain, and  improve  a  Distributive  Edu- 
cation Program.  Organization  and 
administration  at  the  secondary  level. 

M586  (286)  Organization  and 

Administration  of  a  Cooperative 
Education  Program 

Organization  and  administration  of 
the  Cooperative  Education  Program 
at  the  secondary  level.  Those  activites 
necessary  to  initiate,  maintain,  and 
improve  a  Cooperative  Education. 

M587  (287)  Vocational  Adult  Education 

Organization  and  administration  of 
vocational  adult  classes;  the  interrela- 
tionships between  secondary  and 
adult  education. 

P587  (287)  The  Individual  and  the 
Organization  of  Higher  Education 

The  effects  of  institutional  and  or- 
ganizational structure  and  values  on 
individual  development. 


Dean;  Russel  C.  Jones.  Associate  Deans: 
Joseph  S.  Marcus,  Melton  M.  Miller,  Jr.; 
Director,  COMTECH,  Howard  D.  Segool; 
Professor  Gabriel  Horvay. 
The  School  of  Engineering  offers  cur- 
ricula in  Chemical  Engineering,  Civil  En- 
gineering, Industrial  Engineering  and 
Operations  Research,  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering,  and  Mechanical 
Engineering.  Each  of  the  curricula  leads 
to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  that 
particular  branch  of  engineering.  All  cur- 
ricula are  accredited  by  the  Engineers 
Council  for  Professional  Development. 

Freshman  Engineering 

The  School  of  Engineering  has  the  fol- 
lowing recommended  program  of  com- 
mon courses  for  the  freshman  year. 


1st  Semester 

Credits 

RHET  100 

3 

MATH  131 

4 

CHEM  llOA 

4 

ENGIN  103  or  104 

2  or  3 

Social  Science  Elective 

3 

16  or  17 

2nd  Semester 

Rhetoric  Electives  3 
MATH  132  4 
Humanities/Soc.  Science  or  Sci- 
ence' Elective  3 
ENGIN  103  or  104  2  or  3 
PHYSIC  161  4 


16  or  17 

DSee  footnote  under  Freshman  Engineering. 

School  of  Engineering  Core 
Requirements 

Communication  Skills 

RHET  100 
Rhetoric  Elective 
Humanities 

3    Elective   courses   in    the    University 
catalog  with  a  "C"  designation 
Social  Sciences 

3    Elective   courses    in    the    University 
catalog  with  a  "D"  designation 
Mathematics     NOTE:     Minimum     of     5 

courses  beyond  trigonometry  and  ana- 
lytical geometry) 

MATH  131 

MATH  132 

MATH  233  (165) 
Natural  Science  (NOTE:  Minimum  of  16 

credits) 

CHEM  llOA 


PHYSIC  161 
PHYSIC  162 
2  Science  Electives 
Engineering 
ENGIN  103 
ENGIN  104 

100   Introduction  to  Engineering  and 
Technology  (E) 

A  survey  of  basic  topics  including 
energy,  communications,  pro- 
ductivity, electricity,  structures  and 
pollution  control.  A  limited  back- 
ground in  mathematics  is  required. 
Not  open  to  Engineering  majors. 

103  Introduction  to  Engineering  A 

A  series  of  one-credit  modules  to  in- 
troduce the  various  fields  of  en- 
gineering. Each  module  self- 
contained.  Not  recommended  for 
transfer  students.  Credit,  1-4. 

104  Introduction  to  Engineering  B 

A  two-module  course  in  FORTRAN 
IV  programming  and  numerical 
methods  designed  to  give  a  working 
knowledge  of  computer  program- 
ming. Additional  modules  as  de- 
scribed in  ENGIN  103  may  be 
elected.  Credit,  1-4. 

251   Numerical  Methods  in  Engineering 

A  computer-oriented  course  intro- 
ducing application  and  theory  of 
numerical  interpolation,  solutions  of 
transcendental  equations,  quadra- 
ture, solution  of  simultaneous  linear 
equations,  solutions  of  ordinary  dif- 
ferential equations,  and  solving 
some  simple  boundary  value  prob- 
lems. Prerequisites,  MATH  165  or 
equivalent  and  an  elementary  FOR- 
TRAN or  APL  course. 

196,  296,  396,  496  Independent  Study 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement with  members  of  the 
department.  Credit,  1-6. 

Chemical  Engineering 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  W.  Leigh 
Short.  Professor  Cashin,  Douglas,  El- 
dridge,  Kittrell,  Lenz,  Lindsey,  McAvoy, 
Middleman,  Roblee,  Vanpee.  Associate 
Professor  Kirk;  Assistant  Professor 
Novak;  Adjunct  Professor  Chappelear. 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

\lst  Semester 

tCH  E  225,  Fundamentals 

CHEM  250,  Organic 

CHEM  252,  Organic  Chemistry 
Lab 

PHYSIC  162,  General  Physics  II 

MATH  233,  Multivariable  Cal- 
culus 

CH  E  201,  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing Practice  I 


2nd  Semester 

CH  E  333,  Chemical  Engineer- 


Credits 
3 


15 

2nd  Semester 

CH  E  226,  Chemical  Engineer- 

ing Thermodynamics 
CH   E   358,   Organic   Chemical 

3 

Technology 
MATH         431,         Differential 

3 

Equations  for  Engineers 
Electives 

3 
6 

CH  E  202,  Chemical  Engineer- 

ing Practice  II 

1 

16 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

1st  Semester 

Credits 

CH  E  330,  Chemical  Engineer- 

ing Fluid  Mechanics 

3 

CH  E  325,  Applied  Physical  and 

Chemical  Equilibria 
CHEM  475,  Physical  Chemistry 
Engineering  Elective 
Elective 

3 
3 
3 
3 

CH  E  301,  Chemical  Engineer- 

ing Practice  III 

1 

16 


ing  Heat  Transfer 

3 

CH  E  334,  Mass  Transfer 

3 

CHEM  476,  Physical  Chemistry 
CHEM  478,  Physical  Chemistry 

Laboratory 
ENGL  151,  Technical  Writing 
Elective 

3 

2 
2 
3 

CH  E  302,  Chemical  Engineer- 

ing Practice  IV 

1 

17 

SENIOR  YEAR 

1st  Semester 

Credits 

CH  E  338,  Staged  Operations 
CH  E  420,  Kinetics  and  Reactor 

3 

Design 
CH  E  444,  Process  Evaluation 

3 
3 

Electives 

6 

CH  E  401,  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing Practive  V 


2nd  Semester 

CH  E  446,  Process  Control  and 

Dynamics 
CH  E  445,  Process  and  Plant  De- 
sign 
CH  E  492,  Seminar 
CH    E    561,    Chemical    En- 
gineering     Analysis      I      (or 
Math-elective) 
Electives 

CH  E  402,  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing Practice  VI 


16 


1 


15 
Note:  The  electives  must  include  one 
3-credit  mathematics  course  to  satisfy 
University  core  requirements,  at  least 
three  3-credit  humanities  courses  plus  at 
least  three  3-credit  courses  in  the  social 
sciences.  Note  that  any  ROTC  study  must 
be  in  addition  to  the  normal  load. 

OPTIONS 

In  addition  to  the  standard  curriculum 
listed  above,  the  Chemical  Engineering 
Department  offers  five  optional  curricula, 
each  of  which  provides  an  emphasis  in 
one  of  the  following  fields: 

—  Biochemical  Engineering 

—  Business  Administration 

—  Environmental  Engineering 

—  Food  Science 

—  Pre-Medicine 

—  Technical  Journalism. 

Each  option  satisfies  the  requirements  for 
the  Bachelor's  Degree  in  Chemical  En- 
gineering, as  well  as  providing  a  coherent 
core  of  courses  in  the  specialty. 

201   (101)  202  (102),  301  (201),  302  (202), 
401  (301),  402  (302)  Chemical 
Engineering  Practice  I- VI 

By  means  of  laboratory  investiga- 
tions, classroom  demonstration, 
films,  plant  trips  and  invited  speak- 
ers, theoretical  lecture  material  is  re- 
lated to  industrial  practice.  Coordi- 
nated with  concurrent  lecture  mate- 
rial; emphasizes  application  of  basic 
concepts  in  the  solution  of  industrial 
problems.  Corequisite,  the  concur- 
rent Ch.E.  courses  for  that  semester, 
or  permission  of  instructor.  3  hour 
laboratory  period  or  1  hour  demon- 
stration or  lecture. 
Credit,  1  each  semester  of  the  sophomore, 
junior  and  senior  years. 


225  (I)  (125)  Fundamentals 

The  fundamental  chemical  en- 
gineering principles  and  their  appli- 
cation to  chemical  processes  involv- 
ing concepts  of  pressure,  tempera- 
ture, volume,  heat  capacity,  ther- 
mochemistry and  mass  and/or  en- 
ergy balances.  Prerequisite,  CHEM 
108  or  114. 

226  (II)  (126)  Chemical  Engineering 
Thermodynamics 

The  fundamental  principles  of 
thermodynamics.  An  in-depth  dis- 
cussion of  the  First  and  Second  laws; 
properties  of  single-component  sys- 
tems, thermodynamic  cycles,  phase 
and  chemical  equilibria.  Prerequi- 
sites, MATH  233,  CH  E  225. 

325  (250)  Applied  Physical  and 
Chemical  Equilibria 

The  fundamentals  of  the  ther- 
modynamics of  phase  equilibrium 
and  chemical  reaction  equilibrium; 
applications  of  these  principles  to 
industrial  problems.  Prerequisite, 
CH  E  226. 

330  (I)  (255)  Chemical  Engineering 
Fluid  Mechanics 

An  introduction  to  momentum 
transport  in  fluids,  including  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Navier-Stokes 
equations  and  boundary  layer 
analysis.  Emphasis  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  theory  to  laminar  and 
turbulent  flow  in  chemical  process 
equipment  such  as:  flow  meters, 
pipes,  pumps,  packed  beds,  filtration 
equipment,  sedimentation,  classifica- 
tion units,  viscometers  and  extrud- 
ers. Prerequisites,  CH  E  226,  MATH 
431. 

333  (II)  (256)  Chemical  Engineering 
Heat  Transfer 

Theory  of  heat  transfer  by  conduc- 
tion, convection,  and  radiation  with 
apphcations  to  industrial  processes 
and  design.  Prerequisite,  CH  E  330. 

334  (II)  (257)  Mass  Transfer 

Theory  and  application  of  diffu- 
sional  phenomena.  Microscopic  and 
macroscopic  problems  of  mass  trans- 
fer, diffusion  in  a  boundary  layer, 
diffusion  and  chemical  reaction,  in- 
terphase transfer  and  simultaneous 
heat  and  mass  transfer  (humidifica- 
tion  and  dehumidification).  Applica- 
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tion  to  design  of  equipment.  Pre- 
requisite, CH  E  330. 

338  (I)  (358)  Staged  Operations 

An  introduction  to  the  design  of 
equilibrium  stage  processes.  Topics 
include  the  thermodynamics  of 
phase  equilibria,  binary  and  mul- 
ticomponent  distillation,  absorption, 
extraction,  leaching  and  azeotropic 
phenomena.  Prerequisites,  CH  E 
226,  334. 

358  (II)  (258)  Industrial  Organic 
Chemistry 

Applications  of  the  principles  of 
structure  and  reaction  mechanisms 
of  organic  chemistry  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  use  of  industrially- 
important  organic  chemicals  and 
polymers.  Prerequisite,  CHEM  250 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

396  (385),  496  (386)  Special  Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement. Credit,  1-6. 

420  (I)  (380)  Kinetics  and  Reactor 
Design 

Principles  underlying  rates  of  trans- 
formations of  matter  and  energy. 
Review  of  pertinent  differential 
equations;  effect  of  temperature  and 
catalysis  on  chemical  reaction  rates; 
application  of  kinetic  and  mass 
transfer  effects  to  design  of  chemical 
reactors.  Prerequisites,  CH  E  325, 
334;  CHEM  476. 

444  (I)  (383)  Process  Evaluation 

An  introduction  to  the  methodology 
of  economic  decision  making;  in- 
cluding a  development  of  practical 
economic  tools  such  as:  cost  correla- 
tions for  process  equipment  and 
process  units,  depreciation,  taxes 
and  insurance,  and  profit  calcula- 
tions such  as:  return  on  investment, 
payout  time,  capital  charge  factors, 
and  discounted  cash  flow.  Applica- 
tion of  these  tools  to  open-ended  de- 
sign problems  which  require  the  use 
and  integration  of  principles  studied 
in  previous  courses.  Prerequisites, 
CH  E  333  and  334,  CHEM  476. 

445  (II)  (384)  Process  and  Plant  Design 

An  introduction  to  the  methodology 
for  attacking  open-ended  design 
problems;  includmg  developing  a 
flow  sheet,  procedures  for  obtaining 


quick  estimates  of  material  and  en- 
ergy balances,  deriving  rules-of- 
thumb  to  estimate  equipment  sizes 
and  costs,  using  initial  cost  estimates 
to  revise  the  flow  sheet  and  improve 
the  design,  the  application  of 
computer-aided  design  programs  to 
develop  the  details  of  the  prelimi- 
nary design,  and  other  design  con- 
siderations. Prerequisite,  CH  E  444. 

446  (II)  (376)  Process  Control  and 
Dynamics 

Theoretical  and  practical  factors 
governing  automatic  control  of  in- 
dustrial processes;  control  systems, 
review  of  measurement  devices,  con- 
trol modes,  mathematical  relation- 
ships and  analysis  of  control  systems. 
Prerequisite,  MATH  431. 

455  (364)  Applied  Polymer  Science 

A  survey  of  the  preparation,  struc- 
ture, properties,  and  applications  of 
important  synthetic  polymers  used 
in  plastics,  rubber,  fibers,  films, 
adhesives,  etc.  Prerequisite,  under- 
graduate organic  and  physical 
chemistry. 

464  (II)  (376)  Simulation 

Simulation  of  physical  processes 
using  both  analog  and  digital  tech- 
niques. Topics  include:  program- 
ming of  analog  computers  (linear 
and  non-linear  components,  scaling, 
iterative  operation),  solutions  of 
linear  and  non-linear  differential 
equations,  simulation  language,  use- 
ful numberical  techniques  (Runge- 
Kutta,  relaxation).  Prerequisite, 
MATH  431.  Two  class  hours,  one 
3-hour  laboratory  period. 

473  (I)  (363)  Survey  of  Nuclear 
Engineering  I 

Principles  of  reactor  physics  and 
problems  involved  in  design  and  op- 
eration of  nuclear  reactors;  heat 
transfer,  shielding,  instrumentation 
and  waste  disposal.  Prerequisites, 
CHEM  112  or  114;  PHYSIC  142  or 
162;  MATH  233  or  equivalent,  and 
permission  of  instructor.  Two  class 
hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

474  (11)  (364)  Survey  of  Nuclear 
Engineering  II 

Continuation  of  473.  Emphasis  on 
reactor  physics.  Prerequisite,  CH  E 
473.  Two  class  hours,  one  3-hour 
laboratory  period. 


492   (II)  (392)  Seminar 

Preparation  and  discussion  of 
professional  topics.  Prerequisites, 
CH  E  333,  334.  Two  class  hours. 

Credit,  2. 

498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  ar- 
rangement with  Department  and/or 
Honors  Office.  Credit,  4. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  Depart- 
ment and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  1-5. 

561  (I)  (361)  Chemical  Engineering 
Analysis  I 

Mathematical  techniques  applied  to 
chemical  engineering  problems. 
Emphasis  on  ordinary  differential 
equations  corresponding  to  specific 
problems  and  on  their  solution.  Pre- 
requisites. CH  E  333,  334. 

562  (II)  (362)  Chemical  Engineering 
Analysis  II 

Mathematical  analysis  of  chemical 
engineering  problems  continued. 
Topics  include:  matrix  methods, 
vector  analysis,  calculus  of  finite  dif- 
ferences, numerical  solution  of  or- 
dinary and  partial  differential 
equations,  complex  variables  and 
Laplace  transformations.  Emphasis 
on  applying  these  techniques  to  real 
chemical  engineering  processes  and 
on  the  physical  and  mathematical  in- 
terpretation of  results.  Prerequisite, 
CH  E  561. 

565  (I)  (388)  Optimization 

Fundamental  ideas  and  application 
of  optimization  techniques  in  opera- 
tion and  design.  Topics  include: 
extrema  of  functions,  effect  of  con- 
straints. La  Grange  multipliers,  in- 
troduction to  linear  programming, 
geometric  programming  and 
dynamic  programming.  Prerequis- 
ite, MATH  431. 

566  (II)  (389)  Optimization  Using 
Variational  Techniques 

The  application  of  the  calculus  of 
variations.  Pontrvogine  maximuin 
principle,  and  dynamic  program- 
ming to  the  design  and  control  of 
chemical  process  equipment.  Sys- 
tems described  by  both  ordinary  and 
partial  differential  equations.  Topics 
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include:  optimal  reactor  design,  the 
synthesis  of  optimal  control  systems 
and  optimal  periodic  operation  of 
processing  units.  Prerequisite, 
MATH  431. 

571   (360)  Air  Pollution  Control 
Processes 

An  introduction  to  the  techniques  of 
air  pollution  control.  Sources  and 
sinks  of  the  principal  pollutants. 
Control  and  removal  of  selected 
species  from  gases  (e-g-,  sulfur 
oxides,  nitrogen  oxides,  particulates) 
from  stationary  and  mobile  sources. 
Odor  control.  Effect  on  materials. 
Prerequisites,  general  chemistry  and 
physics,  or  permission  of  instructor. 


Civil  Engineering 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  Merit  P. 
White.  Professors  Adrian,  Archer,  Ber- 
ger,  Boyer,  Carver,  Colonell,  Feng,  Hen- 
drickson,  Heronemus,  Jones,  Marcus, 
Nash,  Shuldiner;  Associate  Professors 
Bemben,  Chajes,  DiGiano,  Dzialo,  Farris, 
Grow,  LaMotta,  Miller,  Stockton;  Assis- 
tant Professors  CoUura,  Harris. 


C  E  330  (230)  Theory  of  Struc- 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

I st  Semester 

Rhetoric  Elective 

MATH  233  (165)  Multivariable 

Calculus 
PHYSIC  162  General  Physics  II 
C  E  201  (101)  Surveying 
C  E  240  (140)  Statics 


Credits 
3 

3 
4 
3 
3 


2nd  Semester 

C  E  202  (102)  Transportation 

Location 
Mathematics  Elective' 
M  E  230  (163)  Thermodynamics 
C  E  241  (141)  Strength  of 

Materials  I 
C  E  342  (142)  Dynamics 
C  E  286  Graphics^ 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

I  st  Semester 

C  E  310  (210)  Transportation 

Systems 
ECE  361  (261)  Elect.  Engr.  for 

Non-Majors 
C  E  420  (220)  Soil  Mechanics 


16 


17 


Credits 


3 
3 


tures  I 

3 

C  E  357  (257)  Elementary  Fluid 

Mechanics 

3 

15 

2nd  Semester 

Mathematics  Elective 

3 

Social  Science  Elective 

3 

C  E  358  (258)  Fluid  Mechanics 

Laboratory 

1 

C  E  360  (260)  Engineering  Hy- 

draulics 

3 

C  E  370  (270)  Basic  Env.  Engi- 

neering 

4 

C  E  33 1  Design  of  Metal  Struc- 

tures 

3 

17 

SENIOR  YEAR 

1st  Semester 

C  E  380  (280)  Engineering  Mate- 
rials 
C   E   333   Reinforced  Concrete 


Credits 


Structures 

3 

Humanities  Elective 

3 

Social  Science  Elective 

3 

Electives^ 

6 

18 

2nd  Semester 

C  E  396  Professional  Problem 

Humanities  Elective 

ENGL  151  (331)  Technical  Wridng 

2 

Science  Elecdve'' 

3 

Electives^ 

6 

17 


'Dillereiituil  equations.  STATISTICS,  ENGIN' 
25 1 .  Partial  Differential  Equations.  Linear  Algebra, 
or  other  mathematics  courses  approved  by  adviser. 

^Students  passing  proficiency  exam  or  otherwise 
showing  competence  may  have  requirement  waived. 

"Two  courses  must  be  Civil  Engineering  Department 
electives.  Advanced  ROTC  may  be  used  for  a 
maximum  of  two  courses  or  6  credits.  All  electives 
must  be  approved  by  adviser. 

"Must  be  from  department  of  Geology,  Zoology, 
Biology,  Microbiology,  or  Marine  Science  223. 

200  (II)  (100)  Plane  Surveying 

Taping,  transit,  level,  stadia,  topo- 
graphic surveying  and  mapping, 
care  and  adjustment  of  instruments. 
(Not  acceptable  for  credit  for  C  E 
majors.)  Prerequisite,  trigonometry. 
Two  class  hours,  one  3-hour  labora- 
tory period. 


201  (I,  II)  Surveying 

Theory  of  surveying.  Use,  care,  and 
maintenance  of  tape,  transit,  and 
level;  traverse  computation;  topog- 
raphic surveying  and  mapping; 
property  surveying.  Prerequisite, 
trigonometry.  Two  class  hours,  one 
3-hour  laboratory  period. 

202  (I,  11)  (102)  Transportation 
Location 

Route  location;  horizontal  and  verti- 
cal alignment;  construction  compu- 
tations. Prerequisite,  C  E  201.  Two 
class  hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory 
period. 

240  (I,  II)  (140)  Statics 

Force  systems,  friction,  first  and  sec- 
ond moments.  Corequisite,  integral 
calculus  concurrently. 

241  (I,  II)  (141)  Strength  of  Materials  1 

Simple  and  combined  stresses  and 
strains  in  tension,  compression,  and 
shear;  torsion;  stresses  and  deflec- 
tions in  beams.  Prerequisite,  statics. 

286  (I,  II)  Engineering  Graphics 

Theory  and  practice  of  engineering 
graphics.  One  class  hour,  one  3-hour 
laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

310  (1,  II)  (210)  Transportation  Systems 

Planning,  design,  and  operation  of 
highway  and  railroad  systems.  Com- 
puter methods  used  in  design  and 
planning  problems.  Prerequisite,  C 
E  202.  Two  class  hours,  one  3-hour 
laboratory  period. 

321   (1)  Foundation  Engineering 

Foundations  and  earth  structures; 
interpretation  of  borings;  analysis 
and  design  of  piles,  footings,  piers, 
abutments,  and  retaining  walls.  Pre- 
requisite, C  E  420. 

330  (I,  11)  (230)  Theory  of  Structures  I 

Analysis  of  statically  determinate 
structures.  Prerequisite,  C  E  241. 

331  (1,  11)  Design  of  Metal  Structures 

Selecting  and  proportioning  ele- 
ments and  connections  of  frames  of 
buildings  and  bridges.  Prerequisite, 
C  E  330. 

333  (1,  II)  Reinforced  Concrete 
Structures 

Analysis  and  design  of  reinforced 
concrete  structural  elements.  Pre- 
requisite, C  E  330. 
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342   (I,  II)  (142)  Dynamics 

Motions  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies 
and  force  systems  causing  them. 
Prerequisite,  statics. 

357  (I,  II)  (257)  Elementary  Fluid 
Mechanics 

Fluid  properties,  fluid  behavior 
under  static  and  dynamic  conditions, 
and  development  of  basic  fluid  flow 
equations.  Prerequisite,  statics. 

358  (I,  II)  (258)  Fluid  Mechanics 
Laboratory 

Laboratory  investigations  of  fluid 
mechanics  principles,  pipe  and  open 
channel  flow,  hydraulic  machinery, 
and  fluid  measurements.  Prerequis- 
ite, C  E  357.  Corequisite,  C  E  360. 
One  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  I. 

360   (I,  II)  (260)  Engineering  Hydraulics 

Civil  Engineering  applications  of 
fluid  mechanics  including  pipe  flow 
and  water  distribution  systems,  flow 
measurement  techniques,  open- 
channel  flow,  hydraulic  machinery, 
and  fluid  drag.  Prerequisite,  C  E 
357. 

370  (I,  II)  (270)  Basic  Environmental 
Engineering 

Quantity,  quality,  and  treatment  of 
water  and  wastewater.  Air  pollution 
and  solid  waste  problems.  Prerequis- 
ites, CHEM  107;  C  E  357  concur- 
rently. Three  class  hours,  one 
3-hour  laboratory  period.    Credit,  4. 

380   (I,  II)  (286)  Engineering  Materials 

Emphasis  on  physical  behavior  and 
correlation  between  experiment  and 
theory.  Prerequisite,  C  E  241.  Two 
class  hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory 
period. 

385   (II)  (285)  Construction  Problems 

Legal  aspects  of  construction  con- 
tracts; estimating  and  bidding;  criti- 
cal path  scheduling. 

395  (II)  (396)  Professional  Problem 

Team  solution  of  practical  engineer- 
ing problem  utilizing  entire  under- 
graduate background.  Oral  and 
written  reports.  Prerequisite,  senior 
standing. 

396  (385),  496  (386)  Special  Problem 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 


lem for  qualifled  students.  By  ar- 
rangement. Credit,  1-6. 

420   (I,  II)  (220)  Soil  Mechanics 

Engineering  uses  and  mechanical 
properties  ot  soils.  Two  class  hours, 
one  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

471    (I)  (271)  Introduction  to 

Environmental  Pollution  Control 

Basic  engineering  aspects  cf  "n- 
vironmental  pollution  control  (for 
students  not  majoring  in  Civil  En- 
gineering). 

498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research.  Thesis  option.  By  ar- 
ment  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  1-5. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangment  with  Depart- 
ment and/or   Honors   Office. 

Credit,  1-5. 

505   (I)  (305)  Advanced  Surveying 

Elements  of  astronomical,  geodetic 
and  photogrammetric  surveying; 
coordinate  systems  and  map  pro- 
jections. Prerequisite,  C  E  201.  Two 
class  hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory 
period. 

511   (II)  (311)  Traffic  Engineering 

Engineering  solutions  to  planning, 
design,  and  operations  problems  of 
urban  and  rural  street  and  highway 
networks.  Prerequisite,  C  E  310. 
Two  class  hours,  one  3-hour  labora- 
tory period. 

522  (I)  (222)  Soil  Testing 

Sampling  and  testing  of  soils  for  en- 
gineering purposes.  Prerequsite,  C  E 
420.  One  class  hour,  two  3-hour  lab- 
oratory periods. 

523  (II)  (323)  Soil  Mechanics  for 
Transportation  Engineering 

Application  of  principles  of  soil  me- 
chanics to  Transportation  Engineer- 
ing. Evaluation  of  soils  as  subgrade 
and  embankment  materials;  the  role 
of  the  subgrade  properties  of  soils. 
Prerequisite,  C  E  420. 

532   (I)  (232)  Theory  of  Structures  II 

Analysis  of  statically  indeterminate 
structures.  Prerequisite,  C  E  330. 


534  (II)  (234)  Theory  of  Structures  III 

Analysis  of  complex  or  special  struc- 
tures. Prerequisites,  C  E  532;  331, 
333  concurrently. 

535  (II)  (235)  Matrix  Analysis  of 
Structures 

Development  and  use  of  flexibility 
and  stiffness  methods  of  matrix 
analysis  for  determinate  and  inde- 
terminate structures.  Prerequisite, 
C  E  532. 

536  (II)  (334)  Advanced  Topics  in 
Concrete 

Design  of  various  types  of  reinforced 
concrete  building  frames;  elastic 
theory  and  ultimate  strength 
procedures.  Prerequisites,  C  E  333 
and  532. 

540  (I)  (240)  Strength  of  Materials  II 

Calculation  of  stresses  and  strains  in 
components  of  machines  and  struc- 
tures. Prerequisite,  C  E  241. 

556  (I)  (256)  Introduction  to 
Hydrodynamics 

Mathematical  treatment  of  basic 
theorems  of  classical  hydrodynamics 
including  potential  flow,  conformal 
mapping,  and  wave  and  vortex 
motions.  Prerequisite,  MATH  431. 

557  (1)  (357)  Theory  of  Hydraulic 
Similitude 

Hydraulic  similitude,  dimensional 
analysis,  methods  for  obtaining 
dynamic  similarity  in  hydraulic 
models  in  practice,  analysis  of  typical 
hvdraulic  models.  Prerequisite,  C  E 
357. 

559  (II)  (259)  Engineering 
Oceanography 

Fluid  mechanics  problems  of  ocean 
and  coastal  engineering  including 
currents,  tides,  surface  waves, 
tsunami  and  seiche  phenomena,  and 
ocean  circidation.  Prerequisite,  C  E 
357. 

560  (I)  (360)  Hydrology 
Precipitation,  runoff,  groundwater, 
flood  routing,  reservoir  sedimenta- 
tion, \\ater  law,  and  applications  of 
hydrologic  techniques  to  water 
sources  engineering.  Prerequisite, 
C  E  357  or  permission  of  instructor. 

561  (I)  (261)  Open  Channel  Flow 

Steady  flow  in  open  channels  includ- 
ing channel  transitions  and  controls. 
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sediment  transport,  and  elementary 
design  of  related  hydraulic  struc- 
tures. Prerequisite,  C  E  357. 


562  (II)  (362)  Water  Resources 
Engineering 

Planning  and  design  of  dams,  reser- 
voirs, and  other  related  hydraulic 
structures,  including  analysis  of 
existing  and  proposed  water  re- 
sources projects.  Prerequisite,  C  E 
357  or  permission  of  instructor. 

565   (365)  Environmental  Institutions 
and  Policies 

Policies  and  laws  relating  to  use  and 
conservation  of  water  resources. 
Water  related  governmental  organi- 
zation and  programs  at  the  federal 
state,  and  local  levels.  Prerequisite, 
permission  of  instructor. 

569  (369)  Water  Supply  and  Wastewater 
Collection 

Sources,  distribution,  pumping,  and 
storage  of  water  supply.  Wastewater 
volumes,  hydraulics,  and  sewer  ap- 
purtenances. Prerequisites,  C  E  360, 
370  concurrently. 

570  (370)  Advanced  Environmental 
Engineering  Principles 

Underlying  physical,  chemical,  and 
biological  principles  in  pollution 
problems.  Basin  concepts  combined 
with  model  pollution  control  systems 
and  responses  of  atmospheric,  aqua- 
tic, and  terrestrial  environments. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

571  (II)  (371)  Industrial  Waste 
Treatment  and  Control 

Composition  of  industrial  effluents 
and  effects  of  industrial  wastes  on 
receiving  waters;  physical,  chemical, 
and  biological  methods  and  applica- 
tions in  treatment.  Prerequisite, 
permission  of  instructor.  Two  class 
hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

572  (I)  (372)  Environmental 
Engineering  Analysis  I 

Application  of  chemical  principles  to 
environmental  engineering  analysis 
with  specific  reference  to  pollution 
indices.  Prerequisite,  CHEM  107. 
Two  class  hours,  one  3-hour  labora- 
tory period. 


573  (II)  (373)  Environmental 
Engineering  Analysis  II 

Microbiological  and  biochemical 
properties  of  microorganisms  im- 
portant in  environmental  engineer- 
ing practice.  Prerequisite,  C  E  572  or 
permission  of  instructor.  Two  class 
hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

574  (374)  Radiological  Health 
Engineering 

Basic  principles  and  procedures  for 
safe  control  of  common  sources  of 
ionizing  radiation.  Prerequisite, 
permission  of  instructor. 

575  (275)  Atmospheric  Dispersion  of 
Pollutants 

Physical  and  dynamical  properties  of 
the  atmosphere  and  their  effect  on 
dispersion  of  airborne  material.  Cal- 
culation of  concentration  fields  in 
simple  and  complex  flowfields.  Pre- 
requisite, integral  calculus. 

Credit,  2-3 . 

576  (I)  (376)  Solid  Wastes 

Production,  collection,  transporta- 
tion, treatment,  and  disposal  of  solid 
waste  products.  Two  class  hours,  one 
3-hour  laboratory  period. 

577  (II)  (375)  Surface  Water  Quality 
Control 

Evaluation  and  control  of  water 
quality  in  streams,  lakes,  and  reser- 
voirs. Mathematical  analysis  of  pat- 
terns of  water  movement  and  their 
relation  to  water  quality. 

581   (281)  Materials  in  the  Ocean 
Environment 

Treatment  of  the  response  of  struc- 
tural materials  to  the  ocean  envi- 
ronment; corrosion,  abrasion,  ero- 
sion, and  biological  attack.  Pre- 
requisite, permission  of  instructor. 

583   (593)  Public  Policy  and  the  Use  of 
the  Seas 

Policies  of  nations  toward  possession 
and  use  of  seas.  Jurisdiction  in 
marine  frontier,  continental  shelf, 
world-wide  navigation  systems, 
exploitation  of  natural  resources, 
pollution  of  oceans.  Credit,  2. 

591   (291)  Ocean  Systems  Engineering 
and  Design 

Synthesis  of  systems  capable  of 
doing  work  in  the  deep  oceans.  De- 
sign  of  submergence   vessels.    Pre- 


requisite, permission  of  instructor. 
Three  class  hours,  one  3-hour  labo- 
ratory period.  Credit,  4. 

Electrical  and  Computer 
Engineering 

Chairman  of  Department:  Professor  L.  E. 
Franks.  Professors  Hutchinson,  Mcin- 
tosh, Monopoli,  Navon,  Sheckels,  Tang, 
Stone,  Wolf;  Associate  Professors  Bob- 
row,  Edwards,  Ehrich,  Fitzgerald, 
Glorioso,  Hill,  Laestadius,  Scott,  Yngves- 
son;  Assistant  Professors  Goldsmith,  Her- 
chenreder,  Kohler,  Parrish,  Towsley. 

ELECTRICAL   ENGINEERING 
OPTION 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Credits 
RHET  100,  Lang,  and  Writing  3 

MATH  131,  Calculus  I  '  4 

CHEM  111,  General  Chemistry  3 

ENGIN    103,    Intro  to  Eng.   A  3 

Soc.  Sc.  Elective  (D)  3 


16 

Credits 

MATH  132,  Calculus  II 

4 

ENGIN  104,  Intro,  to  Eng.  B 

2 

PHYSIC  161,  General  Physics 

4 

Rhetoric  Elective 

3 

Science  Elective  (E) 

3 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

ECE  211,  Systems  Analysis  I 
MATH  233,  Multivariable  Cal- 
culus 
PHYSIC  162,  General  Physics 
ECE  410,  Digital  System  Theory 
Humanity  Elective  (C) 


16 


Credits 
4 


3 
3 

17 


Credits 

ECE  212,  Systems  Analysis  II  4 
MATH    235,    Intro,    to   Linear 

Alg.  3 

PHYSIC  163,  General  Physics  4 

ECE  302,  Active  Networks  I  3 

Humanity  Elective  (C)  3 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

ECE  303,  Active  Networks  II 
ECE  304,  Circuit  Theory 


17 


Credits 
3 
3 
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ECE  305,  Intermediate  Labora- 
tory 3 
ECE  357,  Field  Analysis  I  3 
ENGL  151,  Technical  Writing  2 
*Math  Elective                                    3 


17 

Credits 

ECE  358,  Field  Analysis  II 

3 

ECE  401,  Electr.  Mat.  &  Dev. 

3 

ECE  465,  Random  Signal 

Theory 
ECE  394,  Professional  Seminar 

3 
1 

ME  135,  Materials 

3 

Humanity  Elective  (C) 

3 
16 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Credits 

Technical  Elective 

4 

Technical  Elective 

4 

Technical  Elective 

3 

Soc.  Sc.  Elective  (D) 

3 
14 

Credits 

ECE  575,  576,  or  554,  Advanced 

Laboratory 
Technical  Elective 

3 
3 

Technical  Elective 

3 

Soc.  Sc.  Elective 

3 

Free  Elective 

3 

15 

*MATH  411,  531.  441  or  other  math  course  with 
consent  of  adviser. 

COMPUTER  SYSTEMS 
ENGINEERING  OPTION 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Credits 
RHET  100,  Lang,  and  Writing  3 

MATH  131,  Calculus  I  4 

CHEM  111,  General  Chemistry  3 

ENGIN  103,  Intro  to  Eng.  A  3 

Soc.  Sc.  Elective  (D)  3 

16 

Credits 
4 
2 
4 
3 

3 

16 


MATH  132,  Calculus  II 
ENGIN  104.  Intro  to  Eng.  B 
PHYSIC  161,  General  Physics 
Rhetoric  Elective 
Science  Elective  (E) 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

ECE  211,  Systems  Analysis  I 
MATH  233,  Multivariable  Cal- 
culus 
PHYSIC  162,  General  Physics 
Humanity  Elective  (C) 
ECE  410,  Digital  System  Theory 


Credits 
4 

3 
4 
3 

3 

17 


Credits 
ECE  212,  Systems  Analysis  II  4 

MATH    235,    Intro,    to    Linear 

Alg.  3 

PHYSIC  163,  General  Physics  4 

ECE  302,  Active  Networks  I  3 

COINS  201,  Mach.  &  Assemb. 

Lang.  4 

18 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Credits 
ECE  303,  Active  Networks  II  3 

ECE  304,  Circuit  Theory  3 

ECE  305,  Intermediate  Labora- 
tory 3 
ECE  578,  Digital  Design  3 

Humanity  Elective  (C)  3 

15 


**ECE     465,     Random     Signal 

Theory 
ECE  542,  Data  Structures 
ECE  550,  Comp.  Syst.  Lab.  I 
ECE  394,  Professional  Seminar 
*Math  Elective 
Soc.  Science  Elec.  (D) 


Credits 

3 
3 
3 
1 
3 

3 

16 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Credits 
ECE  554,  Comp.  Syst.  Lab.  II  3 
ECE  544,  Programming  Struc- 
tures 3 
COINS  502,  Operating  Syst.  3 
Humanity  Elective  (C)  3 
Engl.  151,  Technical  Writing  2 

14 


Technical  Elective 
Technical  Elective 
Free  Elective 
Technical  Elective 
Soc.  Science  Elec.  (D) 


Credits 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 

15 


*Math41  1,  531,  441  or  other  with  consent  of  adviser. 
**Math  233,  Probability  may  be  submitted  for  ECE 
265.  Three  Social  Science  (D)  electives  and  three 
Humanity  (C)  electives  are  required.  All  elective 
courses  must  be  included  and  be  approved  by  adviser. 

211   (I)  (141)  Systems  Analysis  I 

Physical  characteristics  and  mathe- 
matical models  of  system  elements; 
techniques  for  writing  and  solving 
system  dynamic  equations,  with  ap- 
plication  to  electronic  circuits  and 


other  types  of  systems.  Prerequisite, 
ENG  104  and  MATH  132  or  136. 
Three  class  hours,  one  3-hour 
problem/lab  period.  Credit,  4. 

212  (II)  (142)  Systems  Analysis  II 

Concepts  relating  to  transfer  func- 
tions; digital  and  analog  solutions  of 
system  equations,  time  and  fre- 
quency domain  analysis  techniques. 
Prerequisite,  ECE  211.  Three  class 
hours,  one  3-hour  problem/lab 
period.  Credit,  4. 

213  (II)  (143)  Introductory  Laboratory 

Laboratory  techniques  in  circuits 
and  systems  appropriate  to  the  level 
of  sophomore  engineers.  Corequi- 
site,  ECE  212.  One  3-hour  labora- 
tory period.  Credit,  1 . 

302  (II)  (202)  Active  Networks  I 

P-n  junction  diodes  and  applications, 
bipolar  transistors,  linear  equivalent 
circuits,  field  effect  transistors 
(FETs),  thyristors,  small  signal, 
power  and  tuned  amplifiers.  Pre- 
requisite, ECE  212. 

303  (203)  Active  Networks  II 

Monolithic  digital  and  linear  inte- 
grated devices  and  circuits,  feed- 
back, op-amps,  oscillators,  and 
modulation.  Prerequisite,  ECE  302. 

304  (204)  Linear  System  Theory 

Concepts  used  in  the  analysis  of 
physical  systems;  emphasis  on  elec- 
trical circuits  and  digital  filters. 
Fourier  and  Laplace  transforms; 
z-transforms,  frequency  domain 
analysis  of  systems,  elementary  syn- 
thesis. Prerequisite,  ECE  212. 

305  (I)  (205)  Intermediate  Laboratory 

Laboratory  techniques  pertaining  to 
electrical  circuit  theory,  active  net- 
work analysis  and  digital  circuits, 
appropriate  to  a  junior  year  compe- 
tence in  electrical  engineering.  Pre- 
requisite, junior  standing.  Two 
3-hour  laboratory  periods. 

341   (I)  (241)  Energy  Conversion  I 

Electromechanical  energy  conver- 
sion. Dynamical  systems  analysis  of 
incremental  motion  transducers  and 
rotary  energy  converters.  Prerequi- 
site, ECE  212.  Includes  3-hour  labo- 
ratory period.  Credit,  4. 
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343  (II)  (243)  Energy  Conversion  II 

Direct  energy  conversion.  Batteries, 
fuel  cells,  thermo-electric,  photo- 
coltaic,  thermionic  and  MHD 
generators.  Prerequisite,  ECE  401. 

357  (I)  (257)  Field  Analysis  I 

Vector  calculus.  Conservative  and 
non-conservative  fields.  Static  and 
time-varying  electromagnetic  fields. 
Maxwell's  equations,  relations  be- 
tween field  and  circuit  theory.  Pre- 
requisites, PHYSIC  162,  MATH 
233. 

358  (II)  (258)  Field  Analysis  II 

Continuation  of  ECE  357,  with  em- 
phasis on  time-varying  electro- 
magnetic fields  and  wave  phenom- 
ena. Prerequisite,  ECE  357. 

386  (286)  Power  System  Analysis 

Power  transfer  diagrams,  voltage 
studies,  system  stability  criteria, 
short-circuit  calculations  and  pro- 
tective methods.  Prerequisite,  ECE 
341. 

387  (287)  Marine  Instrumentation 

A  survey  of  the  oceanographic  pa- 
rameters of  interest  to  ocean  en- 
gineers; the  theory  of  measurement 
for  those  parameters.  Typical  exam- 
ples of  existing  measuring  equip- 
ment. 

394  Professional  Seminar 

Engineering  professionalism:  lec- 
tures and  discussions  relating  to  the 
manner  and  methods  by  which  the 
engineering  graduate  enters  the 
professional  world.  Engineering  and 
society:  discussions  of  the  status  and 
role  of  the  engineer  in  society  and 
social,  political  and  economic  impli- 
cations of  modern  technology.  Pre- 
requisite, junior  standing.    Credit,  1. 

396,  496  (385,  386)  Special  Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement. Credit,  1-6. 

401   (II)  (201)  Electronic  Materials  and 
Devices 

Introduction  to  quantum  theory  of 
solids  and  quantum  statistics,  con- 
duction processes  in  semiconductors 
and  metals,  physics  and  theory  of 
p-n  junctions  and  bipolar  transistors. 
Prerequisite,  PHYSIC  162. 


410  (I)  (210)  Introduction  to  Digital  and 
Computer  Systems 

An  introduction  to  the  theory  of  di- 
gital circuits  stressing  general  tech- 
niques for  the  analysis  and  synthesis 
of  combinational  and  sequential 
logic  systems. 

465  (II)  (265)  Random  Signal  Theory 

Introduction  to  probability  and 
stochastic  processes.  Correlation 
theory  and  its  application  to  electri- 
cal engineering  problems  in  com- 
munication and  control  systems. 
Prerequisite,  ECE  212. 

498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  ar- 
rangement with  Department  and/or 
Honors  Office.  Credit,  4 . 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  Depart- 
ment and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  1-5. 

506  (II)  (306)  Acoustics 

The  fundamentals  of  sound  genera- 
tion, propagation  and  detection. 
Applications  of  theory  to  underwa- 
ter sound  and  human  speech.  Pre- 
requisite, junior  standing  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

511   (II)  (311)  Applied  Nonlinear 
Analysis 

The  analysis  of  nonlinear  mechan- 
ical and  electrical  systems.  Numeri- 
cal, graphical  and  analytical  methods 
used  to  determine  the  behavior  of 
modern  nonlinear  devices.  Pre- 
requisite, MATH  235. 

542   (II)  (342)  Non-Numerical 
Algorithms 

Description  and  implementation  of 
data  structures  such  as  lists,  queues, 
trees,  and  graphs  in  PASCAL,  and 
their  application  in  the  design  of 
computer  algorithms.  Applications 
include  searching  and  sorting.  Pre- 
requisites, assembly  language  pro- 
gramming and  knowledge  of  some 
higher  level  language. 

544  (I)  (344)  Concepts  of  Programming 
Languages 

Basic  concepts  underlying  modern 
programming  languages  and  their 
implementation.    Formal   definition 


of  syntax  and  semantics,  parsing 
techniques,  scope  rules,  parameter 
passing,  recursion,  type  checking, 
and  new  language  constructs.  Pre- 
requisites, assembly  language  pro- 
gramming and  knowledge  of  some 
higher  level  language. 

546   (366)  Simulation  of  Dynamic 
Systems 

Use  of  analog  computers,  high  level 
languages  and  digital  computation 
for  simulation  purposes. 

548   (368)  Advanced  Switching  Theory 

Contemporary  topics  in  digital 
switching  theory  and  logical  design. 
State-of-the-art  techniques  in  com- 
puter hardware  design.  Prerequisite, 
ECE  410. 

550   (II)  (350)  Computer  Systems 
Laboratory  I 

Subunits  of  digital  computer  systems 
and  their  control.  Registers,  ac- 
cumulators, arithmetic  units  and 
memories  and  their  interconnection. 
Prerequisite,  ECE  305. 

554  (I)  (354)  Computer  Systems 
Laboratory  II 

Project  laboratory  in  advanced  com- 
puter systems  engineering  including 
designs  of  integrated  hardware/ 
software  systems  and  studies  of  cur- 
rent computer  techniques.  Pre- 
requisite, ECE  550. 

560  (360)  Computer  Graphics 

Introduction  to  basic  organizadon  of 
computer  driven  graphical  display 
systems.  Methods  for  generation  and 
manipulation  of  vectors  and  charac- 
ters for  real-time  display.  Data  struc- 
tures for  picture  and  text  processing. 
Prerequisites,  assembly  language 
programming  and  ECE  542. 

562   (362)  Engineering  Cybernetics 

Introduction  to  several  aspects  of 
self-organizing  systems  and  pattern 
recognition  including  machine  intel- 
ligence, adaptation,  learning,  and 
self-repair. 

566  (I)  (266)  Signal  Processing  and 
Communication  Systems  I 

Principles  of  design  of  modern 
communication  systems.  Mathemat- 
ical description  of  digital  and  analog 
signals.  Basic  limitations  of  modula- 
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tion  techniques  and  information  ca- 
pacity of  transmission  systems.  Pre- 
requisite, ECE  212.  Includes  3-hour 
laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

567  (II)  (267)  Signal  Processing  and 
Communication  Systems  II 

Techniques  for  evaluating  perfor- 
mance of  modulation  and  informa- 
tion transmission  systems.  Extraction 
of  signals  from  noise.  Minimum 
error  signals  estimation  and  detec- 
tion. Prerequisites,  ECE  465,  566,  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

570  (270)  Solid-state  Power  Devices 

Power  rectifiers  and  transistors, 
thyristors.  Power  circuits:  regulators, 
inverters,  concerter,  cycloconverters, 
phase-control  and  motor  control  cir- 
cuits. 

571  (I)  (271)  Microelectronics 

Principles  and  applications  of 
microelectronics  with  particular 
emphasis  on  silicon  monolithic  inte- 
grated circuits.  Fundamental  limi- 
tations of  micro-miniaturization,  de- 
sign constraints  imposed  by  the 
monolithic  technique,  planar  tech- 
nology, digital  and  linear  microcir- 
cuits.  Prerequisite,  ECE  401.  In- 
cludes 3-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  4. 

575  (II)  (275)  Communication  and 
Systems  Laboratory 

Advanced  laboratory  techniques 
applied  to  individual  or  team  proj- 
ects. Prerequisite,  senior  standing. 

576  (II)  (276)  Electrophysics  Laboratory 

Advanced  laboratory  techniques 
applied  to  individual  or  team  proj- 
ects. Prerequisite,  senior  standing. 

578  (I)  (278)  Digital  Systems  Design 

The  design  of  a  digital  system  by  the 
interface  of  subunits,  described  in 
terms  of  register  sets.  The  subunits 
are  interfaced  at  the  architectural 
level  by  a  set  of  instructions  and  at 
the  logic  level  by  the  Boolean 
equations  derived  from  the  corre- 
sponding register  transfers.  Pre- 
requisite, ECE  410. 

580  (I)  (292)  Feedback  Control 
Systems  I 

Time  domain  and  frequency  domain 


analysis  and  synthesis  techniques  for 
linear  continuous  control  systems. 
The  relationships  between  these 
techniques.  Prerequisites,  ECE  212 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

581   (II)  (293)  Feedback  Control 
Systems  II 

Analysis  of  nonlinear  continuous 
control  systems;  introduction  to  digi- 
tal control  systems  and  optimization 
techniques.  Prerequisite,  ECE  580. 

584  (I)  (294)  Microwave  Engineering  I 

Electromagnetic  theory  applied  to 
microwave  propagation  in  wave- 
guides and  coaxial  lines.  Microwave 
circuit  theory  with  applications  to 
passive  microwave  networks.  Pre- 
requisite, ECE  358.  Includes  3-hour 
laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

585  (II)  (295)  Microwave  Engineering  II 

Active  and  nonlinear  devices  and 
phenomena  in  the  amplification,  de- 
tection, generation  and  propagation 
of  microwaves.  Typical  devices  include 
varactors,  Impatt  and  Gunn  oscil- 
lators and  Schottky  diodes.  Radia- 
tion and  propagation  of  microwaves 
from  a  communication  point  of  view. 
Prerequisites,  ECE  358,  401. 

588  (I)  (298)  Biomedical  Engineering  I 

Techniques  and  concepts  from  con- 
trol and  communication  theory 
useful  in  biological,  medical  and 
psycho-physical  research.  Prerequi- 
site, permission  of  instructor.  In- 
cludes 3-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  4. 

589  (II)  (299)  Biomedical 
Engineering  II 

Engineering  analysis  of  the  visual, 
position-motion  sensing,  taste  and 
smell  biological  communication 
channels;  human  tracking  capabil- 
ities; analog  and  hybrid  modeling. 
Prerequisite,  ECE  588. 


Industrial  Engineering  and 
Operations  Research 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  Hugh  J. 
Miser.  Professors  Balintfy,  Giglio,  Rising, 
Trueswell;  Associate  Professors  Davis, 
Duffy,  Kaminsky,  Kroner,  Rikkers. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

1st  Semester  Credits 
Humanities  elective  3 
PHYSIC  162,  General  Physics  II  4 
MATH  233,  Multivariable  Cal- 
culus 3 
I  E  251,  Problems  of  Operating 

Systems  3 
I  E  47 1 ,  Probability  and  Statistics 

for  Engineers  I  3 


16 

2nd  Semester 

Credits 

ECON  103,  Introduction  to  Mic- 

reconomics 

3 

I  E  472,  Probability  and  Statistics 

for  Engineers  II 
I  E  473,  Introduction  to  Simula- 

3 

tion  Methods 

3 

I  E  455,  Methods  and  Standards 

Engineering 
MATH    235,    Introduction    to 

3 

Linear  Algebra 

3 
16 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

1st  Semester 

ECON     104,     Introduction     to 

Macroeconomics 
I  E  454,  Engineering  Economic 

Problems 
I  E  460,  Design  of  Man-Machine 


Credits 


Systems  I 

3 

I  E  479,  Operations  Research  I 

3 

Engineering  Science  Elective 

3 

ENGL  151,  Technical  Writing 

2 
17 

2nd  Semester 

Credits 

Free  Elective 

3 

I  E  453,  Engineering  Cost  Con- 

trol 

3 

I  E  590G,  Quality  Control 

3 

I  E  480,  Operations  Research  II 

3 

Engineering  Science  Elective 

3 

15 

SENIOR  YEAR 

1st  Semester 

Credits 

Humanities  Elective 

3 

Free  Elective 

3 

IE/OR  Elective* 

3 

I  E  478,  Production  Control 

3 

Engineering  Elective 

3 

I  E  394,  Professional  Seminar 

I 

16 

2nd  Semester 

Credits 

Humanities  Elective 

3 

Free  Elective 

3 
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Science  Elective 
IE/OR  Elective* 
Engineering  Elective 


3 
3 
3 


15 


•  One  of  these  two  electives  must  be  either  I  E  561, 
Design  of  Man-Machine  Systems  II,  or  I  E  577, 
Layout  and  Design  of  Organizational  Facilities. 


251  (151)  Problems  of  Operating 
Systems 

The  practical  problems  of  society's 
operating  systems;  how  the  methods 
and  models  of  science  and  engineer- 
ing can  contribute  to  their  solution. 
Examples  of  the  work  of  IE/OR 
professionals. 

386  (286)  Industrial  Engineering 
Principles 

Organization,  plant  location,  plant 
layout,  industrial  costs,  production 
control,  production  standards,  in- 
centives. For  students  other  than  in- 
dustrial engineering  majors.  Pre- 
requisite, junior  standing. 

388  (288)  Motion  and  Time  Study 

For  junior  and  senior  students  out- 
side the  industrial  engineering  field. 
Two  class  hours,  one  3-hour  labora- 
tory period.  Prerequisite,  junior 
standing. 

394  Professional  Seminar 

Presentation  of  papers  on  important 
subjects  and  recent  developments. 
Prerequisite,  senior  standing. 

Credit,  1. 

453  (353)  Engineering  Cost  Control 

Accounting  principles  and  financial 
record  keeping  methods,  determina- 
tion of  costs  of  all  aspects  of  man- 
ufacturing, inventory  management, 
and  budgetary  planning  and  control. 
Open  to  all  technically-oriented  stu- 
dents. Prerequisite,  ECON  100  or 
103. 

454  (354)  Engineering  Economic 
Problems 

Comparison  of  alternatives  in  en- 
gineering projects,  use  of  discounted 
cash  flow  techniques,  breakeven  and 
minimum  cost  points,  and  economic 
selection  and  replacement  of  struc- 
tures and  machines;  decisions  made 
in  the  face  of  risk  and  uncertainty. 


455  (253)  Methods  and  Standards 
Engineering 

Fundamental  concepts  of  manufac- 
turing systems;  industrial  engineer- 
ing techniques  as  tools  for  the  de- 
sign, development,  and  control  of 
manufacturing  systems.  Prerequsite: 
I  E  471  or  equivalent. 

460  (260)  Design  of  Man-Machine 
Systems  I 

Human  factors  engineering;  an- 
thropomorphic, physiological  and 
psychological  data  and  their  use; 
data-gathering  and  analysis  tech- 
niques for  engineering  design;  oc- 
cupational health  and  safety  stan- 
dards. 

471  (271)  Probability  and  Statistics  for 
Engineers  I 

Probability,  discrete  and  continuous 
distributions,  sample  measurements, 
sampling,  the  normal  distribution, 
estimation  of  population  parame- 
ters. 

472  (272)  Probability  and  Statistics  for 
Engineers  II 

Parametric  and  nonparametric  tests 
of  hypotheses,  goodness-of-fit  tests, 
order  statistics,  regression  analysis, 
analysis  of  variance,  experimental 
designs  and  their  analyses.  Pre- 
requisite, IE  471. 

473  (273)  Introduction  to  Simulation 
Methods 

The  principles  and  methods  of  com- 
puter simulation  for  operating  sys- 
tems; constructing,  testing,  and  run- 
ning simulation  models. 

476  (376)  Time  Study 

The  principles  involved  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  production  standards 
and  their  application  in  the  man- 
agement functions  of  cost  account- 
ing, estimating,  production  control 
incentives,  budgetary  control.  Pre- 
requisite, IE  251  concurrently  ex- 
cept for  Business  Administration 
majors. 

478  (378)  Production  Planning  and 
Control 

Analysis  of  quantitative  and  qualita- 
tive techniques  for  production  plan- 
ning and  control;  their  application  to 
various  production  systems.  Pre- 
requisites, I  E  472,  453,  480. 


479  (379)  Operations  Research  I 

The  formulation  and  analysis  of  de- 
terministic models  for  decisions  in- 
cluding linear  programming,  net- 
work, integer  programming  and 
dynamic  programming  models. 

480  (380)  Operations  Research  II 

Stochastic  models;  decision  theory, 
game  theory,  queueing  theory,  in- 
ventory theory,  and  general  Markov 
processes.  Prerequisites,  I  E  47 1,479. 


541  (341)  Health  Care  Systems 

Application  of  IE/OR  techniques 
and  approaches  to  health-care  sys- 
tem operating,  management,  and 
policy  problems;  instituting  IE/OR 
programs  in  health-care  systems  and 
choosing  projects  for  them. 

542  (342)  Health  Care  Systems 
Engineering  II 

Review  of  health-care  systems  IE/OR 
projects;  a  project  conducted  by  each 
student  in  a  local  health-care  system. 
Prerequisite,  IE  541. 

556  (256)  Data  Processing  and 

Information-Handling  Systems 

Principles  and  applications  of  data- 
processing  and  electronic  computer 
systems  for  use  by  industrial  en- 
gineers as  a  management  tool  for 
control  and  decision  making.  Pre- 
requisite, permission  of  instructor. 

560  (360)  Safety  Engineering 

Design  of  equipment,  facilities,  and 
processes  to  minimize  accidents;  fire 
prevention;  accident-control  proce- 
dures. 

561  (261)  Design  of  Man-Machine 
Systems  II 

Applying  human-factors  data  to  de- 
signs for  equipment  and  processes  in 
the  industrial,  vehicle,  and  urban 
environments;  communication  and 
decision  processes;  layout  problems 
in  operating  man-machine  systems. 
Prerequisite,  I  E  460  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

575  (375)  Job  Evaluation 

The  principles  used  to  determine  an 
evaluation  of  all  occupations  in 
order  to  establish  an  equitable  rating 
between  them,  to  establish  sound 
wage  and  salary  policies.  Prerequi- 
site, I  E  251.  Credit,  2. 
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577  (377)  Layout  and  Design  of 
Industrial  Facilities 

The  principles  guiding  plant  layout, 
materials  handling,  and  plant  loca- 
tion; modes  of  layout  presentation;  a 
student  project.  Prerequisite,  I  E  251 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

582  (382)  Work  Simplification 

The  principles  for  simplifying  work 
processes;  applying  these  principles 
in  a  variety  of  working  contexts.  Pre- 
requisites, M  E  312  and  I  E  476  con- 
currently. Credit,  2. 

587  (287)  Industrial  Psychology 

Principles  for  analyzing/designing 
productive  systems  for  employee 
productivity  and  work-life  quality. 
Work  motivation  group  dynamics 
studies  of  new/redesigned  factories, 
plant  visits,  techniques  of  work- 
system  analysis  and  design.  (Also 
listed  as  PSYCH  288.) 

196,  296,  396,  496  (385,  386)  Special 
Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement with  members  of  the 
department.  Credit,  1-6. 

498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  ar- 
rangement with  Department  and/or 
Honors  Office.  Credit,  4. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  398.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  Depart- 
ment and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  1-5. 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  J.  Edward 
Sunderland.  Professors  Bates,  Booth- 
royd,  Crossley,  Day,  Dittfach,  Dixon, 
McGowan,  Picha,  Poh,  Ritter,  Zahradnik; 
Associate  Professors  Ambs,  Costa, 
Cromack,  Goss,  Kirchhoff,  Murch,  Nel- 
son, O'Byrne,  Patterson,  Russell, 
Umholtz,  Wilson,  Zinsmeister;  Assistant 
Professor  Jakus. 

Students  majoring  in  mechanical  en- 
gineering may  choose  from  alternative 
options  emphasizing  basic  mechanical, 
energy,  or  manufacturing  studies.  The 
basic  mechanical  engineering  curriculum 
provides  a  core  of  courses  which  prepare 
for  work  in  experimentation,  analysis, 
and  design.  The  energy  option  allows  a 
more  concentrated  study  in  the  rapidly 


expanding  energy  conservation  and  en- 
ergy conversion  fields.  The  manufactur- 
ing option  allows  for  study  in  the  devel- 
opment of  new  manufacturing  processes 
and  systems,  and  the  optimal  use  of  exist- 
ing systems,  as  well  as  preparation  for 
supervising  large  manufacturing  opera- 
tions. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  opportunity 
exists  for  students  to  set  up  a  course  of 
study  in  the  Mechanical  Engineering  De- 
partment which  does  not  follow  one  of 
the  new  programs.  Students  desiring  to 
do  this  must  secure  the  approval  of  their 
faculty  adviser  and  the  Associate  De- 
partment Head  prior  to  starting  the  pro- 
gram. This  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
Honors  Program  (see  Index)  which  also 
allows  considerable  flexibility  in  selecting 
and  scheduling  courses. 

All  Mechanical  Engineering  Programs 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

The  sophomore  curriculum  is  common 
for  all  Mechanical  Engineering  students 
as  follows: 


1st  semester 

MATH  233  (165)  Calculus 

PHYSIC  162  Gen.  Phys.  II 

*M  E  190  Engr.  Commun. 

M  E  210  (144)  Mech.  1  (Statics) 

Humanities  Elective 


2nd  semester 

MATH  431  (231)  Diff.  Eq. 

M  E  201  (135)  Introd.  to  Mat'l. 

M  E  202  (137)  Introd.  to  Mat'l. 

Lab 
M  E  211  (145)  Mech.  II 

(Strength  I) 
M  E  230  (163)  Thermo  1 
M  E  220  (167)  M  E  Lab  1 

♦Presently  experimental  {approval  pending) 
Basic  Mechanical  Engineering 


Credits 
3 
4 
3 
3 

3. 

16 

Credits 
3 


3 
3 
3 


16 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

1st  semester 

E  C  E  361  (261)  E  E  (non- 
majors) 

M  E  575  (235)  Manuf.  Processes 

M  E  310  (246)  Mech.  Ill 
(Dynamics) 

M  E  330  (264)  Thermo  II 

Humanities  Elective 


Credits 

3 

4 

3 
3 

3 

16 


2nd  semester 

Credits 

M  E  340  (265)  Fluid  Mech. 

3 

M  E  313  (283)  Machine  Design 

4 

M  E  385  (285)  Vibration  and 

Control 

3 

M  E  344  (294)  Systems  Analysis 

3 

Humanities  Elective 

3 

16 

SENIOR  YEAR 

1st  semester 

M  E  311  (248)  Mech.  IV 
(Strength  II) 

M  E  335  (254)  Product  Design  I  or 

M  E  312  (268)  Kinematics 
or 

M  E  314  (286)  Adv.  Mach.  De- 
sign 


Credits 


M  E  320  (279)  M  E  Lab  11 
Technical  Elective 
Social  Science  Elective 
Math  Elective 

3 
3 
3 
3 

18 

2nd  semester 

M  E  355  (287)  Gas  Dynamics 

Credits 

M  E  354  (282)  Heat  Transfer 
M  E  345  (284)  M  E  Analysis  I 
Science  Elective 
Technical  Elective 
Social  Science  Elective 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

Energy  Concentration 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

1st  semester 

E  C  E  361  (261)  E  E  (non- 
majors 

M  E  310  (246)  Mech.  II 
(Dynamics) 

M  E  330  (264)  Thermo  II 

Math  Elective 

Humanities  Elective 


2nd  semester 

M  E  340  (265)  Fluid  Mech. 
M  E  354  (282)  Heat  Transfer 
M  E  313  (283)  Machine  Design 
M  E  344  (294)  Systems  Analysis 
Humanities  Elective 

SENIOR  YEAR 

1st  semester 

*M  E  341  Adv.  Fluid  Mech. 

M  E  560  (277)  Introd.  to  Power 

Plants 
M  E  320  (279)  M  E  Lab  11 


15 

Credits 
3 


15 

Credits 
3 
3 
4 
3 

3 

16 

Credits 
3 
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Technical  Elective** 
Social  Science  Elective 


2nd  semester 

M  E  355  (287)  Gas  Dynamics 

Science  elective 

Technical  Elective** 

Technical  Elective** 

Social  Science  Elective 


18 

Credits 
3 
3 
3 
3 

5_ 

15 


*Approval  pending,  new  course 
**Two  technical  electives  must  be  chosen  from  the 
following:  M  E  351  (275),  352  (276),  570  (370),  or 
other  engineering  energy  courses  such  as 
Windpower,  Nuclear  Engineering,  or  Solid  State 
Direct  Energy  Conversion. 

Manufacturing  Concentration 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

1st  semester  Credits 

M  E  575  (235)  Manuf.  Processes  4 

M  E  576  (237)  Manuf.  Processes 

Lab  3 

M  E310  (246)Mech.  Ill 

(Dynamics)  3 

E  C  E  361  (261)  E.E.  (non- 
majors)  3 
ACCTG  221  (120)  Financial  Ac- 
counting 3 


16 

Credits 


2nd  semester 

M  E  580  (221)  Automation  in 

Mfg.  3 

M  E  340  (265)  Fluid  Mech.  3 

M  E  313  (283)  Machine  Design  4 
M  E  385  (285)  Vibration  and 

Control  3 
IE  471  (271)  Prob.  and  Stat. 

for  Engr.***  3 

16 

***Presently  experimental  (approval  pending) 

SENIOR  YEAR 

1st  semester  Credits 

M  E  581  (220)  Machining  and 

Mach.  Tools  3 

M  E  311  (248)  Mech.  IV 

(Strength  II)  3 

M  E  314  (286)  Adv.  Machine  De- 
sign 3 

MOT  301   (201)  Prin.  of  Man- 
agement 3 

Social  Science  Elective'  3 

Humanities  Elective  3 

18 


2nd  semester  Credits 

M  E  588  (380)  Metal  Forming 

Proc.  3 

Social  Science  Elective'  3 

Science  Elective  3 

Business  Elective^  3 

Humanities  Elective  3 

15 

1.  Advise  Psych  100  (101),  207  (288)  sequence 

2.  Choice  of:  GB  FIN  260  (260)  Introd.  to  Law,  MOT 
314  (21  +)  Personnel  Mgt,  \IGT  347  (2  47)  Produc- 
tion Mgt.  1,  MGT  365  (265)  Business  and  its  En\i- 
ron.,  VIGT  444  (344)  Mgt-Union  Relations  1. 

Supplementary  Rules  and 
Procedures 

1.  Honors — Sophomore,  junior,  or  senior 
students  who  are  selected  for  their 
outstanding  performance  by  the  Un- 
dergraduate Committee  are  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  Department's  Hon- 
ors program.  Curriculum,  other  than 
School  and  University  requirements,  is 
completely  open  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Honors  Adviser,  the  Un- 
dergraduate Committee  and  Depart- 
ment Head.  It  is  expected  that  Honors 
students  will  cover  the  Departmental 
core  material  but  not  necessarily  by 
taking  the  regularly  specified  courses. 
Special  Departmental  recognition  will 
be  extended  to  the  Honors  students. 

2.  i?  ore —No  ROTC  credits  are  accept- 
able in  fulfillment  of  the  128  credit 
hour  degree  requirements  of  the  De- 
partment. 

3.  Non-Technical  Electives — Students  may 
substitute  one  Non-Technical  Elective 
for  a  Technical  Elective  provided  the 
student  presents  evidence  in  writing 
that  such  a  substitution  is  beneficial  to 
the  planned  program.  The  substitu- 
tion must  have  the  approval  of  the 
student's  Adviser  and  the  Department 
Head. 

4.  Technical  Electives — Technical  electives 
may  be  satisfied  by  upper  level  courses 
in  Engineering,  Mathematics,  Com- 
puter Science,  or  Physics,  or  by  upper 
or  lower  level  courses  in  Chemistry  or 
the  Life  Sciences. 

5.  Mathematics  Electives — Mathematics 
electives  may  be  satisfied  by  upper 
level  Mathematics  or  Computer  Sci- 
ence courses. 

6.  Technical  Communication — Any  student 
paper  or  report  considered  poor  on 
the  basis  of  technical  communication 
by  any  instructor  will  be  submitted  to  a 
Technical  Communication  Committee 


for  review,  comment,  and  recording. 
Such  reports  will  be  required  to  be  re- 
done. Students  who  show  consistently 
poor  communications  performance 
may  be  required  by  the  Committee  to 
take  a  course  in  Technical  Writing  in 
their  senior  year. 
7.  Pass/Fail  Regulations — Students  may 
not  take  required  M  E  courses  on  P/F 
basis.  Technical,  social  science,  and 
humanities  electives  may  be  taken  P/F. 


101  (II)  Energy  and  Man  (E) 

Energy  and  its  role  in  a  technological 
society.  The  fundamental  laws  of 
energy  and  energy  conversion.  Sec- 
ondary environmental  effects  of  en- 
ergy production  and  transmission. 
Energy  resources  and  energy  man- 
agement. Not  open  to  engineering 
majors. 

102  (I)  Materials  and  Civilization  (E) 

A  survey  of  the  contributions  that 
materials  have  made  to  our  past  and 
present-day  civilization.  Case  studies 
of  ancient  as  well  as  contemporary 
items  used  to  demonstrate  the 
properties  which  make  materials 
useful.  How  these  properties  de- 
pend upon  the  internal  structure  of 
materials.  Fabrication  of  desired 
items  from  material  and  the  prob- 
lems of  their  disposal.  Not  open  to 
engineering  majors. 

201  (II)  (135)  Introduction  to 
Materials  Science 

The  atomic  and  molecular  phe- 
nomena responsible  for  the  behavior 
of  materials.  The  relationship  be- 
tween the  atomic  structure  of  mate- 
rials and  their  behavior  is  em- 
phasized. Prerequisite,  CHEM  107 
(UOA). 

202  (II)  (137)  Introduction  to  Materials 
Science  Laboratory 

Laboratory  work  to  illustrate  the 
concepts  and  principles  of  materials 
science.  Prerequisite,  M  E  201  (135) 
concurrently.  One  3-hour  laboratory 
period.  Credit,  1. 

210  (I,  II)  (144)  Mechanics  I  (Statics) 
A  vector  treatment  of  the  equilib- 
rium of  particles  and  rigid  bodies. 
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Topics  include:  vector  algebra, 
forces,  moments,  couples,  equations 
of  equilibrium,  free-body  diagrams, 
graphical  techniques,  constraints, 
structures  and  mechanisms,  friction, 
centroids  and  moments  of  inertia, 
the  method  of  virtual  work.  Pre- 
requisites, MATH  132,  PHYSIC 
161. 

211   (I,  II)  (145)  Mechanics  II 
(Strength  I) 

Notions  of  stress,  strain,  and  Mohr's 
circle.  Tension  shear  and  torsion. 
Plane  stress  and  plane  strain; 
moments  of  inertia.  Shear  force  and 
bending  moment  diagrams.  Deflec- 
tion of  beams;  indeterminate  beams; 
Castigliano's  principle;  plastic  bend- 
ing of  beams.  Mechanical  properties 
of  materials.  Prerequisite,  M  E  210 
(144) 

220  (II)  (167)  Mechanical  Engineering 
Laboratory  I 

Some  basic  mechanical  engineering 
measurement  techniques,  introduc- 
tion to  statistical  analysis  of  engineer- 
ing data,  and  technical  report  writ- 
ing. Prerequisites,  MATH  132  and 
digital  computer  programming 
(ENGIN  103-104  or  equivalent 
level).  One  hour  lecture,  1  hour  reci- 
tation, one  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

230  (I,  II)  (163)  Thermodynamics 

The  laws  of  thermodynamics  intro- 
duced and  applied  to  various 
energy-transforming  devices.  Prop- 
erty relations.  Emphasis  on  the  sci- 
ence of  thermodynamics,  providing 
a  background  for  further  study  in 
those  areas  that  involve  ther- 
modynamic principles.  Prerequi- 
sites, PHYSIC  162,  MATH  233 
(165). 

300  (200)  Technology  and  Society 

History  of  technology,  criticisms  of 
modern  technology,  technological 
change  and  assessment,  and  the  role 
of  the  engineer  and  his  or  her 
professional  organizations. 

310  (I,  II)  (246)  Mechanics  III 
(Dynamics) 

A  vector  treatment  of  dynamics. 
Kinematics  of  a  particle  in  two-  and 
three-dimensions.     Dynamics    of    a 


particle;  momentum,  moment  of 
momentum,  and  work-energy.  Rigid 
bodies  in  plane  motion;  kinematics, 
and  dynamics.  Relative  motion.  Pre- 
requisite, M  E  210  (144). 

311  (I)  (248)  Mechanics  IV 
(Strength  II) 

Solution  of  statically  indeterminant 
structures:  method  of  area 
moments;  theorem  of  three  mo- 
ments; strain  energy  methods  in- 
cluding Castigliano's  Theorem.  Re- 
lationships between  elastic  constants; 
strain  energy  per  unit  volume  due  to 
stress;  theories  of  elastic  failure. 
Study  of  compound  beams,  com- 
pound stresses,  and  springs.  Pre- 
requisite, M  E  211  (145). 

312  (I)  (268)  Kinematics 

Mechanism,  including  velocity  and 
acceleration  diagrams,  instant  cen- 
ters, gear  teeth  and  gear  trains, 
cams,  and  various  speed  transmis- 
sions. Prerequisite,  M  E  310  (246). 
Two  class  hours,  one  3-hour  labora- 
tory period. 

313  (II)  (283)  Machine  Design 

Principles  of  the  design  of  various 
machine  parts;  economy  of  man- 
ufacture, safety,  styling,  invention 
and    creativity.    Prerequisites,    M    E 

575  (235). 

314  (I)  (286)  Advanced  Machine  Design 

Continuation  of  313.  Additional 
elementary  parts  and  some  complete 
machines.  Emphasis  on  invention 
and  creativity.  Prerequisite,  M  E  313 

(283). 

315  (274)  Flight  Vehicle  Performance 

Aircraft  performance  static  and 
maneuvering.  Fundamental  as- 
tronautics, two-body  problem,  trans- 
fer orbits,  rendezvous,  intercept, 
lunar  and  interplanetary  trajec- 
tories. 

320  (I)  (279)  Mechanical  Engineering 
Laboratory  II 

Basic  concepts  of  instrumentation  as 
applied  to  mechanical  engineering 
measurements.  Topics  include  basic 
meters,  transducers,  and  an  intro- 
duction to  analog  computation.  Pre- 
requisites, M  E  330  (264),  M  E  340 
(265),  M  E  220  (167),  MATH  431 
(231)  and  ECE  361  (261).  One  hour 


lecture,  one  hour  recitation,  one 
3-hour  laboratory  period. 

330  (I,  II)  (264)  Thermodynamics  II 

Application  of  the  laws  of  ther- 
modynamics to  energy  conversion 
devices.  Introduction  to  irreversible 
thermodynamics.  Prerequisite.  M  E 

230  (163). 

335  (I)  (254)  Product  Design  I 

Human  values  in  design.  Central 
philosophy  of  product  design,  with 
emphasis  on  the  relation  between 
technical  and  human  values,  creativ- 
ity, and  design  methodology.  Labo- 
ratory includes  development  of  sim- 
ple product  concepts  visualized  in 
rapidly  developed  three-dimen- 
sional mockups.  Two  class  hours, 
two  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Pre- 
requisite, M  E  313  (283). 

336  (II)  (257)  Product  Design  II 

Continuation  of  M  E  335  (254). 
Product  Design  I.  Two  class  hours, 
two  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

340  (II)  (265)  Fluid  Mechanics 

Vector  approach  to  the  fundamen- 
tals of  fluid  dynamics,  including  the 
topics  of  fluid  statics,  kinematics  of 
fluids,  potential  flow,  vorticity,  di- 
mensional analysis.  Introduction  to 
viscous  fluids  and  compressibility. 
Prerequisite,  M  E  230  (163). 

344  (II)  (294)  Mechanical  Engineering 
Systems  Analysis 

Application  of  engineering  analysis 
techniques  to  large  scale  systems. 
Concepts  and  methodology  of  sys- 
tems engineering.  Prerequisites, 
ECE  361  (261),  ME  310  (246), 
MATH  431  (231)  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

345  (II)  (284)  Mechanical  Engineering 
Analysis  I 

Engineering  problem  solving  em- 
phasizing problem  recognition  and 
formulation,  simplifying  assump- 
tions, and  valid  analytical  processes. 
Prerequisite,  MATH  431  (231). 

346  (291)  Mechanical  Engineering 
Analysis  II 

Continuation  of  M  E  345  (284).  Em- 
phasis on  more  complex  problems 
and  more  advanced  mathematical 
methods.  Prerequisite,  M  E345  (284). 
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351  (275)  Thermal  Environmental 
Engineering 

A  comprehensive  treatment  of  re- 
frigeration, psychrometrics,  heat 
transfer  including  solar  radiation, 
air  conditioning  theories  and  calcu- 
lations with  practical  applications. 
Prerequisite,  M  E  330  (264). 

352  (276)  Combustion 
Phenomenological  study  of  combus- 
tion  processes   in   flowing   systems. 
Prerequisite,  M  E  330  (264). 


354  (II)  (282)  Heat  Transfer 

Fundamental  principles  of  heat 
transfer  by  conduction,  radiation, 
and  convection.  Methods  of  evaluat- 
ing heat  transfer  rates  and  predict- 
ing operating  temperatures.  Pre- 
requisites, M  E  330  (264),  MATH 
431  (231),  and  computer  program- 
ming experience. 

355  (II)  (287)  Gas  Dynamics 

Continuous  and  discrete  media. 
Compressible  flow  equations  and 
compressibility  effects.  Flow  in  vari- 
able area  ducts,  normal  and  oblique 
shocks.  Two  dimensional  flow.  Ap- 
plications. Prerequisites,  M  E  230 
(163)  and  340  (265). 

356  (278)  Aerospace  Propulsion 

Primary  and  auxiliary  power 
sources.  Matching  of  air-breathing 
and  rocket  motor  with  vehicle.  Elec- 
trical and  nuclear  propulsion  sys- 
tems. Prerequisite,  M  E  230  (163), 
340  (265) 

385  (II)  (285)  Vibration  and  Control 

An  introduction  the  analysis  of  vi- 
bration of  linear  systems  with  em- 
phasis on  physical  concepts  rather 
than  abstract  mathematics.  The  vi- 
brations of  machines  and  machine 
structures  including  the  setting-up 
and  solution  of  the  differential 
equations  of  motion  for  a  wide 
variety  of  vibratory  systems.  Ways  of 
reducing  vibration  including  balanc- 
ing, active  and  passive  isolation,  ab- 
sorption, and  damping.  Laboratory 
demonstrations.  Prerequisite,  M  E 
310  (246). 

396  (385),  496  (386)  (I,  II)  Special 
Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem  for  qualified   students.    By   ar- 


rangement with  members  of  the  de- 
partment. Credit,  1-6. 

498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  ar- 
rangement with  Department  and/or 
Honors  Office.  Credit,  4. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498  (398).  Thesis 
mandatory.  By  arrangement  with 
Department  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit  I  -5. 

515  (315)  Aerodynamics 

Application  of  theoretical  fluid  me- 
chanics to  aerodynamics  including 
topics  of  theory  of  lift;  finite  wing 
theory;  the  effect  of  compressibility 
and  viscosity  on  lift  and  drag;  slen- 
der body  theory.  Prerequisite,  M  E 
340  (265)  or  equivalent. 

516  (316)  Stability  and  Control  of 
Vehicles 

Introduction  to  the  general  concept 
of  stability  of  motion.  The  stability  of 
motion  of  air,  space  and  ground  ve- 
hicles. Prerequisite,  M  E  315  (274). 

550   (255)  Aquacultural  Engineering 
Systems 

Rate  theory  and  similitude  in  the 
scale-up  of  biological  processes.  Case 
study  of  biological  data  used  in  the 
derivation  of  useful  engineering  sys- 
tem design  relationships  for  the  cul- 
ture of  mollusks.  A  bioengineering 
comparison  of  several  systems  used 
in  aquaculture.  Field  trip  to  inspect 
an  aquacultural  project  in  operation. 

560  (277)  Introduction  to  Propulsion 
Power  Plants 

Thermodynamic  and  performance 
aspects  of  reciprocating  gasoline  and 
diesel  engines.  Prerequisite,  M  E  330 

(264). 

570  (370)  Solar  and  Direct  Energy 
Conversion 

Solar  radiation  in  general,  including 
collection  techniques,  energy  storage 
systems,  applications,  and  selected 
topics.  Prerequisites,  M  E  330  (264), 
354  (282)  concurrently,  and  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

575   (I)  (235)  Materials  and 
Manufacturing 

Introduction  to  casting,  forming, 
cutting,   and  joining    processes    for 


metals  and  plastics.  Includes  the 
economics,  relative  advantages  and 
limitations  of  the  processes.  Pre- 
requisite, M  E  201  (135)  and  211 
(145). 

576   (I)  (237)  Materials  and 

Manufacturing  Laboratory 

Experimental  technique,  data 
analysis,  instrumentation,  and  the 
"scientific  method"  are  used  to  expe- 
rience a  variety  of  manufacturing 
processes.  Electrical  discharge 
machining  and  numerical  control 
system  techniques.  Technical  com- 
munication skills  emphasized.  Pre- 
requisite M  E  575  (235)  concur- 
rently. One  hour  lecture,  1  hour  dis- 
cussion, and  one  3-hour  laboratory 
period. 

580  (II)  (221)  Automation  in 
Manufacturing 

In-depth  study  of  the  automatic  as- 
sembly process  including  feeding 
and  orienting  of  parts  and  the  per- 
formance and  economics  of  assem- 
bly systems.  Design  of  parts  and 
products  for  automatic  assembly. 

581  (I)  (220)  Machining  and  Machine 
Tools 

Fundamentals  of  metal  cutting  in- 
cluding temperatures  generated  and 
dynamic  stabihty  of  the  cutting 
process.  Lubrication  and  wear  of 
cutting  tools  and  cutting  conditions 
for  maximum  production  or 
minimum  cost.  Design  of  machine 
tools.  Numerical  control  and  eco- 
nomics of  machine  tools.  Prerequi- 
site, senior  standing. 

586   (297)  Lubrication,  Friction,  and 
Wear 

Hydrodynamic  and  boundary  lubri- 
cation, adhesive,  abrasive  and  hys- 
teritic  friction  and  wear  processes 
analyzed.  Applications  in  the  design 
of  bearings,  seals,  gears,  and  other 
systems  involving  surfaces  in  relative 
motion. 

588   (380)  Metal  Forming  Processes 

The  theory  of  plasticity  including 
yield  criteria  and  flow  laws.  Upper 
and  lower  bound  methods  and  their 
application  to  the  analysis  of  selected 
metal  forming  processes.  Practical 
problems  encountered  in  metal 
forming. 
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College  of  Food  and 
Natural  Resources 


Dean:  Ross  S.  Whaley.  Associate  Deans  Wil- 
liam J.  Mellen,  Gene  McMurtry,  John  A 
Naegele;  Assistant  Dean  John  W.  Denison. 

Departments  are  Food  and  Resource 
Economics,  Food  and  Agricultural  En- 
gineering; Entomology;  Environmental 
Sciences;  Food  Science  and  Nutrition; 
Forestry  and  Wildlife  Management; 
Hotel,  Restaurant,  and  Travel  Adminis- 
tration; Landscape  Architecture  and  Re- 
gional Planning;  Plant  Pathology;  Plant 
and  Soil  Sciences;  Veterinary  and  Animal 
Sciences  and  the  Division  of  Home  Eco- 


INTERNATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL 
STUDIES  (Interdepartmental  Program) 
Students  in  this  major  choose  a  pro- 
gram from  among  those  offered  in  the 
College  of  Food  and  Natural  Resources 
and  carry  a  specialty  of  International 
Studies  within  the  chosen  major.  Sup- 
plementing major  requirements  are 
selected  courses  in  Sociology,  Anthropol- 
ogy, Geography,  Economics,  and  Political 
Science.  An  overseas  professional  experi- 
ence in  an  agricultural  development  pro- 
gram is  considered  essential  and  students 
are  urged  to  volunteer  for  two  years  of 
service  in  the  Peace  Corps  or  a  similar  or- 
ganization upon  completion  of  their  B.S. 
degree. 

STOCKBRIDGE  SCHOOL  OF 
AGRICULTURE 

The  Stockbridge  School,  an  academic 
sub-unit  of  the  College,  offers  two-year 
technically  oriented  programs  in  the  food 
and  agricultural  sciences  which  lead  to  an 
Associate  Degree.  A  separate  bulletin  de- 
scribes these  offerings  in  detail. 

Entomology 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  James 
Kring.  Professors  Hanson,  Peters;  As- 
sociate Professors  Edman,  Prokopy,  Stof- 
folano;  Assistant  Professors  Barbosa, 
Hagedorn. 

A  departmental  graduation  requirement 
is  successful  completion  of  at  least  15 
semester  hours  of  credit  in  junior-senior 
courses  (those  numbered  200-399)  of- 
fered by  the  Department.  The  flexibility 
allowed  by  this  requirement  enables  stu- 
dents in  consultation  with  their  advisers 
to  build  an  individual  program  of  courses 


appropriately    tailored    to    their    future 
goals. 

For  students  anticipating  graduate 
study,  electives  should  stress  basic  sci- 
ences and  liberal  arts  courses  in  botany, 
chemistry,  English,  modern  languages, 
statistics,  and  zoology.  Students  interested 
in  medical  entomology  should  include 
microbiology,  parasitology,  and  public 
health  courses.  For  work  in  pest  control, 
extension  quarantines  or  agricultural 
chemicals,  electives  from  plant  pathology 
and  soil  sciences,  forestry,  business, 
communication  studies,  and  applied  en- 
tomology are  recommended. 

Freshman  Year  (3  credit  courses) 

First  Semester: 

CHEM  111  General 

MATH  127  Calculus 

Rhetoric  elective 

Humanities  or  Soc.  Sci.  elective 

Elective 

Second  Semester: 

CHEM  112  General, 

MATH  128  Calculus, 

ZOOL  190, 

Rhetoric  elective. 

Humanities  or  Soc.  Sci.  elective 


226  (126)  (I)  (II)  Insects  and  Man  (E) 

The  widespread  effects  of  insects, 
the  greatest  competitors  of  mankind. 
Includes  basic  insect  biology,  also  the 
influence  of  insects  on  human  health 
and  food  supplies.  Offered  without 
laboratory. 

396,  496  (385,  386)  (I)  (II)  Special 
Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement. Credit  1-6. 

498  (398)  (I)  (II)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research,  thesis  optional.  By 
arrangement  with  Department 
and/or  Honors  Office.  Credit,  4. 

499  (398)  (I)  (II)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  Depart- 
ment and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  1-5. 

511   (II)  Insect  Behavior 

The  specific  behaviors  of  insects,  an- 
alyzed in  view  of  current  experimen- 


tal research,  and  used  to  demon- 
strate various  neurobiological  prin- 
ciples. An  understanding  of  the  be- 
havioral dynamics  of  a  specific  insect 
as  a  basis  for  examining  how  the  or- 
ganism's behavior  insures  survival 
under  the  diverse  environmental 
stresses.  Three-hour  lecture  (op- 
tional 1 -credit  laboratory). 

Credit,  3-4. 

526  (226-526)  (I)  (II)  General 

Entomology  for  Science  Majors 

Ways  in  which  insects  have  solved 
the  problems  of  maintenance,  survi- 
val, reproduction,  etc.,  and  how  en-" 
tomologists  have  applied  this  knowl- 
edge to  controlling  man's  number 
one  competitor  for  food.  Other  top- 
ics: insect  evolution,  insect  behavior, 
ecology  and  systematics,  plant  and 
insect  interactions,  and  economic  en- 
tomology. Laboratory  work  with  liv- 
ing insects.  Three  class  hours, 
3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Pre- 
requisite, knowledge  of  basic  biolog- 
ical principles.  Credit,  4. 

ST2.  (272-572)  (I)  Forest  and  Shade  Tree 
Insects 

The  ecology,  biology  and  control  of 
insects  which  attack  shade  trees, 
forests  and  forest  products.  A  brief 
introduction  to  insects;  the  more 
important  forest  and  shade  tree  in- 
sects. Two  class  hours,  2-hour  labo- 
ratory period.  Credit,  4. 

574  (374-674)  (I)  Medical  Entomology 

Relationships  of  insects  and  their  al- 
lies to  the  health  of  man.  The  clas- 
sification, biology,  and  control  of 
these  pests.  The  direct  injury  caused 
and  the  epidemiology  of  the  diseases 
they  vector.  Three  class  hours,  an 
optional  3-hour,  1 -credit  laboratory. 
Prerequisite,  ENT  526  desirable. 

Credit,  3-4. 


Environmental  Sciences 

Head  of  Department:  Commonwealth 
Professor  Warren  Litsky.  Professor  Gun- 
ner; Associate  Professors  Coler,  Deubert, 
Lock  wood.  Walker. 

The  Environmental  Sciences  major  is  a 
flexible,  interdisciplinary  program  which 
emphasizes  depth  of  study  in  environ- 
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mental  biology.  Introductory  Environ- 
mental Biology  followed  by  Methods  of 
Pollution  Measurement  are  recom- 
mended for  the  sophomore  year.  De- 
partmental requirements  are  outlined  as 
follows:  a  strong  background  in  biology, 
chemistry,  physical  science  and  mathe- 
matics; eight  courses  in  the  Department 
of  Environmental  Sciences,  four  of  which 
are  upper  level;  a  12-credit  conjugate 
area  of  study.  Students  should  seek  advice 
early  in  their  academic  programs  in  order 
to  construct  an  individualized  course  of 
study  appropriately  tailored  to  their  fu- 
ture goals,  and  which  satisfies  departmen- 
tal requirements. 


Sample  Program 

Freshman  Year  Credits 

BOTANY  100  4 

CHEM  111  3 

F&REC211  3 

Rhetoric  (B)  3 

Humanities  (C)  or  Soc.  Sci.  (D)  3 


16 

ZOOL  102 

CHEM  112 

Rhetoric  (B) 

Humanities  (C)  and  Soc.  Sci.  (D) 

3 
3 
3 
6 

15 

Sophomore  Year 
CHEM  261  and  263 
MATH  127 
ENVSCI  201 
Soc.  Sci.  (D) 
Humanities  (C) 

Credits 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 

16 

CHEM  262  and  264 
MATH  128 
ENVSCI  203 
ENVSCI  Elective 
Conjugate  Area  Elect. 

4 
3 
3 
3 
3 

16 

Junior  Year 

PHYSIC  141 

MICBIO  510 

ENVSCI  502 

Humanities  (C)  or  Soc.  Sci.  (D) 

Credits 
4 
3 
3 
3 

PHYSIC  142 
MICBIO  520 
ENVSCI  Elective 
Conjugate  Area  Elect. 


Senior  Year 
ENVSCI  Elective 
Electives 


ENVSCI  589 
Conjugate  Area  Elect. 
Conjugate  Area  Elect. 
ENVSCI  Elective 
Electives 


16 

Credits 

3 

12 

15 

3 
3 
3 
3 
6 


13 


15 


201   Introductory  Environmental 
Biology  (E) 

The  response  of  the  biota  to  en- 
vironmental stress  induced  by  air, 
water  and  soil  pollutants.  Prerequis- 
ites, BOTANY  101,  ZOOL  101,  or 
equivalent. 

203   Methods  of  Pollution  Measurement 

Survey  of  laboratory  and  field 
methods  for  measurement  of 
selected  air,  soil  and  water  pollu- 
tants. Required  for  Environmental 
Sciences  majors.  Prerequisites,  EN- 
VSCI 201,  a  year  of  college  chemis- 
try. 

370  (215)  Agriculture  and 
Environmental  Pollution 

Agricultural  pollutants  and  pollu- 
tants attributed  to  agriculture,  their 
sources  and  their  behavior  in  the  en- 
vironment. Major  problems;  analysis 
of  cases  involving  real  and  alleged 
agricultural  pollution. 

375  (275)  Stream  Management 

Field  methods  for  the  preservation 
and  restoration  of  the  natural 
character  of  streams.  Emphasis  on 
habitat  management.  Prerequisites, 
ZOOL  101  or  GEOL  100  or  101. 
One  lecture  and  one  3-hour  labora- 
tory. Credit,  2. 

391,  392  Seminar 

Topics    of   current    Environmental 
Sciences  interests.  Credit,  1-3. 


396  (385),  496  (386)  Special  Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement with  members  of  the  de- 
partment. Credit,  1-6. 

498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By 
arrangement  with  Department 
and/or  Honors  Office.  Credit,  4. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  Depart- 
ment and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  1-5. 

502  Case  Studies  of  Environmental 
Problems 

Case  studies  of  current  environmen- 
tal problems  investigate  the  impact  of, 
and  interfaces  between,  the  scientific 
and  non-scientific  aspects.  Emphasis 
on  development  of  a  conceptual 
framework  for  interdisciplinary 
analysis.  Required  of  all  Environmen- 
tal Sciences  and  Environmental  Sci- 
ences Education  majors.  Prerequis- 
ites, a  year  of  college  science. 

510  (304)  River  Pollution-Biological 
Survey  Methods 

A  field  experience  to  assess  water 
quality  through  the  application  of 
standard  biological  indices  sup- 
plemented by  chemical  and  physical 
analyses.  Prerequisite,  ENVSCI  530 
or  permission  of  instructor.  Two 
4-hour  laboratories. 

515  (315)  Microbiology  of  the  Soil 

Soil  microorganisms,  their  distribu- 
tion, ecology  and  transformation  of 
organic  and  inorganic  substrates  in- 
cluding pesticides.  Microbiology  of 
the  rhizosphere  and  the  biological 
equilibrium. 

516  (316)  Microbiology  of  Air  and 
Water 

Microbial  communities  in  air  and 
water;  their  responses  to  environ- 
mental stress  and  their  use  as  indices 
of  environmental  quality. 

530  (302)  Advanced  Pollution  Biology 

The  measurement  and  evaluation  of 
the  biotic  response  to  environmental 
stress  of  the  terrestrial  and  acquatic 
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biocoenoses  induced  by  air,  water, 
and  soil  pollutants.  Prerequisite, 
ENVSCI  201  or  equivalent.  Two 
1-hour  lectures,  two  3-hour  labora- 
tories, field  trips,  demonstrations. 

Credit,  4. 

589  Options  in  Environmental 
Management 

Evaluative  and  predictive  aspects  of 
environmental  studies.  Mociels  for 
assessing  environmental  quality  in 
terms  of  environmental  indexing, 
and  compliance  with  national,  state, 
and  local  environmental  agencies. 
Restricted  to  senior  Environmental 
Sciences  majors. 

597  Topics  in  Environmental  Sciences 

Advanced  topics  of  current  interest 
not  covered  in  other  departmental 
courses.  Prerequisites,  permission  of 
instructor.  Credit,  1-3. 

Food  Engineering 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  J.  T. 
Clayton.  Professors  Light,  Schwartzberg, 
Whitney;  Associate  Professors  C. 
Johnson,  E.  Johnson,  Mudgett,  Pira, 
Rosenau;  Assistant  Professor  Peleg. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semester  Credits 

RHET  100,  Language  &  Writing  3 

CHEM  111  3 

MATH  131*  Calculus  I  3 

Social  Sci.  Elective  3 

ENGIN  103  Graphics  _3 

15 


Second  Semester 
Rhetoric  Elective 
CHEM  112 

MATH  132  Calculus  H 
PHYSIC  161  General 
ENGIN  104  Problems 


Credits 
3 
3 
3 
4 
_2 
15 


*On  basis  of  placement  tests  at  time  of  summer  coun- 
seling. 


256  (II)  Power  &  Utilities  in  Food 
Processing 

Power  and  utility  requirements  in 
food  processing  plants.  Heating  and 
refrigeration  loads,  combustion 
stoichiometry,  lighting,  electrical 
switch  gear,  waste  disposal,  water  re- 


quirements, standby  and  emergency 
equipment.  Two  class  hours,  one 
2-hour  laboratory  period. 

261   (I)  Housing  Design  and 
Construction 

Space  arrangement,  construction 
materials,  construction  problems 
and  discussion,  utilities  financing, 
maintenance  and  remodelling.  Em- 
phasis on  planning  and  evaluation 
procedures  and  factors.  Two  class 
hours,  one  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

281   (I)  Fundamentals  of  Food  Service 
Systems  Engineering 

The  fundamental  engineering  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  planning, 
equipping  and  operation  of  a  com- 
mercial restaurant.  Emphasis  on  ap- 
plication of  these  principles  to 
specific  situations  in  the  kitchen. 

351   (I)  (361)  Food  Engineering  Physical 
Chemistry 

Free  energy  and  equilibrium  in 
chemical  and  biological  systems. 
Phase  equilibrium,  correlation  for 
deviation  from  ideality,  freezing 
point  degression,  boiling  point  eleva- 
tion, eutectics,  osmotic  pressure, 
water  activity,  absorption,  crystalliza- 
tion, nucleation.  Prerequisites, 
CHEM  112.  CH  E  226,  MATH  132. 
Four  class  hours,  one  1-hour  labora- 
tory or  demonstration  period. 

Credit,  4. 

381   (I)  Elements  of  Food  Engineering  I 

Fundamental  engineering  principles 
involved  in  the  processing  of  food 
materials;  emphasis  on  heat  transfer, 
mass  and  energy  balances,  refrigera- 
tion, psychrometry,  properties  of 
fluids,  and  fluid  flow.  Two  class 
hours,  one  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

384  (II)  Elements  of  Food 
Engineering  II 

Application  of  engineering  concepts 
to  the  processing  and  handling  of 
food  materials,  including  evapora- 
tion, dehydration,  irradiation,  freeze 
drying,  cost  analysis,  materials  han- 
dling, manual  motion  economy,  and 
packaging.  Two  class  hours,  one 
2-hour  laboratory  period. 

385  (I)  Food  Process  and  Plant  Design  I 

Process  and  equipment  identifica- 
tion. Material  and  energy  flow  charts 


and  balances.  Plant  and  process  de- 
sign, economic  factors,  design  in- 
formation retrieval.  One  class  hour, 
one  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

386  (II)  Plant  Process  and  Plant 
Design  II 

Plant  layout  and  flow  patterns.  Use 
of  standard  symbols.  Instrumenta- 
tion layout.  Cost  minimization  and 
process  optimization.  Quality  con- 
straints. Scale-up  and  pilot  plant  op- 
eration. Market  scale  process  devel- 
opment. Market  and  consumer  test 
procedures.  One  class  hour,  one 
2-hour  laboratory  period. 

396  (I)  (385)  Independent  Study 

By  arrangement.  Credit,  1-6. 

397  (I)  Special  Topics 

In  depth  study  of  special  topics.  May 
be  initiated  by  either  students  or 
faculty.  Credit,  1-6. 

496  (II)  (386)  Independent  Study 

By  arrangement.  Credit,  1-6. 

497  (II)  Special  Topics 

In  depth  study  of  special  topics.  May 
be  initiated  by  either  students  or 
faculty.  Credit,  1-6. 

498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research.  Thesis  option.  By 
arrangement  with  Department 
and/or  Honors  Office.  Credit,  4. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  Depart- 
ment and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  1-3. 

531  (I)  (331/631)  Instrumentation  and 
Control  of  Food  Properties  and 
Processes  I 

Measurements,  errors,  error  evalua- 
tion and  minimization,  repeatability, 
drift.  Mechanical  measuring  devices 
and  amplifiers.  Electrical  and  elec- 
tronics circuits  and  devices.  Rheolog- 
ical,  spectral,  electrical  property 
measurements.  Prerequisites, 

PHYSIC  162,  MATH  235.  Two  class 
hours,  one  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

532  (11)  Instrumentation  and  Control  of 
Food  Properties  and  Process  II 

Instrument  response.  Electronic  and 
pneumatic  control   elements.   Feed- 
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back  and  feed  forward  control. 
Process  dynamics  and  control  stabil- 
ity. Self-optimizing  gradient  climb- 
ing control  circuits.  Prerequisites, 
FD  ENG  531.  Two  class  hours,  one 
2-hour  laboratory  period. 

545   (I)  Deformation  and  Flow  in  Foods 
and  Food  Processing 

Stress-strain  characteristics  of  fluids, 
semi-solids,  and  solids.  Fluid  flow, 
pumps,  filtration  methods,  sedimen- 
tation, deep  bin  storage,  flow  of  par- 
ticulates. Prerequisites,  MATH  132, 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

555   (I)  (255/555)  Aquacultural 
Engineering 

Rate  theory  and  similitude  in  the 
scale-up  of  biological  processes.  Case 
study  of  biological  data  used  in  the 
derivation  of  useful  engineering  sys- 
tem design  relationships  for  the  cul- 
ture of  mollusks. 

562   (II)  Food  Engineering  Analysis 

Mathematical  models  of  food 
process  operations  and  food  re- 
sponses to  such  operations.  Analyt- 
ical and  numerical  techniques  for 
solving  models.  Sources  of  available 
solutions.  Useful  computational 
sub-routines.  Prerequisite,  MATH 
235,  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Four  class  hours. 

565   (I)  (365/665)  Transfer  Processes  in 
Food  Engineering 

Heat  transfer  to  fluids,  suspensions, 
and  non-Newtonian  systems.  Heat 
transfer  equipment:  surface  ex- 
changers, mechanically  aided  trans- 
fer, fluidized,  spouted  and  tumbling 
beds,  electrical  and  electronic  heat- 
ers. Boiling  and  condensation.  Nat- 
ural convection.  Radiation.  Surface 
and  product  temperature  limitations 
of  foods.  Prerequisites,  MATH  235, 
FD  ENG  245,  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

575  (I)  (375/675)  Mechanical  Design  for 
Food  Processes 

Continuous  and  batch  processing 
equipment  for  food  and  biological 
products.  Materials  of  construction 
and  design  criteria  for  such  equip- 
ment: surface  finish,  contour  and 
clearance  requirements  for  sanitary 
operation,  equipment  and  work  area 


drainage,  drip  prevention,  product 
and  materials  compatability.  Three 
class  hours,  one  2-hour  laboratory 
period.  Credit,  4. 

576  (II)  (376/776)  Food  Machinery 
Design 

Machine  layout  and  cyclical  changes 
in  layout.  The  machine-food  inter- 
face. Identification  and  design  of 
critical,  machine  elements.  Mathe- 
matical and  mechanical  models  of 
machine  elements.  Design  methods 
for  limited  machine  production. 
Approximate         and  numerical 

methods. 

581   (II)  (681)  Unit  Operations  for  Food 
Engineers  I 

Food  engineering  unit  operations 
involving  mass  and  energy  transfer, 
size,  shape  and  textural  modifica- 
tion. Evaporation,  hot  air  drying, 
vacuum  freeze  drying,  leaching  and 
extraction,  pressing,  extrusion,  roll- 
ing, puffing,  size  reduction  and 
agglomeration,  emulsification  and 
mixing.  Prerequisites,  MATH  235, 
FD  ENG  551,  565.  Two  class  hours, 
one  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

584  (I)  (684)  Unit  Operations  in  Food 
Engineering  II 

Continuation  of  FD  ENG  381.  Re- 
verse osmosis  and  ultrafiltration, 
electrodialysis,  ion  exchange,  crystal- 
lization, glass  formation,  freezing, 
plating,  encapsulation  and  enrobe- 
ment,  classification,  and  packaging. 
Waste  treatment  and  disposal,  odor 
and  particulate  emission  control. 
Prerequisite,  FD  ENG  581,  or  per- 
mission of  instructor.  Two  class 
hours,  one  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

585  (I)  Kinetics  of  Food  and  Biological 
Systems 

Kinetics  of  chemical  and  biochemical 
reactions  related  to  food  processing, 
storage,  and  utilization.  Food  yield, 
quality,  and  process  design  implica- 
tions. Prerequisites,  MATH  235,  FD 
ENG  562,  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. Two  class  hours,  one  2-hour 
laboratory  period. 

591   (I,  II)  Seminar 

Topics  of  current  Food  Engineering 
interest.  Credit,  1-6. 


Food  and  Resource 
Economics 


Chairman  of  Department:  Professor  John  H. 
Foster.  Professors  Christensen, 

Crossmon,  Engel,  Jarvesoo,  Leed,  Storey; 
Associate  Professors  Callahan,  Knapp, 
Lee,  Marion,  Spindler,  Willis;  Assistant 
Professors  Conrad,  Field,  McDowell;  Vis- 
iting Assistant  Professor  Allen. 

Students  may  elect  programs  in  Ag- 
ricultural Economics,  Food  Marketing 
Economics,  and  Resource  Economics. 

Majors  will  satisfy  University  and  de- 
partmental graduation  requirements  as 
follows: 


University  Core 
Rhetoric 
Math/Natural  Science 

Credits 
6 
9 

Humanities 
Social  Sciences 

9 
9 

33 

Departmental 

MATH  120  or  127  or  131 
F&R  EC  211  or  STAT  121 
ECON  104/ENGL  150 
F&R  EC  121/102/241/262 

3 

3 

6 

12 

24 

F&R  EC-junior  senior  electives 
Restricted  electives 

15 
12 
27 

Unrestricted  Electives 

36 

120 

102   (II)  (206)  Agricultural  Economics 

Intensive  review  of  the  agricultural 
sector.  Application  of  economic 
principles  to  problems  of  production 
and  marketing,  elements  of  price 
making.  Income  problems  of  ag- 
riculture. 

121   (I)  (110)  World  Food  and  Natural 
Resources  (D) 

Introduction  to  natural,  economic, 
and  sociopolitical  forces  influencing 
future  world  food  supply.  Potential 
for  enough  food  for  all. 

211   (I,  II)  (177)  Basic  Biometry  (E) 

Introduction  to  statistical  methods 
used  to  collect,  summarize,  and  ana- 
lyze numerical  data.  Probability 
theory,  sampling,  descriptive  tech- 
niques, estimation,  hypothesis  test- 
ing. Application  to  decision  making 
in  biological  and  social  sciences. 
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241   (I)  (261)  Food  Marketing  Systems 

An  analysis  of  the  institutions,  func- 
tions and  practices  involved  in  the 
movement  of  food  from  the 
producer  to  the  consumer;  current 
developments  and  their  economic 
implications  are  emphasized. 

262  (II)  (226)  Environmental 
Economics 

Issues  relating  to  environomental 
aspects  of  land  and  water  use.  Em- 
phasis on  the  economic  implications 
of  alternative  courses  of  action  as 
they  affect  both  public  and  private 
sectors.  Prerequisites,  ECON  100 
and  103  or  equivalent  background. 

305   (I)  (341)  Price  Theory  and  Analysis 

Price  theory  and  analytic  tools  of 
economic  analysis.  Emphasis  on  ap- 
plication of  quantitative  technique  in 
the  analysis  of  practical  economic 
problems.  Material  related  to  man- 
agerial decision  making. 

323  (I)  (303)  Agricultural  Business 
Management 

Decision-making  principles,  man- 
agement tools,  analytical  methods 
and  their  application  to  manage- 
ment problems  of  commercial  farms 
and  other  agricultural  firms.  Two 
class  hours,  one  2-hour  discussion. 

425  (I)  (352)  Agricultural  Policy 

Structure  of  U.S.  agriculture,  histor- 
ical development  of  public  policies, 
economic  analysis  of  current  issues 
including  price  supports,  food  re- 
serves, trade,  foreign  aid,  rural  pov- 
erty, land  preservation. 

432   (II)  (381)  International  Agricultural 
Development 

Policy  and  action  programs  for  eco- 
nomic development  of  low  income 
rural  economies.  Role  of  agriculture 
in  national  economic  development. 

441    (I)  (346)  Regional  Competition  and 
Market  Interdependency 

Interregional  competition  and  in- 
terdependency in  agricultural  factor 
and  product  markets  in  the  context 
of  aggregate  demand  and  supply  by 
regions  as  affected  by  spatial  con- 
siderations. 

443   (I)  (367)  Food  Merchandising 

Factors  influencing  the  consumer 
demand  for  food;  the  development 


and  implementation  of  merchandis- 
ing strategy  by  food  processors  and 
retailers  including  buying,  pricing, 
packaging,  display  and  promotion  of 
food  and  related  products. 

452   (II)  (368)  Food  Distribution 
Economics 

Economic  performance  of  U.S.  food 
marketing  system  from  public  per- 
spective, emphasizing  retail  sector. 
Review  of  existing  regulatory  legisla- 
tion and  public  programs.  Attention 
to  important  current  issues. 

461   (II)  (373)  Resource  and 
Conservation  Economics 

Economic  and  institutional  factors 
affecting  land  and  water  use.  Land 
use  planning.  Elements  of  conserva- 
tion economics. 

472  (I)  (370)  Water  Quality  Economics 

Principles  for  selection  of  welfare 
maximizing  plans  from  among  al- 
ternative pollution  control  policies 
and  market  and  administrative 
decision-making  processes  for  pollu- 
tion control. 

474  (II)  (376)  Marine  Resource 
Development  Economics 

Economic  feasibility  and  optimality 
analysis  applied  to  public  decisions 
about  fisheries,  oil,  ocean  minerals, 
energy,  recreation,  pollution,  coastal 
zone  management. 

482   (II)  (365)  Economics  of  Rural 
Development 

Economic  processes  that  shape  rural 
and  affect  the  rural-urban  balance. 
Emphasis  on  development  of  public 
policy  measures  to  achieve  commu- 
nity economic  objectives. 

496A  (385)  Independent  Study  in 
Agricultural  Economics 

Individual  study  of  agricultural  eco- 
nomics  problems.   By  arrangement. 
Creflil,  1-6. 

496M  (386)  Independent  Study  in  Food 
Marketing  Economics 

Individual  study  of  food  marketing 

economics  problems.  By  arrangement. 

Crerlit,  1-6. 


496R  (387)  Independent  Study  in 
Resource  Economics 

Individual  study  of  resource  econom- 
ics problems.  By  arrangement. 

Credit,  1-6. 

498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research.  Thesis  option.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/ 
or  Honors  Office.  Credit,  4. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  Depart- 
ment and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  1-5. 

Food  Science  and 
Nutrition 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  F.  J.  Fran- 
cis. Professors  Buck,  Clydesdale,  Fager- 
son,  Hayes,  Hultin,  Nawar,  Pellet.  Ad- 
junct Professors  Merrit,  Schwartzberg. 
Associate  Professors  Beal,  Bert,  Evans, 
Hunting,  Levin,  Potter,  Sawyer.  Adjunct 
Associate  Professors  Manning,  Rosenau, 
Wright.  Assistant  Professors  Johnson, 
Labbe,  Mahoney.  Lecturer  Atallah. 

The  Department  of  Food  Science  and 
Nutrition  has  two  majors:  1)  Food  Sci- 
ence, and  2)  Human  Nutrition.  A  number 
of  options  are  available,  such  as  Food  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  Nutrition  and 
Foods  Sciences,  Community  and  Public 
Health  Nutrition,  Dietetics,  Foods  in 
Business,  Computerization  in  Nutrition 
and  Food  Science,  etc. 

101  (II)  The  Struggle  for  Food  (E) 

Modern  advances  in  science  in  the 
growth,  production,  and  use  of  both 
natural  and  synthedc  foods  in  al- 
leviating the  world  food  crises. 

102  (I),  (II)  World  Food  Habits 

The  historical  origins,  scientific 
bases,  and  nutritional  implications  of 
current  human  eating  habits 
throughout  the  world.  Physiological 
and  psychological  factors,  specific 
taboos,  superstitions,  prejudices, 
aversion,  influence  of  modern  pro- 
duction technology,  etc. 

130  (I),  (II)  (140)  Man  and  Nutrition  (E) 

Basic  facts  and  principles  of  human 
nutrition.  Application  of  this  knowl- 
edge to  maintenance  of  good  health 
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and  vigor.  Contemporary  problems 
in  iiuman  nutrition.  For  students  not 
majoring  in  food  science  and  nutri- 
tion. 

210  (I)  Meal  Management  and  Scientific 
Food  Principles 

Meal  management  with  emphasis  on 
the  nutritional,  economic,  time, 
ethnic,  and  cultural  factors.  Experi- 
mental application  of  the  chemical 
and  physical  properties  of  food  in 
food  preparation.  Prerequisite, 
CHEM  1 12  or  equivalent.  Two  class 
hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

261   (251)  Introductory  Food  Science 

Primarily  for  department  majors. 
Seminar  on  food  manufacture,  pres- 
ervation, processing,  and  distribu- 
tion. Credit,  2 

391   (1),  392  (II)  Seminar  in  Food 
Science 

For  seniors  who  major  in  Food  Sci- 
ence and  Nutrition.  Two  class  hours. 

Credit,  2. 

393  (II)  Seminar  in  Nutrition 

Reports  and  discussion  of  current 
research  studies  in  nutrition.  Pre- 
requisite, permission  of  instructor. 

Credit,  I. 

394  (I)  Seminar  in  Food 

Reports  and  discussion  of  current 
research  studies  in  food.  Prerequi- 
site, permission  of  instructor. 

Credit,  I. 

396  (385),  496  (386)  Special  Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement. Credit,  1-6. 


398  (389)  Field  Study 


Credit,  1-15. 


430  (240)  Basic  Nutrition 

The  basic  principles  of  nutrition. 
The  nutrients:  energy,  protein,  vi- 
tamins, minerals  and  water,  and 
their  chemical  and  physiological 
roles  in  metabolism.  Prerequisite, 
organic  chemistry;  may  be  taken 
concurrently. 

431  (241)  Methods  of  Nutrition 
Research 

Laboratory  study  of  methods  avail- 
able for  assessment  of  nutritional 
status  and  the  intakes  of  nutrients. 


Prerequisite,  FS&N  430.  Two  3-hour 
laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

465  (I),  (II)  (275)  Survey  of  Food 
Science 

Introduction  to  food  science,  and  its 
role  in  the  world's  food  supply.  The 
relationships  between  production, 
processing  and  consumption  of 
foods,  including  principles  and 
methods  of  preservation.  Consumer 
issues,  regulatory  functions,  quality 
and  food  usage,  and  future 
prospects  for  the  food  supply.  Two 
class  hours,  one  2-hour  laboratory 
period. 

466  (I)  (366)  Hygienic  Principles  of 
Food  Handling 

The  application  of  hygienic  princi- 
ples to  the  preparation,  processing 
and  handling  of  foods.  Emphasis  on 
the  training  of  supervisory  person- 
nel. 

467  (I),  (II)  (367)  Food  Microbiology 

Application  of  microbiological  prin- 
ciples and  methodologies  to  the  qual- 
ity control  of  foods.  Two  class  hours, 
two  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Credit,   I. 

498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research.  Thesis  option.  By 
arrangement  with  Department 
and/or  Honors  Office.  Credit,  f. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  Depart- 
ment and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  1-5. 

502  (II)  (374)  Nutritional  Effects  of 
Food  Processing  and  Preparation 

The  effect  of  preparation  and 
processing  on  the  nutritional  value 
of  foods.  Leaching  and  destruction 
of  vitamins  and  minerals,  effects  of 
heat  and  oxygen  on  carbohydrates, 
lipids,  and  proteins,  available  and 
unavailable  nutrients  consequent  on 
processing,  and  potentially  toxic 
compounds  produced.  Prerequisite, 
FS&N  430  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

504  (I),  (II)  (380)  Special  Topics  in 
World  Food  Technology 

Selected  problems  concerned  with 
food  science  and  allied  areas  in  solu- 


tion of  world  food  problems.  Two 
class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

512  (312)  Experimental  Foods 

Fundamental  principles  of  food 
quality  evaluation,  development  of 
independent  research  problems. 
Prerequisites,  FS&N  210,  Organic 
Chemistry  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. One  class  hour,  two  3-hour  labo- 
ratory periods. 

518  (360)  Advanced  Methods  of 

Computerization  in  Nutrition  and 
Food  Service 

The  mathematical  foundations  of 
computations  with  food  nutrient  and 
recipe  data.  The  data  file  structure 
of  computerized  food  and  nutrient 
accounting  systems.  The  principle  of 
mathematical  optimizations,  tech- 
niques and  its  utilization  in  com- 
puterized menu  planning  and 
scheduling  models.  Laboratory  work 
with  computer  applications.  Pre- 
requisites, FS&N  552,  MOT  301  and 
MATH  1 12  or  equivalents. 

524  (II)  (258)  Animal  Products 

Principles  of  processing,  handling, 
packaging  and  storage  of  animal  and 
other  protein  foods.  Chemical  and 
structural  aspects  of  muscle  as  they 
relate  to  quality  evaluation  and  pres- 
ervation. Two  class  hours,  one 
2-hour  lecture-demonstration. 

541  (352)  Food  Chemistry 

The  chemistry  of  food  products. 
Chemical,  physical  and  biological 
changes  in  foods  at  the  cellular  and 
molecular  levels  during  storage  and 
processing.  Emphasizes  water,  cell 
structure,  carbohydrates  and  lipids 
of  foods.  Prerequisite,  organic 
chemistry,  may  be  taken  concur- 
rently. 

542  (353)  Food  Chemistry 

Tiie  chemistry  of  food  products. 
Chemical,  physical  and  biological 
changes  in  foods  at  the  cellular  and 
molecular  levels  during  storage  and 
processing.  Emphasizes  food  pro- 
teins, enzymes,  vitamins  and  flavor 
chemistry.  May  be  taken  separately 
from  FS&N  541.  Prerequisite,  or- 
ganic chemistry  or  concurrent  re- 
gistration. 
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552  (340)  Nutrition  in  the  Life  Cycle 

Nutritional  needs  at  various  stages  in 
the  life  cycle,  i.e.,  pregnancy  and  lac- 
tation, infancy,  childhood,  adoles- 
cence, adult  life  and  the  aged.  Pre- 
requisite, FS&N  430  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

561  (II)  (361)  Food  Processing 

Introduction  to  the  food  industry, 
principles  of  processing  and  preser- 
vation in  current  usage.  Statistical 
quality  control  procedures.  Three 
class  hours,  laboratories  by  ar- 
rangement. 

562  (I)  (362)  Food  Processing 
Laboratory 

Application  and  utilization  of  pilot 
plant  equipment  to  study  and  evalu- 
ate principles  of  commercial  practice 
in  the  food  industry.  Introduction  to 
advanced  techniques  of  food 
processing.  One  class  hour,  one 
4-hour  laboratory  period.  Prerequi- 
site, FS&N  561. 

565  (I)  (365)  Unit  Operations 

Technical  principles  involved  in  the 
processing  of  food,  milk  and  dairy 
products.  Two  class  hours,  one 
2-hour  laboratory  period. 

572  (II)  (342)  Community  Nutrition 

Community  response  through  its 
agencies  and  institutions,  public, 
private,  and  voluntary,  in  providing 
nutrition  care  services  and  educa- 
tion. Prerequisite,  FS&N  552  or 
permission  of  instructor.  Lecture 
and  field  experience.  Given  alternate 
years.  Credit,  1-3. 

577  (I)  (343)  Nutritional  Problems  of 
the  United  States 

The  factors  within  the  developed 
countries,  especially  the  United 
States,  resulting  from  and  causing 
malnutrition.  Obesity,  coronary 
heart  disease,  food  fads  and  quack- 
ery, food  additives  and  uninten- 
tional residues.  Prerequisite,  FS&N 
552  or  permission  of  instructor. 

578  (I)  (344)  Nutritional  Problems  of 
Developing  Nations 

Malnutrition  in  developing  nations 
and  its  socioeconomic  background. 
Protein-energy  malnutrition  in 
childhood,     famine,     vitamin     and 


mineral  deficiency  diseases  and  the 
relationships  with  diets  as  consumed 
in  such  regions.  The  synergism  be- 
tween nutrition  and  infection  and 
the  role  of  international  agencies  in 
fighting  malnutrition.  Prerequisite, 
FS&N  552  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

579  (345)  Nutrition  in  Disease 

Physiological  basis  for  therapeutic 
diets  in  certain  diseases.  Current 
medical  and  nutrition  literature 
used.  Prerequisite,  FS&N  552, 
BIOCHM  420,  ZOOL  235,  or  per- 
mission of  instructor.  Given  alter- 
nate years. 

581  (I)  (371)  Analysis  of  Food  Products 

Physical,  chemical,  microbiological 
and  microscopical  methods.  Pre- 
requisite, analytical  chemistry.  Two 
class  hours,  one  4-hour  laboratory 
period. 

582  (II)  (372)  Objective  Analytical 
Methods  and  Instrumentation 

Continuation  of  581.  Prerequisite, 
FS&N  581.  Two  class  hours,  one 
4-hour  laboratory  period. 

584  (II)  (384)  Sensory  Evaluation 
Methods 

An  introduction  to  sensory  mea- 
surements in  the  evaluation  and  ac- 
ceptance of  foods.  Panel  tests  and 
their  statistical  interpretations;  taste, 
odor,  color,  and  texture  mea- 
surements. Methodology  of  con- 
sumer testing  and  statisdcal  in- 
terpretation of  data.  Two  class 
hours,  one  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Forestry  and  Wildlife 
Management 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  Donald  R. 
Progulske.  Professors  Abbott,  C.  F.  Cole, 
Gatslick,  Larson,  MacConnell,  Mader, 
Marra;  Assiciate  Professors  Bond.  Car- 
lozzi,  Dodge,  Greeley,  Hoadley,  Kennelly, 
Reed,  Rice,  Wilson;  Assistant  Professors 
A.  B.  Cole,  Fischer,  Mawson,  Parrish. 

FORESTRY 

212   (I),  (II)  Dendrology 

Taxonomic  features,  silvical  charac- 
teristics, and  distribution  of  princi- 
pal tree  species  of  temperate  North 


America.  Permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor required  by  all  non-forestry 
majors.  Three  class  hours,  two 
2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 

221   (121)  (II)  Timber  Harvesting 

Timber  harvesting  and  primary 
conversion  of  wood  products. 

225  (I)  January  Intersession  and 
Summer 

The  Elements  of  Forest 
Mensuration 

The  measurement  of  trees,  stands, 
and  forest  products;  practice  in 
timber  estimating  and  log  scaling; 
collection  and  compilation  of  forest 
inventory  data.  Two  class  hours,  one 
4-hour  laboratory  period.  Summer 
and  January  intersession  course,  3 
40-hour  weeks. 

316  (216)  (I)  Tree  Growth 

An  introduction  to  the  development 
of  tree  root  and  shoot  systems,  wood 
production  and  distribution,  phase 
changes  and  the  relation  of  a  tree  to 
its  environment.  Prerequisite, 
BOTANY  100.  Two  class  hours. 

Credit,  2. 

323  (223)  (I)  Silvics 

Principles  of  forest  ecology  as  a 
foundation  for  silviculture  and 
forest  management,  environmental 
factors;  development  of  trees  and 
forest  communities;  forest 

influences.  FOREST  212  and 
FOREST  225  are  required.  Two 
class  hours,  one  4-hour  laboratory 
period.  Credit,  4. 

324  (224)  (I)  Forest  Soils 

Effects  of  soil  properties  on  tree 
growth;  relationship  of  soils  to  sil- 
viculture, harvesting,  watersheds, 
wildlife,  and  forest  recreation;  forest 
soil  description,  classification  and 
mapping.  Two  class  hours,  one 
4-hour  laboratory  period. 

329  (229)  (I)  Forest  Protection 

Principles  of  protecting  forests  from 
fire,  insects,  disease,  domestic  ani- 
mals, wildlife,  and  atmospheric 
agencies.  Open  to  junior  and  senior 
forestry  majors.  Permission  of  in- 
structor required  by  others. 
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334  (234)  Advanced  Forest  Mensuration 

The  theory  and  application  of  sam- 
pling techniques  in  forest  survey. 
Continuous  Forest  Inventory  tech- 
niques; analysis  of  growth  and  yield 
techniques.  Prerequisites,  FOREST 
225  and  basic  statistics.  Two  class 
hours,  one  4-hour  laboratory  period. 

1335  (235)  (II)  Forestry  Economics 

The  application  of  economic  princi- 
ples to  the  allocation  of  land,  labor, 
and  capital  in  forest  enterprises; 
marketing  and  pricing  theory  of 
forest  crops.  Prerequisite,  ECON 
103. 

391   (I)  (392)  (II)  Forestry  Seminar 

Specialized  study  in  a  selected  area 
of  forestry.  For  seniors  only. 

396  (385),  496  (386)  Special  Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement with  members  of  the  de- 
partment. Credit,  1-6. 

426  (226)  (I)  The  Principles  of 
Silviculture 

Culture  of  forest  crops;  regenera- 
tion and  intermediate  cuttings,  sil- 
vicides,  slash  disposal;  planting,  di- 
rect seeding,  nursery  management; 
interactions  with  forest  management 
for  water,  wildlife,  and  recreation. 
FOREST  323  required.  Open  to 
junior  and  senior  forestry  majors. 
Permission  of  instructor  required  by 
others.  3  class  hours,  1  4-hour  labo- 
ratory period.  Credit,  4. 

431   (231)  (I)  Aerial  Photogrammetry 

The  application  of  photogrammetry 
in  forestry,  wildlife  biology,  geogra- 
phy and  other  fields  concerned  with 
large  land  surfaces;  photographic  in- 
terpretation and  map  making  from 
aerial  photographs.  Two  class  hours, 
one  4-hour  laboratory  period. 

436  (236)  (I)  Forest  Resources  Policy 

Forest  policy  in  the  United  States; 
institutional,  social,  political  and 
economic  factors  affecting  forest  re- 
sources policy  development.  Current 
policy  problems.  Two  class  hours, 
one  2-hour  seminar. 


440  (240)  (II)  Principles  of  Forest 
Management 

Multiple-use  management  of  forest 
land  for  wood,  water,  wildlife,  and 
recreation;  organization  of  the  forest 
for  sustained-yield  management; 
prerparation  of  management  plans. 
Prerequisite  for  the  laboratory, 
FOREST  225,  335.  Three  class 
hours,  one  4-hour  laboratory  period. 
Laboratory  period  required  for 
forestry  majors. 

498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  ar- 
rangement with  Department  and/or 
Honors  Office.  Credit,  4. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  Depart- 
ment and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  1-5. 

527  (227)  (II)  Tree  Physiology 

Growth  and  development  during  the 
life  cycle  of  trees,  emphasizing  the 
whole-plant  approach  and  phenom- 
ena best  studied  in  trees;  the  physio- 
logical basis  of  silviculture.  Pre- 
requisite, BOTANY  211,  or 
FOREST  316.  Two  class  hours.  One 
3-hour  laboratory  period. 

528  (228)  (II)  Forest  Hydrology 
Principles  and  factors  controlling  the 
hydrologic  cycle  on  forest  lands.  Re- 
view of  forest  watershed  manage- 
ment research  on  the  influence  of 
soils,  vegetation,  and  management 
practices  on  water  yields  and  water 
quality.  Watershed  management  as  a 
part  of  integrated  forest  land  man- 
agement. Two  lecture  hours,  one 
3-hour  laboratory  recitation  period. 

532   (232)  (II)  Forest  Tree  Improvement 

Tree  introduction,  geographic  varia- 
tion, tree  selection,  vegetative 
propagation,  controlled  pollination 
and  hybridization,  seed  orchard 
management.  Prerequisite,  FOREST 
212,  426.  Permission  of  instructor 
required. 

NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Freshman  and  sophomore  students  in 
this  field  will  be  enrolled  as  pre-NAREST 
students  in  the  College  of  Food  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 


100  (I)  and  Summer.  Conservation  of 
Natural  Resources 

Conservation  principles  and  their 
application  to  problems  in  soils,  wa- 
ter, forests,  wildlife,  mineral  and 
general  landscape  resources;  rela- 
tionship of  conservation  to  national 
development. 

391   (I),  392  (II)  Natural  Resources 
Seminar 

Specialized  study  in  a  selected  area 
of  natural  resources.  For  seniors 
only. 

396  (385),  496  (386)  Special  Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement with  members  of  the  de- 
partment. Credit,  1-6. 

498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  ar- 
rangement with  Department  and/or 
Honors  Office.  Credit,  4. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  Depart- 
ment and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  1-5. 
WOOD  TECHNOLOGY 

391   (I),  392  (II)  Wood  Technology 
Seminar 

Specialized  study  in  a  selected  area 
of  wood  utilization  and  technology. 
For  upperclass  students  only. 

396    (385),  496  (386)  Special  Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement with  members  of  the  de- 
partment. Credit,  1-6. 

401   (201)  (I)  Wood  Anatomy  and 
Identification 

A  basic  anatomical  study  of  wood 
elements,  their  structural  character- 
istics and  function;  identification  of 
woods.  Prerequisite,  BOTANY  100. 
2  class  hours,  1  3-hour  laboratory 
period. 

4|02   (202)  (II)  Primary  Timber 
Conversion 

Survey  of  operations,  principally 
sawmilling,  in  the  primary  conver- 
sion of  logs  into  lumber  and  allied 
by-products;   drying,  grading,   han- 
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dling  and  market  distribution  of 
sawmill  products.  Not  open  to  stu- 
dents in  Forest  Management  except 
by  special  permission. 

403  (203)  (I)  Forest  Products 

An  overview  of  the  contribution  of 
the  forest  to  man's  requirements  for 
shelter,  paper  products,  furniture, 
food,  and  chemicals;  emphasis  on 
the  sociological  and  economic  im- 
portance and  long  range  potential  of 
forest  fiber  including  recycling. 

404  (204)  (II)  Properties  of  Wood 

The  physical  and  mechanical 
properties  of  wood  and  their  impor- 
tance in  wood  utilization.  Tech- 
niques for  physical  measurement 
and  mechanical  testing.  Prerequisite, 
WDTECH  201.  Two  class  hours,  one 
3-hour  laboratory  period. 

498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  ar- 
rangement with  Department  and/or 
Honors  Office.  Credit,  4. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  Depart- 
ment and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  1-5. 

506  (206)  (II)  Wood  Machining 
Technology 

Fundamental  principles  of  knife  and 
sawtooth  action  as  applied  to  prob- 
lems of  severing,  surfacing,  and 
shaping;  general  survey  of  commer- 
cial wood  machining  equipment. 
Several  field  trips.  Prerequisites, 
WDTECH  201  and  204.  Two  class 
hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

508  (208)  (I)  Wood  Seasoning  and 
Preservation 

Properties  of  wood  in  relation  to  dry- 
ing and  preservation;  theory  and 
practice  of  air  seasoning,  kiln  drying, 
and  preservative  treatment.  Several 
field  trips.  Prerequisite,  WDTECH 
204  recommended.  Two  class  hours, 
one  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

511    (211)  (I)  Wood  Adhesive 
Technology 

Basic  concepts,  theories,  and  applied 
techniques  of  gluing  wood  and 
fibrous     composites.     Prerequisites, 


WDTECH  201  and  204.  WDTECH 
238  recommended.  Two  class  hours, 
one  3-hour  laboratory. 

512  (212)  (II)  Wood  Coating 
Technology 

Basic  concepts  and  applied  tech- 
niques in  wood  substrate  surface 
modification,  inckiding  materials 
and  methods  for  finishing  wood  and 
fibrous  composites.  Prerequisites, 
WDTECH  201  and  204.  Organic 
Chemistry  recommended.  Two  class 
hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

538  (238)  (II)  Chemical  Processing  of 
Wood 

Introduction  to  the  chemistry  and 
surface  phenomena  of  the  principal 
products  found  in  wood.  Prerequi- 
site, Organic  Chemistry. 


WILDLIFE  AND  FISHERIES  BIOLOGY 

The  first  professional  degree  in  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  Biology  is  the  master's  de- 
gree; for  this  reason  study  toward  the 
bachelor's  degree  should  be  regarded  as  a 
pre-professional  program.  Students  who 
do  not  plan  to  enter  graduate  school  are 
urged  to  meet  with  their  advisors  to  select 
electives  and  plan  their  course  of  study 
accordingly.  Students  wishing  to  enroll  in 
Wildlife  Biology  should  declare  pre- 
WILDLIFE  in  the  College  of  Food  and 
Natural  Resources  as  their  major  for  their 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  years. 

WILDLIFE  BIOLOGY 

261    (I)  Principles  of  Wildlife 
Management 

Fundamental  ecology  and  principles 
of  wildlife  management.  Emphasis 
on  population  characteristics  and  re- 
sponses. Two  class  hours,  one 
4-hour  laboratory  period. 

362   (262)  (II)  Techniques  of  Wildlife 
Management 

Methods  of  collecting  and  interpret- 
ing data  in  wildlife  management. 
Emphasis  on  field  and  laboratory 
experience  in  census  methods  and 
criteria  for  determining  sex,  age  and 
other  characteristics  of  wild  birds 
and  mammals.  Prerequisite,  elemen- 
tary statistics.  Two  class  hours,  one 
4-hour  laboratory  period.  For 
Wildlife  majors  only. 


391   (I),  392  (II)  Wildlife  Seminar 

Specialized  study  in  a  selected  area 
of  wildlife  biology  or  management. 
For  upper  level  students  only. 

Credit,  1-3. 

396  (385),  496  (386)  Special  Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement with  members  of  the  de- 
partment. Credit,  1-6. 

498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research.  Thesis  option.  By 
arrangement  with  Department 
and/or  Honors  Office.  Credit,  4. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  Depart- 
ment and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  1-5. 

563  (363)  Management  of  Wetland 
Wildlife 

The  origins,  important  characteris- 
tics and  distribution  of  wetland 
wildlife  habitat  in  North  America 
and  other  portions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  Multiple  values  of  wet- 
lands, public  management  practices 
and  principal  wetland  wildlife 
species.  Two  class  hours,  one  4-hour 
laboratory  period.  Laboratory  sec- 
tion restricted  to  Wildlife  majors. 

Credit,  2-3. 

564  (264)  Management  of  Upland 
Wildlife 

Life  histories,  identification,  and 
habitat  requirements  of  upland 
game  birds,  game  mammals,  and 
furbearers;  management  of  upland 
habitats  offered  in  alternate  years. 
Two  class  hours,  one  4-hour  labora- 
tory period.  Credit,  2-3. 

FISHERIES  BIOLOGY 

391   (I),  392  (II)  Fisheries  Seminar 

Specialized  study  in  a  selected  area 
of  fisheries  biology.  For  upper  level 
student  only.  Credit,  1-3. 


396  (385),  496  (386)  Special  Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement. Credit,  1-6. 
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498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research.  Thesis  option.  By 
arrangement  with  Department 
and/or  Honors  Office.  Credit,  4. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  Depart- 
ment and/or  Honors. 

Credit,  1-5. 

565   (265)  (I)  Techniques  of  Fisheries 
Biology 

Principles  and  techniques  of  fishery 
management,  stressing  population 
and  growth  dynamics,  and  field 
procedures.  Prerequisite,  ZOOL 
300. 

567  (267)  (I)  Laboratory  in  Principles  of 
Fisheries  Biology 

Field  techniques  in  fisheries  biology; 
operation  and  use  of  fishery  re- 
search and  management  equipment. 
Laboratory  analysis  of  field-collected 
data.  Concurrent  enrollment  in 
FISH  265.  I  4-hour  laboratory. 

Credit,  I. 

570  (270)  (II)  Ecology  of  Fishes 

Biological  response  of  fishes  to  the 
environment.  Aspects  of  growth, 
speciation,  zoogeography,  schooling, 
homing,  and  population  and  com- 
munity dynamics  will  be  considered. 
Prerequisites,  FISH  265  and  ZOOL 
300  or  permission  of  instructor. 

572   (272)  (II)  Introduction  to  Marine 
Fisheries 

Factors  affecting  world  marine 
fisheries  resources  and  develop- 
ment. Review  of  selected  species  of 
commercial  importance  and  selected 
world  fisheries.  Prerequisite,  FISH 
265,  2  class  hours,  1  4-hour  labora- 
tory. 


Division  of  Home 
Economics 

Director:  Professor  Helen  R.  Vaznaian. 
Professors  Merchant,  Niederpruem, 
Wright;  Associate  Professors  Green, 
Hawes,  Lopez-Ansari.  Miller,  Murphy, 
Wheeler;  Assistant  Professors  Moroney, 
Schumacher;  Lecturers  Pullen  and  Tuck. 


The  Division  of  Home  Economics 
provides  programs  of  study  as  follows: 
home  economics  education,  home  economics 
cooperative  extension,  home  economics  in  busi- 
ness including  fashion  marketing,  and  home 
economics  in  community  services. 

Individualized  interdisciplinary  pro- 
grams may  be  pursued  in  consultation 
with  the  Director  of  the  Division  and 
under  the  advisorship  of  a  faculty  com- 
mittee. 

Programs  for  majors  in  the  Division  of 
Home  Economics  for  the  Freshman  year 
(3  credit  courses): 

HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 
OR  FASHION  MARKETING 

First  Semester 

RHET    (Language    &    Writing    or    Lan- 
guage &  Speech) 
PSYCH,  SOCIOL  or  ECON 
MATH  or  SCIENCE 
Home  Economics  Education  Majors  elect: 
HOM  EC  259,  Quality  Analysis  of  Ap- 
parel 

and/or 
HOM  EC  270,  Textiles  for  Consumer  I 
Fashion  Marketing  Majors  elect: 
HOM  EC  265,  Fashion  Marketing 

and/or 
HOM  EC  270,  Textiles  for  Consumer  I 

Second  Semester 

RHET    (Language    &    Writing    or    Lan- 
guage &  Speech) 
PSYCH,  SOCIOL  or  ECON 
MATH  or  SCIENCE 
Home  Economics  Education  Majors  elect: 
HOM  EC  225,  Design  Fundamentals 
HOM  EC  259,  Quality  Analysis  of  Ap- 
parel and/or  HOM  EC  270,  Textiles 
for  Consumer  I 
Fashion  Marketing  Majors  elect: 

HOM  EC  225,  Design  Fundamentals 
HOM     EC     265,    Fashion     Marketing 

and/or 
HOM  EC  270,  Textiles  for  Consumer  I 

COMSUMER  ECONOMICS,  CO- 
OPERATIVE EXTENSION  OR 
COMMUNITY  SERVICES 

First  Semester 

RHET    (Language    &    Writing   or    Lan- 
guage &  Speech) 
PSYCH  or  SOCIOL 
ECON 

MATH  or  SCIENCE 
ELECTIVE 


Second  Semester 

RHET  (Language  &  Writing  or  Lan- 
guage &  Speech) 

PSYCH  or  SOCIOL 

HOM  EC  280,  Economic  Problems  of  the 
Family 

ELECTIVES  (Two  courses) 


191   Freshman  Seminar 

Reports  and  discussion  of  current  re- 
search and/or  issues  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics. Credit,  2. 

11h  (125)  Design  Fundamentals 

The  language  of  two-dimensional 
design  relationships,  studied 
through  a  series  of  design  problems. 
Provides  a  basic  visual  grammar; 
may  serve  as  a  foundation  for 
further  study. 

235  Applied  Design:  Textiles 

Experimental  design  projects  in 
loom  weaving  and  surface  patterns 
using  the  techniques  of  silkscreen, 
tie-dye,  Batik  and  block  printing. 
Prerequisite,  HOM  EC  225,  ART 
102  or  equivalent. 

259  Quality  Analysis  of  Apparel 

Analysis  of  quality  standards  in  ap- 
parel; emphasis  on  aesthetic  design 
and  creative  expression,  functional 
characteristics  and  satisfactions  of 
construction  and  materials,  eco- 
nomic factors  of  cost  and  mainte- 
nance. Students  receiving  less  than 
Level  1  on  Clothing  Pre-Test  (ad- 
ministered at  first  class  meetings) 
must  sign  up  for  special  1 -credit  in- 
dividualized modular  program. 

265  (170)  Fashion  Marketing 

Importance  of  fashion  and  the  allied 
areas  that  form  the  fashion  industry. 
Interrelationship  of  designers,  tex- 
tile industry,  foreign  and  domestic 
markets  and  the  manufacturer. 

270  (240)  Textiles  for  the  Consumer 

Theories  and  processes  underlying 
manufacture  and  development  of 
textile  products  as  a  basis  for  the 
application  of  decision-making  pro- 
cesses. 

272  Principles  and  Concepts  of 
Retailing 

Principles  and  concepts  requisite  for 
successful  retail  distribution,  history 
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and  current  trends  in  retailing.  Pre- 
requisites, HOM  EC  265,  MKTG  301 . 


273  (361)  Apparel  Design  I, 
Flat  Pattern 

Theory  of  apparel  design  developed 
through  flat  pattern  methods.  Prob- 
lems include  fitting  master  pattern, 
creation  and  execution  of  original 
designs.  Prerequisite,  HOM  EC  259, 
or  Level  2  score  on  Clothing  Pre- 
Test  and  special  1 -credit  problem  on 
fitting  and  alterations. 

275  (260)  Household  Equipment 

Physical  principles,  construction, 
materials,  and  economic  con- 
siderations underlying  selection,  use 
and  care  of  household  equipment. 
Two  class  hours,  one  2-hour  labora- 
tory period. 

276  Product  Analysis:  Nontextile 

Consumer  products  from  design 
through  the  manufacture  and  distri- 
bution channels.  Evaluation  of 
products  as  they  relate  to  consumer 
needs  and  ecology. 

280  (211)  Economic  Problems  of  the 
Family 

Personal  finance  at  various  income 
levels  and  during  different  stages  of 
the  life  cycle. 

282  (220)  Theory  and  Application  of 
Management 

Interrelationships  in  management 
and  decision-making  of  family  val- 
ues, goals,  and  circumstances;  use  of 
human  and  material  resources  for 
maximum  economy,  satisfaction  and 
family  well-being. 

285  (212)  Consumer  Economics 

Application  of  macro-  and  micro- 
economic  theories  and  concepts  to 
an  understanding  of  consumer  de- 
mand within  a  market  economy,  in- 
come distribution,  consumer  spend- 
ing and  saving. 

291   Sophomore  Seminar  Home 
Economics  Education 

Reports  and  discussion  of  current 
research  and/or  issues  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics Education.  Credit,  2. 


300  (215)  The  Consumer  and  Economic 
Problems 

Contemporary  economic  problems 
as  they  affect  families.  Affluence  and 
poverty,  fiscal  policies,  delivery  of 
public  goods. 

305  (274)  Consumer  Attitudes  and 
Demand 

The  motives,  attitudes,  and  expecta- 
tions of  consumer  behavior  as 
influencing  variables  operating 
within  and  on  the  market.  Prerequi- 
sites, ECON  100,  PSYCH  100, 
SOCIOL  101,  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

310  Legal  Aspects  of  Consumer  Interest 

Consumer  protection  as  afforded 
the  consumer  in  the  market  by  Fed- 
eral, State  and  private  agencies  and 
recent  court  decisions.  Protections 
which  should  be  afforded  the  con- 
sumer, legal  and  otherwise. 

320  Resource  Management  for 
Exceptional  Families 

Special  managerial  problems  faced 
by  families  with  exceptional  imbal- 
ances in  resources.  Analysis  of  tech- 
niques of  compensating  for  resource 
limitations  in  families  in  poverty, 
with  health  handicaps,  with  young 
mothers  in  the  labor  force,  one- 
parent  families,  student  couples,  and 
retired  couples. 

325  (241)  Textiles  for  the  Interior 

Basic  factors  related  to  durability, 
maintenance,  appearance,  appro- 
priateness, performance  and  cost  of 
textiles  used  in  residential,  commer- 
cial and  public  interiors. 

342  Textiles  for  the  Consumer  II 

Current  developments  and  research 
in  the  field  of  textiles  affecting  con- 
sumer satisfactions  with  product  ser- 
viceability and  legislative  projections. 
Prerequisite,  HOM  EC  270  or  325. 

355  (255)  Man  and  Clothing 

The  impact  of  clothing  and  textiles 
on  the  individual  and  society; 
sociological,  psychological  and  eco- 
nomic implications  as  seen  in  histori- 
cal and  contemporary  perspective. 
Prerequisite,  PSYCH  100,  SOCIOL 
101  or  ANTH  104. 


357   (257)  Contemporary  Fashion 
Analysis 

Development  of  current  fashion, 
current  fashions  in  relation  to  the 
principles  of  design  and  color,  and 
individual  variables.  Prerequisite, 
HOM  EC  225. 

365   Perspectives  in  the  Clothing 
Profession 

Literature,  research,  current  issues 
and  trends  with  implications  for  the 
clothing  professional  in  educational 
programs,  social  and  governmental 
agencies,  consumer  and  business  or- 
ganizations. 

370  Dynamics  of  Community 

The  psycho-social  dynamics  of 
human  interaction  which  establish 
authentic  primary  relationships. 
Functional,  geographic  and  classical 
communities  are  considered  to  de- 
termine key  variables. 

371  Community  Organization  and 
Services 

An  experience  of  short-term  reci- 
procity between  theory  and  practice 
analyzing  community-based  human 
service  delivery  systems.  Techniques 
of  intervention  and  interagency 
coordination  in  light  of  personnel 
and  recipient  needs,  attitudes  and 
resources. 

373  (363)  Apparel  Design  II, 
Comparative  Materials  and 
Methods 

Experimentation,  execution  and 
e\aluation  of  methods  and  materials 
as  they  relate  to  design,  performance 
and  maintenance  factors  in  ad- 
vanced structuring  and  creation  of 
apparel.  Prerequisite,  HOM  EC  259, 
or  Level  2  score  on  Clothing  Pre- 
Test  and  special  1 -credit  problem  on 
fitting  and  alterations. 

374  Retail  Sales  Promotion 

Principles  and  concepts  of  sales 
promotion,  including  advertising 
types  and  techniques  and  methods 
of  display.  Prerequisite,  HOM  EC 
272. 

382  Curriculum  and  Methods  in  Home 
Economics 

Organization,  scope  and  sequence  of 
learning  experiences  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics  Education.    Philosophv   and 
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content  of  curriculum,  development 
or  resource  units,  and  methods  of 
teaching.  Prerequisites,  PSYCH  205, 
355  and  EDUC  351.  4  class  hours. 

Credit,  4. 

391  Junior  Seminar,  Home  Economics 
Education 

Reports  and  discussion  of  current 
research  and/or  issues  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics Education.  Credit,  2. 

392  Seminar  in  Fashion  Marketing 

Reports  and  discussion  of  current 
research  and/or  issues  in  Fashion 
Marketing. 

394,  395  Seminar  in  Home  Economics 

Reports  and  discussion  of  current 
research  and/or  issues  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics. Credit,  1-3. 

398  Practicum/Student  Teaching  in 
Home  Economics 

Directed  student  teaching  in  Home 
Economics  at  the  secondary  level. 

Credit,  3-12. 

396,  496  (385,  386)  Special  Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement with  members  of  the  de- 
partment. Credit,  1-6. 


488  (388)  Field  Experience 


Credit,  1-15. 


489  (389)  Field  Experience 

Credit,  1-15. 

489A  (389A)  Retailing  Field  Experience 

Supervised  work-study  program  in- 
cluding 3  months  off-campus  experi- 
ence in  cooperating  stores;  evalua- 
tion of  student's  training,  experience 
and  development.  Prerequisites, 
MKTG  301  and  410,  HOM  EC  272 
and  374,  6-8  weeks  prior  selling  ex- 
perience and  permission  of  the  de- 
partment. 

Credit,  15. 

491   Senior  Seminar  in  Home 
Economics  Education 

Reports  and  discussion  of  current 
research  and/or  issues  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics Education. 

498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  ar- 
rangement with  Department  and/or 
Honors  Office.  Credit,  4. 


499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  Depart- 
ment and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  1-5. 

510  (265)  History  of  Costume 

Western  costume  from  ancient  civili- 
zations to  the  present;  exploration  of 
the  relationship  of  clothing  to  the 
period.  Prerequisite,  HIST  101  or 
111. 

540   (381)  Adult  Education  in  Home 
Economics 

Philosophy  and  principles  of  adult 
education,  and  the  community  and 
organizational  factors  affecting  their 
development.  Field  trips  include  ob- 
servation of  adult  education  pro- 
grams in  community  organizations 
and  agencies. 

591   Seminar/Readings  in  Child 
Development 

Reports  and  discussion  of  current 
research  and/or  issues  in  Child  De- 
velopment. 


Hotel,  Restaurant  and 
Travel  Administration 

Head  of  Department:  Associate  Professor 
Stevenson  W.  Fletcher,  Professors  Esh- 
bach,  Cournoyer,  Wrisley;  Associate 
Professors  Manning,  McCuUough,  Pizam; 
Lecturer  Lattuca. 

All  students  are  required  to  complete  at 
least  800  hours  of  paid  work  experience 
in  the  hotel,  restaurant,  or  travel  field — or 
400  hours  of  paid  work  experience  and 
completion  of  HRTA  310  and  HRTA 
311.  Students  may  elect  a  concentration 
of  courses  in  one  of  these  areas  of  study; 
Hotel  Administration,  Restaurant  Ad- 
ministration, Travel  and  Tourism,  or  In- 
stitution Management.  See  the  de- 
partmental bulletin,  The  Passkey,  for  De- 
tails. 


100  (I),  (II)  Introductory 

An  orientation  to  the  hotel,  restau- 
rant and  travel  industry.  Develop- 
ment of  the  industry;  current  trends 
and  opportunities  in  the  various  sec- 
tors of  the  industry. 


156  (I),  (II)  Food  Production 
Management  I 

Basic  principles  of  menu  planning 
and  the  management  of  purchasing, 
food  production,  and  service.  Two 
class  hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory. 

168  (I),  (II)  Wines  and  Spirits  in  Food 
Service  Operations 

The  selection,  pricing,  merchandis- 
ing, and  service  of  wines  and  spirits 
in  restaurants,  clubs,  and  other  food 
service  operations.  Factors  in  deter- 
mining which  wines  should  be  of- 
fered in  a  particular  food  service  op- 
eration. Recognition  of  better  known 
wines,  American  and  imported.  One 
class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

202  (I),  (II)  Personnel  Management  in 
Hotels,  Restaurants,  and  the  Travel 
Industry 

The  management  of  people  in  food 
service,  hotels,  and  the  travel  indus- 
try; leadership  and  motivation,  or- 
ganization, training  and  manage- 
ment development,  job  analysis, 
wage  and  salary  administration,  and 
work  simplification. 

203,  204  (I)  Guest  Lecture  Series 

Analysis  of  trends  and  practices  by 
leaders  of  the  hotel,  restaurant  and 
travel  field.  One  class  hour. 

Credit,  1-2. 

211   (I),  (II)  Food  Service  Management 

Practices  used  by  the  food  service 
industry  pertaining  to  purchasing, 
receiving,  and  issuing  food,  bever- 
ages, and  other  supplies.  Principles 
of  food  and  beverage  cost  control. 

220  (120)  (I),  (II)  Travel  and  Tourism 

Travel;  trends,  travel-modes,  eco- 
nomic impact  on  destination  area. 
Tourism  development  and  market- 
ing. Prerequisite,  HRTA  100  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

230  (130)  (I),  (II)  School  Food  Service 
Management 

School  food  service  administrative 
policy,  funding,  recordkeeping,  per- 
sonnel management,  food  produc- 
tion logistics,  relationships  with 
power  groups,  legislation,  and  cur- 
rent trends.  Scheduled  field  trips. 
Prerequisites,  HRTA  156,  ACCTG 
221,  MOT  314  or  other  manage- 
ment course. 
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300  (I),  (II)  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
Merchandising 

Market  environment  in  which  the 
firm  operates;  communication  prin- 
ciples and  their  application  to  sales 
goals;  and  effective  utilization  of 
techniques  and  tools  of  merchandis- 
ing in  hotel,  restaurant,  and  similar 
enterprises.  For  seniors:  others  by 
permission  of  instructor. 

301  (II)  Hotel,  Restaurant  and  Travel 
Law 

Lavk's  as  applied  to  hotel,  food  service 
establishments,  and  the  travel  indus- 
try; a  consideration  of  bailments, 
contracts,  torts,  regulations,  insur- 
ance, and  sanitation. 

310  (I),  (II)  Hotel  Systems  and 
Operations 

Analysis  and  evaluation  of  hotel  sys- 
tems and  operations.  Emphasis  on 
analytical  techniques,  systems, 
computer-assisted  operations,  and 
change-induced  problems.  Oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  operations  of 
Campus  Center.  Prerequisites, 
HRTA  100,  202,  211.  Two  class 
hours,  laboratories  by  arrangement. 

311  (I),  (II)  Food  and  Beverage  Systems 
and  Operations 

Analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  food 
and  beverage  systems  and  opera- 
tions. Emphasis  on  analytical  tech- 
niques, systems,  and  operational 
decision-making  within  the  food  and 
beverage  complex.  Opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  food  and  beverage 
operations  of  the  Campus  Center. 
Prerequisites,  HRTA  156,  367,  211. 
Two  class  hours,  laboratories  by  ar- 
rangement. 

321   Advanced  Personnel  Management 
in  Hotels  and  Restaurants 

Reports  and  discussions  of  current 
practices  in  personnel  management 
in  the  Hospitality  Industry. 

330  (200)  (I),  (II)  Managerial 

Accounting  for  the  Hospitality 
Industry 

Financial  practices  and  systems  used 
in  hotels  and  restaurants.  Controls, 
capital  budgeting,  operational 
budgeting,  use  and  interpretation  of 
financial  statements,  and  specialized 
hotel   accounting   procedures.    Pre- 


requisite, course  m  accountmg. 
Non-majors  require  permission  of 
instructor. 

350  (I),  (11)  Quantity  Food  Management 

Management  of  food  production  in 
institutions,  quality  control,  recipe 
standardization,  portion  and  cost 
control,  menu  planning,  and  sim- 
plification. Prerequisite,  HRTA  156. 
2  class  hours,  1-4  hour  laboratory. 

Credit,  4. 

351  (I)  Institutional  Administration 

Principles  of  organization,  manage- 
ment, sanitation,  food  service  plan- 
ning, and  equipment  selection. 
Three  field  trips.  Prerequisite, 
HRTA  130  or  156.  2  class  hours,  1 
4-hour  laboratory.  Credit,  4. 

360  (267)  Advanced  Food  Production 
Management 

Analysis  of  factors  affecting  food 
production  in  the  food  service  indus- 
try, emphasizing  maintenance  of 
food  quality  and  nutritive  value. 
Evaluation  of  convenience  foods, 
new  food  ingredients,  and  commer- 
cial equipment.  Prerequisite,  HRTA 
156.  Two  class  hours.  One  3-hour 
laboratory. 

372  (II)  Quantity  Food  Purchasing 

Food  distribution  and  merchanding 
processes  as  they  relate  to  the  pur- 
chasing of  food  for  food  service. 
Prerequisites,  ACCTG  110,  ECON 
104. 

392  Seminar  in  Travel  and  Tourism 

The  interaction  between  the  broad 
area  of  the  travel  industry  and  its  re- 
lationship to  hotels,  restaurants,  and 
similar  firms,  with  special  attention 
to  management  decisions  made  in 
this  broader  context. 

393  Seminar  on  Labor  Relations 
Problems 

The  labor  relations  problems  pecu- 
liar to  the  hotel,  restaurant,  travel 
and  institutional  management  area, 
with  special  attention  to  negotiation, 
grievances,  and  collective  bargain- 
ing. 

394  Seminar  in  Food  I 

Reports  and  discussions  of  ciurent 
research  studies  in  food.  Permission 
of  instructor  required.  One  to  3  class 
hoiu's.  Credit,  2. 


395  Seminar  in  Institution 
Administration  II 

Reports  and  discussion  of  current 
research  studies  in  institution  admin- 
istration. Permission  of  instructor 
required.  One  to  3  class  hours. 

Credit,  2. 

396  (385),  496  (386)  Special  Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement. Credit,  1-6. 

491  (396)  Seminar  in  Food  Service 
Systems 

Selected  case  sttidies  in  the  food  ser- 
vice industry  to  enable  stiidents  to 
develop  analytical  and  decision- 
making abilities  in  solving  manage- 
ment and  operational  problems. 

492  (397)  Seminar 

Relationships  between  hospitality 
industry  problems,  trends  and  de- 
velopments, and  emerging  problems 
and  changes  of  society.  Two  class 
hours.  Credit,  2. 

498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research.  Thesis  option.  By 
arrangement  with  Department  and/ 
or  Honors  Office.  Credit,  4. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  Depart- 
rnent  and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  1-5. 


Landscape  Architecture 
and  Regional  Planning 

Acting  Head  of  Department:  Professor  Paul 
N.  Procopio.  Professors  Bacon,  Costley, 
Davis,  Fabos.  Greenbie,  King,  Mosher, 
Randall,  Scheffey,  Whaley,  Zube;  As- 
sociate Professors  Dines,  Hamilton,  Kent, 
Martin,  Sherrow;  Assistant  Professors 
Bumgardner,  Cramer,  Klar,  Olson,  Piatt; 
Instructor  VVillman;  Lecturers  Cope, 
Dominguez.  Greene,  Stewart. 

The  Department  offers  two  under- 
graduate programs:  En\ironmental  De- 
sign and  LeisiM'e  Studies  and  Resources. 
In  addition,  an  Option  in  Design  Studio  is 
a\ailable  under  the  Environmental  De- 
sign program.  For  information  on  Lei- 
sure Studies  and  Resources  see  that  head- 
ing below. 
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Students  who  are  interested  in  Plan- 
ning and/oi  a  general  introduction  to 
problems  of  the  physical/visual  environ- 
ment should  select  courses  under  the 
parent  major  Environmental  Design; 
those  interested  in  Landscape  Architec- 
ture should  select  courses  under  the  Op- 
tion in  Design  Studio,  which  has  limited 
enrollment. 

A  2.0  cumulative  quality  point  average 
is  required  for  admission  as  a  major  in 
this  department.  Admission  to  the  Design 
Studio  Option  and  to  the  senior  year 
studio  courses  is  based  on  the  following 
criteria:  1)  Demonstrated  aptitude  in  de- 
sign; 2)  an  overall  cumulative  average  of 
not  less  than  2.50;  and  3)  permission  of 
the  design  faculty. 

Aptitude  in  design  is  measured 
through  a  one-day  testing  program  taken 
at  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year.  In- 
terested Sophomores  and  potential  trans- 
fer students  should  sign  up  during  the 
Spring  Counselling  Period  for  the  tests 
which  are  given  on  several  occasions  in 
late  May. 

Freshmen  and  Sophomores  should 
concentrate  on  fulfilling  University  core 
requirements.  This  major  requires  cer- 
tain core  courses,  as  follows:  PSYCH  100 
(101)  Elementary  Psychology  (D);  one 
SOCIOLOGY  course  from  the  introduc- 
tory group  102  to  108  (D);  BOTANY  100 
or  101  General  Botany  (E);  GEOL  101 
Physical  Geology  (E)  and  two  courses  in 
quantitative  measurement.  Mathematics, 
Statistics  or  Computer  Science  (E). 
Some  recommended  core  courses  are: 
ior  Etiv.  Des.  majors:  HIST  150,  151  (C); 
ECON  103  (D);  POLSCI  220;  STAT  231. 
For  Design  Studio  Option:  ART  100,  111, 
113  (C);  ANTH  104  (D);  SOCIOL  103 
(D);  BOTANY  221  (121)  (E). 

ENVIRONMENTAL  DESIGN 

The  following  courses  are  required  in  se- 
quence: Junior  year.  Fall  semester,  EN- 
VDES  443  (243)  and  305;  Spring  semes- 
ter, ENVDES  444  (244)  and  474  (274); 
Senior  year.  Fall  semester,  ENVDES  447 
(347),  ENGL  151  (337);  Spring  semester, 
ENVDES  448  (348)  and  390A.  In  addi- 
tion, the  student  is  expected  to  relate 
seven  electives  into  a  strong  base  in  the 
natural  and/or  social  sciences.  The  De- 
partment provides  a  basic  list  of  accept- 
able courses  and  the  student  should  plan 
to  work  with  his  or  her  adviser  in  making 
these  selections. 


Option  in  Design  Studio 

The  following  courses  are  required  in  se- 
quence: Junior  year,  Fall  semester,  EN- 
VDES 335  (235),  315  and  443  (243); 
Spring  semester:  ENVDES  336  (236),  416 
(316),  444  (244)  and  474  (274);  Senior 
year,  Fall  semester,  ENVDES  327,  447 
(347)  and  453  (353);  Spring  semester, 
ENVDES  428  (328),  448  (348)  and  456 
(356).  Note  that  enrollment  in  ENVDES 
327,  428  (328),  453  (353)  and  456  (356)  is 
limited  for  Design  Option  Students. 

140  (I)  Visual  Awareness  of  the 
Physical  Environment  (D) 

Expands  consciousness  of  the 
physical/visual  environment.  Per- 
ceiving and  understanding  a  wide 
variety  of  environments;  their  uses 
and  problems.  Outlines  or  delimits 
courses  of  citizen  action.  Non-majors 
only. 

212  (II)  Principles  of  Graphic 
Communication 

Theories  of  projection  as  related  to 
graphic  communication.  Primarily 
for  non-majors.  1  class  hour,  6 
studio  hours.  Credit,  4. 

305  (I)  Dynamics  of  Human  Habitations 

Complex  of  interactions  between 
man  and  his  physical  environment. 
Uses  information  and  viewpoints 
from  psychology,  sociology,  biology, 
ecology,  ethology,  art,  architecture 
and  planning  to  locate  and  demon- 
strate fundamental  organizing  prin- 
ciples in  the  human  preception  and 
use  of  space,  and  its  effect  on  inter- 
personal relations.  Two  2-hour  lec- 
ture/seminar periods. 

315  (I)  Graphic  Communications  I 

Theories  of  projection  as  applied  to 
graphic  communications;  current 
techniques  in  the  graphic  communi- 
cation of  the  analyses  and  solutions 
of  various  environmental  design 
problems  and  the  development  of 
facility  in  various  media.  1  class 
hour,  6  studio  hours.  Credit,  4 

327  (I)  Basic  Applied  Design  I 

Development  of  an  approach  em- 
bodying the  application  of  theory 
and  design  principles  to  the  solution 
of  environmental  design  problems. 
Open  only  to  students  in  the  Design 
Studio  Option.  9  studio  hours. 

Credit,  4. 


335  (I)  (235)  Plant  Materials  I 

Introduction  to  trees,  shrubs  and 
other  plant  material  useful  in  land- 
scape plantings.  Prerequisite, 
BOTANY  100,  101  or  121.  2  class 
hours  two  2-hour  laboratory 
periods.  Credit,  4. 

336  (II)  (236)  Plant  Materials  II 

Introduction  to  trees,  shrubs  and 
other  plant  material  useful  in  land- 
scape plantings.  Prerequisite,  EN- 
VDES 335.  1  class  hour,  two  2-hour 
laboratory  periods. 

396  (385),  496  (386)  Special  Problems 

Supervised  individual  work  on  as- 
signed projects  for  qualified  seniors. 
With  permission  of  advisor  and  con- 
tract with  instructor.  Credit,  1-6. 

416  (II)  (316)  Graphic 
Communications  II 

Theories  of  projection  as  applied  to 
graphic  communications;  current 
techniques  in  the  graphic  communi- 
cation of  the  analyses  and  solutions 
of  various  environmental  design 
problems  and  the  development  of 
facility  in  various  media.  Prerequi- 
site ENDES  212  or  315.  1  class  hour, 
6  studio  hours.  Credit,  4. 

428  (II)  (328)  Basic  Applied  Design 

The  development  of  an  approach 
embodying  the  application  of  theory 
and  design  principles  to  the  solution 
of  environmental  design  problems. 
Open  only  to  students  in  the  Design 
Studio  Option.  9  studio  hours. 

Credit,  4. 

443  (I)  (243)  History  and  Theory  I 

Broad  survey  of  the  history  of  the 
designed  human  environment,  from 
the  origins  of  human  society  into  the 
Renaissance. 

444  (II)  (244)  History  and  Theory  II 

Broad  survey  of  the  history  of  the 
designed  human  environment;  the 
Renaissance  to  the  present.  May  be 
elected  independently.  2  class  hours, 
1  discussion  period. 

447  (I)  (347)  Theory  I 

Natural  factors  which  influence  en- 
vironmental planning  and  site  de- 
velopment. Climate,  land  form,  soil, 
water  and  vegetation.  2  class  hours, 
1  discussion  period. 
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448  (II)  (348)  Theory  II 

Theories  and  techniques  relevant  to 
the  analysis  of  design  problems. 
Functional  requirements.  Human 
needs  and  responses  to  the  designed 
environment.  2  class  hours,  1  discus- 
sion period. 

453  (I)  (353)  Land  Form 

Manipulation  of  land  surfaces; 
graphic  representation  through  to- 
pographical plans,  cross  sections, 
profiles  and  models.  Open  only  to 
students  in  the  Design  Studio  Op- 
tion. 6  studio  hours. 

456  (II)  (356)  Construction  Materials 

Materials  used  in  landscape  con- 
struction, their  design  potential  and 
limitations.  Open  only  to  students  in 
the  Design  Studio  Option.  6  studio 
hours. 

473  (I)  (273)  City  Planning  History 

Historical  aspects  of  changing  land 
uses,  the  evolution  of  community 
form    and    development    of   urban 


474  (II)  (274)  City  Planning 

Planning  techniques  and  legal  tools 
for  guidance  and  control  of  contem- 
porary urban  and  metropolitan  de- 
velopment. Problems  of  land  use, 
housing,  transportation,  and  related 
urban  elements.  May  be  elected  in- 
dependently. 

477  (I),  478  (II)  (377,  378)  Urban 
Problems  I  &  II 

Nature  of  the  planning  function  in 
government;  investigation  of  plan- 
ning problems  in  housing,  industrial 
location  and  development,  decen- 
tralization of  cities,  urban  transpor- 
tation, urban  design,  and  regional 
planning.  Prerequisite,  ENVDES 
474  (274).  Credit,  3  per  semester. 

498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  ar- 
rangement with  Department  and/or 
Honors  Office.  Credit,  4. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  Depart- 
ment and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  1-5. 


LEISURE  STUDIES  AND  RESOURCES 

The  curriculum  is  in  a  state  of  re- 
development. Inquiries  should  be  made 
for  more  up-to-date  specific  information. 
The  program  presently  consists  of  a 
common  core  of  seven  courses,  with  two 
options:  1)  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources and  Park  Administration  and  2) 
Leisure  Services.  In  addition  to  selecting 
an  option,  students  are  encouraged  to 
choose  supporting  electives  that  will  ena- 
ble development  of  an  area  of  academic 
concentration.  Examples  of  areas  for  con- 
centration include,  but  are  not  limited  to: 
municipal  park  and  recreation  adminis- 
tration, outdoor  recreation  resources 
administration,  park  maintenance,  en- 
vironmental interpretation,  and  the  de- 
livery of  leisure  services  in  such  gov- 
ernmental, private,  industrial,  institu- 
tional, or  commercially  sponsored  agen- 
cies as  shall  interest  the  student. 

A  one-semester  internship,  served  in 
one  or  more  professional  agencies,  is  re- 
quired of  all  students  in  the  leisure  ser- 
vices option  and  is  open  to  others  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  In  the  voluntary  cases  an 
additional  semester  is  necessary  for  com- 
pleting an  internship. 

For  further  information  contact:  Di- 
rector of  Leisure  Studies  and  Resources, 
Department  of  Landscape  Architecture 
and  Regional  Planning. 

101   Man  and  Leisure 

Concepts  of  leisure,  play  and  recre- 
ation and  their  societal  implications. 
Leisure  opportunities  and  experi- 
ence; emphasis  on  the  delivery  of  lei- 
sure services.  Field  trips. 

103,  104  Field  Experience 

Leadership  skills  plus  not  less  than 
20  hours  per  semester  of  supervised 
experience  as  a  volunteer  in  leader- 
ship or  other  appropriate  clientele- 
oriented  roles,  in  approved  settings. 
Enrollment  limited  to  LSR  majors. 

Credit,  1. 

Ill   Leisure  Activity  Analysis 

Analysis  of  leisure  activities  in  terms 
of  inherent  characteristics  and 
values  for  various  participant  types. 
Leadership  skills  and  resources 
needed  for  a  broad  variety  of  pro- 
gram areas. 


112  Leisure  Activities  for  Special 
Populations 

Pertinent  characteristics  of  individu- 
als and  groups  requiring  adapted 
and/or  modified  programming. 
Providing  leisure  activities  to  meet 
the  needs  of  these  special  popula- 
tions. Practicum  experience  in- 
cluded. All-day  field  trips.  Prerequi- 
sites, LSR  1 11  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. Two  class  hours,  one 
2-hour  laboratory. 

230  Group  Leadership 

Foundations  and  tools  for  leader- 
ship. Successful  leadership  tech- 
niques for  large  and  small  groups 
such  as  clubs  and  committees.  Field 
trip.  Non-major  admission  only  by 
permission  of  instructor. 

231  (131)  Organized  Camping 

Operating  procedures  of  organized 
camps.  Camper  guidance,  program 
skills,  and  practical  leadership  expe- 
rience. Two-night  camping  trip,  plus 
one-day  trip.  Two  class  hours,  one 
2-hour  laboratory. 

232  (I)  (231)  Principles  of  Arboriculture 

Maintenance  of  shade  and  ornamen- 
tal trees.  Development  of  municipal 
and  private  shade  tree  programs. 
One  class  hour,  two  2-hour  labora- 
tory periods. 

241   (I)  History  and  Philosophy  of  Parks 

Historical,  social,  economic,  and 
political  backgrounds,  and  present 
policies  under  which  parks  and 
other  outdoor  recreation  resources 
have  been  and  are  being  adminis- 
tered. 

263  (I)  Administration  of  Parks  and 
Other  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources 

Theory,  policies,  and  procedures  fol- 
lowed at  the  several  governmental 
levels  in  the  selection,  development 
and  administration  of  parks  and 
other  outdoor  recreation  resources. 

264  (II)  Park  and  Recreation 
Maintenance  Management 

Maintenance  systems  management. 
Role  of  maintenance  programs,  their 
organization  and  functions.  Plan- 
ning and  organizing  maintenance 
programs,  development  and  applica- 
tion    of     maintenance     standards. 
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property  and  facility  maintenance, 
job  planning  and  scheduling,  main- 
tenance inspections,  contract  main- 
tenance, computer  applications  to 
maintenance  and  records  keeping 
and  scheduling.  On-site  observation 
of  maintenance  programs.  Field  trip 
required. 

283  (I),  284  (II)  Junior  Seminar 

Classroom  and  field  examination  of 
new  and  proposed  legislation,  areas 
of  current  public  concern  con- 
troversy; innovations  in  public  prac- 
tice, and  opportunities  in  extended 
education  and  professional  practice. 
Graded  pass/fail.  One  2-hour  discus- 
sion period.         Credit,  1  per  semester. 

320  Leisure  Service  Facilities 

Principles,  practices,  and  problems 
in  the  planning,  development,  and 
management  of  areas  and  structures 
in  the  facilitation  of  leisure  pro- 
grams and  services.  Prerequisites, 
LSR  101,  1 11 ,  or  equivalent. 

351  Introduction  to  Outdoor  Recreation 

Characteristics,  principles,  and  prac- 
tices of  outdoor  recreation,  includ- 
ing current  developments;  relation- 
ship to  other  uses  of  land  and  water 
resources.  Field  trips. 

352  Organization  and  Administration 
for  Leisure  Services 

A  pragmatic  approach  to  functions 
and  methods  for  administrative  per- 
sonnel in  the  leisure  service  field. 
Problems,  role  simulation,  field  trip, 
guests. 

353  Environmental  Interpretation 

Methods,  techniques  and  resources 
in  planning,  design  and  delivery  of 
interpretive  services,  field  trips.  Pre- 
requisite, 18  credits  in  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing areas:  American  history,  ar- 
chaeology, natural  history,  or  nat- 
ural resources.  One  class  hour,  two 
2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

354  Perspectives  in  Therapeutic 
Recreation 

Historical  and  contemporary  found- 
ations and  philosophies  in  therapeu- 
tic recreation.  Professional  function- 
ing and  state  of  the  art  are  em- 
phasized. Interdisciplinary  relation- 
ships, research  and  demonstration 
needs,  and  future  perspectives  are 


analyzed.  Field  trips.  Prerequisites, 
LSR  1 12,  EXSCl  204  or  ZOOL  235, 
18  credits  in  pertinent  Psychology  or 
Sociology  courses,  and  junior  or 
senior  standing,  or  permission  of  in-- 
structor. 

367  (I)  Park  and  Recreation  Fiscal 
Management 

Parks  and  recreation  fiscal  manage- 
ment procedures  and  problems  in- 
cluding acquisition  of  funds  for  capi- 
tal development,  operating  ex- 
penditures, equipment  and  mainte- 
nance. Revenue  resources,  man- 
agement techniques,  i.e..  budgeting, 
fees  and  charges  and  cash  handling 
procedures. 

371  (313)  Leisure  Service  Programming 

Critical  determination  of  individual 
and  group  needs  and  objectives  and 
the  selection,  planning,  development 
and  evaluation  of  comprehensive 
programs.  Prerequisite,  LSR  111. 

372  (332)  Supervision  in  Leisure 
Services 

Nature,  functions,  principles,  and 
methods  of  supervision  in  leisure 
services.  The  supervisory  process  as 
related  to  paid  and  volunteer  staff. 
Prerequisite,  LSR  230  or  equivalent. 

391  (387)  (I),  392  (388)  (II)  Senior 
Seminar 

Classroom  and  field  examination  of 
new  and  proposed  legislation,  areas 
of  current  public  concern  and  con- 
troversy, innovations  in  public  prac- 
tice, and  opportunities  in  extended 
education  and  professional  practice. 
Graded  pass/fail.  One  2-hour  discus- 
sion period.  Credit,  I  per  semester. 
396  (385)  (I),  496  (386)  (II)  Special 
Problems 

Supervised  individual  work  on  as- 
signed projects  for  qualified  seniors, 
with  permission  of  adviser  and  con- 
tract with  instructor.  Credit,  1-6. 

398  (380)  Internship 

Professional  field  experience  with 
one  or  more  approved  cooperating 
leisure  service  agencies  appropriate 
to  the  student's  career  choice.  Open 
only  to  LSR  seniors  who  have  com- 
pleted the  major  option,  LSR  372 
and  352,  and  who  have  at  least  a  2.0 
cumulative    quality    point    average. 


Full-time  field  placement  through- 
out the  semester.  Credit,  15. 

468  (II)  (368)  Park,  Recreation  and 
Open  Space  Planning 

Purposes,  techniques  and  processes 
of  preparing  and  implementing 
park,  recreation  and  open  space 
master  plans.  Primarily  for  LSR 
majors;  others  admitted  as  space 
permits.  Three  2-hour  laboratory 
periods. 

498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  ar- 
rangement with  Department  and/or 
Honors  Office.  Credit,  4. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  Depart- 
ment and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  1-5. 

Plant  Pathology 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  Richard  A. 
Rohde.  Professors  Agrios,  Holmes;  As- 
sociate Professors  Manning,  Mount;  As- 
sistant Professor  Tattar. 

100   (II)  Plant  Diseases  and  Their 
Control 

Occurrence,  importance,  identifica- 
tion and  control  of  diseases  of  plants 
used  for  food,  clothing,  shelter  and 
beauty.  Infectious  and  environmen- 
tal factors  that  cause  diseases  of 
plants  in  the  home  and  garden. 

396  (385),  496  (386)  Special  Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement with  members  of  the  de- 
partment. Credit,  1-6. 

498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  ar- 
rangement with  Department  and/or 
Honors  Office.  Credit,  4. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  Depart- 
ment and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  1-5. 

500  (I)  (251)  General  Plant  Pathology 

The  causes,  nature  and  control  of 
plant  diseases.  Diagnosis  of  plant 
diseases.  Mechanisms,  biochemistry 
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and  genetics  of  plant  disease  induc- 
tion, development  and  control. 
Prerequisite,  a  course  in  botany.  2 
class  hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory 
period. 

510  (II)  (269)  Forest  and  Shade  Tree 
Pathology 

The  causes,  nature  and  control  of 
tree  diseases.  Physiology  and  genet- 
ics of  host-parasite-environment  in- 
teraction in  trees.  Forest  and  shade 
tree  disease  management  and  prin- 
ciples of  decay  prevention  in  forest 
products.  2  class  hours,  one  3-hour 
laboratory  period. 

520  (I)  (340)  Genetics  of  Plant  Pathogen 
Interaction 

Genetic  factors  which  control  plant 
disease  reaction  and  virulence.  In- 
cludes genetic  stability  of  pathogens, 
mutations  and  parasexuality  in 
pathogenic  variation,  and  gene  for 
gene  hypothesis  in  relation  to  disease 
development.  Prerequisite,  PLP.\TH 
500  or  permission  of  instructor. 

530  (I)  (361)  Plant  Virology 

Plant  virus  structure,  infection, 
synthesis,  assay  and  purification. 
Symptomatology  and  physiology  of 
virus  infected  plants.  Transmission, 
identification  and  control  of  plant 
viruses.  Virus  diseases  of  major  plant 
groups.  Prerequisite,  PLPATH  500 
or  permission  of  instructor.  Three 
class  hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory 
period.  Credit,  4. 

540  (I)  (378)  Nematology 

Anatomy,  morphology,  and  clas- 
sification of  plant-parasitic  and  other 
soil-inhabiting  nematodes,  parasitic 
relationships  with  plants  and  princi- 
ples of  control.  Prerequisite,  a  year 
of  biological  science.  3  class  hours, 
one  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  4. 

Plant  and  Soil  Sciences 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  F.  W. 
Southwick.  Professors:  Baker,  Barker, 
Boicourt,  Bramlage,  Drake,  Gunner, 
Havis,  Lord,  Marsh,  Maynard,  Troll, 
Vengris,  Zak;  Associate  Professors: 
Craker,  Goddard,  Greene,  Jennings, 
Rosenau;  Assistant  Professor:  Anderson. 


Programs  of  study,  with  a  common 
Freshman  year  curriculum,  are  offered  in 
Agronomy,  Floriculture  and  Ornamental 
Horticulture,  Pomology,  Vegetable 
Crops,  Turf  Management,  and  Soil  Sci- 
ence. 

100  (II)  Basic  Plant  Science  (E) 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  crop 
plants:  mineral  nutrition,  physiolog- 
ical principles  and  environmental 
factors  related  to  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  economic  crops.  Two 
class  hours,  one  2-hour  laboratory 
period. 

105  (II)  Soils 

Fundamentals  of  soil  science  cover- 
ing development,  properties  and 
management  of  soils  and  the  interre- 
lationship of  soils  to  plant  growth. 
Two  class  hours,  one  2-hour  labora- 
tory period. 

110  (I)  Plant  Propagation 

The  science  of  plant  reproduction. 
Two  class  hours,  one  2-hour  labora- 
tory period. 

115  (I)  The  Plant  Environment  and 
Crop  Production  (E) 

Important  environmental  factors  af- 
fecting plant  growth  and  develop- 
ment, the  interrelationships  which 
exist  between  these  factors  and 
plants,  and  the  effects  resulting  from 
environmental  modification  at- 
tributable to  human  acti\ities.  For 
non-majors. 

120  (II)  Organic  Farming  and 
Gardening  (E) 

Basic  principles  of  plant  nutrition 
and  culture,  soil  fertility  and  man- 
agement by  organic  methods,  biolog- 
ical and  natural  control  of  insect 
pests,  weeds  and  plant  diseases, 
variety  selection,  and  alternative 
chemical  methods.  Two  class  hours, 
one  2-hour  laboratory  and  discus- 
sion period. 

125  (II)  Floriculture 

An  introduction  to  plants  for  the 
esthetic  enrichment  of  the  home  en- 
vironment. Propagation,  use,  cul- 
ture, and  identification  of  plants  are 
stressed.  For  non-majors.  Two  class 
hours,  one  2-hour  laboratory  period. 


200  (I)  Deciduous  Orchard  Science 

The  physiological  and  nutritional 
principles  of  deciduous  tree  fruit 
production.  Responses  of  the  plants 
to  environmental  influences  and 
cultural  practices.  Prerequisite, 
PLSOIL  100,  105.  Two  class  hours, 
one  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

205  (I)  Small  Fruit  Production 

Basic  principles  underlying  the 
production  of  small  fruits.  Pre- 
requisite, PLSOIL  100,  105.  Two 
class  hours,  one  2-hour  laboratory 
period. 

210  (II)  Retail  Floral  Design 

Basic  principles  of  design  as  applied 
to  commercial  floral  arrangements. 
Two  3-hour  laboratory  periods. 

215  (I)  Greenhouse  Crop 
Management 

Fundamentals  of  the  artificial  envi- 
ronment of  greenhouses  as  they 
influence  the  vegetative  and  repro- 
ductive growth  of  plants.  Two  class 
hours,  one  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

225  (I)  Principles  of  Vegetable  Crops 

Principles  and  practices  of  commer- 
cial vegetable  crop  production.  Pre- 
requisites, PLSOIL  100,  105.  Two 
class  hours,  one  2-hour  laboratory 
period. 

250  (II)  Forage  &  Field  Crops 

Morphological  characteristics,  phys- 
iological responses,  cultural  re- 
quirements, harvest  management, 
and  storage  requirements  of  forage 
and  field  crops.  Two  class  hours,  one 
2-hour  laboratory  period. 

255  (I)  Agrostology 

The  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  turf  grasses  used  on  lawns,  ath- 
letic fields,  highways,  airports,  cem- 
eteries and  turf  ninseries.  Two  class 
hoius,  one  2-hoiu-  laboratory  period. 

260  (II)  Nursery  Management 

Production  methods  and  operation 
of  commercial  ornamental  nurseries. 
Responses  of  niuserv  plants  to  en- 
vironmental and  culttiral  factors. 
Prerequisite,  PLSOIL  110;  ENVDES 
235  recommended.  Two  class  hours, 
one  2-hoiu-  laboratory. 
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391   (I,  II)  Seminar 

Career  planning  for  Plant  &  Soil  Sci- 
ence majors,  and  the  presentation  of 
pertinent  topics  related  to  students' 
major  interests. 

396  (385),  496  (386)  Special  Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement with  members  of  the  de- 
partment. Credit,  1-6. 

498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  ar- 
rangement with  Department  and/or 
Honors  Office.  Credit,  4. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  Depart- 
ment and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  1-5. 

515  (I)  (315)  Microbiology  of  the  Soil 

Soil  microorganisms;  their  distribu- 
tion, ecology  and  transformation  of 
organic  and  inorganic  substrates. 
Microbiology  of  the  rhizosphere  and 
the  biological  equilibrium.  Pre- 
requisite, MICBIO  510  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  Two  class  hours, 
one  3-hour  laboratory  period. 

530  (1)  (330)  Plant  Nutrition 

The  accumulation  and  transport  of 
inorganic  ions  in  plants  and  their 
(unction  in  plant  metabolism.  Pre- 
requisite PLSOIL  100,  105,  CHEM 
112.  Two  class  hours,  one  2-hour 
laboratory  period. 

535  (I)  (335)  Taxonomy  of  Economic 
Plants 

Plant  families,  genera,  species  and 
cultivars  of  importance  in  the  hor- 
ticultural and  agronomic  fields.  Two 
class  hours,  one  2-hour  laboratory 
period. 

540  (II)  (340)  Plant  Breeding 

Improvement  of  horticultural  crops 
using  established  genetic  principles 
and  methods.  Prerequisite,  BOT/ 
ZOOL  240  or  equivalent.  Two  class 
hours,  one  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

545  (II)  (345)  Post-Harvest  Physiology 

The  physical  and  chemical  processes 
of  plants  before  and  after  harvest 
and  the  influence  of  environmental, 
chemical,  and  storage  factors  on 
these  processes.  Two  2-hour  classes. 


560  (I)  (360)  Ecology  and  Control  of 
Weeds 

Identification  and  ecology  of  com- 
mon weeds  and  principles  of  weed 
control  with  emphasis  on  the  use  of 
chemical  herbicides.  Two  class 
hours,  one  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

565  (I)  (365)  Soil  Formation  and 
Classification 

The  development  and  classification 
of  soils  as  related  to  physical,  chemi- 
cal, biological,  climatic  and  geologi- 
cal factors.  Three  class  hours,  one 
2-hour  laboratory  period.    Credit,  4. 

570  (II)  (370)  Soil  Physics 

Physical  properties  of  soils  including 
water  retention  and  movement,  soil 
temperature,  microclimatology,  tex- 
ture and  structure;  their  mea- 
surements, evaluation  and  influence 
in  environmental  systems.  Prerequi- 
site, PLSOIL  105,  PHYSIC  121-122, 
or  permission  of  instructor.  Two 
class  hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory 
period. 

575  (1)  (375)  Soil  Chemistry 

Soil  chemical  properties  as  related  to 
chemical  reactions  of  plant  nutrients 
in  soils.  Prerequisites,  CHEM  1 12 
and  PLSOIL  105  or  equivalent.  Two 
class  hours,  one  2-hour  laboratory 
period. 

580  (II)  (380)  Soil  Fertility 

Mineral  nutrition  in  the  growth  of 
plants;  the  use  and  interactions  of 
fertilizers  and  other  soil  amend- 
ments; soil  reaction;  mineral 
deficiencies  and  toxicities  in  plants. 
Two  class  hours,  one  2-hour  labora- 
tory period. 


Veterinary  and 
Animal  Sciences 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  T.  W.  Fox. 
Professors  Anderson,  D.  Black,  W.  Black, 
Damon,  Grover,  Smith,  Smyth;  Associate 
Professors  Borton,  Howe,  Lyford;  Assis- 
tant Professors  Duby,  Marcum. 

The  Department  of  Veterinary  and  Ani- 
mal Sciences  offers  a  program  of  study  in 
the  animal  sciences.  The  curriculum 
provides  for  an  important  degree  of 
flexibility  depending  upon  the  student's 
interest  and  ability. 


In  addition  to  the  University  core  the 
requirements  for  majors  are: 

Basic  Science  Core 
BOTANY  100  or  /.OOL  101 
Chemistry- 1  course 
Biochemistry- 1  course 
Microbiology- 1  course 
Mathematics/Statistics-2  courses 

.4nimal  Sciences  Core 

Genetics-2  courses 

Nutrition-2  courses,  including  ANSCI 

430  (330) 
Physiology-2  courses,  including  ANSCI 

420  (220) 
Management- 1  course 
Pathology- 1  course 

.inimal  Science  I  Animal  Industry  Option 
An    additional    four    courses    in    three 
"areas"  are  required  to  prepare  students 
in  their  selected  option. 

Pre-veterinary  students  in  the  College 
of  Food  and  Natural  Resources  major  in 
animal  science  as  freshmen.  Students 
completing  two  semesters  of  academic 
work  with  a  satisfactory  cumulative  aver- 
age (2.5)  may  apply  to  the  pre-medical 
advisory  committee  in  their  third  semes- 
ter for  entrance  into  the  pre-veterinary 
curriculum.  Such  students  are  counseled 
in  the  Department  of  Veterinary  and 
Animal  Sciences. 

101   (I)  (II)  (121)  Introductory  Animal 
Science 

Modern  animal  and  poultry  science 
and  the  many  scientific  disciplines  it 
encompasses.  The  poultry,  dairy, 
meat,  recreational  and  laboratory 
animal  industries  in  terms  of  na- 
tional and  world  economics  and 
their  role  in  serving  mankind.  2  class 
hours,  I  2-hour  laboratory. 

Equitation  Skills  Credi. 

150  (I),  (II)  Riding,  Beginner  I 

151  (I),  (II)  Riding,  Beginner  II 

152  (I),  (II)  Riding,  Intermediate  I 

153  (I),  (II)  Riding,  Intermediate  II 

154  (I),  (II)  Riding,  Advanced 

155  (I),  (II)  Special  Problems  in 
Riding  1 

156  (I)  Special  Problems  in  Training 

157  (II)  Special  Problems  in  Teaching 

201   (II)  (255)  Food  from  Animals 

Animals  as  a  food  source.  Topics  in- 
clude  methods  of  estimating  yield 
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and  quality;  effects  of  genetics,  nut- 
rition, physiology  and  management 
on  product  quality,  yield,  and  ef- 
ficiency of  production.  Two  class 
hours,  one  2-hour  lecture- 
demonstration  period. 

258  (I)  (358)  Horse  Management 

An  introduction  to  the  breeds,  feed- 
ing, training,  care  and  management 
of  the  horse.  Lab  fee  $5-$  10  covers 
field  trips.  Open  to  all.  One  class 
hour,  one  2-hour  laboratory. 

Credit,  2. 

311   (I),  (II)  (307)  Principles  of  Animal 
Genetics 

The  identification,  transmission,  ex- 
pression and  arrangement  of  the  he- 
reditary material.  Emphasis  on  ge- 
netic principles  affecting  qualita- 
tively inherited  traits  of  animals. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. Two  class  hours,  one  2-hour 
lecture-demonstration  period. 

353  (I)  Poultry  Management 

Principles  of  poultry  business  man- 
agement. A  comprehensive  view  of 
all  phases  of  the  poultry  industry. 
Field  trips  cost  $10-$  15.  Two  class 
hours,  one  2-hour  laboratory. 

354  (II)  Dairy  Herd  Management 

Dairy  cattle  and  milk  production  in 
New  England  and  the  United  States. 
Managerial  problems  concerned 
with  successful  dairying.  Field  trips 
cost  $10-$  15.  Two  class  hours,  two 
2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 

356  (II)  (256)  Livestock  Management 

Beef,  sheep  and  swine  production  in 
New  England  and  the  United  States. 
Field  trips  cost  $5-$  10.  Three  class 
hours,  one  2-hour  laboratory. 

Credit,  4. 

359  (II)  Advanced  Horse  Management 

The  nutrition,  physiology,  genetics, 
reproduction  and  health  of  the 
horse.  Limited  to  Animal  Science 
majors  or  by  permission.  Lab  fee 
$5-$  10.  Two  class  hours,  one  2-hour 
laboratory.  Credit,  4. 

372  (II)  (370)  Animal  Pathology 

An  introduction  to  animal  diseases. 
The  causes,  development,  transmis- 
sion and  control,  with  application  to 
diseases  of  animals  which  are  of  eco- 


nomic and/or  public  health  impor- 
tance. Prerequisites,  MICBIO  150  or 
ZOOL  235  or  ANSCI  420. 

391  (I)  Junior  Seminar 

Review  of  current  literature  in  Ani- 
mal Science.  Credit,  I. 

392  (II)  Senior  Seminar 

Review  of  current  literature  in  Ani- 
mal Science.  Credit,  I. 

396  (385),  496  (386)  Special  Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement. Credit,  1-6. 

412  (I),  (II)  (308)  Applied  Animal 
Genetics 

The  mechanisms  of  heredity  and 
variation  in  livestock  and  poultry: 
the  role  of  selection  and  breeding 
systems  in  genetic  improvement  and 
their  evaluation.  Prerequisite, 
ANSCI  311. 

420  (II)  (220)  Systematic  Animal 
Physiology 

Comparative  study  of  the  organ 
physiology  of  mammals  and  birds. 
Emphasis  on  those  aspects  most  per- 
tinent to  animal  science.  Three  class 
hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory. 

Credit  4. 

42 1  (I)  (22 1)  Physiology  of  Homeostasis 

Homeostatic  circuits  available  to  the 
living  body;  such  as  Huid,  gaseous, 
neural,  muscular  and  specialized  in- 
tegrated mechanisms.  Two  class 
hours,  one  2-hour  laboratory. 

430  (I)  (330)  Principles  of  Animal 
Nutrition 

Scientific  principles  of  nutrition  in 
both  riuninants  and  nonruminants. 

498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research.  Thesis  option.  By 
arrangement  with  Department 
and/or  Honors  Office.  Credit,  4. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  Depart- 
ment and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  1-5. 

521   (I)  (321)  Physiology  of 
Reproduction 

Comparative  aspects  of  anatomy, 
embryology,      endocrinology      and 


physiology  of  reproduction  and  lac- 
tation. Three  class  hours. 

522  (I)  (322)  Reproduction  Laboratory 

A  laboratory  course  in  techniques 
used  to  regulate  reproductive  per- 
formance of  the  farm  species. 

Credit,  I. 

523  (II)  (323)  Physiology  of 
Reproduction  Laboratory 

Laboratory  exercises  illustrating 
basic  mechanisms  involved  in  re- 
productive processes.  Individual 
student  participation  stressed. 

Credit,  1. 

531   (II)  (334)  Applied  Animal  Nutrition 

Application  of  scientific  principles  of 
nutrition  to  practical  feed  formula- 
tion and  feeding  systems  for  poultry 
and  livestock.  Prerequisite,  .A.NSCI 
430.  One  class  hour,  two  2-hour  lab- 
oratory periods. 

661  (I)  (361)  Intermediate  Biometry 

Design  of  experiments  conducted  in 
the  biological  sciences;  methods  of 
analysis  of  such  designs,  expecta- 
tions of  mean  squares,  selection  of 
appropriate  error  terms,  individual 
and  multiple  comparison,  and  trend 
analyses.  Prerequisite,  introductory 
course  in  biometrics  or  statistics, 
such  as  STAT  121. 

662  (II)  (362)  Advanced  Biometry 

Analysis  of  data  with  dispro- 
portionate subclass  numbers  in- 
cludes the  method  of  fitting  con- 
stants, the  method  of  weighted 
squares  of  means,  absorption  of 
equations,  expectations  of  mean 
squares,  and  tests  of  hypotheses. 
Prerequisite,  .\NSCI  661. 
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School  of  Health  Sciences 


Division  of  Nursing 

Acting  Director:  Professor  Ruth  Smith; 
Professor  Winder;  Associate  Professors 
Condron,  Friedman,  Lindsay,  Smith, 
Walicer;  Assistant  Professors  Hall,  Sahin, 
Sheridan,  Whitbeck;  Instructors  Cole, 
Flagg,  O'Rourke,  Spencer,  Uustal,  Wal- 
len;  Lecturers  Gibbs,  Giles,  Tripp. 

Undergraduate  Program  in  Nursing 

The  Division  of  Nursing  offers  an  under- 
graduate program  which  leads  to  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing 
(B.S.N.).  This  program  is  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Registration  in  Nursing, 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  is 
accredited  by  the  National  League  for 
Nursing.  Enrollment  is  limited  to  50  stu- 
dents per  class. 

The  program  has  two  components:  1) 
lower  division  core  and  University  core 
requirements;  and  2)  the  upper  division 
nursing  science  major.  Pre-nursing 
courses  may  be  completed  at  this  Univer- 
sity or  elsewhere. 

Nursing  science  courses  (junior  and 
senior  year)  emphasize  the  role  and  func- 
tions of  the  professional  nurse  in  assisting 
individuals  and  families  to  identify  and/or 
cope  with  their  physical,  psychosocial, 
and  environmental  problems;  in  promot- 
ing and  maintaining  individual  and  fam- 
ily health;  in  providing  primary  and  sec- 
ondary health  care  to  individuals  and 
families  augmented  by  the  use  of  ex- 
tended nursing  functions  and  in  provid- 
ing continuity  of  care  for  patients  and 
families. 

Clinical  learning  experiences  are  com- 
munity based  in  three  Satellite  Learning 
Centers.  These  Centers  are  located  in 
Amherst-Northampton,  Model  Cities- 
Springfield,  and  Palmer-Worcester,  all  in 
Massachusetts. 

Requirements  for  Admission  and  Appli- 
cation Procedure 

The  following  criteria  are  suggested  to 
guide  students  in  applying  for  admission 
to  the  Division  of  Nursing. 

ACTUAL  SELECTION  WILL  BE 
MADE  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  ACADEMIC 
PERFORMANCE  AND/OR  ACHIEVE- 
MENT BY  THE  ADMISSIONS  COM- 
MITTEE. 

I.  GENERIC  STUDENTS  entering  at 
the  Freshman  level: 
I.l   SAT  Scores  of  combined   total 
1100;  neither  score  below  500. 


1.2  Class  Standing — the  top  1/5. 

1.3  Record  of  health  history  and 
physical  examination  within  1 
year  of  application.  Medical 
clearance  may  be  requested  if  in- 
dicated to  assure  candidate's 
physical  ability  to  perform  nurs- 
ing functions. 

2.  TRANSFERS  into  lower  division 
nursing  major  from  another  school 
or  major  within  the  University  of 
Massachusetts: 

2.1  Same  criteria  as  for  freshman 
generic  admission. 

2.2  CQPA  2.5  in  all  prerequisites 
with  no  course  lower  than  2.0. 

2.3  CQPA  2.5  in  all  courses. 

3.  Requirements  for  admission  of 
generic  students  to  the  upper  di- 
vision nursing  majors: 

3.1  CQPA  2.5  mmimum. 

3.2  CQPA  2.5  in  prerequisites  with 
no  grade  below  2.0. 

3.3  Completion  of  60  credits  includ- 
ing all  prerequisites. 

3.4  Evidence  of  satisfactory  health. 

3.5  Malpractice  Insurance. 

3.6  Completion  of  Basic  Skills. 

3.7  File  letter  of  intent  to  reapply  for 
admission  to  upper  division  first 
semester,  sophomore  year. 

4.  Admission  of  10  Diploma  RN's  and 
10  A.D.  RN's  to  the  upper  division 
nursing  major: 

4.1  CQPA  3.0  from  previous 
academic  work. 

4.2  Junior  university  status  (60  cred- 
its and  up  through  transfer  or  by 
examination). 

4.3  Completion  or  transfer  of  pre- 
requisites with  CQPA  of  2.5,  or 
better,  with  none  lower  than  2.0. 

4.4  CLEP  Exams — equivalent  per- 
centile scores  to  a  B  grade. 

4.5  Completion  of  the  NLN  AD 
Achievement  Tests  in  the  50th 
percentile  in  the  specialty  areas 
of  nursing.  This  exam  will  be 
used  for  granting  lower  division 
credits  as  well  as  placement  in  the 
major.  (If  tested  within  the  pre- 
vious 5  years,  those  test  results 
will  be  used  to  prevent  familiarity 
with  test  format  from  giving 
some  recent  graduates  an  advan- 
tage.) 

4.6  SAT  Scores  total  1 1 00  with 
neither  Verbal  nor  Math  lower 
than  500. 


5.  SECOND    DEGREE    Students    (10 
admitted  at  the  upper  division) 

5. 1  SAT  Verbal  550,  Math  550. 

5.2  GPA  of  2.5  undergraduate. 

5.3  CQPA  of  2.5  with  no  lower  than 
2.0  in  prerequisites. 

5.4  COMPLETION  of  Basic  Skills. 

5.5  Health  history  and  recent  physi- 
cal examination  (medical 
clearance  may  be  requested  if  in- 
dicated). 

5.6  Malpractice  Insurance. 

6.  "Disadvantaged  Students"; 

Recognizing  that  a  lack  of  evi- 
dence of  academic  achievement  may 
be  a  result  of  prejudice  or  lack  of 
educational  opportunities  and  guid- 
ance, the  Division  will  accept  five 
students  into  the  upper  division  who 
were  unable  to  qualify  for  con- 
sideration for  admission  (i.e.,  meet 
the  minimum  requirements)  at  the 
freshman  level.  Admission  will  be 
based  on  academic  achievement 
after  admission  to  the  University.  In 
order  to  qualify  for  consideration 
the  applicant  must: 

6.1  Have  applied  for  admission  to 
the  Division  of  Nursing  at  the 
lower  division  level; 

OR 

6.2  Filed  a  letter  of  intent  to  seek 
admission  under  the  disadvan- 
taged category  upon  entry  to  the 
University. 

6.3  Consideration  will  be  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis.  Interviews  and  rec- 
ommendations may  be  re- 
quested. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  admission 
is  competitive,  based  on  class  standing 
and  SAT  Scores.  The  number  of  open- 
ings remains  stable  at  20  Generic,  10  Sec- 
ond Degree,  20  RN  Students,  and  five 
"Disadvantaged"  students  per  class.  Ulti- 
mate authority  for  decisions  rests  with  the 
Admissions  Committee. 
GENERAL  ACADEMIC  AND  PRE- 
PROFESSIONAL  REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  THE  BACCALAUREATE  PRO- 
GRAM IN  NURSING 

1.  General  Academic  Requirements: 
Courses    which    satisfy    University 
Core  Requirements  are: 

Rhetoric — 2  courses 

Social  and  Behavior  Sciences — 3 

courses 

Natural  Sciences — 3  courses 

Humanities — 3  courses 
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In  counselling  sessions  with  an 
academic  adviser,  guidance  will  be  of- 
fered in  course  selection. 

2.   Pre-Professional  Prerequisites: 

Prerequisites  to  the  nursing  major 
are  as  follows: 
ANTH  104 
PHYSIC  190 
MICBIO  150  (140) 
PHIL  110  (125) 
*BIOCHM  420  (220) 
*Human  Anatomy  and 

Physiology — 2  courses — 8  credits 
Statistics  (Applied) — 1  courses — 3 
credits 

*CHEM  110,  250  (160),  252  (162)  are  prerequisite  to 
Human  Anatomy  &  Physiology  and  Biochemistry. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

1st  Semester 

CHEM  110(E) 

Humanities  (C) 

Rhetoric  (B) 

*ANTH    104,    Intro,    to    Cult. 

Anth. 
*PHYSIC  190 


Credits 
4 
3 
3 

3 

3 

16 
2nd  Semester 

CHEM  250  (160),  Organic  (E)  3 

CHEM  252  (162),  Organic  Lab.  1 

Rhetoric  (B)  3 

*MICBIO    150    (140),    Bio.    of 

Microorganism  3 

NURSE     100,     Perspectives    in 

Nursing  2 

Elective  3 

15 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

1st  Semester  Credits 

*ZOOL  337  (137),  Anatomy  & 

Physiology  4 

PSYCH  100(101)  3 

*BIOCHM  420  (220),  Elemen- 
tary (E)  4 

*PHIL  110  (125),  Logic  3 

14 

2nd  Semester 

*ZOOL  338  (138),  Anatomy  & 

Physiology  4 

Humanities  (C)  3 

NURSE     200,     Principles     and 

Skills  6 

NURSE  210,  Human  Develop- 
ment Throughout  Life  Cycle       3 

16 

♦Nursing  Core  Requirements 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

1st  Semester 

NURSE  300,  Pathophysiology 

NURSE  310,  Community  Health 

Focus 
NURSE     320,     Family     Health 

Focus 
*PSYCH  280  (325),  Abnormal 
Humanities  (C) 


2nd  Semester 

NURSE  310,  Pathophysiology 

NURSE  330,  Nurs.   Prevention 

and  Treatment 
NURSE  331,  Nursing  Practicum 

I 
NURSE    340,    Nursing    Process 

(RN's  only) 
*SOCIO  280  (258)  or  PSYCH 

360  (280) 


SENIOR  YEAR 

1st  Semester 

NURSE  400,  Currents 

NURSE  410,  Nursing  in  Re- 
habilitation 

NURSE  411,  Nursing  Practicum 
II 

*  Applied  Statistics 

Elective 


Credits 
3 


4 

3 

3 

16 

3 
3 
4 

(6) 
3 
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Credits 
3 


4 

3 

_3 

16 


2nd  Semester 

NURSE  420,  Introduction 

to  Research  3 

NURSE  430,  Leadership  in  in  Nursing3 
NURSE  440,  Comprehensive  Nursing  6 

Elective  3 

15 

*Nursing  Core  Requirements 


100  (II)  Perspectives  in  Nursing 

An  overview  of  health  and  health 
care  services  relating  historical 
events  and  social  movements  to  de- 
velopments in  nursing  and  the 
health  professions.  Emerging  roles 
of  the  professional  nurse  in  health 
care  are  explored.  Interrelationships 
of  nurses  and  other  members  of  the 
health  team  are  considered.  Permis- 
sion of  instructor  required  for 
non-majors.    Two     1-hour    lectures. 

Credit,  2. 


200  (II)  (120)  Principles  and  Skills 

Basic  to  Professional  Nursing  and 
the  Health  Care  of  People 

A  self-paced  course.  Acquisition  oi 
skills  basic  to  the  provision  of  nurs- 
ing care,  based  on  an  understanding 
of  scientific  principles,  in  a  mul- 
timedia laboratory  setting  with  fac- 
ulty supervision.  All  lower  division 
prerequisites  to  the  nursing  major 
must  be  fulfilled  previously  or  con- 
currently. 6-hour  laboratory. 

Credit,  6. 

210  (II)  (240)  Human  Development 
Throughout  the  Life  Cycle 

A  firm  foundation  in  human  devel- 
opment throughout  the  life  cycle. 
Emphasis  on  biological,  psychologi- 
cal and  sociological  aspects.  Three 
1-hour  lectures. 

300,  301  (II)(200A,B)  Pathophysiology 

Concepts  of  pathophysiology  based 
upon  student's  prior  knowledge  of 
physiology.  Emphasis  on  formation 
of  concepts  of  pathology  rather  than 
upon  the  particulars  of  system  dys- 
function or  individual  disease  en- 
tities. Ways  in  which  various 
pathological  processes  affect  the 
human  organism  at  cellular,  tissue, 
organ,  organ  system  and  whole  body 
'.evels.  Prerequisite,  upper  division 
standing;  permission  of  instructor 
for  non-majors.  Credit,  6. 

310  (I)  (210)  Community  Health  Focus 
on  Nursing 

The  health  status  of  a  community 
viewed  through  systematic  collecdon 
and  analysis  of  data;  a  report  of  the 
findings.  Theories  of  health,  com- 
munity systems,  communication,  the 
nurse's  role  in  health  care.  Pre- 
requisite, upper  division  standing; 
permission  of  instructor  for  non- 
majors.  Two  1-hour  lectures,  one 
3-hour  practicum. 

320  (I)  (220)  Family  Health  Focus  of 
Nursing 

A  practicum.  The  role  of  the  nurse 
in  caring  for  individuals  and  families 
in  health  maintenance  and  promo- 
tion. Clinical  experiences  in  a  variety 
of  community  health  and  related 
facilities.  Students  use  a  problem- 
solving  approach  in  providing  nurs- 
ing care  for  people  of  a  variety  of 
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ages  experiencing  developmental 
crises  and  minor  health  problems. 
Prerequisites,  upper  division  stand- 
ing and  NURSE  310  (prerequisite  or 
concurrent).  Two  1-hour  lectures.  6 
hours  clinical  laboratory.      Credit.  4. 

J30  (II)  (230)  Nursing  in  the  Prevention 
and  Treatment  of  Illness 

Lecture/discussion.  The  nurse's  role 
in  diagnosing  and  meeting  needs  for 
nursing  care  in  illness  and  its  pre- 
vention. Concepts  and  theories  re- 
lated to  the  nurse's  relationship  with 
other  health  care  members.  Students 
analyze  an  individual  agency's  con- 
tribution to  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  illness  and  the  agency's  ef- 
fects on  individuals  and  families 
using  it.  Prerequisite,  NURSE  310 
and  320;  prerequisite  or  concurrent: 
NURSE  300-301,  PSYCH  280. 
Three  1-hour  lectures. 

331   (II)  (231)  Nursing  Practicum  I 

Students  begin  to  assume  the  role  of 
the  nurse  in  caring  for  individuals 
and  families  when  prevention  and 
treatment  of  illness  is  the  goal  of 
health  care.  Clinical  learning  experi- 
ences in  a  variety  of  community  set- 
tings. Students  use  a  problem- 
solving  approach  in  providing  nurse 
care  for  people  in  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  the  major  health 
problems  across  the  life  span.  Pre- 
requisites or  concurrent:  NURSE 
300-301,  330,  PSYCH  280.  12  hours 
clinical  laboratory.  Credit,  4. 

340  (II)  (250)  Nursing  Process 

An  orientation  to  the  Nursing 
Process  in  clinical  decision-making 
for  the  Registered  Nurse.  The  Nurs- 
ing Process  as  a  foundation  for 
professional  practice,  in  terms  of  its 
historical  origins,  present  implica- 
tions and  future  potential.  Pre- 
requisite, upper  division  standing. 
Registered  Nurses.  Two  I -hour  lec- 
tures, 12  hours  clinical  laboratory. 

Credit,  6. 

400   (I)  (310)  Currents  in  Nursing 

Selected  historical  and  contempo- 
rary currents  in  nursing  and  outside 
of  nursing.  Attempts  to  project  fu- 
ture currents  and  implications.  Pre- 
requisite, Senior  standing.  Three 
1-hour  lectures. 


410  (I)  (320)  Nursing  in  Rehabilitation 

The  role  of  the  nurse  in  diagnosing 
and  meeting  needs  for  nursing  care 
in  assisting  individuals  and  famihes 
toward  rehabilitation.  Community 
resources  and  services  related  to  re- 
habilitation in  the  major  health  prob- 
lems. The  role  of  the  nurse  in  assist- 
ing individuals  and  families  to  gain 
access  to  needed  health  and  health- 
related  services.  Concepts  and 
theories  related  to  collaboration  with 
other  health  care  workers.  Pre- 
requisite, NURSE  330.  Three 
1-hour  lectures. 

411  (I)  (321)  Nursing  Practicum  II 

Students  assume  the  role  of  the 
nurse  in  caring  for  individuals  and 
families  when  rehabilitation  is  the 
goal  of  health  care.  Clinical  learning 
experiences  in  a  variety  of  commu- 
nity settings.  Students  use  a 
problem-solving  approach  in  assist- 
ing people  to  cope  with  stresses 
brought  about  by  long-term  dis- 
ability and  the  significant  alterations 
in  life  style  that  accompany  it.  Pre- 
requisite or  concurrent,  NURSE 
331,  410.  Twelve  hours  clinical  labo- 
ratory. Credit,  4. 

420    (II)  (330)  Introduction  to  Research 
in  Nursing 

The  essentials  of  research  in  nurs- 
ing. A  model  for  identifying  re- 
search problems  in  nursing,  the  in- 
terrelationship between  theory  and 
method,  methodology  unique  to  re- 
search in  nursing,  and  appropriate 
statistical  models.  Students  expected 
to  analyze  research  articles  and  to 
understand  the  implications  of  the 
results  for  the  clinical  setting.  Pre- 
requisite, upper  division  standing. 
Three  1-hour  lectures. 

430  (II)  (340)  Leadership  in  Nursing 

.\n  analysis  and  integration  of  or- 
ganizational behavior  in  health  set- 
tings, leadership  styles  in  nursing 
roles,  and  management  models  in 
the  deliverv  of  nursing  care.  Pre- 
requisite, senior  standing.  Three 
1-hoiu-  lectures. 

440  (II)  (350)  Comprehensive  Nursing 

The  concept  of  comprehensive  nurs- 
ing care;  participation  in  the  delivery 
of  such  care  to  groups  of  people  in  a 


variety  of  community  settings.  Stu- 
dents evaluate  their  leadership  role 
in  the  practice  and  management  of 
comprehensive  nursing  care,  recog- 
nize professional  accountability,  and 
draw  upon  the  new  knowledge  from 
the  field  of  research.  A  synthesis  of 
previous  learning  about  nursing  and 
development  of  a  theoretical  and 
philosophical  basis  for  beginning 
nursing  practice.  Prerequisite, 
NURSE  411;  may  be  taken  concur- 
rently. Two  1-hour  lectures,  12 
hours  clinical  laboratory.     Credit,  6. 

196  (I)  296  (II)(385,  386)  Special 
Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement. Credit,  1-6. 

396  (I)  496  (II)  Special  Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement Credit,  1-6. 


Division  of  Public  Health 


Director:  Professor  William  A.  Darity. 
Professors  Gage,  Litsky,  Peterson;  As- 
sociate Professors  Cernada,  DiNardi, 
Hartz,  Ortiz,  Peters,  Stuart,  Tuthill;  As- 
sistant Professors  Calabrese,  Chen,  Hol- 
lingsworth,  Hosmer,  Lemeshow,  Moore, 
Stamps;  Instructor  Matthews;  Lecturers 
Mazur,  Moskowitz,  Reed,  Stryker,  Zapka. 

The  Division  offers  three  optional  areas 
at  the  undergraduate  level.  These  are 
community  health,  environmental  health, 
and  health  laboratory  science.  In  each  op- 
tion students  are  prepared  for  further 
study  at  the  graduate  level. 

COMMUNITY  HEALTH 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


1st  Sen).ester 

Credits 

*RHET  100  or  110 

3 

**MATH  127 

3 

tCHEM  III 

3 

ZOOL  101 

3 

PSYCH  101  or 

*SOCIOL  101 

3 

2nd  Semester 

*RHET  100  or  110 

3 

**MATH  128 

3 

tCHEM  112 

3 
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SOCIOL  101  or 
*PSYCH  101  3 

***Elective  3 

*May  be  taken  either  semester. 
**On  basis  of  placement  tests  and  interest  in  ad- 
vanced science. 
***EIective  chosen  from  Humanities. 

If  a  language  is  elected,  intermediate  proficiency 
is  required. 
tWith  Divisional  approval  CHEM  101  and  102  may 
be  substituted. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

1st  Semester  Credits 

*PHYSIC  141  4 

**4  Electives 

2nd  Semester 

ZOOL  230,  Systems  of  the 

Human  Body  4 

*PHYSIC  142  4 

MICBIO  140  3 

**Electives  3 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

1st  Semester  Credits 

PUB   HL  320,   Introduction 

to  Health  Administration  3 

PUB  HL  301,  Principles  of 
Community  Health  Educa- 
tion 4 
***STAT  121  3 
Sociology  Elective  3 


**Elective  chosen  from  Humanities,  or  Social  and 
Behavioral  Sciences  or  PUB  HL  301  or  C  E  374  or 
RHET  140,  145,  160,  165,  or  170.  (3  credits) 
***Students  who  take  STAT  231  and  232  instead  of 
MATH  127  and  128  will  not  be  required  to  tal<e 
this  course. 

tThis  is  an  option  based  on  student's  future  plans. 

ttThis  is  an  option  based  on  student's  interest. 

This  program  provides  three  sub-options 
to  prepare  students  for  professional  op- 
portunities or  for  further  study.  Students 
who  elect  to  become  community  health  edu- 
cators will  be  required  to  carry  out  two 
semesters  of  special  problems  (PUB  HL 
496)  to  take  Community  Development 
(PUB  HL  302)  and  to  have  one  semester 
in  full  time  field  training  (PUB  HL  398). 
Students  who  elect  to  become  health 
teachers  will  be  required  to  take  the 
minimum  education  courses  and  carry 
out  practice  teaching  for  certification. 
Students  who  elect  the  health  program  gen- 
eralist  suboption  will  be  required  to  meet 
Divisional  and  University  degree  re- 
quirements. The  curriculum  permits  a 
wide  range  of  general  courses  with  con- 
centration and  major  courses  during  the 
Junior  and  Senior  years. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


I  Semester 

1st  Semester 

PUB  HL  304,  School 

*RHET  100  or  110 

Health 

3 

**MATH  127 

Education  Elective 

3 

CHEM  111 

PUB   HL  331    Principles 

of 

ZOOL  101 

Epidemiology 

3 

PSYCH  lOI  or 

PUB  HL  360,  Principles 

of 

*SOCIOL  101 

Environmental  Health 

3 

2nd  Semestev 

2  Electives 

6 

^oi-jr-T^  ^  r\c\  ^^  i  in 

SENIOR  YEAR 

1st  Semester  Credits 

tPUB  HL  398,  Field  Training 

Studies  3-10 

PUB   HL  496,   Special   Prob- 
lems and/or  3 
**  Electives                                                3-7 

2nd  Semester 

ttPUB  HL  302,  Community  De- 
velopment and  Health  Edu- 
cation or  Elective  3 
PUB   HL  496,   Special   Prob- 
lems                                                      3 
**3  Electives 

*Stiidents  with   Dix'isional  approval  may  lake 
I'HYSIC  121  and  I'HYSIC  122. 


**MATH  128 
CHEM  112 
ZOOL  230 
SOCIOL  101  or 
*PSYCH  101 


Credits 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 

3 
3 
3 
3 


*May  be  taken  either  semester. 
*On  basis  of  Placement  tests  and   interest   in  ad- 
vanced science. 

If  a  language  is  elected,  intermediate  proficiency  is 
required. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


1st  Semester 
PHYSIC  141 
CHEM  261,  Organic 


Credits 
4 
3 


CHEM  263,  Org-Lab 
COINS  122,  FORTRAN  IV 
Elective  (C  or  D) 

2nd  Semester 
CHEM  262,  Organic 
CHEM  264,  Org-Lab 
PHYSIC  142 
Electives  (C  or  D) 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

1st  Semester 

PUB    HL    361,    Environmental 

Health  Practices 
PUB  HL  320,  Principles  of  P.  H. 

Practice 
MICBIO  250,  General 
PUB    HL    540,    Public    Health 

Statistics 
PUB     HL    550,     Basic     Public 

Health  Laboratory  Procedures 

2nd  Semester 

MICBIO  289,  Pathogenic 

PUB  HL  551,  Advanced  Public 

Health  Laboratory  Procedures 
PUB    HL    333,    Communicable 

Disease  Epidemiology 
Electives 
Summer:    PUB    HL   398,   Field 

Training 


SENIOR  YEAR 

1st  Semester 

PUB  HL  562,  Principles  of  Air 
Pollution 

C   E   271,    Introducdon   to   En- 
vironmental Pollution  Control 

CHEM  281,  Elem  Phys  Chem 
or 

Pub  HL  496,  Special  Problems 

Electives 

2nd  Semester 

PUB    HL   563,    Principles   of 

Radiation  Protection 
PUB  HL  496,  Special  Problems 
PUB   HL  564   Introduction  to 

Occupational  Health 
Elective 


Credits 


4 

3 

3 
3 

3-10 


Credits 


NOTE:  Recommended  courses  include:  SOCIOL 
261,  Population;  POLSCI  220,  Municipal  Govern- 
ment; POLSCl  100,  American  Government;  ECON 
125,  Elementary  Economics;  MGT  201.  Principles  of 
Vlanagement;  MGT  231,  .Administrative  Theorv  (201 
required  as  a  prerequisite):  POLSCI  272,  Public  .Ad- 
ministration; SOCIOL  292,  Introduction  to  Social 
Welfare;  EDUC  266.  Prepaniiiou  and  Use  of  X'isual 
Aids. 
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HEALTH  LABORATORY  SCIENCE 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

1st  Semester 
RHET  100* 
CHEM  111 
MATH  127** 
ZOOL  101* 
(C  or  D)  Elective* 

2nd  Semester 

CHEM  112 

MATH  128 

(C  or  D)  Elective* 

RHET  110* 

(C  or  D)  Elective* 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

1st  Semester 

CHEM  261,  263,  Organic* 

PHYSIC  141 

PUB  HL  540 

Elective  (C  or  D) 

2nd  Semester 

CHEM  262,  264,  Organic 
PHYSIC  142 
ZOOL  230 
Elective  (C  or  D) 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

1st  Semester 

MICBIO  250  (General) 

PUB  HL  320  (Prin  of  PH  Pract) 

PUB  HL  362  (Env.  HI  Pr) 

(F,  C,  or  D)  elective* 


2nd  Semester 

PUB  HL  333  (Com.  Dis.  Epid) 
MICBIO  280  (Path.  Bact) 
BIOCHM  222  (Gen-biochem) 
(F,  C,  or  D)  Elective 

SENIOR  YEAR 

1st  Semester 

PUB  HL  550  (P.  H,  Lab  Proc) 

PUB  HL  497  (Special  Prob) 

Electives 

2nd  Semster 

PUB  HL  551  (Adv  Pub  HI  Lab) 

ENGL  331  (Tech  Writ) 

Electives 


Credits 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


Credits 
4 
4 
3 
3 


4 
4 
4 
3 


Credits 
4 
3 
3 
3 


3 
4 
3 
6 


3 

2 

10 


123  (I),  (II)  Dynamics  of  Personal  and 
Community  Health 

Development  of  understanding  and 
attitudes  relative  to  personal,  family 
and  community  health  needs.  Atten- 
tion to  mental  and  physical  well- 
being,  drugs,  sexuality,  communica- 
ble and  chronic  diseases  and  health 


213  (II)  Peer  Sex  Education 

A  training  course  for  selected  stu- 
dents who  will  serve  as  peer  re- 
sources with  educational,  counsel- 
ing, and  referral  responsibilities.  By 
arrangement  with  instructor  only. 

214  (I)  PSE— In-Service  Training  I 

In-service  training  for  Peer  Sex 
Education  counselors  who  are  work- 
ing with  an  assigned  target  group. 
By  arrangement  with  instructor 
only.  Prerequisite,  PUB  HL  391. 

215  (II)  PSE— Advanced  In-Service 
Training 

In-service  training  for  Peer  Sex 
Education  counselors  who  are  work- 
ing with  an  assigned  target  group. 
By  arrangement  with  instructor 
only.  Prerequisite,  PUB  HL  391. 

291   (293),  292  (294)  Public  Health 
Seminar-II  Health  Services 

A  seminar  to  develop  an  awareness 
of  health  services,  particularly  at  the 
University;  to  promote  health  educa- 
tion and  an  awareness  of  minor 
health  problems  and  first  aid.  Per- 
mission of  instructor.  Credit,  1. 

301  (I)  Principles  of  Community  Health 
Education 

Principles  of  health  education.  Ex- 
ploration of  methods  and  ap- 
proaches to  community  health.  Fam- 
ily, school,  and  community  dimen- 
sions and  potentials.  Types  and  use 
of  various  methods  leading  to  com- 
munity action.  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor required.  3  class  hours,  1  2-hour 
laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

302  (II)  Community  Development  and 
Health  Education 

Latest  approaches  in  community  de- 
velopment and  community  organiza- 
tion procedures.  Exploratory  read- 
ings, field  assignments,  and  leader- 
ship emphasis:  emphasis  on  coordi- 


nated community  action.  Permission 
of  instructor  required. 


304  (I),  (II)  School  Health 

The  principal  concepts,  methods,  and 
dynamics  of  the  organization  of 
a  school  health  program  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  level. 
Stress  on  planning  and  teaching  in 
problem  areas,  (i.e.,  sex  education, 
mental  health  and  drugs).  Prerequisite, 
junior  or  senior  standing  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

320  (I)  Principles  of  Public  Health 
Practice 

Introduction  to  the  philosophy,  nat- 
ure, and  scope  of  modern  health 
services.  Major  health  issues  and 
programs.  Organization  of  health 
services  by  local,  national,  and  inter- 
national health  agencies.  Prerequis- 
ites, SOCIOL  101  and  ZOOL  101,  or 
permission  of  instructor.  3  class 
hours,    1    2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit,  3. 

322  (II)  Program  Evaluation  in  Health 
Administration 

The  organization  of  health  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  needs  of  people. 
Emerging  health  problems  and  ap- 
proaches to  their  solution.  Emphasis 
on  comprehensive  planning  and 
evaluation  procedures.  Prerequis- 
ites, PUB  HL  320  or  permission  of 
instructor.  3  class  hours,  1  2-hour 
laboratory  period. 

331  Principles  of  Epidemiology 

An  epidemiological  perspective  of 
health.  General  approaches  for  de- 
scribing the  patterns  of  disease  in 
groups  of  people  and  elucidating  the 
various  processes  involved  in  creat- 
ing the  differing  levels  of  health  in 
human  groups.  Lecture  and  lab 
examples  illustrate  a  wide  range  of 
contemporar)'  health  problems. 

332  (I)  Chronic  Disease  Epidemiology 

An  analysis  of  the  impact  of  selected 
chronic  diseases  on  modern  society. 
Current  theories  of  cause  and  pre- 
vention related  to  present  and  fu- 
ture needs  in  health  care  and  re- 
search efforts.  Prerequisite,  PUB  HL 
331  or  permission  of  instructor. 
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333  (II)  Communicable  Disease 
Epidemiology 

A  review  of  selected  infectious  dis- 
eases; emphasis  on  current  theories 
of  distribution,  transmission  and 
control. 

360  (II)  Principles  of  Environmental 
Health 

The  application  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge to  the  control  of  man's  envi- 
ronment as  applied  to  human 
health.  The  physical,  chemical  and 
biological  aspects  of  the  air,  water, 
land,  food,  housing,  and  occupation 
environments.  Public  Health  or  sci- 
ence majors  with  junior  standing,  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

361  (I)  Environmental  Health  Practices 

Control  methods  used  by  the  en- 
vironmental health  and  en- 
gineering practioner.  Topics  in- 
clude: water,  waste  water,  solid 
wastes,  food  sanitation,  vector  con- 
trol, housing,  and  accident  control 
measures.  Limited  to  environmental 
health  and  engineering  majors. 
Other  science  majors  by  permission 
of  instructor. 


394,  395  (391,  392)  Seminar 


Credit,  1. 


396,  496  (385,  386)  Special  Problems 

Qualified  seniors  with  permission  of 
the  department  may  arrange  for  in- 
dependent work  on  special  prob- 
lems. Credit,  1-6. 

398  (382)  (I),  (II)  Supervised  Field 
Training 

A  summer  field  training  program 
with  an  official  health  agency,  ap- 
proved by  the  department.  Must  be 
under  faculty  supervision. 

Credit,  3-10. 

498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  ar- 
rangement with  Department  and/or 
Honors  Office.  Credit,  4. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  Depart- 
ment and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit  1-5. 


505  (II)  Current  Issues  in  Health 
Education 

Latest  issues  in  the  field  of  health. 
Emphasis  on  controversial  issues 
such  as  sex,  drugs,  and  suicide  edu- 
cation. 

511   (II)  Human  Sexuality  and  Sex 
Education 

Human  sexuality  as  it  may  appear  in 
the  infant,  the  child,  the  adolescent, 
and  the  young  married  adult;  exam- 
ination and  clarification  of  some  of 
the  crucial  dynamics  of  the  present 
era.  Prerequisite,  junior  or  senior 
standing  and  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 


512  (I)  Public  Health  and  Family 
Planning 

Public  Health  problems  associated 
with  family  health  and  population 
limitation.  Historical  factors,  limita- 
tion methods,  and  barriers  and 
facilitators  related  to  family  health 
and  size.  Prerequisites,  PUB  HL  123, 
SOCIOL  101  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

540  (I)  Public  Health  Statistics 

Principles  of  statistics  applied  to  the 
evaluation  of  public  health  practices. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. Three  class  hours,  one  2-hour 
laboratory  period. 

550  (I)  Basic  Public  Health  Laboratory 

Standard  methods  used  in  present 
day  applied  bacteriology;  soils,  dairy 
products,  water  and  shellfish,  and 
air.  Prerequisite,  MICBIO  140  or 
permission  of  instructor.  Two  class 
hours,  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

551  (II)  Advanced  Public  Heahh 
Laboratory  Procedures 

Public  Health  laboratory  proce- 
dures; field  collection  of  samples, 
stream  pollution  study,  food  poison- 
ing and  infection,  standard  methods 
of  food  analysis.  Prerequisite,  per- 
mission of  instructor.  One  4-hour 
laboratory  and  1  2-hour  laboratory 
period. 

552  (II)  Clinical  Bacteriology 

Procedures  in  clinical  laboratory 
work.  Prerequisite,  MICBIO  250  or 
permission  of  instructor.  Two  class 
hours,  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Credit,  4. 


554  (II)  Microscopy  of  Water 

Microscopic  forms  of  life,  exclusive 
of  bacteria.  Counting  and  control  of 
plankton  in  potable  waters.  Elements 
of  limnology.  Prerequisite,  MICBIO 
140.  Three  class  hours,  one  2-hour 
laboratory  period. 

561  (I),  (II)  Institutional  Hygiene  and 
Sanitation 

Application  of  bacteriology  to  the 
prevention  of  food  poisoning  events. 
Evaluation  of  sanitary  measures  de- 
signed to  prevent  disease  transmis- 
sion via  food  and  institutional  envi- 
ronments. 

562  (I)  Principles  of  Air  Pollution 

Presents  air  pollution  as  a  major 
public  health  problem.  Topics  in- 
clude: air  pollutants  and  their 
sources,  health  and  economic  ef- 
fects, meteorology,  sampling  and 
analysis,  air  quality  criteria  and  stan- 
dards, control  technology,  control 
regulations  and  programs.  Limited 
to  public  health  and  engineering 
majors.  Other  science  majors  by 
permission  of  instructor. 

563  (II)  Principles  of  Radiation 
Protection 

Effect  and  control  of  radiation  in  the 
mammahan  system.  Includes 
sources,  measurements,  radio- 
sensitivity,  radiation  chemistry,  cellu- 
lar effects  and  acute  and  delayed  ef- 
fects in  occupational,  medical,  and 
environmental  exposures.  Prerequis- 
ite, permission  of  instructor. 

564  (II)  Principles  of  Occupational 
Health 

The  relation  of  the  occupational  en- 
vironment to  the  health,  efficiency, 
and  well-being  of  workers.  Emphasis 
on  industrial  hygiene,  including 
toxic  materials,  physical  stresses  and 
control  methods.  Limited  to  public 
health  and  engineering  majors. 
Other  science  majors  by  permission 
of  instructor. 


Communication 
Disorders 

Chairman  of  Department:  Professor  Jay 
Melrose.  Professors  Nober,  Tolhurst;  As- 
sociate Professors  Boothroyd,  Gengel, 
Nerbourne;   Assistant  Professors  Duffy, 
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Kupperman,  Peirce,  Jr.,  C.  Seymour,  H. 
Seymour. 

The  undergraduate  Communication  Dis- 
orders curriculum  has  a  pre-professional 
orientation.  Freshman  and  sophomore 
years  are  devoted  primarily  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  general  University  re- 
quirements. Junior  and  senior  students 
receive  training  in  the  normal  com- 
municative processes,  the  disorders  of 
speech  and  hearing,  and  the  management 
of  various  problems. 

A  minimum  of  30  major  credits  is  re- 
quired of  all  students  for  the  Bachelor's 
degree. 

210  (182)  Introduction  to 
Communication  Disorders 

Types  and  causes  of  communication 
disorders  with  emphasis  on  speech 
disorders. 

211  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of 

the  Speech  and  Hearing  Mechanism 

The  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
speech  and  hearing  mechanism; 
consideration  of  respiration,  phona- 
tion,  resonance,  articulation,  and 
audition. 

310  (181)  Phonetics 

The  physiological  and  acoustic 
processes  involved  in  producing 
sounds  and  the  use  of  the  Interna- 
tional Phonetic  Alphabet  in  describ- 
ing these  processes. 

311  (287)  Introduction  to  Hearing 
Science 

Functional  systems  approach  de- 
scriptions of  the  capabilities  of 
human  hearing  in  perception  of 
acoustic  stimuli,  the  psychophysical 
methods  by  which  the  relationships 
were  established,  and  the  conribu- 
tions  of  scientists  from  multi- 
disciplines  concerning  hearing.  Cer- 
tain phenomena  illustrated  in  class- 
room demonstrations.  Prerequisites, 
COMDIS  211,  310  or  equivalents 
and  PHYSIC  114. 

312  (587)  Introduction  to  Speech 
Science 

Study  of  the  functions  of  respiration, 
vocal  folds  and  other  values,  reso- 
nance in  production  of  speech.  The 
acoustic  consequences.  Techniques 
for  analysis  of  the  acoustic  charac- 
teristics of  speech  signals.  Prerequi- 


sites, COMDIS  211,  310  or  equiva- 
lents and  PHYSIC  114. 

313  (285)  Audiology  I 

Basic  clinical  audiology.  Elements  of 
hearing  and  sound,  principles  of  au- 
diometry. Anatomy  and  physiology 
of  the  hearing  mechanism  relative  to 
hearing  disorders.  Diagnostic  tests  of 
site  of  hearing  disorders.  Prerequi- 
site, COMDIS  210  or  equivalent. 

314  (591)  Audiology  II 

Functions  and  activities  of  the  au- 
diologist  in  varying  settings  such  as 
hospitals,  schools,  rehabihtation  cen- 
ters, institutions,  industry  and  re- 
search centers.  Prerequisite,  COM- 
DIS 313  or  equivalent. 

416  (581)  Clincial  Procedures 

Introduction  to  the  clinical  process 
in  a  Communication  Disorders 
Clinic  including  personnel  respon- 
sibilities, prefessional  ethics,  tech- 
niques of  differential  diagnosis, 
study  of  clinical  forms  and  referrals. 
Supervised  observations  of  diagnos- 
tic and  therapy  sessions.  Laboratory 
training  in  clinical  equipment. 

496  (385,  386)  Special  Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement with  members  of  the  de- 
partment. Credit,  1-6. 

498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  ar- 
rangement with  department  and/or 
Honors  Office.  Credit,  4. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  depart- 
ment and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  1-5. 

510  (592)  Language  and  Learning 
Disabilities  in  Children 

Learning  disabilities  associated  with 
physical,  psychological,  and  social 
etiologies.  Problems  of  language  de- 
velopment and  cognitive  disorders, 
remedial  practices  in  reading  and 
writing  problems,  and  learning  pat- 
terns of  the  culturally  disadvan- 
taged. Diagnostic  assessment  and 
educational  processes  outlined. 


540  (589)  Nature  and  Needs  of  the 
Hearing  Impaired 

How  impaired  ability  to  communi- 
cate affects  social,  psychological,  and 
educational  development  of  hearing 
impaired  individuals.  Prerequisite, 
permission  of  instructor  for  non- 
majors. 
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School  of  Physical 
Education 


Dean:  David  C.  Bischoff.  Professor  M.A. 
Coffey;  Assistant  Professor  J.  L.  Cobb 

General  Physical 
Education 

This  program  offers  instruction  in  sport 
and  other  forms  of  physical  activity  to  all 
students.  The  student  has  almost  unlim- 
ited choice  in  selecting  specific  courses 
from  those  in  sport  skill  and  conditioning, 
as  well  as  theoretical  courses  (classroom 
instruction  and  laboratory  work)  probing 
the  "why"  of  sport  and  physical  acitivity. 

lOOG  Physical  Education 

Skills  courses  in  sport,  dance,  and 
other  forms  of  physical  activity. 
Open  to  all.  Credit,  1 . 

lOlG  Physical  Education 

Theoretical  and/or  skill  instruction 
in  sport,  dance  and  other  forms  of 
physical  acitvity.  3  to  6  class  hours 
or  equivalent.  Credit,  1-2. 


MAJORS  PROGRAM 

Although  the  School  offers  a  single 
bachelor's  degree  program  and  all  stu- 
dents are  designated  as  physical  educa- 
tion majors,  each  student  during  the 
sophomore  year  selects  one  department 
concentration  upon  completion  of  entry 
requirements. 

During  the  freshman  year,  students  en- 
roll in  course  work  to  fulfill  the  University 
Distribution  Requirements  and  the 
School  Requirement.  For  the  classes  of 
1980  and  thereafter,  the  School  Re- 
quirement is  six  graded  credits  in  the  de- 
partments of  Exercise  Science, 
Professional  Preparation  in  Physical  Edu- 
cation and  Sport  Studies.  For  the  classes 
of  '78  and  "79,  the  requirement  is  nine 
graded  credits  from  each  of  the  three  de- 
partments. 

In  the  freshman  year  recommended 
3-credit  courses  are: 

EXCSCI  Introduction  to  Exercise  Science 
PEP  210  (254)  P.E.  in  the  Schools 
PEP  2 1 1  (276)  Principles  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation 
SPORTS  100-Level  Course 
PEP  100- Level  Activity  Courses 

Five  courses  to  fulfill  University  Distribu- 
tion Requirements  selected  from  the 
areas  of  (B)  Rhetoric,  (C)  Humanities,  (D) 
Social  Science  and  (E)  Math  or  Science. 


Department  concentrations  available 
for  physical  education  majors  when  entry 
requirements  are  completed,  are: 

1)  EXERCISE  SCIENCE 

The  program  in  Exercise  Science  em- 
phasizes the  study  of  exercise  from  an 
integrated  biochemical,  neurological, 
physiological  and  biomechanics  point 
of  view. 

2)  PEP— The  Department  of  Pro- 
fessional Preparation  in  Physical  Ed- 
ucation offers  a  program  for  un- 
dergraduate students  who  wish  to 
prepare  for  careers  as  teachers  in  the 
subject  field  of  physical  education. 
Successful  completion  of  the  under- 
graduate program  of  studies  will  qual- 
ify the  student  for  State  Teacher  Cer- 
tification, K-12.  In  addition,  graduates 
will  be  qualified  as  athletic  coaches  in 
their  areas  of  expertise. 

3)  SPORT  STUDIES— The  Department 
of  Sport  Studies  studies  sport  in  a  fully 
integrated  fashion.  The  Department 
has  also  established  related  pro- 
fessional programs  in  sport  manage- 
ment and  sport  communication.  A 
basic  idea  behind  these  programs  is  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  study  of 
sport  and  the  various  sport  endeavors. 

Athletics 

The  athletic  department  is  responsible 
for  the  conduct  and  administration  of  the 
various  phases  of  intercollegiate  and  in- 
tramural athletic  programs. 

Exercise  Science 

Head  of  Department:  To  be  determined. 
Professors  Campney,  Kroll,  Plagenhoef, 
Ricci;  Associate  Professor  James. 

101  Exercise  Health  and  Fitness 

Critical  analysis  and  interpretation 
of  ideas,  concepts,  and  practices  re- 
lating to  adaptation  of  body  stystems 
to  stress  imposed  by  physical  activ- 
ities. Credit,  2. 

204  Human  Anatomy 

Gross  structure  and  function  of  the 
body.  Two  lecture  hours,  one  2-hour 
laboratory  period. 

205  Kinesiology 

Anatomical  application  as  a  basis  to  a 
thorough  understanding  of  mechan- 
ical problems  in  motor  skills.   Pre- 


requisite  EXSCI   204.   Two  lecture 
hours.    1   2-hour  laboratory  period. 

259  Kinesiotherapy 

Programs  of  developmental  activ- 
ities, suited  to  interests  and  ca- 
pacities of  students  with  disabilities 
who  are  restricted  from  participa- 
tion in  activities  of  the  general  physi- 
cal education  program.  Prerequisite, 
EXSCI  205. 

260  Introduction  of  Sensorimotor 
Training  and  Mental  Retardation 

An  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the 
sensorimotor  domain  of  the  men- 
tally retarded  with  practicum  expo- 
sure to  training  programs  for  such  a 
population. 

374  (274)  Theory  of  Measurement  and 
Evaluation 

Construction,  interpretation,  and 
evaluation  of  tests,  including  the 
theory  of  grading.  Prerequisite, 
STATIS  121. 

378  (278)  Physiology  of  Exercise 

Application  of  basic  physiological 
concepts  of  the  program  of  phsyical 
education,  emphasizing  physiologi- 
cal effects  and  adjustments  accruing 
from  participation  in  physical  activ- 
ity. Prerequisite,  ZOOL  235  (135). 
Two  class  hours,  one  2-hour  labora- 
tory period. 

396  (385),  496  (386)  Special  Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement with  members  of  the  de- 
partment. Credit,  1-6. 

498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  ar- 
rangement with  Department  and/or 
Honors  Office.  Credit,  4. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  Depart- 
ment and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  1-5. 

500  (352)  Physical  Activity  and  Mental 
Retardation 

Physical  activity  relative  to  the  be- 
havior of  the  mentally  retarded.  Pre- 
requisite, EXSCI  259. 
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531   (331)  Mechanical  Analysis  of 
Human  Motion 

Application  of  the  principles  of  me- 
chanics to  the  analysis  of  human  mo- 
tion. Prerequisite,  EXSCl  205  or 
equivalent.  Two  class  hours,  one 
2-hour  laboratory  period. 

542  (341)  Motor  Integration 

Examination  of  the  control  of  mus- 
cular activity  by  the  nervous  system. 
Topics  include  basic  motor  system 
reflexes,  cross  transfer,  fatigue, 
kinesthetic  sense,  lateral  dominance, 
and  neuromuscular  facilitation 
techniques.  Prerequisites,  EXSCI 
205  and  378. 

543  (351)  Theory  of  Therapeutic 
Exercise 

The  theory  of  therapeutic  exercise 
for  the  mentally  retarded,  physically 
handicapped  and  normal.  Prerequi- 
site, EXSCI  259  or  equivalent. 

621   (321)  Physiological  Basis  of  Human 
Performance 

Analysis  and  interpretation  of 
cardiovascular-pulmonary  adjust- 
ment, metabolic  requirement,  and 
heat  regulation  during  exercise.  Pre- 
requisite, EXSCI  378.  Two  class 
hours,  one  2-hour  laboratory  period. 


Professional  Preparation  in 
Physical  Education 

Chairperson:  Professor  Arlan  Barber. 
Professors  Locke,  Vendien,  Zunic;  As- 
sociate Professors  Ogilvie,  Riggs,  Wallace; 
Assistant  Professors  Brosky,  Ebbs,  Rife, 
Shute;  Instructor  Evans. 

MAJOR  ACTIVITY  COURSES 

Primarily  for  majors  in  physical  educa- 
tion. Emphasizes  skill  acquisition  and  de- 
velopment of  knowledges  and  strategies 
used  in  teaching  skill.  Includes  a  wide 
spectrum  of  individual,  dual  and  team 
sports. 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 

101  (151)  Aquatics 

103  (136)  Baseball 

104  (107)  Basketball 
110(103)  Field  Hockey 
112  Football 

115  (102)  Fundamentals 

116  (104)  Gymnastics  1 


Gymnastics  II 

Ice  Hockey 

Lacrosse 

Softball 

Rhythmic  Gym.  &  Rt.  Comp. 

Soccer 

Speedball,  Flag  Fb, 

Team  Handball 

Syncro.  Swim  & 

Aquat.  Comp. 

Tennis/Badminton 

Track  &  Field 

Volleyball 

Wrestling 

Baseball  Coaching 

Basketball  Coaching 

Football  Coaching 

Gymnastics  Coaching 

Ice  Hockey  Coaching 

Lacrosse  Coaching 

Soccer  Coaching 

Softball/Volleyball  Coaching 

Swim  Coaching 

Tennis  Coaching 

Track  &  Field  Coaching 

Wrestling  Coaching 


117  (115) 

118  (143) 
120  (141) 
122  (108) 
135  (117) 
137  (145) 

139  (106) 

140  (110) 

142  (163) 
144  (165) 

148  (167) 

149  (139) 

150  (137) 
152  (135) 
155  (133) 
157  (138) 
159  (144) 
161  (142) 
163  (146) 
164 

165  (152) 

166  (148) 

167  (166) 
168(139) 
Credit,  I  each  semester. 

189  (198)  Officiating/Intramurals 

For  men  and  women.  Development 
of  the  techniques  of  officiating  sea- 
sonal sports  with  practical  experi- 
ence. 

205   (381)  Administration  of  Intramural 
Programs 

Objectives,  tourney  design,  organi- 
zation and  administration  of  in- 
tramural programs.  2  class  hours. 

210  (254)  Physical  Education  in  the 
Schools 

For  freshmen  and  first  semester 
transfers.  Includes  teacher  observa- 
tion, micro-teaching  and  personal 
assessment  of  the  teaching  role. 

211  (276)  Principles  of  Physical 
Education 

Aims  and  objectives  in  physical  edu- 
cation; critical  analysis  of  curricular, 
methodological  and  adapted  princi- 
ples as  they  apply  to  the  teaching  of 
physical  education.  Juniors  and 
Seniors. 

220  (285)  Aquatic  Therapy 

Skills  and  theoretical  knowledges  es- 
sential for  teaching  aquatic  activities 
for    the    handicapped.    Laboratory 


experiences  with  handicapped  chil- 
dren and  adults.  Two  1-hour  lec- 
tures and  one  2-hour  lab  per  week. 

230  (206)  Perceptual  Motor 
Development 

Motor  development  in  the  child, 
focusing  on  conditions  affecting  the 
learning  of  motor  skills. 

280  (253)  Physical  Education  for 
Elementary  Schools 

Program  content  for  elementary 
school  physical  education  and 
methods  used  for  teaching  physical 
education  activities  at  the  elementary 
school  level.  Prerequisite  PEP  230. 

301   (275)  Prevention  and  Care  of  Injury 
in  Activity 

Theory  and  techniques  in  prevent- 
ing and  treating  physical  injuries. 
First  aid  treatment;  therapeutic  aids 
and  clinical  use  of  physiotherapy 
equipment.  Two  class  hours,  one 
2-hour  laboratory  period. 

310  (277)  Psychology  of  Coaching 

Analysis  of  psychological  content  in 
athletics  and  coaching.  Topics  in- 
clude personality  and  motivation, 
mental  health  aspects,  competitive 
spirit,  sportsmanship,  and  selected 
problems  in  coaching  pertaining  to 
psychological  factors.  Prerequisite, 
PSYCH  100(101).  Juniors  and 
Seniors. 

330  (252)  Programming  and  Planning 
for  Young  Child 

Motor  activities  for  young  children. 
The  central  role  of  physical  educa- 
tion in  total  curriculum  for  early 
childhood  youngsters.  Prerequisite, 
PEP  280. 

363  Comparative  Sport 

Analysis  of  sport  and  athletics  in 
selected  countries.  Emphasis  on  his- 
torical, cultural,  and  social  values  af- 
fecting status  of  sport  and  recre- 
ation, and  current  international 
cooperation. 

370  Organization  and  Administration 

Administrative  theory  and  practice 
related  to  program  and  curriculum 
development  of  physical  education 
in  schools. 
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396  (385),  496  (386)  Special  Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement. Credit,  1-6. 

391   Seminar 

Analysis  of  studies  an^i  issues  in 
physical  education. 

401   (335)  Applied  Behavior  Analysis 

Individually  paced  content  offering 
behavioral  psychology  as  a  basis  for 
teaching  physical  education  and 
coaching. 


Sport  Studies 

Head  of  Departnient:  Professor  H.  J.  Van- 
derZwaag.  Professors  Lewis,  Loy,  Spears; 
Assistant  Professors  Gundersheim, 
Kjeldsen,  Toyama. 

101    Sport  in  American  Society 

An  introduction  to  sport  studies 
through  an  overview  of  American 
sport  and  an  analysis  of  the  relation- 
ship between  sport  and  the  larger 
society. 

200  Sociology  of  Sport  and  Physical 
Activity  (D) 

Social  action  theory,  group  struc- 
ture, social  institutions,  social 
processes,  current  cultural  trends, 
and  social  problems  in  sport. 

201  Psychology  of  Sport  and  Physical 
Activity 

Variables  of  skilled  performance; 
behavioral  patterns  and  interactions 
in  games,  sports,  and  dance  ac- 
tivities; evaluation  of  skilled  perfor- 
mance. Prerequisite,  PSYCH  100 
(101). 

202  History  of  Sport  and  Physical 
Activity  (C) 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  sport, 
dance,  and  other  forms  of  or- 
ganized, physical  activity  throughout 
the  Western  world.  Prerequisite, 
HIST  101. 

203  Philosophy  of  Sport  and  Physical 
Activity 

A  philosophical  analysis  of  sport  and 
physical  activity.  The  nature  and 
values  of  sport  and  its  role  as  a  mean- 
ingful  activity.    Prerequisite,    PHIL 

100  (105). 


350   Internship  in  Sport 
Administration/Sport 
Communication 

On-the-job  learning  in  a  sport  man- 
agement setting.  Pass/Fail  basis  only. 
Prerequisite;  completion  of  all  other 
requirements  in  the  sport  manage- 
ment program  and  at  least  a  3.0  av- 
erage in  sport  studies  courses. 

CredH,  15. 

396  (385),  496  (386)  Special  Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement. Credit,  1-6. 

498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  ar- 
rangement with  Department  and/or 
Honors  Office.  Credit,  4. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  Depart- 
ment and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  1-5. 


561  (261)  World  History  of  Sport 

Factors  influencing  the  rise  of  sport 
and  the  role  of  sport  in  society.  Pre- 
requisite, SPORST  202. 

562  (362)  History  of  Sport  in  the  United 
States 

Sport  in  America  from  earliest  times 
to  the  contemporary  period.  Em- 
phasis on  the  social,  political,  and 
economic  factors  which  affected  the 
development  of  sport.  Prerequisite, 
SPORST  561. 

563  (263)  Social  Psychology  of  Sport 

Topics  include  personality,  aggres- 
sion, attitudes,  competition,  stress, 
social  facilitation,  and  some  small 
group  research  as  related  to  athletes 
and  individuals  involved  in  sport. 

564  (264)  Philosophy  of  Sport 

A  philosophical  analysis  of  key  con- 
cepts which  influence  the  objecti\es 
and  content  of  various  programs  in 
the  broad  realm  of  sport.  Prerequi- 
site, SPORTS  203  or  equivalent. 

565  (265)  Sociology  of  Sport 

S])ort  as  a  social  institution,  includ- 
ing striictLue  and   function.  Topics 


include  theories  explaining  the  role 
of  sport  in  society;  the  incidence, 
form,  and  regulation  of  sport  in  so- 
ciety; physical  activity  in  contempo- 
rary society;  and  the  social  psychol- 
ogy of  sport,  including  personality, 
attitude,  and  motivation.  Prerequi- 
site, SPORTS  200. 

566  (366)  History  of  School  and  College 
Sport 

Developments  in  sport  at  educa- 
tional institutions  from  the  age  of 
unorganized  play  to  the  present. 
Prerequisite,  SPORTS  561  or  562. 
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Division  of  Military 
Science  and 
Aerospace  Studies 

Military  Science 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  (Colonel, 
USA)  Baxter  M.  Bullock.  Lecturers 
(Major)  Farmer,  (Captain)  Kelly,  (Cap- 
tain) Legg,  (Captain)  Saunders. 

The  Department  of  Military  Science  of- 
fers courses  which  are  open  to  any  stu- 
dent of  the  University  or  other  institu- 
tions in  the  local  area.  In  addition,  the 
department  conducts  the  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  program  for 
those  desiring  to  earn  a  commission  as  an 
officer  in  the  United  States  Army.  Stu- 
dents electing  to  earn  a  commission  must 
complete  eight  semesters  or  the  equiva- 
lent of  military  science  subjects.  These 
eight  semesters  may  be  compressed  into 
six  academic  semesters  with  permission  of 
the  department  head.  A  student  may  re- 
ceive constructive  credit  towards  an  army 
commission  through  attendance  at  a  basic 
summer  camp  in  lieu  of  the  first  two  years 
of  the  ROTC  program;  veterans  may  re- 
ceive appropriate  constructive  credit  for 
military  service.  In  addition  to  classroom 
instruction  and  seminars,  participation  is 
required  in  the  department's  leadership 
laboratory  comprised  of  several  weekend 
practicums  during  the  year.  Students  are 
also  required  to  complete  a  six -week  ad- 
vanced summer  camp  session  at  the  end 
of  the  junior  or  senior  year.  The  summer 
practicum  combined  with  the  leadership 
laboratory  permits  the  application  of 
theory  presented  in  academic  subjects.  To 
be  eligible  to  be  enrolled  as  a  cadet,  stu- 
dents must  possess  the  University- 
sponsored  student  health  insurance  or 
equivalent  coverage. 

Upon  completion  of  University  degree 
requirements  and  departmental  re- 
quirements, the  student  is  commissioned 
a  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Army. 
Students  also  participate  in  department- 
sponsored  activities  to  include  visits  and 
guest  lecturer  presentations. 

112   (I)  (119)  Contemporary  Military 
Theory  I 

Introduction  to  the  military;  anal- 
ysis, interpretation  and  usage  of  to- 
pographic maps  and  map  substi- 
tutes; land  navigation  techniques; 
introduction  to  communications 
procedures  and  equipment.  Two 
class  hours,  laboratory  for  cadets. 

Credit,  2. 


122  (II)  (120)  Contemporary  Military 
Theory  II 

The  development  of  the  U.S.  Army 
with  emphasis  on  the  evolution  of 
the  Army's  mission,  structure, 
technology  and  tactics.  Two  class 
hours,  laboratory  for  cadets. 

Credit,  2. 

141  (11)  (111)  American  Military 
History  I 

American  Military  History  from  ori- 
gins to  1930.  Army  organization  for 
each  war  and  post-war  period;  lead- 
ership techniques;  principles  of  war; 
the  development  of  tactics  and 
equipment.  One  class  hour. 

Credit,  I. 

142  (11)  (112)  American  Military 
History  II 

American  Military  History  from 
1930  to  the  present.  Change  in 
Army  organization  during  the 
period;  leadership  techniques,  prin- 
ciples of  war;  the  development  of 
tactics  and  equipment.  One  class 
hour.  Credit,  I. 

213  (1)  (137)  Introduction  to  Military 
Leadership  and  Management 

Analysis  of  military  leadership 
through  readings  and  discussion  of 
leader  and  group  behavior;  com- 
munication systems,  motivational 
theory  and  organizational  struc- 
tures; fundamentals  required  by  the 
junior  officer  as  leader.  Three  class 
hours,  laboratory  for  cadets. 

313  (I)  (251)  Advanced  Military 
Leadership  and  Management 

Instructional  principles;  mission,  or- 
ganization and  functions  of  the 
branches  of  the  Army;  integration  of 
the  branches  of  the  Army  into  cur- 
rent divisional  structure.  Prerequi- 
site; permission  of  instructor.  Three 
class  hours,  laboratory  for  cadets. 

323  (II)  (252)  Advanced  Contemporary 
Military  Theory 

Principles  of  modern  military  tactics; 
concepts  of  tactical  communications; 
functions  of  command  to  include 
unit  administration,  supply,  mainte- 
nance. Prerequisite:  permission  of 
instructor.  Three  class  hours,  labora- 
tory for  cadets. 


323  (11)  (252)  Advanced  Contemporary 
Military  Theory 

Principles  of  modern  military  tactics; 
concepts  of  tactical  communications; 
functions  of  command  to  include 
unit  administration,  supply,  and 
maintenance.  Prerequisite:  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  Three  class  hours, 
laboratory  for  cadets. 

413  (1)  (378)  Military  Law 

The  constitutional  basis  of  powers; 
the  basic  principles  of  criminal  law; 
administration  of  military  justice; 
and  the  rules  of  evidence.  Prerequi- 
site, junior  or  senior  standing.  Three 
class  hours,  laboratory  for  cadets. 

491   (II)  (379)  Seminar  in  Military 
Leadership  and  Management 

Managerial  problems  inherent  in 
military  staff  planning  and  adminis- 
tration; perspective  of  defense  and 
Army  leadership,  management,  and 
organization  in  support  of  national 
security.  Prerequisites:  MILSCI  251 
and  junior  or  senior  standing.  Three 
class  hours,  laboratory  for  cadets. 

196,  296,  396,  496  (L  II)  (385,  386) 
Special  Problems 

Individual  study  of  selected  prob- 
lems for  qualified  students. 

Credit,  1-6. 

Aerospace  Studies 

Head  of  Department:  Professor  (Colonel) 
Volpe.  Assistant  Professors  (Major) 
Richardson,  (Major)  Sonoda,  (Captain) 
Liquori. 

The  Department  of  Aerospace  Studies 
offers  courses  of  general  interest  to  all 
University  students  and  of  specific  inter- 
est to  male  and  female  students  who  wish 
to  become  officers  in  the  United  States 
Air  Force.  Requirements  for  an  Air  Force 
commission  are  as  follows:  1 )  satisfactory 
completion  of  departmental  course  offer- 
ings. This  can  be  accomplished  through 
either  a  two-  or  a  four-year  program. 
Students  in  a  four-year  program  take 
eight  semesters  of  departmental  course 
offerings  and  attend  a  four-week  summer 
training  session  on  an  active  Air  Force 
base  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 
Those  in  a  two-year  program  attend  a 
six-week  summer  training  session  at  the 
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end  of  the  sophomore  year  in  lieu  of  the 
first  two  years  of  the  ROTC  program,  and 
then  complete  the  last  four  semesters  of 
departmental  course  offerings.  Students 
with  previous  ROTC  instruction  in  either 
high  school  or  college,  with  military 
school  or  service  academy  attendance,  ac- 
tive military  duty,  or  Civil  Air  Patrol  train- 
ing should  consult  the  department  for 
possible  accreditation  of  this  experience 
toward  all  or  part  of  the  first  two  years  of 
ROTC.  In  addition  to  the  classroom  in- 
struction, participation  is  required  in  the 
department's  leadership  laboratory, 
which  consists  of  briefings  and  field  trips 
designed  to  acquaint  students  with  Air 
Force  life,  customs,  and  duties,  and  which 
entails  participation  in  the  operation  of  a 
cadet  organization  patterned  after  a  mili- 
tary organization.  2)  Satisfactory  comple- 
tion of  the  summer  training  session 
which,  combined  with  the  leadership  lab- 
oratory, permits  the  practical  application 
of  theory  presented  in  academic  subjects 
and  provides  students  an  opportunity  to 
see  Air  Force  personnel  at  work  on  jobs 
similar  to  those  the  students  will  perform 
once  on  active  duty. 

Upon  completion  of  University  degree 
requirements  and  departmental  re- 
quirements, the  student  is  commissioned 
a  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force.  A  student  in  the  senior  year  may 
request  a  delay  in  reporting  to  active  duty 
of  up  to  two  years  in  order  to  complete 
graduate  or  professional  school. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


223  (I)  (123)  Development  of  Air  Power 
I 

Survey  of  principal  persons,  events, 
and  concepts  contributing  to 
emergence  of  American  military  av- 
iation as  a  separate  air  arm.  Air 
power  theories  of  Mitchell,  Douhet, 
and  Trenchard  applied  to  sub- 
sequent experiences  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces.  One  class  hour,  1  hour  lead- 
ership laboratory.  Credit,  I. 

224  (II)  (124)  Development  of  Air 
Power  II 

Emergence  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
and  its  employment  from  Berlin  Air- 
lift through  Vietnam.  Assessment  of 
the  role  of  air  power  as  an  instru- 
ment of  the  military  element  of  na- 
tional power.  One  class  hour,  1  lead- 
ership laboratory.  Credit,  1. 

JUNIOR  YEAR 


313  (II)  (233)  Flight  Instruction 
Program — Classroom  Phase 

A  basic  ground  school  to  introduce 
students  to  private  flying  at  the  light 
aircraft  level.  Includes  basic 
aerodynamics,  navigation,  radio 
navigation,  meteorology,  and  fed- 
eral regulations.  Two  class  hours. 
Permission  of  department  required. 

Credit.  2. 


emphasis  on  bureaucratic  politics 
and  organizational  theory  in  policy 
formulation  and  implementation. 
Three  class  hours,  I  hour  leadership 
laboratory. 

SENIOR  YEAR 

441  (I)  (341)  The  Professional  Officer  I 

Military  management  functions,  the 
role  of  command  and  staff  in 
decision-making,  the  factors  relating 
to  effective  leadership,  quantitative 
techniques,  game  theory,  and  the 
traditional  aspects  of  power,  au- 
thority, and  status.  Three  class 
hours,  I  hour  leadership  laboratory. 

442  (II)  (342)  The  Professional 
Officer  II 

The  professional  concept  of  military 
duty,  the  framework  of  military  law, 
and  a  practical  introduction  to  active 
duty  service  as  a  professional  officer. 
Three  class  hours,  1  hour  leadership 
laboratory. 

414  (I,  II)  Flight  Instruction 
Program — Flight  Phase 

For  senior,  pilot-qualified  Air  Force 
ROTC  cadets  only.  Twenty-five 
hours  of  flight  instruction  in  light 
aircraft:  emphasis  on  cross-country 
navigation,  radio  navigation,  safety, 
and  basic  visual  flight  maneuvers. 
Prerequisite,  AS  313.  By  arrange- 
ment. Credit,  I. 


111  (I)  The  U.S.  Air  Force 

Introduction  to  the  mission,  organi- 
zational structure,  and  operational 
concepts  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  Em- 
phasis on  U.S.  strategic  offensive 
and  defensive  forces.  One  class 
hour,  1  hour  leadership  laboratory. 

Credit,  I. 

112  (II)  U.S.  Military  Forces 

Composition  and  deployment  of 
U.S.  general  purpose  forces  and  Air 
Force  support  forces.  The  mission, 
resources,  and  operation  of  tactical 
air  forces  in  limited  war  and  of 
Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  general 
purpose  forces,  their  concepts  and 
organization.  One  class  hour,  1  hour 
leadership  laboratory.  Credit,  I. 


335  (I)  (235)  National  Security  Forces  in 
Contemporary  American  Society  I 

Political  interrelationships  between 
the  military  establishment  and 
American  society  in  the  context  of 
military  professionalism,  civil  mili- 
tary relations,  and  the  framework  of 
defense  policy  making  (constraint  on 
U.S.  defense  policy  in  the  interna- 
tional and  domestic  areas).  Three 
class  hours,  1  hour  leadership  labo- 
ratory. 

336  (II)  (236)  National  Security  Forces 
in  Contemporary  American  Society 
II 

Evolution  of  U.S.  military  strategy  in 
the  nuclear  age;  emphasis  on  arms 
races,  arms  control,  and  escalation. 
Implementation   of  defense   policy: 
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Special  Academic 
Programs 


Honors  Program 

Director:  George  J.  Armelagos.  Associate 
Director:  Stephen  Haggerty. 

Honors  Program  courses  are  open  to 
any  qualified  student.  One  need  not  be  a 
Commonwealth  Scholar  nor  a  member  of 
any  departmental  Honors  Program  to  be 
eligible  to  take  Honors  Courses.  How- 
ever, like  other  University  courses,  some 
Honors  Courses  have  prerequisites;  some 
require  permission  of  instructor. 

Most  Honors  Courses,  which  number  ap- 
proximately 200  each  semester,  and  are 
drawn  from  all  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity, are  designated  by  adding  an 
Honors  Colloquia  to  departmental 
courses,  giving  them  one  additional 
credit.  Since  courses  offered  for  Honors 
credit  vary  from  semester  to  semester, 
check  current  schedule  and  course  de- 
scription guides  for  further  information. 

181  (1),  182  (II),  183  (I),  184  (II),  185 
(I),  186  (II)  Honors— Studies  in  the 
Humanities  (C) 

An  area  of  one  or  more  of  the 
humanistic  disciplines,  such  as  art, 
literature,  music,  history,  or  philos- 
ophy. For  Honors  Program 
freshmen  and  sophomores;  others 
by  permission  of  the  Director  of 
Honors. 

187  (I),  188  (II),  189  (I),  190  (II),  191  (I), 
192  (II) 

Honors — Studies  in  the  Social 
Sciences  (D) 

An  area  of  one  or  more  of  the  social 
sciences,  such  as  economics, 
psychology,  sociology,  or  anthropol- 
ogy. For  Honors  Program  freshmen 
and  sophomores;  others  by  permis- 
sion of  the  Director  of  Honors. 

193  (I),  194  (II),  195  (I),  196  (II),  197  (1), 
198  (II) 

Honors — Studies  in  the  Sciences 
and  Mathematics  (E) 

An  area  of  one  or  more  of  the  sci- 
ences, such  as  physics,  chemistry, 
botany,  astronomy,  geology,  or 
zoology,  or  of  mathematics.  For 
Honors  Program  freshmen  and 
sophomores;  others  by  permission  of 
the  Director  of  Honors. 


387  (I),  388  (II) 

Honors — Interdisciplinary  Studies: 
Senior  Colloquium 

An  interdisciplinary  seminar  for 
Honors  Program  seniors;  open  by 
invitation  only. 

391  (I),  392  (II),  393  (I),  394  (II) 

Honors — Interdisciplinary  Seminar 

A  problem  requiring  the  use  of  sev- 
eral disciplines.  For  Honors  Pro- 
gram juniors  and  seniors;  others  by 
permission. 

396,  496  (385,  386)  Special  Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement with  the  Director  of 
Honors.  Credit,  1-6. 

498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  ar- 
rangement with  the  Director  of 
Honors.  Credit,  4. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  the  Di- 
rector of  Honors.  Credit,  1  -5. 


Legal  Studies  Program 

Director:  Professor  Ethan  Katsh.  Associate 
Professors  Bonsignore,  d'Errico;  Assistant 
Professors  Arons,  Pipkin,  Rifkin. 

The  Legal  Studies  Program  provides  an 
opportunity  for  students  to  pursue 
courses  about  the  nature  and  function  of 
law;  it  presents  field  work  and  research 
opportunities,  conferences,  practica,  and 
special  courses  about  law  for  the  Univer- 
sity community. 

The  major  in  Legal  Studies  is  an  inter- 
disciplinary program  individually  de- 
signed around  a  basic  core  of  study.  This 
is  not  a  "prelaw"  preparatory  program. 

The  Legal  Studies  Program  is  allied 
with  a  range  of  faculty  and  courses  in  the 
Five  Colleges.  A  Five  College  Legal 
Studies  Catalog  lists  many  of  the  offerings 
available.  The  courses  are  open  to  anyone 
interested  in  examining  the  interrelation- 
ships of  law  and  society. 

Admission  to  the  major  is  available  to  a 
small  number  of  undergraduates  through 
a  selection  process  in  which  a  study  plan  is 
negotiated  for  each  student  by  the  stu- 


dent and  major  adviser  according  to  their 
mutual  interests. 

Each  major  is  required  to  take  LEGAL 
250,  320,  424,  450,  385-386,  and  391,  as 
well  as  an  additional  15  credits  of  study 
drawn  from  the  law-related  offerings  of 
other  disciplines  in  the  Five  College  Legal 
Studies  Curriculum. 

250  (201)  Introduction  to  Legal  Studies 

The  purposes  and  functions  of  law 
in  society.  Legal  reasoning  and 
decision-making;  the  impact  of  law 
upon  persons  directly  and  indirectly 
involved  with  it;  the  relationship  be- 
tween political,  social,  and  economic 
power  and  law;  the  relationship  of 
law  and  morality;  and  the  problems 
of  achieving  justice  in  contemporary 
society. 

320  (202)  Intermediate  Legal  Studies 

Specific  views  of  law  at  a  more  ad- 
vanced level;  for  example,  the  legal 
imagination;  law,  community  and 
consciousness;  law,  prisons  and  soci- 
ety. 

342  The  Legal  Imagination 

Legal  theory  and  literature  as  tools 
in  analyzing  how  the  law  communi- 
cates with,  characterizes,  labels, 
judges  and  categorizes  individuals. 
How  the  law  can  be  for  some  an  in- 
teresting intellectual  challenge,  a  ve- 
hicle for  social  change,  and  a  logical 
system,  and  for  others,  a  lifeless, 
mysterious,  necessary  evil. 

371   (271)  Sex  Roles,  Law  &  Society 

Law  in  society,  how  this  interaction 
fosters  the  treatment  and  classifica- 
tion of  individuals  according  to  their 
sex.  The  role  of  women  in  society 
and  how  the  law  affects  this  status. 

391   Seminar 

Topics  covered  reflect  student  and 
faculty  interests. 

396,  496  (385,  386)  Special  Problems 

Individual  study  of  a  selected  prob- 
lem for  qualified  students.  By  ar- 
rangement with  members  of  the 
program.  Credit,  1-6. 

424  (264)  Urban  Law 

The  efficacy  of  the  legal  system  in 
dealing    with     major    urban    social 
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problems.  Materials  concentrated  in 
one  or  two  problem  areas,  such  as 
housing,  crime  or  welfare. 

450  (383)  Legal  Research  and  Writing 

Development  of  one  area  ot  legal 
doctrine  as  a  means  of  learning  how 
to  read  and  analyze  judicial  opinions 
and  statutes  and  as  a  vehicle  for  legal 
research  and  writing. 

498  (398)  Senior  Honors 

Senior  research,  thesis  option.  By  ar- 
rangement with  the  program  and/or 
Honors  Office.  Credit,  4. 

499  (399)  Senior  Honors 

Continuation  of  498.  Thesis  manda- 
tory. By  arrangement  with  the  pro- 
gram and/or  Honors  Office. 

Credit,  1-5. 

RELATED  COURSES 

ANTH  336  Political  Anthropology 

ANTH  338  Anthropology  of  Law  and 

Conflict 
POLSCI  362  Politics,  Law  and  Judicial 

Behavior 

Rhetoric 

Director:  Professor  Jane  Blankenship.  As- 
sistant Director:  Annette  Rottenberg.  Di- 
rector of  English  as  a  Second  Language  Com- 
ponent: Clodomiro  Cabanas.  Director  of 
Rhetoric  Center  for  Instructional  Develop- 
ment: Sara  Stelzner. 

Within  the  standard  two-semester  course, 
the  program  offers  flexibility  and  choice 
based  on  student  needs  and  interests. 
Courses  are  related  to  the  major  disci- 
plines, such  as  the  natural  sciences,  the 
social  and  behavioral  sciences,  and  the 
humanities.  Details  on  courses  are  avail- 
able at  the  Rhetoric  Office,  308  C  Bartlett 
Hall. 

GROUP  I 

lOOB  (I)  Writing  About  Masterpieces  of 
Western  Literature  (B) 

Focuses  on  development  of  cultural 
background  by  reading  and  writing 
about  Homer,  the  Greek  dramatists, 
Shakespeare,  and  other  major 
writers.  .A.lso  fulfills  the  Option  B 
major  in  English  and  Journalism. 
Lecture-discussion. 


lOOC   (I),  (H)  Writing  and 

Speaking — Integrated  Skills  I  (B) 

First  semester  of  a  year  sequence; 
practice  in  both  writing  and  speak- 
ing. Emphasis  on  the  relationship  of 
clear,  orderly  thought  to  effecti\e 
communication.  Materials  are  de- 
signed to  introduce  the  elements  of 
critical  analysis.  Contemporary  issues 
in  all  areas  constitute  the  subject  mat- 
ter. Required  for  Business  majors. 

lOOD  (I),  (II)  Writing  About  Problems 
in  the  Social  Sciences  (B) 

Emphasizes  clear  and  coherent 
communication  (by  and  for  non- 
specialists)  about  issues  of  a  general 
nature  in  the  social  sciences:  sociol- 
ogy, political  science,  economics, 
psychology,  linguistics,  anthropology 
(e.g.,  problems  of  accelerated  social 
change,  hmnan  behavior  control, 
prison  reform).  Development  of 
skills  of  critical  analysis. 

lOOE   (I),  (II)  Writing  About  Problems 
in  the  Natural  and  Physical  Sciences 

(B) 

Emphasizes  clear  and  coherent 
communication  (by  and  for  non- 
specialists)  about  issues  of  a  general 
nature  in  the  natural  and  physical 
sciences:  biology,  chemistry,  physics, 
botany,  geology,  forestry  (e.g.,  prob- 
lems of  ecology,  technological  accel- 
eration, genetic  engineering).  Devel- 
opment of  skills  of  critical  analysis. 

lOOF    (I),  (II)  Writing  About  Problems 
in  the  Humanities  (B) 

Focuses  on  clear  and  coherent  com- 
mtinication  of  issties  of  a  general 
nature  in  the  hiunanities.  Readings, 
as  a  basis  for  discussion  and  writing, 
include  topics  in  history,  philosophy, 
literature,  music,  art,  film,  and  clas- 
sics (e.  g.,  the  relation  among  pop  cul- 
ture, films,  and  literature,  or  existen- 
tial philosophy,  art,  and  modern 
music).  Development  oi  the  skills  of 
critical  analvsis. 

lOOG  (I),  (II)  Elements  of  Writing  (B) 

A  more  basic  language  behavior 
course,  with  more  writing  assign- 
ments than  lOOF.  Emphasizes  writ- 
ing, editing,  and  re-writing  to  attain 
clarity  in  the  use  of  words,  syntax, 
and  organization.  Subject  matter  is 
interdisciplinary.  {\ot  a  remedial 
writing  course.) 


lOOL  (I),  (II)  English  as  a  Second 
Language:  Advanced  English 
Composition  (B) 

First  half  of  a  two-semester  sequence 
(to  be  followed  by  RHET  I  lOB).  For 
students  with  native  or  non-native 
proficiency  in  English:  acti\  e  practice 
in  reading  and  formal  essay  writing. 
Attention  to  meaningful  selection  of 
purpose,  organization,  central  ideas 
and  supporting  material,  tone  and  at- 
titude. Prerequisites:  proficiency  in 
English  as  demonstrated  in  an  oral 
interview,  a  written  essay  and  a  stan- 
dardized English  Language 
Proficiency  Test. 

GROUP  II 


llOA  (I),  (II)  Elements  of  Public 
Speaking  (B) 

Focuses  on  improvement  of  skills  in 
interpersonal  and  public  communi- 
cation situations.  Primary  concerns 
are  selection,  arrangement  and  de- 
velopment of  ideas  and  materials  for 
oral  communication:  the  use  of  lan- 
guage for  conveying  meaning,  think- 
ing, reasoning,  problem  solving  and 
decision  making;  analysis  of  audience 
attitudes  and  beliefs;  identification  of 
purpose  and  assessment  of  effects  of 
communication;  ethical  con- 
siderations in  influencing  others;  and 
evaluation  of  one's  own  and  others' 
public  messages. 

HOB  (I),  (II)  English  as  a  Second 

Language:  Advanced  Speaking  and 
Composition  (B) 

Second  semester  of  a  year  sequence 
(following  lOOL).  For  the  non-native 
speaker;  provides  active  practice  in 
writing,  speaking,  and  listening.  Pre- 
requisites: Successful  completion  of 
lOOL  or  satisfactory  results  in  an  oral 
interview,  a  written  essay  and  a  stan- 
dardized English  Language 
Proficiency  Test. 

HOC   (I),  (II)  Writing  and  Speaking- 
Integrated  Skills  II  (B) 

Second  semester  of  a  year  sequence 
offering  practice  in  both  writing  and 
speaking.  Stress  on  the  relationship 
between  clear,  systematic  thought 
and  effective  communication.  Intro- 
duction of  other  elements  of  critical 
analysis:  the  examination  of  assump- 
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tions,  the  use  of  evidence  and  other 
modes  of  support  in  argument,  ob- 
stacles to  clear  thinking,  and  basic 
rules  of  argumentation.  Contempo- 
rary issues  are  the  subject  matter. 

HOD  (II)  Writing  About  Problems  in 
the  Social  Sciences  II  (B) 

For  those  wishing  to  finish  their 
rhetoric  requirement  by  writing 
further  and  in  greater  depth  about 
problems  in  the  social  sciences. 
Course  culminates  in  planning,  writ- 
ing and  re-writing  a  term  paper. 

I  lOE  (II)  Writing  About  Problems  in 
the  Natural  and  Physical  Sciences  II 

(B) 

For  those  who  wish  to  finish  their 
rhetoric  requirement  by  writing 
further  and  in  greater  depth  about 
problems  in  the  natural  and  physical 
sciences.  Course  culminates  in  plan- 
ning, writing  and  re-writing  a  term 
paper. 

140  (I),  (II)  Writing  About  Imaginative 
Literature  (B) 

Emphasis  on  the  ability  to  communi- 
cate in  writing  about  response  to  lit- 
erature, most  often  in  the  form  of  a 
conventional  essay.  Material  includes 
modern  works  of  fiction  and  poetry, 
contemporary  song  lyrics  and  cur- 
rent experimental  fiction. 

165  (I),  (II)  Modern  Public 
Discourse  (B) 

The  analysis  of  contemporary  rhe- 
torical discourse;  how  it  works  and 
why  it  sometimes  fails.  Emphasis  on 
oral  political  discourse,  but  a  wide 
variety  of  communication  situations 
are  studied  to  discover  the  relation- 
ship of  source,  message  and  receiver. 
The  interrelation  of  language  and 
thought  with  the  environment  in 
which  they  occur  examined  through 
lectures,  discussion,  films,  tapes,  and 
multimedia  presentations. 

180  (I),  (II)  The  Rhetoric  of  Film  (B) 

The  process  of  communication 
focusing  on  the  languages  of  film. 
Emphasis  on  relationships  between 
techniques  and  meaning  in  film  and 
the  ways  film  uses  the  rhetorical 
methods  of  oral  and  written  lan- 
guage.     Each      student      views      a 


significant  number  of  films,  reads  re- 
lated essays,  writes  frequent  papers, 
and  has  an  opportunity  to  write  a 
brief  scenario  or  (in  some  cases) 
makes  a  short  film. 

OTHER  COURSES 

The  Rhetoric  Program  offers  one  or  two 
sections  each  year  of  special  topics 
courses.  These  include  Writing  and  the 
Black  Experience,  Writing  and  the  Asian 
Experience,  Women's  Rhetoric,  and  Writ- 
ing as  Comparative  Literature.  In  addi- 
tion, English  as  a  Second  Language  offers 
intensive  courses  for  non-native  speakers 
who  are  attempting  to  achieve  proficiency 
at  a  college  level.  Further  information  is 
available  in  Bartlett  308B. 


Graduate  School 

Graduate  work  leading  to  the  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degree  may  be  taken  in  the 
following  fields:  Animal  Science,  An- 
thropology, Biochemistry,  Botany,  Busi- 
ness Administration,  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing, Chemistry,  Civil  Engineering,  Com- 
munication Disorders,  Communication 
Studies,  Comparative  Literature,  Com- 
puter &  Information  Science,  Economics, 
Electrical  &  Computer  Engineering,  En- 
glish, Entomology,  Environmental  En- 
gineering, Food  &  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing, Food  &  Resource  Economics,  Food 
Science  &  Nutrition,  Forestry  &  Wood 
Technology,  Geology,  History,  Human 
Movement,  Industrial  Engineering  & 
Operations  Research,  Linguistics,  Math- 
ematics,   Mechanical    Engineering,    Mic- 


robiology, Ocean  Engineering,  Physics, 
Plant  Pathology,  Plant  Science,  Political 
Science,  Polymer  Science  &  Engineering, 
Psychology,  Sociology,  Soil  Science, 
Spanish,  Wildlife  &  Fisheries  Biology, 
and  Zoology. 

A  cooperative  Ph.D.  program  involving 
Amherst,  Hampshire,  Mount  Holyoke, 
and  Smith  Colleges  and  the  University  is 
also  available  in  the  departments  of  As- 
tronomy, Biochemistry,  Botany,  Chemis- 
try, French,  Geology,  Germanic  Lan- 
guages &  Literatures,  Microbiology,  Phi- 
losophy, Physics,  and  Zoology. 

The  School  of  Education  offers  several 
specialized  programs  leading  to  the  Doc- 
tor of  Education  degree  for  those  em- 
ployed in  the  educational  field.  The  re- 
quirements for  this  degree  follow  those 
outlined  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Master's  degrees  are  offered  in  the  fol- 
lowing areas:  Animal  Science,  An- 
thropology, Art,  Art  History,  Astronomy, 
Biochemistry,  Botany.  Business  Adminis- 
tration, Chemical  Engineering,  Chemis- 
try, Civil  Engineering,  Classics,  Com- 
munication Disorders,  Communication 
Studies,  Comparative  Literature,  Com- 
puter &  Information  Science,  Economics, 
Education,  Electrical  &  Computer  En- 
gineering, English,  Entomology,  En- 
vironmental Engineering,  Fine  Arts  (Art, 
English,  or  Theatre),  Fisheries  Biology, 
Food  &  Agricultural  Engineering,  Food 
&  Resource  Economics,  Food  Science  & 
Nutrition,  Forestry  &  Wood  Technology, 
French,  Geology,  Germanic  Languages  & 
Literatures,  History,  Home  Economics, 
Hotel,  Restaurant  &  Travel  Administra- 
tion, Industrial  Engineering  &  Opera- 
tions Research,  Labor  Studies, 
Landscape  Architecture,  Linguistics, 
Manufacturing  Engineering,  Mathemat- 
ics, Mechanical  Engineering,  Microbiol- 
ogy, Music,  Nursing,  Ocean  Engineering, 
Philosophy,  Physical  Education,  Physics, 
Plant  &  Soil  Sciences,  Plant  Pathology, 
Political  Science,  Polymer  Science  &  En- 
gineering, Psychology,  Public  Adminis- 
tration, Public  Health,  Regional  Planning, 
Slavic  Languages  &  Literatures,  Sociol- 
ogy, Spanish,  Theatre,  Wildlife  Biology, 
and  Zoology. 

Holders  of  undergraduate  degrees  de- 
siring further  information  may  request  a 
Graduate  School  Bulletin  and  application 
materials  by  writing  to  the  Graduate  Ad- 
missions Office,  Graduate  Research  Cen- 
ter, University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  MA  01003. 
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Administrative 
Officers 


University  System 

Robert  Wood,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), President 

Ernest  A.  Lynton,  Ph.D.  (Yale  Univer- 
sity), Senior  Vice  President  for  Academic 
Affairs 

Nan  S.  Robinson,  M.A.  (RadcHffe  Col- 
lege), Vice  President  for  Planning 

Dorothy  K.  Eichel,  B.  Ed.  (Plymouth  State 
College),  Assistant  Secretary 

Robert  H.  Brand,  M.B.A.  (Rutgers,  The 
State  University)  Acting  Treasurer 

Rev.  Michael  P.  Walsh,  Ph.D.  (Fordham 
University),  Academic  Adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent 

Amherst  Campus 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CHANCELLOR 

Randolph  W.  Bromery,  Ph.D.  (Johns 
Hopkins  University),  Chancellor 

James  I.  DeShields,  Ed.D.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Assistant  to  the  Chan- 
cellor 

George  Beatty,  Jr.,  M.S.  (University  of 
Toledo),  Director  of  Budgeting  and  In- 
stitutiojial  Studies 

Daniel  M.  Melley,  M.S.  (Boston  Univer- 
sity), Director  of  Public  Affairs 

Sidney  Myers,  J.D.  (Boston  University 
Law  School),  Staff  Attorney 

Zina  Tillona,  D.M.L.  (Middlebury  Col- 
lege), Assistant  to  the  Chancellor 

Michael  A.  West,  Ed.  D.  (University  of 
Massachusetts)  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor 

John  F.  O'Connell,  Jr.,  M.B.A.  (Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts),  Alumni  Director 

OFFICE  OF  THE  VICE  CHANCELLOR 
FOR  ACADEMIC  AFFAIRS 
AND  PROVOST 

Paul  L.  Puryear,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Chicago),  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic 
Affairs  and  Provost 

David  C.  Bischoff,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania 
State  University),  Associate  Provost 

Vere  C.  Chappell,  Ph.D.  (Yale  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Provost 

John  Hunt,  Ph.D.  (Shakespeare  Institute, 
England),  Special  Assistant  to  the  Provost 
far  Special  Programs 

ACADEMIC  DEANS 

Jeremiah  M.  Allen,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Colorado),  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Humanities  and  Fine  Arts,  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences 

David  C.  Bischoff,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania 
State  University),  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Physical  Education 


William  A.  Darity,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill),  Draw  of 
the  School  of  Health  Sciences 

Mario  Fantini,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Dean  of  the  School  oj  Education 

Russel  C.Jones,  Ph.D.  (Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology),  Z)(?an  of  the  School  of  En- 
gineering 

Eugene  B.  Piedmont,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Buffalo),  Acting  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School 

Seymour  Shapiro,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Michigan) ,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Natural 
Sciences  and  Mathematics,  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences 

Ross  S.  Whaley,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Michigan),  Dean  of  the  College  of  Food 
and  Natural  Resources 

Thomas  O.  Wilkinson,  Ph.D.  (Columbia 
University),  Acting  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences,  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences 

Jack  S.  Wolf,  Ph.D.  (Iowa  State  Univer- 
sity), Acting  Dean  of  the  School  of  Business 
Administration 

OFFICE  OF  THE  VICE  CHANCELLOR 
FOR  STUDENT  AFFAIRS 

Robert  L.  Woodbury,  Ph.D.  (Yale  Univer- 
sity), Acting  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student 
Affairs 

Frederick  Preston,  Ed.D.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Acting  Associate  Vice 
Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs 

Barry  W.  Averill,  B.S.  (University  of  Ken- 
tucky), Director  of  Health  Services 

Robert  Campbell,  B.A.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Acting  Director  of  Resi- 
dential Resource  Management 

Armand  H.  Demers,  Jr.,  B.A.  (University 
of  Massachusetts),  Coordinator  of  Student 
Activities 

William  F.  Field,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Maryland),  Dean  of  Students 

W.  Daniel  Fitzpatrick,  M.Ed.  (Cornell 
University),  Director  of  Student  Services 

Sally  A.  Freeman,  M.A.  (New  York  Uni- 
versity), Director  of  Community  Develop- 
ment Center 

Saul  L.  Chafin,  B.A.  (University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts), Acting  Director  of  Security 

William  D.  Tunis,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Dean  of  Admissions  and 
Records 


OFFICE  OF  THE  VICE  CHANCELLOR 
FOR  ADMINISTRATION  AND 
FINANCE 

James  L.  McBee,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Missouri),  Vice  Chancellor  for  Administra- 
tion and  Finance 

John  L.  DeNyse,  B.B.A.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Director  of  Personnel  and 
Financial  Services 

Jake  E.  Bishop,  L.L.B.  (La  Salle  Extension 
University),  Director  of  Procurement 

William  H.  Maus,  B.B.A.  (Northeastern 
University),  Controller 

H.J.  Littlefield,  B.S.,  (Kings  Point),  Di- 
rector of  Planning 

George  A.  Norton,  B.S.M.E.  (University 
of  Maine),  Director  of  Physical  Plant 

Robert  R.  Mishol,  B.B.A.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Bursar 

Harold  Scott  Overing,  Coordinator  of 
Employee /Labor  Relations 

Five  College  Cooperation 

E.  Jefferson  Murphy,  Ph.D.  (University 
of  Connecticut),  Coordinator 

Chaplains 

Rev.     Frank     Dorman,     M.Div.     (Drew 

Theological    School),    Member,    United 

Christian  Foundation  Ministry 
Ms.  Ruth  Fessenden,  B.A.  (University  of 

Massachusetts),  Member,  United  Christian 

Foundation  Ministty 
Rev.     Peter    Sabey,    Th.M.     (Princeton 

Seminary),    Member,     United    Christain 

Foundation  Ministry 
Rev.  Leo  A.  Leclerc,  B.A.  (University  of 

Montreal),  Director  of  the  Newman  Center 

and  Chaplain  to  Roman  Catholic  Students 
Rev.  Merle  L.  Lavoie,  M.A.  (University  of 

Louvain,  Belgium),  Chaplain  to  Roman 

Catholic  Students 
Rev.  J.  Joseph  Quigley,  B.S.  (Fordham 

University),  Chaplain  to  Roman  Catholic 

Students 
Rabbi    Savi    Perlmutter,    M.A.    (Temple 

University),  Chaplain  to  Jewish  Students 

Boston  Campus 

Carlo  Golino,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
California  at  Berkeley),  Chancellor 

Worcester  Campus 

Roger  J.  Bulger,  M.D.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Chancellor  and  Dean  of  the  Medical 
School 
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Where  to  Write 
For  Further 
Information 

Admissions 

William  D.  Tunis,  Dean  of  Admissions  and 
Records,  Whitmore 

Placement  and  Guidance  Services 

Sally  A.  Freeman,  Director,  Community  De- 
velopment Center,  Berkshire  House 

Expenses,  Payments 

Robert  R.  Mishol,  Bursar,  Whitmore 

Graduate  School 

Eugene  B.  Piedmont,  Acting  Dean, 
Graduate  Research  Center 

Housing 

Gerald  Quarles,  Housing  Officer,  Whitmore 

Financial  Aid 

W.  Daniel  Fitzpatrick,  Director  of  Student 
Services,  Whitmore 

Academic  Records  and  Transcripts 

Ralph  D.  Jones,  Registrar,  Whitmore 

Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture 

John  W.  Denison,  Director,  Stockbridge  Hall 

Student  Affairs 

William  F.  ¥ie\d.  Dean  of  Students,  Whitmore 

Summer  Session 

Alan  B.  Ashton,  Director,  125  Hasbrouck 

Admissions  at  Boston 

Director  of  Admissions 

Admissions  at  Worcester 

Office  of  Admissions 

PLEASE  NOTE 

All  correspondence  concerning  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst 
should  be  addressed  to  the  appropriate 
office.  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  MA  01003. 

All  correspondence  concerning  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  at  Boston  should 
be  addressed  to:  Columbia  Point,  Bos- 
ton, MA  02115. 

All  correspondence  concerning  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  Medical  School 
should  be  addressed  to:  55  Lake  Av- 
enue North,  Worcester,  MA  01605. 

The  New  England  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Amherst  is  accredited  by  the  New  En- 
gland Association  of  Colleges  and  Secon- 
dary Schools.  The  Association  accredits 
schools  and  colleges  in  the  six  New  En- 
gland states.  Membership  in  one  of  the  six 
regional  accrediting  associations  in  the 


United  States  indicates  that  the  school  or 
college  has  been  carefully  evaluated  and 
found  to  meet  standards  agreed  upon  by 
qualified  educators.  Colleges  support  the 
efforts  of  public-school  and  community 
officials  to  have  their  secondary  schools 
meet  the  standards  of  membership. 
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in  employment,  in  accordance  with  Federal 
and  State  laws  and  regulations. 
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1977-78  Academic  Calendar 


Wednesday,  August  31 

Thursday,  September  1 

Monday,  September  5 

Thursday,  September  8 

Thursday,  September  15 

Saturday,  October  1 

Monday,  October  10 

Wednesday,  October  12 

Friday,  November  11 

Monday,  November  14 

Wednesday,  November  23 

Monday,  November  28 

Thursday,  December  15 

Wednesday,  December  21 

Friday,  December  30 

Monday,  January  30 

Tuesday,  January  31 

Monday,  February  6 

Monday,  February  13 

Monday.  February  20 

Wednesday,  March  1 

Monday,  March  13 

Saturday,  March  18 

Monday,  March  27 

Monday,  April  17 

Monday,  April  24 

Friday,  April  28 

Thursday,  May  18 

Wednesday,  May  24 

Saturday,  May  27 

Thursday,  August  31 


Registration  for  graduate  students. 

Classes  begin. 

Holiday. 

Last  day  to  register. 

Last  day  to  add  courses. 

Application  deadline  for  Spring  1978  admission. 

Holiday. 

Last  day  to  drop  courses  with  DR. 

Holiday 

Spring  Semester  preregistration  week  begins. 

Thanksgiving  recess  begins  after  last  class. 

Classes  resume. 

Final  examinations  begin. 

Final  examinations  end;  Christmas  recess  begins. 

Degree  requirements  deadline  for  February  1,  1978  degrees. 

Registration  for  graduate  students. 

Classes  begin. 

Last  day  to  register. 

Last  day  to  add  courses. 

Holiday. 

Application  deadline  for  Summer  or  Fall  1978  admission. 

Last  day  to  drop  courses  vtdth  DR. 

Spring  recess  begins  after  last  class. 

Classes  resume. 

Holiday. 

Fall  semester  preregistration  week  begins. 

Degree  requirements  deadline  for  May  27,  1978  degrees. 

Final  examinations  begin. 

Final  examinations  end. 

Commencement . 

Degree  requirements  deadline  for  September  1,  1978  degrees. 
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1978-79  Academic  Calendar 


Wednesday,  August  30 

Thursday,  August  31 

Monday,  September  4 

Thursday,  September  7 

Thursday,  September  14 

Sunday,  October  1 

Wednesday,  October  11 

Monday,  October  16 

Friday,  November  10 

Monday,  November  13 

Wednesday,  November  22 

Monday,  November  27 

Thursday,  December  14 

Wednesday,  December  20 

Friday,  December  29 

Monday,  January  29 

Tuesday.  January  30 

Monday,  February  5 

Monday,  February  12 

Monday,  February  19 

Thursday.  March  1 

Monday.  March  12 

Saturday,  March  17 

Monday,  March  26 

Monday,  April  16 

Monday,  April  23 

Monday,  April  30 

Thiusday,  May  17 

Wednesday,  May  23 

Saturday,  May  26 

Friday,  August  31 


Registration  for  graduate  students. 

Classes  begin. 

Holiday. 

Last  day  to  register. 

Last  day  to  add  courses. 

Application  deadline  for  Spring  1979  admission. 

Last  day  to  drop  courses  with  DR. 

Holiday. 

Holiday. 

Spring  semester  preregistration  week  begins. 

Thariksgiving  recess  begins  after  last  class. 

Classes  resiune. 

Final  examinations  begin. 

Final  examinations  end;  Christmas  recess  begins. 

Degree  requirements  deadline  for  February  1,  1979  degrees. 

Registration  for  graduate  students. 

Classes  begin. 

Last  day  to  register. 

Last  day  to  add  courses. 

Holiday. 

Application  deadline  for  Summer  or  Fall  1979  admission. 

Last  day  to  drop  courses  with  DR. 

Spring  recess  begins  after  last  class. 

Classes  resiune. 

Holiday. 

Fall  semester  preregistration  week  begins. 

Degree  requirements  deadline  for  May  26,  1979  degrees. 

Final  examinations  begin. 

Final  examinations  end. 

Commencement . 

Degree  requirements  deadline  for  September  1,  1979  degrees. 
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General  Information 


The  University 


The  University  of  Massachusetts  is  the  state 
university  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  vvjas 
founded  in  1863  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Morrill  Land  Grant  Act  passed  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  Congress  one  year  earlier. 

Situated  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  sec- 
tions of  the  state,  the  University  at  Amherst 
joins  virith  its  academic  neighbors  — Amherst, 
Smith.  Mount  Holyoke,  and  Hampshire  Col- 
leges—in maintaining  the  rich  tradition  of 
education  and  cultural  activity  associated 
with  the  Connecticut  Valley  region.  The 
University's  Amherst  Campus  consists  of  ap- 
proximately 1,100  acres  of  land  and  110 
buildings.  Physical  growth  has  been  careful- 
ly  planned,    with   provisions   for   additional 


buildings  and  facilities  to  accommodate  an 
enrollment  of  approximately  25,000  stu- 
dents. 

The  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  in  colla- 
boration vrith  the  University  Graduate  Coun- 
cil, exercises  overall  review  and  supervision 
of  graduate  programs  conducted  in  the  se- 
veral colleges  and  provides  guidance  in  the 
development  of  new  programs  as  well  as  the 
maintenance  of  standards  for  existing  pro- 
grams. Each  college  of  the  University  has  de- 
veloped its  graduate  programs  in  accordance 
vrith  the  highest  national  professional  stan- 
dards of  the  respective  fields. 

For  information  about  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts at  Boston  graduate  programs,  con- 
sult the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Bos- 
ton Bulletin. 


Information  on  graduate  programs  in  medi- 
cine is  found  in  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts at  Worcester  Medical  School  Cata- 
logue. 

COLLEGES  CONDUCTING 
GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

Seven  colleges  and  schools  of  the  University 
are  authorized  to  offer  graduate  degree  pro- 
grams through  the  Graduate  School:  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  College  of 
Food  and  Natural  Resources,  the  School  of 
Business  Administration,  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation, the  School  of  Engineering,  the  School 
of  Health  Sciences,  and  the  School  of  Physi- 
cal Education. 
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University  Library 

The  University  Library  system  is  composed 
of  the  new  28-story  University  Library  and 
several  branch  libraries.  Present  holdings  in- 
clude over  1,500,000  books,  periodical  vol- 
umes, and  government  documents,  and  over 
550,000  microforms.  Holdings  of  the  Univer- 
sity Library  and  its  branches  are  listed  in  the 
public  catalog,  situated  on  the  main  level  of 
the  University  Library.  More  than  9,000  per- 
iodicals are  currently  received  and  distribu- 
ted, according  to  subject  matter,  in  the  Uni- 
versity Library  or  its  branch  libraries.  Hold- 
ings and  locations  are  listed  in  both  the  card 
catalog  and  the  Pioneer  Valley  Union  List  of 
Journal  and  Serial  Holdings,  a  computer- 
produced  book  that  also  includes  serial  list- 
ings of  Amherst,  Hampshire,  Mount  Holy- 
oke  and  Smith  College  Libraries,  Forbes 
Public  Library  and  the  Hampshire  Inter- 
Library  Center.  A  computer  project  to  pro- 
vide on-line  access  to  all  University  serial 
holdings  is  currently  in  progress.  The  Lib- 
rary is  a  depository  for  U.S.  government 
publications  and  also  regularly  receives 
many  categories  of  publications  from  the 
United  Nations  and  other  international 
agencies  and  from  the  Commonvifealth,  cities 
and  towns  of  Massachusetts.  The  Library  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Boston  Library  Consor- 
tium. 

The  University  Library  contains  the  major 
portion  of  the  entire  collection,  including 
most  of  the  holdings  in  the  social  sciences 
and  humanities.  The  principal  branch  libra- 
ries are  the  Morrill  Biological  Sciences 
Library  in  the  Morrill  Science  Center  and 
the  Physical  Sciences  Library  in  the 
Graduate  Research  Center. 

A  library  handbook  and  information  series  is 
available  at  the  reference  desk  of  the  Univer- 
sity Library  as  well  as  in  the  branch  libraries. 
Librarians  are  on  duty  in  the  University  Li- 
brary and  the  two  branch  libraries  to  assist 
the  University  community  in  using  the  Li- 
brary and  its  collections. 

Hampshire  Inter-Library  Center 

The  University  Library  is  a  participating 
member  of  the  Hampshire  Inter-Library 
Center,  a  cooperative  facility  for  the  acquisi- 
tion, storage,  and  servicing  of  research  ma- 
terials, especially  journals,  documents,  and 
scholarly  sets.  Incorporated  in  1951  to  aug- 
ment library  resources  in  the  area,  HILC  is 
jointly  operated  by  the  libraries  of  the  five 
Connecticut  Valley  colleges  — Amherst, 
Hampshire,  Mount  Holyoke,  Smith,  and  the 


University  of  Massachusetts  — and  the  Forbes 
Library  of  Northampton.  Massachusetts. 
The  HILC  collection  numbers  about  35,000 
bound  volumes,  and  approximately  1,000 
journals  are  received  currently.  The  Center 
is  located  at  Amherst  College. 

The  University  Qjmputing  Center 

The  University  Computing  Center  provides 
the  computing  services  required  to  support 
the  instruction  and  research  activities  of  the 
faculty  and  students  of  the  University.  Com- 
puting services  include  batch,  remote  batch 
and  time  sharing  operations.  A  large  num- 
ber of  popular  programming  languages  and 
an  extensive  library  are  available  to  the  com- 
munity. The  time  sharing  system  allows  ac- 
cess to  the  computer  from  over  150  terminals 
located  around  the  campus.  As  many  as  90 
simultaneous  users  can  be  accommodated. 
Programming  languages  that  are  available 
are  FORTRAN,  COBOL,  BASIC,  COM 
PASS,  APL,  SNOBOL,  LISP  and  other  spe- 
cial purpose  languages.  In  addition  to  this, 
other  program  packages  are  available  such 
as     SPSS,     BMDs,     IMSL,     SSP,     Univac, 


MATH/ST  AT,  etc.  Users  can  also  maintain 
and  share  their  own  private  libraries. 

In  addition  to  the  computing  services,  the 
University  Computing  Center  offers  many 
services  including  applications  program- 
ming, consulting,  program  assistance  and 
keypunching.  Short  courses  in  programming 
and  various  languages  and  the  use  of  the  var- 
ious systems  are  offered  as  needed  by  the 
community.  Formal  full-term  courses  in 
computing  techniques  are  offered  by  the 
Computer  and  Information  Science  Depart- 
ment. 

The  equipment  of  the  University  Computing 
Center  consists  of  a  Control  Data  Corpora- 
tion CDC  Cyber  74-18  which  has  one  CPU, 
10  FPU's  and  131K  words  of  memory.  Peri- 
pheral devices  include  disk  drives,  seven- 
track  and  nine-track  tape  drives,  card  read- 
ers, printers,  card  punch  and  two  TEMPO! 
computers  used  as  communications  proces- 
sors. Remote  terminals  include  Teletypes 
and  APL  compatible  terminals.  Off-line 
equipment  includes  a  plotter,  keypunches, 
collator,  reproducer,  sorter  and  accounting 
machines. 
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Water  Resources  Research  Center 

The  Water  Resources  Research  Center  at  the 
University's  Amherst  campus  supports  re- 
search in  the  planning  and  development  of 
water  and  related  land  resources  including 
water  supply,  water  quality,  flood  control 
and  hydropower.  Areas  covered  include  en- 
gineering, economics  and  hydrogeology; 
management  and  decision-making  institu- 
tions; and  the  ecology  of  wetlands,  rivers, 
lakes,  and  coastal  waters.  Through  its  re- 
search the  Center  also  provides  training  op- 
portunities for  persons  interested  in  master's 
and  doctoral  degrees  in  water  resources-rela- 
ted fields.  The  Center  assists  the  various  de- 
partments in  the  development  of  new  and 
strengthened  water  resources  programs  and 
courses.  The  Center  organizes  and  sponsors 
short  courses  and  seminars  on  water-related 
subjects  of  special  interest. 

Labor  Relations  and  Research  Center 

The  Labor  Relations  and  Research  Center 
conducts  research  in  the  field  of  labor  rela- 
tions, provides  consultation  services,  and 
supports  a  regular  program  of  academic 
course  work.  A  Master  of  Science  degree  in 
Labor  Studies  is  described  elsewhere  in  this 
Bulletin.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Director  of  Labor  Relations  and  Re- 
search Center,  125  Draper  Hall,  University 
of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  MA  01003. 


The  Marine  Station 

The  Marine  Station  of  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts is  located  about  half  way  between 
Rockport  and  Gloucester  on  the  North  Shore 
of  Cape  Ann.  The  main  laboratory  building 
is  on  the  end  of  a  peninsula  jutting  out  into 
Ipswich  Bay.  The  Station  is  equipped  essen- 
tially for  marine  studies,  containing  cultural 
facilities,  darkrooms,  instrument  rooms, 
running  seawater,  research  offices,  and  a  li- 
brary. Further  information  is  available  from 
the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

The  Suburban  Experiment  Station 

A  part  of  the  College  of  Food  and  Natural 
Resources,  the  University's  Suburban  Exper- 
iment Station  is  located  in  Waltham,  about 
10  miles  west  of  Boston.  It  has  30  acres  of 
land  available  for  field  experiments  under 
urban/suburban  conditions.  Well-equipped 
greenhouses  and  laboratories  for  studying 
the  effects  of  environmental  stresses  on 
plants  are  also  available.  Represented  disci- 
plines include  plant  physiology,  plant  patho- 
logy, entomology,  plant  breeding  and  plant 
genetics. 

Faculty  members  regularly  participate  in 
graduate  programs  and  are  vrilling  to  coop- 
erate in  studies  involving  urban/suburban 
stresses. 


Departments  of  Military 
and  Air  Science 

Seniors  and  graduate  students  with  two  years 
of  academic  study  remaining  who  are  inter- 
ested in  becoming  commissioned  officers  in 
the  United  States  Army  or  United  States  Air 
Force  may  apply  to  the  Department  of  Mili- 
tary Science  or  to  the  Department  of  Air  Sci- 
ence, respectively,  for  a  two-year  commis- 
sioning program.  Selected  students  receive 
$100  per  month  and  are  granted  Selective 
Service  deferments.  Two-year  scholarships 
are  available  for  qualified  applicants.  Those 
interested  should  consult  the  head  of  either 
department  at  least  six  months  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  their  final  two  years  at  the  Uni- 
versity. Early  application  is  necessary  for  ad- 
ministrative processing.  Candidates  must 
pass  an  aptitude  test,  a  physical  examina- 
tion, and  attend  a  six- week  summer  camp. 

University  of  Massachusetts  Abroad 

Freiburg  Program 

The  Freiburg  Program,  begun  in  1966-67, 
offers  to  graduate  students  and  selected  up- 
per-division undergraduates  an  opportunity 
for  a  year  of  advanced  studies  in  the  human- 
ities, social  sciences,  and  arts  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Freiburg.  Germany.  Although  a  good 
command   of  German   is   necessary  for   ad- 
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mission,  the  program  is  not  restricted  to  stu- 
dents concentrating  in  German  language 
and  literature.  However,  a  superior  academ- 
ic record  is  required  for  admission.  Accepted 
students  may  enroll  in  a  wide  variety  of 
courses  at  the  University  of  Freiburg,  includ- 
ing political  science,  comparative  literature, 
philosophy,  economics,  music,  psychology, 
and  German  language  and  literature. 

The  program  is  directed  in  Freiburg  by  a 
member  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
faculty  and  is  headquartered  in  the  Universi- 
ty of  Massachusetts  Study  Center  in  Frei- 
burg. The  relationship  between  the  two  uni- 
versities is  developing  into  a  genuine  part- 
nership, with  yearly  exchange  of  students 
and  faculty  from  each  institution. 

Students  from  other  colleges  and  universities 
applying  to  study  in  the  Freiburg  Program  at 
the  graduate  level  must  apply  to  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts, as  well  as  to  the  Office  of  International 
Programs,  Whitmore  Administration 
Building. 

Basic  cost  of  the  program  is  estimated  at 
$3000  annually,  including  room  and  board, 
tuition  and  fees,  but  excluding  international 
travel.  Scholarships  are  available  to  outstan- 
ding students,  and  Fulbright  scholarships 
may  be  applied  to  participation  in  the  Frei- 
burg Program.  Applications  and  additional 
information  are  available  at  the  Office  of  In- 
ternational Programs. 

Berlin-Freiburg  Summer  Program 

The  Department  of  Germanic  Languages 
and  Literatures  sponsors  a  nine-week  sum- 
mer program  in  West  Berlin  and  Freiburg, 
Gemany.  Courses  in  elementary,  interme- 
diate, and  advanced  German  are  offered, 
and  students  may  earn  up  to  6  University  of 
Massachusetts  credits.  There  is  a  two-week 
period  for  independent  travel  in  Europe  bet 
ween  the  initial  week  in  Berlin  and  the  five 
weeks  spent  in  Freiburg. 

The  course  fee  for  the  program  is  about 
$1100.  This  fee  covers  round-trip  interna- 
tional travel,  tuition,  room  and  board,  spe- 
cial excursions,  and  lectures  which  supple- 
ment the  basic  program. 

Although  primarily  for  undergraduates,  the 
program  is  open  to  graduate  students  as 
well.  One  of  its  aims  is  to  offer  to  students 
enrolling  in  the  one-year  Freiburg  Program 
the  opportunity  to  gain  greater  proficiency 
in  German  prior  to  participation  in  that  pro- 
gram. 


For  further  information  contact  the  Depart- 
ment of  Germanic  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures, Herter  Hall. 

Summer  Program  at  Oxford 

A  special  group  of  courses  in  English  litera- 
ture is  regularly  offered  at  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  during  July  and  part  of  August.  The 
six-week  session  is  part  of  the  regular  Sum- 
mer Session  of  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  awards  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts credit.  Courses  are  taught  by  Ox- 
ford faculty,  with  the  Bodleian  Library 
available  for  extensive  research.  Graduate 
and  undergraduate  courses  are  offered,  sub- 
ject matter  varying  according  to  the  avail- 
ability of  specialists  at  Oxford  and  the  inter- 
ests of  students.  Evening  lectures  by  noted 
authorities  supplement  course  offerings.  Stu- 
dents from  colleges  and  universities  other 
than  the  University  of  Massachusetts  are  also 
eligible.  Admission  requirements  include  15 
hours  of  credit  in  literature  and  good  aca- 
demic standing.  The  overall  cost  to  the  stu- 
dent is  about  $1200.  There  is  free  travel  time 
before  and  after  the  seminar.  To  apply,  con- 
tact Dr.  Ernest  Hofer,  Department  of  Eng- 
lish, Bartlett  Hall. 

Summer  Program  at  Dijon 

In  its  study  program  at  Dijon  in  France,  July 
to  mid-August,  the  French  Department  of- 
fers up  to  six  graduate  and  undergraduate 
credits  in  French,  History,   Political  Science 


and  Art.  Intermediate  competence  in  vnit- 
ten  and  spoken  French  is  a  prerequisite  for 
courses  in  History,  Political  Science  and  Art. 
Excursions  to  Bezelay,  the  Cote  d'Or,  and 
the  Jura  and  Vosges  Mountains  are  part  of 
the  program. 

Cost  to  the  student  is  approximately  $775  for 
tuition,  textbooks,  room  and  board  for  the 
six  weeks,  and  the  tours.  Price  does  not  in- 
clude trans-Atlantic  and  independent  travel 
and  miscellaneous  personal  expenses.  Con- 
tact: Professor  Jeannette  Bragger,  Depart- 
ment of  French,  Herter  Hall. 

Field  Program  in  Anthropology,  Europe 

The  Anthropology  Department  offers  a  field 
program  in  anthropology  open  to  graduate 
and  advanced  undergraduate  students  in  an- 
thropology. Lasting  for  a  period  of  either 
four  or  seven  months,  the  course  is  designed 
to  provide  serious  students  preparing  for 
careers  in  anthropology  vrith  an  extended 
period  of  field  research  in  Europe  under  the 
guidance    of   an   experienced   field   worker. 

Directorship  of  the  program  rotates  among 
the  faculty  members  of  the  Department's 
European  Studies  Committee.  Location  of 
the  program  in  Europe  in  any  given  year 
depends  upon  who  is  directing  the  program. 
Each  participant  selects  a  field  site  in  accor- 
dance vrith  his  interests  and  training,  but 
within  the  country  or  group  of  countries 
designated    by    the   director.    The   first   few 
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weeks  in  the  field  each  student  conducts  a 
survey  of  the  region  in  which  his  field  is 
located  before  taking  up  residence  at  the 
site.  Supervision  of  all  field  activities  is  pro- 
vided by  the  director.  All  participants  assem- 
ble periodically  in  a  central  location  for  short 
seminars,  to  discuss  their  problems  and  pro- 
gress. A  final  seminar,  during  the  last  week 
of  the  program,  is  devoted  to  the  presenta- 
tion and  evaluation  of  preliminary  results. 

The  program  is  held  each  spring  semester, 
with  an  option  to  extend  the  period  of 
research  through  the  summer  available  to 
selected  participants. 

Prerequisites  for  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram include  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
language  required  for  field  research,  and 
prior  course  work  in  both  field  methods  and 
in  the  culture  area  where  research  is  to  be 
conducted.  Students  interested  in  participa- 
tion in  the  program  should  submit  to  the 
program  director  a  proposal  outlining  the 
research  they  hope  to  accomplish.  The  pro- 
posal should  be  submitted  during  the  fall 
preceding  the  spring  in  which  the  applicant 
wishes  to  participate  in  the  program.  A  for- 
mat for  such  a  proposal,  as  well  as  additional 
information  about  the  program,  is  available 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  European  Studies 
Committee,  Anthropology  Department, 
Machmer  Hall. 

A  limited  number  of  stipends  is  available  to 
offset  costs  of  international  travel  and 
maintenance  while  in  the  field. 


Holders  of  bachelors'  degrees,  from  this 
University  or  from  other  institutions  having 
substjmtially  the  same  requirements  for  the 
bachelor's  degree,  are  eligible  to  apply  for 
admission  to  a  program  of  graduate  studies. 
Admission  is  only  for  the  semester  requested 
and  cannot  be  guaranteed  for  a  later  date. 
An  application  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  the  Graduate  Admissions  Office, 
Graduate  Research  Center,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst,  MA  01003.  Ap- 
plications for  admission,  complete  with  sup- 
porting documentation,  must  be  sent  in 
duplicate  to  the  Graduate  Admissions  Office 
so  as  to  be  received  by  March  1  for 
September  or  Summer  Session  enrollment 
and  by  October  1  for  January  enrollment. 

Applicants  can  be  admitted  to  the  Graduate 
School  in  one  of  the  following  categories: 

Degree  Status 

Students  admitted  as  fully  qualified  to  un- 
dertake a  program  toward  a  graduate  degree 
are  termed  degree  status  students. 

Provisional  Status 

Students  admitted  on  a  probational  basis  to 
a  program  are  on  provisional  status.  Stu- 
dents may  enroll  for  a  maximum  of  12  cred- 
its or  two  consecutive  enrollment  periods  (in- 
cluding Summer  Session),  whichever  comes 
first.  This  status  may  not  be  renewed  beyond 
the  credit/time  limitation  regulation  as 
stated  above.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Provi- 
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sional  status  period  students  are  either 
admitted  to  Degree  status  or  terminated 
depending  upon  the  evaluation  and  recom- 
mendation by  the  graduate  program  and 
subject  to  the  Graduate  Dean's  approval. 

Non-Degree  Status 

Students  who  have  a  bachelors'  degree  and 
vrish  to  take  courses  but  do  not  intend  to  pur- 
sue a  graduate  degree  are  admitted  on  a 
limited  basis  for  a  period  through  the  follow- 
ing Summer  Session.  Enrollment  in  any 
course  is  subject  to  the  instructor's  approval, 
and  on  a  space-available  basis.  This  status 
may  be  renewed  upon  completion  of  another 
application.  Applications  for  this  status  do 
not  require  the  supporting  documentation 
specified  below  for  Degree  and  Provisional 
status.  Graduate  credits  earned  under  the 
Non-De  ^ee  status  are  normally  not  ap- 
plicable toward  a  graduate  degree  at  this 
University;  however,  up  to  six  graduate 
credits  may  be  applied  toward  a  graduate 
degree  if  a  student  is  later  admitted  to 
Degree  status,  and  subject  to  the  recommen- 
dation by  the  graduate  program  and  ap- 
proval by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Requirements  for  Admission 

1.  Completion  of  the  application  form,  in- 
cluding the  proof  of  residency  statement. 

2.  Payment  of  the  required  Application  Fee 
($10,  Massachusetts  residents;  $25,  non- 
residents). Waivers  of  the  fee  are  available 
only  to  those  applicants  who  receive  a  waiver 
of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  or 
Graduate  Management  Admissions  Test  fee 
through  their  undergraduate  financial  aid 
office.  A  certified  statement  from  a  college 
or  university  official  attesting  to  receipt  of 
the  fee  waiver  must  accompany  the  applica- 
tion. 

3.  A  minimum  undergraduate  cumulative 
grade  point  average  of  2.75  on  a  4.0  grading 
scale. 

4.  A  bachelor's  degree  or  the  equivalent 
from  any  college  or  university  of  recognized 
standing. 

5.  Two  official  transcripts  of  all  previous  col- 
lege work  (undergraduate  and  graduate). 
An  applicant  must  request  the  registrar  of  all 
colleges  previously  attended  to  send  two 
copies  of  the  transcript  directly  to  the 
Graduate  Admissions  Office.  A  final  trans- 
cript showing  that  the  bachelor's  degree  has 
been  awarded  must  be  received  before  the 
applicant  can  enroll  in  the  Graduate  School. 
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6.  Two  letters  of  recommendation  from  per- 
sons in  the  field  of  the  applicant's  academic 
major  at  the  institution  most  recently  attend- 
ed. In  some  cases  letters  of  recommendation 
from  other  persons  may  be  more  appropriate 
to  the  proposed  field  of  study. 

7.  The  Graduate  Record  Examination 
(GRE)  Aptitude  Test  (required  of  all  ap- 
plicants, including  foreign  students).  For  a 
list  of  those  graduate  programs  requiring  a 
GRE  Advanced  Test  refer  to  the  Application 
Form,  Only  GRE  scores  taken  imthin  five 
years  of  requested  enrollment  will  be  con- 
sidered as  fulfilling  this  requirement.  Ap- 
plicants must  have  transcripts  of  their  GRE 
scores  sent  directly  to  the  Graduate  Admis- 
sions Office.  Applicants  for  Fall  admission 
are  urged  to  take  the  GRE  at  the  preceding 
November  testing  or  earlier.  The  results  of 
later  testings  are  frequently  not  available 
before  decisions  on  admission  must  be  made. 
The  Educational  Testing  Service,  Box  955, 
Princeton,  NJ  08540,  administers  the  test  in 
the  United  States  as  vieW  as  abroad.  Ad- 
dresses of  test  centers  may  be  obtained  from 
that  organization.  On  this  campus  the  test  is 
given  by  the  Student  Development  Center. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  programs  in 
Business  Administration,  Sport  Studies,  and 
Hotel,  Restaurant,  and  Travel  Administra- 
tion are  required  to  take  the  Graduate 
Management  Admissions  Test  (GMAT) 
rather  than  the  GRE.  This  test  is  also  ad- 
ministered by  the  Educational  Testing  Ser- 
vice. 

8.  For  foreign  student  requirements  see  sec- 
tion entitled  Foreign  Applicants. 

9.  Application  procedures  for  the  Five- 
College  Cooperative  Ph.D.  Program  are  list- 
ed in  the  section  entitled  Doctoral  Degree 
Requirements. 


10.  Finally,  recommendation  of  admission 
by  the  graduate  program  applied  for  and 
formal  acceptance  by  the  Dean  of  the  Grad- 
uate School. 

Readmission   ' 

A  student  or  applicant  who  falls  into  one  of 
these  categories  must  reapply: 

1.  An  applicant  who  has  previously  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  University  but  did  not  enroll  on 
the  entrance  date  stated  in  the  acceptance 
letter; 

2.  A  graduate  student  at  this  University  who 
was  accepted  for  one  degree  program  and 
vtdshes  to  apply  for  another  program  or  de- 
gree; and 

3.  A  degree  candidate  who  has  not  con- 
tinuously enrolled  in  courses  or  paid  the  Pro- 
grjim  fee  (see  next  section)  must  reapply  and 
pay  all  associated  fees. 


students,  is  available  from  the  Graduate  Ad- 
missions Office.  Foreign  applicants  must 
complete  their  application  at  least  seven 
months  prior  to  the  registration  date  of  the 
first  semester  of  study. 

TTie  Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language 
(TOEFL)  is  required  of  all  applicants  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Graduate  School  from  coim- 
tries  whose  native  language  is  not  English. 
Information  about  the  examination  may  be 
obtained  by  vn-iting; 
Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language 
Educational  Testing  Service 
Princeton,  NJ  08540  U.S.A. 

TOEFL  may  be  waived  if  the  applicant  has 
attended  an  American  college  or  university 
for  a  period  of  at  least  two  academic  years  at 
the  time  the  application  is  being  considered. 
A  score  of  550  or  above  is  required  for  admis- 
sion. Students  scoring  between  500  and  549 
who  othenvise  meet  the  requirements  set  by 


Admission  of  Faculty  and  Staff  Members  to 
Graduate  Study 

A  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University 
vrith  the  rank  of  assistant  professor  or  higher 
may  not  earn  a  graduate  degree  from  the 
University;  he  or  she,  may  however,  do 
graduate  work  on  a  non-degree  basis.  A  full- 
time  staff  member  of  the  University  may  not 
carry  more  than  seven  credits  per  semester. 
Tuition  for  the  first  four  credits  and  all 
general  fees  are  waived. 

Foreign  Applicants        * 

A  brochure  entitled  "Information  for  Pro- 
spective Students  from  Other  Countries"  giv- 
ing detailed   information  of  use   to  foreign 


departments  may  be  admitted  provided  they 
agree  to  attend,  at  their  own  expense  in  the 
summer  prior  to  admission,  a  summer  in- 
stitute in  English  (such  as  the  program  of  the 
Experiment  in  International  Living  at 
Putney,  Vermont).  All  non-native-speakers 
of  English  who  are  admitted  will  be  tested  by 
the  University  on  arrival  before  registration, 
whether  or  not  they  have  submitted  TOEFL. 
Students  scoring  below  the  established 
minimum  will  be  required  to  take  further 
work  in  English.  The  program  of  study  of 
graduate  students  taking  remedial  English 
work  is  subject  to  limitation  by  the  Graduate 
School. 

Foreign  applicants  are  normally  admitted 
only  to  Degree  Status  and  for  full-time  study. 
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Tuition  and  Fees 


Application  Fee 

Residents  of  Massachusetts  pay  a  |10  Ap- 
plication Fee;  non-residents  pay  a  $25  Ap- 
plication Fee. 

Tuition 

All  graduate  students  pay  tuition  at  the 
following  (Fall  1977)  rates:  Residents  of 
Massachusetts  — $29.10  per  credit  hour  up  to 
$291  per  semester;  non-residents  — $64.50 
per  credit  hour  up  to  $645  per  semester.  Tui- 
tion rates  will  increase  in  Spring  1978,  at 
which  time  Massachusetts  residents  will  pay 
$33.50  per  credit  hour  up  to  $335  per 
semester;  non-residents  will  pay  $77.50  per 
credit  hour  up  to  $775  per  semester. 

In  order  to  register  as  a  Massachusetts  resi- 
dent, a  student  must  have  on  file  a  Proof  of 
Residency  form  properly  authenticated  by  a 
notary  public. 

Residents  of  other  New  England  states  may 
pay  the  resident  tuition  rate  under  the  New 
England  Regional  Student  Program,  but  on- 
ly if  admitted  to  a  degree  program  at  this 
University  that  is  not  available  at  their  home 
state  university's  graduate  school.  Inquiries 
should  be  directed  to  the  Graduate  Admis- 
sions Office. 

General  Fees 

(also  see  Medical-Surgical  Section) 
Graduate  students  enrolled  for  five  or  more 
credit  hours  are  assessed  approximately  $100 
per  semester.  This  General  Fee  includes  such 
facilities  and  services  as  University  Health 
Services,  Fine  Arts,  Campus  Center,  I.D. 
Card,  and  Graduate  Student  Senate  Tax. 
The  General  Fee  is  NOT  optional. 

Graduate  students  enrolled  for  fewer  than 
five  credit  hours  are  assessed  approximately 
$30  per  semester.  This  fee  includes  an  I.D. 
card.  Graduate  Student  Senate  Tcix,  and 
one-half  of  the  Campus  Center  fee. 

TTie  Summer  Session  tuition  charges  and  fees 
are  stated  in  the  Summer  Session  Course 
Catalog. 

Tuition  and  Fee  Change 

Tuition  and  fees  are  subject  to  change  and 
may  be  changed  without  prior  notice. 

Program  Fee 

Graduate  students  not  enrolled  for  any 
course  credits  but  who  are  candidates  for  a 
degree,  must  pay  a  Program  Fee  of  $50  each 


semester  (excluding  summer  terms)  for  con- 
tinuous registration  until  the  degree  for 
which  the  student  has  been  accepted  has 
been  formally  awarded.  Deadline  for  pay- 
ment of  this  fee  is  one  week  after  the  first  day 
of  classes.  If  a  student  does  not  pay  this  fee 
but  later  seeks  readmission  or  applies  for 
graduation,  he  shall  pay  the  accumulated 
ProgTcim  Fees  plus  a  readmission  fee  of  $50. 
Students  seeking  readmission  must  file  a 
written  request,  endorsed  by  the  appropriate 
Department  Head  or  Graduate  Program 
Director,  with  the  Graduate  Dean. 

Conunencement  Fee 

There  is  a  $10  Commencement  Fee  requisite 
for  graduation.  This  fee  must  be  paid  by  the 
time  a  student  files  for  graduation. 

Medical-Surgical  Insurance 

An  optional  medical-surgical  insurance  plan 
supplements  the  care  received  by  students  at 
the  Infirmary.  It  provides  hospital,  medical, 
and  surgical  care  on  a  twelve-month  basis  for 
illness  or  injuries  received  during  the 
academic  year  as  well  as  holidays,  summer 
vacation,  and  other  times  when  the  student 
is  off  campus.  Students  who  register  for  the 
Fall  Semester  have  only  one  opportunity  to 
enter  or  reject  this  program  each  year,  at  the 
time  of  payment  of  the  Fall  Semester  bill.  It 
is  offered  on  the  Spring  Semester  bill  for  new 
spring  registrants  only.  The  fee  for  medical - 
surgical  insurance  is  approximately  $60  per 
year.  Married  students  desiring  family  cov- 
erage are  advised  to  contact  the  University 
Health  Services. 

Student  Finances 

Students  should  arrive  on  campus  with 
enough  cash  on  hand  to  pay  their  tuition, 
fees,  and  insurance  bills  as  well  as  room  and 
board  for  at  least  one  month  after  registra- 
tion. Normally,  this  will  be  approximately 
$700.  (Students  receiving  financial  assistance 
from  or  through  the  University  will  not  re- 
ceive their  first  checks  for  approximately  two 
to  three  weeks  after  registration.) 

Waiver  of  Tiution 

Graduate  Assistants  and  Fellowship 
Recipients 

Tuition  is  waived  fot  graduate  teaching  and 
research  assistants  and  associates  and  for  fel- 
lowship recipients,  provided  that  the  stipend 
is  at  least  $900  per  semester. 


Full-Time  Community  College  Faculty 
The  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts have  authorized  waiver  of  tuition,  but 
not  fees,  for  faculty  members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Regional  Community  Colleges  tak- 
ing courses  at  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts, providing  the  faculty  members  have 
been  serving  full-time  before  taking  such 
courses  and  return  to  full-time  teaching  in 
their  Community  College  after  completion  of 
course  work.  When  a  faculty  member  who  is 
eligible  for  such  a  tuition  waiver  desires  to 
take  a  course  at  the  University,  his  Commun- 
ity College  President  should  vmte  a  memo- 
randum certifying  that  he  is  a  full-time 
faculty  member.  Such  waivers  will  apply  for 
the  period  from  September  1  to  the  foUovnng 
August  31.  Such  faculty  members  must  be 
accepted  for  admission  by  the  Graduate 
School  prior  to  any  registration. 

Full-time     University     Faculty     and     Staff 

Members 

See    section    entitled    Admission    of   Faculty 

and  Staff  Members  to  Graduate  Study. 

Foreign  Students 

Tuition  may  be  waived  for  a  number  of  for- 
eign students  up  to  a  maximum  of  10  per- 
cent of  the  foreign  students  in  degree  pro- 
grams. 

Vietnam  Veterans 

Tuition  may  be  waived  for  any  Vietnam  vet- 
eran, as  defined  in  the  General  Laws,  whose 
service  was  credited  to  the  Commonwealth. 
Any  veteran  eligible  for  this  waiver  is  advised 
to  contact  the  Veterans'  Office,  Whitmore 
Administration  Building  for  further 
information. 

Tuition  and  Fee  Refunds 

A  student  who  leaves  the  University  for  any 
reason  before  a  semester  is  completed,  ex- 
cept as  specified  below,  will  be  granted  a  pro 
rata  refund  of  tuition  and  fees.  A  student 
who  makes  an  advance  payment  and  then 
for  any  reason  does  not  attend  any  part  of 
the  next  semester  or  term  at  the  University 
vnll  be  given  full  refund  of  tuition  and  fees. 
If  academic  credit  is  given,  there  will  be  no 
refund.  A  student  who  is  suspended  or  ex- 
pelled from  the  University  for  disciplinary 
reasons  forfeits  all  rights  to  a  refund. 

Refunds  are  first  applied  to  reimburse  schol- 
arships or  loan  funds  (up  to  the  full 
amount),  and  any  remaining  amount  is  re- 
funded to  the  student. 
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Housing 


Refunds  are  first  applied  to  reimburse  schol- 
arships or  loan  funds  (up  to  the  full 
amount),  and  any  remaining  amount  is  re- 
funded to  the  student. 

Refund  Schedule 

Regular  Term 

a.  Within  the  first  two  weeks  from  the  begin- 
ning of  semester  or  term  — (Registration 
Day) -80% 

b.  During  the  third  week  — 60% 

c.  During  the  fourth  week  — 40% 

d.  During  the  fifth  week- 20% 

e.  After  the  fifth  week  — No  refund 

Summer  Session 

a.  During  the  first  week  — 60% 

b.  During  the  second  week  — 20% 

c.  After  the  second  week  — no  refund 

Room  Rent 

The  charge  varies  from  $350  to  $400  per 
semester,  depending  upon  the  residential 
area.  The  telephone  charge,  where  ap- 
plicable, is  about  $24  per  semester  and  is  not 
optional. 

Room  Rent  Refunds 

Room  rent  refunds  are  granted  on  a  pro  rata 
basis  which  applies  for  the  first  five  weeks  of 
the  semester  only.  No  rent  refunds  are  grant- 
ed after  five  weeks. 

Board 

The  cost  for  each  semester  is  about  $430  for 
19  meals  per  week,  $400  for  14  meals  per 
week,  or  $350  for  10  meals  per  week.  Food 
service  v«ll  be  available  weekends  on  an  indi- 
vidual purchase  basis.  Students  may  pur- 
chase individual  meals  on  a  cash  basis. 

Board  Refunds 

Authorized  refunds  will  be  made  on  a  pro 
rata  basis.  A  student  who  is  suspended  or  ex- 
pelled from  the  University  for  disciplinary 
reasons  forfeits  all  rights  to  a  refund. 


The  University  provides  a  limited  amount  of 
housing  on  campus  for  married  and  single 
graduate  students.  Information  relating  to 
off-campus  housing  should  be  requested 
from  the  Off-Campus  Housing  Office,  Mun- 
son  Hall. 

At  present,  one  of  the  residence  halls  in  the 
Southwest  Residential  College  is  reserved  for 
use  by  unmarried  graduate  students.  Prince 
House  is  a  four-story  building  containing 
three  large  social-lounge  areas,  a  recreation 
room,  a  television  room,  vending  machines, 
and  a  snack  lounge.  Student  bedrooms  are 
for  double  occupancy  only.  Terms  of  oc- 
cupancy are  indicated  below: 

1 .  Space  in  the  building  vrill  be  assigned  on  a 
full-semester  basis  only. 

2.  Both  American  and  foreign  single  grad- 
uate students,  male  or  female,  are  admitted 
to  the  limits  of  available  space.  Each  individ- 
ual assignment  states  the  amount  of  board 
and  room  charged.  The  University  reserves 
the  right  to  alter  fees  whenever  necessary. 

3.  Residence-hall  rules  and  regulations  re- 
quire that  occupants  assume  the  responsibili- 
ty for  damage  in  and  to  their  rooms;  hot 
plates  or  any  other  equipment  for  preparing 
hot  food  are  expressly  prohibited. 

4.  No  assignment  vrill  be  made  until  the  $100 
Room  Security  Deposit  has  been  paid.  This 
deposit  is  required  of  all  students  who  live  in 
University  residence  halls.  It  is  not  deducti- 
ble from  the  semester  bill  and  can  be  refund- 
ed only  upon  notification  of  withdrawal  or  of 
the  student's  plans  to  move  off  campus,  pro- 
vided such  notification  is  given  to  the  Hous- 
ing Office  no  later  than  forty-five  days  prior 
to  registration  day  of  each  semester. 


5.  Upon  acceptance  to  the  Graduate  School, 
the  entering  student  will  receive  housing  in- 
formation and  an  application  form.  While 
every  effort  is  made  to  comply  with  requests, 
the  University  reserves  the  right  to  make 
room  assignments  in  accord  vnth  existing 
vacancies.  Early  applications  receive  prefer- 
ence. 

Apartments  for  Married  Students 

TTie  University  owns  and  manages  395  un- 
furnished apartment  units  of  various  sizes  at 
three  convenient  locations  on  or  near  czim- 
pus.  A  waiting  list  is  established  for  entrance 
into  University-owned  housing  and  is  main- 
tained according  to  the  date  of  application. 
Apartments  are  allocated  as  follows:  75% 
married  graduate  students,  20%  married 
undergraduates,  and  5%  for  University  use. 
Information  on  assignment  procedures, 
apartment  descriptions,  and  application 
forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Married 
Student  Housing  Office,  Room  235,  Whit- 
more  Administration  Building. 

Off-Campus  Housing 

A  listing  of  off-campus  apartments,  houses, 
and  rooms  is  maintained  at  the  Off-Campus 
Housing  Office  for  use  by  any  person  con- 
nected with  the  University.  Due  to  daily 
changes  in  these  rental  listings  and  the  fact 
that  all  off-campus  arrangements  must  be 
made  directly  by  the  parties  involved,  these 
listings  cannot  be  secured  except  by  a  per- 
sonal visit.  Information  concerning  off-cam- 
pus housing  may  be  obtained  from  the  Off- 
Campus  Housing  Office,  Munson  Hall. 
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Fellowships,  Assistantships, 
and  Teaching  Associateships 


University  Fellowships 

A  limited  number  of  unrestricted  University 
Fellowships  are  awarded  to  graduate 
students  on  a  University-wide  basis  by  com- 
petition. They  are  intended  to  encourage 
and  assist  superior  students  in  pursuing 
graduate  study  and  in  completing  the 
requirements  for  graduate  degrees  in  the 
minimum  possible  time. 

The  stipend  is  $3,000  for  the  academic  year, 
payable  in  4  quarterly  installments  from  Sep- 
tember through  May.  Fellowships  provide 
for  waiver  of  tuition,  but  not  fees,  and  are 
not  renewable  beyond  the  second  year.  A  re- 
cipient of  a  University  fellowship  must  enroll 
as  a  full-time  student. 

Application  can  be  made  on  forms  supplied 
as  pan  of  the  regular  admissions  material  by 
the  Graduate  School  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts.  Completed  applications  must 
be  submitted  to  the  Graduate  School  for  ma- 
jor department  review  before  February  1  for 
the  following  September.  Awards  are  an- 
nounced by  April  15.  AppUcants  not  cur- 
rently enrolled  in  graduate  study  at  the 
University  must  also  have  filed  an  applica- 
tion for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School. 

Federal  FellowshipK 

The  University  participates  in  the  various 
Federal  fellowship  programs  sponsored  by 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  (ND- 
EA),  the  National  Science  Foundation,  and 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  Suitable 
applicants  are  recommended  by  the  academ- 
ic departments. 

Other  Fellowships 

Direct  fellowship  awards  are  available  from  a 
number  of  foundations.  Students  may  obtain 
information  concerning  these  fellowships 
from  the  Graduate  School. 

Graduate  Assistantships 
and  Associateships 

The  University  offers  a  number  of  graduate 
assistantships  and  associateships  in  the  re- 
search and  instructional  programs  of  the  var- 
ious departments.  Graduate  assistants  and 
associates  are  not  required  to  pay  tuition  if 
their  stipend  is  $900  or  more  for  the  semes- 
ter. Application  for  a  graduate  assistantship 
is  made  to  the  Graduate  Program  Director  in 
the  department  involved. 


Research  Assistantships 

A  number  of  research  assistantships  are 
available  to  qualified  graduate  students. 
These  are  made  possible  through  funds  pro- 
vided by  various  industries,  the  Experiment 
Station,  and  research  grants  awarded  to 
members  of  the  Graduate  Faculty  either 
from  sources  outside  the  University  or  from 
funds  provided  by  the  University  and  admin- 
istered by  the  Research  Council.  Stipends  va- 
ry with  the  type  of  work  and  the  amount  of 
time  involved,  but  are  normally  $3600  per 
academic  year  for  a  20-hour  per  week  re- 
search assignment. 

Teaching  Assistantships 

Many  departments  offer  teaching  assistant- 
ships  to  qualified  regularly  enrolled  graduate 
students.  A  teaching  assistant  is  normally  re- 
quired to  devote  20  hours  per  week  in  prepa- 
ration and  teaching.  The  stipend  is  normally 
$3600  per  academic  year. 

Teaching  Associateships 

Superior  achievement  and  ability  among  a 
limited  number  of  teaching  assistants  is  rec- 
ognized and  rewarded  by  promotion  to  the 
position  of  Teaching  Associate.  The  stipend 
for  teaching  associates  is  normally  $4000  per 
academic  year. 


National  Direct  Loans  and 

The  College  Work-Study  Program 

Graduate  students  may  be  eligible  for  Na- 
tional Direct  Loans  and  employment  under 
the  College  Work-Study  Program.  Loans  are 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  need  and  funds 
available;  however,  no  student  may  borrow 
in  excess  of  $10,000.  The  repayment  period 
and  the  interest  do  not  begin  until  nine 
months  after  the  student  ends  his  studies. 
The  loans  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  three 
percent  per  year,  and  repayment  of  princi- 
pal may  be  extended  over  a  ten-year  period. 
If  a  borrower  becomes  a  teacher  in  an  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  or  in  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education,  as  much  as  half  of 
the  loan  may  be  forgiven  at  the  rate  of  10 
percent  of  each  year  of  teaching  service.  Bor- 
rowers who  elect  to  teach  in  certain  eligible 
schools  located  in  areas  of  primarily  low- 
income  families  may  qualify  for  cancellation 
of  their  entire  obligation  at  the  rate  of  15 
percent  per  year.  Repayment  may  be  de- 
ferred up  to  a  total  of  three  years  while  a 
borrower  is  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
with  the  Peace  Corps,  or  as  a  Volunteer  in 
Service  to  America  (VISTA).  Repayment 
also  is  deferred  for  as  long  as  a  borrower  is 
enrolled  at  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Information  concerning  these  programs  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Financial  Aid  Office, 
Whitmore  Administration  Building. 

The  deadline  for  filing  an  application  is 
March  1.  Applications  received  after  this 
date  may  not  receive  consideration. 
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Programs  Offered 


Major  Fields  In  Which  Courses  Are 
Offered  Leading  To  The  Degree  Of 
Doctor  Of  Philosophy 

Animal  Science 

Anthropwlogy 

Astronomy 

Biochemistry 

Botany 

Business  Administration 

Chemical  Engineering 

Chemistry 

Civil  Engineering 

Communication  Disorders 

Communication  Studies 

Comparative  Literature 

Computer  and  Information  Science 

Economics 

Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering 

English 

Entomology 

Environmental  Engineering 

Exercise  Science 

Food  and  Agricultural  Engineering 

Food  and  Resource  Economics 

Food  Science  and  Nutrition 

Forestry  and  Wood  Technology 

French 

Geologry 

Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures 

History 

Industrial  Engineering  and  Operations 

Research 
Linguistics 

Mathematics  and  Statistics 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Microbiology 
Ocean  Engineering 
Philosophy 
Physics 

Plant  Pathology 
Plant  and  Soil  Science 
Political  Science 

Polymer  Science  and  Engineering 
Psychology 
Sociology 
Spanish 
Sport  Studies 

Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Biology 
Zoology 

In  several  fields,  degrees  are  awarded  under 
the  Five-College  Cooperative  Ph.D.  Pro- 
gram: All  departments  in  the  biological  sci- 
ences; Astronomy,  Chemistry,  French,  Ge- 
ology, Germanic  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures, Philosophy,  and  Physics. 

See  Education  section  for  concentrations  of 
study  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Education. 


Major  Fields  In  Which  Courses  Are 
Offered  Leading  To  The  Master's 
Degree 

Animal  Science 

Anthropology 

Art 

Astronomy 

Biochemistry 

Botany 

Business  Administration 

Chemical  Engineering 

Chemistry 

Civil  Engineering 

Classics 

Communication  Disorders 

Communication  Studies 

Comparative  Literature 

Computer  and  Information  Science 

Economics 

Education 

Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering 

English 

Entomology 

Environmental  Engineering 

Exercise  Science 

Food  and  Agricultural  Engineering 

Food  and  Resource  Economics 

Food  Science  and  Nutrition 

Forestry  and  Wood  Technology 

French 

Geology 

Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures 

History 


Home  Economics 

Hotel,  Restaurant  and  Travel 

Administration 
Industrial  Engineering  and  Operations 

Research 
Labor  Studies 
Landscape  Architecture 
Linguistics 

Manufacturing  Engineering 
Marine  Sciences 
Mathematics  and  Statistics 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Microbiology 
Music 
Nursing 

Ocean  Engineering 
Philosophy 
Physics 

Plant  and  Soil  Sciences 
Plant  Pathology 
Political  Science 

Polymer  Science  and  Engineering 
Psychology 

Public  Administration 
Public  Health 
Regional  Planning 
Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures 
Sociology 
Spanish 
Sport  Studies 
Theater 

Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Biologfy 
Zoology 
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Doctoral  Degree 
Requirements 


All  requirements  for  any  advanced  degrees  to 
be  awarded  at  a  given  degree-granting  period 
(February,  May,  September)  must  be  com- 
pleted by  the  appropriate  deadline.  The  com- 
pleted Eligibility  for  Degree  forms  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Graduate  School  by  the 
specified  deadline  so  that  all  the  candidate's 
credentials  can  be  certified  before  the  degree 
is  actually  awarded.  Refer  to  the  Guidelines 
for  Doctoral  Degree  Candidates  for  further 
detailed  guidance  in  the  preparation  and 
completion  of  a  program  of  study. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 
AND  DOCTOR  OF  EDUCATION 

The  departmental  Graduate  Program  Direc- 
tor is  responsible  for  the  following,  all  within 
the  guidelines  of  the  Graduate  School  and 
the  candidate's  school/department  graduate 
studies  program: 

a.  Approving  the  candidate's  program  of 
courses. 

b.  Approving  the  procedure  for  satisfying 
the  language  requirements,  if  any. 

c.  Arranging  for  the  candidate's  preliminary 
comprehensive  examination. 

d.  Reporting  fulfillment  of  the  above  re- 
quirements to  the  Head/Chairman  of  the 
Department. 

As  soon  as  the  student  has  passed  his  prelim- 
inary comprehensive  examination,  the  De- 
partment Head/Chairman  or  Graduate  Pro- 
gram Director  of  the  candidate's  major  de- 
partment* shall  recommend  to  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  the  names  of  at  least 
three  members  of  the  Graduate  Faculty  to 
serve  as  a  Dissertation  Committee.  At  least 
two  of  the  Graduate  Faculty  so  nominated 
shall  be  from  the  candidate's  major  depart- 
ment.* One  member  shall  be  appointed 
from  outside  the  candidate's  department.* 
Tlie  outside  member  shall,  without  excep- 
tion, be  a  voting  member  of  the  Dissertation 
Committee. 

It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Disserta- 
tion Committee  to  approve  the  dissertation 
project,  to  supervise  its  execution,  and  to  ar- 
range for  the  final  examination  of  the  stu- 
dent. All  members  of  the  Dissertation  Com- 
mittee must  tentatively  approve  the  disserta- 
tion before  the  final  oral  examination  is 
scheduled  and  agree  that  it  is  time  for  this 
examination  to  be  held.  Attendance  at  the 
final  oral  examination  is  open  to  all 
members  of  the   candidate's  major  depart- 

•  Refers  to  administrative  entity  for  which  degree  has  been 
authorized  (i.e.,  department,  program,  school,  etc.). 


ment  and  any  member  of  the  Graduate  Fa- 
culty. However,  only  members  of  the  Disser- 
tation Committee  may  cast  votes.  A  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Dissertation  Committee  is 
required  for  the  student  to  pass  the  final  oral 
examination.  If,  at  the  final  examination, 
two  members  of  the  Dissertation  Committee 
cast  negative  votes,  the  candidate  will  be  in- 
formed that  he  has  not  passed  the  examina- 
tion. If  there  is  but  one  negative  vote,  the 
degree  will  be  held  up  pending  action  of  the 
Graduate  Council. 

The  doctoral  degree  is  conferred  upon  grad- 
uate students  who  have  met  the  follovidng  re- 
quirements.: 

1.  Successful  completion  of  all  courses  and 
projects  specified  by  the  advisor/guidance 
committee  vinthin  the  guidelines  of  the  can- 
didate's school/department  graduate  studies 
program. 

2.  Satisfactory  completion  of  foreign  lan- 
guage requirements  under  Graduate  Council 
policy.  (These  requirements  are  listed  in  the 
departmental  sections  of  this  Bulletin.) 

3.  Passing  a  preliminary  comprehensive  ex- 
cimination  conducted  by  the  major  depart- 
ment. If  the  student  fails  the  comprehensive 
examination  he  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
examining  committee,  be  permitted  a  se- 
cond and  final  examination. 

4.  Submission  of  an  approved  dissertation 
prospectus  to  the  Graduate  School  at  least 
seven  months  prior  to  the  Final  Oral  Exam- 
ination (defense  of  dissertation). 


5.  Preparation  of  a  dissertation  satisfactory 
to  the  Dissertation  Committee  and  the  De- 
partment Head/Chairman. 

6.  Passing  a  final  (at  least  partly  oral)  exam- 
ination conducted  by  the  Dissertation  Com- 
mittee. This  examination  shall  be  primarily 
upon,  but  not  necessarily  limited  to,  the  can- 
didate's dissertation.  This  examination  can- 
not be  scheduled  until  all  members  of  the 
Committee  and  the  candidate's  Department 
Chairman  or  Head  (or  his  designee)  have  ap- 
proved the  dissertation. 

7.  Registration  for  the  required  number  of 
dissertation  credits  (refer  to  the  General 
Regulations  section,  item  number  12). 

8.  A  minimum  of  one  academic  year  as  a 
full-time  graduate  student  in  residence  at 
the  University.  The  residence  year  must  con- 
sist of  two  consecutive  semesters,  either  a 
fall-spring  or  a  spring-fall  sequence.  In  order 
to  qualify  for  full-time  status,  a  student  must 
be  enrolled  for  nine  or  more  credits  per 
semester,  either  in  regular  graduate  courses 
or  for  Doctoral  Dissertation  credits  (899)/or 
in  some  combination  of  both.  To  be  in  resi- 
dence he  must  be  physically  present  on  the 
campus  for  some  part  of  each  week  during 
the  semester  (although  he  need  not  reside  or 
be  domiciled  in  the  Amherst  area);  and  he 
may  not  be  employed  on  more  than  a  one- 
half  time  basis  during  the  semester,  either 
vnthin  the  University  or  outside  it. 

9.  The  Statute  of  Limitations  (total  time 
period  in  which  to  earn  the  Ph.D.  or  Ed.D.) 
is  six  calendar  years   from   acceptance  into 
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the  program,  or  four  years  if  the  student 
already  has  a  master's  degree  in  the  same 
field.  A  part-time  student  may  be  granted  an 
additional  year  upon  petition  to  his  or  her 
graduate  program  director  and  approval  by 
the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

FIVE-COLLEGE 

COOPERATIVE  PH.D.  PROGRAM 

A  cooperative  Ph.D.  program  is  offered  by 
Amherst,  Hampshire,  Mount  Holyoke  and 
Smith  Colleges,  and  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  degree  is  awarded  by  this  Uni- 
versity, but  in  exceptional  cases  much  of  the 
work  leading  to  it  may  be  taken  at  one  or  an- 
other of  the  participating  institutions.  De- 
partments authorized  to  offer  the  coopera- 
tive Ph.D.  degree  are:  all  departments  in  the 
biological  sciences.  Astronomy,  Chemistry, 
French,  Geology,  Germanic  Languages  and 
Literatures,  Philosophy,  and  Physics. 

An  applicant  must  apply  for  the  Five-College 
Cooperative  Ph.D.  Program  through  the 
Graduate  School  of  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  applicant  must  then  secure  the 
approval  of  the  appropriate  academic  de- 
partment at  the  University.  The  application 
then  will  be  forwarded  to  the  appropriate 
Five-College  institution  for  its  evaluation. 
The  letter  of  acceptance  to  the  applicant  is 
sent  only  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  not  by  the 
other  cooperating  institution. 

Registration  for  the  Five-College  Coopera- 
tive Ph.D.  students  is  handled  only  through 
the  Graduate  School  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts. 

Degrees  awarded  in  this  program  will  be  ap- 
propriately indicated  on  the  diploma  and 
the  permanent  record  card. 

All  requirements  for  the  Five-College  Coop- 
erative Ph.D.  degree  are  similar  to  those  for 
the  Ph.D.  degree  at  the  University  except  for 
the  residency  requirement.  Residence  in  this 
program  will  apply  to  the  institution  where 
the  dissertation  work  is  done. 

The  names  of  the  Graduate  Faculty  at  coop- 
erating institutions  are  listed  at  the  end  of 
this  Bulletin. 


In  addition  to  the  other  requirements  of  the 
Graduate  School,  a  candidate  for  the  de- 
grees Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.)  and  Doc- 
tor of  Education  (Ed.D.)  must  complete  an 
acceptable  dissertation.  The  dissertation 
qualifies  for  acceptance  when  it  satisfies  the 
following  criteria:  1)  It  should  demonstrate 
the  candidate's  intellectual  competence  and 
maturity  in  the  field  of  concentration;  2)  It 
should  make  an  original  and  valid  contribu- 
tion to  human  knowledge;  3)  It  should  be  an 
individual  achievement  and  the  product  of 
independent  reseach. 

Although  doctoral  dissertations  may  result 
from  a  project  involving  collaboration  of  se- 
veral scholars,  the  individual  contribution  of 
each  doctoral  candidate  must  be  substantial, 
clearly  identified,  and  separately  presented. 
Length  of  the  dissertation  is  governed  by  the 
nature  of  its  subject  matter. 

The  dissertation  in  its  completed  form  will 
be  judged  largely  upon  the  ability  of  the  can- 
didate to  review  and  make  critical  use  of  the 
literature;  to  formulate  a  problem,  plan  a 
method  of  attack,  and  work  systematically 
toward  a  solution;  to  summarize  his  material 
or  data,  and  draw  conclusions  based  there- 
on. Scholastic  attainment  in  writing  and  pre- 
senting the  results  of  the  study  will  be  cru- 
cial. The  goal  of  the  dissertation  is  to  make  a 
contribution  to  knowledge.  It  should  be  of 
publishable  quality. 


The  following  rules  shall  be  adhered  to  in 
preparation  and  presentation  of  a  disserta- 
tion: 

1.  The  professor  responsible  for  the  direc- 
tion of  the  student's  research  shall  be  the 
Chairman  of  the  candidate's  Dissertation 
Committee.  Only  members  of  the  Graduate 
Faculty  may  be  appointed  to  this  committee. 

2.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Dissertation  Committee  to  arrange  a  con- 
ference vrith  other  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee and  the  candidate  to  discuss  the  research 
problem  before  approving  the  dissertation 
prospectus. 

3.  A  copy  of  the  candidate's  dissertation  pro- 
spectus must  be  signed  by  each  member  of 
the  Dissertation  Committee  to  indicate  that 
the  prospectus  has  been  approved  and  that  a 
conference  with  the  candidate  has  been 
held.  The  signed  copy  of  the  prospectus  shall 
then  be  sent  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School,  via  the  candidate's  Graduate  Pro- 
gram Director. 

4.  The  Dissertation  Committee  is  responsible 
for  preparation  of  an  acceptable  disserta- 
tion. The  dissertation  must  have  the  unani- 
mous approval  of  this  Committee  and  the 
approval  of  the  Department  Head  or  Chair- 
man before  arrangements  are  made  for  the 
final  examination  for  the  degree. 
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Requirements 


5.  Because  of  the  time  required  to  give  ade- 
quate consideration  to  the  research,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  dissertation  be  submitted  to 
the  Dissertation  Committee  not  later  than 
one  month  before  the  Graduate  School  de- 
gree granting  deadlines, 

6.  Although  different  disciplines  have  dis- 
tinctive research  and  presentation  styles,  the 
following  recommendations  should  help 
achieve  maximum  uniformity: 

6a.  The  MLA  Style  Sheet  (revised  edition)  is 
the  recommended  standard.  However,  any 
school,  college,  or  department  may  specify 
substitute  standards  agreed  upon  in  that 
discipline. 

6b.  All  typed  copies  of  theses  or  dissertations 
must  be  on  plain,  white,  quality  rag  paper, 
not  less  than  20-pound  weight  and  8-1/2  x 
11"  in  size.  This  paper  is  available  at  the 
University  Store;  no  substitutions  may  be 
made.  All  copies  should  be  of  this  same 
weight  and  quality  paper.  (This  can  be  ar- 
ranged by  supplying  your  copy  service  with 
the  correct  paper  in  sufficient  quantity.) 
Margins  to  the  left  shall  be  1-1/2  inches; 
margins  to  the  right,  one  inch. 

6c.  Any  method  of  reproducing  duplicate 
copies  that  produces  the  required  number  of 
clear,  neat,  and  permanent  copies  is  accep- 
table. 

6d.  The  form  of  doctoral  dissertations  must 
conform  to  the  "Instructions  for  Typing 
Theses  and  Dissertations"  which  may  be 
found  in  the  Guidelines  for  Doctoral  Degree 
Candidates. 

6e.  Since  the  Graduate  School  has  every 
dissertation  microfilmed,  much  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  finished  form.  Both  the 
Dissertation  Committee  and  the  Graduate 
School  must  approve  the  final  format  and 
appearance. 

The  candidate  shall  submit  to  the  Graduate 
School  the  original  (or  copy  of  comparable 
quality,  subject  to  approval  before  presenta- 
tion of  completed  copy  by  the  Graduate 
Dean),  and  one  copy  of  the  dissertation. 
Both  the  original  (after  being  microfilmed) 
and  the  copy  vidll  be  sent  to  the  Library  for 
binding.  The  candidate  shall  submit  a  mon- 
ey order  or  a  certified  bank  check  of  $8  made 
out  to  the  Library  Binding  Trust  Fund  to 
cover  binding  costs.  The  original  vnW  be  de- 
posited in  the  central  library  as  an  archival 
copy.  The  copy  will  be  located  in  either  the 
central  library  or  branch  library,  as  appro- 
priate, for  circulation.  Some  departments  re- 


quire an  additional  bound  copy  for  their 
ovtn  file.  The  candidate  wishing  to  have 
other  copies  of  his  dissertation  bound  for 
departmental  requirements  or  for  his  own 
purposes,  is  referred  to  the  Guidelines  for 
Doctoral  Degree  Candidates.  The  candidate 
must  also  provide  an  abstract  of  fewer  than 
600  words. 

The  microfilm  fee  of  $40  covers  microfilm 
publication  of  the  dissertation  by  University 
Microfilms  Library  Services  and  the  publica- 
tion of  the  abstract  by  them  in  Dissertation 
Abstracts. 

The  microfilm  fee  covers  the  cost  of  copy- 
right in  the  author's  name.  If  the  author 
does  not  wish  to  have  the  dissertation  copy- 
righted the  microfilm  fee  is  $25.  The  disser- 
tation vAW  be  cataloged  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  in  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts Library.  Microfilm  copies  may  be  pur- 
chased from  University  Microfilms  Library 
Services,  Xerox  Corporation,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan  48106.  Publication  by  microfilm 
does  not  preclude  the  printing  of  the  disser- 
tation in  whole  or  in  part  in  a  journal  or  as  a 
monograph. 


In  addition  to  the  Master  of  Arts  (M.A.)  and 
Master  of  Science  (M.S.)  degrees,  the  Uni- 
versity also  offers  the  following  master's  de- 
grees: *Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  (M.A.- 
T.),  Master  of  Business  Administration  (M.- 
B.A.),  Master  of  Science  in  Business  Admin- 
istration (M.S.B.A.),  Master  of  Education 
(M.Ed.),  'Master  of  Fine  Arts  (M.F.A.), 
Master  of  Landscape  Architecture  (M.L.- 
A.),  Master  of  Music  (M.M.),  Master  of 
Regional  Planning  (M.R.P.),  Master  of  Sci- 
ence in  Chemical  Engineering  (M.S.Ch.E.), 
Master  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering 
(M.S.C.E.),  Master  of  Science  in  Electrical 
and  Computer  Engineering  (M.S.E.C.E.), 
Master  of  Science  in  Environmental 
Engineering  (M.S.Envr.E.),  Master  of  Sci- 
ence in  Industrial  Engineering  and  Opera- 
tions Research  (M.S.I.E.O.R.),  Master  of 
Science  in  Manufacturing  Engineering  (M.- 
S.Manf.E.),  Master  of  Science  in  Ocean  En- 
gineering (M.S.O.E.),  Master  of  Science  in 
Mechanical  Engineering  (M.S.M.E.),  and 
Master  of  Public  Administration  (M.P.A.). 

The  basic  requirements  for  the  master's  de- 
grees are  given  below.  Programs  marked  by 
asterisk  above  are  described  under  headings 
below.  Also  consult  the  departmental  sec- 
tions for  more  detailed  information.  Refer  to 
the  Guidelines  for  Master's  Degree  Candi- 
dates for  further  detailed  guidance  in  pursu- 
ing and  completing  a  program  of  study. 

1.  A  minimum  of  30  graduate  credits,  of 
which  not  more  than  six  of  grade  B  or  better 
may  be  transferred  from  other  institutions 
with  the  consent  of  the  candidate's  major 
department  and  approval  by  the  Graduate 
Dean.  Twenty-one  of  the  30  credits  must  be 
in  the  major  field.  If  a  thesis  is  offered,  at 
least  six  credits  must  be  earned  in  600-800 
series  courses  (at  this  University);  if  a  thesis  is 
not  offered,  at  least  12  credits  must  be  earn- 
ed in  600-800  series  courses  (at  this  Univer- 
sity). A  minimum  of  half  the  required  credits 
for  a  Master's  degree  in  each  department 
must  be  on  a  letter  graded  basis;  some  or  all 
of  the  remaining  number  of  credit  hours 
toward  the  degree  may  be  on  a  pass/fail 
basis,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  student's 
department.  The  option  as  to  which  courses 
may  be  taken  on  a  pass/fail  basis  rests  with 
the  department/school  rather  than  with  the 
individual  candidate.  Transfer  credits  can- 
not be  used  as  part  of  the  required  compo- 
nent of  one-half  credits  of  letter  grades.  No 
more  than  10  credits  may  be  earned  by 
means  of  a  thesis. 
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2.  The  Statute  of  Limitations  (total  time  per- 
iod in  which  to  earn  the  Master's  degree)  is 
three  calendar  years  from  acceptance  into 
the  program,  or  (four  years  for  the  M.F.A. 
degree).  A  part-time  student  may  be  granted 
an  additional  year  upon  petition  to  his  or  her 
Graduate  Program  Director  and  approval  by 
the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

3.  The  thesis  is  optional  with  the  school  or 
department;  if  one  is  required,  however,  it 
shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  Thesis 
Committee.  This  Committee  shall  consist  of 
one  or  more  members  of  the  Graduate  Fa- 
culty appointed  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  upon  recommendation  of  the  Head 
or  Chairman  of  the  Department.  The  thesis 
must  be  approved  by  the  Thesis  Committee 
and  the  Department  Chairman  or  Head. 

The  candidate  must  also  pass  a  general  ex- 
amination, not  necessarily  limited  to  the  the- 
sis topic,  to  be  conducted  by  an  examining 
committee  of  at  least  three  members  of  the 
Graduate  Faculty.  The  recommendation  of 
two  of  the  three  members  of  the  Examining 
Committee  shall  be  requisite  to  receiving  the 
degree.  If  the  candidate  prepares  a  thesis. 
Special  Problems  courses  shall  be  limited  to 
six  credits. 

4.  Candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  may  ap- 
ply for  the  master's  degree  when  they  have 
fulfilled  the  residence  and  course  require- 
ments for  the  doctorate  and  the  master's 
degree,  have  passed  any  applicable  language 
examinations  and  have  successfully  comple- 
ted the  preliminary  comprehensive  examina- 
tion for  the  Ph.D. 

5.  Foreign  language  requirements  for  the 
master's  degree  are  optional  with  the  school 
or  department. 

6.  Course  credits  used  for  fulfilling  the  re- 
quirements for  a  master's  degree  may  not  be 
used  for  fulfilling  requirements  for  any  other 
master's  degree  at  this  University. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN  TEACHING 

This  program  is  primarily  for  those  who  do 
not  have  adequate  academic  preparation 
nor  appropriate  teaching  experience  —  but 
who  do  hold  a  bachelor's  degree  — to  become 
effective  teachers  either  at  the  secondary 
school  or  community /junior  college  level. 
The  M.A.T.  program  leads  to  a  terminal 
degree  combining  professional  aspects  of  the 
M.Ed,  degree  vifith  the  academic  tradition  of 
the  M.S./M.A.  degree.  Thirty-nine  credits 
are  required  for  the  secondary  school  option, 
and  45  credits  for  the  community/junior  col- 


lege option.  A  maximum  of  nine  graduate 
credits  of  grade  B  or  better  from  another  ac- 
credited institution  may  be  applied  toward 
the  degree,  upon  recommendation  by  one  of 
the  participating  departments  (Art,  Botany, 
Chemistry,  Classics,  English,  French,  Ger- 
man, Physics,  Public  Health,  and  Sport  Stu- 
dies) and  approval  by  the  Graduate  Dean. 

MASTER  OF  FINE  ARTS 

The  Master  of  Fine  Arts  degree  program  is 
particularly  designed  for  those  interested  in 
the  creative  aspects  of  the  arts  and  may  be 
obtained  in  the  Department  of  Art  for  work 
in  the  visual  arts,  the  Department  of  English 
for  work  in  creative  writing,  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Theater  for  work  in  dramatic  art. 
The  bcisic  requirements  for  the  degree  are: 

1.  Sixty  credits  at  the  graduate  level.  Not 
more  than  12  credits  may  be  transferred 
from  other  institutions  where  the  depart- 
ment considers  it  appropriate.  While  an  in- 
terdisciplinary course  of  study  may  be  ar- 
ranged, the  Art  Department  does  not  re- 
quire that  12  credits  be  earned  in  courses 
outside  the  Art  Department.  No  more  than 
18  credits  may  be  earned  for  the  thesis  pro- 
ject. 

2.  The  exact  nature  of  the  thesis  project  will 
be  determined  by  the  student's  major  adviser 
in  conference  with  the  student.  It  is  to  be  un- 
derstood that  the  student  will  produce  a 
work  in  the  creative  arts.  A  virritten  analysis 
of  the  work  itself  and  of  the  procedures  used 
in  producing  it  will  be  required.  The  candi- 
date vnll  be  asked  to  pass  an  examination  in 
the  major  field  in  addition  to  presenting  the 
thesis  project  publicly.  Applicants  to  the  De- 
partment of  Art  (Studio)  must  submit  a  port- 
folio of  slides  directly  to  the  Director  of  the 
Graduate  Program. 


The  requirements  for  the  master's  thesis  are 
the  same  as  those  for  the  doctoral  disserta- 
tion, listed  above,  vdth  the  following  excep- 
tions: 

1.  The  Chairman  or  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment shall  submit  nominations  to  the  Grad- 
uate Dean  for  a  Thesis  Committee.  This 
Committee  may  consist  of  one,  two,  or  three 
members,  all  of  whom  must  be  members  of 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  Graduate 
Faculty.  After  the  Thesis  Committee  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Graduate  Dean,  it 
shall  review  the  candidate's  proposed  thesis 
outline.  When  accepted,  all  members  shall 
sign  a  cover  sheet  indicating  approval.  The 
thesis  outline,  with  the  cover  sheet  bearing 
the  signatures  of  the  Committee  members 
and  the  date  of  the  Thesis  Committee's 
meeting  vrith  the  candidate,  will  be  forward- 
ed to  the  Graduate  Dean  by  the  Graduate 
Program  Director  at  least  four  months  prior 
to  the  general  Master's  examination  (or  de- 
fense of  thesis). 

2.  The  original  (or  copy  of  comparable  qual- 
ity, subject  to  approval  before  presentation 
of  completed  copy  by  the  Graduate  Dean) 
and  one  copy  (both  unbound)  of  the  thesis 
are  required.  The  candidate  shall  submit  a 
money  order  or  a  certified  bank  check  of  $8 
made  out  to  the  Library  Binding  Trust  Fund 
to  cover  binding  costs.  The  original  virill  be 
deposited  in  the  central  library  as  an  archival 
copy:  the  copy  will  be  placed  in  either  the 
central  library  or  branch  library,  as  appro- 
priate for  circulation.  Some  departments  re- 
quire an  additional  copy  of  the  thesis  for 
their  own  files.  Refer  to  the  Guidelines  for 
Master's  Degree  Candidates  regarding  hav- 
ing additional  copies  bound. 

3.  The  thesis  must  be  submitted  along  vnlh 
the  Eligibility  for  Degree  form  to  the  Grad- 
uate School  by  the  deadline  for  the  appropri- 
ate degree  granting  period. 
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Foreign  Language 
Examinations 


General  Regulations 


Under  Graduate  Council  policy,  each  aca- 
demic program  establishes  foreign  language 
requirements  for  its  own  advanced  degree 
candidates.  The  program  determines  both 
the  number  of  foreign  languages  and  the  le- 
vel of  competency  required.  A  foreign  lan- 
guage is  defined  for  this  requirement  as  a 
language  other  than  the  candidate's  native 
tongue,  in  which  there  is  a  significant  body 
of  literature  relevant  to  his  or  her  academic 
discipline. 

The  levels  of  competency  which  a  depart- 
ment may  select  are: 

1.  Advanced  level. 

2.  Intermediate  level. 

3.  Journal  level:  reading  knowledge  suffi- 
cient to  understand  journals  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  student's  academic  disci- 
plines. 

4.  No  foreign  language  competency. 

A  department  may  select  any  of  these  levels 
or  combination  of  them  for  as  many  lan- 
guages as  it  wishes.  When  a  department  se- 
lects levels  one  or  two,  the  student's  compe- 
tency is  judged  by  the  score  on  the  Graduate 
School  Foreign  Language  Examination:  The 
passing  grade  for  advanced  and  intermedi- 
ate levels  is  specified  by  the  Graduate  Coun- 
cil. Current  passing  levels  are  600  and  450 
respectively.  The  results  are  recorded  on  the 
student's  transcript.  When  a  department  se- 
lects level  three,  the  student's  competency  is 
decided  by  a  departmental  committee,  but 
not  by  the  Thesis  or  Dissertation  Committee, 
and  no  entry  is  made  on  the  student's  perma- 
nent record  card. 


1.  Course  Numbering  System  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  (effective 
September  1977): 


001-099 
100-199 

200-299 
300-399 
400-499 


500-599 

600-699 
700-899 
900-999 


Noncredit 

Introductory  lower  division 
(freshmen) 

Other  lower  division  (sophomore) 
Upper  division  (junior/senior) 
Upper  division  (junior/senior); 
graduate  credit  may  be  awarded 
only  to  candidates  outside  the 
department's  ovm  graduate  pro- 
gram. 

Combined  graduate/undergrad- 
uate 

Master's  or  first  year  graduate 
Doctoral  and  advanced  graduate 
Post-terminal  degree 


Fixed  Numbers  (Graduate /Undergraduate) 
590    Experimental  courses 
591-595    Seminars,  variable  titles 

596  Independent  study 

597  Special  topics,  variable  titles 

Fixed  Numbers  (Graduate) 
690,  790,  890    Experimental  courses 
691-695,    791-795,    891-895    Seminars,   vari- 
able titles 

696,  796,   896    Independent  study,  variable 
titles 

697,  797,  897    Special  topics,  variable  titles 

698  Practiciun 

699  Master's  thesis 

899    Doctoral  dissertation 


2.  "More  Restrictive"  Prograin 
Regulations 

Any  Graduate  School  regulation  or  proce- 
dure shall  not  preclude  separate  degree  pro- 
grams from  developing  specific  regulations 
or  procedures  which  are  more  restrictive  or 
selective. 

3.  Re-taking  Courses 

Unless  otherwise  noted  a  course  may  be  ta- 
ken more  than  once  but  may  be  offered  only 
once  toward  degree  requirements. 

4.  Grading  Policy 

Only  the  foUovring  letter  grades  can  be  given 
to  graduate  students:  A,  AB,  B,  BC,  C,  F. 
These  grades  carry  the  foUovring  niunerical 
equivalents  for  purposes  of  computing  cu- 
mulative averages:  A  =  4.0,  AB  =  3.5,  B  = 
3.0,  BC  =  2.5,  C  =  2.0,  F  =  0. 

5.  Academic  Dismissal 

A  student  who  in  any  two  semesters,  conse- 
cutive or  otherwise,  has  semester  averages  of 
below  2.8  is  subject  to  academic  dismissal 
upon  recommendation  of  the  graduate  pro- 
gram director  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School. 

6.  Academic  Average  for 
Graduate  Degrees 

In  the  courses  which  a  student  is  offering  to 
satisfy  degree  requirements,  a  minimum 
standard  for  satisfactory  work  is  a  3.0  aver- 
age. 
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7.  Satisfactory  or  Reasonable  Progress 

A  student  must  make  satisfactory  or  reason- 
able progress  towards  completion  of  a  degree 
program  within  the  Statute  of  Limitations 
for  that  degree.  A  student  who  is  not  making 
satisfactory  or  reasonable  progress  is  subject 
to  termination  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  graduate  program  to  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School. 

8.  Maximum  Credit  Load 

A  graduate  student  may  register  for  up  to  15 
credits  during  the  fall  and  spring  semesters 
and  nine  credits  during  the  Summer  Session. 
Any  student  who  wishes  to  register  for  more 
than  the  maximum  credit  load  must  secure 
written  permission  from  the  graduate  pro- 
gram director  in  the  major  department  and 
the  Graduate  Dean's  approval. 

9.  Full /Part-Time  Student  Credits 

Full-time  students  register  for  nine  credits  or 
more  per  semester.  Part-time  students  regis- 
ter for  eight  credits  or  less  per  semester. 
Ph.D.  and  Ed.D.  candidates  may  be  consi- 
dered full-time  students  regardless  of  the 
number  of  dissertation  credits  for  which  they 
register,  when  the  major  department  certi- 
fies that  they  are  working  full-time  on  re- 
search. 


10.  Withdrawal  Regulations 

a.  To  add,  drop,  or  change  a  course,  stu- 
dents must  obtain  the  written  approval  of 
the  instructor  concerned  and  their  faculty 
adviser.  Signed  cards  are  to  be  filed  vnth  the 
Graduate  Records  Office. 

b.  Up  to  and  including  10  academic  days 
from  the  beginning  of  a  semester  a  student 
may  add,  drop  or  change  courses  without  pe- 
nalty; that  is,  no  entry  will  be  made  on  the 
student's  permanent  record.  No  courses  may 
be  added  after  this  date.  Signed  cards  are  to 
be  filed  with  the  Graduate  Records  Office. 

c.  After  period  (b)  but  within  six  calendar 
weeks  after  the  beginning  of  a  semester  a  stu- 
dent may  drop  courses  with  a  grade  of  DR 
(DRop)  provided  approval  is  obtained  from 
the  instructor  and  the  student's  major  ad- 
viser. 

d.  During  periods  (b)  and  (c)  a  student  may 
withdraw  from  the  University  without  aca- 
demic penalty.  Grades  of  DR  will  be  noted 
on  the  record.  After  six  weeks,  grades  of  WF 
(Withdraw  Failing)  or  WP  (Withdraw  Pass- 
ing) will  be  entered  unless  special  permission 
is  obtained  from  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School.  No  student  may  withdraw  from 
courses  after  final  examinations  begin. 


11.  Incompletes 

A  student  can  obtain  credit  for  an  "incom- 
plete" only  by  finishing  the  work  of  the 
course  before  the  end  of  one  calendar  year 
from  the  time  of  enrollment  in  that  course. 
At  the  end  of  that  period,  if  a  grade  is  not 
submitted  an  IF  (Incomplete  Failure)  will  be 
recorded.  The  initiative  in  arranging  for  the 
removal  of  an  "incomplete"  rests  with  the 
student.  This  regulation  does  not  apply  to 
thesis  and  dissertation  credits. 

12.  Thesis  and  Dissertation  Credits 

(Thesis  699  and  Dissertation  899):  The  re- 
quired number  of  thesis  and  dissertation  cre- 
dits varies  by  program.  They  range  up  to  a 
maximum  of  10  for  masters'  theses  and  from 
10  to  27  for  doctoral  dissertations.  No  stu- 
dent is  exempt  from  this  requirement;  nor- 
mal tuition  rates  will  apply.  These  credits 
will  remain  "incomplete"  until  the  thesis  or 
dissertation  has  been  accepted  by  the  Grad- 
uate School  at  which  time  these  credits  will 
be  converted  to  SAT  (satisfactory). 

13.  Transfer  of  Courses  and  Credits  Taken 
Over  and  Above  Credits  Earned  for  a 
Bachelor's  Degree 

An  undergraduate  student  in  the  senior  year 
at  any  of  the  Five-College  institutions  who 
will  earn  during  this  year  more  credits  than 
needed  for  the  bachelor's  degree,  may  regis- 
ter concurrently  for  graduate  credits  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  after  securing 
the  permission  of  the  major  adviser  and  of 
the  graduate  course  instructor.  The  student 
registers  for  these  credits  with  the  under- 
graduate registrar.  The  Graduate  School  will 
accept  a  maximum  of  six  credits  earned  via 
this  method.  After  completing  the  courses,  if 
the  student  wishes  to  tansfer  them  to  a  grad- 
uate program,  the  registrar  should  be  re- 
quested to  send  to  the  Graduate  School  an 
official  statement  listing  the  courses,  credits, 
and  grades,  and  certifying  that  they  were 
over  and  above  those  needed  by  the  student 
for  the  bachelor's  degree.  The  graduate 
School  will  then  record  this  information  on  a 
permanent  record  card  and  supply  the  stu- 
dent with  transcripts  bearing  this  legend: 

"Approval  given  (date)  to  transfer  the  fol- 
lowing course(s)  and  credits,  earned  over 
and  above  credits  required  for  the  bachelor's 
degree,  toward  the  master's  degree.  " 

14.  Academic  Honesty  Policy 

It  is  the  expressed  policy  of  the  University 
that  every  aspect  of  graduate  academic  life 
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related  in  whatever  fashion  to  the  University, 
shall  be  conducted  in  an  absolutely  and  un- 
compromisingly honest  manner  by  graduate 
students. 

Apparent  and  alleged  breaches  in  this  policy 
will  be  dealt  vnth  by  the  Graduate  Council  of 
the  University's  Faculty  Senate,  and  is  en- 
forced by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

15.  Graduate  Grievance  Procedure 

A  procedure  to  provide  an  orderly  process 
for  the  resolution  of  grievances  involving 
graduate  students  is  available  upon  request 
to  graduate  program  directors,  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School,  or  the  University 
Ombudsman. 

16.  Administrative  Withdrawal  Policy 

It  is  Graduate  School  policy  that  conditions 
warranting  administrative  (non-academic) 
withdrawal  of  a  graduate  student  enrolled  at 
the  University's  Amherst  campus  are  strictly 
Hmited  to  the  following: 

a.  failure  to  satisfy  an  overdue  financial  obli- 
gation to  the  University,  consisting  of  any  of, 
but  strictly  limited  to  (i)  tuition,  (ii)  "general 
fees"  (as  defined  in  the  Graduate  School 
Bulletin,  and  including  the  Health  Services 
Fee,  Fine  Arts  Fee,  Campus  Center  Fee,  I.D. 
Card  and  Graduate  Student  Senate  Tax), 
and  (iii)  educationally  related  loans  out  of 
the  Financial  Aid  Office,  except  where  expli- 
cit contractual  arrangements  are  entered  in- 
to. 


b.  failure  to  comply  wdth  prior  conditions  on 
admission  to  the  University  imposed  by  the 
Graduate  School  in  compliance  with 
University  policies. 

If  withdrawn,  a  student  shall  cease  to  be  en- 
rolled and  shall  not  receive  credit  or  grades 
for  the  current  semester.  The  student  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  register  for  future  semes- 
ters until  reinstated.  Reinstatement  shall  be 
automatic  upon  satisfactory  resolution  of  the 
problem  occasioning  the  withdrawal.  Failure 
to  resolve  the  withdrawal  before  the  end  of 
the  Late  Registration  period  of  the  succeed- 
ing semester  shall  entail  application  for  read- 
mission  to  the  University.  The  student  shall 
return  all  property  belonging  to  the  Universi- 
ty in  his  or  her  possession  at  the  time  of 
withdrawal.  The  student  shall  receive  no  fur- 
ther materials  or  notification  from  the  Grad- 
uate Registrar  concerning  University  affairs. 

17.  Privacy  of  Educational  Records 

The  Graduate  School  annually  informs  stu- 
dents of  the  Family  Educational  Rights  and 
Privacy  Act  of  1974.  This  Act  protects  the 
privacy  of  educational  records,  established 
the  right  of  students  to  inspect  and  review 
their  education  records,  and  provides  guide- 
lines for  the  correction  of  inaccurate  or  mis- 
leading data. 

A  document  entitled  Family  Education 
Rights  and  Privacy  Act  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  explains  in  detail  the  pro- 
cedures established  by  this  institution  for 
compliance  vrith  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  A 
copy  is  available  for  inspection  in  the  Grad- 
uate School. 


Graduate  Giurses  During 
The  Summer 

The  University  offers  opportunity  to  pursue 
graduate  studies  during  the  summer.  Details 
regarding  courses  offered,  facilities  for  stu- 
dy, tuition  and  fees,  etc.  may  be  found  in  the 
Simimer  Session  Bulletin,  a  copy  of  which 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Graduate  Admis- 
sions Office,  Graduate  Research  Center, 
around  April  15. 

Division  of  Continuing  Education 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  serves 
part-time  students  for  whom  traditional  or 
formal  programs  of  study  are  not  feasible. 
Such  students'  needs  are  met  through  two 
basic  channels:  Academic  Extension  (grad-  I 
uate-  and  undergraduate-level  credit  pro-  ' 
grams)  and  Conference  Services  (a  flexible 
noncredit  schedule  of  conferences,  institutes, 
workshops,  and  seminars).  The  Division's 
main  offices  are  located  in  Hills  House  North. 

Academic  Extension  includes  the  Evening  Di- 
vision and  special  programs  for  off-campus 
credit  courses.  Programs  include  such  offer- 
ings as  Project  SELF,  a  women's  program  that 
is  expanding  beyond  the  Pioneer  Valley  in  an 
attempt  to  provide  continuing  education  to  a 
vital  sector  of  the  Commonwealth's  popula- 
tion. 

Health  Services 

All  students  who  have  paid  the  Health  Fee 
are  eligible  to  receive  care  through  the  Uni- 
versity Health  Services.  The  provision  of  di- 
rect personal  services  to  students  is  financed 
entirely  by  the  student  Health  Fee.  There- 
fore, any  professional  services  rendered  on 
campus  by  a  member  of  the  Health  Services' 
staff  is  provided  without  additional  charge. 
Off-campus  hospitalization  and  surgical  ser- 
vices can  be  arranged  by  the  Health  Services 
staff,  but  the  cost  of  this  care  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  individual  student.  A  sup- 
plemental insurance  program  is  available  to 
students  on  an  optional  basis  to  provide 
coverage  for  dependents  of  students.  Services 
available  at  the  Health  Center  include 
unlimited  outpatient  consultation  with  staff 
physicians  and  nurse  practitioners  backed  by 
supporting  diagnostic  x-ray,  laboratory, 
pharmacy,  and  physical  therapy  facilities.  In 
addition,  the  Health  Center  contains  65  beds 
for  the  care  of  students  who  require 
hospitalization. 

The  outpatient  clinic  hours  are  weekdays, 
8:00  a.m. -12  noon  and  1:00-5:00  p.m..  and 
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for  urgent  problems  only,  Saturdays, 
8:00-11:30  a.m.  Appointments  made  with 
the  physician  of  choice  are  encouraged,  but 
care  may  be  obtained  on  a  walk-in  basis. 
Emergency  care  is  available  24-hours-a-day, 
seven  days  a  week.  Student  visitors  are  al- 
lowed during  specific  hours;  parents  may  vi- 
sit at  any  reasonable  hour. 

The  Mental  Health  Division  is  available  to 
assist  students  with  specific  emotional  pro- 
blems and  includes  diagnostic  and  short- 
term  treatment  services.  Appointments  may 
be  made  by  calling  the  Mental  Health  Divi- 
sion. In  addition  to  direct-care  services,  the 
health  program  includes  an  active  Health 
Education  Division  which  attempts  to  in- 
volve students  in  programs  that  develop 
awareness  of  personal  and  community  health 
needs.  The  Health  Services  is  also  concerned 
vinth  matters  of  environmental  health  and 
safety  that  affect  students,  faculty,  em- 
ployees, and  visitors  on  campus. 

Each  graduate  student  who  has  paid  the 
Health  Fee  must  fill  out  and  submit  a  pre- 
entrance  medical  history  and  health  evalua- 
tion form  prior  to  registration.  Information 
contained  on  this  form  will  in  no  way  affect 
the  student's  admission  to  the  Graduate 
School.  Students  who  have  been  under  medi- 
cal care  prior  to  admission  are  encouraged  to 
have  their  physician  contact  the  Health  Ser- 
vices and  provide  detailed  reports  and  in- 
structions. 

All  health -service  program  records  are  strict- 
ly confidential.  No  information  vnll  be  re- 
leased without  the  express  written  permission 
of  the  student.  Students  virith  questions  con- 
cerning their  health  are  encouraged  to  speak 
with  a  member  of  the  staff. 


Teaching  Improvement  Services 

The  Center  for  Instructional  Resources  and 
Improvement  provides  these  coordinated 
services  on  the  Amherst  campus.  Course 
evaluation  services  include  questionnaire  de- 
sign and  processing,  computer  display  and 
data  interpretation  assistance.  Teaching  im- 
provement strategies  are  matched  to  evalua- 
tion results.  A  wide  array  of  teaching  im- 
provement support  services  are  available,  in- 
cluding videotaping,  microteaching,  skills 
training  and  others.  Evaluation  and  im- 
provement services  are  available  to  Teaching 
Assistants  and  faculty  on  an  individual  or  de- 
partmental basis. 

Five-College  Library  Use 

The  libraries  at  Amherst,  Smith,  Hampshire 
and  Mount  Holyoke  Colleges  are  normally 
available  to  students  from  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  subject  to  the  rules  and  pro- 
cedures set  by  each  library. 

Research  Services 

The  glassblowing  laboratory  and  micro- 
analysis laboratory,  located  in  the  Graduate 
Research  Center,  support  research  projects 
and  graduate  education. 

Career  Planning  & 
Placement  Service 

Vocational  counseling  v«th  assistance  in  fin- 
ding employment  through  career  and  occu- 
pational information,  on-campus  interviews, 
the  preparation  of  credentials,  personal 
resumes  and  recommendations  is  offered  to 
aid  graduate  students  to  attain  their  career 
objectives. 


Post-Doctoral  Fellows,  Research 
Associates  and  Visiting  Fellows 

Post-Doctoral  Fellows  and  Research  Asso- 
ciates will  be  entitled  to  faculty  privileges  for 
the  duration  of  their  appointments  at  the 
University.  Qualified  scholars  who  desire 
temporarily  the  privileges  of  the  library  and 
research  facilities  of  the  University,  and  who 
are  not  candidates  for  a  degree  may  be  ap- 
pointed as  Visiting  Fellows  (vrithout  stipend) 
upon  petition  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School.  Such  Fellows  may  be  entitled  to  fa- 
culty privileges.  However,  use  of  research  fa- 
cilities will  have  to  be  arranged  on  an  in- 
dividual basis  with  the  chairman  or  head  of 
the  department  in  whose  area  the  facilities 
are  located. 

Graduate  Student  Senate 

The  Graduate  Student  Senate  serves  as  the 
representative  body  of  graduate  students  at 
the  University.  It  pursues  policies  and  objec- 
tives that  serve  to  advance  the  material  and 
academic  needs  of  the  graduate  community. 

Non-Discrimination  Policy 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst 
prohibits  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  sex,  age,  religion,  national  origin  or 
handicap  in  any  aspect  of  its  employment,  in 
the  recruitment,  admission  and  treatment  of 
students  and  in  its  policies  and  programs,  as 
required  by  Federal  and  State  laws  and 
regulations.  Inquiries  concerning  these  laws 
and  regulations  or  their  application  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Office  of  the  Affirmative 
Action  Coordinator.  Chancellor's  Office, 
375  Whitmore  Building. 
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Description  of 
Graduate  Programs 


Animal  Science 


Before  consulting  the  course  descriptions 
listed  in  this  section,  students  should  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  General  Regula- 
tions governing  registration  for  courses  in  the 
Graduate  School.  The  regulations  cover  such 
matters  as  graduate  credit,  course  numbering 
system,  changing  or  dropping  of  courses,  and 
requirements  regarding  incomplete  work  in  a 
course.  Students  should  also  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  requirements  governing  the 
particular  degree  which  they  wish  to  earn. 

For  description  of  courses  munbered  from  100 
to  499,  refer  to  the  current  Undergraduate 
Course  and  Faculty  Directory  of  the  Universi- 
ty- 


Graduate  Faculty 

Thomas  W.  Fox,  Professor  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Veterinary  and  Animal 
Sciences,  B.S.,  Massachusetts,  1949;  M.S., 
1950;  Ph.D.,  Purdue,  1952. 

J.  Robert  Smyth,  Jr.,  Professor  and 
Graduate  Program  Director,  B.S.,  Maine, 
1945;  M.S.,  Purdue,  1947;  Ph.D.,  1949. 

Donald  L.  Anderson,  Professor,  B.S., 
Massachusetts,  1950;  M.S.,  Connecticut, 
1952;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1955. 

Donald  L.  Black,  Professor,  B.S.,  Maine, 
1954;  M.S.,  Cornell,  1957;  Ph.D.,  1959. 

Wallace  G.  Black,  Professor,  B.S.,  Wiscon- 
sin, 1948;  M.S.,  1949;  Ph.D.,  1952. 

Anthony  Borton,  Associate  Professor,  A.B., 
Haverford,  1955;  M.S.,  Michigan  State, 
1961;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

Richard  A.  Damon,  Jr.,  Professor,  B.S., 
Masschusetts,  1947;  M.S.,  Minnesota,  1949; 
Ph.D., 1951. 

Robert  T.  Duby,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S., 
Massachusetts,  1962;  M.S.,  1965;  Ph.D., 
1967. 

Heinrich  Fanner,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
Agricultural  College  of  Stuttgart - 
Hohenheim,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1956. 

Stanley  N.  Gaunt,  Professor,  B.S.,  Rutgers, 
1938;  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State,  1955. 

George  R.  Howe,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
Vermont,  1957;  M.S.,  Pennsylvania  State, 
1959;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts,  1961. 

Sidney  J.  Lyford,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  New  Hampshire,  1958;  M.S.,  North 
Carolina  State,  1960;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

James  B.  Marcum,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S..  Missouri,  1960;  M.S.,  Cornell,  1961; 
M.Div.,  Midwestern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary,  1965;  Ph.D.,  Missouri,  1969. 

Martin  Sevoian,  Professor,  B.S.,  Massachu- 
setts, 1949;  V.M.D.,  Pennsylvania,  1953; 
M.S.,  Cornell,  1954. 

Russell  E.  Smith,  Professor,  B.S.,  Massa- 
chusetts, 1938;  V.M.D.,  Pennsylvania,  1942. 

Glenn  H.  Snoeyenbos,  Professor,  D.V.M., 
Michigan  State,  1945. 

Olga  M.  Weinack,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Mount  Holyoke,  1946;  M.S.,  Massa- 
chusetts, 1950. 

The  graduate  program  in  the  animal  sciences 
includes  studies  in  mammahan  and  avian  bi- 


ology, with  options  in  (a)  genetics,  (b)  physi- 
ology, (c)  nutrition,  and  (d)  animal  diseases. 
Students  planning  to  major  in  any  one  of 
these  fields  must  have  a  strong  background  in 
biology  and  chemistry  or  mathematics,  or 
must  be  prepared  to  remedy  undergraduate 
deficiencies  without  graduate  credit.  The  op- 
tion in  animal  diseases  is  designed  primarily  ^ 
for  veterinarians  but  is  open  to  others  with  ap- 
propriate academic  training.  Requirements 
for  both  the  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  include 
courses  in  the  animal  sciences  offered  by  the 
department  and  courses  in  supporting  areas 
offered  by  such  departments  as  Zoology, 
Chemistry,  Biochemistry,  Microbiology,  and 
Statistics.  Available  research  material  in- 
cludes a  number  of  domestic  species.  The 
department  requires  no  foreign  language 
reading  competency  for  the  doctoral  degree. 

All  courses  carry  5  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

(Note:  A  new  course  re-mmibering  system  is 
in  effect  as  of  September  1977.  The  former 
number,  where  applicable,  is  in  parenthesis, 
after  the  new  number.) 

Genetics 

714  (704)  Avian  Genetics 

The  classical  and  physiological  genetics 
of  morphological  traits  of  avian  species. 
Emphasis  on  melanogenesis  and  charac- 
teristics involving  epidermal  structures. 
Permission  of  instructor  required. 

Mr.  Smyth 

715  (705)  Genetics  of  Productive  Traits  in 
Poultry 

Lectures  and  reports  on  the  genetics  of 
productive  traits  in  poultry,  including 
meat  and  egg  production,  fertihty,  em- 
bryonic development  and  resistance  to 
disease.  Permission  of  instructor  re- 
quired. Mr.  Smyth 

716  (706)  Quantitative  Inheritance  and 
Selection 

The  principles  of  population  genetics 
and  quantitative  inheritance  as  applied 
to  selection  for  traits  of  economic  impor- 
tance in  poultry;  theoreticeil  smd  prac- 
ticjil  considerations  of  breeding  systems. 
Permission  of  instructor  required. 

Mr.  Fox 

717  (707)  Advanced  Animal  Genetics 

Modem  research  in  animal  breeding 
with  emphasis  on  the  statistical  ap- 
proach. Includes  development  of  selec- 
tion indices  for  various  farm  animals,  sire 
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indices,  and  breeding  plans  based  on 
systems  of  mating.  Prerequisite,  An  Sci 
412.  Mr.  Gaunt 

Physiology 

512  (621)  Physiology  of  Reproduction 

Comparative   aspects  of  anatomy,   em- 
bryology, endocrinology,  and  physiology 
of  reproduction  and  lactation. 
Credit,  4  Mr.  W.  G.  Black 

724  Advanced  Avian  Physiology 

Lectures  and  reports  on  specific  pro- 
blems in  avian  physiology.  Permission  of 
instructor  required. 

Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Smyth 

725  Mammalian  Reproduction 

An  advanced  course  in  the  comparative 
approach  to  reproductive  anatomy  and 
endocrinology.  Lectures  and  reports  with 
theoretical  and  practical  consideration  of 
current  research  in  laboratory  and  do- 
mestic animals,  and  in  primates. 

Mr.  D.  L.  Black 

726  Fertility  and  Fecundity 

The  role  of  heredity,  nutrition,  path- 
ology, and  the  environment  in  the  deter- 
mination of  fertility  and  fecundity  in 
mammals.  Current  research  directed  to- 
ward control  of  reproduction  through 
experimental  means  is  emphasized.  Pre- 
requisite, An  Sci  512  or  725. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Black 

Nutrition 

531  Applied  Animal  Nutrition 

Relates  basic  nutritional  principles  to  the 
establishment  of  nutritional  require- 
ments for  growth,  production  and  repro- 
duction. Emphasis  on  laboratory  animal 
experimentation  and  the  summarizing, 
analyzing  and  interpretation  of  data  in 
relation  to  current  feeding  standards. 
Permission  of  instructor  required. 

Mr.  Anderson 

734  Advanced  Avian  Nutrition 

Lectures,  reports,  and  discussions  of  sig- 
nificant research  developments  and 
theories  in  avian  nutrition.  Permission  of 
instructor  required .  Mr.  Anderson 

735  Ruminant  Nutrition 

An  advanced  course  in  ruminant  diges- 
tion and  metabolism.  Special  topics  se- 
lected and  discussed  in  the  light  of  recent 
and  current  research.  Permission  of  the 
instructor  required. 

Mr.  Fenner,  Mr.  Lyford 


Animal  Diseases 

772  Wildlife  Diseases 

Survey  of  the  major  infectious  diseases  of 
wild  mammals  and  birds,  and  the  eco- 
logical factors  controlling  disease  trans- 
mission. Permission  of  instructor  re- 
quired Mr.  Snoeyenbos 

773  Avian  Diseases 

A  survey,  with  emphasis  on  infectious 
diseases  and  their  control.  Lectures  and 
demonstrations.  Permission  of  instructor 
required.  Mr.  Snoeyenbos 

774  Histopathology 

Histological  study  of  basic  pathologiczd 
processes.  Permission  of  instructor  re- 
quired. Mr.  Sevoian 

Miscellaneous 

661  Intermediate  Biometry 

Design  of  experiments  in  the  biological 
sciences.  Methods  of  analysis  of  such 
designs,  including  expectations  of  mean 
squares,  selection  of  appropriate  error 
terms,  individual  and  multiple  com- 
parisons, and  trend  analyses.  Prerequisite, 
introductory  course  in  biometrics  or  statis- 
tics. Mr.  Damon 

662  Advanced  Biometry 

Analysis  of  data  with  disproportionate 
subclass  numbers,  including  the  method 
of  fitting  constants,  the  method  of 
weighted  squares  of  means,  absorption  of 
equations,  expectations  of  mean  squares, 
and  tests  of  hypotheses.  Prerequisite,  An 
Sci  661.  Mr.  Damon 

796  Independent  Study 

A   specific   problem   in   some   aspect   of 
animal  science  not  related  to  the  can- 
didate's thesis. 
Credit,  3-6. 

699  (800)  Master's  Thesis 

Maximum  credit,  10. 

899  (900)  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  18. 


Graduate  Faculty 

Donald  A.  Proulx,  Associate  Professor  and 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Anthro- 
pology, B.S.,  Wisconsin  at  Milwaukee, 
1961;  Ph.D.,  California  at  Berkeley,  1965. 

H.  Martin  Wobst,  Assistant  Profesor  and 
Graduate  Program  Director,  B.A., 
Michigan,  1966;  M.A.,  1968;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

George  J.  Armelagos,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Michigan,  1958;  M.A.,  Colorado, 
1963;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

John  W.  Cole,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Michigan,  1957;  M.A.,  1963;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Johnetta  B.  Cole,  Professor,  B.A.,  Oberlin 
College  at  Ohio,  1957;  M.A.,  Northwestern 
Univ.,  1959;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Dena  Dincauze,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
Barnard,  1956;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1967. 

Ralph  Faulkingham,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Wheaton  College,  1965;  M.A., 
Michigan  State,  1969;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

Sylvia  Helen  Forman,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  California  at  Berkeley,  1968;  M.A., 
1969;  Ph.D.,  1972. 

David  H.  Fortier,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Columbia,  1949;  M.A.,  1953;  Ph.D., 
1964. 

Thomas  M.  Fraser,  Jr.,  Professor,  A.B., 
Harvard,  1949;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1958; 
Ph.D.,  1963. 

Joel  M.  Halpern,  Professor,  B.A., 
Michigan,  1950:  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1956. 

Alfred  Bacon  Hudson,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  California  at  Berkeley,  1958;  Ph.D., 
Cornell,  1967. 

Harriet  D.  Lyons,  Assistant  Professor 
(Smith  College),  B.A.,  Barnard  College, 
1963;  B.Litt.,  Oxford  University,  1970. 

Charles  R.  Peters,  Visiting  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, B.A.,  Wichita  State  University,  1966; 
M.A.,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles, 
1969;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles,  1975. 

Oriol  Pi-Sunyer,  Professor,  B.A.,  Mexico 
City  College,  1954;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1957; 
Ph.D.,  1962. 

Zdenek  Salzmann,  Professor,  M.A.,  In- 
diana, 1949;  Ph.D.,  1963. 

Alan  C.  Swedlund,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Colorado,  1966;  Ph.D.,  1970. 
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R.  Brooke  Thomas,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Pennsylvania  State,  1963;  Ph.D., 
1972. 

Richard  B.  Woodbury,  Professor,  B.S., 
Harvard,  1939;  M.A.,  1942;  Ph.D.,  1949. 

Students  beginning  graduate  work  in  an- 
thropology are  expected  to  be  conversant  with 
the  field  as  evidenced  by  successful  un- 
dergraduate completion  of  introductory 
course  work  in  at  least  three  of  the  four  sub- 
fields  of  anthropology,  plus  at  least  two  ad- 
vanced undergraduate  courses,  not  both  in 
the  same  subfield.  Students  admitted  vnthout 
this  minimimi  of  preparation  may  be  expec- 
ted to  remove  any  deficiencies  before  being 
granted  full  graduate  standing. 

Students  working  toward  the  Master  of  Arts 
degree  in  Anthropology,  in  additon  to  fulfill- 
ing the  general  requirements  of  the  Graduate 
School  for  the  degree,  must  complete  and  be 
evaluated  on  a  core  program,  normally  com- 
prising four  to  six  specified  courses,  that  has 
been  worked  out  in  consultation  with  the  stu- 
dent's guidance  committee.  The  core  pro- 
gram is  tailored  to  meet  the  student's  partic- 
ular needs,  and  is  normally  completed  in  the 
first  two  to  three  semesters  of  graduate  work. 
Students  who,  at  the  completion  of  their  core 
evaluation,  are  recommended  as  qualified  to 
complete  the  M.A.  degree,  have  two  options, 
one  requiring  the  writing  of  an  M.A.,  thesis, 
the  other  not. 

A  student  working  toward  the  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degree  in  Anthropology  will,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  his/her  committee  mem- 
bers, prepare  statements  of  field  in  three  areas 
of  specialization  that  reflect  the  student's 
career  goals  and  intellectual  interests.  One  of 
the  statements  of  field  normally  represents  the 
student's  dissertation  prospectus.  After  the 
completion  and  approval  of  the  three 
statements  of  field,  the  student  takes  an  oral 
Ph.D.  Preliminary  Comprehensive  Elxamin- 
ation,  normally  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  or 
fifth  semester  of  graduate  work.  Upon  suc- 
cessful completion  of  this  examination,  the 
student  concentrates  on  the  research  that  will 
provide  the  basis  for  a  required  dissenation. 
Normally,  all  candidates  are  expected  to 
engage  in  fieldwork. 

There  is  no  general  foreign  language  or  tool  of 
research  requirement  for  degree  qualification 
in  anthropology.  However,  where  the  can- 
didate's guidance  committee  deems  the  ac- 
quisition of  certain  relevant  skills  as  necessary 
for  the  effective  pursuit  of  his  or  her  research 
and  professional  objectives,  the  student  may 


be  expected  to  develop  satisfactory  levels  of 
competence  in  the  use  of  various  research 
tools  and/or  languages. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

(Note:  A  new  course  re-numbering  system  is 
in  effect  as  of  September  1977.  The  former 
number,  where  applicable,  is  in  parenthesis, 
after  the  new  number.) 

515  (615)  Primate  Anatomy 

Structure  and  phylogeny  of  primates 
(prosimian,  monkey,  and  ape)  with  em- 
phasis on  evolutionary  trends  leading  to 
man.  Laboratory  work  provides  exper- 
ience in   dissection. 

520  (620)  Economic  Anthropology 

The  patterns  of  production,  distribution 
and  consumption  in  traditional  societies, 
and  the  social  and  political  matrices  in 
which  these  occur.  Alternative  theoreti- 
cal approaches  to  selected  problems. 

Mr.  Cole 

538  Culture  and  Society  in  Mesoamerica 

The  Mesoamerican  culture  area  from  the 
Spanish  Conquest  to  the  present.  The 
evolution  of  contemporary  Mesoamer- 
ican cultures,  and  the  nature  of  plur- 
alism and  socio-cultural  integration. 

Mr.  Pi-Sunyer 

560  Peoples  of  Europe:  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  U.S.S.R. 

A  survey  of  the  peoples  and  cultures  of 
Eastern  Europe  from  prehistoric  times  to 
the  present,  stressing  the  role  of  peasan- 
tries and  nomads  with  their  changing 
ecological  adaptations.  Mr.  Halpem 

561  (261)  Peoples  of  Europe:  The 
Western  Mediterranean 

A  survey  of  the  peoples  and  cultures  of 
Mediterranean  Western  Europe.  Em- 
phasis on  the  historical  span  from  the 
crystallization  of  distinct  national 
cultures  to  the  present. 

570  Caribbean  Cultures 

An  ethnographic  survey  of  the  Greater 
and  Lesser  Antilles,  emphasizing  the  in- 
teraction of  European  colonial  and  Af- 
rican cultures  both  historically  and  in  re- 
spect to  present  economic  and  political 
problems.  Mr.  Eraser 

574  (674)  Cultures  of  the  Far  East 

A  survey  of  the  culture-history  and  eth- 
nography of  representative  peoples  of 
East     Asia;     peasant     subcultures     of 


traditional  and  contemporary  China, 
Japan,  and  Korea.  Prerequisite,  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  Mr.  Fortier 

577  (677)  Summer  Field  School 
in  Archaeologfy 

Practical  training  in  archaeology. 
Prehistoric  and  Colonial  sites  will  be  ex- 
cavated and  instruction  given  in  archae- 
ological methods  and  techniques.  Prere- 
quisite, Anthro  102  or  equivalent. 
Credit,  6.  MissDincauze 

578  (678)  Theory  and  Method 
in  Archaeology 

An  intensive  examination  into  the  scien- 
tific approach  to  modem  archaeological 
research  and  the  utilization  of  this  ap- 
proach for  deriving  and  testing  theories 
of  prehistory  and  behavioral  patterns. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Wobst 

582  (682)  History  of  Archaeology 

Events,  major  sites,  and  men  important 
in  the  development  of  archaeology  dur- 
ing the  19th  and  20th  centuries.  Empha- 
sis on  theoretical  and  technical  advances 
related  to  the  present  state  of  archaeo- 
logy. Mrs.  Dincauze 

621  Prehistoric  Cultural  Ecology 

Analysis  of  cultural  ecology  approaches 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  prehistoric 
record.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  Wobst 

622  (722)  Archaeology  of  the  Southwest 

Examination  of  selected  problems  in 
methodology  and  interpretation  of  the 
prehistory  of  the  American  Southwest. 
May  be  repeated  once  for  credit. 

Mr.  Woodbury 

625  (725)  Andean  Archaeology 

Selected  problems  in  excavation,  analy- 
sis, and  interpretation  of  Andean  prehis- 
tory. Emphasis  on  the  later  stages  of  de- 
velopment of  native  American  civiliza- 
tions. Mr.  Proulx 

641,642  (841,842)  Theory  and  Method  in 
Social  Anthropology 
A    two-semester    sequence    devoted    to 
structural  functional  analysis  as  develo- 
ped in  British  social  anthropology.  Em- 
phasis on  method  in  the  analysis  of  social 
and  political  theoretical  issues. 
Credit,  6  fi  each)  Mr.  Faulkingham 

649  (868)  European  Prehistory 

Analysis  of  the  prehistoric  cultures  of  Eu- 
rope to  the  end  of  the  Iron  Age.  Cultural 
evolution,  and  long  range  trends  in  na- 
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tural  and  cultural  adaptation  empha- 
sized. Prerequisite,  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. Mr.  Wobst 

660  (760)  Seminar  in  European 
Anthropology 

Particular  attention  to  problems  result- 
ing from  students'  field  investigations  in 
Europe. 

664  Problems  in  Ajithropologry 

Current  anthropological  thought  in  re- 
gard to  specific  problems  chosen  from 
physical  anthropology,  archaeology,  and 
cultural  anthropology.  Prerequisite, 
permission  of  instructor. 

670  (770)  Problems  in  North  American 
Archaeologfy 

Selected     problems  in  North  American 
archaeology,  emphasizing  the  anthropo- 
logical interpretation  of  prehistoric  data. 
Mr.  Woodbury,  Miss  Dincauze 

680  Field  Course  in  Cultural 
Ajnthropology 

A  summer  field  course  for  advanced 
undergraduates  or  graduates.  Supervised 
training  in  cultural  anthropological  re- 
search. Location  varies  from  year  to 
year. 
Credit,  6. 

681  Quantitative  Methods  in  Anthropology 

Interpretation  and  analysis  of  data  from 
all  fields  of  anthropology.  Descriptive 
statistics,  formulation  and  testing  of 
hypotheses,  correlation  and  regression. 
Current  trends  in  the  methodology  of  an- 
thropological research. 

683  (838)  Contemporary  Anthropological 
Theory 

A  seminar  analyzing  selected  problems  in 
contemporary  anthropological  theory. 
Emphasis  on  the  structural  approaches 
of  the  British  and  French  schools. 

699  (800)  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  6-9. 

712  (812)  Seminar  in  Social  Biology 

The  interaction  of  the  social,  biological, 
and  ecological  factors  involved  in  various 
aspects  of  human  biological  and  cultural 
diversity. 

737  (837)  The  History  of  Anthropological 
Theory 

The  origin  and  development  of  anthro- 
pological theory,  cultural  evolution,  cul- 
ture history,  and  cultural  dynamics  with 
a  primary  focus  on  trends  in  American 
anthropology  up  to  mid-twentieth  cen- 
tury. Mr.  Fortier 


739  (839)  Seminar:  Comparative  Social 
Systems 

Individual  study  and  discussion  of  types 
of  social  systems  in  non-literate  and  pea- 
sant societies;  consideration  of  relevant 
anthropological  theory. 

740  (840)  Anthropology  and  Development 

Tribal  and  traditional  economic  systems 
and  the  process  of  economic  technologi- 
cal change.  Emphasis  on  current  prob- 
lems of  modernizing  nations. 

Mr.  Pi-Sunyer 

745  (845)  Revolution  and  Social  Change 
Drastic  social  and  cultural  change.  Ejn- 
phasis  on  the  historical  background  and 
social    contexts   of  political   revolutions 
cmd  their  role  in  modernizing  nations. 
Mr.  Halpem 

748  (860)  Language  and  Culture 

Linguistic  prehistory  and  classification; 
methods  and  interpretations  of  compar- 
ative linguistic  analysis;  linguistic  meth- 
odology and  "ethnoscientific"  approach- 
es; the  "Whorf  hypothesis"  and  linguistic 
relativity.  Mr.  Hudson 

750  (850)  Seminar  in  Comparative 
Symbol  Systems 

Current  theory  and  analytic  method  in 
the  symbolic  analysis  of  socio-cultural 
systems. 

761  (861)  Anthropology  of 
Conununication 

Various  communicative  codes,  from  a  bi- 
ological and  socio-cultural  viewpoint. 

Mr.  Salzmann 

762  (862)  Linguistic  Anthropology: 
The  Social  Dimension 

A  seminar  examining  the  phenomena, 
methods  of  investigation,  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  social  correlates  of  linguistic 
usage  and  variability.  Mr.  Hudson 

765  Problems  in  Far  Eastern 
Anthropology 

Detailed  consideration  of  selected,  im- 
portant anthropological  problems  and 
controversies  in  dealing  vrith  cultural  and 
anthropological  data  from  the  Far  East. 
China  is  emphasized.  Mr.  Fortier 

767  Southeast  Asian  Anthropology 

Selected  problems  in  Southeast  Asian  an- 
thropology, such  as  relations  between  hill 
and  valley  cultures,  education,  economic 
development,  and  minority  group  pro- 
blems. Major  attention  to  the  mainland. 
Mr.  Eraser,  Mr.  Halpem 


775  (875)  Methods  in  Anthropological 
Research 

Methods  of  studying  cultures  of  homo- 
geneous and  heterogeneous  societies 
among  primitive  and  modem  peoples; 
emphasis  on  the  various  techniques  of 
field  work. 

780  (880)  Physical  Anthropology: 
The  Skeleton 

The  human  skeleton  considered  in  its 
functional  aspects  and  with  reference  to 
evolution,  age,  and  sex.  Methods  of  oste- 
ological  investigations  and  osteometries. 
Mr.  Armelagos 

782  (882)  Physical  Anthropology 
of  the  Living 

Techniques  and  applications  of  physical 
anthropology  among  living  persons.  An- 
thropometry, somatotyping,  serology, 
and  other  descriptive  methods;  elements 
of  statistical  analysis.  Body  form  and 
function  in  relation  to  individual  consti- 
tution and  racial  variation. 

Mr.  Armelagos 

783  (883)  Seminar  in  Biological 
Anthropology 

Advanced  treatment  of  topics  such  as  an- 
thropological genetics,  behavior  gene- 
tics, growth  and  development  adapta- 
tion. 

784  (884)  Human  Adaptability 

Seminar  dealing  with  the  mechanisms  of 
human  adaptation  to  environmental 
stress;  emphasis  on  human  variation. 
Cultural  as  well  as  biological  modes  of 
adaptation.  Prerequisite,  Anthro  372  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

802  Research  in  Archaeology 

Directed  individual  research  in  archae- 
ology. 
Credit,  112. 

803  Research  in  Physical  Anthropology 

Directed  individual  research  in  physical 

anthropology. 

Credit,  112. 

804  Research  in  Cultural  Anthropology 

Directed  individual  research  in  cultural 

anthropology. 

Credit,  112. 

805  Research  in  Linguistic  Anthropology 

Directed  individual  research  in  linguistic 

anthropology. 

Credit,  1-12. 

899  (900)  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  10. 
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Graduate  Faculty 

George  Wardlaw  — Painter  — Pro/ewor  and 
Chahman  of  the  Department  of  Art, 
B.F.A.,  Memphis  Academy  of  Arts,  1951; 
M.F.A.,  University  of  Mississippi,  1954. 

James  Hendricks— Painter— /455ocza<e  Pro- 
fessor and  GradiMte  Program  Director, 
B.A.,  University  of  Arkansas,  1962;  M.F.A., 
State  University  of  Iowa,  1964. 

Frederick  Becker  —  Printmaker  —  Professor, 
Otis  Art  Institute,  Los  Angeles;  Diploma, 
Beaux  Arts  Institute  of  Design,  N.Y.C., 
1936.  Guggenheim  Fellowship,  1957. 

Jack  L.  Benson  — Archaeologist,  Art 
Historian  —  fVo/eisor,  B.A.,  University  of 
Missouri,  1941;  M.A.,  University  of  Indiana, 
1947;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Basel,  1952. 

Paul  E.  Berube  — Ceramist— /Iwocraie  Pro- 
fessor, B.A.,  Bowdoin  College,  1959; 
B.F.A.,  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design, 
1961;  M.F.A.,  University  of  Southern 
California,  1962. 

Eleese  V.  Brown  — Art  'EAncdAor — Assistant 
Professor,  B.S.,  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, 1963;  M.A.,  University  of  Illinois, 
1967;  Ed.D.,  1971. 

Iris  H.  Cheney  — Art  WSstorian— Associate 
Professor,  B.A.,  Wellesley,  1950;  M.A., 
1951;  Ph.D.,  Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  N.Y.U., 
1963. 

John  J.  Coughlin— Printmaker— /4wocz'a(e 
Professor,  B.F.A.,  Rhode  Island  School  of 
Design,  1954;  M.S.,  1961. 

Hanlyn  Davies  — Paiter— y4iiocza<e  Pro- 
fessor, N.D.D.,  Swansea  College  of  Art  and 
University  of  Wales,  1963;  A.T.D.,  1964; 
M.F.A.,  Yale,  1966. 

Walter  B.  Denny  — Art  Historian  — 
Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Oberlin,  1964; 
M.A.,  Harvard,  1964;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

Tina  Feingold  —  Painter  —  Visiting  Assistant 
Professor,  B.A.,  University  of  Arizona, 
1968;  B.F.A.,  1969;  M.F.A.,  Boston  Univer- 
sity, 1971. 

Arnold  Friedmann  —  Designer  —  Professor, 
B.F.A.,  Pratt  Institute,  1953;  M.S.,  Pratt 
Institute  and  New  York  University,  1960; 
Ph.D.,  Union  Graduate  School,  1976. 

Leonel  Gongora  — Painter  — /lwo«'a<e  Pro- 
fessor, Diploma  in  Art,  Washington  Univer- 
sity, 1956. 

John  Grillo  — Painter  — Pro/ewor,  Hartford 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  1935-38;  Studied  with 
Hans  Hoffman,  1948-51. 


Craig  Harbison  — Art  Historian  — /J jiwtoref 
Professor,  B.A.,  Oberlin,  1966;  M.F.A., 
Princeton,  1969;  Ph.D.,  1972. 

Martha  J.  Hoppin  — Art  Historian—  Assis- 
tant Professor,  B.A.,  University  of 
Michigan,  1965;  M. A.,  Harvard,  1966; 
Ph.D.,  1974. 

Walter  Kamys  — Painter  — Pro/eiior, 
Diploma  in  Art,  Chicago  Art  Institute, 
1943. 

Jerry  Kearns— Sculptor— ^5i«<an<  Pro- 
fessor, B.A.,  University  of  CaUfomia,  Santa 
Barbara,  1966;  M.F.A.,  1968. 

Terry  Krunun,  — Art  ^Auc3Xov — Associate 
Professor,  B.F.A.,  University  of  Denver, 
1957;  M.A.,  Hunter  CoUege,  1961;  Ed.D., 
Massachusetts,  1972. 

Robert  W.  Mallary  — Sculptor  — fVo/ei- 
sor,  Guggenheim  Fellowship,  1964-65. 

Joseph  McGee  — Designer— ^iiocmfe  Pro- 
fessor, B.S.,  Philadelphia  College  of  Art, 
1962. 

Anne  Mochon  — Art  YMstorian— Assistant 
Professor,  B.A.,  Vassar,  1964;  Ph.D.,  Yale, 
1973. 

Paul  F.  Norton  — Art  Historian  —  Pro/ewor, 
B.A.,  Oberlin  College,  1938;  M.F.A., 
Princeton,  1947;  Ph.D.,  1952. 

Susan  E.  Parks- Ceramist— ^ii«<07i(  Pro- 
fessor, B.A.,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1964; 
M.F.A.,  Massachusetts,  1968. 

Herbert  S.  Paston,  Associate  Professor, 
B.F.A.,  Philadelphia  College  of  Arts,  1952; 
M.A.,  Columbia,  1956;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

William  J.  Patterson  — Printmaker— y4iiw- 
tant  Professor,  B.F.A.,  Hartford  Art  School 
of  the  University  of  Hartford,  1964;  M.F.A., 
Syracuse  University  School  of  Art,  1969. 

Lyle  N.  Perkins  — Ceramist  — Pro/e5Jor, 
B.F.A.,  Alfred  University,  1939;  M.F.A., 
1947;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State,  1956. 

Norman  P.  Phillips  — Sculptor  — Lerturer, 
B.F.A.,  Massachusetts,  1972;  M.F.A.,  1974. 

Carleton  L.  Reed  — Art  Educator  — 
Professor,  B.S.,  New  York  University,  1941; 
M.A.,  Columbia,  1954;  D.Ed.,  New  York 
University,  1964. 

Mark  W.  Roskill- Art  Historian  — 
Professor,  B.A.,  Trinity   College, 
Cambridge,  1956;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1957; 
M.F.A.,  Ph.D.,  Princeton,  1961. 

John  A.  Roy  — Painter  — Pro/ejior,  B.F.A., 
Yale,  1957;  M.F.A.,  1957. 


William  Rupp  — Architect,  R. A.— Lec- 
turer, B.  Arch.,  University  of  Florida,  1953. 

Dale  D.  Schleappi  — Sculptor— ^woczate 
Professor,  B.A.,  Pratt  Institute,  1959;  M.S., 
1960. 

Melvin  H.  Smith  — Architect,  K.A.  — Lec- 
turer, B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  1954. 

Nelson  Stevens,  Associate  Professor  of  Afro - 
American  Studies,  and  Adjunct  Associate 
Professor,  B.F.A.,  Ohio  University,  1962; 
M.F.A.,  Kent  State,  1969. 

John  F.  Townsend  — Sculptor— /Vo/eiior, 
B.S.,  Carroll  College,  1951;  M.F.A.. 
University  of  Minnesota,  1959. 

Hui-Ming  Wang— Painter  — Pro/essor, 
B.A.,  University  of  Missouri,  1949;  M.A., 
New  York  University,  1953. 

James  L.  Wozniak  — Ceramist  — Pro/e5Jor, 
B.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1954;  M.S., 
1955;  M.F.A.,  1958. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN 
ART  HISTORY 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Art  History  is 
offered  upon  the  successful  completion  of  30 
credits  and  the  qucdifying  examinations. 
These  consist  of  a  comprehensive  examina- 
tion, an  examination  or  publishable  paper  in 
the  field  of  special  concentration,  and  an  oral 
examination.  Some  courses  may  be  taken  for 
graduate  credit  at  Amherst,  Hampshire, 
Mount  Holyoke,  and  Smith  Colleges.  Most 
students  require  two  years  to  complete  the  de- 
gree. For  further  information  write  to  the 
Graduate  Program  Director  in  Art  History, 
Bartlett  Hall,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  MA  01003. 


MASTER  OF  ARTS 
IN  TEACHING 

The  Art  Department  offers  a  Master  of  Arts  in 
Teaching  (M.A.T.)  Program  in  Art  Educa- 
tion, designed  for  candidates  who  have  com- 
pleted an  undergraduate  degree  in  fine  arts  or 
liberal  arts  and  who  wish  to  prepare  for  teach- 
ing in  elementary  or  secondary  schools.  Appli- 
cants who  have  already  been  certified  as 
teachers  are  also  considered.  These  students 
have  an  opportunity  to  gain  experience  in  a 
supervisory  capacity.  Enrollment  is  limited  to 
a  small  number  of  highly  qualified  candidates 
who  have  evidenced  interest  and  success  in 
working  with  young  people.  A  minimum  of  39 
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credits  is  required  for  graduation:  21  credits 
in  studio  art,  art  history  and  related  areas, 
and  18  credits  in  the  professional  education 
area  (nine  credits  of  education  courses  and 
nine  credits  Student  Teaching  Practicum  and 
Practicum  Seminar).  Students  who  have  an 
adequate  spread  of  studio  experiences  as 
imdergraduates  may  concentrate  on  one  or 
two  studio  areas.  The  program  can  be  com- 
pleted in  three  semesters,  or  during  one  aca- 
demic year  and  two  sununers.  A  slide  port- 
foHo  b  required  of  all  applicjmts. 

Students  take  courses  offered  on  the  graduate 
level  at  Amherst,  Hampshire,  Mount  Holyoke 
and  Smith  College. 

Applications  should  be  obtained  from  and 
returned  to  the  Graduate  Admissions  Office. 
35mm  slides  of  recent  art  work  should  be  sent 
directly  to  the  Director  of  the  MAT  Program, 
Art  Department,  Fine  Arts  Center. 

Graduate  Record  Elxams  are  required  of  all 
graduate  school  applicants. 


MASTER  OF  FINE  ARTS  IN  ART 

This  degree  progrjun  is  designed  for  students 
who  are  committed  to  becoming  professional 
artists  and  who  want  an  intensive  two-year, 
&-hour,  in  residence  preparation  for  careers 
in  art.  There  are  four  principal  areas  of  study: 
painting,  printmaking,  ceramics,  and  sculp- 
ture. An  applicant  must  select  and  qualify  in 
one  of  these  areas.  The  thesis  (required)  con- 
sists of  a  one-person  exhibition  supported  by  a 
written  statement  and  other  documentation, 
including  a  slide  of  each  work  in  the  exhibi- 
tion. The  candidate  must  also  make  an  oral 
defense  of  the  thesis. 

Thirty-three  to  36  credit  hours  are  required  in 
the  major;  12-18  of  these  are  thesis  credits. 
Any  credits  over  the  36  limit  cannot  be 
counted  toward  the  M.F.A.  degree  in  Art. 
The  remaining  24  to  27  hours,  taken  in  other 
studio  areas  and  art  history  constitute  the 
minor.  In  some  instances,  if  the  department 
chairman  approves,  an  interdisciplinary 
course  of  study  may  be  arranged,  providing 
that  it  is  consistent  vnth  the  student's  back- 
ground and  goals.  Up  to  18  hours  of  work 
may  be  taken  as  special  problems. 

Fall  enrollment  is  necessary  to  assure  continui- 
ty in  the  program.  The  number  of  graduate 
students  that  can  be  accepted  into  the  studio- 
art  program  each  fall  is  limited.  Often  places 
are  filled  by  March  1.  Therefore,  application 
should  be  made  early.  Only  those  applicants 
who  can  clearly  demonstrate  their  ability  to 
work  at  a  professional  level  need  apply.  There 


are  a  few  openings  for  qualified  special  stu- 
dents, but  admission  to  courses  is  on  a  space 
available  basis,  ais  degree  candidates  are  given 
preference. 

The  normal  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
Graduate  School  apply  except  that  applicants 
to  the  M.F.A.  program  must  also  submit  a 
portfolio  of  slides  of  their  work.  The  portfolio 
is  the  primary  criterion  for  selection. 

Application  forms  should  be  obtained  from 
and  returned  to  the  Graduate  Admissions  Of- 
fice by  February  1 .  Slides  should  be  submitted 
separately  to  the  Director  of  the  Graduate 
Program,  Art  Department,  Fine  Arts  Center, 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  MA 
01003.  Space  is  provided  on  the  regular  ap- 
plication form  to  apply  for  financial  aid,  but 
note  that  the  deadline  for  University  Fel- 
lowship applicants  is  February  1. 

All  35mm  color  transparencies  must  be  sub- 
mitted in  9"  X  11"  clear  plastic  viewing  sheets. 
There  must  be  at  least  10  slides  of  work  from 
the  major  area.  In  addition,  slides  of  drawings 
and  work  closely  allied  to  the  major  direction 
should  be  included.  Each  slide  must  be  label- 
ed vnth  name  of  artist,  date,  size,  and  med- 
ium. Slides  of  rejected  candidates  will  be  re- 
turned by  April  15.  Slides  of  accepted  candi- 
dates, including  those  on  waiting  list  status, 
vdW  be  retained  by  the  department  until  ad- 
mission procedures  have  been  completed. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 
IN  DESIGN 

A  program  in  professional  design  is  offered, 
vrith  emphasis  on  interior/environmental  de- 
sign and  related  research.  The  two-year  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  provide  professional  edu- 
cation to  candidates  whose  undergraduate 
background  is  in  Art.  Candidates  who  have  a 
strong  architectural  and/or  design  back- 
ground are  encouraged  to  develop  special 
interests  and  research.  The  program  is  inter- 
disciplinary, encouraging  work  in  landscape 
architecture,  art,  psychology  and  other  rela- 
ted fields  available  at  the  University.  A  thesis 
project  is  required. 

The  Design  Area  was  established  as  a  unit  of 
the  Art  Department  with  a  strong  interdisci- 
plinary orientation,  relating  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Landscape  Architecture  and  Re- 
gional Planning  and  other  pertinent  units 
within  the  University.  Several  faculty  mem- 
bers hold  cross  appointments  between  the 
Design  Area  of  the  Art  Department  and  the 
Department  of  Landscape  Architecture  and 
Regional  Planning.  The  program  has  two 
goals  at  present; 
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1.  To  provide  professional  education  in  de- 
sign for  students  who  have  had  a  general  ed- 
ucation in  liberal  arts  with  minor  emphasis 
in  art,  design,  or  architecture.  It  is  designed 
to  permit  the  development  of  individualized 
professional  programs  in  design,  interior/ 
environmental  design,  furniture  design,  ex- 
hibition design,  and  in  general  the  profes- 
sional aspects  of  environmental  design-re- 
lated fields. 

2.  To  provide  graduates  vrith  strong  back- 
ground in  art,  design  and  related  fields  with 
the  opportunity  to  develop  research,  special- 
ized development  and  interdisciplinary 
work.  It  also  provides  an  opportunity  to 
qualified  candidates  with  a  professional  de- 
sign background  to  prepare  for  a  career  in 
teaching  interior/environmental  design  on 
the  college  level. 

Admissions 

Candidates  must  meet  all  requirements  of 
the  Graduate  School.  A  portfolio  must  be 
submitted  to  be  evaluated  by  a  special 
graduate  admissions  committee  for  the 
Design  Area.  Portfolio  work  must  be  submit- 
ted in  the  form  of  35mm  color  slides  and 
must  be  in  a  plastic  vievring  sheet.  Applica- 
tions and  other  supporting  documents 
should  be  sent  to  the  Graduate  Admissions 
Office,  Graduate  Research  Center  and  the 
slides  should  be  sent  directly  to  the  Art 
Department.  The  Graduate  Record  Elxam  is 
required  of  all  applicants. 

Deadline  dates: 

for  the  Summer/Fall-February  1 

for  the  Spring- October  1 

Requirements 

The  M.S.  degree  in  Art  (Design)  requires 
candidates  to  complete  from  36  to  45  credits, 
depending  upon  their  background  and  area 
of  specialization.  A  thesis  project  of  up  to  10 
credits  is  part  of  the  total  credit  require- 
ment. 

Transfer  credit:  up  to  six  graduate  credits 
may  be  transferred  from  other  institutions 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Director  of 
the  Graduate  Program  in  Design. 

Undergraduate  deficiencies:  A  student  may 
be  accepted  into  the  prograim  vrith  the  stipu- 
lation that  a  specified  number  of  undergrad- 
uate courses  must  be  completed  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  graduate  work.  Such  courses  are 
not  counted  for  graduate  credit. 

Thesis  and  Thesis  Committee 
A  thesis  is  required  in  the  final  semester  of 
graduate  work.  The  design  thesis  may  be  a 
creative  project,  (design,  planning,  three-di- 
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mensional  work,  etc.)  supported  by  written 
documentation,  or  a  combination  of  research, 
written  and  graphic  material. 

A  total  of  three  copies  of  the  thesis  project 
must  be  prepared  by  the  candidate  for  the 
University.  Drawings  and  plans  must  be  incor- 
porated into  a  bound  thesis  in  the  form  of 
photographs.  At  the  time  of  the  thesis  presen- 
tation, candidates  must  be  prepared  for  an 
oral  examination  (defense)  concerning  their 
thesis  project. 

A  thesis  committee  consisting  of  a  chairperson 
and  a  minimum  of  two  or  a  maximum  of 
three  graduate  faculty  members  must  be 
constituted  for  a  thesis. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

(Note:  A  new  course  re-numbering  system  is 
in  effect  as  of  September  1977.  The  former 
number,  where  applicable,  is  in  parenthesis, 
after  the  new  number.) 

Creative  Art 

501  (530)  Advanced  Drawing 

Investigation  and  development  of  various 
techniques  and  media.  Emphasis  on  fig- 
ure drawing.  Six  studio  hours. 

Mr.  Grille,  Mr.  Gongora,  Mr.  Kamys 

502  (532)  Advanced  Drawing  Problems 

Advanced  work  in  traditional  and  con- 
temporary dravring  media.  Independent 
exploration  of  graphic  problems.  Solu- 
tions to  problems  sought  in  relation  to 
student's  personal  objectives.  Six  studio 
hours.  Mr.  Grille 

510  (548)  Art  Education:  Methods  and 
Materials  I 

Methods,  tools,  and  materials  used  in  the 
public  school  art  program,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  elementary  school  level. 
Required  for  art  education  majors  and  a 
prerequisite  for  student  teaching.  Six 
studio  hours.       Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Krumm 

512  (550)  Art  Education:  Methods  and 
Materials  II 

TTie  literature,  philosophies,  procedures, 
and  methods  used  in  the  teaching  of  art. 
Emphasis  on  the  secondary  school  pro- 
gram. Required  for  art  education  majors 
and  a  prerequisite  for  student  teaching. 

Mr.  Reed 

520  Painting  I 

Easel  painting  in  oil  and  related  media, 
based  on  elementary  understanding  of 
physical  properties  of  medium,  and  en- 


couraging individual  directions  within 
limitations  of  sound  composition.  Six  stu- 
dio hours.  Mr.  Wang,  Mr.  Grille 

521  (522)  Painting  II 

Initial  concentration  on  transparent  wa- 
ter color,  emphasizing  control  of  tech- 
niques and  mastery  of  color  relation- 
ships. Further  experience  with  opaque 
water  color,  such  as  gouache,  casein.  Six 
studio  hours.      Mr.  Gongora,  Mr.  Wang 

522  (524)  Painting  III 

Continuation  of  Art  520.  Six  studio 
hours.  Mr.  Kamys 

523  (526)  Painting  IV 

Advanced  work  in  traditional  and  con- 
temporary painting  techniques  and  me- 
dia. Includes  encaustic,  tempera,  oil,  oil- 
resin,  acrylic  polymer,  synthetic  media, 
grounds  and  supports.  Six  studio  hours. 
Prerequisites,  Art  521,  522. 

Mr.  Hendricks 

540  Printmaking:  Relief  I 

Techniques  and  aesthetic  considerations 
of  the  woodblock  print  and  related  me- 
dia. Emphasis  on  drawing  and  on  under- 
standing technical  procedures.  Six  studio 
hours.  Mr.  Becker 

541  (542)  Printmaking:  Intaglio  I 

Techniques  and  aesthetic  considerations 
of  etching,  engraving,  aquatint,  and  re- 
lated media.  Bjnphasis  on  drawing  and 
on  understanding  technical  procedures. 
Six  studio  hours.  Mr.  Patterson 

542  (544)  Printmaking:  Lithography  I 

Techniques  and  aesthetic  considerations 
of  making  lithographs.  Emphasis  on 
drawing  and  on  understanding  technical 
procedures.  Six  studio  hours. 

Mr.  Coughlin 

545  (554)  Typography  I 

A  studio  course  in  typography  and  book 
design.  The  student  selects  a  text,  sets  it 
in  type,  prints  and  binds  at  least  one 
copy  of  the  finished  book.  Six  studio 
hours. 

550  (630)  Interior  Design  III 

A  follow-up  of  Interior  Design  I  and  II. 
Lectures  concerned  with  the  visual  and 
physical  environment;  problems  which 
stress  the  function  and  responsibility  of 
the  interior  designer.  Studio  sessions  in- 
volve both  individual  and  group  projects 
relative  to  the  planning  of  contract  inter- 
iors. Environmental  problems  relating  to 
space  planning,  human  engineering, 
lighting  and  economy  in  the  use  of  space 
and  material.  Mr.  McGee 


557  (624)  Architectural  Design  I 

Introduction  to  architectural  design. 
Students  design  various  buildings  from 
assigned  programs.  The  instructor  acts 
as  critic.  Students  make  final  presenta- 
tion to  jury  consisting  of  other  instructors 
and  professionals.  Prerequisites:  design 
background  and/or  permission  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  Smith 

558  (517)  Applied  Design 

An  advanced  course.  Elements  and  prin- 
ciples of  design  are  employed  to  solve  a 
series  of  specific  design  problems.  A  vari- 
ety of  media  required.  5  studio  hours,  1 
lecture  hour.  Mr.  Paston 

560  Sculpture  I 

Experimentation  vrith  materials.  Investi- 
gation into  the  nature  of  three-dimen- 
sional order.  Individual  projects.  Six  stu- 
dio hours. 

Mr.  TovtTisend,  Mr.  Schleappi 

561  (562)  Sculpture  II 

Continuation  of  An  560.  Six  studio 
hours.  Mr.  Reams 

562  (564)  Sculpture  III 

A  sequence  of  problems  in  direct  and 
cast-metal  sculpture,  using  a  variety  of 
metals,  techniques,  and  processes.  Em- 
phasizes traditional  and  modem  foundry 
methods,  and  includes  gas  and  electric 
welding.  Prerequisite,  Art  561  (previous- 
ly or  concurrently).  Six  studio  hours. 

563  (566)  Sculpture  IV 

Encourages  development  of  a  personal 
approach  to  sculpture  and  creative  deci- 
sions. The  student  selects  projects  and 
materials  of  interest  to  himself  and  com- 
pletes them  within  a  classroom  situation. 
Prerequisite,  Art  562  (previously  or  con- 
currently.) Six  studio  hours. 

565  (592)  Light  Workshop 

Introduction  to  the  use  of  light  as  a  med- 
ium of  aesthetic  expression.  Emphasis  on 
individual  investigation  into  the  techni- 
ques of  modifying  the  quality  of  illumin- 
ation. Mr.  Roy 

566  (576)  Computer  Graphics  1 

Art  students  leam  FORTRAN  while  oth- 
ers apply  their  programming  skills  to 
computer  art.  Lecture/workshop  sessions 
4  hours  per  week.  Lab  2  hours.  Interview 
with  instructor  required. 

Mr.  Mallary 

570  Introduction  To  Metals  and  Fibers 

Introduction  to  materials  and  techniques 
related  to  design  and  execution  of  objects 
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utilizing,  or  embellished  by,  metals, 
wood,  enamels  or  fibers.  Prerequisite: 
beginning  drawing  and  design. 

Mr.  Wozniak 

580  Ceramics  I 

The  designing  and  making  of  pottery 
with  the  potter's  wheel  and  related  tools. 
One  or  more  basic  courses  in  creative  art 
should  be  taken  previously.  Six  studio 
hours.  Mr.  Berube,  Ms.  Parks 

581  (582)  Ceramics  II 

Continuation  of  Art  580.  Prerequisite, 
Art  580.  Six  studio  hours. 

Ms.  Parks,  Mr.  Berube 

582  (584)  Ceramics  III 

Creation  of  ceramic  forms  with  stress  on 
aesthetic  principles  rather  than  utility. 
Introduction  to  ceramic  glaze  technology 
and  coloring  media.  Related  ceramic 
history.  Prerequisite,  Art  581.  Six  studio 
hours . 

583  (586)Ceramics  IV 

.Continuation  of  Art  582.  Emphasis  on 
expressive  potential  of  clay  and  glazes. 
Advanced  techniques  in  glaze  technol- 
ogy. Introduction  to  kiln  design.  Pre- 
requisite, Art  582.  Six  studio  hours. 

Ms.  Parks 

585  (588)  Glass  Blowing  I 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  and 
techniques  of  glass  blowing  from  molten 
mixes,  emphasizing  experimental  form. 
Six  studio  hours.  Mr.  Perkins 

586  (594)  Glassblowing  II 

Further  refinement  through  additional 
forming  techniques  for  molten  glass. 
Prerequisite:  Art  585.  Mr.  Perkins 

640  (546)  Printmaking:  Relief  II 

Advanced  study  of  materials,  techni- 
ques, and  esthetic  considerations  rele- 
vant to  relief  printmaking.  Six  studio 
hours.  Mr.  Becker 

641  (640)  Printmaking:  Intaglio  II 

Advanced  study  of  materials,  techni- 
ques, and  aesthetic  considerations  rele- 
vant to  etching,  engraving  and  aquatint. 
Six  studio  hours.  Mr.  Patterson 

642  Printmaking:  Lithography  II 

Advanced  study  of  lithography.  Empha- 
sis on  the  concepts  and  techniques  of  col- 
or lithography.  Six  studio  hours. 

650  (654)  Professional  Practice 

Professional  and  business  practices  in  de- 
sign and  architectual  offices.  Budgeting, 
product  specifications  and  legal  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  practice  of  design. 


Preparation  of  a  portfolio  and  resiun6, 
and  general  preparation  for  professional 
careers.  Mr.  Friedmann 

651  (631)  Interior  Design  IV 

A  continuation  of  Interior  Design  III. 
Builds  on  the  psychological  and  ergo- 
nomic  aspects  of  Interior  Design.  Stu- 
dents develop  their  own  program  (rela- 
tive to  the  stated  requirements  of  each 
project),  stressing  user  needs  and  alter- 
native solutions  to  complex  commercial 
design  projects.  There  is  flexibility  in  the 
tools  and  techniques  in  which  students 
may  solve  and  communicate  their  design 
solution.  Mr.  McCiee 

652  Construction  Methods  and  Materials 

Interior  environmental  systems;  a  survey 
course  for  Design  students  covering  elec- 
trical, heating,  ventilation,  air  condi- 
tioning, plumbing  and  acoustical  sys- 
tems, and  their  graphic  applications  to 
design  and  working  dravnngs. 

Mr.  Smith 

653  (650)  Shelter  Technology  and  Design 

An  introduction  to  the  variety  of  mater- 
ials available  to  designers  and  their 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  The  basics  of 
structure;  study  of  wood,  metals,  mason- 
ry, concrete,  etc.  Studio  stresses  the  uses 
of  the  materials  studied  by  actual  work- 
ing drawings,  detailing,  selecting  mater- 
ials, and  specification  writing. 

Mr.  Smith 

654  (658)  Furniture  Technology  and 
Design 

Primarily  an  extension  of  Art  655  with 
more  emphasis  on  designs  for  contract 
interiors.  Students  may  select  the  final 
furniture  project  of  their  choice.  A  field 
trip  to  a  furniture  manufacturer  is  plan- 
ned for  this  semester.  Mr.  McGee 

655  (656)  Furniture  Technology 

A  studio  course  which  requires  the  stu- 
dents to  produce  mechanical  drawings 
and  sketch  models  of  free  standing 
and/or  built  in  furniture.  The  projects 
are  directed  towards  the  typical  type  of 
furniture/cabinetry  one  would  normally 
design  and  detail  for  contract  interior 
space.  Examples  of  typical  joinery  and 
detailing  are  discussed.  Students  should 
have  prior  drafting  experience. 

Mr.  McGee 

657  (626)  Architectural  Design  II 

Continuation  of  Architectural  Design  I. 

Mr.  Smith 


659  (718)  Environmental  Behavior  and 
Design  Evaluation 

Review  and  analysis  of  enwonmental 
behavior  and  related  design  literature. 
Emphasis  on  the  need  for  user-based 
evaluations  of  design  enviroiunents  as  an 
important  component  of  the  environ- 
mental design  process.  Concepts,  tech- 
niques, and  qualitative  and  quantitative 
approaches  from  the  behavioral  sciences 
and  design  professions  are  considered. 
Lectures,  discussions  and  practicum  ses- 
sions. 

Mr.  Friedmann,  Mr.  Zube,  Mr.  Moss. 

666  (578)  Computer  Graphics  II 

Continuation  of  Computer  Graphics  I. 
Prerequisite:  Art  566.  Mr.  Mallary 

696  (700)  Special  Problems 

Credit,  3-12. 

698  (779)  MAT  Teaching  Practicum 

Credit,  9. 

699  (800)  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  up  to  18. 

720  (711)  Painting 
Credit,  3-12. 

740  (721)  Printmaking 

Credit,  3-12. 

750  (751)  Advanced  Design 

Professional  design  procedures  consisting 
of  complete  design  solutions  from  incep- 
tion to  completion  of  projects.  Design 
projects  initiated  by  students.  Three 
hours  of  structured  class  work  and  dis- 
cussion, and  three  hours  by  arrange- 
ment. Mr.  Friedmann 

760  (731)  Sculpture 

Credit,  3-12. 

780  (741)  Ceramics 
Credit,  3-12. 

791  (710)  Seminar  In  Design 

Topics  such  as:  design  criticism,  current 
design  literature,  man/environment 
problems,  design  education,  sociology  of 
design,  energy  conservation  through  de- 
sign, etc.  Guest  speakers,  possibly  one  or 
two  field  trips;  each  participant  is  ex- 
pected to  prepare  a  class  presentation  on 
a  chosen  topic.  Lecture/discussion. 

Mr.  Friedmann 

796  (701)  Special  Problems:  Painting 

Credit,  3-12. 

796  (702)  Special  Problems:  Printmaking 

Credit,  3-12. 
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796  (703)  Special  Problems:  Sculpture 

Credit,  312. 

796  (704)  Special  Problems:  Ceramics 

Credit,  3-12. 

796  (705)  Special  Problems:  Drawing 

Credit,  3-12. 

796  (707)  Special  Problems:  Design 

Credit,  3-12. 

796  (708)  Special  Problems:  Art 
Education 

Credit,  3-12. 

History  of  Art 

500  (505)  Greek  Art 

The  sculpture,  painting,  and  architec- 
ture of  ancient  Greece  from  Protogeo- 
metric  beginnings  through  the  Hellen- 
istic period.  Mr.  Benson 

506  (525)  Early  Medieval  Art 

Early  Christian  art  and  the  beginnings  of 
Byzantine  art  in  East  and  West;  Coptic 
art.  Barbarian  and  Celtic  influences  in 
northern  Europe;  Carolingian,  Otto- 
man, and  Anglo-Saxon  art. 

507  (527)  Art  Of  The  Romanesque  and 
Gothic  Periods 

Art  of  the  High  Middle  Ages;  Romanes- 
que and  Gothic  art.  Emphasis  on  archi- 
tecture, monumental  sculpture,  and 
painting  in  western  Europe. 

511  (545)  Italian  Art  of  the  Early  High 
Renaissance  (1400-1520) 

The  development  of  Italian  art  and  ar- 
chitecture of  the  15th  and  early  16th 
centuries  in  historical  context. 

Mrs.  Cheney 

512  (549)  Art  of  the  Renaissance  in 
Northern  Europe 

The  history  of  painting,  sculpture  and 
the  graphic  media  in  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries.  Emphasis  on  the  cultural  con- 
text. Mr.  Harbison 

513  (647)  Italian  Art  of  the  Late 
Renaissance  and  Mannerism 

The  dissolution  of  the  High  Renaissance; 
proto-Baroque  and  early  Mannerist  art; 
the  courtly  Mannerism  of  the  revived 
feudal  class  after  1530;  the  artistic  re- 
sponse to  the  Counter- Reformation. 

Mrs.  Cheney 

516  (555)  Italian  Baroque  Art 

Art  and  architecture  in  Italy  from  1600 
to  1750,  with  emphasis  on  Rome. 

Mrs.  Cheney 


517  (565)  Baroque  Art  and  Architecture  in 
Northern  Europe 

Art  and  architecture  in  France,  Flan- 
ders, Holland,  Germany,  and  Austria 
from  1600  to  1750.  Students  are  encour- 
aged to  take  Art  1 13  or  1 15  before  taking 
this  course.  Mr.  Harbison 

521  (585)  European  Art,  1780-1880 

Major  developments  in  painting  from 
David  to  Post- Impressionism  in  France, 
England,  and  Germany. 

Ms.  Mochon,  Mr.  RoskiU 

522  (587)  Modem  Art,  1880  to  the 
Present 

Emphasis  on  major  artists  such  as  late 
Cezanne  and  Gauguin,  Picasso,  Matisse, 
Klee,  Jackson  Pollock,  OpticjJ  and  Pop 
artists.  Main  developments  of  style  in  re- 
lation to  these  artists. 

Ms.  Mochon,  Mr.  Roskill 

526  (595)  American  Art 

The  earUest  colonial  art,  the  impact  of 
later  European  influences,  regional  art  of 
the  19th  and  20th  centuries,  and  con- 
temporary developments.       Ms.  Hoppin 

531  (591)  Modem  Architecture, 
19th  Century 

Developments  in  the  late  18th  century 
and  the  history  of  the  changes  in  style, 
technical  advances,  and  aesthetic  princi- 
ples during  the  19th  century  in  Europe 
and  America.  Mr.  Norton 

532  (593)  Modern  Architecture, 
20th  Century 

Developments  in  Europe  and  America, 
including  influential  personalities,  social 
and  political  influences,  structural  inno- 
vations, and  aspects  of  city  planning. 

Mr.  Norton 

536  (533)  Islamic  Art  and  Architecture  I 

Art  and  architecture  of  Islamic  peoples 
from  their  origins  up  to  the  Mongol  inva- 
sions in  the  13th  century.  Mr.  Denny 

537  (535)  Islamic  Art  and  Architecture  II 

Art  and  architecture  of  Islamic  peoples 
from  the  14th  century  to  our  time. 

Mr.  Denny 

541  (571)  Art  of  India 

The  effect  of  the  great  Eastern  religious 
movement  on  art  in  India  and  surroun- 
ding territories.  Some  attention  to  secu- 
lar art  and  architecture  in  modem  times. 

542  (573)  The  Hindu  Temple 

The  conception  and  development  of  the 
Hindu  temple  in  South  and  Southeast 


Asia.  Emphasis  on  the  structural  tradi- 
tions of  the  regions  covered. 

543  (577)  Art  of  Buddhism 

The  development  of  Buddhist  arts  as 
they  spread  through  Central  Asia  into 
East  Asia  and  through  Southeast  Asia. 
The  influence  of  the  changing  religion 
on  the  arts. 

546  (561)  The  Arts  of  Africa,  Oceania, 
and  Pre-Columbian  Americas 

An  introduction  to  the  so-called  "primi- 
tive arts"  of  traditional  peoples  of  Africa, 
Oceanta,  and  pre-Columbian  Americas. 

551  (691)  Seminar  In  Roman  Art 
Origins  and  development  of  Roman  ar- 
chitecture, portraiture,  historical  relief, 
painting,  and  mosaics.  Prerequisite,  Art 
115  or  500,  or  Ancient  History,  or  per- 
mission of  instructor.  Mr.  Benson 

552  (605)  Art  Of  Early  Mediterranean 
Cultures 

The  art  of  high  cultures  of  the  Bronze 
Age:  Egyptian,  Mesopotamian,  Aegian, 
Hittite,  and  related  cultures. 

Mr.  Benson 

556  (625)  Medieval  Painting 

Early  Christian  to  later  medieval  pain- 
ting in  Eastern  and  Western  Europe. 

557  (627)  Sumptuary  Arts  of  the 
Middle  Ages 

The  technique,  style,  function,  and  sym- 
bolism of  liturgical  and  secular  objects  in 
precious  materials  from  Early  Christian 
through  Gothic  periods.  Prerequisite, 
Art  225  or  227  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

562  (665)  Aspects  of  Baroque  Art  in 
Northern  Europe 

Selected  aspects  of  art  and  architecture 
in  France,  Flanders,  Holland,  Germany, 
and  Austria  from  1600  to  1750;  a  com- 
bination lecture-seminar  of  limited  size. 
Mr.  Harbison 

563  (697)  Aspects  of  American 
Architecture 

E^rly  American  architecture.  Colonial 
architecture  in  its  variety  of  forms  from 
the  first  settlements  to  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Mr.  Norton 

566  (693)  Criticism  of  Modern  Art- 
Seminar 

Practical  exercises  in  the  evaluation  of 
modem  paintings.  Discussion  of  the  re- 
sults. 
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571  (575)  Chinese  Painting 

Shang  tomb  paintings;  Han,  Sung, 
Yuan,  Ming,  and  Ch'ing  Dynasty  art; 
and  the  interplay  between  the  art  of 
Japan  and  the  West. 

581-585  (671-673)  Great  Themes  in 
Art  History 

Central  themes,  issues,  and  problems  of 
an  important  area  in  the  history  of  art. 

586-589  (675-677)  Master  of  Western  Art 

An  intensive  study  of  the  work  in  the 
field  of  art.  Prerequisite,  permission  of 


instructor. 


Mr.  Benson 
Mr.  Benson 


600  (714)  Greek  Painting 

601  (715)  Roman  Painting 

606  (727)  Studies  in  Medieval 
Iconography 

611  (724)  Problems  in  Art  of  the 
Italian  Early  Renaissance  and  the 
North  European  Late  Middle  Ages 

Mrs.  Cheney,  Mr.  Harbison 

612  (725)  Problems  in  Art  of  the  High 
Renaissance  to  the  Early  Baroque 

Mrs.  Cheney,  Mr.  Harbison 

621  (734)  Nineteenth-Century 
Painting  &  Sculpture  Mr.  Roskill 

622  (735)  Art  Since  1880  Mr.  RoskiU 
625  (740)  Problems  in  Contemporary  Art 

631  (736)  Nineteenth  Century 
American  Architecture         Mr.  Norton 

632  (793)  Seminar  In  20th  Century 
Architecture 

Intensive  study  of  particular  aspects  of 
modem  architecture  such  as  influential 
personalities  and  important  building 
types. 

636  (733)  Problems  In  Islamic  Art 
and  Architecture 

A  graduate  seminar  deaUng  with  a  spe- 
cific problem  or  problems  in  the  history 
of  Islamic  art.  Prerequisites:  Art  233/536 
or  Art  235/537  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. Mr.  Denny 

641  (771)  Seminar  in  Art  of  India 

Intensive  study  of  selected  aspects  of  the 
arts  of  South/Southeast  Asia:  develop- 
ment of  the  Hindu  temple,  impacts  of 
one  cultural  system  on  another  as  seen  in 
the  Indian  environment. 

681  (781)  Methods  of  Art  History 

Deals  with  the  history  of  the  discipUne, 
its  methodological  orientations,  and  the 
conceptual    and     technical    framework 


within  which  art-historical  research  is 
undertaken.  Required  of  all  M. A. candi- 
dates in  Art  History  during  the  first  year 
of  graduate  study. 

796  (706)  Special  Problems:  Art  History 

Credit,  3-12. 


(Five-College  Cooperative  Program) 

Graduate  Faculty 

William  M.  Irvine,  Professor  and  Head  of 
the  Astronomy  Program,  B.A.,  Pomona 
College,  1957;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1958;  Ph.D.. 
1961. 

Arthur  R.  Swift,  Professor  of  Physics  and 
GradxuLte  Program  Director  in  Physics  and 
Astronomy. 

Thomas  T.  Amy,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Haverford  CoUege,  1961;  Ph.D., 
Arizona,  1965. 

Tom  R.  Dennis,  Assistant  Professor  (Mount 
Holyoke  College). 

William  A.  Dent,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
Case  Institute  of  Technology,  1960;  M.S., 
University  of  Michigan,  1962;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

H.  Mark  Goldenberg,  Associate  Professor 
of  Physics. 

Courtney  P.  Gordon,  Associate  Professor 
(Hampshire  CoUege). 

Kurtiss  J.  Gordon,  Associate  Professor 
(Hampshire  CoUege). 

George  S.  Greenstein,  Associate  Professor 
(Amherst  College). 

Edward  R.  Harrison,  Professor,  Graduate, 
Institute  of  Physics,  England,  1949; 
Associate,  1956;  Fellow,  1963. 

G.  Richard  Huguenin,  Professor,  B.S., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1959; 
Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1964. 

Robert  V.  Krotkov,  Professor  of  Physics. 

Nicholas  Z.  Scoville,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Columbia  University,  1967;  Ph.D., 
1972. 

Waltraut  C.  Seitter,  Professor  (Smith  Col- 
lege). 

Eugene  Tademaru,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.,  University  of  lUinois,  1964;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Chicago,  1969. 

Joseph  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Haverford  College,  1963;  Ph.D.,  Har- 
vard, 1968. 

David  J.  Van  Blerkom,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  City  CoUege  of  New  York,  1963; 
Ph.D.,  Colorado,  1969. 
Richard  E.  White,  Assistant  Professor 
(Smith  CoUege). 

K.  Sigfrid  Yngvesson,  Associate  Professor  of 
Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering. 
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Students  entering  the  master's  and  doctor's 
programs  in  astronomy  are  expected  to  have  a 
sound  background  in  undergraduate  physics. 
Previous  training  in  astronomy  is  helpful  but 
not  required. 

The  candidate  for  a  master's  degree  generally 
takes  a  normal  course  load  during  the  first 
year.  The  second  year  is  devoted  principaUy 
to  either  research  directed  toward  a  thesis  or 
advanced  course  work.  Physics  courses  are  in- 
cluded with  astronomy  courses  for  determina- 
tion of  the  total  graduate  credits  in  the  major 
field.  If  a  thesis  is  offered,  at  least  six  credits 
must  be  earned  in  600-800  series  astronomy 
courses;  if  a  thesis  is  not  offered,  12  credits 
must  be  earned  in  600-800  series  astronomy 
courses.  A  general  examination  must  be  p£iss- 
ed  before  the  degree  is  awarded. 

The  general  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  in 
astronomy  are  those  of  the  Graduate  School. 
A  student  takes  a  normal  load  of  basic  courses 
during  the  first  two  years.  After  pjissing  the 
qualifying  examination,  the  student  is  ex- 
pected to  devote  his  major  effort  to  research. 
Research  problems  may  be  in  either  theoreti- 
cal or  observational  areas.  There  is  no  foreign 
language  requirement  for  the  Ph.D.  in  as- 
tronomy. The  basic  courses  of  the  program 
are  640,  643,  644,  730,  741,  and  843.  In  addi- 
tion, students  will  normally  take  several  cour- 
ses from  Physics  601,  602,  605,  606,  607, 
613,614,  and  718. 

All  degree  candidates  are  required  to  perform 
teaching  in  the  department.  Students  request- 
ing a  waiver  of  this  requirement  must  apply  to 
the  graduate  studies  committee. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

(Note:  A  new  course  re-numbering  system  is 
in  effect  as  of  September  1977.  The  former 
number,  where  applicable,  is  in  parenthesis, 
after  the  new  number.) 

537  Optical  Observations 

An  introduction  to  the  techniques  of 
gathering  and  analyzing  astronomical 
data.  Subjects  to  be  covered  depend 
somewhat  on  individual  interests:  funda- 
mental astronomical  catalogues  and 
their  uses,  photography,  photometry, 
spectroscopy,  classification  of  spectra 
and  the  astronomical  distance  scale.  Pre- 
requisite, Astron.  222,  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Mr.  White 

538  Techniques  of  Radio  Astronomy 

An  introduction  to  modem  methods  of 
astronomical  observation  and  data  re- 


duction. Specific  techniques  of  optical 
astronomy,  radio  astronomy,  and  space 
astronomy  discussed  and  analyzed.  Lab- 
oratory experiments  and  field  observa- 
tions. Prerequisites,  Physics  172  or  162. 
Mr.  Huguenin. 

640  (740)  Galactic  and  Extra-Galactic 
Astronomy 

The  stellar  density  and  luminosity  func- 
tions as  applied  to  the  problem  of  galac- 
tic structure.  Determination  of  the  galac- 
tic force  field  from  stellar  motions.  Spiral 
structure,  star  clusters  and  their  stability. 
Prerequisite,  Physics  421.  Mr.  Huguenin 

643  Astrophysics  I 

Basic  topics  in  astronomy  and  astro- 
Gravitational  equilibrium  configura- 
tions, virial  theorem,  polytropes,  hydro- 
dynamics, thermodynamics,  radiation 
transfer,  convective  and  radiative  equi- 
librium, stellar  and  planetary  atmos- 
pheres, the  equations  of  stellar  structure. 
Miscellaneous  topics  on  the  physics  of 
stellar  and  galactic  structure.  Prerequi- 
site, permission  of  instructor. 
Credit,  4.  Mr.  Harrison 

644  Astrophysics  II 

Atomic  physics  and  opacity.  Nuclear 
physics  and  nucleosynthesis  in  stars. 
Gravitational  instability  and  star  forma- 
tion. Stellar  evolution  and  electron-de- 
generate configurations.  Gravitational 
collapse.  Topics  in  plasma  physics  and 
the  propagation  of  electromagnetic 
waves.  Topics  in  magnetohydrodynamics 
and  Alfven  waves.  Dynamic  and  kine- 
matic principles  of  cosmology  and  a  re- 
view of  the  underlying  physical  processes. 
Prerequisite,  Astron  643. 
Credit,  4.  Mr.  Harrison 

696-697  (700)  Special  Problems 

Special  study  in  some  branch  of  astron- 
omy or  astrophysics,  either  theoretical  or 
experimental,  under  direction  of  a  facul- 
ty member.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 
Prerequisites,  permission  of  the  Head  of 
the  Astronomy  program  and  the  direc- 
ting faculty  member. 
Credit,  1-6. 

699  (800)  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  variable. 

717  Plasma  Astrophysics 
(See  also  Physics  717) 
Fundamentals  of  plasma  physics  and 
magnetohydrodynamics:  particle  motion 
in  electromagnetic  fields,  fluid  descrip- 
tion, wave  propagation,  instabilities,  and 
radiation   in  plasmas.   Specific  applica- 


tions of  astronomical  interest:  earth's 
magnetosphere,  sunspots,  cosmic  rays, 
interstellar  medium,  stellar  vrinds,  and 
pulsars.  Prerequisite,  Physics  606  or  per- 
mission of  instructor.  Mr.  Tademaru 

731  Radio  Astronomy 

An  introduction  to  observational  radio 
astronomy.  Topics  include:  a  brief  sur- 
vey of  areas  to  which  radio  observations 
have  made  important  contributions;  an- 
tenna systems,  interferometers,  radio- 
metric systems,  and  other  instrumenta- 
tion; observing  methods  and  techniques. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  422  and  Math  231 
or  equivalent.  Mr.  Huguenin 

732  Numerical  Techniques  in 
Experimental  Physics  and  Astronomy 

Modem  techniques  of  data  acquisition, 
storage,  and  analysis,  approached  from 
^  an  information-theory  point  of  view  and 
oriented  toward  applications.  Topics  in- 
clude convolution,  correlation,  Fourier 
analysis,  filtering,  curve  fitting,  and 
computer  techniques.  Applications  and 
examples  draviTi  from  relevant  areas  of 
physics  and  astronomy.  Prerequisite: 
Physics  422  and  Comp.  Sci.  409,  or 
equivalent.  Mr.  Taylor 

741  The  Interstellar  Medium 

Observed  properties  of  the  interstellar 
medium  from  optical  and  radio  data: 
composition,  distribution,  and  motions. 
Transfer  of  dilute  radiation  and  its  pro- 
duction in  a  rarefied  gas.  The  dynamics 
of  the  gas  as  influenced  by  radiation  and 
gravity.  Prerequisite,  Astron  644  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

Mr.  Amy 

745  The  Sun 

The  determination  of  physical  conditions 
in  the  solar  itmosphere  using  the  various 
observational  data.  The  features  of  both 
the  quiet  and  the  active  sun:  granula- 
tion, limb  darkening,  plages,  sunspots, 
etc.  Solar-terrestrial  relationships.  Pre- 
requisite, Astron  644. 

746  Solar  System  Physics 

The  physics  and  chemistry  of  planetary 
atmospheres,  surfaces,  and  interiors. 
Comets,  meteors,  and  asteroids.  The 
solar  wind,  solar  terrestrial  relations,  and 
the  interplanetary  medium.  Advanced 
topics  in  mechanics  applicable  to  astro- 
nomical problems.  Prerequisites,  Physics 
421  and  422  and  Astron  644,  or  per- 
mission of  instructor.  Mr.  Irvine 

748  Cosmologfy  and  General  Relativity 

Observational   cosmology  and  cosmolo- 
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gical  Principles.  Background  radiation 
and  Olbers'  paradox.  Newtonian  cos- 
mology. General  relativity,  gravitational 
waves,  relativistic  cosmology,  and  gravi- 
tational collapse.  Theories  of  the  uni- 
verse and  the  origin  of  celestial  structure. 
Prerequisite,  Physics  424. 

Mr.  Harrison 

791,792  (797,798)  Seminar-Review 
of  Current  Literature 

Discussion  and  review  of  current  articles 
in  the  astronomical  literature.   May  be 
repeated  for  credit.  Required  of  gradu- 
ate students. 
Credit,  1  each  semester 

830  (730)  Radio  Astrophysics 

The  physical  theory  fundamental  to 
radio  astronomy:  propagation  of  electro- 
magnetic waves  in  isotropic  and  anisotro- 
pic media  vnth  emphasis  on  plasmas. 
Faraday  rotation,  the  emission  and  ab- 
sorption of  synchrotron  radiation  and 
bremsstrah-lung  emission,  spectral  lines 
at  radio  frequencies;  nonthermal  radio 
source  models.  Prerequisites,  Physics  422 
and  424.  Mr.  Dent 

843  (743)  Stellar  Atmospheres 

Theory  of  stellar  atmospheres.  Observa- 
tional methods  and  observational  data, 
formation  of  the  continuous  spectrum, 
line  formation  and  curve  of  growth  tech- 
niques in  normal  stars,  stars  with  envel- 
opes, variable  stars,  novae,  magnetic 
fields  in  stars.  Departure  from  local 
thermodynamic  equilibrium.  Prerequi- 
site, Astron  644.  Mr.  Van  Blerkom 

844  (744)  Stellar  Structure 

Stellar  structure  and  evolution:  energy 
generation  and  transfer  in  the  interior  of 
stars,  convective  and  radiative  equili- 
brium, the  computation  of  stellar  models 
and  evolution  of  young  and  old  stars,  red 
giants,  pulsating  stars,  novae,  and  white 
dwarfs.  Prerequisites,  Astron  643. 
COINS  409,  or  equivalent. 

Mr.  Harrison 

850  Advanced  Topics  in  Astronomy 

Topics  of  special  interest  not  covered  in 
regular  courses.  Prerequisite,  permission 
of  instructor. 

860  Seminar  on  ResearchTopics  in 
Astronomy 

Topics  of  current  interest  not  covered  in 
regular  courses.  Instruction  via  reading 
assignments  and  seminars.  May  be  re- 
peated for  credit.  Prerequisite,  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 
Credit,  1-3. 
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899  (900)  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  18. 

Related  Cburses 
Physics 

601  Classical  Mechanics 

602  Statistical  Physics 

605  Methods  ofMathematical  Physics 

606  Classical  Electrodynamics  I 

607  Classical  Electrodynamics  II 

613  Introductory  QuantumMechanics  I 

614  Introductory  QuantumMechanics  II 
718  Basic  Physics  of  Atoms  and  Molecules 


Graduate  Faculty 

Henry  N.  Little,  Professor  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Biochemistry,  B.S.  Cornell, 
1942;  M.S.,  Wisconsin,  1946;  Ph.D.,  1948. 

Edward  W.  Westhead,  Professor  and 
Gradttate  Program  Director,  B.S.,  Haver- 
ford,  1951;  M.S.,  1952;  Ph.D..  Brooklyn 
Polytechnic,  1955. 

John  F.  Brandts,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Mark  S.  Fischer,  Assistant  Professor,  A.B.,- 
Brandeis,  1965;  Ph.D.,  California  at 
Berkeley,  1969. 

Maurille  J.  Fournier,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Vermont,  1962;  Ph.D.,  Dartmouth, 
1967. 

R.C.  Fuller,  Professor,h.A.,  Brown.  1947; 
M.A.,  Amherst,  1948;  Ph.D.,  Stanford, 
1952. 

Anthony  M.  Gawienowski,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, B.A.,  Villanova,  1948;  M.A., 
Missouri,  1953;  Ph.D.,  1956. 

Thomas  L.  Mason,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.,  Wisconsin,  1962;  M.S.,  Louisiana 
State,  1965;  Ph.D.,  Minnesota,  1970. 

John  H.  Nordin,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
Illinois,  1956;  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State,  1961. 

Trevor  Robinson,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Harvard,  1950;  M.A.,  1951;  M.S., 
Massachusetts,  1953;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1956. 

Ira  S.  Schwartz,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S., 
City  College  of  New  York,  1968;  Ph.D., 
City  University  of  New  York,  1973. 

Linda  L.  Slakey,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S., 
Siena  Heights,  1962;  Ph.D.,  Michigan, 
1967. 

Robert  A.  Zimmermann,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, B.A.,  Amherst,  1959;  Ph.D., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1964. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Candidates  for  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Sci- 
ence and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Bio- 
chemistry are  accepted  for  admission  under 
the  general  regulations  of  the  Graduate 
School.  Students  normally  must  complete  the 
following  undergraduate  courses  before 
admission  to  either  degree  program:  two  sem- 
esters each  of  organic  chemistry;  physical 
chemistry;  a  year  of  calculus,  physics  and  bi- 
ology. As  part  of  these  requirements,  all  stu- 
dents prior  to  their  first  registration  must  take 
achievement  or  placement  exams  in  the  areas 
of  organic  chemistry.  Satisfactory  completion 
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of  the  admission  requirements  will  be  judged 
by  the  Graduate  Study  Committee  of  the  De- 
partment on  evidence  of  the  student's  under- 
graduate transcript  and  his  scores  on  these  ex- 
aminations. Those  students  with  deficiencies 
must  remove  them  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
by  taking  the  appropriate  courses.  Students 
may  register  for  graduate  credit  courses  while 
doing  this  remedial  work,  but  no  graduate 
credit  is  given  for  such  remedial  courses. 

SUMMARY  OF  REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  THE  PH.D.  DEGREE 

Upon  entrance  a  student  is  assigned  an  ad- 
viser who  will  work  out  the  first-year  courses, 
seminar  and  research  programs  with  the 
entering  student.  At  the  end  of  the  first  two 
semesters  the  student  must  have  remedied  any 
deficiencies,  and  have  taken  the  equivalent  of 
one  year's  graduate  study  in  biochemistry  (in- 
cluding laboratory  work). 

All  students  must  attend  regular  departmen- 
tcd  seminars.  A  comprehensive  examination 
(of  the  research-proposal  and  vmtten-comp- 
rehensive  type)  is  required  of  all  Ph.D.  stu- 
dents. The  Department  requires  that  students 
demonstrate  competence  in  one  foreign  lang- 
uage either  through  previous  course  work  or 
through  a  Departmental  examination.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  comprehensive  examination,  all 
Ph.D.  students  must  complete  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  dissertation  satisfactory  to  their  Dis- 
sertation Committees  and  pass  a  final  oral  ex- 
amination on  that  dissertation. 

SUMMARY  OF  REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  THE  M.S.  DEGREE. 

Entrance  requirements  for  the  master's  degree 
are  similar  to  those  for  the  Ph.D.  degree. 
They  may  be  fulfilled  by  remedial  work  dur- 
ing the  first  year.  All  students  are  expected  to 
complete  30  graduate  credits,  no  more  than 
10  of  which  may  be  earned  by  means  of  a 
thesis.  A  thesis,  based  on  either  laboratory  or 
library  research,  is  defended  in  an  oral  ex- 
cunination. 

General  Requirements  For  All 
Graduate  Students 

All  entering  candidates  for  either  the  M.S.  or 
Ph.D.  degree  must  participate  in  one  or  more 
research  projects  before  the  end  of  the  first 
year  of  studies.  It  is  expected  that  the  master's 
degree  will  take  two  years  to  complete,  and 
the  Ph.D.  degree  two  years  after  the  award  of 
a  master's  degree  from  this  or  another  institu- 
tion. 


All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

(Note:  A  new  course  re-numbering  system  is 
in  effect  as  of  September  1977.  The  former 
number,  where  applicable,  is  in  parenthesis, 
after  the  new  niunber.) 

523,524  General  Biochemistry 

A  broad  introduction  to  biochemistry, 
primarily  for  undergraduate  biochem- 
istry majors  and  others  wishing  a  funda- 
mental course.  Prerequisite,  262  or  266. 

525,526  Biochemistry  Laboratory 

Introduction    to    laboratory    work   with 
biochemical   materials   and   techniques. 
Prerequisite,  Chem  227  or  equivalent. 
Credit,  1-2. 

621,622  (721,722)  Advanced  Biochemical 
Techniques 

A    laboratory    course    to    provide    ex- 
perience in  isolation,  identification  and 
analysis  of  biochemical  compounds.  Pre- 
requisite, permission  of  instructor. 
Credit,  4(621),  3(622).  Mr.  Foumier 

623,624  Advanced  General  Biochemistry 

A  broad  introduction  to  biochemistry, 
primarily  for  advanced  undergraduate 
and  graduate  biochemistry  majors.  Pre- 
requisite, 262  or  266. 

631   (731)  Plant  Biochemistry 

The  chemistry  and  metabolism  of  plants 
with  particular  emphasis  on  higher 
plants.  Topics  such  as  nitrogen  metabo- 
lism, photosynthesis,  and  the  chemistry 
of  compounds  peculiar  to  plants.  Prere- 
quisite, Biochem  623,624. 

Mr.  Robinson 

699  (800)  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  10. 

728  Protein  Physical  Chemistry 

The  chemical,  physical,  and  biological 
properties  of  proteins.  Prerequisites,  Bio- 
chem 623,624  and  Chem  476. 

Mr.  Brandts 

729  Enzymes 

Basic  aspects  of  enzyme  assay,  prepara- 
tion, kinetics,  and  properties.  Topics  of 
current  importance  such  as  studies  on 
active  sites,  mechanisms,  and  controls  of 
enzyme  action.  Prerequisite,  Biochem 
623,624.  Mr.  Westhead 

797  (724)  Special  Topics  in  Biochemistry 
Topics  of  current  interest  which  may  in- 
clude hormones,   lipids,   carbohydrates, 
control   mechanisms,    protein  synthesis, 
membranes,  nucleic  acids,  biochemical 


data  analysis  and  protein-nucleic  acid 
interactions.  Prerequisite,  Biochem 
623,624. 

891  Seminar 

Required  of  all  students.  Each  semester 
oriented  around  topics  such  as  molecular 
biology,  membranes. 
Credit,  2  each  semester. 

899  (900)  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  18. 
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(Graduate  Faculty 

!  Edward  L.  Davis,  Professor  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Botany,  B.A.,  Harvard,  1951; 
M.S.,  Massachusetts,  1953;  Ph.D., 
Washington  University,  1956. 

David  L.  Mulcahy,  Associate  Professor  and 
Graduate  Program  Director,  B.A.,  Dart- 
mouth, 1959;  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt,  1963. 

David  W.  Bierhorst,  Professor,  B.S.,  Tulane, 
1947;  M.S.,  1949;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Min- 
nesota, 1952. 

Howard  E.  Bigelow,  Professor,  B.A., 
Oberlin,  1949;  M.A.,  1951;  Ph.D.,  Michigan, 
1956. 

Margaret  E.  Barr  Bigelow,  Professor,  B.A., 
British  Columbia.  1950;  M.A.,  1952;  Ph.D., 
Michigan,  1956. 

Paul  J.  Godfrey,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.. 
Connecticut,  1962;  Ph.D.,  Duke,  1969. 

John  S.  Heslop-Harrison,  Visiting  Professor, 
M.Sc,  Dunelm;  Ph.D.,  Belfast;  D.Sc, 
Dunelm. 

Edward  J.  Klekowski,  Jr.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, B.S.,  1962;  M.S.,  N.C.  State, 
1964;Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  1968. 

Robert  B.  Livingston,  Professor,  B.A.,  Col- 
orado College,  1938;  M.A.,  Duke,  1941; 
Ph.D.,  1947. 

James  A.  Lockhart,  Professor,  B.S.,  Michigan 
State,  1949;  M.S.,  1952;  Ph.D.,  California  at 
Los  Angeles,  1954. 

Livija  Raudzens,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Barnard,  1961;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1964; 
Ph.D.,  1967, 

Bernard  Rubinstein,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.,  Michigan  State,  1960;  M.S.,  Purdue, 
1962;  Ph.D.,  California  at  Berkeley,  1968. 

Rudolf  M.  Schuster,  Professor,  B.S.,  Cornell, 
1945;  M.S.,  1946;  Ph.D.,  Minnesota,  1948. 

Otto  L.  Stein,  Professor,  B.S.,  Minnesota, 
1949;  M.S..  1952;  Ph.D.,  1954. 

Arthur  I.  Stem,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Ci- 
ty College  of  New  York,  1953;  Ph.D., 
Brandeis,  1962. 

Seymour  Shapiro,  Professor  and  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics, 
B.S.,  Michigan,  1947;  Ph.D.,  1953. 

Carl  P.  Swanson,  Ray  Ethan  Torrey  Pro- 
fessor, B.S.,  Massachusetts  State,  1937;  M.A., 
Harvard,  1939;  Ph.D.,  1941. 


Oswald  Tippo,  Commonwealth  Professor, 
B.S.,  Massachusetts,  1932;  M.A.,  Harvard, 
1933;  Ph.D.,  1937. 

James  W.  Walker,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
University  of  Texas,  1964;  Ph.D.,  Harvard, 
1970. 

Peter  L.  Webster,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
University  of  St.  Andrews,  1964;  Ph.D., 
Western  Reserve,  1968. 

Robert  T.  WUce,  Professor,  B.S.,  University 
of  Scranton,  1950;  M.S.,  Vermont,  1952; 
Ph.D.,  Michigan,  1957. 

Candidates  for  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts, 
Master  of  Science,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
are  accepted  for  admission  under  the  general 
regulations  of  the  Graduate  School.  Admis- 
sion to  advanced  courses  does  not  imply  ad- 
mission to  candidacy  for  an  advanced  degree. 
Only  students  whose  knowledge  of  botjmy  and 
related  chemical  and  physical  sciences  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Department  to  be  adequate 
will  be  accepted  as  candidates  for  advanced 
degrees.  Research  work  leading  to  the  thesis 
may  be  selected  from  the  fields  of  anatomy, 
cytology,  ecology,  morphology,  morphogen- 
esis, physiology  and  taxonomy.  Candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching 
are  expected  to  meet  all  the  departmental  re- 
quirements of  the  other  masters  degrees. 

The  Botany  Department  normally  requires 
candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  to  demon- 
strate on  the  intermediate  level  reading  know- 
ledge of  two  foreign  languages,  one  of  which 
must  be  German.  Choice  of  the  second  lan- 
guage will  be  made  after  consultation  bet- 
ween the  student  and  his  guidance  commit- 
tee. Waiving  of  the  requirement  for  the  se- 
cond language  requirement  may  be  made  by 
consultation  of  the  student  with  his  guidance 
committee  and  must  be  approved  by  the 
departmental  Degree  Requirements  Commit- 


All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

(Note:  A  new  course  re-numbering  system  is 
in  effect  as  of  September  1977.  The  former 
niunber,  where  applicable,  is  in  parenthesis, 
after  the  new  number.) 

501  (601)  Morphogenesis 

Lectures  and  laboratory  exercises  de- 
monstrating the  development  of  plant 
form  utilizing  examples  from  throughout 
the  plant  kingdom.  Mr.  Davis 


503  (603)  Plant  Morphology 

The  life  cycles  of  various  non-vascidar 
plant  taxa,  the  dynamics  of  their  evolu- 
tion and  the  interpretation  of  various 
morphological  structures.  Prerequisite, 
Botany  100  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Credit,  4. 
Mrs.  Bigelow,  Mr.  Schuster,  Mr.  Wilce 

504  (604)  Plant  Morphology 

As  603,  but  vascular  plant  taxa. 
Credit,  4.       Mr.  Bierhorst,  Mr.  Schuster 

511  Introductory  Plant  Physiology 

How  the  plant  grows  and  feeds  itself. 
Methods  of  communication  among  cells 
and  organs,  and  between  plant  and  en- 
vironment. Prerequisite,  1  semester  or- 
ganic chemistry. 
Credit,  4.         Mr.  Rubinstein,  Mr.  Stem 

512  Plant  Metabolism 

The  basic  metabolic  processes  in  plants 
including  carbohydrate  metabolism,  gly- 
colysis, respiration,  photosynthesis,  lipid 
metabolism  and  protein  synthesis.  Bio- 
logical as  well  as  chemical  approach. 
Emphasis  on  free  energy  changes  and  the 
enzymatic  reactions  and  pathways  in- 
volved. 

Credit,  4.  Mr.  Jennings,  Mr.  Marsh, 

Mr.  Stem 

515  Plant  Growth 

Description  and  analysis  of  the  physi- 
ology, kinetics,  and  energetics  of  plant 
growth;  the  methods  used  to  study 
grovrth.  Cells,  tissues,  whole  plants,  and 
assemblages  of  plants.  Prerequisites, 
Botany  511  and  College  Physics. 

Mr.  Lockhart 

519  Ecological  Plant  Physiology 

Physiology  of  plants  in  relation  to  the 
classes  of  problems  they  face  and  the  var- 
ious strategies  evolved  for  survival  and 
growth.  Prerequisites,  Botany  211  and 
one  semester  of  differential  calculus. 

Mr.  Lockhart 

521  Plant  Ecology 

Interrelatioships  between  plants  and 
their  environment;  the  structure  and  de- 
velopment of  plant  communities. 

Mr.  Godfrey,  Mr.  Mulcahy 

522  Autecology 

Plant  behavior  in  relation  to  the  physical 
and  biological  environment.  Emphasis 
on  the  ecology  of  individual  plants.  Pre- 
requisites, Botany  511  and  521. 

Mr.  Godfrey 
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524  Coastal  Plant  Ecology 

The  botany  and  ecosystem  processes 
along  the  U.S.  East  Coast.  Emphasis  on 
salt  marshes,  maritime  forests  and  grass- 
lands, dune  strand,  and  the  impact  of 
modem  man.  Prerequisite,  Botany  521. 
Mr.  Godfrey 

526  Plant  Geography 

Principles  governing  the  development 
and  natural  distribution  of  plants  and 
plant  communities.  Special  considera- 
tion of  the  vegetation  of  North  America. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  521. 

528  Principles  of  Evolution 

Ecological  phenomena  through  the 
application  of  genetic  concepts.  The 
adaptation  of  individuals,  populations, 
and  communities  as  functional  units. 
Prerequisites,  introductory  botany  or 
zoology.  Mr.  Mulcahy 

531  General  Mycology 

Survey  of  the  various  fungi,  their  life  his- 
tory and  distribution,  their  significance 
in  disease,  their  utilization  by  man. 
Mr.  H.E.  Bigelow,  Mrs.  M.E.B.  Bigelow 

541  Phycology 

The  phylogeny,  taxonomy,  morphology, 
and  ecology  of  the  major  groups  of  ma- 
rine and  fresh  water  algae.  Includes  field 
work  in  both  marine  and  fresh  water  en- 
vironments. Mr.  Wilce 

551  The  Archegoniates 

The  morphology,  evolution,  and  sys- 
tematics  of  primitive  land  plants. 
Emphasis  on  evolution  and  systematics  of 
Bryophyta.  Mr.  Schuster 

555  Experimental  Pteridology 

An  integrated  view  of  physiological  and 
genetical  parameters  of  the  pteridophyte 
life  cycle.  Prerequisites,  Botany  240  or 
Zool  240,  and  Botany  211. 

Mr.  Klekowski 

560  (591)  Plant  Anatomy 

Origin  and  structure  of  vegetative  and 
reproductive  organs  of  seed  plants  coor- 
dinated wath  exercises  in  preparation  of 
stained  slides  for  microscopic  studies. 
Credit,  4.  Mr.  Bierhorst 

570  Cytogenetics 

The  correlation  of  genetic  data  with 
chromosome  behavior,  including  an  ana- 
lysis of  the  mechanism  of  crossing  over. 
Evolutionary  considerations  of  changes 
to  chromosome  structure  and  number. 
Prerequisites,  Zool  540  and  a  cytology 
course  preferred.  Mr.  Swanson 


571  (611)  Cytology 

Development,  structure,  and  function  of 
cell    organelles;    cell    reproduction    and 
differentiation,  vrith  reference  to  the  be- 
havior and  role  of  the  nucleus. 
Mr.  Stein,  Mr.  Swanson,  Mr.  Webster 

580  Origin,  Evolution  and  Distribution 
of  Flowering  Plants 

Survey  of  evolutionary  history  of  primi- 
tive flowering  plants  and  the  significance 
of  their  geographic  distributions.  Prere- 
quisite, Botany  12  or  equivalent.  Recom- 
mended, Botany  581,  591. 
Credit,  4. 

581  Introductory  Angiosperm  Systematics 

The  evolution  and  systematics  of  flower- 
ing plants,  emphasizing  families  and 
their  relationships.  Mr.  Walker 

Credit,  4. 

611,612  (711,712)  Advanced  Plant 
Physiology 

Selected  topics  in  plant  physiology.  Lec- 
tures, laboratory,  and  individual  confer- 
ences. Prerequisites,  Botany  511  and 
permission  of  instructor. 
Credit,  2-4  each  semester.  Mr.  Stem, 
Mr.  Lockhart,  Mr.  Rubinstein 

621   (721)  Advanced  Plant  Ecology 

Lectures,  conferences,  critical  reading, 
and  reports  on  advanced  considerations 
of  synecology  and  autecology.  Prerequi- 
site, Botany  521.  Mr.  Cjodfrey 

631  (731)  Advanced  Mycology 

Systematics  and  ecology  of  the  higher  as- 
comycetes  and  basidiomycetes.  Prerequi- 
site, Botany  531  or  equivalent. 
Credit,  4. 
Mr.  H.E.  Bigelow,  Mrs.  M.E.B.  Bigelow 

641  (741)  Advanced  Phycology 

Detailed  study  of  marine  and  fresh-water 
algae.  Emphasis  on  phylogeny,  life  his- 
tories, and  ecology.  Prerequisite,  Botany 
541  or  equivalent.  Mr.  WUce 

650  (750)  Plant  Photosynthesis 

Lectures  and  discussions  of  the  literature 
on  the  mechanisms  and  requirements  of 
photosynthesis,  including  the  light  and 
dark  reactions  and  the  process  of  photo- 
respiration.  Prerequisite,  Botany  512  or 
Chem  524  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Stem 

681  (781)  Advanced  Angiosperm 
Systematics 

Consideration  of  angiosperm  systematics 
and  evolution  at  an  advanced  level.  To- 
pics may  vary  from  year  to  year.  May  be 
repeated  with  permission  of  instructor. 
Three  class  hours,   one  3-hour  labora- 


tory-discussion period.  Prerequisite, 
Botany  528  and  Botany  581,  or  per- 
mission of  instructor.  Mr.  Walker 

Credit,  4. 

683  (825)  Palynology 

Comparative  morphology  of  modem  and 
fossil  pollen  grains  and  spores,  including 
development  of  the  pollen  wall.  Empha- 
sis on  the  taxonomic  use  of  pollen  char- 
acters for  angiosperm  systematics. 

Mr.  Walker 

696  (700)  Special  Problems 

Research  not  expected  to  terminate  in  a 
thesis;   advanced  study  in  special  sub- 
jects. 
Credit,  1-5  each  semester. 

699  (800)  Master's  Thesis 

Maximum  credit,  10. 

815  (715)  Plant  Growth  Regulators 

Recent  advances  in  the  field,  including 
phytochrome,  auxins,  gibberellins,  cyto- 
kinins,  and  herbicides.  The  mechanisms 
whereby  these  materials  control  plant 
growth  and  development.  Possible  exper- 
imental approaches.  Prerequisites, 
Botany  511  and  one  semester  of  bio- 
chemistry.      Mr.  Rubinstein,  Mr.  Marsh 

899  (900)  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  18. 
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Graduate  Faculty 

George  S.  Odiorne,  Professor  and  Dean  of 
•the  School  of  Business  Administration,  B.S., 
Rutgers,  1948;  M.B.A.,  New  York  Universi- 
ty. 1951;  Ph.D.,  1957. 

Jack  S.  Wolf,  Professor  and  Associate  Dean 
•of  the  School  of  Business  Administration, 
B.A.,  Coe,  1949;  M.B.A.,  Wharton,  1950; 
Ph.D.,  State  University  of  Iowa,  1957. 

'Mary  K.  Barber,  Associate  Professor  of 
Marketing  and  Graduate  Program  Director 
for  Masters  Programs,  B.S.,  Massachusetts 
State,  1944;  M.A.,  New  York  University, 
1948;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Wynn  A.  Abranovic,  Associate  Professor  of 
General  Business  and  Finance,  B.E.E., 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  1963; 
M.S.,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

John  W.  Anderson,  Professor  of  Accoun- 
ting, B.S.,  Indiana  University,  1949; 
M.S. A.,  1953;  C.P.A.,  Maine,  1952. 

Morton  Backer,  Professor  of  A  c counting, 
B.B.A.,  Boston  University,  1939;  M.Lt., 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  1950;  Ph.D.,  1958; 
C.P.A.,  New  York  and  West  Virginia,  1941. 

Joseph  L.  Balintfy,  Professor  of  General 
Business  and  Finance,  Dipl.  Eng.,  University 
of  Technical  Sciences,  1947;  Dipl.  Ec, 
1948;  D.Eng.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  Universi- 
ty, 1962. 

Alexander  Barges,  Professor  of  General 
Business  and  Finance,  B.S.,  University  of 
California,  1956;  M.B.A.,  Northwestern, 
1956;  Ph.D.,  1962. 

Tim  Bornstein,  Professor  of  Management, 
B.A.,  University  of  Louisville,  1954;  J. L., 
Harvard,  1957. 

Ben  S.  Branch,  Associate  Professor  of 
General  Business  and  Finance,  B.A., 
Emory,  1965;  M.A.,  Texas,  1968;  M.A., 
Michigan,  1969;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

Victor  P.  Buell,  Professor  of  Marketing, 
B.A.,  Pennsylvania  State,  1938. 

D.  Anthony  Butterfield,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Management,  B.S.,  Yale,  1961; 
M.A.,  Michigan,  1963;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Arthur  E.  Carlisle,  Professor  of  Manage- 
ment, B.A.,  McGill,  1948;  M.B.A., 
Michigan,  1963;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Sangit  Chatterjee,  Assistant  Professor  of 
General  Business  and  Finance,  B.E.,  Calcut- 
ta University,  1966;  M.B.A.,  1970;  Ph.D., 
1973,  New  York  University. 


Gordon  K.C.  Chen,  Associate  Professor  of 
Management,  B.S.,  Great  China  University, 
1945;  M.A.,  University  of  Iowa,  1950; 
Ph.D.,  1956. 

Sidney  J.  Claunch,  Associate  Professor  of 
Management,  B.A.,  Ohio,  1949;  M.B.A., 
Wisconsin,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1958. 

John  T.  Conlon,  Professor  of  Management, 
B.B.A.,  Massachusetts,  1949;  M.A.,  Con- 
necticut, 1951;  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State, 
1960. 

A.  Wayne  Corcoran,  Professor  of  General 
Business  and  Finance,  B.S.,  Cornell,  1954; 
M.S.,  University  of  Rochester,  1960; 
C.P.A.,  State  University  of  New  York,  1960; 
Ph.D.,  1966. 

Carl  Dennler,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Accounting, 
B.S.,  University  of  Missouri,  1948;  M.A,, 
1950;  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin,  1962. 

William  Dillon,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Marketing,  B.A.,  Hunter  College,  1970; 
M.B.A.,  1973;  Ph.D.,  City  University  of 
New  York,  1976. 

Arthur  Elkins,  Associate  Professor  and 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Manage- 
ment, B.B.A.,  Massachusetts,  1957;  M.S., 
Columbia,  1958;  D.B.A.,  Indiana,  1967. 

Frederick  E.  Finch,  Associate  Professor  of 
Management,  B.S.,  Kent  State,  1961; 
M.B.A.,  1963;  D.B.A.,  University  of 
Washington,  1966. 

Joseph  E.  Finnerty,  Assistant  Professor  of 
General  Business  and  Finance,  B.S.,  Notre 
Dame,  1967;  M.B.A.,  Michigan,  1969; 
Ph.D.,  1974. 

John  M.  Fitzgerald,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Accounting,  B.S.,  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
Academy,  1944;  B.B.A.,  Southern 
Methodist,  1950;  M.A.,  Connecticut,  1961. 

Donald  G.  Frederick,  Professor  of 
Marketing,  B.S.,  Indiana,  1957;  M.B.A., 
1958;  D.B.A.,  Washington  University,  1964. 

Samuel  Goldman,  Assistant  Professor  of 
General  Business  and  Finance,  B.B.A., 
Michigan,  1960;  M.B.A.,  Wharton  (Penn- 
sylvania), 1962;  J. D.,  Nonhwestem,  1965. 

Martin  L.  Gosman,  Associate  Professor  of 
Accounting,  B.B.A.,  Wisconsin,  1965; 
M.B.A.,  1966;  Ph.D.,  1971;  C.P.A., 
Wisconsin,  1972. 

Van  Court  Hare,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Manage- 
ment, B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  1950;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1953; 
Ph.D.,  1961. 


H.  Richard  Hartzler,  Professor  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  General  Biisiness 
and  Finance,  B.A.,  Indiana,  1950;  J. D., 
1955. 

Eugene  E.  Kaczka,  Professor  of  General 
Business  and  Finance,  B.S.,  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute,  1960;  M.S.,  1961; 
Ph.D.,  1966. 

Anthony  T.  Krzystofik,  Professor  and 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Accoun- 
ting, B.S.,  American  International  College, 
1952;  M.A.,  Connecticut,  1961;  C.P.A., 
Massachusetts,  1956. 

Prem  Kumar,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Finance,  B.S.,  University  of  Delhi,  India, 
1965;  M.S.,  Wisconsin,  1967;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

Richard  Lcifer,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Management,  A.B.,  California  at  Berkeley, 
1964;  M.S.,  1966;  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin,  1975. 

Robert  W.  Lentilhon,    Professor  of  Ac- 
counting, B.S.,  Rhode  Island,  1949; 
M.B.A.,  Boston  University,  1963;  C.P.A., 
Massachusetts. 

Bertil  Liander,  Associate  Professor  of 
Marketing,  Undergraduate,  Schartau  Col- 
lege, 1948;  M.B.A.,  Stockhohn  School  of 
Economics,  1954;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts, 
1972. 

Joseph  A.  Litterer,  Professor  of  Manage- 
ment, B.S.,  Drexel  Institute  of  Technology, 
1950;  M.B.A.,  1955;  Ph.D.,  Illinois,  1959. 

James  B.  Ludtke,  Professor  of  General 
Business  and  Finance,  B.A.,  State  University 
of  Iowa,  1947;  M.A.,  1948;  Ph.D.,  1951. 

Thomas  McAuIey,  Lecturer  in  Manage- 
ment, B.S.,  Northeastern,  1941;  M.S., 
B.A.,  Massachusetts,  1974. 

Robert  E.  McGarrah,  Professor  of  Manage- 
ment, B.S.,  Lafayette,  1943;  M.S., 
Princeton,  1948;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1951. 

Stephen  R.  Michael,  Professor  of  Manage- 
ment, B.A.,  Rutgers  University,  1948; 
M.A.,  Harvard,  1949;  Ph.D.,  Columbia, 
1967. 

Craig  L.  Moore,  Associate  Professor  of 
General  Business  and  Finance,  B.S.,  West 
Virginia,  1967;  M.A.,  Syracuse,  1972; 
Ph.D.,  1972. 

Ula  K.  Motekat,  Associate  Professor  of  Ac- 
counting, B.S.,  Denver,  1964;  M.B.A., 
1966;  D.B.A.,  Colorado,  1972. 

James  P.  O'Connell,  Associate  Professor  of 
Accounting,  B.B.A.,  Massachusetts,  1958; 
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M.B.A.,  Boston  University,  1961;  J.D., 
Western  New  England,  1973;  C.P.A., 
Massachusetts. 

Grant  M.  Osbom,  Professor  of  General 
Business  and  Finance,  B.S.,  Brigham 
Young,  1948;  M.B.A.,  Stanford,  1950; 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania,  1955. 

Gordon  W.  Paul,  Professor  and  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Marketing,  B.S.,  Tulsa, 
1955;  M.B.A.,  University  of  Texas,  1962; 
Ph.D.,  Michigan  State,  1966. 

Robert  H.  Plattner,  Associate  Professor  of 
General  Business  and  Finance,  B.S., 
Missouri,  1950;  M.B.A.,  Ohio  State,  1962; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1968. 

Robert  L.  Rivers,  Professor  of  General 
Business  and  Finance,  B.A.,  Clark,  1943; 
M.S.,  Illinois,  1947;  Ph.D.,  1957 

Kenan  Sahin,  Associate  Professor  of 
Management,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  1963;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Joseph  L.  Sardinas,  Jr.,  Assistant  fh-ofessor 
of  Accounting,  B.S.,  Connecticut,  1969; 
M.B.A.,  1970;  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State, 
1975. 

Charles  D.  Schewe,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Marketing,  B.A.,  Michigan,  1965;  M.B.A., 
1965;  Ph.D.,  Northwestern,  1971. 

Sidney  Schoef  fler,  F^ofessor  of  Marketing, 
B.S.,  New  York  University,  1945;  A.M., 
Pennsylvania,  1946;  Ph.D.,  New  School  for 
Social  Research,  1952;  C.P.A.,  New  Jersey, 
1949. 

George  Schwartz,  Associate  Professor  of 
Marketing,  B.A.,  Brooklyn  College,  1943; 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania,  1960. 

Richard  H.  Simpson,  Associate  Professor  of 
Accounting,  B.B.A.,  Massachusetts,  1958; 
M.B.A.,  North  Carolina,  1961;  Ph.D., 
1967;  C.P.A.,  North  Carolina,  1964. 

Frank  A.  Singer,  Professor  of  Accounting, 
B.S.,  Indiana,  1948;  M.B.A.,  1949; 
D.B.A.,  1955. 

Wendell  R.  Smith,  Commonwealth  Pro- 
fessor, B.S.,  Iowa,  1932;  M.A.,  1935; 
Ph.D.,  1941. 

Donald  E.  Stone,  Associate  Professor  of  Ac- 
counting, B.S.,  Lehigh,  1961;  M.B.A., 
Wisconsin,  1952;  Ph.D.,  1965;  C.P.A., 
Wisconsin,  1965. 

Sidney  C.  Sufrin,  Professor  of  General 
Business  and  Finance,  B.A.,  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State,  1940. 


Marc  Weinberger,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Marketing,  B.B.A.,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  1970;  M.B.A.,  1972; 
D.B.A.,  Arizona  State  University,  1976. 

William  B.  Whiston,  Associate  Professor  of 
General  Business  and  Finance  and  Director 
of  the  Center  for  Business  and  Economic 
Research,  B.A.,  Amherst,  1943;  B.D.,  Yale, 
1947;  B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  1949;  M.S.,  Cincinnati,  1964; 
M.A.,  Harvard,  1967;  Ph.D.,  1972. 

Michael  Whitman,  Instructor  of  Accoun- 
ting, B.B.A.,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
1960;  J.D.,  Western  New  England  Law 
School,  1972;  L.L.M.,  Boston  University, 
1975. 

Parker  M.  Worthing,  Associate  Professor  of 
Marketing,  B.S.,  University  of  Maine,  1962; 
M.B.A.,  Michigan  State,  1964;  Ph.D., 
1968. 

Stanley  Young,  Professor  of  Management, 
B.A.,  Washington  University,  1949; 
M.B.A.,  Pennsylvania,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1956. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 
PROGRAM 

The  goal  of  the  Ph.D.  Program  in  Business 
Administration  is  to  produce  scholars  capable 
of  teaching  and  doing  research  related  to  the 
management  of  organizations.  To  accomplish 
this  goal,  the  program  is  designed  to  produce 
students  who  have  demonstrated  competence 
in: 

1.  The  foundation  areas  of  the  behavioral 
sciences,  research  methodology,  statistics, 
and  economics; 

2.  a  major  area  of  concentration  v^thin 
administration,  and  an  allied  area  of 
minor  concentration; 

3.  designing,  executing,  and  completing  a 
significant  research  project; 

4.  teaching. 

GENERAL  PROGRAM  OF  STUDY 

To  accomplish  these  objectives,  the  student 
normally  vdll  spend  a  minimum  of  three  years 
completing  the  program.  During  the  first 
year,  the  student  prepares  to  take  qualifying 
examinations  in  the  foundation  areas  by  tak- 
ing specified  courses  in  behavioral  sciences, 
research  methodology,  statistics,  and  econom- 
ics. After  satisfactorily  passing  three  written 
examinations  in  the  foundation  areas  the  stu- 
dent completes  a  program  of  study  in  a  major 
and  minor  field  of  concentration  during  the 
second  year.  After  passing  a  comprehensive 


examination  in  the  fields  of  concentration, 
the  student  exhibits  an  ability  to  do  research 
by  completing  a  doctoral  dissertation,  during 
the  third  year.  In  addition,  each  student  must 
have  one  year's  teaching  experience  prior  to 
graduation. 

A  normal  program  vrill  consist  of  51  credit 
hours  of  course  preparation  and  18  credit 
hours  for  the  doctoral  dissertation. 

PREREQUISITES  TO  THE  PROGRAM 

All  applicants  are  expected  to  be  graduates 
from  an  accredited  college  or  university  and 
to  have  achieved  acceptable  grade  point 
averages  in  all  prior  undergraduate  and 
graduate  studies.  Applicants  are  required  to 
submit  a  score  on  the  Graduate  Management 
Admission  Test  (formerly  Admissions  Test  for 
Graduate  Study  in  Business). 

Students  unable  to  meet  the  program's  en- 
trance requirements  will  generally  have  to 
take  more  courses  than  a  student  who  has 
completed  an  imdergraduate  or  master's 
degree  in  Business  Administration.  Conse- 
quently, the  three-year  nominal  time  period 
wUl  generally  be  exceeded  by  those  students 
who  have  not  met  many  of  the  pre-requisites 
prior  to  matriculation. 

It  is  intended  that  specific  course  require- 
ments be  kept  to  a  minimum  so  that  students 
in  cooperation  with  their  advisors  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Ph.D.  program  may  choose  a 
program  which  best  meets  their  own  needs 
from  the  offerings  available.  Introductory 
course  requirements  listed  below,  therefore, 
are  primarily  those  which  are  prerequisite  to 
proper  performance  in  doctoral  level  courses. 
These  requirements  ensure  a  minimal  level  of 
competence. 

The  foUovring  pre-requisites  should  be  met 
upon  application  or  shortly  after  entry  to  the 
Ph.D.  Program: 

1.  Information  Systems  and  Management 
Science 

Working  knowledge  of  computer  programm- 
ing, knowledge  of  management's  use  of  com- 
puters, and  knowledge  of  basic  management 
science  applications  and  models. 

2.  Mathematics  and  Statistics 

Working  knowledge  of  differential  and  inte- 
gral calculus,  matrix  algebra,  probability, 
sampling,  estimation,  hypothesis  testing,  ex- 
perimental design,  and  regression. 

3.  Economics 

Intermediate  level  knowledge  of  microeco- 
nomics and  macroeconomics. 
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4.  Social  and  Behavior  Science 

Each  student  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate 
competence  in  the  behavioral  and  social  sci- 
ences and  an  advanced  course  in  organiza- 
tional theory  or  behavior. 

5.  Business  Administration 

A  prior  degree  in  business  or  demonstrated 
knowledge  at  the  introductory  level  of  the  fol- 
lovring  areas:  Accounting,  Finance,  Market- 
ing, Business  Policy,  Operations  Manage- 
ment, Public  Policy  toward  business,  and 
Business  Law. 

Students  entering  the  program  may  have  ac- 
quired the  knowledge  by  formal  course  work, 
self -study,  or  work  experience. 

CORE  REQUIREMENTS 

All  students  are  expected  to  demonstrate 
competence  in  the  foundation  or  core  areas  of 
the  behavioral  sciences,  economics,  research 
methodology,  and  statistics.  This  competence 
is  demonstrated  by  passing  a  written  examina- 
tion in  behavioral  science,  in  economics,  and 
in  statistics.  Competence  in  research  meth- 
odology is  demonstrated  within  both  the  be- 
havioral science  and  statistics  examinations. 

Courses  are  offered  during  the  student's  first 
year  in  behavioral  science  (6  credits),  econ- 
omics (6  credits),  and  statistics  (6  credits)  to 
assist  the  student  preparing  for  these  qualify- 
ing (core)  examinations.  However,  the  courses 
are  not  mandatory  and  students  may  prepare 
for  the  qualifying  examinations  by  self-study, 
or  by  taking  courses  at  other  institutions. 
Qualifying  examinations  are  offered  several 
times  during  the  year  and  an  entering  doctor- 
al student  may  take  one  or  more  qualifying 
examinations  when  entering  the  program,  or 
later.  All  qualifying  examinations  must  be 
successfully  completed  within  24  months  after 
entering  the  program. 

To  further  strengthen  a  student's  capability  to 
do  dissertation  research,  a  3-credit  course  on 
Research  in  Business  Administration  is  re- 
quired. This  course  should  be  taken  no  later 
than  the  next  to  last  semester  of  course  work 
(normally  the  third  semester  after  entry).  The 
purpose  of  this  course  is  to  facilitate  the 
student's  planning  and  design  of  the  disserta- 
tion research. 

FIELDS  OF  CONCENTRATION 

The  fields  of  concentration  normally  consist 
of  a  minimum  of  30  semester  hours,  compris- 
ed of  a  major  field  and  a  minor  field.  The 
minor  concentration  may  be  selected  from 
graduate  courses  offered  anywhere  at  the 
University  and  must  comprise  at  least  nine 


semester  hours  of  the  30-hour  program.  The 
major  concentration  must  be  selected  from 
one  of  the  following: 

Accounting 

Administration  and  Pohcy 

Finance 

Industrial  and  Personnel  Relations 

Information  and  Control  Systems 

Management  Science 

Marketing 

Operations  Management 

Organizational  Theory  and  Behavior 

The  major  field  of  Administration  and  Policy 
is  intended  to  be  broad  in  scope  and  does  not 
require  a  specified  minor  field.  Students  selec- 
ting Administration  and  Policy  as  a  concen- 
tration may  elect  one  of  four  optional  pro- 
grams withii  this  major:  Envirormiental 
Analysis  and  Policy,  Business  Policy,  Inter- 
national Business  Management,  or  Urban  and 
Regional  Administration. 

After  completing  a  program  of  study  (core 
areas  and  fields  of  concentration)  the  student 
must  successfully  complete  a  written  and  oral 
comprehension  examination  covering  the 
areais  of  concentration. 

DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION 

Upon  completing  the  comprehensive  ex- 
amination, the  student  meets  with  a  disserta- 
tion advisory  committee  and  defends  the 
dissertation  proposal.  After  the  committee  ac- 
cepts the  proposal,  the  student  vrill  complete 
the  dissertation  research  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  committee.  The  student  must  then  suc- 
cessfully complete  a  final  oral  examination. 

TEACHING  REQUIREMENT 

All  doctoral  students  must  have  one  year's 
teaching  experience  prior  to  graduation.  This 
requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  presenting 
evidence  of  previous  teaching  experience,  or 
by  serving  as  a  teaching  assistant  in  the  School 
of  Business  Administration.  All  teaching  assis- 
tants take  part  in  an  instruction  training  and 
evaluation  seminar  during  the  first  semester  of 
their  teaching  assignment. 

SUMMARY  OF  DOCTORAL  PROGRAM 

Phase  1   (1st.  Yr.)  Total  Credits:  18* 
Behavioral  Science,   6cr.;   Economics,  6  cr.; 
Statistics,  6  cr. ;  Written  Qualifying  Examina- 
tions 

Phase  2  (2nd  Yr.)  Total  Credits:  33 
Major    and    minor    concentrations,    30    cr.; 
Research  in  Business  Administration,   3  cr.; 
Comprehensive  Examination 
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Phases  (3rd  Yr.)  Total  Credits:    18 
Dissertation    Proposal    Defense;    Dissertation 
Research,  18  cr.;  Final  Oral  Examination 

•Portions  of  these  18  credits  will  be  waived  by 
successful  completion  of  written  qualifying 
examinations. 


MASTER'S  DEGREE  PROGRAMS 

In  accordance  with  the  accreditation 
guidelines  of  the  AACSB,  the  foundation  for 
master's  study  wdthin  the  School  consists  of 
basic  course  work  in  economics,  calculus, 
statistics,  computer  methods,  organization 
theory,  accounting,  finance,  marketing,  and 
the  social  and  legal  environment.  Any  bacca- 
laureate degree  holder  may  apply  for  admis- 
sion to  the  master's  degree  program  of  the 
School.  Applicants  holding  the  baccalaureate 
degree  in  business  typically  satisfy  most  of  the 
foundation  requirements.  Admittees  having 
deficiencies  in  any  of  these  areas  are  required 
to  complete  appropriate  Foundation  Courses 
prescribed  from  among  the  foUovring:  BA 
601  (600),  602  (650),  603  (647),  604  (656), 
605  (657),  606  (622),  607  (651),  608  (611), 
and  609  (606).  Credits  earned  in  these  Foim- 
dation  courses  do  not  count  toward  the  can- 
didate's required  minimum  of  approved 
graduate  work. 

All  master's  degree  candidates  are  required  to 
demonstrate  proficiency  in  written  English. 

Students  seeking  entry  into  any  graduate 
course  may  be  required  to  demonstrate  eligi- 
bility for  such  advanced  study  through  a  qual- 
ifying examination  or  by  other  means.  Grad- 
uate and  600-level  courses  are  open  only  to 
students  meeting  the  usual  admission  re- 
quirements for  graduate  study. 

A  comprehensive  examination  is  required  of 
all  students  enrolled  in  master's  degree  pro- 
grams of  the  School.  This  may  be  oral  or  writ- 
ten, depending  upon  the  program  involved. 

Permission  to  present  a  thesis,  which  is  op- 
tional, may  be  granted  to  qualified  can- 
didates enrolled  in  any  of  the  master's  pro- 
grams. The  thesis  proposal  must  be  approved 
by  the  end  of  the  first  semester  of  full-time 
graduate  study.  Up  to  9  credit  hours  in  lieu  of 
course  credit  may  be  allowed  for  a  thesis.  An 
oral  comprehensive  examination  is  required 
upon  completion  of  the  thesis. 

Description  of  the  requirements  for  the 
various  master's  degree  programs  of  the 
School  are  set  forth  below. 
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THE  MASTER  OF  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION  DEGREE 

The  M.B.A.  Program  is  oriented  toward  the 
development  of  general  management  know- 
ledge and  skills.  The  requirements  for  this 
degree  follow: 

1.  Over  and  above  the  Foundation  re- 
quirements noted  above,  candidates  for  the 
M.B.A.  degree  shall  satisfactorily  complete  30 
semester  hours  of  approved  graduate  study, 
24  of  which  must  be  in  courses  designated  as 
exclusively  for  graduate  students. 

2.  All  candidates  shall  complete  the  following 
courses:  BA  730  (711),  740  (706),  750  (756), 
760  (722),  770  (742),  780(751),  and  789 
(752). 

3.  At  least  three  electives  from  among  the 
500- ,  600- ,  and  700-level  offerings  of  the 
School  are  required.  Electives  outside  the 
School  may  be  chosen  with  the  consent  of  the 
student's  adviser. 

THE  MASTER  OF  SQENCE  IN 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
DEGREE 

This  is  a  specialized  degree  program,  permit- 
ting concentration  in  any  of  the  following 
fields:  Accounting,  Finance,  Management 
Science,  Marketing,  Personnel  and  Industrial 
Relations,  and  Urban-Regional  Manage- 
ment. The  degree  requirements  in  the  various 
concentrations  follow: 

1.  THE  M.S.B.A./ACCOUNTING 
PROGRAM 

This  program  prepares  students  for  careers  in 
public  accounting,  industry,  government, 
and  teaching. 

In  addition  to  satisfying  the  foundation  re- 
quirements described  for  the  MBA  program, 
students  not  holding  an  undergraduate 
degree  vrith  a  major  in  accounting  shall  take 
courses  as  prescribed  by  the  School  to  provide 
a  foundation  in  accounting  appropriate  to  the 
student's  career  interests. 

Candidates  shall  satisfactorily  complete  30 
semester  hours  of  approved  graduate  study, 
24  of  which  must  be  in  courses  designated  as 
exclusively  for  graduate  students.  An  oral 
comprehensive  examination  is  required. 

The  following  courses  are  required:  BA  731 
(712),  734  (703),  735  (704),  740  (706),  750 
(756)  or  751  (757),  780  (751),  and  789  (752). 


Elective  courses  are  chosen  with  the  approval 
of  the  student's  adviser.  These  may  be  selec- 
ted so  as  to  lead  to  specialization  in  various 
fields  such  as  the  foUovring:  managerial  ac- 
counting, public  accounting,  information 
systems,  accounting  research  and  teaching, 
and  institutional  accounting.  With  the  con- 
sent of  the  student's  adviser,  special  programs 
can  be  arranged  involving  the  election  of 
courses  in  other  departments  and  schools  on 
campus. 

The  CPA  laws  in  Massachusetts  and  some 
other  states  permit  the  holder  of  the  master's 
degree  to  substitute  the  degree  for  part  of  the 
Public  Accounting  experience  required  for 
the  certificate. 

2.  THE  M.S.B.A./FINANCE  PROGRAM 

This  program  is  designed  to  prepare  students 
for  professional  careers  in  business  organiza- 
tions and  financial  institutions  through 
breadth  and  specialization  in  the  field  of  fin- 
ance. Stress  is  on  financial  principles  and 
techniques  with  applications  in  financial 
management,  investments,  and  financial 
analysis. 

In  addition  to  satisfying  the  Foundation 
Requirements  described  for  the  M.B.A.  pro- 
gram, students  not  holding  an  undergraduate 
degree  with  a  major  in  either  finance  or  econ- 
omics will  be  counselled  into  additional  prep- 
aratory courses. 

Candidates  shall  satisfactorily  complete  30 
semester  hours  of  approved  graduate  study, 
24  of  which  must  be  in  courses  designated  as 
exclusively  for  graduate  students.  A  Master's 
thesis  is  optional,  but  is  encouraged.  In  the 
event  that  a  thesis  is  not  written  and  success- 
fully defended,  an  oral  comprehensive  exam- 
ination is  required. 

The  following  courses  are  required:  BA  711 
(512),  740  (706),  741  (709),  749  (708),  750 
(756)  or  751  (757),  780  (751),  and  789  (752). 
An  additional  9  credits  are  taken  in  elective 
finance  or  economics  courses,  chosen  with  the 
approval  of  the  student's  adviser. 

3.  THE  M.S.B.A./MANAGEMENT 
SCIENCE  PROGRAM 

This  program  is  specifically  designed  for  in- 
dividuals who  are  interested  in  the  application 
of  quantitative  techniques  to  the  problems  of 
business  and  administration.  It  is  anticipated 
that  persons  with  undergraduate  training  in 
engineering,  mathematics,  science,  business, 
or  economics  will  find  this  program  appeal- 
ing. 


A  key  feature  of  this  program  is  its  flexibility 
in  meeting  the  professional  goals  of  the  indi- 
vidual student .  This  is  accomplished  by  allow- 
ing a  minimum  of  six  elective  courses,  which 
permit  the  individual  to  develop  considerable 
strength  in  specific  disciplines  or  problem 
areas. 

In  addition  to  satisfying  the  foundation 
requirements  described  for  the  MBA  pro- 
gram, students  not  possessing  an  appropriate 
background  in  mathematics  vrill  be  coun- 
selled into  additional  preparatory  courses. 

Candidates  shall  satisfactorily  complete  30 
semester  hours  of  approved  graduate  study, 
21  of  which  must  be  in  courses  designated  as 
exclusively  for  graduate  students.  An  oral  ex- 
amination is  required. 

The  foUovnng  courses  are  required:  BA  752 
(758),  753  (759),  758  (770),  and  780  (751). 
An  additional  9  credits  are  taken  in  elective 
management  science  courses  of  the  School 
and/or  operations  research  courses  offered  by 
the  department  of  Industrial  Enginering;  and 
9  credits  are  taken  in  a  selected  functional 
area  of  specialization,  chosen  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  student's  adviser. 

4.  THE  M.S.B.A./MARKETING 
PROGRAM 

This  program  prepares  students  for  careers  in 
marketing  adminbtration,  sales  management, 
product   management,    advertising  manage-    1 
ment,     marketing     research,     and     whole-     ' 
sale/retail  enterprise. 

In  addition  to  satisfying  the  foundation 
requirements  described  for  the  M.B.A.  Pro- 
gram, students  not  possessing  an  appropriate 
background  in  marketing  and  economics  vrill 
be  counselled  into  additional  preparatory 
courses. 

Candidates  shall  satisfactorily  complete  36 
semester  hours  of  approved  graduate  study, 
27  of  which  must  be  in  courses  designated  as 
exclusively  for  graduate  students.  A  Master's 
thesis  is  optional.  In  the  event  that  a  thesis  is 
not  written  and  successfully  defended,  a  com- 
prehensive examination  (either  oral  or  writ- 
ten) is  required. 

The  following  courses  are  required:  BA  750 
(756),  760  (722),  and  782  (752);  any  two 
chosen  from  among  765  (731).  766  (729),  767 
(727),  and  768  (728);  any  one  chosen  from 
among  763  (723),  764  (726),  and  769  (730); 
any  one  chosen  from  among  762  (724),  Psych 
460  (581),  Soc  710  (795)  and  Soc  715  (797)^ 
any  two  chosen  from  among  740  (706),  744 
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(740),  and  Econ  731;  and  any  one  chosen 
from  among  761  (725),  780  (751)  and  Soc  726 
(785).  An  additional  6  credits  are  taken  in 
elective  courses  or  Master's  thesis. 

5.  THE  M.S.B.A./PERSONNEL  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  PROGRAM 

This  program  prepares  students  for  careers  in 
private  and  public  organizations  in  personnel 
management,  industrial  relations,  labor  rela- 
tions, and  manpower  affairs. 

In  addition  to  satisfying  the  foundation  re- 
quirements described  for  the  M.B.A.  pro- 
gram, candidates  shall  satisfactorily  complete 
30  semester  hours  of  approved  graduate  stu- 
dy, 21  of  which  must  be  in  courses  designated 
as  exclusively  for  graduate  students.  A  com- 
prehensive oral  examination  is  required. 

The  following  courses  are  required:  BA  750 
(756)  or  751  (757),  773  (762),  778  (761),  779 
(763),  780  (751),  and  789  (752).  An  addi- 
tional 12  credits  are  taken  in  elective  courses, 
chosen  vrith  the  approval  of  the  student's  ad- 
viser, in  management,  economics,  sociology, 
psychology,  political  science,  or  other  areas 
most  closely  related  to  the  student's  career  in- 
terest. 

6.  THE  M.S.B.A./URBAN  AND 
REGIONAL  MANAGEMENT 
PROGRAM 

This  program  prepares  students  for  careers  in 
city  and  state  government,  community  rela- 
tions departments  of  business  firms,  business 
firms  concerned  with  real  estate  and/or  urban 
problems,  research  consulting  firms,  foun- 
dations, non-profit  service  organizations,  and 
educational  institutions. 

Flexibility  is  provided  to  meet  the  needs  of 
students  with  different  interests  and  abilities, 
and  specialization  may  be  developed  in  such 
areas  as  urban  economic  planning,  real  estate 
and  housing,  transportation  planning  and 
policies,  research  and  analysis,  and  others  de- 
veloped with  the  advice  and  approval  of  the 
student's  adviser. 

In  addition  to  satisfying  the  foundation  re- 
quirements described  for  the  M.B.A.  pro- 
gram, students  not  possessing  an  appropriate 
background  in  economic  analysis  and  quan- 
titative techniques  will  be  counselled  into  ad- 
ditional preparatory  courses. 

Candidates  shall  satisfactorily  complete  36 
semester  hours  of  approved  graduate  study, 
24  of  which  must  be  in  courses  designated  ex- 
clusively for  graduate  students.  A  6  credit 
Master's  thesis  or  supervised  internship  project 


is  required,  and  the  thesis  or  written  project 
report  defended  orally. 

The  following  courses  are  required:  BA  720 
(780),  722  (782),  723  (783),  729  (787),  and 
780  (751).  An  additional  6  credits  are  taken  in 
political  science  and/or  sociology  electives, 
and  9  credits  are  taken,  virith  the  approvjil  of 
the  student's  adviser ,  in  an  area  of  specializa- 
tion as  noted  above. 

General 

The  MBA  degree  program  is  also  offered  on 
an  evening  bcisis  in  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Questions  concerning  any  of  the  graduate 
degree  programs  of  the  School  should  be  ad- 
dressed to:  Director  of  the  Ph.D.  Program  or 
Director  of  Masters  Programs,  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration,  University  of  Meissachu- 
setts,  Amherst,  MA  01003. 

Application 

Application  for  Graduate  Study  should  be 
made  directly  through  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School,  as  described  elsewhere  in 
this  Bulletin.  A  complete  apphcation  consists 
of  (a)  the  application  form  (indicating  the 
specific  program  to  which  application  is  being 
made),  (b)  two  references,  (c)  two  sets  of  of- 
ficizd  transcripts  of  aU  college-level  work,  and 
(d)  an  official  score  report  on  the  Graduate 
Management  Admission  Test  (GMAT).  The 
Graduate  Record  Examination  is  not  an  ac- 
ceptable substitute  for  the  GMAT.  Informa- 
tion on  the  GMAT  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Educational  Testing  Service,  Box  966,  Prince- 
ton, N.J.  08540.  Application  deadlines  are 
found  elsewhere  in  this  Bulletin.  Action  is 
taken  as  soon  as  possible  after  receipt  by  the 
Graduate  School  of  a  complete  application. 

Standards  for  admission  are  consistent  with 
those  described  earlier  in  this  Bulletin.  A 
minimum  GMAT  score  of  500  is  required, 
but  a  higher  score  may  be  necessary  depen- 
ding on  the  applicant's  grade-point-average. 
Foreign  students  are  not  exempt  from  this  re- 
quirement. This  examination  may  be  taken 
more  than  once. 

Fellowships,  assistantships,  and  other  finan- 
cial aid  from  the  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration normally  are  not  available  to 
foreign  students  during  their  first  year  of 
study.  An  application  form  a  foreign  student 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of 
financial  sufficiency. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 


(Note:  A  new  course  re-numbering  system  is 
in  effect  as  of  September  1977.  The  former 
nimiber,  where  applicable,  is  in  parenthesis, 
after  the  new  number.) 

513  Cobol  and  Data  Base  Design 

All  aspects  of  COBOL  and  its  applica- 
tion to  business  data  processing.  All  stan- 
dard features  of  COBOL,  and  special 
data  base  features.  Prerequisite,  Acct 
311. 

514  Computer  Auditing  and  Control 

Those  auditing  techniques  applicable  to 
computer-based  information  systems. 
Techniques  emphasized:  integrated  test 
facilities,  snapshots,  and  generalized  au- 
dit programs.  Prerequisite,  Acct  312. 

515  (573)  Introduction  to  Simulation 
Methods 

The  principles  and  methods  of  computer 
simulation.  E^ch  student  expected  to 
construct,  test,  and  run  a  complex  simu- 
lation model.  Prerequisite,  BA  210  (110) 
or  equivalent. 

523  (620)  Financial  Reporting  III 

Consolidation  problems  of  merged  firms. 
Application  of  interest  to  accounting 
problems.  Both  general  price-level  and 
specific  price  change  problems.  Pro- 
blems of  foreign  operations  and  firms  in 
financial  difficulty.  Prerequisite,  Acctg 
322  (221). 

541  (640)  Auditing  and  Control 

Basic  principles  of  auditing  with  em- 
phasis on  theory,  types  of  audits,  duties 
and  responsibihties  of  the  auditor,  audit 
progTeuns,  and  methods  of  internal  con- 
trol. Emphasis  on  the  responsibilities  of 
both  the  independent  and  internal 
auditor.  Prerequisites,  Acctg  322  (221), 
and  331  (230). 

564  Law  of  Urban  Development 

Legjil  problems  generated  by  the  chang- 
ing urban  environment.  Topics  include 
the  law  of  race  relations,  poverty  and 
welfare,  land  use  planning,  urban  and 
regional  planning.  Prerequisite,  Gen  Bus 
260  or  equivalent. 

572  (671)  Advanced  Federal  Tax 
Procedures 

Emphasis  on  corporations,  partnerships, 
estates  and  trusts,  gifts  and  estate  taxes, 
tax  plarming  and  research.  Prerequisite, 
Acctg  371(370). 

573  International  Business  Ojjerations 

Integrative  course  in  the  international 
dimensions  of  the  various  business  dis- 
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ciplines.  Major  part  consists  of  a  trip 
abroad  to  visit  international  corporations 
and  institutions  in  one  of  the  major  trad- 
ing areas  of  the  world.  Prerequisite,  Sen 
ior  or  graduate  student  standing  and 
permission  of  instructors. 

575  Massachusetts  Taxation 

Survey  of  laws  dealing  with  state  and 
local  taxation.  Emphasized  are:  state  in- 
come tax,  corporation  excise  tax,  taxa- 
tion of  interstate  business  enterprises, 
comparisons  with  federal  tax  laws,  pro- 
perty taxes,  sales  and  use  taxes,  death 
taxes.  Prerequisite,  Acct  221. 
Credit,  1. 

581  (680)  C.P.A.  Problems 

Solution  of  problems  for  CPA  examina- 
tions. Topics  include:  proper  treatment 
of  assets,  liabilities,  and  ovtnnership  equi- 
ty; partnerships;  consolidations;  funds 
and  cash  flow;  cost  accounting  and  man 
agement  uses  of  accounting  information; 
and  governmental  accounting.  Prerequisite, 
Acctg  523(620). 

582  (682)  International  Accounting 

Current  accounting  principles  and  prac- 
tices in  foreign  countries.  Includes  acc- 
counting  problems  encountered  by  mul- 
ti-national corporations  and  trends  to- 
wards the  establishment  of  international 
accounting  and  auditing  standards.  Pre- 
requisite, Acct  322(221). 

583  (563)  CPA  Law 

Legal  problems  most  commonly  en- 
countered by  certified  public  accoun- 
tants with  attention  to  the  subjects  cur- 
rently being  included  in  C.P.A.  ex- 
aminations. Prerequisite,  Gen  Bus  260. 
Limited  to  Accounting  majors. 

601  (600)  Computer  Methods  for  Business 

Current  and  potential  management 
usage  of  computers,  basic  computer  pro- 
gramming; and  computer-based  infor- 
mation systems  in  management  decision- 
making. 

602  (650)  Introduction  to  Business 
Economics 

Microeconomic  analysis  and  application 
to  business  decisions  such  as:  cost  and 
profit  analysis;  demand  and  pricing;  in- 
vestment analysis  and  capital  budgeting; 
and  economic  forecasting. 

603  (647)  Law  and  Government 

An  introduction  to  nature,  functions, 
and  limitations  of  state  and  non-state 
law-government  systems,  industrial  juris- 


prudence, and  politico-legal  environ- 
ment of  business. 

604  (656)  Quantitative  Methods  I— 
Calculus 

Business  applications  of  algebra  in- 
cluding ratios,  proportions,  logarithms, 
partial  fraction  series,  limits,  conver- 
gence, combinations,  and  permutations. 
Basic  concepts  of  differential  and  inte- 
gral calculus,  and  matrix  algebra.  Prere- 
quisite, one  semester  of  college  algebra. 

605  (657)  Quantitative  Methods  II— 
Statistics 

Laws  and  theories  of  probability  and 
statistics,  with  applications  in  business 
and  economics.  Topics  include  probabi- 
lity models,  sampling  distribution,  esti- 
mation, hypothesis  testing,  and  decision 
theory.  Prerequisite,  BA  604(656)  or 
equivalent . 

606  (622)  Marketing  Concepts 

The  principles  and  practices  of  effective 
marketing  management  and  factors 
which  influence  decisions  related  to  pro- 
duct line,  pricing,  promotional  strategies 
and  channel  management.  The  impact 
on  the  marketing  firm  of  changes  in  the 
social  and  economic  environment, 
related  issues  of  public  policy,  and 
elements  of  strategic  product-market 
decision  making.  Prerequisite,  BA  602 
(650). 

607  (651)  Administrative  Theory 

Analysis  of  fundamental  psychological 
and  sociological  phenomena  that  under- 
lie group  behavior;  exploration  of  organ- 
ization processes  including  leadership, 
conununication,  and  change;  analysis  of 
classical  decision  and  system  theory. 

608  (611)  Introduction  to  Accounting 

Principles  underlying  preparation  of 
financial  statements  and  the  develop- 
ment and  application  of  accounting  data 
for  planning  and  control. 

609  (606)  Business  Finance 

Basic  concepts,  principles  and  practices 
involved  in  financing  businesses  and  in 
maintaining  the  efficient  operation  of 
the  firm.  Framework  for  analyzing  the 
savings-investment  and  other  financial 
decisions.  Both  theory  and  techniques 
applicable  to  financial  problem  solving. 
Prerequisites,  BA  602(650),  605(657), 
and  608(611). 

699  (800)  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  9. 


700  Special  Problems  in  Business 
Administration 

Independent    study    and    research    on 
selected  problems  in  business  administra- 
tion. Permission  of  instructor  and  pro- 
gram director  required. 
Credit,  3-6  each  semester. 

710  (504)  Models  of  Financial  Analysis 

An  analytical  approach  to  financial 
management.  Emphasis  on  theoretical 
topics  of  financial  decision-making. 
Through  the  use  of  mathematical,  statis- 
tical, and  computer  simulation  methods, 
various  financial  decision-making  models 
are  made.  Prerequisites,  BA  601(600), 
605(657),  and  609(606). 

711  (512)  Topics  in  Financial  Institutions 

The  impact  of  financial  intermediaries 
on  U.S.  capital  and  money  markets. 
Analysis  of  market  efficiency,  structure, 
and  performance,  and  the  role  of  mone- 
tary, fiscal,  and  debt-management  pol- 
icy. Prerequisites,  Fin.  310(210)  or  Econ 
311(211). 

712  (521)  Theory  of  Investment  Analysis 

Factors  affecting  investment  values  of 
securities,  and  methods  used  in  their 
analysis.  Prerequisites,  Fin  320(220)  or 
BA  741(709). 

713  (522)  Theory  of  Investment  Processes 

An  in-depth  study  of  portfolio  analysis 
and  stochastic  processes  in  security 
markets.  Emphasis  on  quantitative  solu- 
tion techniques  and  testing  procedures. 
Prerequisite,  BA  712(521). 

720  (780)  Research  Methods  in  Public 
Management 

Fundamental  concepts  of  the  purpose 
and  practice  of  scientific  research  in  pro- 
blems related  to  the  management  of  ur- 
ban and  regional  resources.  Includes  for- 
mulation of  research  design  and  objec- 
tives, collecting,  processing,  and  analyz- 
ing socio-economic  data.  Prerequisite, 
BA  605(657). 

721  (781)  Systems  Theory  and  Urban 
Problems 

The  fundamentals  of  systems  theory  and  J 
its  application  to  urban  problems.  y 
Various  social-economic  urban  prob- 
lems, and  how  systems  theory  can  be  uti- 
lized in  effective  solutions.  Prerequisite, 
advanced  graduate  standing  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

722  (782)  Economics  of  Urban 
Management 

An  analysis  of  the  dimensions  of  urban 
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growth  and  change.  Reasons  behind  and 
problems  arising  from  economic  growth 
and  stagnation  of  urban  areas.  Prere- 
quisite, BA  602(650). 

723  (783)  Urban  Budgeting  and  Public 
Finance 

The  theory,  technique  and  administra- 
tion of  pubUc  finance  and  budgeting  ap- 
plied to  management  problems  in  metro- 
politan government.  Prerequisite,  BA 
602(650). 

724  (784)  Real  Estate  Finance 

A  problem -oriented  course;  financial 
practices,  institutions,  and  methods  of 
analysis  related  to  real-estate  investment. 
Topics  include  investment  theory,  taxa- 
tion, and  government  programs.  Prere- 
quisite, Gen  Bus  370(270)  and  BA 
609(606). 

725  (785)  Housing  Analysis 
Techniques  used  in  analyzing  local  hous- 
ing markets;   urban  housing  problems 
and  national  housing  programs  and  poli- 
cies. Prerequisite,  BA  722(782). 

726  (545,744)  Metropolitan 
Transportation 

Analysis  of  economic,  social,  and  techno- 
logical developments  on  demand  and 
supply  factors  for  the  movement  of  peo- 
ple and  goods  within  urban  areas.  Deter- 
mination of  the  optimal  mix  of  modal  fa- 
ciUties  to  maximize  the  total  transport  re- 
sources. Prerequisite,  BA  602(650). 

727  (788)  Land  and  the  Development 
of  Communities 

The  urban  development  process  from  a 
business  and  economic  viewpoint.  Topics 
include  economic,  legal,  social,  political, 
and  administrative  aspects  of  the  real 
estate  market.  Prerequisite,  BA  722 
(782). 

728  (790)  Urban  Organization  and 
Management 

Integrates  and  synthesizes  the  major  pol- 
icy themes  in  public  management  cov- 
ered in  previous  courses  in  the  urban  and 
regional  management  program.  Pre- 
requisites, BA  720(780),  722(782),  and 
723(783). 

729  (787)  Advanced  Topics  in  Urban 
and  Regional  Management 

Seminar  in  the  problems  of  regional  eco- 
nomic development,  central-place  theo- 
ry, and  regional  econometric  models. 
Prerequisites,  BA  720(780),  722(782), 
and  723(783). 


730  (711)  Accounting  in  Management 
Production  and  use  of  accounting  and 
other  quantitative  data  for  decision  mak- 
ing related  to  planning  and  control.  Pre- 
requisite, BA  608(611). 

731  (712)  Advanced  Managerial 
Accounting 

An  advanced  course  in  the  use  of  ac- 
counting and  other  quantitative  meas- 
urements for  business  planning,  decis- 
ion-making, and  performance-evalua- 
tion. Prerequisite,  Graduate  Accounting 
status  or  permission  of  instructor. 

732  (510)  Business  Applications  of  the 
Ck)mputer 

Intermediate  and  advanced  computer 
programming  applied  to  business  pro- 
blems. The  COBOL  language  treated  in 
depth,  related  to  accounting  problems. 
Also  surveys  the  Computer  application  in 
areas  such  as  simulation,  PERT,  and 
business  gaming.  Prerequisites,  BA 
601(600)  or  COINS  122. 

733  (702)  Accounting  Systems 

Accounting  systems  and  their  relation- 
ship to  other  business  information  sys- 
tems. Prerequisite,  graduate  accounting 
status  or  permission  of  instructor. 

734  (703)  Accounting  Theory 

Agreed  and  controversial  criteria  for  col- 
lecting and  reporting  financial  informa- 
tion. Examination  of  the  professional 
literature.  Prerequisite,  graduate  ac- 
counting status  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

735  (704)  Contemporary  Accounting  Issues 

Investigation  and  analysis  of  selected 
contemporary  issues  in  accounting  vrith 
presentation  of  individual  findings 
through  discussion  and  reports.  Prere- 
quisite, graduate  accounting  status  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

736  (713)  Taxes  and  Business  Decisions 

Implications  of  current  tax  laws  and 
policies  for  business  management  deci- 
sions. Emphasizes  the  social  impact  of 
tax  expenditure  and  its  relevancy  for  the 
development  of  economic  incentives. 

737  (714)  Research  and  Planning 
in  Federal  Taxes 

Advanced  research  in  federal  income 
and  estate  tax  planning;  emphasis  on 
historic  and  current  developments  in  an- 
alytical tax  planning  techniques  and 
their  implications. 


739  (705)  Advanced  Topics  in  Accounting 

Seminar  in  the  study  and  evaluation  of 
current  literature  in  accounting  and 
related  fields.  Prerequisite,  advanced 
graduate  standing  in  accounting  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

740  (706)  Financial  Management 

Internal  financial  problems  of  firms; 
capital  budgeting,  cost  of  capital,  divi- 
dend policy,  rate  of  return,  and  the 
financial  aspects  of  growth.  Readings 
and  cases.  Prerequisite,  BA  609(606). 

741  (709)  Investments 

Development  of  a  general  theory  of  in- 
vestment management  and  its  applica- 
tion to  individual  and  institutional  inves- 
tors; computer  portfolio  management. 
Prerequisite,  BA  609(606). 

742  (707)  Growth,  Mergers,  and 
Acquisitions 

An  analysis  of  the  financial  problems 
and  implications  of  corporate  growth. 
Mergers  and  acquisitions  as  instruments 
for  achieving  growth.  Text  and  cases. 
Prerequisite,  BA  740(706). 

743  (776)  International  Finance 

Introduction  to  foreign  money  and  cap- 
ital markets  and  international  financial 
institutions:  financial  planning  for  cor- 
porations with  overseas  operations;  anal- 
ysis of  sources  and  uses  of  corporate 
funds  abroad;  criteria  for  choice  among 
alternative  foreign  investments.  A  text 
/case  approach.  Prerequisites,  Fin  320 
(210)  or  Econ  (211),  and  BA  609(606). 

744  (740)  Managerial  Economics 

Application  of  microeconomic  analysis  to 
typical  business  decisions  such  as:  cost 
and  profit  analysis;  demand  and  pricing, 
investment  analysis,  and  capital  budge- 
ting; and  the  uses  of  economic  fore- 
casting in  business  decisions.  Prerequi- 
site, BA  602(650). 

749  (708)  Advanced  Topics  in  Finance 

Seminar  in  current  issues  and  devel- 
opments in  corporation  finance,  invest- 
ments, and  financial  institutions  and 
markets;  emphasis  on  application  of  an- 
alytical techniques  and  decision  mod- 
els. Prerequisite,  advanced  graduate 
standing  in  finance  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

750  (756)  Business  Data  Analysis 
Statistical  methods  employed  in  collec- 
tion, analysis,  and  interpretation  of  data. 
Business  applications  of  samphng,  anal- 
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ysis  of  variance,  experimental  design,  re- 
gression analysis,  and  forecasting  mod- 
els. Prerequisites,  BA  601(600)  and  605 
(657). 

751  (757)  Management  Science 
Applications  in  Business 

Application  of  probability  theory  (dis- 
crete and  continuous)  stochastic  process, 
linear,  quadratic  and  dynamic  program- 
ming, waiting  lines,  sequencing,  and 
computer  simulation  models  to  selected 
problems  in  management  science.  Prere- 
quisites, BA  601(600)  and  605(657). 

752  (758)  Deterministic  Models  in 
Management  Science 

Introduction  to  deterministic  models  and 
techniques  relevant  to  business  prob- 
lems Topics  include  Kuhn-Tucker 
theory,  mathematical  programming,  dif- 
ference equations  and  discrete  and  con- 
tinuous m£udmum  principles.  Prerequi- 
site, premission  of  instructor. 

753  (759)  Probabilistic  Models  in 
Management  Science 

Introduction  to  probabilistic  models  and 
statistical  techniques  relevant  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  business  problems.  Pre- 
requisite, permission  of  instructor. 

754  (746)  Business  Logistics 

The  total  cost  concept  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  business  enterprise.  Problems 
in  inventory  determination,  location 
theory  and  practice,  transportation  and 
warehousing  alternatives  with  the  objec- 
tive of  maximizing  customer  service  at 
least  cost.  A  case  and  problem  approach. 
Prerequisite,  BA  605(657). 

755  (745)  Dynamic  Modeling  of 
Complex  Systems 

Principles  of  feedback  behavior  and  sys- 
tems dynamics.  Emphasizes  the  building 
of  computer  simulation  models  and  the 
analysis  of  their  dynamic  behavior  in 
complex  industrial,  educational,  social 
and  ecological  organization  systems.  Pre- 
requisite, permission  of  instructor. 

756  (755)  Game  Theory 

Zero  and  non-zero  games  including  theo- 
ry, solution  technique;  experimental  lit- 
erature based  upon  game  theory.  Prere- 
quisites, BA  752  (758)  and  753  (759). 

757  (754)  Management  Science 
Techniques  in  Environmental 
Planning 

Introduction  to  mathematical  and  com- 
puter methods  and  techniques  useful  in 
the  description  and  control  of  environ- 


mental systems.  Large  scale  computer 
models  used  to  demonstrate  the  tech- 
nique in  analysis  of  selected  representa- 
tive problems.  Prerequisite,  permission 
of  instructor. 

758  (770)  Management  Science  in 
Planning  and  Control 

Application  of  management  science  to 
problems  of  design  testing  and  evalua- 
tion of  facilities  usage,  manpower  organ- 
ization, and  information  procedures  ac- 
tually employed  by  business  firms  or  gov- 
ernment agencies.  Prerequisite,  advanc- 
ed graduate  standing  in  management 
science  or  permission  of  instructor. 

760  (722)  Marketing  Management 

Marketing  concepts  of  planning,  organi- 
zation, control,  and  decision-making 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  business  execu- 
tive. Stress  on  tools  available  for  analysis 
and  control  of  marketing  activities.  Pre- 
requisites, BA  605  (657),  606  (622),  608 
(611),  and  609  (606). 

761  (725)  Consumer  Behavior 

The  social,  psychological,  and  economic 
roles  of  the  consumer  in  decision-making 
and  market  behavior.  The  external  and 
internal  determinants  of  buyer  behavior. 
Prerequisite,  BA  606  (622). 

762  (724)  Research  Methods  in  Marketing 

Applicability  and  utilization  of  quantita- 
tive research  techniques  to  marketing 
problems  and  processes.  Prerequisites, 
BA  750  (756),  and  760  (722). 

763  (723)  Management  Science 
in  Marketing 

An  analytical  examination  of  the  appli- 
cation of  management -science  tech- 
niques to  marketing  phenomena.  Exam- 
ines the  relationship  of  the  behavioral 
and  quantitative  sciences  to  marketing. 
Prerequisites,  BA  750  (756),  and  760 
(722). 

764  (726)  International  Marketing 
Management 

The  impact  of  political,  social,  economic 
and  cultural  forces  of  divergent  societies 
upon  the  managerial  decision-making 
process  in  international  marketing  oper- 
ations. Problems  associated  with  the 
design  of  marketing  strategy.  Prere- 
quisite, BA  760  (722). 

765  (731)  Product  Management 

The  analytical,  decision-making,  and 
planning  tasks  of  marketing  and  product 
management  in  competitive  environ- 
ments. Includes  formulation  of  product- 


market  strategies,  new  product  develop- 
ment, product-line  deletions,  and  for- 
mulation of  marketing  plans  and  bud- 
gets. Prerequisite,  BA  760  (722). 

766  (729)  Pricing  Techniques 
for  Managers. 

Combines  economic  and  marketing  prin- 
ciples with  accounting  and  financial  in- 
formation needed  for  analyzing  pricing 
options  within  legal  constraints.  An  in- 
tegrative framework  for  making  pricing 
decbions;  social  issues  related  to  pricing 
practices.  Prerequisite,  BA  760  (722). 

767  (727)  Management  of  Marketing 
Communications 

The  development  of  effective  marketing 
communication  stategies  based  on  an 
understanding  of  the  characteristics  of 
audiences.  Integrates  conceptual  mater- 
ial from  communication  theory  as  ap- 
plied to  advertising  and  other  promo- 
tional problems.  Prerequisite,  BA  760 
(722). 

768  (728)  Distribution  Systems 
Management 

Agents,  functions,  and  relationships  in- 
volved in  the  distribution  of  goods  and 
services  in  an  advanced  economy.  Devel- 
opment of  retailer  and  manufacturer  dis- 
tribution strategies,  the  legal  and  socio- 
economic implications  of  various  distri- 
bution systems,  and  recent  distribution 
trends.  Prerequisite,  BA  760  (722). 

769  (730)  Advanced  Topics  in  Marketing 

Seminar  in  current  issues  and  develop- 
ments in  the  field  of  marketing,  inclu- 
ding trends  in  pubHc  policy,  new  re- 
search applications,  and  techniques  for 
formulating  marketing  strategies.  Prere- 
quisite, advanced  graduate  standing  in 
marketing  or  permission  of  instructor. 

770  (742)  Operations  Management 

Analysis  of  production  problems  and 
solution  techniques.  Workflow  pro- 
cesses, the  technology  of  materials  and 
equipment,  and  control  of  the  availabili- 
ty, quality,  cost,  and  price  of  products 
and  resources.  Prerequisites,  BA  605 
(657),  606  (622),  and  609  (606). 

771  (735)  Risk  Management 

Analysis  of  risks  to  which  a  business  is  ex- 
posed, determination  of  methods  of  pro- 
viding protection,  including  loss-preven- 
tion techniques,  risk  retention,  self-insur- 
ance, and  use  of  commercial  insurance. 
Case  and  field  studies. 
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772  (760)  Compensation  Administration 
Direct  and  indirect  compensation;  wage 
and  salary  criteria,  policy,  and  methods; 
performance  appraisal  systems;  incentive 
and  nonincentive  systems;  payment 
methods  for  managers  and  professionals. 

773  (762)  Labor  Arbitration 

The  process  and  dispute-settlement 
criteria  by  which  arbitrators  interpret 
collective  bargaining  agreements  and 
determine  the  contractual  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  managements  and 
unions  in  both  the  private  and  public 
sectors.  Elxtensive  use  of  arbitration  cases 
to  illustrate  areas  and  principles  of  ar- 
bitral review. 

778  (761)  Advanced  Topics  in  Personnel 
Management 

Seminar  on  personnel  models,  staffing, 
human  resources  planning,  training  and 
development,  compensation  administra- 
tion, employee  services,  personnel  re- 
search, equal  employment  opportunity 
and  other  current  topics.  Prerequisite, 
advanced  graduate  standing  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

779  (763)  Advanced  Topics  in  Industrial 
Relations 

Reading  seminar  in  the  contemporary 
literature  of  the  industrial  relations  field; 
emphasis  on  research  related  to  major 
current  problems  and  developments  in 
the  field.  A  major  research  paper  is  re- 
quired. Prerequisite,  advanced  graduate 
standing  or  permission  of  instructor. 

780  (751)  Organizational  Behavior 

Organizational  and  interpersonal  factors 
related  to  effective  organizational  perfor- 
mance. Emphasis  on  the  impact  of  man- 
agerijd  actions  on  organizational  behav- 
ior. Prerequisite,  BA  607  (651). 

781  (765)  Behavioral  Science  Models 
in  Business 

Behavioral-science  theories  and  models 
as  they  apply  to  the  behavioral  problems 
of  enterprises.  Prerequisite,  BA  780 
(751). 

782  (753)  Organization  Development 
The  role  of  the  organization  develop- 
ment consultant  and  the  cycle  of  events 
involved  in  assisting  clients.  Emphasizes 
development  of  skills  in  problem  diagno- 
sis, formulation  of  solutions,  and  mana- 
ging organizational  change.  Prerequi- 
site, BA  780  (751). 

783  (799)  Business  and  Its  Environment 

The  relationship  between  business  firms 


and  the  various  environments  in  which 
they  operate;  examines  the  environmen- 
tal impact  of  business  decisions,  issues 
related  to  the  social  accountability  of 
firms,  and  the  concepts  of  cost-benefit 
analysis.  Prerequisite,  advanced  gradu- 
ate standing  or  permission  of  instructor. 

789  (752)  Business  Policy 

Capstone  course  requiring  application  of 
knowledge,  theories,  and  techniques  de- 
rived from  previous  courses,  using  inte- 
grative cases  and  empirical  observations 
to  formulate  improved  policies  and 
plans.  Prerequisites,  BA  730  (711),  740 
(706),  760  (722),  and  780  (751). 

801  Philosophical  Foundations  in 
Business  Administration 

Conceptual  foundations  of  business  ad- 
ministration in  context  of  social  and 
economic  philosophy.  Topics  include 
corporate  objectives  and  goal  models, 
theories  of  organization,  and  social 
responsibiUties  of  corporate  manage- 
ment. 

802  (8071)  Individual  Behavior  in 
Business  Administration 

Selection  of  relevant  findings  in  the  be- 
havioral and  social  sciences  regarding  in- 
dividual behavior  in  organizations. 

Mr.  Butterfield,  Mr.  Leifer 

803  (807II)  Group  Behavior  in 
Business  Administration 

Selection  of  relevant  findings  in  the  be- 
havioral and  social  sciences  regarding 
group  behavior  in  organizations. 

Mr.  Finch,  Mr.  Litterer 

804  (8051)  Statistical  Analysis  for 
Business  Research 

Analysis  of  statistical  theory  and  techni- 
ques to  business  research.  Probability, 
distribution  theory,  multivariate  regres- 
sion analysis,  and  statistical  principles  of 
experimental  design. 

Mr.  Abranovic,  Mr.  Frederick 

805  (805II)  Multivariate  Methods  for 
Business  Research 

Techniques  of  multivariate  statistical 
analysis  as  applied  to  business  research. 
Analysis  of  covariance,  discriminant 
analysis,  canonical  correlation,  multivar- 
iate analysis  of  variance,  factor  analysis. 
Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Frederick 

811  Business  History 

American  business  institutions  as  they 
have  evolved  through  time.  The  impact 
of  social  and  economic  processes  on  their 
development  and  operations. 


812  Jurisprudence  and  Business 

Social -scientific  and  philosophical  theor- 
ies of  law;  the  systems,  functions,  proces- 
ses and  limits  of  law,  applications  to  the 
business  organization  in  its  external  and 
internal  affairs.  Mr.  Hartzler 

815  (809)  International  Aspects  of 
Business  Administration 

The  basis  of  international  division  of 
labor,  the  history  of  international  busi- 
ness policy,  and  the  cultural  differences 
that  affect  the  management  of  interna- 
tional business  enterprises.  Mr.  Liander 

821,822  Management  Science  I,  II 

Selected  topics  of  current  significance  in 
mathematical,  statistical,  computer,  and 
behavioral  approaches  to  management 
and  administration.  Either  semester  may 
be  elected  independently.  Mr.  Balintfy 
Credit,  3-6 

823  Mathematical  Programming 

Application  of  linear,  quadratic,  integer, 
and  dynamic  programming  models  and 
algorithms  in  pricing  and  resource 
allocation  by  firms;  sensitivity  analysis 
and  parametric  prograrmning. 

Mr.  Balintfy 

824  Decision  Models  in  Business 
Administration 

Application  of  probability  theory  and 
selected  topics  in  mathematics  to  sto- 
chastic and  deterministic  managerial  de- 
cision models.  Mr.  Kaczka 

825  Seminar  in  Management  Science 

A  presentation  of  journal  reports  on  bus- 
iness topics  utilizing  a  quantitative  ap- 
proach. 

831  Long  Range  Business  Planning 

Advanced  and  intensive  study  of  long- 
range  planning  practices  in  business 
firms.  Emphasis  on  the  planning  process 
in  relation  to  other  managerial  processes 
on  the  most  recent  methods  of  reducing 
risk  and  uncertainty  in  long-term  plann- 
ing strategies.  Mr.  Michael 

832  Dynamics  of  Corporate  Organization 

Changes  in  corporage  organization  as 
adaptive  responses  to  challenges  and 
constraints  imposed  upon  the  corpora- 
tion by  variations  in  endogenous  and 
exogenous  factors.  Mr.  Michael 

833  Business  Organization  and 
Administrative  Theory 

Investigation  and  critique  of  contem- 
porary theories  of  organization,  ad- 
ministration, and  decision,  with  a  view  of 
their  scientific  support  and  practicality 
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for    increasing    rationality,    prediction, 
and  control  in  business  administration. 
Mr.  Butterfield,  Mr.  Litterer 

834  Management  Systems:  Theory, 
Analysis  and  Design 

Review  of  systems  with  stress  on  norma- 
tive behavioral  systems.  Designing,  im- 
plementing, operating,  maintaining, 
and  controlling  such  systems.  The  organ- 
ization viewed  as  a  total  system.  The  stu- 
dent designs  a  behavioral  system  as  a 
class  project.  Mr.  Yoimg 

841  Management  Information  Theory 

Theories  and  applications  of  manage- 
ment information  system  in  the  context 
of  total  servomechanism  system  concept. 
Topics  include  the  generation,  organiza- 
tion, transformation,  dissemination, 
codification,  discrimination,  and  eco- 
nomics of  information.  Mr.  Hare 

842  Management  Control  Systems 

The  function  of  total  systems  theory 
which  provides  direction  in  attaining 
planned  objectives  of  the  system.  Various 
theories  of  control  and  measurement  in 
relation  to  organization  resources  and  in- 
formation requirements.  Mr.  Hare 

851  Theory  and  Science  in  Marketing 

The  state  of  marketing  knowledge;  the 
content  and  validity  of  marketing 
thought,  theories,  and  other  substantive 
and  methodological  contributions  to  the 
development  of  marketing  science. 

Mr.  Frederick 

852  Behavioral  and  Social  Science 
Issues  in  Marketing 

Materials  from  the  behavioral  and  social 
sciences  that  have  been  used  to  expand 
the  understanding  of  marketing  phen- 
omena. 

861  Advanced  Accounting  Theory  I 

The  origin,  development,  and  current 
status  of  financial  accounting  theory.  Ex- 
isting literature. 

Mr.  Backer,  Mr.  Simpson 

862  Advanced  Accounting  Theory  II 

The  origin,  development  and  current 
status  of  managerial  accounting  theory. 
Existing  literature. 

Mr.  Backer,  Mr.  Dennler 

871   Micro  Theory  of  Finance 

Optimum  financial  policies  and  deci- 
sions of  nonfinancial  firms.  Theory  of 
competition  and  optimum  asset  manage- 
ment of  financial  firms.  Mr.  Branch 


872  Financial  Intermediaries  and  Markets 

Financial   intermediaries   and   financial 
markets  and  the  development  of  a  theory 
of  financial  intermediation  as  it  relates  to 
growth,  employment,  and  price  levels. 
Mr.  Finnerty 

881  Production  Management  Analysis 

Application  of  mathematical  and  sta- 
tistical methods  and  models  for  produc- 
tion management  decisions  and  problem 
analyses  and  for  managerial  planning 
and  control.  Mr.  McGarrah 

882  Production  Management  Policy 

Formulation  and  administration  and 
production  and  operations  management 
policies  with  reference  to  developing  an 
effective  total  business  strategy. 

Mr.  McGarrah 

885  (891)  Manpower  Planning 
Investigation  and  comparative  evalua- 
tion of  systems  of  manpower  planning 
both  at  the  corporate  and  national  levels 
including  systematic  manpower  inven- 
tory appraisal. 

886  (892)  Legal  Aspects  of  Industrial 
and  Labor  Relations 

The  historical  evolution  of  national  labor 
policy  from  its  English  origin  in  1349 
through  modem  experiences.  Common 
law,  statutory,  and  constitutional  devel- 
opments of  labor  policy  against  a  histori- 
cal, poUtical  and  economic  background. 

892  (808)  Advanced  Topics  in 
Business  Administration 

An    advanced    topic    section    in    each 
general  or  functional  field  of  study.  In- 
vestigation   of    current    literature    and 
research  effort  in  these  areas. 
Credit,  1-6. 

896  (810)  Independent  Study  in 
Business  Administration 

Individualized  secondary  or  applied  re- 
search in  special  areas  of  guided  doctor- 
ed-level  investigation.   Permission  of  in- 
structor required. 
Credit,  3-6. 

899  (900)  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  18. 


Graduate  Faculty 

W.  Leigh  Short,  Professor  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Chemical  Engineering,  B.S., 
University  of  Alberta,  1956;  M.S.,  1957; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan,  1962. 

Kenneth  D.  Cashin,  Professor,  B.S., 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  1947;  M.S., 
1948;  Ph.D.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, 1955. 

David  C.  Chappelear,  Adjunct  Associate 
Professor,  B.E.,  Yale,  1953;  Ph.D., 
Princeton,  1960. 

James  M.  Douglas,  Professor,  B.S.,  Johns 
Hopkins,  1954;  Ph.D.,  Delaware,  1960. 

John  W.  Eldridge,  Professor,  B.S.,  Maine, 
1942;  M.S.,  Syracuse,  1946;  Ph.D.,  Min- 
nesota, 1949. 

Robert  S.  Kirk,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  1943;  M.S., 
1943;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1948. 

James  R.  Kittrell,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Oklahoma  State  University,  1962; 
M.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1963;  Ph.D., 
1966. 

Robert  L.  Laurence,  Professor,  B.S., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1957; 
M.S.,  Rhode  Island,  1960;  Ph.D.,  Nor- 
thwestern, 1965. 

Robert  W.  Lenz,  Professor,  B.S.,  Lehigh 
University,  1949;  M.S.,  Institute  of  Textile 
Technology,  1951;  Ph.D.,  State  University 
of  New  York,  1956. 

E.  Ernest  Lindsey,  Professor,  B.S.,  Georgia 
Institute  of  Technologfy,  1936;  Ph.D.,  Yale, 
1940. 

Thomas  J.  McAvoy,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  1961; 
Ph.D.,  Princeton,  1964. 

Stanley  Middleman,  Professor,  B.S.,  Johns 
Hopkins,  1958;  D.Eng.,  1961. 

Marcel  Vanpee,  Professor,  B.S.,  M.S., 
University  of  Louvain,  Belgium;  Ph.D., 
1940. 

The  graduate  program  in  chemical  engineer- 
ing emphasizes  advanced  study  in  engineering 
fundamentals  rather  than  specific  technolo- 
gical applications.  To  be  admitted  to  full 
graduate  status  in  the  field,  either  of  the  fol- 
lowing requirements  should  be  met: 

1.  Applicant  must  have  Bachelor's  degree  in 
chemical  engineering  from  a  recognized 
school,  or 
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2.  Applicant  must  show  satisfactory  academic 
training  or  demonstrate  proficiency  in  these 
subjects  as  a  minimum: 

Mathematics:  through  Calculus. 

Chemistry:  through  Organic  and  Physical. 

Engineering  Mechanics:  Statics,  Strength  of 

Materials,  Dynamics. 

Chemical  Engineering:   Stoichiometry,   Unit 

Operations. 

Thermodynamics  (including  thermodynamics 

of  chemical  change). 

Electrical  Engineering:  Elements  of  Circuits 

and  Machines. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE 
PH.D.  DEGREE 

In  the  Chemical  Engineering  Department, 
the  Ph.D.  candidate  is  required  to  fulfill  the 
foreign  language  requirement  or  to  success- 
fully complete  (with  a  grade  of  B  or  better) 
Eng.  451  (634),  Advanced  Technical  Writing. 
The  Department  does  not  impose  any  other 
requirements  beyond  those  established  by  the 
Graduate  School. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE 
M.S.  DEGREE 

1.  Ch  E  699,  Thesis,  six  to  10  credits  (may  be 
research  or  design).  If  a  student  elects  a  non- 
experimental  thesis,  he  must  demonstrate  ex- 
perimental proficiency  by  other  evidence  such 
as  from  industrial  experience. 

2.  At  least  12  credits  of  Chemical  Engineering 
600  level  courses.  Ch  E  562  may  also  be  used 
toward  meeting  this  requirement  {i.  e. ,  in  lieu 
of  three  of  these  12  credits).  One  of  the 
courses  must  be  Ch  E  641. 

3.  Additional  graduate-credit  courses,  chosen 
according  to  the  student's  interests  from  the 
fields  of  engineering  science,  mathematics, 
and  the  humanities,  to  constitute  the  total  re- 
quirement of  30  credits  for  the  M.S.  degree. 

4.  University- wide  requirements  as  described 
in  the  front  section  of  this  Bulletin. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

(Note:  A  new  course  re-numbering  system  is 
in  effect  as  of  September  1977.  The  former 
number,  where  applicable,  is  in  parenthesis, 
after  the  new  number.) 

561   (661)  Chemical  Engineering 
Analysis  I 

Application  of  mathematical  techniques 
to  chemical  engineering  problems.  Em- 
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phasis  on  analysis  of  problems  and  the 
devising  of  satisfactory  mathematical 
models.  Machine  computation  with  digi- 
tal and  analog  devices.  Prerequisites,  Ch 
£333.  Mr.  Novak 

562  (662)  Chemical  Engineering 
Analysis  II 

Mathematical  analysis  of  chemical  en- 
gineering problems  continued.  Topics 
include:  matrix  methods,  vector  analy- 
sis, calculus  of  finite  differences,  numer- 
ical solution  of  ordinary  and  partial  dif- 
ferential equations,  complex  variables 
and  LaPlace  transformations.  Emphasis 
on  applying  these  techniques  to  real 
chemical  engineering  processes  and  on 
the  physical  and  mathematical  interpre- 
tation of  the  results.  Prerequisite,  Ch  E 
561.  Mr  Novak 

565  (688)  Optimization 
Fundamental  ideas  and  application  of 
optimization  techniques  in  operation 
and  design.  Topics  include:  extrema  of 
functions,  effect  of  constraints,  La- 
Grange  multipliers,  introduction  to  lin- 
ear programming,  geometric  program- 
ming and  dynamic  programming.  Prere- 
quisite, Math  187.  Mr.  Novak 

566  (689)  Optimization  Using 
Variational  Techniques 

Application  of  the  calculus  of  variations, 
Pontyragin's  maximimi  principle,  and 
dynamic  programming  to  the  design  and 
control  of  chemical  process  equipment. 
Systems  described  by  both  ordinary  and 
partial  differential  equations  are  con- 
sidered. Topics  include  optimal  reactor 
design,  the  synthesis  of  optimal  control 
systems,  and  optimal  periodic  operation 
of  processing  units.  Prerequisite,  Math 
187.  Mr.  Douglas 

571  (660)  Air  Pollution  Control  Processes 

Introduction  to  the  techniques  of  air  pol- 
lution control;  particulate  removal,  wet 
and  dry  scrubbing  processes,  removal  of 
selected  species  from  gases  {e.g. ,  sulfur 
dioxide).  Prerequisites,  Freshman  chem- 
istry and  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Short 

621   (701)  Chemical  Engineering 
Thermodynamics  I 

Review  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  ther- 
modynamics, P-V-T  relations  of  fluids, 
thermodynamic  functions,  fluid  flow, 
compression  and  expansion  of  gases,  li- 
quefaction and  separation  of  gases.  Pre- 
requisite, Ch  E  226  or  equivalent. 

Mr.  Roblee 


622  (702)  Chemical  Engineering 
Thermodynamics  II 

Phase  equilibria  and  chemical  reation 
equilibria  and  their  applications  in 
chemical  processing.  Prerequisites, 
Chem  586  and  Ch  E  62 1 .  Mr.  Vanpee 
Credit,  2. 

625  (705)  Chemical  Reactor  Design 

Principles  of  chemical  reaction  Idnetcs 
and  their  application  to  industrial  chem- 
ical processes.  Systems  homogeneous  and 
heterogeneous,  batch  and  flow,  cata- 
lyzed and  uncatalyzed,  isothermal  and 
adiabatic.  Prerequisites,  Chem  586, 
Math  186  or  541  or  equivalent. 

Mr.  Kirk 

626  (706)  Advanced  Kinetics  and 
Reactor  Design 

Topics  from  the  recent  literature  in- 
cluding reactions  in  gradients,  catalysis 
and  optimization  of  chemical  reactors  by 
methods  of  dynamic  programming.  Pre- 
requisites, Ch  E  625  and  Ch  E  561  or 
equivalent.  Mr.  Kirk 

631  (711)  Chemical  Engineering 
Fluid  Mechanics 

Introduction  to  advanced  work  in  chem- 
ical engineering  fluid  mechanics.  Viscos- 
ity, momentvun  balances  (Navier-Stokes 
equation), friction,  turbulence,  the  mo- 
tion of  suspended  solids  in  fluids,  and 
non-Newtonian  fluids.  Prereqviisite,  Ch 
E  333.  Mr.  Laurence 

632  (712)  Chemical  Engineering 
Heat  Transfer 

Introduction  to  advanced  work  in  heat 
transfer  as  applied  to  chemical  engineer- 
ing. Thermal  diffusivity;  energy  bal- 
ances; analytical,  graphical,  and  numer- 
ical solutions  to  steady  and  transient  pro- 
blems; convection  and  radiation.  Pre- 
requisite, Ch  E  631 .  Mr.  Middleman 
Credit,  2 

633  (716)  Mass  Transfer 

A  unified  treatment  of  mass  transport 
phenomena,  emphasizing  scientific  prin- 
ciples. Diffusional  phenomena,  convec- 
tive  mass  transfer  and  application  of  in- 
tegral averaging  techniques  to  mass 
transfer.  Prerequisite,  Ch  E  631. 
Credit,  2.  Mr.  Laurence 

641  (741)  Advanced  Process  Design  I 

Solution  of  advanced  process  design  pro- 
blems which  require  the  use  of  principles 
covered  in  previous  courses.  The  pro- 
blems may  be  conceptual  designs,  econ- 
omic decision-making  in  process  design 
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or  engineering  design  calculations  for  a 
specific  process.  Prerequisites,  Ch  E  333 
and  445.  Mr.  Short 

661   (703)  Chemical  Engineering 
Analysis  III 

Mathematical  analysis  of  chemical  en- 
gineering problems  continued.  Ad- 
vanced matrix  techniques,  perturbation 
analysis,  and  analytical  solutions  to  par- 
tial differential  equations.  Prerequisite, 
ChE562.  Mr.  Douglas 

699  (800)  Master's  Thesis 

A  theoretical  or  experimental  study  of 
some  chemical  engineering  problem. 
Credit  determined  by  the  work  done, 
and  by  agreement  with  the  Department 
and  the  Graduate  Thesis  Committee. 
Credit,  6-10. 

731  Advanced  Mass  Transfer 

Mass  transfer  with  emphasis  on  theory  of 
diffusion.  Molecular  diffusion,  multi- 
component  diffusion,  convective  mass 
transfer,  diffusion  with  chemical  reac- 
tion and  chromatographic  separations. 
Prerequisites,  Ch  E  562  and  633. 

Mr.  Laurence 

747  (707)  Advanced  Process  Control 

Theory  of  closed  loop  control.  Use  of 
LaPlace  transforms  and  transfer  func- 
tions; stability  analysis,  root-locus.  Bode 
diagrams;  frequency  response  and  time 
response  in  controller  design.  Prere- 
quisite, Ch  E  446  or  equivalent. 

Mr.  McAvoy 

748  (708)  Process  Dynamics 

Translating  process  performance  into 
mathematical  form,  application  to  con- 
trol system  design.  Fluid  systems,  ther- 
mal systems,  mass  transfer  systems  (distil- 
lation, drying),  reaction  kinetics.  Prere- 
quisite, Ch  E  747.  Mr.  Douglas 

749  (807)  Advanced  Process  Design  II 

Continuation  of  Advanced  Process  De- 
sign I.  Emphasis  on  more  complex  de- 
signs and  the  uses  of  mathematical 
models  or  optimization  techniques  in  the 
solution  of  these  design  problems.  Prere- 
quisites, Ch  E  641 .  Mr.  Short 
Credit,  1-3. 

755  (715)  Combustion  Phenomena 

Fundamentals  of  combustion.  Combus- 
tion thermodynamics,  Rankin-Hugoniot 
relations,  propagation  of  explosions,  la- 
minar flames,  turbulent  flames,  detona- 
tions, radiation  processes,  kinetics  of 
combustion.  Prerequisites,  Ch  E  338  and 
420.  Mr.  Vanpee 


757  (714)  Polymer  Rheology 

Definition  and  measurement  of  rheo- 
logical  properties;  continuum  mechanics 
and  constitutive  equations;  molecular 
theories  of  polymer  deformation;  cor- 
relation and  interrelation  of  material 
functions.  Relation  of  the  various  ap- 
proaches taken  in  describing  the  viscous 
and  viscoelastic  properties  of  polymers, 
evaluation  of  the  utility  of  these  ap- 
proaches, and  indication  of  the  role  of 
modem  rheology  in  the  characterization 
and  processing  of  polymers.  Prerequisite, 
Ch  E  631 .  Mr.  Middleman 

765  (710)  Applied  Optimization  in 
Chemical  Engineering 

Topics  include  non-linear  programming, 
(Kuhn-Tucker  theorem,  quadratic  pro- 
gramming), geometric  programming, 
calculus  of  variations,  dynamic  program- 
ming, Pontyragin's  Maximum  Principle. 
Prerequisite,  Ch  E  565.  Mr.  Novak 

767  (713)  Analog-Hybrid  Simulation  in 
Chemical  Engineering 

Topics  in  analog-hybrid  simulation  use- 
ful to  students  beginning  research.  Lin- 
ear and  non-linear  components,  magni- 
tude and  time  scaling,  digital  logic,  hy- 
brid operation.  Mr.  Novak 

890  (801)  Advanced  Topics  in  Chemical 
Engineering 

An  in-depth  exploration  of  the  advanced 
aspects  of  an  area  pertinent  to  chemical 
engineering.    Prerequisites,    Ch   E   562, 

632,  and  633. 
Credit,  1-3. 

891  (802)  Advanced  Topics  in  Transport 
Phenomena 

An  in-depth  exploration  of  a  particular 
aspect  of  advanced  transport-pheno- 
mena. Prerequisites,  Ch  E  562,  632,  and 

633.  Mr.  Roblee 
Credit,  1-3. 

892  (803)  Advanced  Topics  in 
Thermodynamics 

An  intensive  consideration  of  current  lit- 
erature and  research  in  a  particular  area 
of  thermodynamics.  Prerequisite,  Ch  E 
622.  Mr.  Short 

Credit,  1-3. 

893  (804)  Advanced  Topics  in  Kinetics 

Selected  topics  from  the  current  litera- 
ture. Prerequisite,  Ch  E  625. 
Credit,  1-3.  Mr.  Kittrell 

894  (805)  Advanced  Topics  in  Process 
Dynamics  and  Control 

Topics  from  the  current  literature,  dis- 


cussed in  depth.  Prerequisite,  permission 
of  instructor.  Mr.  Douglas 

Credit,  1-3. 

895  (806)  Advanced  Topics  in  Chemical 
Engineering  Analysis 

For  advanced  graduate  students  in 
chemical  engineering.  Application  of 
mathematics  to  problems  in  chemical  en- 
gineering. Specific  topics  vary  according 
to  instructor  and  student  interests.  Pre- 
requisites, Ch  E  562,  661  or  permission 
of  instructor.  Mr.  Laurence 

Credit,  1-3. 

899  (900)  Doctoral  Dissertation 

A  theoretical  or  experimental  study  of  a 
chemical  engineering  problem.  Credit 
determined  by  the  work  done  and  by 
agreement  with  the  Department  and  the 
Graduate  Thesis  Committee. 
Credit,  18. 
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Graduate  Faculty 

Ronald  D.  Archer,  Professor  and  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Chemistry,  B.S.,  Illinois 
State  at  Normal,  1953;  M.S.,  1954;  Ph.D., 
Illinois,  1959. 

George  R.  Richason,  Jr.,  Professor  and 
Associate  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Chemistry,  B.S.,  Massachusetts,  1937;  M.S., 
1939. 

George  W.  Cannon,  Professor  and 
Graduate  Program  Director,  B.A.,  Dakota 
Wesleyan,  1939;  M.A.,  Illinois,  1941; 
Ph.D.,  1943. 

Ramon  M.  Barnes,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Oregon  State,  1962;  M.A.,  Columbia, 
1963;  Ph.D.,  Illinois,  1966. 

John  F.  Brandts,  Professor,  B.A.,  Miami, 
1956;  Ph.D.,  Minnesota,  1961. 

Paul  E.  Cade,  Professor,  B.S.,  Texas,  1954; 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin,  1961. 

Louis  A.  Carpino,  Professor,  B.S.,  Iowa 
State,  1950;  Illinois,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1953. 

John  A.  Chandler,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Ohio,  1955;  M.S.,  Illinois,  1958; 
Ph.D.,  1959. 

James  C.W.  Chien,  Professor,  B.S.,  St. 
John's,  1949;  B.A.,  Wayland  College,  1950; 
M.S.,  Kentucky,  1951;  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin, 
1954. 

David  J.  Curran,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
Massachusetts,  1953;  M.A.,  Boston  College, 
1958;  Ph.D.,  Illinois,  1961. 

John  W.  George,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Princeton,  1948;  M.A.,  North  Carolina, 
1950;  Ph.D.,  M.I.T.,  1958. 

Stephen  S.  Hixson,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Pennsylvania,  1965;  Ph.D.,  Wiscon- 
sin, 1970. 

Robert  R.  Holmes,  Professor,  B.S.,  Illinois 
Institute  of  Technology,  1950;  Ph.D.,  Pur- 
due, 1954. 

Clifford  P.  Lillya,  Professor,  B.A., 
Kalamazoo,  1959;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1964. 

William  J.  MacKnight,  Professor,  B.S., 
Rochester,  1958;  M.A.  Princeton,  1963; 
Ph.D.,  1964. 

William  E.  McEwen,  Professor,  B.A.,  Col- 
umbia, 1944;  M.A.,  1945;  Ph.D.,  1947. 

Earl  J.  McWhorter,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  1950; 
Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1955. 


Bernard  Miller,  Professor,  B.S.,  C.C.N.Y., 
1951;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1953;  Ph.D.,  1955. 

John  L.  Ragle,  Professor,  B.S.,  California 
at  Berkeley,  1954;  Ph.D.,  State  College  of 
Washington,  1957. 

Marvin  D.  Rausch,  Professor,  B.S.,  Kan- 
sas, 1952;  Ph.D.,  1955. 

Marion  B.  Rhodes,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Connecticut,  1958:  M.S., 
Massachusetts,  1960;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

John  E.  Roberts,  Professor,  B.S.,  New 
Hampshire,  1942;  M.S.,  1944;  Ph.D.,  Cor- 
nell, 1947. 

Robert  L.  Rowell,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Bridgewater, 
Mass.,  1954;  M.S.,  Boston  College,  1956; 
Ph.D.,  Indiana,  1960. 

Sidney  Siggia,  Professor,  B.S.,  Queens  Col- 
lege, 1942;  M.S.,  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, 1943;  Ph.D.,  1944. 

Richard  S.  Stein,  Professor,  B.S.,  Brooklyn 
Polytechnic  Institute,  1945;  M.S., 
Princeton,  1948;  Ph.D.,  1949. 

Thomas  R.  Stengle,  Professor,  B.S., 
Franklin  &  Marshall,  1951;  M.S.,  Michigan, 
1953;  Ph.D.,  1961. 

Howard  D.  Stidham,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Trinity  College,  1950;  Ph.D., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1955. 

Peter  C.  Uden,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
Bristol,  1961;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

Robert  M.  Williams,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Dartmouth,  1951;  M.S.,  New  Hamp- 
shire, 1953;  Ph.D.,  Iowa  State,  1958. 

John  S.  Wood,  Professor,  B.A.,  Keele, 
1958;  Ph.D.,  Manchester,  1962. 

Oliver  T.  Zajicek,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Baldwin-Wallace,  1950;  M.S.,  Wayne 
State,  1958;  Ph.D.,  1961. 

The  chemistry  department  offers  programs 
leading  to  the  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  in  an- 
alytical, inorganic,  organic,  and  physical 
chemistry  and  in  interdisciplinary  areas.  In 
addition,  the  department  actively  participates 
in  the  Five  College  Ph.D.  Program. 

During  their  first  year  doctoral  students  are 
expected  to  complete  qualifying  requirements 
in  the  four  areas  of  chemistry  (or  certain  cog- 
nate areas).  Qualification  requires  the  de- 
monstration of  competence  at  the  advanced 
undergraduate  or  beginning  graduate  level.  It 
can  be  accomplished  by  formal  course  work  or 
by  examination.   Students  fulfill  the   Ph.D. 


comprehensive  examination  requirement  by 
passing  a  series  of  cumulative  examinations  in 
their  specialty.  All  doctoral  candidates  are  re- 
quired to  pass  a  depanmental  examination 
showing  that  they  have  a  reading  knowledge 
of  German,  Russian,  or  Japanese  sufficient  to 
understand  journal  literature. 

In  order  to  allow  each  student's  program  to  be 
tailored  as  closely  as  possible  to  individual 
needs,  the  department  has  few  formal  course 
requirements  for  the  doctoral  degree.  On  en- 
trance, the  student  is  assigned  an  adviser  who 
helps  plan  the  initial  program.  After  the  stu- 
dent has  selected  a  research  topic,  the 
research  adviser  helps  plan  the  remainder  of 
the  course  program. 

M.S.  degree  candidates  must  qualify  in  three 
areas  in  their  first  year.  Thirty  credits  of 
graduate  work  must  be  presented;  10  of  these 
are  awarded  for  the  thesis.  The  course  of 
study  is  planned  by  the  student  and  the  ad- 
viser. No  language  or  cumulative  examina- 
tions are  required.  An  acceptable  research 
thesis  must  be  presented  and  defended. 

The  M.S.  degree  may  be  awarded  to  doctoral 
candidates  after  they  have  satisfied  all  Ph.D. 
qualifying  and  cumulative  examination  re- 
quirements and  requirements  of  the  Graduate 
School. 

Students  accepted  into  graduate  programs  are 
expected  to  have  undergraduate  preparation 
comparable  to  that  recommended  by  the 
American  Chemicjd  Society.  Those  who  have 
not  fulfilled  these  requirements  may  be  ad- 
mitted as  provisional  students  imtil  the  defi- 
ciencies have  been  removed.  All  entering 
graduate  students  take  placement  examina- 
tions in  the  week  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
first  week  of  graduate  study.  These  are  de- 
signed to  evaluate  the  student's  preparation 
and  assist  in  planning  a  course  of  study. 
When  a  student  elects  an  interdisciplinary  re- 
search problem,  an  individual  program  of 
courses  and  examination  requirements  may 
be  worked  out  to  satisfy  special  needs.  For  ex- 
ample, the  chemistry  department  has  a  close 
association  with  the  Polymer  Science  and  En- 
gineering Program  and  many  graduate  stu- 
dents pursue  interdisciplinary  work  in  the  two 
aresis. 

The  Chemistry  Department  also  offers  a  pro- 
gram of  study  in  chemistry  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching 
(M.  A.T.).  The  primary  aim  of  the  program  is 
to  prepare  those  who  do  not  have  adequate  or 
appropriate  classroom  teaching  experi- 
ence—but who  hold  a  B.A.  or  B.S.  degree- 
—  to    become    effective    classroom    teachers 
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either  at  the  secondary  school  or  the  com- 
munity/junior college  level.  The  M.A.T.  pro- 
gram leads  to  a  professional  degree  which 
combines  essential  aspects  of  the  Master  of 
Education  with  the  academic  tradition  of  the 
Master  of  Science  degree.  It  simultaneously 
assures  balanced  competence  in  a)  field  of 
chemistry,  and  b)  daily  classroom  perfor- 
mance of  the  teacher's  role. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

(Note:  A  new  course  re-numbering  system  is 
in  effect  as  of  September  1977.  The  former 
number,  where  applicable,  is  in  parenthesis, 
after  the  new  number.) 

504  (544)  Radiochemistry 

Character  of  atomic  nuclei,  nuclear  re- 
actions, radiation  and  its  detection,  and 
techniques  for  the  study  and  utilitzation 
of  radionuclides.  Three  class  hours,  one 
3 -hour  laboratory  period.  Prerequisite, 
Chem  210  or  127  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  Richason 
Credit,  4. 

513  Instrumental  Analysis 

Theory  and  practice  of  modem  analyses 
utilizing  optical,  electrical,  and  thermal 
properties.  Selected  modem  separation 
methods  may  be  included.  Two  class 
hours,  one  4-hour  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisites,  Chem  210  and  586. 

Mr.  Barnes 

515  Theory  of  Analytical  Processes 

Topics  such  as  chemical  equilibrium, 
precipitate  formation,  chelating  agents, 
multistage  separation,  etc.,  having  gen- 
eral applicability  in  chemical  investiga- 
tions. Three  class  hours,  laboratory  op- 
tional (1  extra  credit).  Prerequisites, 
Chem  166  and  586. 
Credit,  3-4. 

516  Chemical  Microscopy 

Optics  of  the  microscope,  micrometry, 
microscopic  study  of  fibers,  crystals, 
physiochemical  phenomena,  qualitative 
analysis,  and  an  introduction  to  electron 
microscopy.  Prerequisite,  Chem  513  or 
[permission  of  instructor.  Two  3-hour 
laboratory  periods. 
Credit,  2  Mr.  Roberts 

517  Microquantitative  Analysis 

Quantitative  determination  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  sulfur, 
halogens,  phosphorous.  Both  organic 
and  inorganic  compounds  included  in 
microgram  scale  analyses.   Prerequisite, 


Chem  513  or  permission  of  instructor. 
One  4-hour  laboratory  period. 
Credit,  1. 

519  Electronics  Instrumentation 
for  Scientists 

Laboratory-oriented  course.  Begins  vtdth 
electronic  principles  and  leads  through 
servo-systems,  operational  amplifiers, 
digital  circuits,  and  other  measurement 
devices.  Two  3-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisites,  one  year  of  physics  and 
permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Curran 

546  Theoretical  Inorganic  Chemistry 

Survey  of  theoretical  aspects  of  inorganic 
chemistry  chosen  from  such  topics  as 
electronic  structure  and  its  relation  to 
periodic  properties,  chemical  bonding, 
molecular  structure,  coordination  chem- 
istry, acid-base  theory,  non-aqueous 
systems,  and  reaction  mechanisms. 
Prerequisite,  Chem  585. 

551  (571)  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry 

An  intensive  survey  of  basic  fundamen- 
tals; brings  the  student  up-to-date  on 
current  work.  Includes  a  detailed  mech- 
anistic study  of  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant organic  reactions.  Prerequisite,  one 
year  of  organic  chemistry  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

552  (572)  Identification  of  Organic 
Compounds 

Identification  of  unknowns,  both  single 
compounds  and  mixtures  of  organic 
compounds,  by  their  reactions,  prepara- 
tion of  derivatives,  spectra,  and  other 
physical  properties.  Two  class  hours,  two 
3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Prerequisites, 
one  year  of  organic  chemistry  and  per- 
mission of  instructor. 
Credit,  4. 

584  (594)  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry 
Survey  of  modem  physical  chemistry  em- 
phasis on  fundamentals  of  quantum  me- 
chanics and  statistical  mechanics.  For 
students  not  taking  further  advanced 
work  in  these  areas.  Prerequisite,  Chem 
586. 

585  (595)  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry 

Topics  such  as  chemical  thermodynam- 
ics, statistical  mechanics,  introductory 
quantum  chemistry,  and  theories  of 
gases,  liquids,  and  solids.  Prerequisite, 
Chem  586. 

647  (547)  Inorganic  Chemistry  of  the 
Common  Elements 

Chemistry    of    common    element    com- 


pounds based  on  thermodynamics,  kine- 
tics, structure,  bonding,  and  periodicity 
(Optional  2-credit,  6-hour  inorganic 
technique  laboratory  on  demand.)  Pre- 
requisite, Chem  546  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 
Credit,  3-5. 

648  (748)  Coordination  Chemistry 
Molecular  orbital  bonding  theory,  spec- 
troscopy, magnetism,  stereochemistry, 
and  reaction  mechanisms  as  applied  to 
coordination  species.  Emphasis  on  tran- 
sition elements.  Prerequisite,  Chem  546 
or  equivalent.  Mr.  Archer 

649  (747)  Structural  Inorganic  Chemistry 

Application  of  principles  of  spectroscopy 
and  magnetic  resonance  to  structural 
aspects  of  inorganic  substances.  Sym- 
metry, nonrigid  molecules,  coordination 
compounds,  metal  carbonyls,  bio- 
inorganic  systems,  hydrogen  bonding, 
solid  state  effects.  Prerequisite,  Chem 
546  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Holmes 

660  (760)  Organic  Reaction  Mechanisms 

A  detailed  survey  of  the  basic  organic 
reactions  in  terms  of  the  relationship 
between  structure  and  reactivity.  Mech- 
anistic presentation  brings  each  topic  up- 
to-date  on  the  basis  of  current  work.  Pre- 
requisite, Chem  571,  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

665  (765)  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry 
Laboratory 

Discussion  and  laboratory  work  involving 
experimental  techniques  of  research  and 
design  of  experiments.  Syntheses  of  com- 
pounds desired  for  research  and  use  of 
the  original  literature.  Prerequisite,  a 
year  course  in  organic  chemistry. 
Credit,  1-5. 

699  (800)  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  10. 

710  Electroanalytical  Chemistry 

Principles  of  electrochemistry  and  their 
relation  to  the  newer  electroanalytical 
methods.  Prerequisite,  Chem  513  or 
equivalent.  Mr.  Curran 

715  Spectroanalytical  Chemistry 

Theory  and  practice  of  modem  chemical 
analysis  methods  based  upon  spectro- 
scopic measurements  of  atoms  and  mole- 
cules in  solid,  liquid,  gas,  and  plasma 
states.  Includes  x-ray,  optical,  and  radio 
frequency  techniques.  Prerequisite, 
Chem  513  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Bames 

Credit,  4. 
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716  Chemical  Separation  Methods 

Methods  of  chemical  analysis  using 
separatory  techniques.  Theory  of  separa- 
tions and  practical  treatment  of  chro- 
matographic methods,  liquid-liquid  ex- 
traction, precipitation,  distillation,  elec- 
trical and  membrane  separations.  Pre- 
requisite, Chem  513  or  515  or  permission 
of  instructor.  Mr.  Uden 

Credit,  4. 

721  (701)  Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry 

Special    laboratory   work    to    meet    the 
needs  of  the  individual  student.  Prere- 
quisite, Chem  513  or  equivalent. 
Credit,  1-5. 

726  (706)  Applied  Analytical  Chemistry 

Application  of  basic  analytical  principles 
and  techniques  to  the  solution  of  actual 
analytical  problems.  The  interrelation- 
ship between  the  diverse  analytical  ap- 
proaches, as  appHed  to  organic,  inor- 
ganic, qualitative,  and  quantitative 
problems.  Prerequisite,  Chem  513. 

Mr.  Siggia 

741  Inorganic  Preparations 
Laboratory 

Preparation  and  testing  of  various  types 
of  inorganic  substances,  to  teach  impor- 
tant techniques  and  give  familiarity  vvdth 
the  reactions  and  properties  of  inorganic 
materials. 
Credit,  3-5. 

742  Inorganic  Chemistry  of  the 
Less  Familiar  Elements 

The  chemistry  of  some  of  the  less  fa- 
miliar elements,  with  correlations  among 
structural,  thermodynamic,  kinetic  and 
chemical  properties. 

743,744  (793,794)  X-Ray  Crystallography 

Crystal  symmetry  and  space  groups. 
Principles  of  diffraction  of  x-rays,  elec- 
trons and  neutrons.  Solution  of  crystal 
structures  using  single  crystal  techniques. 
Methods  of  obtaining  trial  structures  and 
their  refinement.  Prerequisite,  Chem 
281  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Wood 

Credit,  3  each  semester. 

750  (770)  Heterocyclic  Chemistry 

The  chemistry  of  the  common  organic 
heterocyclic  compounds  containing  nit- 
rogen, oxygen,  and  sulfur.  Consideration 
of  mechanisms  of  the  reactions  discussed. 
Prerequisite,  Chem  571  or  equivalent. 
Mr.  McEwen 

756  (776)  Organic  Synthesis 

Important  synthetic  reactions,  with  stress 
on  recent  developments  in  methods  of 


organic  synthesis.  Develops  the  student's 
ability  to  propose  his  ov*m  syntheses  of 
complex  molecules.  Prerequisite,  Chem 
571  or  permission  of  instructor. 

760  (797)  Organic  Polymerization 
Reactions 

Mechanisms,  kinetics,  and  thermodyna- 
mics of  principal  types  of  polymerization 
reactions  and  their  relationship  to  the 
properties  of  resulting  polymers.  Prere- 
quisite, Chem  166  or  equivalent. 

Mr.  Lenz 

761  (771)  Organometallic  Chemistry 

The  chemistry  of  compounds  containing 
carbon-metal  and  carbon-mettalloid 
bonds.  Preparation,  structure,  physical 
properties,  chemical  reactions,  and  syn- 
thetic applications  of  organometallic  de- 
rivatives. Topics  of  current  interest 
stressed.  Prerequisite,  Chem  571  or  equiva- 
lent Mr.  Rausch 

762  (772)  Chemistry  of  Natural  Products 
Natural  products  of  current  interest,  pri- 
marily from  the  steroid,  terpene,  and  al- 
kaloid groups.  Emphasis  on  structural 
proofs,  stereochemistry,  synthesis,  and 
biogenetic  relationships.  Prerequisite, 
Chem  571  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  McWhorter 

763  (761)  Physical  Organic  Chemistry 

Application  of  theory  and  physical  prin- 
ciples to  problems  of  structure,  spectro- 
scopy, and  reactivity.  Prerequisite, 
Chem  571;  corequisite,  Chem  594,  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

775  (785)  Statistical  Thermodynamics 

Introduction  to  statistical  thermodyna- 
mics. Microcanonical,  Canonical,  Grand 
Canonical,  and  Generalized  Ensembles. 
Application  to  chemical  problems. 
Prerequisite,  Chem  595  or  equivalent. 
Mr.  Stidham,  Mr.  Cade 

777  (787)  Chemical  Spectroscopy, 
Technique  and  Applications 

Introduction  to  the  elementary  theory, 
and  interpretation  of  data  obtained  in 
applications  of  infrared,  Raman,  visible, 
ultraviolet,  nuclear  quadrupole  and  nmr 
spectroscopy  to  chemical  problems.  Pre- 
requisite, Chem  586  or  equivalent. 

Mr.  Stengle,  Mr.  Stidham 

778  (788)  Chemical  Spectroscopy  Theory 
Introduction  to  the  theory  of  infared, 
Raman,  visible  and  ultraviolet,  nuclear 
quadrupole  and  nuclear  magnetic  reso- 


nance spectroscopy.  Prerequisites,  Chem 
787  and  permission  of  instructors. 

Mr.  Stidham,  Mr.  Stengle 

781,782  (791,792)  Quantum  Chemistry 

Quantum  mechanics  and  its  application 
to  chemical  problems  and  matter.  Prere- 
quisite, Chem  546  or  equivalent. 
Credit,  3  each  semester. 

Mr.  Cade,  Mr.  Ragle 

788,789  (798,799)  Physical  Chemistry  of 
High  Polymers 

Structure  of  solid  polymers,  determina- 
tion of  molecular  weights,  sizes  and 
shapes,  mechanical  properties  of  solid 
polymers,  coUigative  properties  of  poly- 
mer solutions,  polyelectrolytes,  and  phys- 
ical chemistry  of  proteins.  Prerequisite, 
Chem  785  or  equivalent. 
Credit,  3  each  semester. 

Mr.  Stein,  Mr.  MacKnight 

792  (850)  Research  Group  Seminar 

Discussion,  oral  presentations,  problem 
solving,  and  reading  of  current  literature 
pertinent  to  the  research  interests  of  one 
or  more  faculty.  For  chemistry  graduate 
students  doing  research.  Graded  P  or  F. 
Credit,  1  each  semester;  maximum  cre- 
dit 4  for  M.S.,  8  for  Ph.D. 

891  Seminar 

Conference,  reports  or  lectures. 
Credit,  1  each  semester.  Maximum  cre- 
dit, 2. 

892  (700)  Special  Problems  in 
Analytical  Chemistry 

Maximum  credit,  6. 

893  (756)  Topics  in  Inorganic  Chemistry 

Topics  such  as  coordination  chemistry, 
non-aqueous  solvents,  less  fcuniliar  ox- 
idation states,  acid  base  theories,  reac- 
tion mechanisms,  etc.  Prerequisite, 
Chem  546  or  equivalent. 
Credit,  2  each  semester.  Maximum  cre- 
dit, 6. 

894  (775)  Special  Topics  in  Organic 
Chemistry 

One  to  three  topics  of  current  interest 
discussed  in  detail.  Recent  developments 
of  theoretical  and/or  synthetic  impor- 
tance to  organic  chemistry.  Prerequisite, 
Chem  571  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Maximum  credit,  6. 

895  (795)  Topics  in  Physical  Chemistry 

Prerequisites,  Chem  595  and  546  or 
equivalent. 

Credit,  2  each  semester.  Maximum  cre- 
dit, 6. 
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896  (895)  Research  Problem 

Students  prepare  two  proposals  for 
research  problems  primarily  involving 
library  research,  not  directly  related  to 
the  thesis  topic,  if  the  latter  has  been 
selected. 
Credit,  4. 

899  (900)  Doctoral  Dissertation. 

Credit,  18. 


Graduate  Faculty 

Merit  P.  White,  Commonwealth  Professor 
and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Civil 
Engineering,  B.A.,  Dartmouth,  1930;  C.E., 
1931;  M.S.C.E., California  Institute  of 
Technology,  1932;  Ph.D.,  1935. 

William  A.  Nash,  Professor  and  Graduate 
Program  Director,  B.S.C.E.,  Illinois  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  1944;  M.S.,  1946; 
Ph.D.,  Michigan,  1949. 

Donald  D.  Adrian,  Professor,  B.A.,  Notre 
Dame,  1957;  B.S.,  1958;  M.S.,  California  at 
Berkeley,  1959;  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University, 
"1964. 

Robert  R.  Archer,  Professor,  B.S., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1952; 
Ph.D.,  1956. 

Stanley  M.  Bemben,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Massachusetts,  1956;  M.S.,  Illinois, 
1958;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1966. 

Bernard  B.  Berger,  Professor,  B.S., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1935; 
M.S.,  Harvard,  1948. 

William  W.  Boyer,  Professor,  B.S.C.E., 
North  Carolina  State,  1947;  M.S.C.E., 
1950. 

Charles  E.  Carver,  Jr.,  Professor,  B.S.C.E., 
Vermont,  1947;  M.S.C.E.,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  1949;  D.S.,  1955. 

Alexander  Chajes,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.C.E.,  Cooper  Union,  1952;  M.S.C.E., 
Polytechnical  Institute,  1955;  Ph.D.,  Cor- 
nell, 1964. 

John  CoUura,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.C.E.,  Merrimack  College,  1970; 
M.S.C.E.,  Villanova  University,  1971; 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State  University, 
1976. 

Joseph  M.  Colonell,  Professor,  B.S.C.E., 
Colorado,  1958;  M.S.C.E.,  Washington 
State,  1962;  Ph.D.,  Stanford,  1966. 

Francis  A.  DiGiano,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.C.E.,  Massachusetts,  1964;  M.S.C.E., 
Tufts,  1965;  Ph.D.,  Michigan,  1969. 

Frederick  J.  Dzialo,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.C.E.,  Massachusetts,  1954;  M.S.C.E., 
1957;  Ph.D.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, 1965. 

Richard  J.  Farris,  Associate  Professor, 
M.S.C.E.,  Utah,  1969;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

Tsuan  H.  Feng,  Professor,  B.S.C.E.,  Pei- 
Yang  University,  China,  1940;  M.S.C.E., 
Wisconsin,  1946;  Ph.D.,  1950. 


Denton  B.  Harris,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.C.E.,  Massachusetts,  1952;  M.S.C.E., 
1953;  Ph.D.,  Texan  A&M,  1975. 

Karl  N.  Hendrickson,  Professor,  B.S.G.E., 
Maine,  1938;  B.S.C.E.,  1939;  M.S.C.E., 
1941. 

William  E.  Heronemus,  Professor,  B.S., 
United  States  Naval  Academy,  1941;  M.S., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,,  1948. 

Gabriel  Horvay,  Professor,  B.S.,  New  York 
University,  1933;  E.E.,  Colimibia,  1931; 
Ph.D.,  1939. 

Russel  C.  Jones,  Professor  and  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Engineering,  B.S.,  Carnegie  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  1957;  M.S.,      1960; 
Ph.D.,  1963. 

Enrique  J.  Lamotta,  Assistant  Professor, 
Civil  Engineer,  Central  University  (Quito, 
Equador)  1965;  M.S.,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  1969;  Ph.D.,  1974. 

Joseph  S.  Marcus,  Professor  and  Associate 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Engineering, 
B.S.Ch.E.,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute, 
1944;  M.S.C.E.,  Massachusetts,  1954. 

Melton  M.  Miller,  Associate  Professor  and 
Associate  Dean  of  the  School  of  Engineer- 
ing,   B.S.C.E..  Vermont,  1955,  M.S.C.E., 
Purdue,  1958;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

Gujar  N.S.  Rao,  Visiting  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, B.Sc,  University  of  Mysore  (India), 
1952;  B.E.(C.E.),  1957;  M.S.C.E.,  Universi- 
ty of  Oklahoma,  1966;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Paul  W.  Shuldiner,  Professor,  B.S.C.E., 
University  of  Illinois,  1951;  M.S.C.E.,  1953; 
Eng.D.,  California,  Berkeley,  1961. 

Fred  D.  Stockton,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.C.E.,  Alabama,  1942;  M.E.,  Brown, 
1949;  Ph.D.,  1953. 

The  Civil  Engineering  Department  offers  the 
M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  in  Civil  Engineering, 
Environmental  Engineering,  and  Ocean  En- 
gineering. The  two  latter  programs  and  the 
corresponding  degrees  and  degree  require- 
ments are  described  elsewhere  in  this  Bulletin 
under  the  corresponding  headings.  The  Mas- 
ter of  Science  degree  in  Civil  Engineering  re- 
quires 30  graduate  credits,  of  which  six  must 
be  for  a  thesis  or  project  with  report,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Guidance  Committee.  There 
are  the  following  options,  each  vrith  a  re- 
quired core  of  four  of  five  courses:  Environ- 
mental Engineering,  Fluid  Mechanics  and 
Hydraulics,  Mechanics  and  Structures,  Ocean 
Engineering,  Soil  Mechanics  and  Founda- 
tions, and  Transportation  Engineering. 
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The  only  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Philosophy  are  specified  by  the  Grad- 
uate School.  The  student's  course  of  study,  in- 
cluding both  technical  and  non-technical 
courses  as  well  as  the  dissertation  topic,  is 
determined  by  the  student  and  individual 
guidance  committee.  It  is  intended  that  the 
entire  program,  including  all  non-technical 
courses,  shall  be  related  to  the  candidate's  in- 
terests and  career  plans. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

(Note:  A  new  course  re-nimibering  system  is 
in  effect  as  of  September  1977.  The  former 
number,  where  applicable,  is  in  parenthesis, 
after  the  new  number.) 

505  (605)  Advanced  Surveying 

Elements  of  astronomical,  geodetic,  and 
photogrammetric  surveying;  coordinate 
systems  and  map  projections.  Two  class 
hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisite,  CE  101.  Mr.  Boyer 

511  (611)  Traffic  Engineering 

Engineering  solutions  to  planning,  de- 
sign, and  operations  problems  of  urban 
and  rural  street  and  highway  networks. 
Two  class  hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory 
period.  Prerequisite,  CE  210. 

Mr.  Boyer 

532  Theory  of  Structures  II 

Analysis  of  statically  indeterminate  struc- 
tures. Prerequisite,  CE  230. 

Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Chajes, 
Mr.  Nash,  Mr.  Stockton 

534  Theory  of  Structures  III 

Analysis  of  complex  or  special  structures. 
Prerequisite,  CE  232;  corequisite  CE  331 
and  333.  Mr.  Miller 

535  Matrix  Analysis  of  Structures 

Development  and  use  of  the  flexibility 
and  stiffness  methods  of  matrix  analysis 
for  determinate  and  indeterminate  struc- 
tures. Prerequisite,  CE  232. 
Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Chajes,  Mr.  Stockton 

536  (634)  Advanced  Topics  in  Concrete 

Design  of  various  types  of  reinforced 
concrete-building  frames;  elastic  theory 
and  ultimate-strength  procedures.  Prere- 
quisites, CE  232  and  333.  Mr.  Miller 

540  Strength  of  Materials  II 

Calculation  of  stresses  and  strains  in 
components  of  machines  and  structures. 
Prerequisite,  CE  141. 

Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Chajes,  Mr.  Dzialo, 
Mr.  Stockton,  Mr.  White 


556  Introduction  to  Hydriidynamics 

Mathematical  treatment  of  basic  theor- 
ems of  classical  hydrodynamics;  opten- 
tial  flow,  conformal  mapping,  wave  and 
vortex  motion.  Practical  application  of 
hydrodynamic  principles  to  engineering 
problems.  Prerequisite,  Math  186  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

Mr.  Carver,  Mr.  Colonell 

557  (657)  Theory  of  Hydraulic  Similitude 

Hydraulic  similitude,  dimensional  analy- 
sis, methods  of  obtaining  dynamic  simil- 
arity in  hydraulic  models  in  actual  prac- 
tice, analysis  of  typical  hydraulic  models. 
Prerequisite,  CE  257.  Mr.  Carver 

559  Engineering  Oceanography  (OE  559) 
Physical,  biological,  chemical,  and  geo- 
logical characteristics  of  the  marine  en- 
vironment which  are  relevant  to  ocean 
engineering  activities. 

560  (660)  Hydrology 

The  hydrologic  cycle,  including  preci- 
pitation, runoff,  ground  water,  flood 
routing,  reservoir  sedimentation,  water 
law,  and  applications  of  hydrologic  tech- 
niques to  water  resources  engineering. 
Prerequisite,  CE  260  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  Rao 

561  Open-Channel  Flow 

Steady  flow  in  open  channels,  including 
channel  transitions  and  controls,  sedi- 
ment transport,  and  elementary  design 
of  related  hydraulic  structures.  Prere- 
quisite CE  260.  Mr.  Rao 

562  (662)  Water  Resources  Engineering 

Planning  and  design  of  dams,  reservoirs, 
and  other  related  hydraulic  structures, 
including  analysis  of  existing  and  propos- 
ed water  resources  projects.  Prerequisite, 
CE  260  or  permission  of  instructor. 

565  (665)  Environmental  Institutions 
and  Policies 

Public  policies  and  laws  relating  to  the 
use  and  conservation  of  water,  air,  land 
resources.  Analysis  of  environmental- 
related  governmental  organizations  at 
the  federal,  state,  and  local  levels.  Prere- 
quisite, permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Adrian,  Mr.  Berger 

569  (669)  Water  Supply  and  Wastewater 
Collection 

Sources  of  water;  design  of  intakes  and 
ground  water  wells;  pumps  and  pumping 
stations;  reservoirs,  water  transmission 
and  distribution;  design  of  sanitary  and 
storm  sewer  systems;  appurtenances  and 


special  structures  in  sewer  systems.  Prere- 
quisites: CE  260  and  270  or  equivalent. 
Mr.  LaMotta 

570  (670)  Advanced  Environmental 
Engineering  Principles 

The  underlying  physical,  chemical,  and 
biological  principles  involved  in  engin- 
eering studies  of  air,  water,  and  solid- 
waste  pollution  problems  are  developed. 
Basic  concepts  are  combined  to  model 
pollution -control  systems  and  responses 
of  the  atmospheric,  aquatic,  and  terres- 
trial environments.  Prerequisite,  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

Mr.  DiGiano 

571  (671)  Industrial  Waste  Treatment 
and  Control 

Composition  of  industrial  effluents;  pol- 
lution criteria  and  effects  of  industrial 
wastes  on  receiving  waters;  physical, 
chemical,  and  biological  methods  and 
applications  in  treatment.  Two  class 
hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Lindsey. 

572  (672)  Environmental  Engineering 
Analysis  I 

An  application  of  chemical  principles  to 
environmental  engineering  analysis  with 
specific  reference  to  pollution  indices. 
Two  class  hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory 
period.  Prerequisite,  Chem  112. 

573  (673)  Environmental  Engineering 
Analysis  II 

The  fundamental  microbiological  and 
biochemical  properties  of  the  microor- 
ganisms important  in  environmental  en- 
gineering practice.  Two  class  hours,  one 
3-hour  laboratory  period.  Prerequisite, 
CE  672  or  permission  of  instructor. 

574  (674)  Radiological  Health 
Engineering 

Basic  principles  and  procedures  pertain- 
ing to  the  safe  control,  use,  and  disposal 
of  corrmion  sources  of  ionizing  radiation. 
Mr.  Marcus 

575  Atmospheric  Dispersion  of  Pollutants 

Physical  and  dynamical  properties  of  the 
atmosphere  and  their  effect  on  disper- 
sion of  air-borne  material.  Methods  of 
calculation  of  concentration  fields  in 
simple  and  complex  flowfields.  Practical 
approaches  to  the  analysis  of  diffusion 
from  point,  jet,  and  urban  area  sources. 
Review  of  research  techniques  for  meas- 
uring diffusion  parameters.  Prerequisite, 
Math  174. 
Credit,  2. 
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576  (676)  Solid  Wastes 

Production,  collection,  transportation, 
treatment,  and  disposal  of  solid  waste 
products  (including  municipal,  indus- 
trial, and  agricultural  wastes).  Prerequi- 
site, permission  of  instructor. 

577  (675)  Surface  Water  Quality  Control 

Evaluation  and  control  of  water  quality 
in  streams,  lakes,  and  reservoirs.  Math- 
ematical analyses  of  patterns  of  water 
movement  and  their  relation  to  water 
quality.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  Feng 

581   Materials  in  the  Ocean 
Environment  (OE  581) 
Response  of  materials  to  the  ocean  en- 
vironment, including  theories  of  corro- 
sion, corrosion  control,  fouling  and  an- 
tifouling  systems.  Mr.  Harris 

583  (593)  Public  Policy  and  the 
Use  of  the  Seas  (OE  593) 
Policies  of  the  United  States  and  other 
nations  toward  sovereignty  over  and  use 
of  the  seas.  Laws  and  agreements  rela- 
ting to  jurisdiction  over  oceanic  and  es- 
tuarine  resources  and  arrangements  for 
prevention  of  their  degradation. 
Credit,  2  Mr.  Heronemus 

610  (710)  Transportation  Analysis 
and  Planning 

Analysis  of  traffic  and  transportation  en- 
gineering problems  in  highways,  rail- 
roads and  airports  and  the  planning  rela- 
ted to  those  facilities.  Prerequisite,  per- 
mission of  instructor.  Mr.  Shuldiner 

615  (715)  Pavement  Design 

The  theory  of  flexible  and  rigid  pave- 
ment design:  soil  conditions,  joints,  base 
and  subgrade  material  and  mix. 

Mr.  Boyer 

616  (716)  Transportation  Design 

Design  of  the  visible  features  of  rural  and 
urban  roadways  and  intersections. 

Mr.  Boyer 

630  (730)  Plastic  Steel  Design 

Plastic  analysis  and  design  of  steel 
frames,  plates,  and  shells.  Prerequisites, 
CE  331  and  532. 

Mr.  Chajes,  Mr.  Dzialo,  Mr.  Stockton 

631,632  (731,732)  Civil  Engineering 
Analysis  I,  II 

Mathematical  and  computational  meth- 
ods for  the  solution  of  civil  engineering 
problems.  Topics  include  equilibrium 
problems  in  continuous  systems  and  the 
solution  of  related  self  adjoint  boundary 


value  problems  in  one  or  more  space 
variables;  vibration  and  stability  pro- 
blems, orthogonal  functions,  and  eigen- 
value problems;  propagation  problems 
in  discrete  and  continuous  systems.  Pre- 
requisite: mathematical  background 
covering  topics  in  advanced  engineering 
mathematics. 
Credit,  i  each  semester. 

Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Stockton 

641  (741)  Structural  Dynamics 

Behavior  of  linear  and  non-linear  mech- 
anical systems  subjected  to  periodic  for- 
ces, to  non-periodic  forces  and  to  shock 
loads.  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Chajes, 

Mr.  Dzialo,  Mr.  Nash,  Mr.  White 

642  (742)  Experimental  Stress  Analysis 
Experimental  procedures  for  determina- 
tion of  stresses  and  strains  due  to  static 
and  dynamic  loads.  Mr.  Harris 

645  (745)  Structural  Stability 

Linear  and  non-linear  buckling  of  col- 
umns, frames,  plates  and  shells;  elastic, 
inelastic,  and  finite  deformation  theor- 
ies. Exact  solutions  and  approximate 
solutions  by  energy  and  finite  difference 
methods. 

Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Chajes,  Mr.  Nash 

680  (590)  Engineering  Design  of  System 
Payload  Devices  (OE  590) 
Techniques  for  augmentation  of  man's 
abilities  in  the  seas.  Underwater  illumin- 
ation, manipulative  and  prosthetic  devi- 
ces, tools  and  instriunents  for  underwa- 
ter work.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

690D  Public  Transportation  Systems 

Planning,  design,  and  management  of 
public  transportation  systems  including 
rail,  fixed  route-fixed  schedule  bus,  and 
demand  responsive  programs.  Prere- 
quisite, basic  probability  and  statistics. 
Mr.  Collura,  Mr.  Goss,  Mr.  Shuldiner 

691,692  (850,851)  Seminar 

Presentation  by  the  graduate  student  of 
selected  current  literature  and  research. 
Visiting  lecturers.  One  class  hour. 
Credit,  1. 

697  (801)  Master's  Project 

Research  carried  out  and  reported  under 
the  supervision  of  student's  advisor  as 
partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements 
for  Master's  degree  in  Civil  Engineering 
or  Environmental  Engineering.  May  not 
be  taken  by  those  taking  CE  800, 
Master's  Thesis. 
Credit,  3-6. 


699  (800)  Master's  Thesis 

Minimum  credit,  6. 

700  Special  Problems 

Credit,  3-6. 

720  Theoretical  Soil  Mechanics 

The  behavior  of  soil  masses  subjected  to 
such  forces  as  seepage,  frost  and  imposed 
loads. 

721  Applied  Soil  Mechanics 

Solution  of  case  problems  applying  the 
principles  of  soil  mechanics  to  the  design 
of  embankments,  retaining  walls,  foot- 
ings, raft  foundations,  and  pile  struc- 
tures. Prerequisite,  CE  720. 

Mr.  Bemben,  Mr.  Hendrickson 

722  Seepage  Analysis 

Analytical  study  of  ground  water  and 
seepage  problems  related  to  earth  struc- 
tures. Mr.  Hendrickson. 

723  Shear  Strength  of  Soils 

Survey  of  current  theory  and  research. 
Mr.  Bemben 

724  Submarine  Soil  Mechanics  and 
Foundation  Engineering  (OE  724) 
Exploration  of  marine  sediments,  assess- 
ment of  geotechnical  properties  and 
methods  for  their  alteration,  submarine 
slope  stability,  and  foundation  design 
factors  for  structures  on  and  in  marine 
sediments.  Prerequisite,  CE  220  or  equi- 
valent. Mr.  Bemben 

734  Numerical  Methods  in  Structural 
Mechanics 

Application  of  numerical  methods  to  the 
solution  of  problems  of  structural 
mechanics.  Finite  difference  techniques 
and  other  methods  for  the  solution  of 
problems  in  the  vibration,  stability  and 
equilibrium  of  structural  elements.  Pre- 
requisite, Math  585,  introductory  com- 
puter programming,  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 
Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Stockton 

738  Analysis  and  Design  of  Ocean 
Engineering  Structures  (OE  738) 
Techniques  for  analysis  and  prediction 
of  loading,  performance,  and  durability 
of  fixed  coastal  and  offshore  structures; 
examination  of  structural  design  factors 
peculiar  to  the  marine  environment. 
Prerequisite,  CE/OE  559.  Mr.  Nash 

743  Elasticity 

General  equations  of  the  mathematical 
theory  of  elasticity  in  space.  Plane  strain 
and  plane  stress  in  cartesian,  polar,  and 
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general  orthogonal  coordinates. 

Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Dzialo, 
Mr.  Nash,  Mr.  Stockton 

744  Theory  of  Plates 

Classical  theory  of  plates  as  well  as 
modem  developments.  Relationship  of 
the  general  theory  of  elasticity  to  plate 
theory.  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Dzialo, 

Mr.  Nash,  Mr.  Stockton 

746  Seismic  Analysis  of  Structures 

Principles  of  engineering  seismology  in- 
cluding the  analysis  and  design  of  struc- 
tures to  resist  earthquake  motions.  Prere- 
quisite, CE  741 . 

Mr.  Chajes,  Mr.  Dzialo, 
Mr.  Nash,  Mr.  White 

747  Structural  Dynamics  II 

A  continuation  of  CE  741 .  Emphasis  on 
analysis  of  civil  engineering  structures 
subject  to  various  steady  state  and  tran- 
sient loadings.  Prerequisite,  CE  741. 

Mr.  Chajes,  Mr.  Dzialo 
Mr.  Nash,  Mr.  White 

748  Structural  Shells 

Analysis  of  structural  shells.  Membrane 
theory,  bending  theory  of  shells  of  revo- 
lution, shear  deformation  shell  theory, 
nonlinear  theories,  stability.  Prerequi- 
site, permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Nash 

751  Fluid  Mechanics  of  the  Ocean  (OE  751) 

Introduction  to  geophysical  fluid  dyna- 
mics. Emphasis  on  large-scale  interac- 
tions between  the  atmosphere  and  the 
oceans.  Prerequisite,  CE  256/556  or 
equivalent.  Mr.  Colonell 

752  Ocean  Wave  Theory  (OE  752) 
Classical  theories  of  water  waves,  genera- 
tion and  propagation  of  waves  at  sea; 
observation  and  analysis  of  sea  waves, 
wave  spectra,  sea  forecasting,  and  wave 
effects.  Prerequisite,  CE  256/556  or 
equivalent.  Mr.  Colonell 

763  Subsurface  Hydrology 

Interrelation  of  surface  and  subsurface 
hydrology.  Saturated  and  unsaturated 
flow  in  permeable  media.  Development 
and  utilization  of  subsurface  waters. 
Chemical,  bacteriological,  and  physical 
aspects  of  ground  water  quality.  Deep 
well  liquid  wastes  disposal.  Prerequisite, 
CE  660  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Adrian 

765  Coastal  and  Estuarine 
Hydrodynamics  (OE  765) 
Techniques  for  analysis,  simulation,  pre- 
diction,   and    measurement    of    hydro- 


dynamic  behavior  of  coastal  and  estuar- 
ine waters.  Environmental  considerations 
in  the  planning,  design,  construction, 
and  operation  of  engineering  works  in 
coastal  waters.  Prerequisites,  CE 
256/556  and  CE/OE  559,  or  equivalent. 
Mr.  Colonell 

770  Environmental  Engineering  Design 

Selection,  evaluation,  and  design  of  en- 
virormiental  engineering  processes  and 
systems  based  on  laboratory  evaluations 
and  pilot  plant  studies.  Prerequisites,  CE 
771  and  772. 

Mr.  DiGiano,  Mr.  Lindsey 

771  Unit  Processes  of  Environmental 
Engineering 

Application  of  biological  processes  in  en- 
vironmental engineering:  aerobic  and 
anaerobic  biological  oxidation.  Design  of 
aeration  and  disinfection  subsystems. 
Prerequisite,  CE  669  and  670. 

Mr.  Lindsey 

772  Unit  Operations  of  Environmental 
Engineering 

Application  of  physical  and  chemical 
processes  in  environmental  engineering: 
sedimentation,  flotation,  filtration,  ad- 
sorption, ion  exchange,  drying  and 
chemical  coagulation.  Prerequisites,  CE 
669  and  670.  Mr.  DiGiano 

773  Air  Sampling  and  Analysis 

Applications  of  fluid  mechanics  and  gas 
laws  to  measurement  and  collection  of 
atmospheric  pollutants  which  are  in- 
jurious to  health.  These  pollutants  are 
analyzed  by  various  chemical  techniques. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

774  Advanced  Waste  Treatment 

Application  of  new  techniques  for  treat- 
ment of  waste  water  with  the  ultimate 
objective  of  providing  closed-cycle  use. 
Methods  of  removing  nonbiodegradables 
and  inorganics  from  wastewater  using 
physical  and  chemical  processes.  Prere- 
quisites, CE  771  and  772.      Mr.  DiGiano 

775  Environmental  Systems  Simulation 
Theoretical  and  practical  factors  govern- 
ing simulation  in  environmental  engin- 
eering systems.  Mathematical  models  of 
water  resources,  water  supply,  waste 
treatment  and  disposal  systems.  Prere- 
quisites, Math  187  and  CE  270. 

Mr.  Adrian 

776  Bio-Instrumentation  of 
Environmental  Systems 
Instrumentation   and   analytical  techni- 
ques for  research  on  biological,  biochem- 


ical, and  chemical  systems  influencing 
man's  enviroiunent.  Spectral  theory  and 
absorption  spectroscopy,  chroma- 
tographic and  mass  spectrographic  anal- 
ysis, automatic  analysis  instnunents. 
Prerequisite,  CE  672  or  equivalent. 

780  Mechanics  of  Materials 

Advanced  topics  related  to  the  mechan- 
ical behavior  of  structural  materials. 

Mr.  Harris 

782  (792)  Deep  Ocean  Systems 
Engineering  and  Design  (OE792) 
Systems  engineering  applied  to  analysis 
and  synthesis  of  systems  capable  of  doing 
useful  work  in  the  deep  oceans.  Em- 
phasis on  design  of  deep-submergence 
vehicles.  Three  class  hours,  one  3-hour 
laboratory  period.  Mr.  Heronemus 
Credit,  4. 

783  Structural  Mechanics  of  Deep 
Submersible  Vehicles  (OE  783) 
Elastic  and  inelastic  action  of  pressure 
hull  structure  for  deep  submersible 
vehicles;  design  criteria  for  stiffened 
shells  and  plating  common  to  such 
systems.  Prerequisite,  CE  141  or  CE  240. 

Mr.  Ncish 

784  (794)  Fundamentals  of  Naval 
Architecture  (OE  794) 

Vehicle  buoyancy  and  stability,  vehicle 
resistance  and  production  of  thrust,  mo- 
tion of  surfaced  and  submerged  bodies, 
vehicle  maneuvering  and  control,  towing 
and  mooring  line  analysis.  Three  class 
hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory  period. 
Credit,  4.  Mr.  Heronemus 

785  (795)  Ocean  Engineering 
Field  Laboratory  (OE  795) 
Introduction  to  oceanographic  measure- 
ments and  ocean  engineering  field 
operations.  Emphasis  on  development  of 
practical  approaches  to  problems  in 
ocean  environment.  Prerequisite,  OE 
core  curriculum. 

Credit,  1-6. 

899  (900)  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  18. 
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Graduate  Faculty 

Gilbert  W.  Lawall,  Professor  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Classics,  B.A., 
Oberlin  College,  1957;  Ph.D.,  Yale  Univer- 
sity, 1961. 

Vincent  J.  Cleary,  Associate  Professor  and 
Graduate  Program  Director,  B.S.,  St. 
Joseph's  College,  1954;  M.A.,  Villanova 
University,  1959;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1967. 

Robert  H.  Dyer,  Professor,  B.A.,  Auckland 
University  College,  1954;  M.A.,  University 
of  Nev^  Zealand,  1955. 

Robert  J.  Goar,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Harvard  College,  1954;  M.A.,  Harvard 
University,  1958;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

John  D.  Marry,  Assistant  Professor.  B.A., 
Fordham  University,  1968;  Ph.D.,  Stanford 
University,  1973. 

Edward  Phinney,  Jr.,  Professor,  B.A., 
University  of  Oregon,  1957;  M.A.,  1959; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
1963. 

Elizabeth  Lyding  Will,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Miami  University,  1944;  M.A.,  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  1945;  Ph.D.,  1949. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching 
(M.A.T.)  may  be  earned  in  Latin  and 
Classical  Humanities.  The  program  is  design- 
ed to  prepare  students  for  teaching  careers  in 
secondary  schools.  It  requires  two  full  years  of 
work  and  may  include  study  in  Italy  during 
the  summer.  Teaching  assistantships  and 
summer  scholarships  are  available.  A  mini- 
mum of  39  credits  is  required,  distributed  as 
follows:  21  credits  in  Latin  and  Classical 
Humanities,  nine  credits  in  professional  edu- 
cation, and  nine  credits  in  a  teaching  prac- 
ticum  accompanied  by  a  seminar.  The  credits 
in  Classical  Humanities  may  include  courses 
in  art,  history,  philosophy,  English,  and 
comparative  literature.  Courses  may  be  taken 
at  the  neighboring  colleges  (Amherst,  Mount 
Holyoke,  and  Smith)  under  the  Five  College 
Cooperation  Program.  Supervised  practice 
teaching  is  done  in  Latin  and  classics  courses 
at  the  University  (pre-practicum)  and  in  sec- 
ondary schools  (practicum).  All  students  in 
the  program  must  equip  themselves  with  a 
minor  in  some  other  teaching  field  such  as 
English,  French,  Spanish,  history,  or  mathe- 
matics. At  least  18  credits  of  undergraduate 
and  graduate  work  must  be  earned  in  the  mi- 
nor field.  Much  or  all  of  this  should  be  done 
at  the  undergraduate  level  before  the  student 


enters  the  M.A.T.  program.  Applicants 
should  also  have  completed  courses  in  educa- 
tional or  adolescent  psychology  and  founda- 
tions or  philosophy  of  education  at  the  under- 
graduate level.  Graduation  requirements  in- 
clude demonstration  of  familiarity  with  Latin 
authors  on  a  departmentally  approved  read- 
ing list  and  successful  completion  of  a  com- 
prehensive examination. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

(Note:  A  new  course  re-numbering  system  is 
in  effect  as  of  September  1977.  The  former 
number,  where  applicable,  is  in  parenthesis, 
after  the  new  number.) 

Qassics 

601  (506)  The  Ancient  City 

The  city  and  the  rise  of  city-planning  in 
the  Near  East,  Greece,  and  Italy;  stress 
on  sociological  and  economic  aspects. 
Special  attention  to  Rome  and  its  ur- 
banization in  the  Empire. 

602  (505)  The  Material  World 
of  the  Romans 

The  Romans  as  people  on  the  basis  of  the 
archaeological  evidence  about  their  daily 
lives  (their  houses,  pottery,  coins,  glass, 
textiles).  Special  attention  to  the  finds 
from  Pompeii. 

603  (701)  The  Roman  City 

The  topography,  monuments,  and  daily 
life  of  selected  Roman  cities  with  em- 
phasis on  Rome  itself.  Sociological,  eco- 
nomic, and  environmental  factors  in  an- 
cient city  planning.  May  involve  travel 
and  study  in  Italy.  By  arrangement 
(summer  only). 
Credit,  1-6. 

608  The  Teaching  of  Classical  Humanities 
in  Secondary  Schools 

Guidance  in  preparing  enrichment  ma- 
terial in  language  classes  and  in  design- 
ing and  teaching  courses  dealing  with 
classical  life  and  institutions,  drama,  art, 
mythology,  and  literature  on  the  secon- 
dary level. 

696  (700)  Special  Problems 

Directed    study    of    some    problem    in 
classical  civilization. 
Credit,  1-6. 

698  (610)  Student  Teaching:    Classics 

Supervised  practice  teaching  in  secon- 
dary schools. 
Credits,  1-12. 


Greek 

696  (700)  Special  Problems 

Directed    study    of   some    problems    in 
Greek  literature. 
Credit,  1-6. 

Latin 

505  Oral  Interpretation  of 
Latin  Literature 

Practice    in    the    expressive    reading   of 
Latin  texts.  One  class  hour. 
Credit,  1 

(Two     of     the     following     courses  — Latin 
525-533  — are  offered  each  semester.) 

525  (625)  The  Latin  Political  Tract 

Selections  from  Sallust  and  Caesar  ac- 
companied by  an  historical  and  literary 
analysis  of  their  works. 

526  (626)  Latin  Didactic  Epic 

Selections  from  Lucretius,  Vergil's 
Georgics,  and  Ovid's  Ars  Amatoria. 

527  (627)  Latin  History  and  Biography 

Selections  from  Livy,  Tacitus,  and 
Suetonius. 

528  (628)  Latin  Drama 

Selected  plays  of  Plautus,  Terence,  and 
Seneca. 

529  (629)  Latin  Essays  and  Letters 

The  Roman  mind  as  revealed  in  the 
philosophical  works  of  Cicero  and  the 
moral  epistles  of  Seneca;  Roman  private 
life  and  personal  concerns  as  revealed  in 
the  letters  of  Cicero  and  Phny. 

530  (630)  Latin  Elegiac  Poetry 
Selections  from  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Pro- 
pertius,  and  Ovid. 

531  (631)  Cicero's  Orations 

The  major  orations  of  Cicero  interpreted 
against  their  social  and  political  back- 
ground and  analyzed  according  to  an- 
cient rhetorical  theories. 

532  (632)  Lyric  Poetry 

Selected  lyrics  of  Catullus  and  Horace. 

533  (633)  Vergil's  ^enezrf 

The  entire  poem  with  attention  to  tradi- 
tional and  contemporary  critical  per- 
spectives and  evaluations. 

575  (515)  Advanced  Grammar  and  Style 
Structure  of  the  language;  evolution  of 
grammatical  and  linguistic  concepts  and 
terminology  used  to  describe  them. 
Analysis  of  the  style  of  representative  La- 
tin prose  authors  and  exercises  in  compo- 
sition. 
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607  Teaching  the  Latin  Language 

Methods  and  materials  for  teaching  the 
Latin  language  in  secondary  schools. 
May  be  coordinated  with  practice  teach- 
ing experiences. 

608  Teaching  Latin  Literature 

Methods    and    materials    for    teaching 
Latin   literature    in   secondary   schools. 
May     be     coordinated     with     practice 
teaching  experiences. 
Credit,  1-3. 

692  (790)  Seminar 

Intensive,  advanced  study  of  some  aspect 
of  Latin  literature. 

696  (700)  Special  Problems 

Directed  study  of  some  problem  in  Latin 

literature. 

Credit,  1-6. 

698  (610)  Student  Teaching:    Latin 

Supervised  practice  teaching  in  secon- 
dary schools. 
Credit,  1-12. 

699  (800)  Master's  Thesis 

Research  and  vmting  of  a  master's  thesis. 

Optional. 

Credit,  1-9. 


Graduate  Faculty 

Arthur  Boothroyd,  Associate  Professor, 
B.Sc,  Kingston-upon-Hull,  1957;  Ph.D., 
Manchester,  1968. 

Joseph  R.  Duffy,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
Montclair  State  College,  1968;  M.A.,  1971; 
Ph.D.,  Connecticut,  1974. 

Roy  W.  GengeL  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Knox  College,  1958;  M.S.,  Wisconsin,  1962; 
Ph.D.,  CID-Washington  University,  1968. 

Gerard  L.  Kupperman,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Brooklyn  College,  1967;  M.S.,  1968; 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin,  1970. 

Jay  Melrose,  Professor,  B.A.,  Queens  Col- 
lege, 1948;  M.A.,  1953;  Ph.D.,  Illinois, 
1954. 

Gary  P.  Nerbonne,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Central  Michigan,  1959;  M.A.,  1962; 
Ph.D.,  Michigan  State,  1967. 

E.  Harris  Nober,  Professor,  B.A.,  1951; 
M.A.,  Brooklyn  College,  1952;  Ph.D.,  Ohio 
State,  1957. 

Henry  B.  Peirce,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Massachusetts,  1950;  M.A., 
Michigan,  1955;  Ed.D.,  Boston  University, 
1970. 

Charlena  M.  Seymour,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Howard,  1965;  M.A.,  1967;  Ph.D., 
Ohio  State,  1971. 

Harry  N.  Seymour,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Howard,  1964;  M.A.,  1969;  Ph.D., 
Ohio  State,  1971. 

Gilbert  C.  Tolhurst,  Professor,  B.A.,  1937; 
M.A.,  Brigham  Young,  1946;  Ph.D.,  Iowa, 
1948. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

(Note:  A  new  course  re-numbering  system  is 
in  effect  as  of  September  1977.  The  former 
number,  where  applicable,  b  in  parenthesis, 
after  the  new  number.) 

510  (592)  Language  and  Learning 
Disabilities  in  Children 

Learning  disabilities  associated  with 
physical,  psychological,  and  social  eti- 
ologies. Problems  of  language  develop- 
ment and  cognitive  disorders,  remedial 
practices  in  reading  and  writing  prob- 
lems, and  learning  patterns  of  the  cultur- 
ally disadvantaged.  Diagnostic  assess- 
ment and  educational  processes  out- 
lined. Mr.  Nober 


540  (589)  Nature  and  Needs  of  the 
Hearing  Impaired 

How  impaired  ability  to  communicate 
affects  social,  psychological,  and  educa- 
tional development  of  hearing  impaired 
individuals.  Prerequisite,  permission  of 
instructor  for  non-Comm  Dis  majors. 

Mr.  Gengel 

590A  (700)  Auditory  Processing 
Dysfunction 

Diagnostic  and  remediation  procedtu'es 
for  dealing  with  the  auditorily  percep- 
tually disabled  child.  Topics  include 
auditory  perception,  attention,  memory, 
discrimination  and  learning.  Prerequi- 
sites, Comm  Dis  313,  314  or  equivalents 
and  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Gengel 

590D  (700)  Neurological  Basis  of 
Speech  and  Language 

Central  and  peripheral  nervous  system 
anatomy  and  physiology  and  their  role  in 
normal  speech  and  language;  introduc- 
tion to  neuropathologies  and  their  con- 
tribution to  imderstanding  normal  com- 
munication. Prerequisites,  Comm  Dis 
211,  310-312  or  equivalents.      Mr.  Duffy 

610  (583)  Articulation  Disorders 

The  nature  and  treatment  of  articulation 
disorders.  Ms.  Seymour 

611  (595)  Stuttering 

Review  of  major  theories  regarding 
evaluation,  and  clinical  management  of 
stuttering.  Ms.  Seymour 

612  (781)  Voice  Problems 

Voice  disorders,  organic  and  functional; 
symptoms,  and  principles  and  techni- 
ques of  therapy  and  diagnosis.  Prere- 
quisites, Comm  Dis  210  and  211  or 
equivalents.  Ms.  Seymour 

613  (785)  Neuropathologies  of  Language 
in  Adults 

Underlying  neuropathology,  theory, 
cUnical  characteristics,  concomitant  con- 
ditions, diagnostic  measures,  prognosis, 
treatment  approaches,  and  evidence  of 
treatment  efficacy  related  to  acquired 
disorders  of  language  in  adults.  Prere- 
quisites, Comm  Dis  597  or  equivalent. 

Mr.  Duffy 

614  (794)  Differential  Diagnosis  in 
Speech  and  Language  Disorders 
Review,  analysis  and  demonstrations  of 
diagnostic  procedures  for  assessment  and 
evaluation  of  speech  and  language 
disorders.  Prerequisites,  Comm  Dis  210 
or  416  or  equivalents.  Mr.  Seymour 
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620  (392)  Counseling  in  Communication 
Disorders 

Characteristics  and  types  of  counseling  in 
communication  disorders;  emphasis  on 
client-clinician  relationship.  Mr.  Peirce 

621  (790)  Studies  in  American  Dialects 

Review  of  literature  and  research  in 
American  dialectology;  emphasis  on  pro- 
cedures of  diagnosis  and  treatment  for 
communication  disorders  among  popu- 
lations whose  speech  and  language  are 
nonstandard.  Mr.  Seymour 

622  (791)  Management  of  Communication 
Disorder  Programs 

Investigation,  management  and  supervi- 
sion of  speech  pathology  and  audiology 
programs  in  public  schools,  rehabilita- 
tion centers,  hospital  clinics,  and  in 
special-education  residential  settings. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Melrose 

623  (784)  Oro-Facial  Speech  Disorders 

Causes  and  classifications  of  congenital 
oro-facial  anomalies.  Speech,  hearing, 
language  and  related  characteristics  of 
the  cleft  palate  population  and  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  velopharyngeal  in- 
competence and  associate  problems. 
Prerequisites,  Comm  Dis  211,  310-312  or 
equivalents.  Mr.  Duffy 

624  (786)  Motor  Speech  Disorders 

Theory  and  research  related  to  the 
underlying  pathology,  salient  features, 
confirmatory  signs,  and  diagnostic  and 
treatment  approaches  to  dysarthrias  and 
apraxia  of  speech  in  children  and  adults. 
Prerequisites,  Comm  Dis  597  or  equiva- 
lent. Mr.  Duffy 

630  (783)  Introduction  to  Graduate 

Research  in  Communication  Disorders 

Research  strategies  and  their  applica- 
tions to  research  problems  relating  to 
normal  and  pathological  speech,  hearing 
and  language  processes.  History  of 
research  in  areas  relating  to  Com- 
munication Disorders;  university  re- 
search resources;  role  of  statistics  in 
speech,  hearing  and  language  research 
problems;  evaluation  of  research. 

Mr.  Nerbonne 

640  (788)  Advanced  Clinical  Audiology 

Theories,  methodologies,  and  pro- 
cedures for  special  diagnostic  testing  in 
audiology.  Hearing,  selection  and 
evaluation  procedures.  Prerequisites, 
Comm  Dis  313,  314  or  equivalents. 

Mr.  Boothroyd,  Mr.  Kupperman 


641  (586)  Aural  Rehabilitation  of  the 
Hearing  Handicapped 

Techniques  of  speechreading  for  hard  of 
hearing  children  and  adults,  needs  for 
amplification  and  auditory  training,  case 
management  of  the  hearing  impaired 
child  and  adult.  Laboratory  practice 
with  prepared  lesson  plans.  Prerequisite, 
Comm  Dis  313  or  equivalent. 

Mr.  Gengel 

642  (793)  Hearing  Aids  and  Amplification 

The  nature  and  types  of  amplifying 
systems  employed  with  hearing-handi- 
capped. Electro-acoustic  characteristics 
including  gain,  power,  acoustic  re- 
sponse, distortion,  etc.  Principles  and 
methods  of  selection  and  usage  of  hear- 
ing aids.  Prerequisite,  Comm  Dis  640  or 
equivalent. 

Mr.  Boothroyd,  Mr.  Kupperman 

643  (787)  Hearing  Conservation  and 
Industrial  Audiology 

Identification  and  management  of  the 
hearing-impaired  in  hospitals,  public 
schools,  and  industry.  Noise  control  and 
other  preventative  measures.  Prerequi- 
site, Comm  Dis  313  or  equivalent. 

Mr.  Tolhurst 

644  (789)  Educational  Audiology 

Investigation  and  evaluation  of  the  re- 
cent research  and  advances  in  knowledge 
concerning  the  auditory  capacities,  and 
the  management  of  audiological  pro- 
blems. Prerequisites,  Comm  Dis  313, 
314,  641  or  equivalents.  Mr.  Nober 

645  (792)  Theories  of  Hearing 

Current  acoustic,  psychophysiological, 
physical,  anatomical,  psychological  and 
clinical  aspects  of  audition,  and  the 
theories  of  hearing  developed  to  explain 
them.  Prerequisites,  Comm  Dis  211,  311, 
313,  314  or  equivalents.         Mr.  Tolhurst 

650  (881)  Acoustic  Phonetics 

The  acoustic  characteristics  of  speech; 
distinctive  acoustic  features  of  phonetic 
elements  and  their  relations  to  produc- 
tion and  reception;  emphasis  on  labora- 
tory approaches.  Student  research  pro- 
jects. Prerequisite,  Comm  Dis  630  or 
equivalent.  Mr.  Nerbonne 

651  (882)  Physiological  Phonetics 

The  physiological  processes  involved  in 
speech  and  voice  production;  distinctive 
physiological  features  of  phonetic  ele- 
ments; laboratory  approaches.  Student 
research  projects.  Prerequisite,  Comm 
Dis  630  or  equivalent. 

Mr.  Tolhurst 


691  (884)  Graduate  Seminar  in 
Communication  Disorders 

Analysis  and  discussion  of  major  pro- 
blems in  the  field  of  conununication  dis- 
orders. One  of  the  following  topics  is  us- 
ually offered:  a)  commimication  disor- 
ders and  the  teacher,  b)  communication 
disorders  in  geriatrics,  c)  communication 
disorders  and  medicine,  d)  the  non-ver- 
bal child,  e)  eletro-physiologic  audiome- 
try and  f)  speech  audiometry.  Prerequi- 
site, permission  of  instructor.  May  be  re- 
peated for  credit. 
Maximum  credit,  9. 

692  Medical  Audiology 

Advanced  principles  and  practices  of 
audiologist  relative  to  differential  diag- 
nosis, otological  surgery,  and  medical  in- 
tervention, research.  Clinical  practicum 
included.  Prerequisites,  Comm  Dis  313, 
314,  640,  641,  642  or  equivalents. 

Mr.  Nober 

696  (700)  Special  Problems 

Independent  study  in  special  subjects. 
Not  more  than  9  credits  may  be  applied 
toward  the  M.A.  degree. 
Credit,    1-3   each   semester;    maximum 
credit,  9. 

697  (700)  Public  School  Speech 
and  Hearing  Therapy 

Role  of  speech  therapist  in  school  system. 
Ms.  Seymour 

698  (588)  Clinical  Practice  in 
Communication  Disorders 

Supervised  clinical  practice  with  children 
and  adults  with  various  speech,  lang- 
uage, and  hearing  disorders;  group  and 
individual  therapy  techniques;  on-cam- 
pus  and  off-campus  experiences. 

699  (800)  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  3-6. 

899  (900)  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  18 
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Graduate  Faculty 

Kenneth  L.  Brown,  Associate  Professor  and 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
munication Studies,  B.S.,  Syracuse,  1955; 
M.A.,  1960;  Ph.D.,  Northwestern,  1965. 

Vernon  E.  Cronen,  Associate  Professor  and 
Graduate  Program  Director,  B.A.,  Ripen 
College,  1963;  M.A.,  1968;  Ph.D.,  Illinois, 
1970. 

Vincent  M.  Bevilacqua,    Professor,  B.A., 
1957;  M.A.,  Emerson,  1958;  Ph.D.,  Illinois, 
1961. 

Jane  Blankenship,  Professor,  B.A.,  Akron, 
1956;  M.A.,  1957;  Ph.D.,  Illinois,  1961. 

Jennings  Bryant,  Assistant  Professor,  A.B., 
Davidson  College,  1967;  M.Div.,  Louisville 
Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary,  1971; 
Ph.D.,  Indiana,  1974. 

Leslie  K.  Davis,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
Slippery  Rock  State  College,  1968;  M.S.,  In- 
diana State  University,  1969;  Ph.D.,  Penn- 
sylvania State,  1975. 

Richard  D.  Harper,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Vennont,  1948;  M.A.,  1949;  Ph.D., 
Wisconsin,  1951. 

Fern  L.  Johnson,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
Minnesota,  1968;  M.A.,  Northwestern, 
1969;  Ph.D.,  Minnesota,  1974. 

Ronald  J.  Matlon,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Indiana  State,  1960;  M.S.,  1962; 
Ph.D.,  Purdue,  1966. 

Nancy  T.  Mihevc,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  1968;  M.A.,  1969;  Ph.D.,  Illinois, 
1974. 

W.  Barnett  Pearce,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Carson-Newman  College,  1965;  M.A., 
1968;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  University,  1969. 

William  K.  Price,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Maryland,  1954;  M.A.,  1960;  Ph.D., 
Wisconsin,  1964. 

Ronald  E.  Reid,  Professor,  B.A.,  Pepper- 
dine  College,  1950;  M.A.,  New  Mexico, 
1951;  Ph.D.,  Purdue,  1954. 

Maurice  E.  Shelby,  Jr.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, B.A.,  Washington,  1960;  Ph.D., 
Ohio  State,  1963. 

Hermann  G.  Stelzner,  Professor,  B.A., 
Emerson,  1953,  M.A.,  1955;  Ph.D.,  Illinois, 
1957. 

Richard  L.  Stromgren,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Massachusetts,  1954;  M.A.,  North- 
western, 1958. 


The  Department  of  Communication  Studies 
offers  programs  leading  toward  the  M.A.  and 
Ph.D.  degrees. 

The  Conmiunication  Studies  Department  is 
concerned  wdth  the  process  by  which  people 
are  linked  through  the  creation,  transmission, 
and  interpretation  of  messages.  The  study  of 
this  process  embraces  historical-critical, 
descriptive,  and  experimental  methods.  The 
process  is  analyzed  from  several  foci  of  con- 
cern. These  include  the  organization  and 
function  of  media  systems,  the  process  of  in- 
terpersonal and  mass  communication,  the 
history  of  communication  and  rhetorical 
theory,  media  institutions  development,  social 
impact  of  communication,  the  criticism  and 
evaluation  of  communication,  and  com- 
munication education. 

Graduate  students  pursuing  a  Ph.D.  in  Com- 
munication Studies  may  elect  to  focus 
primarily  on  Interpersonal  Communication 
and  Rhetoric  or  on  Mass  Communication; 
however  all  candidates  are  required  to  pursue 
course  work  in  both  areas.  The  Interpersonal 
Communication  and  Rhetoric  focus  empha- 
sizes face-to-face  communication  and  utUizes 
a  variety  of  methodologies  for  the  develop- 
ment of  human  commimication  theory  and 
the  improvement  of  communication  based 
upon  strong  research  foundations.  Similarly, 
the  Mass  Communication  focus  embraces  a 
wide  range  of  methods  in  stressing  the  func- 
tion of  mediated  communication  — film, 
broadcasting,  and  print  — also  stresses  theory 
development  and  criticism  with  special  atten- 
tion to  the  systemic  and  institutional  charac- 
teristics of  himian  conmiunication.  The 
Ph.D.  program  prepares  students  for  academ- 
ic careers  and  for  research  and  development 
positions  in  commercial  and  public  media. 

The  department  requires  a  research  tool.  It  is 
up  to  the  student's  Guidance  Committee  to 
require  the  specific  competencies  deemed  ap- 
propriate to  the  candidate's  research.  For  ex- 
ample, students  doing  quantitative  research 
would  probably  need  advanced  work  in 
statistics  or  computer  science;  students  doing 
historical-critical  research  in  classical  rhetoric 
probably  need  a  reading-knowledge  of  one  or 
more  languages. 

Candidates  for  the  M.A.  degree  select  one  of 
the  following  major  areas  of  concentration :  1 ) 
mass  communications,  2)  communication  and 
rhetorical  theory,  or  3)  communication  edu- 
cation. 

Graduate  work  leading  to  an  M.A.  in  mass 
communications  provides  the  student  with  an 
academic  background  for  entering  the  com- 


munications industries  in  either  educational 
or  commercial  media,  and  provides  a  founda- 
tion for  doctoral  study.  The  M.A.  in  Com- 
munication and  Rhetorical  Theory  emphasiz- 
es theoretical,  historical,  and  critical  studies 
of  these  subjects  and  is  designed  primarily  to 
prepare  students  for  doctoral  study  zmd  for 
careers  in  college  and  university  teaching  and 
research.  Graduate  work  leading  to  the  M.A. 
in  Communication  Education  is  a  more 
general  course  of  study  to  prepare  candi 
dates  for  community  college  and  secondary 
school  teaching  of  interpersonal  communica- 
tion, rhetoric,  debate,  theatre  and  mass 
communication . 

Applicants  to  the  graduate  program  should 
meet  all  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
Graduate  School  and  either  have  a  good 
undergraduate  background  in  communica- 
tion studies  or  proceed  to  correct  deficiencies 
without  graduate  credit. 

The  M.A.  degree  is  offered  under  a  thesis  and 
non-thesis  option.  Candidates  must  complete 
a  minimum  of  30  credits  for  both  options. 
The  thesis  option  allows  up  to  six  credits  for 
the  thesis.  A  minimum  of  60  credits  beyond 
the  bachelor's  degree,  exclusive  of  credits  for 
the  dissertation,  is  required  for  the  Ph.D. 
Plans  of  study  are  prepared  individually  in 
consultation  with  faculty  advisers. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

(Note:  A  new  course  re-niunbering  system  is 
in  effect  as  of  September  1977.  The  former 
niunber,  where  applicable,  is  in  parenthesis, 
after  the  new  number.) 

514  (550)  Conununication  and 
Language  Theory 

The  nature  of  speech  and  language,  and 
the  process  involved  in  acquiring, 
imderstanding,  and  producing  speech 
and  language.  Prerequisite,  permission 
of  instructor .  Ms .  Johnson 

537  (532)  Broadcasting  and 
the  Government 

The  role,  function,  and  effect  of  regula- 
tion on  broadcasting.  Prerequisite, 
Comm  Studies  121.  Mr.  Shelby 

546  (527)  Film  Theory  and  Criticism 

Basic  theories  of  film  communication; 
various  film  modes  and  structures. 
Development  of  bases  for  evaluation  of 
films  according  to  communicative  and 
aesthetic  values.  Prerequisite,  Comm 
Studies  340.  Mr.  Stromgren 
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563  (505)  Classical  Rhetorical  Theory 

Major  rhetorical  theories  from  their 
emergence  in  ancient  Greece  to  the  late 
Roman  Empire.  Emphasis  on  the 
Sophists,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Hermagoras, 
Cicero,  Quintillian,  and  St.  Augustine. 

565  (511)  Contemporary 
Rhetorical  Theory 

Contemporary  philosophical  approaches 
to  rhetorical  theory.  Selected  major  con- 
temporary theorists  such  as  Weaver, 
Richards,  Burke,  Duncan,  McLuhan, 
and  Perelman.  Miss  Blankenship 

570  (670)  Children  and  Speech 
Communication 

Nature  and  role  of  speech  communica- 
tion in  the  elementary  classroom. 
Emphasizes  development  of  speech  be- 
haviors, child-child  and  child-adult  com- 
munication, and  curriculum  applica- 
tions. 

572  (672)  Teaching  Speech 

Communication  in  the  Secondary 
School 

Systematic  instruction  in  speech  com- 
munication in  the  secondary  school.  Em- 
phasis on  teaching  philosophy,  classroom 
problems  and  procedures,  methods  and 
materials. 

575  (715)  Directing  the  Forensic  Program 

Problems  related  to  forensic  programs: 
coaching  individual  and  group  activities, 
judging,  tournament  administration, 
and  administration  of  the  entire  forensics 
program.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  Matlon 

612  (720)  Seminar  in  Media 
Research  Methods 

Introduction  to  the  applications  of  de- 
scriptive, exfjerimental,  critical,  and  his- 
torical research  methodologies  to  the 
field  of  human  communication.  May  be 
repeated  for  a  total  of  6  credits. 

641   (734)  Film  and  Society: 

The  Cinema  as  a  Social  Force 

The  effective  and  reflective  roles  of  film 
in  society.  Emphasis  on  the  relationship 
of  society  to  the  structure,  development, 
function,  and  effects  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture. 

655  (718)  Seminar  in  Public  Address 

Selected  topics  in  the  history  and 
criticism  of  public  address.  Prerequisite, 
permission  of  instructor.  May  repeat  for 
a  total  of  6  credits.  Mr.  Reid 


661  (719)  Seminar  in  Rhetorical  Theory 

Selected  topics  in  rhetorical  theory; 
detailed  consideration  of  the  relationship 
of  rhetoric  to  other  disciplines,  specific 
concepts,  periods,  and  figures.  Prere- 
quisite, permission  of  instructor.  May 
repeat  for  a  total  of  6  credits. 

662  (614)  Approaches  to  Rhetorical 
Criticism 

Various  critical  approaches  to  rhetorical 
transactions.  Historical,  Formalist,  So- 
ciocultural,  Psychological,  and  Arche- 
typal. Mr.  Stelzner 

666  (507)  Rhetoric  and  Social  Change 
in  America 

A  survey  of  the  rhetorical  strategies  of 
various  American  social  movements  such 
as  the  American  Revolution,  the  populist 
movement,  and  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment. Mr.  Reid 

671  (770)  History  of  Communication 
Education 

Speech  pedagogy  from  ancient  Greece  to 
the  present.  Emphasis  on  speech-com- 
munication education  in  America. 

Mr.  Brown 

696  (700)  Special  Problems 

Independent  study  in  special  subjects  for 
Master's  or  first -year  graduate  students. 
No  more  than  9  credits  may  be  applied 
toward  the  M.A.  degree. 
Credit,  1-3  each  semester;  maximum 
credit,  9. 

698  (375)  Practicum:    Student  Teaching 
in  Speech,  Secondary  School 

Supervised  student  teaching  in  speech  in 
grades  seven  through  twelve.  Students 
should  plan  to  devote  full  time  to  this  in- 
ternship. Required  of  graduate  students 
seeking  state  teacher  certification. 
Credit,  12-15. 

699  (800)  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  3-6. 

711  (714)  Experimental  Studies  in 
Persuasion  Theory 

Scientific  study  of  the  interplay  of  inter- 
personal and  mass  communication  in 
persuasion.  Critical  review  of  prevailing 
research  paradigms.  Prerequisites, 
COMSTU  612  or  equivalent. 

Mr.  Cronen 

712  (659)  Political  Communication 

Diffusion  of  persuasive  political  com- 
munications through  standard  and 
created  media.  Examination  of  cam- 
p<ugn  techniques  (;.  e. ,  research  on  issues 


and  themes,  electorate  polling,  thematic 
media  approaches,  campaign  strategies) 
in  management  and  administration. 

Ms.  Mihevc 

731   (721)  Seminar  in  Broadcasting 

Revolving  topics  including  media 
criticism,  broadcasting  and  the  presiden- 
cy, international  media  systems,  cable 
television,  systems  theory  analysis  of 
media  institutions,  etc.  Prerequisites,  9 
upper  division  hours  in  mass  com- 
munications and  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. May  repeat  for  credit.  Credit  not 
granted  for  the  same  topic  twice. 

741   (722)  Seminar  in  Film 

Intensive  study  of  topics  in  film  history, 
theory,  and  criticism.  Revolving  topics. 
Prerequisite,  9  upper-division  hours  in 
mass  communications  and  permission  of 
instructor.  Course  may  be  repeated; 
credit  not  granted  for  the  same  topic 
tvnce.  Mr.  Stromgren 

752  (713)  Theories  of  Language  and  Style 

Revolving  topics  including  language  and 
sex  roles,  conversation  analysis,  history  of 
language  and  style  theory,  application  of 
language  and  style  to  rhetoricjd  theory 
and  criticism.  Prerequisite,  permission  of 
instructor. 

771  Seminar  in  Communication  Pedagogy 

Selected  topics  relevant  to  the  principles 
and  methods  of  teaching  communica- 
tion. Attention  to  communication  and 
rhetorical  theory.  Mr.  Brown 

796  (700)  Special  Problems 

Independent  study  in  special  subjects  for 
doctoral  level  graduate  students. 
Credit,    1-3   each   semester;   maximum 
credit,  6. 

811  (810)  Seminar  in  Research 
Topics  and  Methods 

Emphasis  on  multivariate  statistical 
techniques  and  scaling  in  human  com- 
munication reseach.  Offered  as  needed 
for  doctoral  students.  Prerequisties, 
COMSTU  612  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

821  (707)  Seminar  in  Mass 
Communications 

Revolving  topics  with  focus  on  the  social 
impact  of  mass  communications.  Subject 
areas  include:  media  and  the  socializa- 
tion process,  erotica,  theory  of  mass 
entertainment,  media  and  violence,  the 
media  and  minority  problems.  Prere- 
quisite, permission  of  instructor. 
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861   (812)  Seminar  in  Contemporary 
Rhetorical  Practice  and  Criticism 

Intensive  study  and  analysis  of  the  speak- 
ing and  writing  generated  by  a  major 
pubhc  controversy,  1930  to  the  present. 
Miss  Blankenship,  Mr.  Stelzner 

896  (700)  Special  Problems 

Independent  study  in  special  subjects  for 
advanced  doctoral  level  students. 
Credit,    1-3    each    semester;    maximum 
credit,  9. 

899  (900)  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit.  12. 


Graduate  Faculty 

Sarah  N.  La  wall,  Professor  and  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Comparative 
Literature,  B.A.,  Oberlin,  1956;  Ph.D., 
Yale,  1961. 

C.    William  Moebius,  Associate  Professor 
and  Graduate  Program  Director,  B.A., 
Lawrence  (Wis.),  1963;  Ph.D.,S.U.N.Y.  at 
Buffalo,  1969. 

Warren  D.  Anderson,  Professor,  B.A., 
Haverford,  1942;  B.A.,  Oxon,  1949;  M.A., 
Harvard,  1947;  Ph.D.,  1954. 

David  R.  Lenson,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Princeton,  1967;  M.A.,  1970;  Ph.D., 
1971. 

Don  E.  Levine,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
Columbia,  1964;  M.A.,  Princeton,  1967; 
Ph.D.,  1972. 

Elizabeth  P.  Martin,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.  Ed.,  Northwestern,  1960;  M.A., 
California  at  Berkeley,  1964;  Ph.D.,  1972. 

Lucien  M.  Miller,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  California  at  Berkeley,  1961;  M.A., 
1963;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

Frederic  Will,  Professor,  B.A.,  Indiana, 
1949;  Ph.D.,  Yale,  1954. 

Associated  Faculty 

Eric  M.  Beekman,  Associate  Professor  of 
Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

Thomas  Cassirer,  Professor  of  French 

Arthur  F.  Kinney,  Professor  of  English. 

Sara  Lennox,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ger- 
manic Languages  and  Literatures. 

Julius  Lester,  Lecturer  in  Afro-American 
Studies. 

Paul  Mankin,  Professor  of  French. 

Paul  L.  Mariani,  Professor  of  English. 

William  E.  Naff,  Associate  Professor  of 
Japanese. 

Alex  R.  Page,  Professor  of  English. 

Dennis  Porter,  Associate  Professor  of 
French. 

Eva  Schiffer,  Associate  Professor  of  Ger- 
manic Languages  and  Literatures. 

Sara  Sturm  Maddox,  Professor  of  French 
and  Italian. 

Laszlo  M.  Tikos,  Professor  of  Slavic 
Languages  and  Literatures. 


Associated  Five-College  Graduate 
Faculty 

Edith  Kern,  Doris  Silbert  Professor  of  Com- 
parative Literature  (Smith  College). 

The  Department  of  Comparative  Literature 
offers  graduate  work  leading  to  the  degrees  of 
Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
Facilites  and  staff  are  available  for  specialized 
work  in  classical  tradition  studies  and  in 
medieval.  Renaissance,  Romantic,  modem 
and  contemporary  European  literature,  as 
well  as  in  literary  theory  and  criticism. 
Courses  or  seminars  dealing  with  genres, 
themes,  or  movements  are  regularly  offered  as 
well.  It  is  also  possible  to  specialize  in  the 
study  of  Dutch  literature  or  of  classical  and 
modem  Chinese  and  Japanese  literature. 
Graduate  courses  in  Comparative  Literature 
are  open  to  all  qualified  graduate  students 
and  may,  vrith  prior  approval  of  the  other 
department  or  program  concerned,  be  taken 
to  meet  a  foreign  language  requirement. 

Prerequisites  for  Admission  to  the 
M.A.  or  Ph.D.  Program 

(beyond  the  usual  requirements  of  the 
Graduate  School). 

Undergraduate  Degree 

Applicants  must  possess  a  bachelor's  degree  or 
a  recognized  foreign  equivalent,  either  with  a 
major  in  a  language-literature  field  or  award- 
ed upon  completion  of  substantial  literary 
studies. 

Languages 

All  applicants  are  required  to  have  studied  at 
least  two  major  languages  besides  English. 
One  of  the  two  must  be  either  French  or  Ger- 
man. Ph.D.  applicants  should  have  com- 
pleted at  least  three  years'  study  of  their  first 
foreign  language,  and  two  of  their  second. 
M.A.  applicants  should  have  completed  at 
least  three  years  of  their  first  foreign  language 
and  one  year  of  their  second.  Ph.D.  can- 
didates are  expected  to  show  competence  in 
one  ancient  language  (Greek,  Latin,  Classical 
Chinese,  etc.) 

An  entering  student  who  does  not  show  lang- 
uage competence  by  previous  study  may  dem- 
onstrate competence  in  one  of  the  following 
ways:  a)  An  examination,  normally  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  appropriate  language  de- 
partment; b)  Two  semesters  of  undergraduate 
courses  beyond  the  grammar  level,  passed 
vrith  a  grade  of  B  or  better;  c)  One  graduate 
course  or  seminar  in  the  appropriate  language 
department,  passed  with  a  grade  of  B  or  bet- 
ter. 
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Grade  Point  Average 

The  applicant  should  have  a  g^ade  point 
.average  equivalent  to  at  least  3.0  out  of  a 
possible  4.0. 

Examinations 

Applicants  are  required  to  have  taken  the 
Graduate  Record  Examination  before  apply- 
ing, or  to  take  it  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
thereafter.  Non-native  speakers  of  English  are 
required  to  take  the  Test  of  English  as  a 
Foreign  Language  (TOEFL.) 

Written  work 

Applicants  are  required  to  submit  directly  to 
the  Department  an  example  of  their  written 
work  with  their  application.  This  should  dem- 
onstrate critical  handling  of  literary  material, 
preferably  including  non- English  texts.  The 
paper  need  not  be  written  in  English. 

THE  DOCTOR  OF 
PHILOSOPHY  DEGREE 

Qualification 

Successful  completion  of  the  qualifying  pro- 
cedure entitles  the  student  to  M.A.  degree 
candidacy,  and  enables  him  or  her  to  proceed 
with  preparations  for  the  Preliminary  Com- 
prehensive Examination,  beginning  vnth  the 
formation  of  a  guidance  committee.  The 
qualifying  procedure  involves  competence  in 
foreign  languages  and  satisfactory  perfor- 
mance on  a  qualifying  examination  to  be  bas- 
ed on  reading  lists  prepared  by  the  student 
and  the  student's  advisory  committee.  The  ex- 
amination will  include  both  written  and  oral 
portions:  the  total  time  for  the  examination 
will  be  about  three  hours. 

Langtiages 

Students  are  required  to  demonstrate  com- 
petence in  two  foreign  languages,  one  of 
which  may  be  Latin  or  Greek.  This  require- 
ment may  be  met  by  a  satisfactory  perfor- 
mance in  a  two-hour  written  examination; 
other  options  are  also  available.  Students  in 
European  literature  must  offer  a  working 
knowlege  of  both  French  and  German. 

Program  of  Study 

The  balance  among  the  main  constituent 
elements  of  a  candidate's  course  of  study  will 
necessarily  vary  with  individual  circum- 
stances. The  following  kinds  of  competence, 
however,  are  taken  to  characterize  the  holder 
of  a  Ph.D.  in  Comparative  Literature:  a 
knowledge  of  one  language  and  its  literature 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  respect  of  specialists; 
a  reading  knowledge  of  three  major  European 
or  Oriental  languages  (ancient  or  modem)  in 
addition  to  English;  a  wide  command  of  the 
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literature  of  one  main  historical  period;  abili- 
ty to  make  serviceable  use  of  at  least  three 
literatures,  one  of  which  may  be  English;  a 
reading  competence  in  a  classical  language; 
and  training  in  research  method,  literary 
translation,  and  problems  of  criticism. 

Requirements 

Work  in  the  major  literature  requires  histor- 
ical coverage  from  the  earliest  literary  forms 
of  the  language  to  the  present,  with  emphasis 
either  on  a  genre  or  on  a  major  period,  and  a 
thorough  reading  knowledge  of  the  language. 
Work  in  the  second  and  third  literatures  re- 
quires coverage  of  the  period  or  genre  related 
to  the  field  of  emphasis  in  the  major  lit- 
erature. Reading  knowledge  of  the  languages 
involved  should  be  very  good  in  the  case  of  the 
second  literature  and  good  in  the  case  of  the 
third.  Finally,  work  in  comparative  Literature 
courses  and  seminars  will  be  determined  ac- 
cording to  the  candidate's  needs  in  acquiring 
abiUty  to  deal  with  the  broad  demands  of  the 
discipline  and  the  more  limited  ones  of  his  or 
her  special  field. 

Preliminary  Comprehensive  Examination 
The  Comprehensive  Committee  works  with 
the  student  to  formulate  the  list  of  topics  on 
which  the  Comprehensive  Examination  is  bas- 
ed. A  topic  is  a  conceptual  issue  of  con- 
siderable breadth.  The  purpose  of  the  in- 
dividual topic  is  to  permit  the  exploration  and 
synthesis  of  a  critical  problem  within  a  broad 
spectrum  of  literary  expressions,  works,  au- 
thors, and  traditions.  More  than  one  critical 
approach  to  individual  literary  texts  shall  be 
reflected  among  the  topics. 

The  examination  will  include  both  written 
and  oral  portions,  and  also  a  passage  for  tex- 
tual analysis.  Students  have  the  option  of 
vmting  substantial  papers  to  satisfy  a  number 
of  topics.  Successful  completion  of  this  ex- 
amination allows  the  candidate  to  proceed  to 
the  dissertation. 

The  Dissertation 

The  dissertation  may  deal  with  any  subject  in 
literary  history,  or  with  the  comparison  of  tex- 
ts, in  the  original  languages  of  works  from  two 
or  more  literatures.  A  translation  dissertation 
may  be  proposed,  provided  that  it  is  prefaced 
by  an  extensive  introduction,  vnth  a  level  of 
analysis  appropriate  to  a  doctoral  dissertation. 
The  introduction  should  deal  with  theories 
and  specific  problems  of  the  translation. 

THE  MASTER  OF  ARTS 
DEGREE 

Two  types  of  M.A.  degrees  are  offered  in 
Comparative  Literature.  Students  who  do  not 


plan  to  proceed  to  the  Ph.D.  will  normally 
choose  the  M.A.  with  thesis;  the  M.A. 
without  thesis  should  be  elcted  as  a  degree 
plan  by  students  planning  doctoral  study. 

Program  of  Study 

A  minimum  of  30  graduate  credit  hours  will 
be  required  in  all  cases.  The  following  is  to  be 
included:  12  graduate  credits  in  a  major 
literature,  6  graduate  credits  in  a  second 
literature  studied  in  the  original  language, 
and  6  graduate  credits  in  Comparative 
Literature  courses.  One  of  the  Comparative 
Literature  courses  must  be  Comparative 
Literature  552  (676)  Theories  of  Comparative 
Literature;  another  must  be  a  course  that 
combines  theoretical  perspectives  wfith  prac- 
tical criticism.  Students  who  elect  the  M.A. 
writhout  thesis  must  take  at  least  9  credits  in  a 
second  literature  and  also  in  Comparative 
Literature. 

Examinations 

All  candidates  for  the  M.A.  are  required  to 
take  an  examination  that  will  include  both 
written  and  oral  portions:  the  total  time  for 
the  examination  will  be  about  three  hours. 

Thesis 

The  thesis  is  intended  to  demonstrate  ability 
to  formulate  and  explore  a  specific  literary 
problem.  The  student  must  present  a  brief 
prospectus  to  the  advisory  committee  for  ap- 
proval. A  thesis  consisting  of  a  translation 
preceded  by  a  substantial  critical  introduc- 
tion may  be  approved,  subject  to  conditions 
similar  to  those  applying  to  doctoral  transla- 
tion dissertations. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

(Note:  A  new  course  re-numbering  system  is 
in  effect  as  of  September  1977.  The  former 
number,  where  applicable,  is  in  parenthesis, 
after  the  new  number.) 

501  (647)  Literature  and  Music 

Relations  between  literature  and  music 
from  Plato  to  Samuel  Beckett.  Em- 
phasis on  the  aesthetics  of  Schopen- 
hauer and  the  Wagnerian  synthesis. 

512  (671)  Eurojiean  Epic  Poetry 

Literary  analysis  of  major  classical  and 
Renaissance  epics.  Emphasis  on  their 
intrinsic  qualities  as  works  of  art.  Speci- 
fic epic  techniques  and  the  epic  tradi- 
tion. 

513  (607)  The  Literary  Genre 

Study  of  a  major  or  minor  category  of 
literature  through  theoretical  ap- 
proaches and  the  close  reading  of  repre- 
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sentative  texts  from  several  literatures. 
Topics  may  include  the  concept  of  gen- 
re itself. 

514  (651)  The  Symbolist  Movement 

The  development  of  symbolism  in 
English,  French,  and  German  of  the 
19th  and  20th  centuries. 

515  (652)  Modern  Drama 

Currents  in  Western  drama  since  Ibsen: 
Naturalism,  symbolism,  neo-Romanti- 
cism,  expressionism,  folk  drama  and 
fantasy,  epic  realism,  and  the  "gro- 
tesque" or  "absurd"  theatre  are  possible 
topics. 

516  (661)  Contemporary  Novel 

Commitment  and  innovation  in  the 
modem  novel.  The  nature  of  literary 
and  extraliterary  influences,  trends, 
and  themes  that  define  and  establish 
the  current  major  traditions  of  the  nov- 
el. 

523  (621)  Renaissance  Perspectives 

The  tradition  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
heritage  of  the  Renaissance  —  the  rhe- 
toric of  writing  and  the  arts  of  reading 
and  interpretation  as  handed  dovtm  to 
the  Renaissance. 

524  (622)  The  Shape  of  the  Renaissance 

Diversity  and  change  of  literary  style  in 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries.  Emphasis 
on  cultural  continuity.  An  examination 
of  critical  method. 

526  (631)  The  Enlightenment 

Characteristic  ideas,  themes,  and  atti- 
tudes in  18th-century  European  litera- 
ture. Focus  on  major  representatives  of 
the  Age  of  Reason. 

527  (641)  Romanticism 

The  Romantic  movement  in  Western 
literature  as  exemplified  by  its  principal 
figures  from  the  age  of  Rousseau  to 
1850. 

528  (642)  From  Idealism  to  Realism 
Developments  such  as  realism,  nat- 
uralism, aestheticism,  and  neo-Roman- 
ticism  in  the  literatures  of  England, 
France,  Germany,  and  Russia,  seen 
against  the  background  of  18th-century 
idealism. 

551   (705)  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Translation 

The  history  of  translation  theory.  Inten- 
sive practical  experience  in  translating 
poetry  and  prose. 


552  (676)  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Comparative  Literature 

Major  theories  concerning  the  nature 
and  proper  province  of  comparative 
literature.  Emphasis  on  their  signifi- 
cance for  graduate  study. 

601  (702)  Literary  Criticism  I: 
Classic  to  Neoclassic 

Problems  in  critical  theory  prior  to  the 
modem  period.  Not  necessarily  chron- 
ological or  limited  to  Occidental  critics. 

602  (703)  Literary  Criticism  II: 
Introduction  to  the  History 
of  Consciousness 

Modem  crises  of  consciousness,  ethics, 
and  form,  as  manifested  in  seminal 
works  of  avant-garde  criticism  and  fic- 
tion. 

701  (675)  International  Literary 
Relations 

Subjects  and  problems  common  to  two 
or  more  different  national  literatures. 
The  interplay  between  text,  language, 
history,  and  nationality. 

703  (704)  Contemporary  Theories 
of  Literature 

Intensive  study  of  theories  of  literature 
which  have  importance  for  contempo- 
rary criticism  and  scholarship. 

780  (701)  Bibliography  and  Methods 
of  Literary  Research 

Introduction  to  the  bibliography  and 
methodology  of  comparative  studies  in 
literature. 

797  (700)  Special  Problems 

Directed  study  of  some  problem  in  com- 
parative literature.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit. 

Credit,  2-6. 

.^ 

891  (890)  Seminar 

Intensive,  advanced  study  of  a  topic  in 
comparative  literature. 
Credit,  3-6. 

899  (900)  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  10. 


Graduate  Faculty 

Robert  M.  Graham,  Professor  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Computer  and 
Information  Science,  B.A.,  Michigan, 
1956,  M.A.,  1957. 

Caxton  C.  Foster,  Professor  and  Graduate 
Program  Director,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  1950;  M.S., 
Michigan,  1957;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

Michael  A.  Arbib,  Professor,  Director  of 
the  Center  for  Systems  Neuroscience,  and 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Psychology,  B.S., 
University  of  Sydney,  1961;  Ph.D., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1963. 

Lori  A.  Clarke,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
University  of  Rochester,  1969;  Ph.D.,  Col- 
orado, 1976. 

William  L.  Kilmer,  Professor,  B.S.,  Penn- 
sylvania State,  1954;  M.S.,  1955;  Ph.D., 
Michigan,  1958. 

Henry  F.  Ledgard,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Tufts,  1964;  M.S.,  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  1966;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Victor  R.  Lesser,  Assistant  Professor, 
A.B.,  ComeU,  1966;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Stan- 
ford, 1972. 

Robert  N.  Moll,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S., 
Camegie-Mellon,  1967;  M.S.,  1968;  Ph.D., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1973. 

Edward  M.  Riseman,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Clarkson  College  of  Technology, 
1964;  M.S.,  Comell,  1966;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

D.  N.  Spinelli,  Professor  and  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Psychology,  Liceum  G.  Parini, 
1954;  M.D.  in  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
University  of  Milan  Medical  School,  1958. 

Richard  L.Tenney,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  California  at  Los  Angeles,  1965; 
M.S.,  Comell,  1969;  Ph.D.,  1972. 

Conrad  A.  Wogrin,  Professor  and  Director 
of  the  University  Computing  Center,  B . 
Eng.,  Yale,  1949,  M.  Eng.,  1951;  Eng.  D., 
1955. 

Adjunct  Faculty 

Richard  H.  Eckhouse,  Jr.,  Adjunct 
Associate  Professor,  B.E.E.,  Comell,  1962; 
M.S.,  Illinois,  1963;  Ph.D.,  S.U.N.Y.  at 
Buffalo,  1971. 
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Oliver  G.  Self  ridge.  Adjunct  Professor, 
S.B.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  1945. 

Harold  Stone,  Adjunct  Professor  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Electrical  and  Computer 
Engineering. 

Affiliated  Faculty 

Frederick  H.  Edwards,  Associate  Professor 
of  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering. 

Roger  W.  Ehrich,  Associate  Professor  of 
Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering. 

Allen  R.  Hanson,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Language  and  Communication,  Hampshire 
College. 

Walter  H.  Kohler,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering. 

Ernest  G.  Manes,  Associate  Professor  of 
Mathematics. 

Howard  A.  Peelle,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education. 

Alan  Prince,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Linguistics. 

Thomas  Roeper,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Linguistics. 

Kenan  Sahin,  Associate  Professor  of 
Management. 

George  S.  Sacerdote,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  Amherst  College. 

Edwin  Williams,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Linguistics. 

The  Department  of  Computer  and  Informa- 
tion Science  (COINS)  offers  the  M.S.  and 
Ph.D.  degree  in  the  three  focal  areas  of 
computer  systems,  theory  of  computation 
and  cybernetics.  Comprehensive  course  of- 
ferings are  available,  and  active  research  is 
on-going,  in  each  of  these  areas,  as  well  as  in 
inter-area  fields.  Active  collaboration  is 
maintained  with  colleagues  in  such  diverse 
schools  and  departments  as  Art,  Business, 
Education,  Electrical  and  Computer  Engin- 
eering, Linguistics,  Mathematics,  Psycholo- 
gy, and  Zoology.  Students  are  encouraged  to 
take  advantage  of  these  interdepartmental 
links  to  enrich  their  university  experience. 

Students  in  the  graduate  program  have  di- 
rect access  to  excellent  computer  facilities 
and  a  lively  on-going  series  of  guest  seminars. 
In  addition,  most  advanced  students  will 
Vkish  to  take  part  in  the  research  seminars 
(791  A,  B,  C)  in  their  own  area  of  concentra- 
tion. 
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To  be  admitted  to  full  graduate  status  in 
COINS,  candidates  should  be  holders  of 
B.S.  or  B.A.  degrees,  with  good  academic 
records  and  recommendations,  and  have 
either  a  major  in  Computer  Science  or  ex- 
hibit a  good  knowledge  of  computer  pro- 
gramming and  college  mathematics.  Stu- 
dents are  expected  to  have  mastered  the 
equivalent  of  COINS  122,  201,  and  287, 
MATH  131,  132,  and  236,  and  STAT  415. 

Students  who  have  already  studied  computer 
science  will  note  that  at  most  six  credits  may 
be  transferred  from  other  institutions,  and 
these  must  be  of  a  grade  B  or  better.  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  department  to  grant  such 
transfer  credit  sparingly,  since  the  program 
is  sufficiently  rich  for  most  students  to  be 
able  to  take  a  full  24  units  of  course  credit  to 
their  advantage. 

COINS  has  an  affirmative  action  goal  of  in- 
creasing the  number  of  women  and  minority 
members  in  the  student  body.  There  is  an  in- 
creasing realization  of  the  crucial  role  played 
by  technology  in  the  complexities  of  modem 
society;  and  a  consequent  desire  for  involve- 
ment in  such  fields  as  computer  and  infor- 
mation science.  Unfortunately,  many  other- 
wise excellent  candidates  are  lost  to  the  field 
because  of  a  weak  undergraduate  back- 
ground in  mathematics.  However,  in  most 
instances  students  with  a  capability  for  prob- 
lem solving  can  master  the  necessary  back- 
ground in  a  semester  or  two  if  their  academic 
standing  in  their  undergraduate  major  is 
comparable  to  that  of  other  students  admit- 
ted to  the  COINS  program. 

To  this  end  the  department  is  developing  a 
program  of  background  study  in  computer 
mathematics  and  programming,  and  invites 
applications  from  students  in  need  of  such  a 
program,  especially  from  women  and  minor- 
ity members.  Students  admitted  on  this  basis 
will  be  expected  to  complete  their  back- 
ground study  in  one  or  two  semesters  with 
performance  at  B  average  or  better  automa- 
tically entitling  them  to  regular  candidacy  in 
the  M.S.  program.  (Credits  in  background 
courses  obtained  during  this  period  will  not  ■ 
count  towards  COINS  graduate  degrees.) 

THE  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 
DEGREE 

The  following  are  the  requirements  for  the 
M.S.  degree  in  Computer  and  Information 
Science: 

1.  Each  student  shall  pass  with  a  grade  of  B 
or  better  each  core  course  — COINS  502, 
503,  and  601. 


2.  Each  student  shall  take  four  COINS  700 
series  courses  other  than  701. 

3.  Each  student  shall  take  6  units  of  COINS 
701  Project.  The  project  must  be  completed 
in  one  semester,  with  a  grade  of  B  or  better. 
Students  are  required  to  plan  their  project  in 
the  semester  preceding  that  in  which  they 
register  for  701.  A  written  proposal  must  be 
approved  by  two  faculty  members  as  first 
and  second  readers,  and  submitted  to  the 
Graduate  Program  Director  by  the  preregis- 
tration  day  preceding  the  semester  of  regis- 
tration. 

4.  Each  student  shall  take  additional  grad- 
uate courses,  chosen  with  the  approval  of  the 
adviser,  to  satisfy  the  30-credit  requirement 
for  the  M.S.  degree.  In  addition  to  the  above 
grade  requirements,  each  student  must  have 
an  overall  grade  average  of  at  least  B  in  the 
30  credits  required  for  graduation. 

5.  Students  entering  with  deficiencies  are  re- 
quired to  remove  these  deficiencies  as  soon  as 
possible. 

6.  Advanced  standing  in  any  core  course 
may  be  achieved  by  an  examination  given  by 
the  faculty  in  the  appropriate  area. 

THE  DOCTOR  OF 
PHILOSOPHY  DEGREE 

To  be  confirmed  in  their  candidacy  for  the 
Ph.D.  Degree,  students  must  pass  the  Ph.D. 
qualifying  exam,  which  is  offered  in  January 
and  September  of  every  year.  Students  en- 
rolled as  M.S.  candidates  who  wish  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Ph.D.  program  are  advised  to 
first  take  the  examination  within  one  year  of  j 
completion  of  COINS  701;  they  normally  are  I 
expected  to  pass  the  exam  before  being 
admitted  to  the  second  year  of  their  Ph.D. 
candidacy. 

In  addition  to  course  work  appropriate  to  the 
M.S.  degree,  Ph.D.  students  are  required  to 
take  some  six  700-level  courses  from  both 
within  and  vtathout  the  department  to  lay  a 
firm  basis  for  thesis  research.  There  is  no  for- 
mal language  requirement  for  the  degree. 
Students  are  discouraged  from  taking  more 
than  two  or  three  years  beyond  the  M.S.  to 
complete  their  Ph.D.  degree.  M.S.  candi- 
dates intending  to  proceed  to  the  Ph.D. 
should  choose  their  701  projects  with  this 
time  restriction  in  mind.  Other  conditions 
for  the  Ph.D.  are  as  listed  under  general 
University  requirements. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 
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(Note:  A  new  course  renumbering  system  is 
in  effect  as  of  September  1977.  The  former 
number,  where  applicable,  is  in  parenthesis, 
after  the  new  number.) 

502  (602)  Fundamentals  of  Computing 
Systems 

Core  concepts  of  computer  software  and 
hardware,  including  syntax,  semantics 
and  implementation  models;  data 
structures  and  accessing  strategies;  op- 
erating systems,  control  programs  and 
languages,  and  machine  architecture. 
Prerequisite,  COINS  230  (202/502); 
COINS  201  (201/501)  recommended. 

503  (603)  Fundamentals  of  Cybernetics 

Integrates  brain  analysis  and  artificial 
intelligence  to  convey  a  basic  under- 
standing of  systems  and  neural  net- 
works, modelling,  feedback;  planning 
of  complex  behavior  in  the  brains  of  an- 
imals and  the  control  computers  of  ro- 
bots. Prerequisite,  COINS  122  or  back- 
ground in  biology  or  psychology. 

505  Social  Implications  of  Computer 
and  Information  Science 

For  students  with  a  good  background  in 
COINS.  The  social  implications  of  sys- 
tems with  a  large  computer  component. 
Stress  on  the  case  study  of  two  such  sys- 
tems. Such  systems  include  government 
data  banks;  decision-making  networks; 
computer  utilities;  'intelligent'  informa- 
tion retrieval  systems;  assembly  line 
automation;  credit  card  systems.  Prere- 
quisites, COINS  320  (320/620)  and  503 
(303/603). 

510  Translator  Design 

The  basic  problems  in  the  translation  of 
programming  languages:  exploration  of 
some  of  the  common  implementation 
techniques.  Centers  around  the  con- 
struction of  a  compiler  for  a  fragment  of 
a  programming  language  similar  to 
FORTRAN  and  PL/1.  Prerequisite, 
COINS  502  (302/602). 

533  Mini  Computers 

The  use  of  small-scale  digital  computers 
for  data  gathering,  analysis  and  online 
control  of  experiments.  Interfacing 
computers  and  logical  design  of  input/- 
output  facilities.  Prerequisite,  program- 
ming experience. 

535  Computer  Architecture 

The  various  elements  of  computer  de- 
sign with  particular  reference  to  the  his- 
torical influence  of  certain  real  compu- 
ters and  the  concepts  behind  them.  Pre- 
requisite, COINS  201  (201/501). 


550  Statistical  Foundations  of  Computer 
Simulation 

A  number  of  statistical  techniques  in- 
terwoven with  applications  to  computer 
science:  binomial  and  other  distribu- 
tions, sampling,  random  numbers,  in- 
ference, regression  and  correlation, 
Monte  Carlo  integration,  queueing  pro- 
blems. Brief  introduction  to  simulation 
languages.  Prerequisites,  MATH  236 
(167A),  STAT  415  (315),  and  COINS 
122. 

577  (677)  Introduction  to  Operating 
Systems 

A  study  of  the  programs  and  techniques 
needed  to  transform  computer  hard- 
ware into  a  comprehensive  computer. 
Topics  include  input/output  control 
systems,  mono-programming,  multi- 
programming, and  multi-processing. 
Prerequisite,  COINS  502  (302/602). 

583  Artificial  Intelligence 

Introduction  to  techniques  involved  in 
development  of  intelligent  machines. 
Game-playing;  mathematical  problem 
solving;  mathematical  theory  of  heuris- 
tic search;  robotics,  vision,  and  plan- 
ning; knoledge  representation;  automa- 
tic theorem-proving;  question  answer- 
ing systems;  natural  language  proces 
sing.  Prerequisite,  COINS  503  (303/ 
603). 

585  Ecological  Cybernetics 

Study  of  ecological  systems  using  dif- 
ferential equations  and  computer  simu- 
lations. Eigenvalues  and  stability. 
Time-delays  and  resource  depletion. 
Species  coexistence.  Models  of  fisheries, 
epidemics,  genetic  coadaptation,  bird 
flocking.  Prerequisites,  basic  calculus, 
statistics  and  programming. 

601   Fundamentals  of  Computation 

Algorithms,  languages,  and  machines; 
recursion  and  induction;  state  dia- 
grams, switching  theory,  and  regular 
sets;  trees;  formal  grammars;  syntax 
and  semantics;  proving  properties  of 
programs.  Prerequisite,  Math  235  (167) 
or  equivalent. 

701  Advanced  Topics  in  Computer  Science 

A  project-type  course  for  second-year 
graduates.  Moderately  large  projects  of 
implementation,  design  of  computers, 
languages,  operating  systems,  cyberne- 
tic simulation,  theoretical  integration, 
etc.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 
Credit,  6. 


710  Advanced  Translator  Design 

Current  topics  in  compiler  writing. 
Topics  vary  from  year  to  year.  Areas 
examined  in  the  past  include  code 
generation,  optimization,  detection  of 
parallel  tasks  in  straight  line  code, 
compiler-compilers,  abstract  data 
types,  and  compiler  verification.  Prere- 
quisite, COINS  510  (210/510). 

711  Syntactic  Analysis 

An  introduction  to  the  concepts  and 
techniques  of  syntactical  analysis  with 
respect  to  context-free  grammars,  the 
recognitive  processes  involved  in  the 
analysis  and  generative  algorithms  of 
computer  translators.  Prerequisites, 
COINS  601  (301/601)  and  510  (210/ 
510). 

720  Development  of  Quality  Software 

Current  topics  in  program  develop- 
ment. Topics  may  include  program  de- 
velopment methods,  automated  valida- 
tion systems,  testing  systems,  and  pro- 
gram verification  techniques.  Prerequi- 
site, COINS  320(320/620). 

735  Advanced  Computer  Architecture 

Topics  vary  from  year  to  year.  In  the 
past  we  have  considered  parallel  archi- 
tectures, micro  computers  and  content 
addressable  machines.  Prerequisite, 
COINS  535  (335/635). 

741  Computability  and  Complexity 

The  idea  of  recursion;  algebraic  and 
machine  characterizations;  hierarchies 
of  partial  recursive  functions;  complexi- 
ty of  computation  by  both  axiomatic 
and  machine-oriented  criteria;  speed- 
up and  gap  theorems.  Prerequisites, 
COINS  601  (301/601)  or  Math  581 
(381). 

743  Topics  in  Theory  of  Computation 

Algebraic  automata  theory;  advanced 
topics  in  language  theory;  theory  of 
problem-solving  in  hierarchically  struc- 
tured systems;  theory  of  theorem  prov- 
ing. Topics  vary  from  year  to  year. 
Prerequisite,  COINS  601  (301/601). 

762  Foundations  of  Programming 
Languages 

Fundamental  concepts  underlying 
higher-level  languages.  Methods  of  syn- 
tactic and  semantic  definition;  math- 
ematical models  of  Scott  and  Strachey; 
models  for  assignment,  transfer  of  con- 
trol, block  structure  and  procedures. 
Prerequisite,  COINS  601  (301/601)  and 
502  (302/602). 
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775  (575)  Combinatorial  Theory 
and  its  Applications 

The  solution  of  problems  of  enumera- 
tion using  permutations  and  combina- 
tions, generating  functions,  and  recur- 
rence relations.  Introduction  to  graph 
theory,  linear  and  dynamic  program- 
ming. Block  designs.  Apphcations.  Pre- 
quisite,  COINS  601  (301/601). 

777  Advanced  Operating  Systems 

Systems  analysis,  feasibility  studies  and 
applicable  techniques  of  operating  sys- 
tems. Input/output  file  control  systems; 
on-line  applications,  case  studies,  de- 
sign and  use  of  exended  machine  lan- 
guage function  facilities  for  systems  pro- 
gramming. Prerequisites,  COINS  535 
(335/635)  and  577  (377/677). 

782  Computational  Cybernetics 

Computer  simulation  models  of  the  re- 
ticular formation;  the  frog's  visual  sys- 
tem; learning  equations;  a  comparison 
of  models  of  the  cerebellum;  archicor- 
tex  and  neocortex;  statistical  neuronal 
processing;  action-oriented  model  of 
human  vision.  Prerequisite,  COINS  503 
(303/603). 

784  Pattern  Recognition 

Techniques  of  pattern  recognition;  op- 
tical character  recognition;  feature  ex- 
traction and  contextual  cuing;  automa- 
ta and  grammars  for  two-dimensional 
patterns;  statistical  decision  theory; 
scene  analysis.  Prerequisites,  COINS 
583  (383/683)  and  503  (303/603). 

787  Data  Base  Management 

An  introduction  to  database  design  pro- 
blems and  the  need  for  database  man- 
agement. Some  of  the  data  structures 
and  access  methods  most  commonly  us- 
ed in  database  management  systems. 
Major  topics  include:  data  models  with 
emphasis  on  the  Codasyl  and  relational 
models,  data  independence,  data  de- 
scription languages,  logical  to  physical 
mapping,  and  data  integrity  control. 
An  overview  of  certain  database  man- 
agement systems.  Prerequisite,  COINS 
287  (387/687). 

791  Seminar  on  Computer  and 
Information  Science 

Conferences,    reports    and    lectures    on 
topics  not  currently  covered  in  regular 
courses.   Prerequisite,   permission  of  in- 
structor. 
Credit,  1-6. 

795  Computer  Visions  Systems 

Interdepartmental  studies  of  social  and 


economic  factors  in  relation  to  compu- 
ter-based solution  of  large-scale  prob- 
lems. Topics  vary.  Prerequisite,  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

899  (900)  Doctoral  Dissertation. 

Credit,  10. 


In  addition  to  the  above  courses, 
students  are  advised  to  take  courses 
in  other  departments  such  as: 

Electrical  and  Computer 
Engineering 

544  (644)  Programming  Structures 

562  (662)  Self-Organizing  Systems  and 
Pattern  Recognition 

546  (666)  Analog  and  Hybrid  Computers 

548  (668)  Advanced  Switching  Theory 

602  (702)  Algebra  and  Coding 

650  (750)  Graph  Theory  and 
Its  Applications 

Linguistics 

603  (703)  Generative  Phonology 

710  Semantics  and  Generative  Grammar 

Mathematics 

635  (735)  Lattice  Theory 

645,646  (745,746)  Advanced 
Applied  Mathematics 

Philosophy 

513,514  (672,673)  Mathematical  Logic 

Psychology 

711,712  Sensory  Processes 

714  (715)  Perception 

617,618  (725,726)  Human 
Information  Processing 

840  (746)  Quantitative  Methods 
in  Psychology 

630  (750)  Physiological  Psychology 

731  (752)  The  Neuroanatomical 
Basis  of  Behavior 

733  (753)  Psychopharmacology 

Zoology 

770  Comparative  Neurophysiology 


Graduate  Faculty 

Donald  W.  Katzner,  Professor  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Economics, 
B.A.,  Oberlin,  1959;  M.A.,  Minnesota, 
1962;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

Marshall  C.  Howard,  Professor  and 
Graduate  Program  Director,  A.B., 
Princeton,  1941;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1951. 

Norman  D.  Aitken,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Cincinnati,  1961;  Ph.D.,  Tennessee, 
1967. 

Solomon  Barkin,  Professor,  B.S.,  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  1928;  M.A.,  Col- 
umbia, 1929. 

Michael  H.  Best,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Washington,  1963;  M.A.,  Oregon; 
1967;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

John  L.  Blackman,  Jr.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, B.A.,  Haverford,  1930;  M.A.,  1948; 
Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1957. 

Samuel  S.  Bowles,  Professor,  B.A.,  Yale, 
1960;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1965. 

James  C.  Cox,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
California  at  Davis,  1965;  M.A.,  Harvard, 
1968;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

James  Crotty,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S., 
Fordham,  1961;  M.S.,  Carnegie-Mellon, 
1963;  Ph.D.,  1973. 

Richard  C.  Edwards,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Grinnell,  1966;  Ph.D.,  Harvard, 
1972. 

Bradley  T.  Gale,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute, 
1964;  M.A.,  Massachusetts,  1965;  Ph.D., 
Rutgers,  1968. 

Herbert  Gintis,  Professor,  B.A.,  Penn- 
sylvania, 1961;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1962; 
Ph.D.,  1969. 

Vaclav  Holesovsky,  Professor,  Diploma  in 
Political  Sciences,  Paris,  1950;  M.A.,  1958; 
Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1964. 

K.  Jane  Humphries,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Nevimham  College,  Cambridge, 
1970;  M.A.,  Cornell,  1973;  Ph.D.,  1973. 

James  K.  Kindahl,  Professor,  B.A., 
Chicago,  1951;  M.B.A.,  1953;  Ph.D., 
1958. 

Ivor  F.  Pearce,  Visiting  Professor,  B.A., 
Bristol,  1949;  Ph.D.,  Nottingham,  1953. 

Leonard  A.  Rapping,  Professor,  B.A., 
California  at  Los  Angeles,  1956;  M.A., 
Chicago,  1958;  Ph.D.,  1961. 
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Stephen  A.  Resnick,  Professor,  B.S., 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  1960;  Ph.D., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1964. 

Simon  Rottenberg,  Professor,  B.A., 
I     George  Washington,  1939;  M.A.,  Harvard, 
i     1948;  Ph.D.,  1950. 

George  I.Treyz,  Associate  Professor,  A.B., 
Princeton,  1958;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1967. 

Che  S.Tsao,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
Chung  Hsing  University,  1955;  M.S., 
Wisconsin,  1964;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Richard  D.  Wolff,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Harvard,  1963;  M.A.,  Stanford, 
1964;  M.A.,  Yale,  1967;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Arthur  W.  Wright,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Haverford,  1960;  Ph.D., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1969. 

Fields  of  Concentration 

Programs  of  graduate  study  in  economics  are 
offered  in  the  following  fields  of  specializa- 
tion: Comparative  Economic  Systems;  Eco- 
nometrics; Economic  Development;  Eco- 
nomic History;  Economic  Theory;  History  of 
Bxonomic  Thought;  Human  Resource  Eco- 
nomics; Industrial  Organization  and  Regu- 
lation; International  Economics;  Labor  Eco- 
nomics; Monetary  Theory  and  Policy;  Politi- 
cal Economy;  Public  Finance. 

THE  MASTER  OF  ARTS 
DEGREE  PROGRAM 

Entrance  and  Admission  Requirements 
All  entering  students  must  have  completed 
at  least  one  semester  of  each  of  intermediate 
micro  theory,  intermediate  macro  theory, 
and  calculus.  All  applicants  must  take  the 
verbal  and  quantitative  Graduate  Record 
Examinations;  the  advanced  test  is  not  re- 
quired. Foreign  applicants,  in  addition, 
must  take  the  Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign 
Language  (TOEFL)  and  achieve  a  minimiun 
score  of  550. 

Degree  Requirements 

All  candidates  for  the  M.A.  are  required  to 
complete  36  graduate  credits  subject  to  the 
following  restrictions:  Twelve  credits  must 
be  earned  in  600  to  800  series  courses;  can- 
didates must  take  one  semester  each  of 
microeconomic  theory,  macroeconomic 
theory,  mathematical  methods  in  econom- 
ics, and  econometrics;  21  of  the  credits  must 
be  taken  vrithin  the  Department  of  Econom- 
ics. The  candidate  must  earn  grades  of  B  or 


better  in  the  four  required  courses,  and 
maintain  a  3.0  average  overall.  M.A.  candi- 
dates have  the  option  of  submitting  a  thesis, 
which  counts  for  between  6  and  9  semester 
credit  hours. 

THE  DOCTOR  OF 
PHILOSOPHY  DEGREE 
PROGRAM 

Entrance  and  Admission  Requirements 
Requirements  are  the  same  as  for  the  M.A. 
Program.  It  is  strongly  recommended,  how- 
ever, that  the  entering  student  also  have 
completed  a  second  semester  of  calculus  and 
one  semester  of  linear  algebra.  Persons 
applying  for  the  Ph.D.  Program  vrithout  the 
M.A.  may  be  required  to  complete  the  M.A. 
Program  first.  Because  core  required  courses 
are  given  in  a  particular  sequence,  the  appli- 
cant should  apply  for  admission  in  the  fall 
semester  unless  he/she  has  already  com- 
pleted some  graduate  work  in  Economics. 

Degree  Requirements 

Ph.D.  candidates  write  comprehensive 
examinations  in  micro  and  macro  economic 
theory,  economic  history,  and  the  history  of 
economic  thought.  The  candidate  may  offer 
Marxian  economic  theory  on  the  compre- 
hensives  as  an  alternative  to  heavier  concen- 
tration in  micro  or  macro  theory.  Course 
work  in  mathematical  methods  in  economics 
and  also  in  econometrics  is  required.  A 
requirement  of  accomplishment  in  at  least 
two  fields  is  met  by  satisfactory  completion 
of  at  least  two  courses  in  each  field. 
Graduate  courses  in  other  departments  may 
be  used  to  meet  all  or  part  of  one  field  re- 
quirement. The  doctoral  dissertation  must 
be  successfully  defended  in  an  oral  examina- 
tion. One  year's  full-time  residence  is  re- 
quired. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

(Note:  A  new  course  re-numbering  system  is 
in  effect  as  of  September  1977.  The  former 
number,  where  applicable,  is  in  parenthesis, 
after  the  new  number.) 

505  Marxian  Economics 

Exposition  of  the  Marxian  economic 
theory  in  modem  idiom.  Comparison  of 
methodological  assumptions  and  con- 
ceptualization of  economic  phenomena 
in  Marx  and  in  "mainstream  econom- 
ics." Prerequisite,  Econ  103. 

Mr.  Bowles,  Mr.  Grotty, 
Mr.  Holesovsky,  Mr.  Wolff 


511  Money  and  Banking 

The  development  and  operation  of  the 
monetary  and  banking  systems  of  the 
United  States;  problems  of  achieving 
full  employment  and  price  stability 
through  monetary  controls. 

Ms.  Humphries 

512  Money,  Income  and  Monetary  Policy 

The  relationships  among  money,  in- 
come, and  monetary  policy,  and  junong 
individuals,  banks,  money  markets, 
governments  and  central  banks.  Prere- 
quisite, either  Econ  311  (211)  or  Fi- 
nance (210). 

513  (612)  Public  Finance 

Principles  of  public  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures; systems  and  problems  of 
taxation;  use  of  taxes;  expenditures, 
debt  policy  to  provide  full  employment; 
economic  growth  and  price  stability. 
Prerequisite,  Econ  103.  Mr.  Cox 

514  (614)  State  and  Local  Public  Finance 

State  and  local  govermnent  revenue  and 
expenditure  programs.  Individual  re- 
search projects  relating  to  Massachu- 
setts or  surrounding  states  required. 
Prerequisite,  Econ  100  or  103. 

531  (532)  The  Structure  of  American 
Industry 

Business  enterprise,  market  competi- 
tion, and  economic  development  in 
American  industries.  The  social  effec- 
tiveness of  industries  analyzed  through 
measures  of  industrial  structure  and 
market  performance.  Prerequisites, 
Econ  103  and  203  recommended. 
Mr.  Edwards,  Mr.  Gale,  Mr.  Howard. 

532  (531)  Social  Control  of  Business 

The  formal  and  informal  methods  and 
efforts  to  maintain,  supplement,  and 
moderate  competition,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  regulation  and  public  enter- 
prises for  competition.  Prerequisite, 
Econ  103.        Mr.  Edwards,  Mr.  Howard 

538  (638)  Economics  of  Health 

Economic  aspects  of  health  care  and  ill- 
health  and  social  policies  relative  to 
health  care  and  prevention  of  ill-health. 

541  (641)  Economic  Security 

Public  and  private  programs  to  prevent 
or  alleviate  economic  insecurity,  includ- 
ing poverty,  substandard  incomes,  and 
economic  contingencies.     Mr.  Blackman 

542  Labor  Law  and  Legislation 

Economic  effects  and  historical  survey 
of  Federal  and  state  laws  and  an  analy- 
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sis  of  important  court  decisions.  Prere- 
quisite, Econ  141,  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  Blackman 

545  (645)  Human  Resources  Economics 

Private  and  social  means  for  providing 
access  to  higher  education,  housing, 
medical  care,  and  improved  environ- 
ment. Poverty,  population  concentra- 
tion, and  discrimination  as  barriers. 
Policies  and  priorities  in  human  re- 
source development.  Prerequisite,  Econ 
103  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Barkin 

547  (647)  Economics  of  the  Labor  Market 

A  theoretical  and  empirical  analysis  of 
labor  markets,  utilizing  primarily  the 
tools  developed  in  microeconomics,  in- 
cluding an  introduction  to  labor-market 
data  and  to  the  formulation  and  testing 
of  economic  models.  Prerequisite,  Econ 
203. 

551  Mathematical  Methods  in  Economics 

The  applications  of  various  mathemati- 
cal concepts  and  techniques  in  macro- 
economic  and  microeconomic  analysis. 
Emphasis  on  the  design  and  interpreta- 
tion of  mathematical  models  of  eco- 
nomic phenomenona.  Prerequisites, 
Econ  103,  104,  and  calculus. 

552  Econometrics 

The  application  of  mathematical  and 
statistical  methods  to  economic  theory. 
Emphasis  on  the  application  to  both 
mircoeconomic  and  microeconomic 
policy  issues.  Prerequisite,  permission  of 
instructor.  Mr.  Gale,  Mr.  Tsao 

567  Latin  American  Economic 
Development 

Development  of  the  Latin  American 
economics  wdth  emphasis  on  the  central 
problems  of  the  various  economies  and 
proposed  economic  programs.  Prere- 
quisite, Econ  366  (266)  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Mr.  Best 

570  Economics  of  Soviet  Planning 

Theoretical  analysis  of  the  Soviet  econo- 
my: grovt'th  models;  measurement  of 
growth  and  factor  productivity;  centra- 
lized planning  and  decentralization;  in- 
vestment criteria;  foreign  trade;  other. 
Prerequisites,  Econ  103  or  203,  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

Mr.  Holesovsky,  Mr.  Wright 

571  Comparative  Economic  Systems 
Evaluation  of  the  performance  of  alter- 
native economic  systems  in  theory  and 
practice.    Problems  of  planning  in  the 
advanced    economics    of    the     United 


States,  Western  Europe,  and  Soviet 
area.  Prerequisite,  Econ  103. 

Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Holesovsky 

581  Regional  Economics 

The  process  of  regional  economic 
growth;  location  theory  and  basic  tech- 
niques of  regional  analysis;  public  and 
private  area  development  programs. 
Prerequisite,  Econ  103;  Econ  203  re- 
commended. Mr.  Aitken 

582  (682)  Seminar  in  Urban  &  Regional 
Economics 

Indepth  study  of  varied  aspects  of  urban 
and  regional  economics.  Topics  to  be 
determined  by  interests  of  participants. 
Prerequisites,  Econ  103  and  203,  or  per- 
mission of  instructor.  Mr.  Aitken 

601  (701A)  Microeconomic  Theory 

Theory  of  the  consumer,  the  firm,  the 
industry,  and  their  interactions.  One 
semester  terminal  course.  Prerequisite, 
Econ  203.  Mr.  Cox 

605  (705A)  Macroeconomic  Theory 

A  systematic  development  of  static  and 
dynamic  theories  of  aggregative  eco- 
nomic behavior  and  their  applications. 
One  semester  terminal  course.  Prere- 
quisite, Econ  204.  Mr.  Treyz 

691  Seminar  in  Economic  Issues 

Specific  subject  matter  may  vary  from 
year  to  year. 

699  (800)  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  6-9 

701,702  (I)  (II)  Microeconomic  Theory 

A  systematic  development  of  the  theory 
of  the  consumer,  the  firm,  the  industry, 
and     their     interactions.     Prerequisite, 
Econ  203. 
Credit,  5  each  semester. 

703,704  (I)  (II)  (761,762)  General 
Economic  History 

Topics  in  the  history  of  economic  activi- 
ty in  the  Western  World. 
Mr.  Edwards,  Mr.  Resnick,  Mr.  Wolff 

705,706  (I)  (II)  Macroeconomic  Theory 

A  systematic  development  of  static  and 
dynamic    theories    of    aggregative    eco- 
nomic behavior  and  their  applications. 
Prerequisite,  Econ  204. 
Credit,  3  each  semester. 

707  (801)  History  of  Economic  Thought 

Treatment   in   depth   of  various   topics 

within  the  history  of  economic  thought. 

Mr.  Bowles,  Mr.  Gintis,  Mr.  Wolff 


708  (821)  Marxian  Economic  Theory 

An  introduction  to  basic  Marxian 
theory,  including  value  theory,  histor- 
ical materialism,  the  structure  of  class- 
es, dynamics  of  accumulation  and  the 
theory  of  alienation. 

Mr.  Bowles,  Mr.  Gintis,  Mr.  Wolff 

709  (822)  Advanced  Topics  in 
Marxian  Economics 

Extension  of  the  basic  Marxian  method, 
for  advanced  students.  Prerequisite, 
Econ  708  (821). 

Mr.  Bowles,  Mr.  Gintis,  Mr.  Wolff 

711  Monetary  Theory 

Relationship  among  the  supply  of 
money,  interest  rates,  capital  market, 
price  levels  and  output.  Prerequisite, 
Econ  705  or  605. 

712  Monetary  and  Fiscal  Policy 

An  analytical  treatment  of  the  effects  of 
government  and  central  bank  pohcies 
intended  to  achieve  such  objectives  as 
price  stabilization  and  economic 
growth.  Prerequisite,  Econ  512  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

Mr.  Grotty,  Mr.  Rapping 

713  ,  714  (I)(II)  (813,814)  Public  Finance 

Theory  of  public  goods  and  non-market 
allocation.  Normative  models  of  public 
expenditure  and  taxation.  The  integra- 
tion of  equity  and  efficiency  considera- 
tions in  evaluation  of  tax  expenditure 
programs.  Social  discount  rates  and 
shadow  prices  of  resources  used  in  the 
public  sector.  The  structure  and  in- 
cidence of  U.S.  taxes.  Discussion  of  tax 
reform  proposals.  Fiscal  federalism  and 
proposals  for  federal  revenue-sharing. 
Prerequisite,  Econ  701  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Mr.  Cox 

Credit,  S  each  semester 

721  International  Finance 

An  analysis  of  the  properties  of  foreign 
exchange  markets,  adjustment  mech- 
anisms, speculation,  capital  flows, 
transfer  problems  and  the  relationship 
between  balance  of  payments  correc- 
tives and  domestic  policy  goals.  Prere- 
quisite, Econ  204  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  Aitken 

722  International  Trade  Theory 

The  pure  theory  of  international  trade. 
The  reasons  for  trade,  the  gains  from 
trade,  factor  price  equalization,  com- 
mercial, policy,  trade  and  economic  de- 
velopment, and  customs  unions. 

Mr.  Aitken 
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731  Industrial  Organization 

A  survey  of  the  literature  on  the  market 
structure,  conduct,  and  performance  of 
industry.  Prerequisite,  Econ  203  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Gale 

732  Industrial  Regulation 

A  survey  of  the  literature  on  controls  ex- 
tended by  government  over  the  business 
sector  of  the  economy.  Prerequisite, 
Econ  203  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Gale 

741  Collective  Bargaining 

The  legal  background  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, the  process,  subject  matter, 
and  problems  involved.  Individual  case 
problems.  Prerequisite,  Econ  141. 

Mr.  Blackman 

743  Wage  Theory  and  Wage  Relationships 

Theoretical  and  institutional  study  of 
theories  of  wages  and  wage  structure. 
Prerequisite,  Econ  141.       Mr.  Blackman 

745  Labor  Dispute  Settlement 

Ways  of  settling  labor  disputes,  in- 
cluding grievance  proceedings,  arbitra- 
tions, and  presidential  intervention. 
Prerequisite,  Econ  141        Mr.  Blackman 

746  Comparative  Labor  Movements 

Labor  movements  in  various  countries 
voth  an  analysis  of  their  similarities  and 
differences.  Prerequisites,  Econ  141. 
Mr.  Barkin 

747  Manpower  Development 

A  critical  examination  of  current  man- 
power policies  and  problems.  The 
quantity  and  quality  of  manpower  re- 
sources, problems  of  labor  employment 
and  mobility.  Adjustment  policies  and 
research  tools  are  reviewed.  Prerequi- 
site, Econ  141.  Mr.  Barkin 

751  Mathematical  Methods  in  Economics 

The  various  modem  applications  of 
mathematics  to  economic  analysis.  Both 
static  and  dynamic  processes.  Prere- 
quisite, one  semester  calculus. 

752,753  (I)(II)  Econometrics 

The  application  of  modem  statistical 
methods  to  micro-  and  macroeconomic 
theory  formulated  in  mathematical 
terms.  Prerequisite,  Econ  751  or  equi- 
valent. Mr.  Kindahl 

765  Economic  Development: 
Structural  Problems 

The  concept  of  economic  development 
and  the  structural  changes  needed  in 
underdeveloped  countries  to  permit  de- 


velopment.   Prerequisite,    15    hours    of 
economics. 
Ms.  Humphries,  Mr.  Best,  Mr.  Resnick 

766  Economic  Development:  Policy  Issues 

Policy   decisions   involved   in   efforts   of 
underdeveloped  countries  to  induce  de- 
velopment. Prerequisite,  Econ  765. 
Ms.  Humphries,  Mr.  Best,  Mr.  Resnick 

773  Theories  of  Economic  Systems 

The  theory  of  alternative  economic  sys- 
tems, of  national  economic  planning, 
and  of  resource  allocation  under  differ- 
ent systems. 

Mr.  Holesovsky,  Mr.  Wright 

774  Selected  Topics  in  Soviet 

and  East-European  Economies 

Application  of  advanced  economic 
theory  to  selected  major  problems  of 
planned  economics  of  the  Soviet  type. 

Mr.  Holesovsky. 

781  ,  782  (I)(II)  Human  Resource  and 
Labor  Market  Economics 

A  theoretical  and  empirical  analysis  of 
human  resource  and  labor  market  pro- 
blems using  primarily  the  tools  devel- 
oped in  microeconomics  and  statistics. 
First  semester  is  a  general  survey  of  re- 
search in  the  area;  second  semester  is  an 
intensive  analysis  of  selected  topics. 
Prerequisite  for  781 -Econ  201/501  or 
permission  of  instructor.  Prerequisite 
for  782  — Econ  781  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 
Credit,  5  each  semester. 

785  ,  786  (I)  (II)  (823,824)  Political 
Economy  of  Capitalism 

Mutual  interaction  of  social  relations  of 
production,  forces  of  production,  and 
class.  Roles  of  the  state,  surplus  and 
capital  accumulation,  imperialism,  sex- 
ism, racism  in  development  and  main- 
tenance of  capitalist  system. 

Mr.  Bowles,  Mr.  Gintis 

791  Seminar  in  Economic  Issues 

Specific  subject  matter  may  vary  from 
year  to  year. 

796  (700)  Special  Studies  in  Economics 

Credit,  2-9  each  semester. 

801,802  (795)  Topics  in  Theoretical 
Welfare  Economics 

Recent  developments  in  theoretical  wel- 
fare economics,  following  introduction 
to  Pareto  optimum  conditions  in  gener- 
al equilibrium.  Properties  of  allocation 
mechanisms  and  their  adequacy  for 
achieving  Pareto  optima.  Prerequisites, 
Econ  701,  702.  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Cox 


803  (797)  Topics  in  the  Economics 
of  Uncertainty 

Recent  developments  in  the  theory  and 
application  of  expected  utility  and  deci- 
sion theory.  Discussion  of  experimental 
studies  of  choice  under  uncertainty. 
Some  degree  of  mathematical  sophisti- 
cation required.  Prerequisite,  Econ 
701,702.  Mr.  Cox 

804  (785)  Economic  Models  of  Natural 
Resources  and  the  Environment 

Theoretical  economic  models  of  the  in- 
stitutional, technological,  and  econom- 
ic features  of  natural-resource  utiliza- 
tion. Economic  analysis  of  public-policy 
problems.  Public  control  techniques. 
Some  degree  of  mathematical  sophisti- 
cation required.  Mr.  Cox 

851,852  (I)  (II)  (897,898)  Seminar  in 
Quantitative  Economics 

For  advanced  students  vrith  interest  in 
econometrics.  Weekly  seminars  are  of 
two  kinds:  (1)  lectures  on  advanced  top- 
ics, especially  new  theoretical  develop- 
ments; (2)  discussion  of  econometric 
and  other  empirical  studies  in  process 
by  members  of  the  seminar,  by  other 
students  and  faculty,  and  by  visiting 
speakers.  Emphasis  on  the  use  of  econo- 
metric tools  in  economic  research.  Pre- 
requisite, Econ  753  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  Gale,  Mr.  Treyz 
Credit,  3  each  semester 

891.892  (I)  (II)  (803,804)  Seminar  in 
Economic  Theory 

Development  of  models  of  economic 
processes,  vrith  emphasis  on  analysis  in 
depth.  Specific  subject  matter  may  vary 
from  year  to  year. 

Credit,  i  each  semester.  Mr.  Bowles, 

Mr.  Gintis,  Mr.  Rapping 

899  (900)  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  15. 
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Graduate  Faculty 

Mario  Fantini,  Professor  and  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Education,  B.A.,  Temple;  M.A.; 
Ed.D.,  Harvard,  1971. 

Grace  J.  Craig,  Professor  and  Acting 
Associate  Dean,  B.A.,  Massachusetts,  1959; 
M.S.,  1962;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Norma  Jean  Anderson,  Professor  and 
Assistant  Dean  for  Graduate  Affairs,  B.S., 
lUinob,  1956;  M.Ed.,  1961;  Ed.D.,  1966. 

Richard  J.  Clark,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor 
and  Assistant  Dean  for  Teacher  Education, 
B.A.,  Amherst,  1960;  M.Ed.,  Harvard, 
1961;  Ed.D.,  Stanford,  1969. 

Dwight  W.  Allen,  Professor,  B.A.,  Stan- 
ford, 1953;  M.A.,  1957;  Ed.D.,  1959. 

Alfred  S.  Alschuler,  Professor,  B.A., 
Amherst,  1961;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1963; 
Ph.D.,  1967. 

G.  Ernest  Anderson,  Jr.,  Professor,  B.A., 
Amherst,  1950;  M.A.T.,  Harvard,  1955; 
Ed.D,,  1966. 

Albert  S.  Anthony,  Professor,  B.A.,  Trini- 
ty, 1937;  M.A.T.,  Harvard,  1947;  Ed.D., 
1955. 

Kenneth  H.  Blanchard,  Professor,  B.A., 
Cornell,  1961;  M.A.,  Colgate,  1963; 
Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1966. 

Linda  Sue  Blane,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Miami,  1963;  M.S.,  1965;  Ed.D., 
Florida,  1967. 

Liane  Brandon,  Assistant  Professor,  A.B., 
Boston,  1962;  M.Ed.,  1967. 

R.  Mason  Bunker,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Farmington  State,  1959;  M.Ed., 
Maine,  1965;  Ed.D.,  Illinois,  1970. 

Emma  Cappelluzzo,  Professor,  B.S., 
Boston,  1955;  M.Ed.,  Arizona,  1959; 
Ed.D.,  1965. 

Donald  Carew,  Professor,  B.A.,  Ohio, 
1955;  M.A.,  1956;  Ed.D.,  Florida,  1962. 

M.  Magdalene  Carney,  Lecturer,  B.A., 
Tennessee,  1953;  M.A.,  George  Peabody 
College,  1967;  Ed.D..  Massachusetts,  1977. 

Roberta  A.  CoUard,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Texas,  1940;  Ph.D.,  Chicago,  1962. 

Reginald  Damerell,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Columbia,  1946. 

David  E.  Day,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
State  University  of  New  York/Brockport, 
1952;  M.S.,  1958;  Ed.D.,  Wayne  State, 
1962. 


Larry  Dye,  Associate  Professor,  M.Ed., 
Massachusetts,  1971;  Ed.D.,  1972. 

S.  Philip  Eddy,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Nebraska  State  at  Wayne,  1951;  M.A., 
Columbia,  1956. 

Jeffrey  W.  Eiseman,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Stanford,  1962;  M.A.,  Michigan, 
1964;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

Portia  Elliott,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
Fisk,  1969;  M.A.,  Michigan,  1970;  Ed.D., 
Massachusetts,  1973. 

Kenneth  A.  Ertel,  Professor,  B.S.,  Min- 
nesota, 1953;  M.Ed.,  Eastern  Washington 
College  of  Education,  1960;  Ed.D., 
Washington  State,  1967. 

David  R.  Evans,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
Oberlin,  1959;  M.S.,  Illinois.  1961;  Ph.D., 
Stanford,  1969. 

Arthur  W.  Eve,  Associate  Professor,  B.- 
Ed., Chicago  Teachers  College,  1957; 
M. A. .Chicago,  1961;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

William  V.  Fanslow,  Associate  Professor, 
A.B.,  Chapman  College,  1959;  M.A., 
Stanford,  1961;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Louis  Fischer,  Professor,  B.A.,  Stanford, 
1949;  LL.B.,  1951;  M.A..  1954;  Ph.D.. 
1958. 

George  E.  Fonnan,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Louisiana  State,  1963;  Ph.D., 
Alabama,  1967. 

Douglas  R.  Forsythe,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Bucknell,  1960;  M.A.,  1962;  Ph.D., 
Colorado  State,  1968. 

Roger  D.  Frant,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S., 
C.W.  Post  College,  1967;  M.A.,  George 
Washington  University,  1971;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1976. 

Ronald  H.  Fredrickson,  Professor,  B.S., 
Kansas  State  Teachers,  1953;  M.S.,  1959; 
Ph.D.,  1963. 

Nathaniel  S.  French,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Black  Mountain  College,  1936. 

Atron  Gentry,  Professor,  B.A.,  California 
State  at  Los  Angeles,  1966;  Ed.D., 
Massachusetts,  1970. 

Judith  Gourley,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
Northern  Illinois,  1966;  M.A.,  Cornell, 
1971;  Ph.D.,  1974. 

Michael  Greenebaum,  Assistant  Professor 
and  Principal,  Mark's  Meadow  School, 
B.A.,  Harvard,  1955;  M.A.T.,  1956; 
Ed.D..  Massachusetts,  1972. 


William  E.  Griffiths,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Pennsylvania  State,  1949;  M.Ed., 
1950;  Ed.D.,  Pennsylvania,  1963. 

Donald  E.  Hall,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S., 
Gorham  Teachers,  1954;  M.Ed.,  1955; 
Ed.D.,  Boston,  1965. 

Ronald  K.  Hambleton,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, B.A.,  University  of  Waterloo,  1966; 
M.A.,  Toronto.  1967;  Ph.D..  1969. 

Jack  Hruska,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Michigan  State.  1956;  M.A.,  Colorado 
State  College.  1960;  Ph.D..  Michigan 
State.  1969. 

Thomas  E.  Hutchinson,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, B.A.,  Rutgers.  1959;  M.Ed.. 
Boston.  1961;  Ed.D.,  Harvard,  1969. 

Allen  E.  Ivey,  Professor,  B.A.,  Stanford, 
1955;  Ed.D.,  Harvard,  1959. 

Robert  D.  Jackson,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.,  Alabama  A.  &  M.,  1967;  M.Ed., 
Virginia,  1970;  Ed.D.,  George 
Washington,  1976. 

Byrd  L.  Jones,  Professor,  B.A.,  Williams. 
1960;  Ph.D..  Yale.  1966. 

Daniel  C.  Jordan,  Professor,  B.Mus.. 
Wyoming.  1954;  B.A.,  Oxford,  1959; 
M.A.,  Chicago,  1960;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

Alfred  L.  Karlson,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Antioch,  1964;  M.Ed.,  Tufts.  1966; 
Ph.D..  Chicago,  1971. 

David  Kinsey,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
OberUn,  1954;  M.A.,  Yale,  1957;  Ph.D., 
Harvard.  1965. 

Richard  D.  Konicek,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S..  Illinois,  1953;  M.S.,  1954;  Ed.D., 
Columbia,  1967. 

William  G.  Kornegay,  Professor,  B.A., 
North  Carolina,  1949;  M.Ed.,  1957; 
Ph.D.,  1959. 

William  Lauroesch,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Colgate,  1942;  M.A.,  Syracuse, 
1947;  Ed.D.,  New  York,  1956. 

Lawrence  F.  Locke,  Professor  of  Physical 
Education  and  of  Education,  B.S., 
Springfield  College,  1952;  M.Ed.,  1953; 
Ph.D..  Stanford,  1961. 

Linda  Lockwood,  Associate  Professor  of 
Environmental  Sciences  and  of  Education, 
B.S.,  Columbia,  1960;  M.A.,  1961;  M.A., 
1965;  Ph.D.,  1969. 
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Barbara  Love,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
Arkansas  State  A.  M.  &  N.  College,  1965; 
M.A..  Arkansas,  1967;  Ed.D., 
Massachusetts,  1972. 

William  J.  Masalski,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Central  Connecticut  State,  1956; 
M.A.,  Fairfield,  1960;  Ed.D., 
Massachusetts,  1970. 

Lynne  Miller,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
Pennsylvania,  1967;  M.A.T.,  Harvard, 
1969;  Ed.D.,  Massachusetts,  1975. 

Pamela  Mills,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S., 
Ohio  State,  1967;  M.A.,  1971;  Ph.D., 
North  Carolina,  1974. 

Robert  Miltz,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
Stanford,  1964;  M.A.,  1965;  Ed.D.,  1971. 

Ena  Nuttall,  Assistant  Professor,  C.A., 
Puerto  Rico,  1958;  M.A.,  Radcliffe,  1960; 
M.Ed.,  Boston,  1965;  Ed.D.,  1969. 

Irene  Nystrom,  Lecturer,  B.S.,  Utah, 
1961;  M.A.,  Stanford,  1963;  M.A.,  San 
Francisco  State  College,  1965;  Ed.D.,  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Albany,  1972. 

Ellis  G.  Olim,  Professor,  B.A.,  Harvard, 
1931;  M.A.,  Roosevelt,  1960;  Ph.D., 
Chicago,  1965. 

Gene  Orro,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
DePaul,  1961:  Ph.D.,  California  School  of 
Professional  Psychology,  1973. 

Howard  A.  Peelle,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Swarthmore,  1965;  Ed.D., 
Massachusetts,  1971. 

Mary  Quilling,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Mt.  Holyoke,  1958;  M.S.,  Wisconsin,  1965; 
Ph.D.,  1973. 

S.  Pattabi  Raman,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.Sc,  University  of  Delhi,  1952;  M.Sc, 
University  of  Calcutta,  1955;  Ph.D.,  1960; 
Ed.D.,  Massachusetts,  1974. 

Horace  B.  Reed,  Professor,  B.A.,  An- 
tioch,  1943;  M.S.,  Putney  Graduate  School 
of  Teacher  Education,  1953;  Ed.D.,  Har- 
vard, 1959. 

Sheryl  Riechmann,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Mankato  State,  1970;  M.A.,  Cincin- 
nati, 1972;  Ph.D.,  1974. 

Masha  Rudman,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Hunter,  1953;  M.S.,  1956;  Ed.D., 
Massachusetts,  1970. 

David  M.  Schimmel,  Professor,  B.A., 
Duke,  1955;  J. D.,  Yale,  1958;  B.H.L., 
Hebrew  Union,  1967. 


Klaus  Schultz,  Associate  Professor,  A.B., 
California  at  Berkeley,  1957;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

David  F.  Schuman,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Tulsa,  1964;  M.A.,  California  at 
Berkeley,  1966;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

Harvey  B.  Scribner,  Professor,  B.A.,  Far- 
mington  State  Teachers  College,  1946; 
M.A.,  Maine,  1951;  Ed.D.,  Boston,  1960. 

Earl  Seidman,  Professor,  B.A.,  Oberlin, 
1959;  M.A.T.,  Harvard,  1960;  Ph.D., 
Stanford,  1967. 

Sidney  B.  Simon,  Professor,  B.A.,  Penn- 
sylvania State,  1949;  M.Ed.,  1952;  Ed.D., 
New  York,  1958. 

Rudine  Sims,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
West  Chester  State  College,  1959;  M.S., 
Pennsylvania,  1964;  Ed.D.,  Wayne  State, 
1972. 

Robert   Sinclair,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Miami,  1960;  M.E.,  1961;  Ed.D., 
California  at  Los  Angeles,  1968. 

Judithe  D.  Speidel,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Smith,  1944;  M.A.,  San  Jose  State 
College,  1961;  M.A.,  Stanford,  1962; 
Ph.D.,  1969. 

Donald  Streets,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S., 
Indiana,  1956;  M.A.,  Notre  Dame, 
1965;Ed.D.,  Massachusetts,  1971. 

Patrick  J.  Sullivan,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Georgetown,  1960;  M.A.,  California 
at  Berkeley,  1962;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Bob  Suzuki,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
California  at  Berkeley,  1960;  M.S.,  1962; 
Ph.D.,  California  Institute  of  Technology, 
1967. 

Hariharan  Swaminathan,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, B.S.,  Dalhousie,  1965;  M.S.,  Toron 
to,  1966;  M.Ed.,  1968;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

Leverne  J.  Thelen,  Professor,  B.S., 
Nebraska  State  at  Wayne,  1949;  M.A., 
Nebraska,  1956;  Ed.D.,  1961. 

William  L.  Thuemmel,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, B.S.,  Michigan  State,  1958;  M.A., 
1965;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

Barbara  Turner,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Antioch,  1962;  M.A.,  DePauw, 
1965;  Ph.D.,  Chicago,  1969. 

Richard  O.  Ulin,  Professor,  B.A.,  Har- 
vard, 1938;  M.A.,  1942;  M.Ed.,  1949; 
Ed.D.,  1958. 

George  Urch,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Western  Michigan,  1953;  M.A.,  1959; 
Ph.D.,  Michigan,  1967. 
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Peter  H.  Wagschal,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Harvard,  1966;  M.A.,  Stanford, 
1967;  Ed.D.,  Massachusetts,  1969. 

Ernest  Washington,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Minnesota,  1960;  M.A.,  Illinois, 
1965;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Kenneth  Washington,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Michigan  State,  I96I;  M.A.,  1967; 
Ph.D.,  1970. 

Gerald  Weinstein,  Professor,  B.S., 
Temple,  1954;  M.Ed.,  1959. 

Robert  Wellman,  Professor,  B.A.,  Dart- 
mouth, 1954;  M.A.,  Western  Reserve, 
1959;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State,  1962. 

Donald  W.  White,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Emerson,  1960;  M.A.,  St.  Louis, 
1971;  Ph.D.,  Pittsburgh,  1974. 

John  W.  Wideman,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Williams,  1950;  M.Ed.,  Harvard, 
1956;  Ed.D.,  1970. 

William  C.  Wolf,  Jr.,  Professor,  B.S., 
Pennsylvania  State  at  Kutztown,  1955; 
M.Ed.,  Ohio,  1956;  Ph.D.,  Iowa,  1959. 

Robert  L.  Woodbury,  Professor  and  Ac- 
ting Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs, 
B.A.,  Amherst,  1960;  M.A.,  Yale,  1962; 
Ph.D.,  1966. 

Raymond  Wyman,  Professor,  B.S., 
Massachusetts,  1937;  M.Ed.,  Boston,  1947; 
Ed.D.,  1956. 

Adjunct  Graduate  Faculty 

Earnest  Beals,  Adjunct  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, B.Ed.  Plymouth  State  College, 
195};  M.Ed.,  Boston  University,  1959; 
Ed.D.,  Massachusetts,  1968. 

Larry  Benedict,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, B.S.,  Masachusetts,  1967;  M.Ed., 
1970;  Ed.D.,  1973. 

Stephen  M.  Blane,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, B.A.,  Miami,  1960;  M.Ed.,  1965; 
Ed.D.,  Florida,  1967. 

George  Bryniawsky,  Adjunct  Assistant 
Professor,  B.Ed.,  Montreal,  1963;  B.A., 
Loyola,  1967;  M.Ed.,  St.  Michale's  Col- 
lege, 1966;  Ed.D.,  Massachusetts,  1973. 

Barbara  Burn,  Adjunct  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, B.A.,  Michigan,  1947;  M.A..  Flet- 
cher School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy,  1948; 
Ph.D.,  1955. 

Robert  L.  Chew,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, B.A.,  Wilkes  College,  1961;  M.S., 
Stanford  University,  1971;  Ed.D., 
Massachusetts,  1975. 
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O.C.  Bobby  Daniels,  Adjunct  Assistant 
Professor,  B.S.,  Lincoln,  1957;  M.S., 
Chicago,  1965,  Ed.D.,  Massachusetts,  1973. 

Norma  B.  Gluckstern,  Adjunct  Assistant 
Professor,  B.A.,  Southern  Connecticut 
State  College,  1964;  M.Ed.,  Massachusetts, 
1968;  Ed.D.,  1972. 

Warren  Gulko,  Adjunct  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, B.A.,  San  Diego  State,  1965;  M.S., 
Minnesota,  1968;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

Simon  Keochakian,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, B.S.,  Springfield  College,  1958; 
M.S.,  1961;  Ed.D.,  Massachusetts,  1972. 

Russell  C.  Kraus,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, B.A.,  Paterson  State,  1963;  M.S., 
Southern  Illinois,  1969;  Ed.D., 
Massachusetts,  1971. 

Floyd  H.  Martin,  Jr.,  Adjunct  Assistant 
Professor,  B.S.,  Central  Connecticut  State, 
1969;  M.Ed.,  Hartford,  1970;  Ed.D., 
Massachusetts,  1974. 

Michael  A.  Melnik,  Adjunct  Assistant 
Professor,  B.A.,  Massachusetts,  1971; 
Ed.D.,  1972. 

E.  Jefferson  Murphy,  Adjunct  Professor, 
B.A.,  Emory  University,  1948;  M.A.,  1949; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Connecticut,  1973. 

Nick  F.  Muto,  Adjunct  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State,  1951; 
M.S.,  Auburn  University,  1954;  Ed.D., 
Syracuse  University,  1967. 

Frederick  R.  Preston,  Adjunct  Assistant 
Professor,  B.S.,  Hartford,  1967;  Ed.D., 
Massachusetts,  1971. 

J.  Michael  Royer,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, B.A.,  California,  1967;  M.A.,  Il- 
linois, 1969;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

Harry  Schumer,  Adjunct  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, B.S.,  Ohio  State.,  1954;  M.S., 
1956;  Ph.D.,  1961. 

Beth  Sulzer-Azaroff,  Adjunct  Associate 
Professor,  B.S.,  New  York,  1950;  M.A., 
1953;  Ph.D.,  Minnesota,  1966. 

William  Venman,  Adjunct  Professor, 
B.Mus.Ed.,  Oberlin,  1955;  M.A.,  Western 
Michigan,  1959;  Ph.D.,  Michigan,  1962. 

Robert  C.  White,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, B.S.,  Maine,  1959;  M.Ed., 
Westfield  State,  1964;  C.A.G.S., 
Massachusetts,  1969;  Ed.D.,  1974. 

Brunetta  R.  Wolf  man.  Adjunct  Associate 
Professor,  B.A.,  California  at  Berkeley, 
1957;  M.A.,  1969;  Ph.D.,  1971. 


The  School  of  Education 

The  School  of  Education  is  a  comprehensive 
professional  school  providing  programs  of 
specialized  preparation  in  diverse  areas  of 
the  field  of  Education.  These  programs  may 
lead  to  the  Master  of  Education  degree 
(M.Ed.),  the  Doctor  of  Education  degree 
(Ed.D.),  or  a  Certificate  of  Advanced  Grad- 
uate Study  (C.A.G.S.).  For  each  degree  pro- 
gram, a  number  of  specialty  areas  or  pro- 
gram concentrations  are  available.  Graduate 
students,  under  the  supervision  of  their  advi- 
ser(s),  put  together  individualized  combina- 
tions of  courses  and  experiences  vrithin  and 
across  concentration  areas.  These  programs 
of  study  are  carried  out  in  consonance  vnth 
certification  guideHnes,  professional  associa- 
tion recommendations,  sub-program  re- 
quirements. School  requirements  and  indi- 
vidual goals. 

The  general  academic  program  in  the  School 
of  Education  is  characterized  by  a  diversity 
of  learning  and  teaching  resources,  alter- 
native educational  paths,  and  an  emphasis 
on  active  involvement  in  the  field.  The  re- 
cent organization  of  the  School  consisted  of 
the  incorporation  of  individual  learning  cen- 
ters into  academic  clusters,  which  served  as 
focal  points  for  various  academic  experiences 
and  courses.  However,  at  the  time  of  this 
writing,  the  School  is  considering  several 
reorganization  plans. 

Students  typically  will  belong  to  the  unit 
vrith  which  his/her  major  adviser  is  affilia- 
ted. However,  degrees  are  not  awarded 
through  these  sub-divisions,  nor  are  they  spe- 
cific to  any  specialty  areas;  rather,  they  are 
general  education  degrees  awarded  by  the 
Graduate  School  of  the  University. 

A  description  of  each  degree  program  of- 
fered by  the  School  of  Education,  a  state- 
ment of  the  School's  commitment  to  inser- 
vice  education,  and  a  list  of  program  con- 
centration areas  follow: 

DOCTOR  OF  EDUCATION 
DEGREE  PROGRAM 

The  doctoral  program  is  intended  to  prepare 
educators  who  will  be  leaders  both  in  the 
field,  and  in  university  teaching  and  admin- 
istrative positions.  Within  the  framework  of 
Graduate  School  regulations  and  with  the 
advice  and  approval  of  a  doctoral  guidance 
committee,  doctoral  candidates  plan  indi- 
vidualized programs  which  usually  involve  at 
least  three  years  in  full-time  study  beyond 
the  Bachelor's  degree.  Students  are  expected 


to  spend  at  least  two  consecutive  semesters  in 
full-time  study  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  their  committee,  participate  in  concep- 
tual or  quantitative  research,  engage  in  some 
form  of  field  experience,  become  familiar 
with  contemporary  problems  in  Education, 
and  take  a  comprehensive  examination  prior 
to  writing  the  required  dissertation.  Also, 
doctoral  students  must  register  for  18 
dissertation  credits  during  the  final  stages  of 
their  program. 

MASTER  OF  EDUCATION 
DEGREE  PROGRAM 

The  M2ister  of  Education  degree  program  is 
offered  to  direct  the  professional  develop- 
ment of  certified  elementary  and  secondary 
school  teachers,  and  to  train  educational 
specialists  in  one  of  the  School's  program 
concentration  areas.  M.Ed,  candidates  must 
complete  a  33-credit  program  which  has 
been  approved  by  a  faculty  adviser.  Eighteen 
of  these  credits  must  carry  a  letter-grade,  12 
must  be  selected  from  the  600-800  series, 
and  a  minimum  of  21  credits  must  be  taken 
in  the  field  of  Education. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  ADVANCED 
GRADUATE  STUDY  (C.A.G.S.) 

The  C.A.G.S.  program  is  offered  to  provide 
an  intensive  cohesive  program  of  professional 
development  for  educational  specialists 
beyond  the  Master's  level.  Unlike  the  ran- 
dom course  selection  which  is  possible  for 
non-degree  students,  the  C.A.G.S.  requires 
academic  advising  and  the  discipline  of  a 
focussed,  coherent  program  of  study  in  a 
program  concentration  area,  vrithout  the  ex- 
tended commitment,  rigorous  requirements, 
and  formal  examination  of  a  doctoral  pro- 
gram. The  C.A.G.S.  program  is  not  a 
University  degree  program,  but  a  School  of 
Education  certificate  program.  The  pro- 
gram requires  30  credits  beyond  a  Master's 
degree  (the  Master's  degree  must  not  be 
more  than  10  years  old).  All  30  credits  must 
be  granted  by  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts, within  a  four-year  period,  and  at  least 
15  credits  must  be  granted  by  the  School  of 
Education. 

INSERVICE  EDUCATION 

The  School  of  Education  conducts  inservice 
education  programs  with  teachers,  special- 
ists, and  administrators  throughout  the 
Commonwealth,  both  vrithin  schools  as  well 
as  vrithin  other  educational  settings.  Over  20 
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inservice  programs  offer  a  wide  variety  of 
concentrations  for  practicing  educators  and 
other  human  service  personnel.  Encompas- 
sing both  on-campus  and  off-campus  pro- 
grams, the  inservice  efforts  of  the  School  of 
Education  strive  to  foster  high  quality  coop- 
erative education.  Off-campus  programs  in- 
clude satellite  centers  in  such  cities  as  Bos- 
ton, Wellesley,  Falmouth,  and  Worcester.  In 
response  to  the  unique  needs  of  professional 
educators,  the  School  of  Education  provides 
both  degree  and  non-degree  inservice  cour- 
ses of  study.  All  inservice  programs  work  to 
meet  community  educational  needs,  to  facil- 
itate staff  development,  and  to  improve  the 
quality  of  public  school  education. 

PROGRAM  CONCENTRATION 
AREAS  IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF 
EDUCATION 

Academic  Disciplines 

Agricultural  Education 

Alternative  Education 

Arts  &  Humanities 

Bilingual  Education 

Counseling  &  School  Psychology 

Curricular  &  Organizational  Studies 

Early  Childhood  Education 

Educational  Research 

Education  for  Community  Service 

English  Education 

Foundations  of  Education 

Future  Studies 

Higher  Education 

Humanistic/Psychological  Education 

Human  Potential 

Improving  University  Teaching 

Instructional  Applications  of  Computers 

Integrated  Day  Programs 

International  Education 

Juvenile  Justice 

Leadership  &  Administration 

Mathematics  Education 

Media 

Mental  Health  &  Human  Systems  Design 

and  Administration 
Multicultural  Education 
Occupational  Education 
Psychometric  &  Evaluative  Research 
Reading 

Special  Education 
Teacher  Education/Evaluation 
Urban  Education 

Additional  information  about  the  School  of 
Education's  graduate  degree  programs  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Office  of  Grad- 
uate Affairs,  School  of  Education,  University 
of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  MA  01003. 


School  of  Education  Curriculum 

The  following  courses  form  the  foundation 
of  the  School  of  Education's  curriculum  pro- 
gram. Although  these  courses  cover  basically 
the  specified  subject  areas  each  semester, 
they  are  modified  from  semester  to  semester 
to  reflect  the  needs  of  the  ever-changing  stu- 
dent population  and  the  demands  of  profes- 
sional education.  To  provide  furthe  oppor- 
tunitiesfor  individualized  programs,  the 
School  also  makes  heavy  use  of  experimental 
courses,  topical  seminars  on  contemporary 
issues,  field  experiences,  and  individualized 
study  contracts. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

(Note:  A  new  course  re-numbering  system  is 
in  effect  as  of  September  1977.  The  former 
number,  where  applicable,  is  in  parenthesis, 
after  the  new  number.) 

D505  Aesthetic  Elements  in  the 
Teaching  Learning  Process 

To  enable  teachers  to  increase  their 
creativity  and  to  use  the  arts  in  the 
classroom  through  improvisation  work- 
shops, discussions,  readings  and  curric- 
ulum projects. 

M506  (516)  Evaluation  Models 

Seminar  utilizing  the  vmtings  of  Cuba, 
Stufflebeam,  Stake,  Pace,  Serevin, 
Bloom,  and  Hammond.  Emphasis  on 
philosophies  of  evaluation,  variables 
employed  in  the  various  models,  and 
the  generation  of  new  evaluation  de- 
signs. 

M507  (517)  Learning  Systems  Development 

For  educational  specialists,  administra- 
tors, and  classroom  teachers.  Proced- 
ures for  developing  instruction  that 
meets  student  needs,  including  tech- 
niques of  accountability,  individualiz- 
ing instruction,  using  instructional  ob- 
jectives, and  evaluating  techniques. 

M508  (518)  Research  Methods 
in  Education 

An  interdisciplinary  course  on  research 
methods  and  scholarship  in  psycho- 
logical, sociological,  economic,  politi- 
cal, historical,  and  philosophical  studies 
of  education.  Prerequisites,  study  in  a 
discipline  and  permission  of  instructor. 

T509  (609)  Principles  and  Methods 
in  Teaching  Secondary  English 

An  analysis  of  purposes,  problems,  is- 
sues,   methods,    and    materials    in    the 


teaching  of  English  at  the  secondary  lev- 
el. Discussion,  lectures,  case  studies, 
projects.  Does  not  satisfy  core  require- 
ments. Prerequisite  for  student  teaching 
in  English. 

510  (HD610)  Language  and  Cognitive 
Development 

Language  and  cognition  from  the 
developmental  point  of  view.  Emphasis 
on  the  relationship  between  language 
and  thought  and  changes  in  that  rela- 
tionship in  the  course  of  cognitive 
growth.  Prerequisite,  EDUC  570  or 
equivalent. 

T5I1  (527)  Curriculum  Developments  in 
Music  and  Sound  in  Education 

A  survey  of  methods,  techniques,  and 
problems  related  to  the  innovative  use 
of  music  and  sound  in  the  classroom  as 
an  aesthetic  medium  for  enhancing 
learning  of  all  kinds.  Development  of 
experimental  innovations  and  their  ap- 
plications. 

T512  (530)  Curriculum  Innovations  in 
Movement  and  Dance  in  Education 

A  survey  of  methods,  materials,  techni- 
ques, problems,  and  relevant  research 
literature  related  to  the  use  of  dance  in 
the  classroom  as  an  aesthetic  medium 
for  enhancing  learning  of  all  kinds.  Ex- 
perimental application  of  innovations 
developed  in  the  course. 

T516  (616)  American  Secondary 
Education 

Learning  materials  and  activities  and 
their  organization  in  various  teaching 
fields.  Prerequisites,  an  elective  in 
Foundations  in  Education  and  Psych 
793. 

D517  (617)  Introduction  to  Computer 
Use  in  Teaching 

Introduces  novices  to  uses  of  the  com- 
puter in  the  teaching/learning  process. 

P519  (619)  Education  and  Public  Policy 

Selected  issues  and  problems  concern- 
ing the  interaction  between  education 
and  politics  at  the  local,  state,  and  na- 
tional levels. 

H522  The  Education  of  the  Self 

Educational  strategies  for  increasing 
self-knowledge.  A  laboratory  approach 
to  those  processes,  concepts,  and  skills 
leading  toward  self- observation,  pattern 
clarification,  and  the  development  of 
personal  designs  for  response-experi- 
mentation. Journals  and  final  papers. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 
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P526  Curriculum  Development  in 
International  Education 

The  resources  and  concepts  of  cur- 
riculum development  in  international 
education.  Students  expected  to  devel- 
op units  that  can  be  taught  in  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  schools. 

M527  (647)  Introduction  to  the  Uses 
of  Computers  in  Education 

Many  areas  of  application  of  computer- 
related  technology  to  schools,  including 
instruction,  research,  administration, 
the  systems  approach  and  general  socie- 
tal impact  of  the  computer. 

P528  Laboratory  in  Cross-Cultural 
Studies 

To  develop  a  sensitivity  to  cultural  dif- 
ferences by  examining  the  elements  of 
cross-cultural  communications  in  an 
education  context.  Primarily  for  teach- 
ers, and  those  working  in  other  educa- 
tional fields.  Experientially  based  and 
balanced  by  analytical  readings,  discus- 
sions, and  independent  study.  Fulfills 
"Foundations"  requirement  for  students 
seeking  Teacher  Certification. 

P529  International  Education 

An  introduction  to  certain  portions  of 
international  education.  The  issues  sur- 
rounding education  as  a  tool  of  develop- 
ment, education  in  a  cross-cultural  con- 
text, and  education  through  interna- 
tional exchange  of  persons  and  ideas. 
Substantial  foreign-student  participa- 
tion. Fulfills  "Foundations"  require- 
ment for  students  seeking  Teacher  Cer- 
tification. 

D530  (630)  Economics  of  Education 

An  introduction  to  economists'  ap- 
proaches to  education  as  an  investment 
in  human  capital.  Review  of  the  litera- 
ture and  discussion  of  issues  raised. 

M531  Issues  in  Freedom  and  Restraint 
in  Academic  Policy 

The  sociological,  philosophical,  eco- 
nomic, and  anthropological  considera- 
tions found  in  freedom  and  restraint 
conflict,  via  readings  in  periodicals  and 
discussions. 

D532  (632)  Principles  of  Educational 
and  Psychological  Testing 

Basic  principles  of  measurement. 
Topics  include  descriptive  statistics, 
reliability,  validity,  principles  of  test- 
construction,  item  analysis  and  a  review 
of  standardized  tests. 


M534  (553)  Educational  Tests 
and  Measurements 

The  most  serviceable  tests  for  measur- 
ing achievement.  Test  construction,  ad- 
ministration, scoring,  and  interpreta- 
tion of  results  studied  and  applied  to  the 
classroom. 

T535  Educational  Media,  Technology 
and  Systems 

The  characteristics,  capabilities,  appli- 
cations and  implications  of  a  variety  of 
media  to  a  variety  of  educational  strate- 
gies. 

T536  Audiovisual  Information 
Transmission 

Available  knowledge  and  technology 
useful  in  the  design  of  audiovisual  ma- 
terials. A  search  for  principles  useful  in 
planning  materials  to  aid  cognitive  and 
effective  experiences  in  educational 
contexts. 

T537  Media  Production  Survey 

Students  prepare  slides,  graphics,  recor- 
dings, and  still  and  motion  pictures  for 
use  in  an  educational  program.  Design- 
ed for  teachers,  trainees,  and  special- 
ists. 

T540  (660)  Educational  Broadcasting 

A  history  of  educational  broadcasting. 
The  current  status,  development,  and 
availability  of  radio  and  television  pro- 
gramming for  educational  purposes. 
Evaluation  of  radio  and  television  in  ac- 
cordance with  instructional  objectives. 

T541  Educational  Film  Production 

Theoretical  data  and  project  applica- 
tions: students  produce  educational 
messages  in  a  motion  picture  format 
through  the  use  of  portable  videotape. 

P542  Contemporary  Educational 
Philosophies 

Critical  examination  of  selected  con- 
temporary philosophies  of  education. 
Special  attention  to  social  implications 
and  to  relevance  to  educational  prac- 
tice. Fulfills  the  "Foundations"  require- 
ment for  students  seeking  Teacher  Cer- 
tification. 

P543  (643)  Universities:  Development, 
Roles,  Problems  and  Issues 

Origins  of  universities  in  the  Medieval 
Period,  their  development  on  the  conti- 
nent, in  England,  and  the  U.S.;  selected 
topics  such  as  academic  freedom  and 
tenure,  governance,  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  state  universities,  graduate 
school,  proposals  for  reform,  etc. 


P545  Methods  of  Stimulating 
the  Exploration  of  Values 

Various  ways  of  utilizing  group  dynam- 
ics methodology  to  stimulate  value  ex- 
ploration of  psychological  issues  and  so- 
cial issues  confronting  contemporary 
youth,  such  as  drugs,  race,  and  sex. 

T545  (682)  Filmmaking  for  the 
Classroom  Teacher 

Creative  and  practical  use  of  filmmak- 
ing in  a  wide  variety  of  educational  set- 
tings, its  relevance  to  particular  subject 
matter  areas,  and  its  interdisciplinary 
applications. 

T546  (622)  Educational  TV  Workshop 

For  teachers  and  teacher  interns.  The 
hardware  of  television;  experimental 
use  of  television  in  solving  educational 
problems. 

T547  (667)  Preparation  and  Use  of 
Audio- Visual  Materials 

Machines,  materials,  and  techniques 
for  teaching  groups  of  students. 

P549  (599)  Alternative  Structures 
in  Higher  Education 

Review  and  analysis  of  organizational 
structures  of  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation; design  of  alternative  models  for 
governance  and  learning. 

Credit,  4. 

P550  Conceptions  of  Liberal  Education 

Traditional  and  modem  conceptions  of 
liberal  education  analyzed  with  regard 
to  their  relevance  to  contemporary  so- 
cieties and  education. 

P551   Foundations  of  Education 

Selected  problems  and  issues  in  modem 
education  studied  through  the  disci- 
pline of  educational  sociology,  educa- 
tional history,  educational  philosophy, 
comparative  education,  or  social  psy- 
chology. Independent  study  or  field  ex- 
perience optional.  Possible  foci  are  edu- 
ctional  aims,  societal  expectations  of 
schools,  church-state  relations,  profes- 
sionalism, academic  freedom,  curricu- 
lum and  methodological  emphasis,  ur- 
ban education,  and  educational  in- 
novation. Fulfills  "Foundations"  re- 
quirement for  students  seeking  Teacher 
Certification. 

P554  Educational  Anthropology 

Relevant  concepts  from  cultural  an- 
thropology (Such  as  change,  human 
behavior  and  interaction,  and  cultural 
determinants  within  American  culture) 
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applied  to  education.  The  culture  of  the 
schools  and  the  role  of  this  subculture  in 
the  culture  as  a  whole. 

M555  (655)  Introduction  to  Statistics 
and  Computer  Analysis  (I) 

Elementary  descriptive  statistics,  con- 
trol of  the  computer  terminal,  inferen- 
tial statistics,  and  some  programming 
concepts  with  a  computer  language 
(FORTRAN)  for  unique  solutions  of 
problems. 

T557  (657)  Teaching  the  Handicapp>ed 
Through  Media 

Professional  preparation  in  educational 
media  and  technology.  Partially  fulfills 
requirements  for  the  educational  media 
and  technology  program. 

M558  (670)  Educational  Statistics 
Laboratory 

Students  use  a  major  computer  statisti- 
cal package  in  both  the  batch  (punched 
cards)  and  time-sharing  modes  on  the 
computer.  Actual  data  analyzed  and  re- 
sults interpreted. 
Credit,  1. 

D561  (661)  Science  Education  in  the 
Elementary  Schools 

For  teachers  or  other  interested  persons 
who  wish  to  bring  their  knowledge  of 
methods,  materials,  and  curriculum  up 
to  date.  Laboratory  approach. 

P562  (525)  Education  in  Africa 

Major  trends  in  education  on  the  devel- 
oping African  continent.  Emphasis  on 
the  changes  since  independence. The 
impact  of  cross-cultural  forces  at  work 
in  education. 

P563  (663)  Education  in  Asia 

The  relationship  between  education 
and  society  in  the  major  nations  of  the 
Far  East.  The  process  of  change  in 
educational  thought  and  institutions; 
the  conflict  between  tradition  and  con- 
temporary forces. 

P564  (668)  Educational  Patterns 
Around  the  World 

The  processes  and  problems  of  educa- 
tional development  in  selected  areas 
throughout  the  world  and  the  interrela- 
tionship between  education  and  cul- 
ture. Emphasis  on  cultural  forces  of  ed- 
ucation. 

P565  Educating  the  Disadvantaged  Child 

The  issues  and  problems  in  educating 
disadvantaged  children.  Emphasis  on 
urban  elementary  education;  rural  edu- 
cation problems  also  addressed. 


P566  (666)  Education  and  Development 

The  relationship  between  the  develop- 
ment of  national  and  regional  areas  and 
education.  Systems  analysis  introduced; 
areas  for  potential  research  projects 
identified. 

D568  Curriculum  Development 
in  Urban  Education 

Students  develop  new  and  innovative 
curricula  for  urban  schools  and  investi- 
gate what  kinds  of  curriculum  develop- 
ment are  relevant  to  inner-city  envi- 
ronments. A  post -urban  internship  con- 
sisting of  lectures,  seminars,  and  field 
experience. 

P569  (669)  Practicum  in  International 
Education 

Supervised     practical     experience     in 
various    areas    of    international    educa- 
tion. 
Credit,  1-6. 

570  (HD570)  Child  Development 

The  child  from  the  developmental  point 
of  view.  Emphasis  on  interaction  of  her- 
edity and  environment  on  development. 
Prerequisites,  Soc  101,  Psych  101,  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

571  (HD675)  The  Ghetto  Family 

Family  relationships  and  styles  of  life  of 
lower  socio-economic  status  families. 
Emphasizes  social  and  psychological 
factors  that  influence  interpersonal 
relationships  and  life  strategies  arfiong 
the  poor.  Prerequisite,  EDUC  570  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

D571   (671)  Urban  Community  Relations 

The  interrelationship  of  inner-city  com- 
munities and  established  power  within 
the  school  system,  community  control, 
participation  and  decision-making  in 
education  and  development  of  alterna- 
tives in  power  relationships.  Lecture, 
discussion  and  field  experience. 

D572  Teaching  Reading  to  Special 
Populations  K-12 

Approaches  to  the  teaching  of  reading 
to  such  special  populations  as  the  disad- 
vantaged, the  gifted,  and  the  emotion- 
ally disturbed,  with  stress  on  the  indi- 
vidualized and  experience  approaches. 
One  group  studied  intensively. 

572  (HD676)  Alternate  Family  Styles 

Comparative  evaluation  of  the  tradi- 
tional nuclear  monogamous  family  and 
alternative  family  structures  developed 
in  this  society. 


P573,P574  (593,594)  Laboratory  Course 
on  Using  Human  Development 
Knowledge  in  Education 

A  year-long  laboratory  course  parallel- 
ing both  field-teaching  experiences  for 
students  concentrating  on  early  child- 
hood education.  Factors  such  as  sex,  en- 
viroiunent,  social  status,  and  culture  ex- 
amined in  terms  of  their  relation  to 
grovrth  rates  and  patterns.  Data  taken 
from  the  community  in  which  teaching 
experience  takes  place. 

P575  (592)  Seminar  in  Curriculum 
Development  for  Early  Childhood 
Education 

Curriculum  components  for  children  in 
early-education  programs  designed  to 
foUow  each  field-teaching  experience. 
Limited  to  students  specializing  in  early 
childhood  education. 

T575  Diagnosis  of  Reading  Disabilities 

A  systematic  analysis  of  the  identifica- 
tion, diagnosis,  and  case  studies  of 
reading  disabiUties.  Each  student  par- 
ticipates in  an  individual  diagnosis, 
vmtes  a  case  study  and  holds  parent, 
school,  and  other  interviews.  Evaluation 
techniques  and  current  theories  of 
diagnostic  procedures  discussed. 

P576  (591)  Early  Childhood  Education 
Movement 

Contemporary  purposes,  programs,  and 
problems  of  early  childhood  education, 
from  an  historical  and  philosophical 
perspective.  A  one-semester  graduate 
seminar.  Meets  state  requirements  for 
Teacher  Certification. 

P577  (567)  Observation  Techniques  in 
Early  Childhood  Education 

Observation  of  early  childhood  educa- 
tional programs  of  various  kinds  serving 
disadvantaged  as  well  as  middle-class 
children.  Four  laboratory  hours  per 
week  during  the  first  four  weeks  of  the 
first  semester. 
Credit,  1. 

581  (HD681)  Laboratory  School 
Management 

Principles  and  methods  of  early  child- 
hood education.  Includes  teaching 
methods  and  curriculum  planning  for 
two-  to  five-year-old  children.  Prerequi- 
site, EDUC  570  or  equivalent. 

582  (HD682)  Philosophy  and  Theories 
of  Early  Childhood  Education 

Philosophy,  theories,  and  history  of  ear- 
ly   childhood    education.     Field    trips. 
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Prerequisite,  EDUC  581  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

M584  Organization  and  Administration 
of  a  Distributive  Education  Program 

Activities  necessary  to  initiate,  main- 
tain, and  improve  a  Distributive  Educa- 
tion Program.  Focus  on  organization 
and  administration  at  the  secondary 
level. 

M586  Organization  and  Administration 
of  a  Cooperative  Education  Program 

Organization  and  administration  of  the 
Cooperative  Education  Progrsmi  at  the 
secondary  level.  Examines  those  ac- 
tivities necessary  to  initiate,  maintain, 
and  improve  a  Cooperative  Education. 

M587  Vocational  Adult  Education 

Organization  and  administration  of 
vocational  adult  classes;  the  interrela- 
tionships between  secondary  and  adult 
education. 

P587  The  Individual  and  the 

Organization  of  Higher  Education 

Analysis  of  the  effects  of  institutional 
and  organizational  structure  and  values 
on  individual  development. 

600  (HD600)  Human  Development 
in  Infancy 

Development  of  the  infant  from  birth  to 
age  tvio.  Prerequisite,  EDUC  570  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

M603  (633)  Introduction  to  Research 
for  Non-Research  Majors 

Purposes  for  research;  different  kinds  of 
research  (i.e.,  historical,  survey,  and  ex- 
perimental models);  specific  research 
methodology  (drawn  from  statistics,  ex- 
perimental design,  and  measurement 
and  evaluation). 

H605  (910)  School  Counseling  Theory 

Counseling  theory  and  research  evalua- 
tion. Methodology,  philosophies,  ethics, 
problems,  and  issues  of  school  counsel- 
ing. Prerequisites,  EDUC-H377  and  at 
least  one  hour  of  credit  in  EDUC-H701. 

H606  (911)  School  Counseling  Procedures 

Instruments  and  techniques  of  gui- 
dance, such  as  observation,  individual 
appraisal,  and  record-keeping,  and 
school-community  liaison  practices. 
Prerequisites,  EDUC-H377  and  H605. 

H607  (912)  Occupations  and  Placement 
in  School  Guidance 
The   collection    and   evaluation   of  oc- 
cupational,    educational,     and     place- 
ment information,  and  its  use  with  in- 


dividuals and  groups  of  students  in 
school  guidance.  Prerequisite,  EDUC- 
H377. 

H609  (915)  Group  Activities  in  Counseling 

A  guidance  study  of  school  groups. 
Group  dynamics,  discussion  techniques, 
group  counseling,  sociometric  methods, 
and  other  school  group  activities.  Prere- 
quisites, EDUC-H377,  H605.  and 
H606. 

M611  (811)  Recent  Developments 
in  Secondary  Science 

The  scope  and  sequence  of  the  science 
curriculum;  the  rationale,  content,  and 
implications  for  different  student 
populations  of  selected  curricula.  Prere- 
quisite, teaching  experience. 

M613  (813)  New  Developments  in 
Secondary  School  Social  Studies 

A  comparative  study  and  evaluation  of 
recent  programs  and  practices  in  secon- 
dary school  social  studies. 

M615  (715)  Workshop  in  Education 

Group  study  of  practical  problems  in 
curriculum,  instruction,  and  adminis- 
tration for  school  personnel  in  service. 

Credit.  2-6. 

T620  (720)  Graduate  Seminar  in  the 
Methods  of  Teaching  English 

Methods  course  for  graduate  students 
preparing  to  teach  high  school  or  junior 
college  English.  Critical  issues  and  new 
areas  of  emphasis  in  the  curriculum. 

D621   (721)  Workshop  in  Reading 
and  Language  Arts 
An  advanced  methods  course.  Current 
practices  in  the  teaching  of  reading  and 
language  arts,  and  focusing  on  diagnos- 
tic and  classroom  activities. 

T622  (749)  The  Nature  of  Creativity 

Cultural  and  personal  factors  conducive 
to  creativity.  Projects  develop  ways  that 
teachers  can  facilitate  creative  behavior 
in  high  school  students. 

M624  Design  and  Management 
of  School  Information  Systems 

Systems  analysis,  problem  definition, 
hardware  selection,  site  preparation, 
systems  design,  staff  selection,  informa- 
tion collection  and  display,  program- 
ming and  procedure  documentation 
standards,  and  user-training  for  various 
types  of  information  systems.  Concur- 
rent internship  in  an  appropriate  school 
information  center  expected.  Prere- 
quisite, a  knowledge  of  computer  pro- 
gramming. 


P626  Asian  American  Studies 
for  Public  Schools 

Introduction  to  the  Asian  experience  in 
the  United  States  for  prospective 
teachers  in  the  area  of  multicultural/- 
cross-cultural  education. 

T627  (727)  Photography  in  Education 

Theory  and  practice  of  taking  and  pro- 
cessing photographs  for  use  in  educa- 
tional activities. 

T628  (728)  Audiovisual  Technology 

Applications  of  acoustics,  electricity, 
magnetism,  mechanics,  and  optics  to 
audio-visual  equipment  and  tech- 
niques. Prerequisite,  EDUC-T547. 

H63I  (831)  Laboratory  for 
Counseling  Skills 

The  general  nature  of  theory  construc- 
tion, levels  of  explanation,  relationships 
of  philosophy,  psychology  and  sociolo- 
gy, various  methods  of  facilitating  hu- 
man growth  and  development. 

M633  (533)  Educational  Law 

An  introduction  to  the  legal  aspects  of 
public  education  including  rights  and 
liabilities  of  school  boards,  teachers, 
and  pupils;  special  attention  to  recent 
legal  interpretations. 

T638  (538)  Pre-Production  Creativity 
of  Educational  Films 

How  to  visualize  ideas,  concepts  and 
curricula,  utilizing  all  video  and  cine- 
magraphic  techniques  of  live  action, 
animation,  cuts,  dissolves,  freeze 
frames,  slow  motion,  etc.  to  communi- 
cate them  interestingly  and  effectively. 

T639  (739)  Visual  Communications 
and  Literacy 

The  elements  of  visual  literacy  and  of 
programs  of  visual  education. 

M642  (964)  Administration  of 
Adult  Education 

Role  of  the  public  schools  in  continuing 
community  service  and  planning  and 
directing  programs  in  adult  education; 
adult  needs  in  preparation  for  job  pro- 
curement, retraining,  job  advance- 
ment, and  community  service.  Prere- 
quisite, EDUC-M726. 

M645  (745)  Inquiry  into  American 
Schooling 

Contemporary  educational  practices. 
Emphasis  on  promising  developments  in 
curriculum,  staffing,  and  organization 
of  public  schools,  past  and  future  in- 
novations. 
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T650  (850)  Auto-Instructional  Devices 
and  Programmed  Learning 

Theory  and  practice  of  programmed 
learning  for  typical  school  subjects. 
Each  student  sets  up  objectives  and  con- 
structs a  program  for  a  unit  of  work. 
Implications  for  future  use  in  educa- 
tion. Prerequisite,  EDUC  677. 

M652  Criterion  Referenced  Measurement 
in  Curriculum  Development 
and  Evaluation 

Criterion  referenced  measurement  will 
be  considered  theoretically,  including 
validity,  reliability,  item  and  objective 
construction,  and  practically,  including 
classroom  instructional  management, 
test  administration,  and  use  vnth  in- 
structional activities. 

H653  (690B)  Helping  Adolescents 
Cope  with  Their  Problems 

Helping  adolescents  understand  forces 
acting  on  them,  clarify  goals  and 
values,  design  and  implement  problem 
solutions,  and  engage  in  long  term 
growth  and  development. 

P654  Introduction  to  Future  Studies 

Basic  concepts  in  future  studies;  theory 
and  techniques  of  long-range  fore- 
casting; views  of  noted  futurists;  educa- 
tional policy  making;  designing  future- 
oriented  curricula;  classroom  applica- 
tions of  futuristics,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  educational  change  strategies. 

M656  (II)  Introduction  to  Statistics 
and  Computer  Analysis  (II) 
Elementary  descriptive  statistics,  con- 
trol of  computer  terminal  inferential 
statistics  and  some  programming  con- 
cepts for  unique  solutions  of  problems. 
Prerequisite,  EDUC-M555  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

D657  (557)  Introduction  to  Urban 
Education 

Urban  and  suburban  schools,  the  pro- 
cess of  learning  in  urban  classrooms,  the 
effects  of  the  present  curriculum,  and 
various  innovative  techniques  as  they 
apply  to  urban  schools. 

M658,  M659  (I)  (II)  Introduction  to 
School  Administration 

To  introduce  each  of  the  many  dis- 
ciplines on  which  an  administrator 
calls.  Members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  Five  Colleges  lecture  on 
their  own  disciplines. 


660  (HD660)  Theories  of  Human 
Development 

The  major  theories  of  hiuman  develop- 
ment. Emphasis  on  psychological  theor- 
ies and  concepts.  The  relevance  and  re- 
lationship of  biological,  social  and  an- 
thropological concepts.  Prerequisite, 
EDUC  570  or  equivalent. 

P665  Education  in  Latin  America 

The  developmental  history  of  the  edu- 
cational structures  and  systems  of  Latin 
America.  Emphasis  on  the  effectiveness 
of  the  various  educational  models. 
Analysis  based  on  related  case  studies. 

M665  (765)  Organization  for  Curriculimi 
Development:  Basic  Principles  in 
Curriculum  and  Instruction 

The  procedures  and  criteria  for  curric- 
ulum development.  Determining  goals, 
creating  and  organizing  learning  oppor- 
tunities, and  evaluating  the  effec- 
tiveness of  curricula,  considered  in  a 
small  group  setting. 

D668  (768)  Developments  in  Elementary 
Science  Education 

A  survey  of  recent  research  in  elemen- 
tary science  education  and  the  resultant 
implications  for  practice  in  the  school. 
Prerequisite,  EDUC-D462  or  D561. 

670  (HD670)  Human  Development  in 
Adolescence  and  Young  Adulthood 

Human  development  during  the  second 
decade  of  life.  Emphasis  on  biological, 
psychological,  and  sociological  aspects. 
Theories  of  adolescent  development. 
Prerequisite,  EDUC  570,  or  permission 
of  instructor.  Human  Development  ma- 
jors only. 

673  (HD650)  Research  Methods  in 
Human  Development 

Methods  and  techniques  for  studying 
developmental  processes  at  various 
stages  of  the  life  span,  from  infancy  to 
old  age.  Prerequisite,  EDUC  570  or 
equivalent,  or  concurrently  with  EDUC 
570. 

P675  (595)  Advanced  Seminar  in 
Language  Development  in 
Early  Childhood  Education 

The  relationship  between  language  and 
thought.  Emphasis  on  contemporary 
language  development  programs  in  ear- 
ly childhood  education.  Includes  an 
analysis  of  linguistics. 

H677  (577)  Principles  of  School  Guidance 

The  nature  of  guidance  and  its  need  in 


the  schools  with  an  overview  of  an  ade- 
quate guidance  service  for  a  school  sys- 
tem. 

H678  Practicum  in  Humanistic 
Curriculum  Development 

Models  for  the  development  of  human- 
istic curricula.  Students  employ  one  or 
more  models  in  writing  their  own  cur- 
ricula, and  in  evaluating  their  efforts. 
Prerequisite,  EDUC-H522. 

H679  Value  Clarifications  for  Teachers 

To  help  teachers  clarify  their  own  val- 
ues; how  these  values  affect  their  stu- 
dents in  and  out  of  the  classroom. 

680  (HD680)  Human  Development 
in  Adulthood 

Human  development  from  young  adult- 
hood through  old  age.  A  social  psycho- 
logical perspective  of  change  across  the 
adult  life  span.  Prerequisite,  EDUC  570 
or  equivalent,  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

T68I   (781)  Teaching  of  Reading  on  the 
Secondary  and  Adult  Levels 

Principles,  methods  and  materials  for 
the  teaching  of  developmental,  reme- 
dial, and  accelerated  reading  programs. 
For  teachers  of  students  at  the  junior 
and  senior  high  school  levels,  and  for 
leaders  of  adult  and  college  reading 
programs. 

T682  (782)  Children's  Literature 

Lectures,  demonstrations,  discussions, 
practicum  and  readings  surveying  the 
field.  Investigates  various  content  areas 
(such  as  comparative  folklore,  poetry, 
and  non-fiction),  approaches  for  class- 
room use,  contemporary  problems,  and 
the  need  of  specific  populations. 

T684  (825)  Psycholinguistics  and  Reading 

Contributions  of  psycholinguistic  theory 
to  an  understanding  of  the  reading  pro- 
cess. A  model  of  the  reading  process; 
implications  of  psycholinguistic  know- 
ledge for  reading  instruction. 

685  Student  Teaching 

Credit,  3-12. 

698  Practicum 

699  (800)  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  1-10. 

H701  Practicum  for  School  Guidance 

Field  experience  under  supervision.  For 
students  in  final  part  of  master's  pro- 
gram.    Prerequisites,     EDUC-H377, 
H605,  H606. 
Credit,  3-9. 
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H703  (913)  Administration  of  School 
Guidance  Services 

Operative  framework  of  guidance  pro- 
grams in  terms  of  personnel,  functions, 
physical  facilities,  institutional  integra- 
tion, finance,  and  data  processing.  To 
be  taken  near  completion  of  master's 
degree.  Prerequisite,  EDUC-H377. 

H705  (713)  Human  Appraisal 
and  Evaluation 

Analysis  of  statistical  procedures;  review 
of  achievement,  aptitude,  and  interest 
tests,  and  their  interpretation,  selec- 
tion, and  administration;  case-study 
procedures;  ethical  considerations;  and 
problems  in  human  assessment. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

M706  (846)  Workshop  in  Science  Education 

Selected   problems   in   curriculum    and 
instruction  in  science. 
Credit,  3-6 

H707  (706)  Seminar  in  Guidance 
(Master's  Section) 

Professional  problems  reviewed;  ethical 
issues  regarding  confidentiality;  pro- 
gram development  to  combat  racism 
and  sexism. 

T709  Seminar  in  Reading 

Content  varies  each  semester.  Topics 
may  include  psycholinguistics  and 
reading,  miscue  analysis,  current  issues, 
role  of  the  reading  consultant. 

D710  Seminar  in  Mathematics  Education 

A  survey  of  recent  developments  in 
elementary  mathematics  education  and 
their  implications  for  exploring  mathe- 
matics in  the  elementary  school. 

T711  (814)  Recent  Developments  in 
Secondary  Mathematics 

A  critical  evaluation  of  the  current  lit- 
erature, research,  and  studies  in  the 
curriculum  and  teaching  of  secondary 
school  mathematics.  Prerequisites, 
EDUC-T411  and  teaching  experience. 

T712  (812)  Recent  Developments  in 
Secondary  English 

A  critical  evaluation  of  the  current  Ht- 
erature,  research,  yearbooks  and  experi- 
ments in  the  curriculum  and  teaching 
of  English.  Prerequisites,  EDUC-T509 
and  teaching  experience. 

D713   Planning  for  Urban  Schools 

Through  economic  analysis  of  school- 
ing, students  will  focus  on  developmen- 
tal strategies  for  urban  administrators, 
program  specialists,  and  community  or- 
ganizers. 


T714  Seminar  in  English  Education 

T715  (815)  Secondary  School  Curriculum 

The  factors  influencing  the  secondary 
school  curriculum,  the  organization  of 
the  curriculimi,  and  the  goals  of  the  sec- 
ondary school.  Current  developments 
and  elements  desirable  in  the  curricu- 
lum of  typical  secondary  schools.  Prere- 
quisite, teaching  experience  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

T716  Workshop  in  Remedial  Reading 

P717  (712)  Englbh  for  the  Disadvantaged 

Special  problems  involved  in  teaching 
English  in  secondary  schools  in  which 
students  come  largely  from  culturally 
and  economically  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds. 

P720  (830)  Education  and  Nation 
Building 

The  educational  problems  facing  devel- 
oping nations  as  they  endeavor  to  use 
the  schools  as  an  ameliorative  agent. 
Economic  factors  and  political  consider- 
ations influeficing  educational  planning 
in  divergent  cultures;  the  allocation  of 
educational  resources  and  the  confron- 
tation between  old  and  new  cultural 
values. 

P721   (729)  Research  Methodology  in 
International  Education 

An  introduction  to  research  methods; 
students  design  and  carry  out  field 
studies  in  international  education. 
Techniques  used  in  the  various  social 
sciences  and  examples  of  their  applica- 
tion to  problems  in  international  educa- 
tion. Survey  methods,  attitude  and  val- 
ue analysis,  interviewing  and  partici- 
pant-observation techniques,  and  re- 
search design.  Models  of  design  and 
techniques  critiqued.  Each  student  sets 
up  a  research  design  and  method  out- 
line for  a  specific  project. 

M722  Workshop  in  Educational 
Administration 

(Principals). 

M723  Workshop  in  Educational 
Administration 

(Administrators). 

P724  Seminar  in  International  Education 
(For  Doctoral  Majors). 

M725  Externship  in  Business 
and  Industry 

Supervised  field  experience  in  industry, 
business,  research  organizations,  or 
public  agencies  relevant  to  the  student's 


area  of  specialization.  Planned  individ- 
ually  by  student,   cooperating  business 
and     vocational-technical     education 
staff  prior  to  enrollment. 
Credit,  1-6. 

M726  (950)  Fundamentals  of  Educational 
Administration 

Introduction  to  general  school  adminis- 
tration, the  relation  of  public  education 
to  the  cultural  pattern,  and  organiza- 
tion and  practices  in  school  administra- 
tion. 

M727  (952)  Administering 
Elementary  Schools 

The  principal's  responsibilities,  organi- 
zation of  the  school  office,  scheduling, 
use  of  school  facilities,  curriculum  or- 
ganization, staff  relationships,  and  the 
place  of  the  school  in  the  community. 
Prerequisite,  teaching  experience. 

M728  (953)  Administering 
Secondary  Schools 

Housing,  finance,  scheduling,  the  libra- 
ry, guidance,  cafeteria,  public  rela- 
tions, etc.  Prerequisite,  teaching  exper- 
ience. 

H729  (929)  Adjustment  Counseling 
Casework 

Supervised  experience  with  children 
having  special  adjustment  problems. 
May  not  be  taken  in  addition  to  EDUC- 
H830. 

M729  (954)  Public  School  Finance 

The  economics  of  public  education, 
sources  of  school  revenue,  taxation,  and 
federal,  state  and  local  plans  of  school 
fiscal  support.  Prerequisite,  EDUC- 
M726. 

H730  Measurement  for  Guidance 

Analysis  of  measurement  devices  in 
school  guidance,  including  sociome- 
trics,  value  scales,  inventories,  and  oth- 
er tests. 

M731   Introduction  to  Factor  Analysis 

An  introductory  treatment  of  the  linear 
factor  model  consideration  of  the  basic 
problems  of  factor  analysis  and  a  discus- 
sion of  various  factor  analytic  solutions. 
Problems  of  design  and  interpretation 
discussed.  Prerequisite,  permission  of 
instructor. 

H732  (949)  Career  Development 

Intensive  study  of  theories  of  vocational 
choice,  related  literature  and  research. 
Analysis  of  world  of  work  and  impact  of 
such  factors  as  technology,  demogra- 
phy,   social    structure,    geography,    au- 
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tomation,  age,  and  sex  on  career  and 
personal  development;  implications  for 
educational  institutions. 

D735  Advanced  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Testing  I 

The  theory  of  mental  tests  beginning 
with  the  classical  test  theory  model  and 
including  such  topics  as  reliability, 
validity,  item  analysis,  and  latent  struc- 
ture models.  Prerequisite,  permission  of 
instructor. 

D736  (740)  Advanced  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Testing  II 

An  indepth  study  of  advanced  topics  in 
test  theory.  Includes  problems  in  the 
measurement  of  change,  latest  trait 
theory,  item-examinee  sampling  theory 
and  tailored  testing  strategies.  Prere- 
quisite, EDUC  735 

T737  Educational  Media  Theory 

The  research  and  theoretical  aspects  of 
media  in  education  systems;  special  ref- 
erence to  philosophies,  learning  systems 
and  communication  models  which 
relate  to  the  teaching- learning  situa- 
tion. 

T738  Advanced  Media  Production 

Professional  preparation  in  the  area  of 
education  media  and  technology. 

T740  (840)  Development  and 
Implementation 

Indepth  analysis  of  microteaching  con- 
cept. Focus  on  working  with  teachers 
and  school  personnel  (pre-  and  in  -ser- 
vice) to  improve  instruction.  Utilizes 
simulation  and  videotape  feedback  to 
analyze  instructional  techniques. 

H742  Problem  Solving  Methods  for 
Educational  Consultants 

Students  analyze  concepts,  strategies, 
and  group  behavior  practices  that  posi- 
tively or  negatively  affect  the  outcome 
of  efforts  to  solve  complex  educational 
problems. 
Credit,  4. 

T743  (852)  Administration  of 
Audiovisual  Services 

To  prepare  audiovisual  coordinators, 
directors,  and  supervisors  in  the  opera- 
tion of  an  audiovisual  service:  teacher- 
training,  selection  of  materials  and 
equipment,  storage,  cataloging,  distri- 
bution, maintenance,  and  financial 
support.  Prerequisites,  EDUC-T547 
and  teaching  experience. 


T744  (854)  Newer  Media  in  Education 

To  acquaint  administrators,  supervis- 
ors, and  experienced  classroom  teachers 
with  the  characteristics,  applications, 
and  implications  of  the  newer  media  in 
education  such  as  language  lab- 
oratories, motion  pictures,  closed  cir- 
cuit television,  and  teaching  machines. 
Prerequisite,  EDUC-T547  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

M746  (736)  Seminar  in  Curriculum 
Development  in  Vocational 
Technical  Education 

Curriculum  development  approached 
from  the  standpoint  of  problem  areas 
and  embodying  current  research  and 
response  to  social  or  technical  changes. 

H747  Family  Counseling 

Basic  approaches  to  family  counseling 
including  communications,  psychoana- 
lytical and  behavioral  theories. 

P748  The  Two- Year  Collegiate  Institution 
in  American  Education 

The  evolution  of  variant  forms  of  two- 
year  degree-granting  institutions  vrith 
attention  to  related  philosophical  and 
social  issues. 

Credit.  2. 

M749  (849)  Current  Concepts,  Trends, 
and  Practices  in  Vocational- 
Technical  Education 

Concepts  resulting  from  a  critical  evalu- 
ation of  the  research  and  legislation  in- 
volved in  the  development  of  vocational 
and  technical  education  programs. 

P750  The  University: 

An  Organizational  Analysis 

The  effects  of  institutional  organization 
in  higher  education  on  human  behav- 
ior. 

P751  Individual  Alienation  and 

Contemporary  Higher  Education 

An  analysis  based  on  interdisciplinary 
readings  on  student  alienation  in  con- 
temporary institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

H754  Advanced  Practicum  in  Counseling 

Supervised  practical  experience  for  ad- 
vanced students  in  the  area  of  School 
Counseling.  Stress  on  process  in  coun- 
seling vrith  the  opportunity  to  explore 
many  theories  and  techniques. 
Credit,  3-9. 

D755  Curriculum,  Methods  and  Programs 
in  Urban  Education 

A  survey  of  curriculum  techniques, 
methods,  materials  and  programs  rela- 


ted to  teaching  urban  children.  Stu- 
dents develop  innovative  methods  and 
curricula  for  urban  schools. 

P756  Graduate  Seminar  in  Future  Studies 
Primarily,  though  not  exclusively,  for 
doctoral  students  in  the  Future  Studies 
Program.  Advanced  exploration  of  the 
substance  and  techniques  of  future 
studies  as  they  relate  to  educational  in- 
stitutions: educational  policy  making, 
curriculum  construction,  and  teaching 
techniques. 

D757  Research,  Planning  and 

Development  in  Urban  Education 

Urban  development  and  power  struc- 
tures in  relation  to  urban  schools.  In- 
cludes a  survey  of  relevant  literature, 
seminars  and  research  or  planning  pro- 
jects. 
Credit,  3-6. 

M758  (958)  School  Personnel 
Administration 

The  leadership  role  in  staff  perfor- 
mance and  duties,  the  planning  and 
promotion  of  continuous  programs  of 
in-service  training,  and  personnel  re- 
cruitment and  development.  Prerequi- 
site, EDUC  950. 

M759  (959)  School  Business  Administration 

The  business  aspects  of  school  admin- 
istration as  related  to  the  attainment  of 
educational  objectives.  The  nature  of 
the  problems  involved  and  the  skills 
needed  in  directing  school  business  af- 
fairs. Prerequisite,  EDUCM726. 

M760  (960)  School  Plant  Planning 

A  comprehensive  study  of  school  plant 
needs,  site  selection,  bonding,  building 
planning,  and  standards,  architectural 
service  and  furniture  and  equipment 
selection  practices.  Prerequisite, 
EDUC-M726. 

H762,  H763  (I)  (II)  Prescriptive 
Counseling  Seminar  I  and  II 

Analysis  of  advanced  measurement 
techniques,  behavioral  observational 
strategies,  and  development  of  prescrip- 
tive plans  for  youth  in  schools.  Designs 
and  research  methods  in  counseling. 
Credit,  3-6. 

D770  Instructional  Applications 
of  Computers 

Each  student  proposes,  designs,  devel- 
ops, implements,  informally  tests  and 
documents  an  experimental  unit  of 
computer-assisted  instructional  mater- 
ial. 
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D771,  D772  (I)  (II)  Application  of 

Multivariate  Statistics  to  Problems 
in  Education  I  and  II 

Topics   include   matrix   algebra,    linear 
models,     profile     analysis,     analysis    of 
multivariate  experimental  designs,   dis- 
criminant,  canonical,    and   components 
analysis.      Prerequisites,     EDUC-M355/ 
M356  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Credit,  3-6. 
D773  Developing  Curriculum  for 
Teachers  in  the  Integrated  Day 
Assumptions     and     pedagogical     char- 
acteristics derived  from  open  education 
literature  and  research.  Devises  and  im- 
plements learning  experiences  for  pre- 
service  and  in-service  teachers. 
Credit,  1-6. 

jyilA  Issues  and  Problems  in  Teacher 
Education  for  Urban  Schools 

Research  on  problems  relating  to  teach- 
er effectiveness;  and  pre-service  and  in- 
service  teacher  education  designs. 

H775  Psychological  Foundations  of 
Humanistic  Education 

Psychological  foundations  of  human- 
istic applications  to  education  and 
counseling  and  the  relationship  of  hu- 
manistic psychology  to  human  poten- 
tial, behaviorism,  and  psychoanalysis. 

T776  Theory  of  Communication 
for  Bilingual  Education 

Linguistic,  psychological  and  socio- 
cultural  aspects  of  communication;  fun- 
damental aspects  of  theory  of  commun- 
icative competence;  implications  for 
bilingual  schooling. 

H778  Introduction  to  Higher  Education 
Management  Systems 

Introduction  to  the  terms,  concepts, 
promise,  and  operational  problems  of 
new  management  technologies  applied 
to  higher  education. 

T780  Research  in  Reading 

Discussion  and  review  of  relevant  re- 
search and  development  activities  in 
reading,  past,  present  and  future,  in- 
cluding an  analysis  of  the  research-to- 
implementation  process  and  an  investi- 
gation into  possible  breakthrough  in 
reading  instruction.  Prerequisite,  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

T783  Diagnosis  of  Reading  Difficulties 

Develops  a  background  of  information 
in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  read- 
ing difficulties.  Theory  and  interpreta- 
tion of  diagnostic  procedures.  Prerequi- 
site, EDUC-D461. 
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D784  (834)  Issues  in  Children's  Literature 

Advanced  seminar.  Investigates  refer- 
ences and  children's  books  dealing  with 
death,  old  age,  sexism,  racism,  divorce, 
war,  and  other  issues  of  social  signi- 
ficance. 

H785  (885)  Gestalt  Therapy: 
Educational  Applications 
Basic  concepts  of  Gestalt  Therapy  in- 
troduced through  lectures,  demonstra- 
tions. Students  use  techniques  in  work- 
ing under  supervision  toward  develop- 
ment of  their  own  theory,  practice  in 
counseling,  group  leadership,  and 
teaching. 

M786  Clinic  for  Solutions  to 
Educational  Problems 

A  clinic  dealing  vrith  problems  as 
presented  by  persons  actively  in  the  pro- 
cess of  education. 

M805  (856)  Needs  Analysis  Methodology 

To  provide  needs  data  for  decision- 
making. 

M806  (726)  Seminar  in  Evaluation 
Methodology 

Developmental  theory  of  new  evalua- 
tion methodologies  for  general  or  spe- 
cial cases.  Specific  methodologies.  Prac- 
tical experience  in  developing,  field 
testing,  and  applying  methodologies. 
Credit,  6. 

H807  (707)  Seminar  in  Guidance 
(Doctoral  Section) 

Analysis  of  evaluation  designs  and 
methods  for  measuring  effectiveness  of 
guidance  services. 

P816  Technology  and  Educational 
Development 

Modem  technology  and  educational  in- 
novations and  their  adaptations  to  pro- 
blems of  developing  countries.  Students 
expected  to  design  a  project  for  imple- 
menting given  innovations  in  the  con- 
text of  a  particular  country. 

P817  Techniques  of  Educational 

Planning  for  Developing  Countries 

For  advanced  doctoral  majors  in  educa- 
tional development.  Basic  techniques  of 
educational  planning  as  currently  used 
in  Europe  and  developing  countries. 
Students  carry  out  a  planning  exercise 
for  a  given  school  system. 

P818  Education  in  Rural  Development 

Role  of  education  in  rural  development 
of  Third  World  countries.  Formal  and 
non-formal  education,  rural  organiza- 
tions,   and   development  of  agriculture 


related  skills.  Rural  development  ex- 
perience helpful. 

P819  Seminar  in  Research  Advanced 
Methodology  for  International 
Education 

An  advanced  seminar  in  research 
methods  for  doctoral  candidates  about 
to  begin  field  work.  Discussion  and 
analysis  of  dissertation  proposals.  Nor- 
mally taken  by  second  and  third  year 
doctoral  students  in  international 
education. 

M820  Research  Practicum  in  Education 

Educational  problems  examined  in 
varied  field  settings.  Alternative  solu- 
tions contemplated  in  the  context  of 
schools,  state  agencies,  and  federally- 
sponsored  projects.  Consultative  ar- 
rangements made  for  students;  discus- 
sions and  field  work. 

H826  (916)  Clinical  Studies  in 
School  Guidance 

Intensive  case  studies  of  youth.  Prere- 
quisite, EDUC-H606  or  H730. 

H828  The  Teaching  of  Counseling 

A  case  method  seminar  for  advanced 
doctoral  students  (beyond  practicum)  in 
Guidance  and  Counseling  to  prepare 
them  for  positions  as  professors  and/or 
counselors  vrith  staff  training  respon- 
sibilities. 

H830  (928)  Internship  in  Counseling 

Supervised  on-the-job  counseling  ex- 
perience. Includes  direct  counseling,  in- 
dividual supervisory  conferences,  wri- 
ting of  case  reports  and  the  analysis  of 
taped  counseling  sessions.  For  CAGS 
and  doctoral  students. 

H835  Special  Seminar  in  Humanistic 
Education 

A  reading  seminar  exploring  the 
philosophy,  social-psychology  and  pur- 
poses of  humanistic  education.  For  Doc- 
toral students  who  have  taken 
EDUC-H522  and  the  Practicum  in 
Humanistic  Curriculum  Development. 

P836  Seminar  in  Educational  Sociology 
and  Educational  Anthropology 

Seminar  in  selected  topics  in  educa- 
tional sociology  and  educational  an- 
thropology. 

P837  Seminar  in  Educational  History 

Seminar  in  selected  periods  or  topics  of 
educational  history. 

M838  Seminar  in  Science  Education 

The  current  literature  and  research  in 
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science  education  of  researchable  pro- 
blems and  research  strategies  which 
may  be  applicable. 

P843  (743)  History  of  European 
Education 

Educational  movements  and  institu- 
tions traced  from  early  Greece  to  the 
present  in  Europe,  in  an  attempt  to  un- 
derstand modem  problems  better. 

P844  (744)  History  of  Higher  Education 
in  America 

An  inquiry  into  the  role  of  the  college 
and  university  in  American  society  in 
the  past  as  weW  as  the  present.  Special 
attention  to  the  meaning  of  a  college 
education  at  various  periods  in  Ameri- 
can life. 

D851  (951)  Principles  of  Supervision 

Principles  and  problems  of  supervision 
and  the  exercise  of  educational  leader- 
ship to  improve  instruction  in  the  ele- 
mentary curriculimi  and  in  secondary 
school  content  fields. 

M855  (955)  Community  Relations  for 
School  Personnel 

The  development  of  good  public-rela- 
tions policies  and  techniques  for  assis- 
ting lay  people  in  interpreting  school 
activities,  policies,  and  objectives.  Pre- 
requisite, permission  of  instructor. 

M856  (956)  Principles  of  School  Law 

Review  of  the  legal  relations  of  school 
personnel  in  school  and  community. 
Selected  cases. 

M857  (957)  Legal  Basis  of  School 
Administration 

The  legal  basis  of  school  operation, 
cases  in  school  law,  the  role  of  the  at- 
torney general  and  school  solicitor  in 
school  law  interpretation,  and  school 
operation  in  relation  to  federal,  state, 
and  local  environment.  Prerequisite, 
EDUC-M726. 

D858  (758)  Urban  Administration 
and  School  Structures 

New  departures  in  school  organization 
and  administration  in  urban  schools. 
Decentralized  school  systems,  MIA's, 
the  house  plan  and  educational  parks, 
the  development  of  differentiated  staffs, 
flexible  scheduling,  etc. 

D859  (761)  Change  Strategies 
for  Urban  Schools 

Change  processes  and  various  adminis- 
trative approaches,  innovations,  curric- 
ular     development,     evaluative     tech- 


niques, staffing  patterns,  and  training 
models  focused  on  improving  inner  city 
schools. 

D860  (760)  Administration  in  Urban 
Elementary  Schools 

The  instructional  leadership  role  of  the 
urban  elementary  school  principal.  The 
process  of  organizational  change  and  its 
implications  for  urban  principals. 

M861  (961)  Case  Studies  in  Educational 
Administration 

The  role  of  the  school  administrator  in  a 
democracy.  Prerequisite,  EDUC-M726 
and  M758. 

M862  (962)  Educational  Planning 
and  Evaluation 

Participation  in  a  school  survey  to  give 
advanced  graduate  students  practical 
field  experience  in  inspection  evalua- 
tion and  recommendations  for  future 
action  in  the  educational  operation. 
Prerequisites,  EDUC-M726,  M759, 
M760,  and  permission  of  instructor. 
Taught  in  two  consecutive  semesters. 
Credit,  6. 

M863  (963)  Internship  in  Educational 
Administration 

For  advanced  students  in  educational 
administration.  Placement  on  assign- 
ment in  actual  school  administration 
positions  on  the  basis  of  cooperative 
school  system-university  selection,  as- 
signment, and  supervision.  Prerequi- 
sites, 18  semester  hours  in  educational 
administration  and  permission  of  in- 
structor. 
Credit,  1-12. 

M865  (965)  Theory  and  Research  in 
Educational  Leadership 

The  historical  development  of  adminis- 
trative theory.  Emphasis  on  its  contri- 
bution to  research  and  development  in 
educational  administration.  Prerequi- 
site, EDUC-M726. 

M866  (766)  Curriculum  Development: 
Theory  and  Research 

The  needs  of  children  and  society;  mod- 
em programs;  procedures  for  develop- 
ing curricula  and  improving  present  of- 
ferings in  a  school.  Includes  clinical  in- 
volvement in  curriculum  development 
in  schools  cooperating  vrith  the  Center 
for  Study  of  Educational  Innovations. 

M867  (857)  Readings  in  Organizational 
Development  and  Change 

Focuses  on  increasing  student  know- 
ledge and  critical  analysis  skills  in  be- 


havioral science  areas  of  Organizational 
Development  and  Change.  Emphasis  on 
indepth  reading  of  the  field's  top  books 
and  journals. 

M868  (858)  Advanced  Seminar  in 
Curriculum  and  Organizational 
Theory 

Relationship  between  theory  and  prac- 
tice in  curriculum  and  organization. 
What  organizational  theory  suggests  for 
implementing  school  improvement. 
Emphasis  on  analysis  and  creation  of 
leadership  behavior. 

M869  (769)  Evaluation  of  Curriculum 
Programs 

The  role  of  evaluation  in  curriculum 
development  and  the  development  of 
evaluative  instruments.  The  nature  of 
the  educational  environment  of  schools 
and  the  need  for  determining  what 
makes  a  compelling  curricular  pro- 
gram. Prerequisites,  EDUC  765  and 
766. 

P870  Special  Problems  in  International 
Education 

Independent  work  in  international 
education. 

Credit,  1-6. 

T871  Design  and  Evaluation  of  Teacher 
Education  Programs 

Examination  of  theories  for  program 
designs,  rationales,  evaluation,  selec- 
tion procedures,  advising,  staffing.  Al- 
ternative pre-  and  in-service  programs 
provide  case  material. 

D872  (971)  Supervision  as  a  Helping 
Relationship 

Seminar  for  persons  with  supervisory  re- 
sponsibilities. Review  of  research  in  psy- 
chological foundations  of  helping  pro- 
fessions to  translate  theory  into  field 
practice. 

D873  (888)  Seminar  for  Resource 
Personnel 

To  provide  leadership  skills  to  advanced 
graduates    in    the    Integrated    Day    ap- 
proach who  act  as  advisers  and  resource 
people  in  the  field.  One  year. 
Credit,  3-6. 

P880  Current  Issues  in  Education 

Indepth  exploration  of  historical  ante- 
cedents, present  conditions,  and  future 
alternatives.  Fulfills  the  "Foundations" 
requirement  for  students  seeking 
Teacher  Certification. 
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P881  Comparative  Education 

The  processes  and  problems  of  educa- 
tional development  in  selected  areas 
throughout  the  world.  The  interrela- 
tionship between  education  and  culture 
in  a  multicultural  context.  While  his- 
torical antecedents  are  recognized,  em- 
phasis is  on  the  cultural  forces  responsi- 
ble for  contemporary  educational  prac- 
tices. Fulfills  "Foundations"  require- 
ment for  students  seeking  Teacher  Cer- 
tification. 

P884  Educational  Sociology 

The  American  public  schools  as  one  of 
many  social  institutions  in  the  Ameri- 
can culture.  Emphasis  on  population, 
pressure  groups,  and  the  social  struc- 
ture of  the  schools  within  the  communi- 
ty. Optional  field  experience.  Fulfills 
"Foundations"  requirement  for  students 
seeking  Teacher  Certification. 

P886  (891)  Modern  Educational  Thought 

Representative  educational  thinkers  of 
this  era. 

P887  History  of  American  Education 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States.  The  uses 
which  society  has  made  of  American 
schools. 

P888  Ancient  and  Medieval  Educational 
Thought 

Representative  educational  thinkers 
during  the  ancient  and  medieval 
periods. 

899  (900)  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  1-9. 


Graduate  Faculty 

Lewis  E.  Franks,  Professor  and  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Electrical  and  Com- 
puter Engineering,  B.S.,  Oregon  State, 
1952;  M.S.,  Stanford,  1953;  Ph.D.,  1957. 

Jack  K.  WoK,  Professor  and  Graduate 
Program  Director,  B.S.,  University  of  Pen- 
nsylvania, 1956;  M.S.,  Princeton,  1957; 
M.A.,  1958;  Ph.D.,  1960. 

Leonard  S.  Bobrow,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  University  of  Miami,  1962;  M.S., 
Northwestern  University,  1964;  Ph.D., 
1968. 

Roger  W.  Ehrich,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  University  of  Rochester,  1965;  M.S., 
Northwestern,  1967;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Herbert  A.  Herchenreder,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, B.S.,  University  of  Missouri,  1951; 
M.S.,  Oimecticut,  1957. 

Francis  S.  Hill,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor, 
BE.,  Yale,  1962;  M.E.,  1964;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Charles  E.  Hutchinson,  Professor  and  Ac- 
ting Associate  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School,  B.S.,  Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology,  1957;  M.S.,  Stanford,  1961; 
Ph.D.,  1963. 

Walter  H.  Kohler,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.,  Princeton,  1967;  M.S.,  1968;  Ph.D.,' 
1972. 

Robert  E.  Mcintosh,  Professor,  B.S., 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  1962; 
M.S.,  Harvard,  1963;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Iowa,  1967. 

Richard  V.  Monopoli,  Professor,  B.S., 
U.S.  Naval  Academy,  1952;  M.S.,  Brown, 
1960;  Ph.D.,  Connecticut,  1965. 

David  H.  Navon,  Professor,  B.E.E.,  City 
CoUege  of  New  York,  1947;  M.S.,  New 
York  University,  1950;  Ph.D.,  Purdue, 
1953. 

Donald  E.  Scott,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
Connecticut,  1957;  M.S.,  1959;  Ph.D., 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  1968. 

G.  Dale  Sheckels,  Professor,  B.S.,  Univer- 
sity of  Washington,  1938;  M.S., 
Massachusetts  Insdtute  of  Technology, 
1940;  Ph.D.,  Iowa  State,  1955. 

Harold  S.  Stone,  Professor,  B.S.E., 
Princeton,  1960;  M.S.,  University  of 
California,  1961;  Ph.D.,  1963. 

Ting-wei  Tang,  Professor,  B.S.,  National 
Taiwan  University,  1957;  M.S..  Brovm, 
1961;  Ph.D.,  1964. 


Donald  F.  Towsley,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Texas,  1971;  Ph.D.,  1975. 

Sigfrid  Yngvesson,  Associate  Professor, 
Teknologie  Licentiat,  Chalmers  Institute  of 
Technology,  Sweden,  1964;  Teknologie 
Doktor,  1968. 

Adjunct  Faculty 

Ronald  L.  Fante,  B.S.,  University  of  Pen- 
nsylvania, 1958;  M.S.,  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  1960;  Ph.D., 
Princeton,  1963. 

Olaf  E.H.  Rydbeck,  M.S.,  Royal  Institute 
of  Technology,  Stockholm,  1936;  D.Sc, 
Harvard,  1940. 

Lester  C.  Van  Atta,  B.S.,  Reed  College, 
1927;  Ph.D.,  Washington  University,  1931. 

Affiliated  Faculty 

Michael  A.  Arbib,  Professor  of  Commuter 
and  Informational  Science. 

Caxton  C.  Foster,  Professor  of  Computer 
and  Information  Science. 

Robert  M.  Graham,  Professor  of  Com- 
puter and  Information  Science 

Henry  F.  Ledgard,  Associate  Professor  of 
Computer  and  Information  Science. 

Edward  M.  Riseman,  Associate  Professor 
of  Computer  and  Information  Science. 

Conrad  A.  Wogrin,  Professor  of  Computer 
and  Information  Science. 

THE  DOCTOR  OF 
PHILOSOPHY  DEGREE 
PROGRAM 

There  is  no  formal  course  requirement  for 
the  Ph.D.  degree.  Typical  programs  include 
approximately  24  credits  of  course  work 
beyond  the  course  requirements  for  the  M.S. 
degree.  Residency,  dissertation,  and  exam- 
ination requirements  are  described  in  the 
General  Information  Section  of  this  Bulletin. 
A  brochure  containing  detailed  information 
on  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  in 
Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering  is 
available  from  the  Departmental  Graduate 
Committee. 


THE  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 
DEGREE  PROGRAM 

A  student  entering  the  M.S.  degree  program 
in   Electrical  and   Computer  Engineering  is 
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assigned  to  a  faculty  member  who  acts  as 
his/her  program  adviser.  With  the  approval 
of  the  program  adviser,  the  student  selects  a 
unified  program  consisting  of  33  or  more 
graduate  credits,  normally  from  courses 
chosen  from  the  fields  of  engineering, 
mathematics,  physics  and  computer  science. 
The  student  also  has  the  option  of  selecting  a 
program  which  involves  the  preparation  of  a 
thesis  (ECE  800,  6  credits)  with  only  24  addi- 
tional course  credits  required.  In  this  case, 
the  student  selects  a  major  thesis  adviser, 
usually  after  one  semester  of  study,  and  in 
consultation  with  the  thesis  adviser,  submits 
a  proposal  for  thesis  research  to  the  Depart- 
mental Graduate  Committee. 
A  brochure  containing  detailed  information 
on  the  requirements  for  the  M.S.  degree  in 
Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering  is 
available  from  the  Departmental  Graduate 
Committee. 

RESEARCH  IN  ELECTRICAL 
AND  COMPUTER 
ENGINEERING 

The  BUectrical  and  Computer  Engineering 
Department  is  conducting  active  research 
and  has  supporting  academic  programs  in 
the  following  areas: 

1.  Computer  Systems  Engineering. 

2.  Communications  and  Signal  Processing. 

3.  Systems  and  Control  Theory 

4.  Man-Machine  Systems. 

5.  Solid  State  Devices  and  Micro- 
electronics. 

6.  Electrodynamics  and  Plasma  Physics. 

7.  Ocean  Engineering. 

8.  Masers  and  Lasers. 

9.  Radio  Astronomy  and  Antenna  Systems. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

(Note:  A  new  course  re-numbering  system  is 
in  effect  as  of  September  1977.  The  former 
number,  where  applicable,  is  in  parenthesis, 
after  the  new  number.) 

506  (606)  Acoustics 

The  fundamentals  of  sound  generation, 
propagation,  and  detection.  Applica- 
tion of  theory  to  underwater  sound  and 
human  speech. 

511  (611)  Applied  Nonlinear  Analysis 

The  analysis  of  nonlinear  mechanical 
and  electrical  systems.  Numerical,  gra- 
phical, and  analytical  methods  used  to 
determine  the  behavior  of  modem  non- 
linear devices.  Mr.  Mcintosh 


542  (642)  Non-Numerical  Processing 

Introduction  to  basic  mathematical  and 
logical  concepts  relevant  to  description 
and  manipulation  of  information  struc- 
tures such  as  lists,  trees,  and  graphs. 
Prerequisite,  COINS  533.        Mr.  Kohler 

544  (644)  Programming  Structures 

Introduction  to  basic  structures  of  al- 
gorithms and  programming  languages. 
Convergence  of  algorithms  and  pro- 
gramming languages.  Introduction  to 
logic  and  programming  languages  for 
description  and  implementation  of  al- 
gorithms. Prerequisite,  COINS  201. 

Mr.  Ehrich,  Mr.  Kohler 

546  (666)  Simulation  of  Dynamic  Systems 
Designed  for  computer  science  or  engin- 
eering students  interested  in  the  hybrid 
computer  as  a  computational  tool.  Re- 
view of  analog  and  digital  computers 
and  their  combination.  Prerequisite, 
permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Monopoli 

548  (668)  Advanced  Switching  Theory 

Topics  of  contemporary  interest  in  digi- 
tal switching  theory  and  logical  design. 
State-of-the-art  techniques  in  computer 
hardware  design.  Prerequisite,  ECE 
410.  Mr.  Stone 

550  (350)  Computer  Systems  Lab  I 

Subunits  of  digital  computer  systems 
and  their  control.  Registers,  accumula- 
tors, arithmetic  units,  and  memories 
and  their  interconnection, 

554  (654)  Computer  Systems 
Laboratory  II 

Project  laboratory  in  advanced  com- 
puter systems  engineering  including 
designs  of  integrated  hardware /soft- 
ware systems  and  studies  of  current 
computer  techniques.  Nine  laboratry 
hours.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  in- 
structor. Staff 

556  (656)  Introduction  to  Automata 
Theory 

An  introduction  to  formal  processes  of 
computation.  Computability,  automa- 
ta, algorithms,  recursive  functions.  For- 
mal systems,  computing  power  of  ma- 
chines, and  automata  as  examples  of 
formal  systems.  Prerequisite,  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

Mr.  Ehrich,  Mr.  Kohler 

560  (660)  Computer  Graphics 

Basic  organization  of  computer-driven 
graphical  display  systems.  Methods  for 
generation  and  manipulation  of  vectors 


and  characters  for  real-time  display. 
Data  structures  for  picture  and  text  pro- 
cessing. Prerequisites,  COINS  533,  ECE 
542. 

562  (662)  Self-Organizing  Systems  and 
Pattern  Recognition 

Several  aspects  of  self- organizing  sys- 
tems and  pattern  recognition  including 
machine  intelligence,  adaptation,  lear- 
ning, and  self-repair. 

566  Signal  Processing  and 
Communication  Systems  I 
Principles  of  design  of  modem  com- 
munication systems.  Mathematical  de- 
scription of  digital  and  analog  signals. 
Basic  limitations  of  modulation  tech- 
niques and  information  capacity  of 
transmission  systems.  Prerequisites, 
ECE  302,  304.  Mr.  Franks,  Mr.  Hill 

567  Signal  Processing  and 
Communication  Systems  II 
Techniques  for  evaluating  performance 
of  modulation  and  information  trans- 
mission systems.  Extraction  of  signals 
from  noise.  Minimum  error  signal  esti- 
mation and  detection.  Prerequisites, 
ECE  566,  465  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor: Mr.  Franks,  Mr.  Hill 

570  Solid  State  Devices 

Power  rectifiers,  power  transistors,  high 
frequency,  high  power  transistors,  thy- 
ristors,  power  circuits:  regulators,  inver- 
ters, converters  and  cyclo-converting, 
phase-control  circuits,  motor  control 
circuits.  Prerequisites,  ECE  401,  302. 

Mr.  Navon,  Mr.  Yngvesson 

571  Microelectronics 

Principles  and  applications  of  micro- 
electronics with  particular  emphasis  on 
silicon  monolithic  integrated  circuits. 
Fundamental  limitations  of  micromini- 
aturization, design  constraints  imposed 
by  the  monolithic  technique,  planar 
technology,  digital  and  linear  microcir- 
cuits.  Prerequisite,  ECE  401. 

Mr.  Navon 

575  (275)  Communication  and  System  Lab 

Projects  designed  to  provide  laboratory 
experience  related  to  specific  technical 
electives.  Prerequisite,  senior  standing. 

576  (276)  Electrophysics  Lab 

Projects  designed  to  provide  laboratory 
experience  related  to  specific  technical 
electives.  Prerequisite,  senior  standing. 

578  Digital  System  Design 

A  design-oriented  approach  to  the 
structure  and  design  of  general  purpose 
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digital  computers.  Prerequisite,  ECE 
410;  Recomm.  COINS  201. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Mr.  Ehrich 

580  (592)  Feedback  Control  Systems  I 

Time  domain  and  frequency  domain 
analysis  and  synthesis  techniques  for 
linear  continuous  control  systems.  The 
relationships  between  these  techniques. 
Prerequisites,  ECE  212  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Mr.  Hutchinson, 

Mr.  Monopoli,  Mr.  Scott 

581  (593)  Feedback  Control  Systems  II 
The    analysis    of   nonlinear   continuous 
control  systems  and  an  introduction  to 
digital  control  systems  and  optimization 
techniques.  Prerequisite,  ECE  580. 

Mr.  Hutchinson, 
Mr.  Monopoli,  Mr.  Scott 

584  (594)  Microwave  Engineering  I 

Electromagnetic  theory  applied  to 
microwave  propagation  in  waveguides 
and  coaxial  lines.  Microwave  circuit 
theory  with  applications  to  passive  mi- 
crowave networks.  Prerequisite,  ECE 
358.  Mr.  Mcintosh 

Mr.  Tang,  Mr.  Yngvesson 

585  (595)  Microwave  Engineering  II 

Continuation  of  ECE  584;  selected  top- 
ics in  the  areas  of  solid  state  devices, 
wave  propagation,  antennas,  and  plas- 
mas. Prerequisite,  ECE  584. 

Mr.  Mcintosh, 
Mr.  Tang,  Mr.  Yngvesson 

602  (702)  Algebra  and  Coding 

An  introduction  to  modem  algebra  in- 
cluding groups,  rings,  fields  and  ideals. 
Group  codes,  cyclic  codes  including 
random  and  burst  error  correcting 
codes.  Applications. 

Mr.  Bobrow,  Mr.  Wolf 

603  (703)  Probability  and  Random 
Processes 

Elementary  probability  theory  includ- 
ing random  variables,  p.d.f. ,  c.d.f. , 
generating  functions,  law  of  large 
numbers.  Elementary  stochastic  process 
theory  including  covariance  and  power 
spectral  density.  Applications  to  infor- 
mation theory.    Mr.  Bobrow,  Mr.  Wolf 

604  (704)  State  Variable  Analysis 

Matrix  analysis,  state  variables  and 
state  space  techniques.  Concepts  of  con- 
trollability and  observability.  Stability 
analysis  via  Liapunov's  and  Popov's 
method,  phase  plane  and  describing 
function. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Monopoli 


605  (705)  Analysis  of  Linear  Systems 

Complex  variables,  modem  systems 
analysis  basic  to  network  synthesis,  con- 
trol systems,  and  communication  sys- 
tems; including  Laplace,  Fourier,  and  z 
transforms  and  convolution. 

Mr.  Mcintosh,  Mr.  Tang 

606  (706)  Electromagnetic  Field  Theory 

Microscopic  and  macroscopic  proper- 
ties of  magnetic  and  insulating  mater- 
ials; gyromagnetism  and  the  permeabil- 
ity tensor;  reflection  and  refraction; 
skin  effect;  antenna  analysis;  relativistic 
electrodynamics.  Prerequisite,  ECE  357 
or  equivalent.  Mr.  Mcintosh,  Mr.  Tang 

607  (707)  Modern  Solid-State  Engineering 

Fundamental  quantum  mechanical 
principles,  a  basis  for  advanced  courses 
in  semiconductor  electronics,  micro- 
wave magnetics,  quantum  electronics, 
etc.  Solutions  of  Schrodinger's  equation 
pertinent  for  electrical  engineers.  Prere- 
quisite, ECE  401  or  equivalent. 

Mr.  Navon,  Mr.  Yngvesson 

608  (708)  Signal  Theory  I 

Unified  treatment  of  techniques  for  rep- 
resentation of  signals  and  signal  proces- 
sing operations.  Emphasis  on  physical 
interpretation  of  vector  spaces,  linear 
operators,  transform  theory,  and  opti- 
mal design  of  signals. 

Mr.  Franks,  Mr.  Hill 

648  (748)  Network  Synthesis 

A  survey  of  practical  methods  for  design 
of  filter  networks.  Passive  LC  and  active 
RC  design  techniques.  Distributed  ele- 
ment filters.  Variable-parameter  filters. 
Digital  filters.  Prerequisite,  ECE  304  or 
equivalent.  Mr.  Franks 

650  (750)  Graph  Theory 
and  its  Applications 

Fundamental  concepts  of  graph  theory 
including  circuits,  cut-sets,  paths,  and 
duality.  Application  to  network  analysis 
and  synthesis,  switching  theory,  varia- 
ble-length and  error-correcting  codes, 
and  communication  networks. 

Mr.  Bobrow 

651  (751)  Switching  and 
Automata  Theory 

Homing  and  diagnosis  of  sequential 
machines,  fault  detection  and  diagnosis 
of  combinatorial  and  sequential  net- 
works. State  assignment  in  sequential 
machines,  linear  sequential  machines, 
universal  modules,  and  related  decision 
problems.  Prerequisites,  ECE  410.  548, 
or  equivalent.  Mr.  Ehrich 


652  (752)  Optimation  Theory 
and  Practice 

Mathematical  formulation  and  techni- 
ques of  optimization;  constrained  ex- 
tremization  of  functions  of  several  var- 
iables; geometric  and  linear  program- 
ming; calculus  of  variations;  dynamic 
programming;  search  techniques;  game 
theory.  Mr.  Hill 

672  (722)  Design  and  Analysis 
of  Computer  Algorithms 

Unifying  principles  and  underlying  con- 
cepts of  algorithm  design  and  perfor- 
mance analysis.  Complexity  measures; 
fundamental  algorithmic  techniques; 
analysis  of  sorting,  graph,  and  set 
manipulation  algorithms;  exact  and  ap- 
proximate algorithms  for  NP-complete 
problems.  Prerequisites,  ECE  542,  544 
or  equivalent. 

699  (800)  Master's  Thesis 

700  Special  Problems 

Recent  advances  and  current  problems 
in  a  specialized  field  of  electrical  en- 
gineering. Prerequisite,  permission  of 
instructor. 

711  Advanced  Microwave  Engineering 

Analysis  of  waveguides,  gyrators,  anten- 
nas, and  other  microwave  circuit 
elements;  electron  ballistics;  ionosphe- 
ric reflection;  and  refraction  and  the 
permittivity  tensor;  microwave  gener- 
ators; masers  and  lasers.  Prerequisites, 
ECE  584  and  606  or  equivalent. 

Mr.  Mcintosh,  Mr.  Yngvesson 

712  Introduction  to  Plasma  Dynamics 

Fundamentals  of  plasma  physics:  mo- 
tion of  a  charged  particle  in  electromag- 
netic fields,  magnetoionic  theory,  the 
Boltzmann  and  Vlasov  equations  for 
plasmas,  and  wave  propagation 
through  a  plasma  medium.  Prere- 
quisite, ECE  606. 

Mr.  Mcintosh,  Mr.  Tang 

721  Modern  Engineering  Magnetics 

Paramagnetism,  ferro-  and  ferrimagne- 
tism,  magnetic  domains,  Ising  model. 
spin  waves,  ferromagnetic  resonance, 
ferrite  devices,  microwave  ultrasonics  in 
magnetic  materials.  Prerequisite,  ECE 
607.  Mr.  Mcintosh,  Mr.  Yngvesson 

722  Physical  Semiconductor  Electronics 

Crystallography  of  solids,  band  theory 
of  solids,  quantum  theory  of  electrons  in 
a  periodic  lattice,  dynamics  of  lattice 
vibrations,    semiconductors  — equilib- 
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rium  and  transient  behavior,  modem 
quantum  electronic  devices.  Prerequi- 
site, ECE  607.  Mr.  Navon 

723  Principles  of  Masers  and  Lasers 

Quantum-mechanical  description  of 
typical  maser  and  laser  materials,  fun- 
damentals of  maser  amplification, 
analysis  of  maser  and  laser  devices, 
review  of  applications.  Prerequisite, 
ECE  607.  Mr.  Yngvesson 

725  Energy  Storage  and  Processing 
(OE  721) 

Methods  of  energy  generation,  conver- 
sion, and  control,  with  emphasis  on  the 
utilization  for  deep-sea  submersible 
vehicles.  Mr.  Monopoli, 

Mr.  Navon,  Mr.  Sheckels 

733  Digital  Cxjntrol  Systems 

Pulse  transfer  functions  and  state  tran- 
sition analysis  applied  to  discrete-data 
systems.  Nonconventional  sampling. 
Nonlinear  sampled  data  systems.  Dy- 
namic programming  and  computer 
control.  Prerequisite,  ECE  604. 

Mr.  Monopoli,  Mr.  Hutchinson 

734  Optimum  Control  Systems 

Analytical  design  of  optimum  linear 
systems.  Calculus  of  variations.  Pontry- 
agin's  Maximum  Principle,  and  appli- 
cations to  design  of  optimum  systems. 
Minimum  mean  square  estimation  and 
control.  Prerequiste,  ECE  604.  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  Mr.  Monopoli 

736  Dynamics  and  Control  of  Marine 
Vehicles  (OE  752) 

The  equations  of  motion  for  a  marine 
vehicle;  the  stability  and  dynamics  for 
control.  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

741  Signal  Theory  II 

Signal  Space  methods  applied  to  ran- 
dom processes,  giving  the  modem  inter- 
pretation of  optimuym  filtering,  signal 
parameter  estimation,  and  signal  detec- 
tion. Many  examples  of  practical  ap- 
plication. Prerequisite,  ECE  608. 

Mr.  Franks,  Mr.  Hill 

743  Navigation  (OE  751) 

A  survey  of  the  principles  of  navigation. 
Emphasis  on  the  information-process- 
ing involved  and  error  analysis. 

Mr.  Hutchinson 

745  Information  Transmission  Systems 

Practical  topics  in  the  design  of  data 
transmission  systems.  Modulation, 
coding,  and  multiplexing  formats.  Fix- 
ed and  adaptive  channel  equalization. 


System  performance  evaluation.  Prere- 
quisite, ECE  603,  or  equivalent. 

Mr.  Franks,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Wolf 

746  Statistical  Communication  Theory 

Basic  theories  of  signal  parameter 
estimation  and  signal  detection.  Bayes 
and  maximum  likelihood  decision  and 
estimation  rules.  Wiener  and  Kalman 
filters  for  continuous  waveform  estima- 
tion. Prerequisite,  ECE  603,  or  equiva- 
lent. Mr.  Franks,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Wolf 

762  Introduction  to  Speech  Analysis 

The  acoustics  of  speech  production  and 
the  engineering  analysis  techniques 
employed  in  speech  processing. 

763  Advanced  Speech  Processing 

Advanced  studies  of  speech -processing 
techniques  with  emphasis  on  current 
literature  in  speech  analysis,  transmis- 
sion, synthesis,  and  recognition  by 
machine.  Prerequisite,  ECE  762. 

764  Underwater  Acoustics  (OE  701) 

The  principles,  effects,  and  phenomena 
of  underwater  sound  and  its  application 
to  practical  problems.  Prerequisite, 
ECE  506 .  Mr .  Hutchinson , 

Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Russell 

785  Selected  Topics  in  Control  Systems 

Topics     selected     from     the     current 
literature.  An  investigation  in  depth  of 
problems  relating  to  particular  aspects 
of  automatic  control  theory. 
Credit,  7-5. 

786  Selected  Topics  in  Communications 

Topics  for  various  aspects  of  present  in- 
terest  in   the   field   of  communications 
with  emphasis  on  concurrent  reading  of 
the  literature. 
Credit,  1-3. 

787  Selected  Topics  in  Computer 
Engineering 

Topics  of  current  interest  in  computers, 
automata,    and   related   areas.    Specific 
topics  selected  from  the  literature. 
Credit,  1-3 

793,794  Seminar  in  Electrical 
Engineering 

Presentations    of   current    research    ac- 
tivities   and    literature    by   faculty    and 
graduate  students. 
Credit,  1  each  semester. 

813  (713)  Advanced  Plasma  Dynamics 

Review  of  classical  kinetic  theory.  The 
BBGKY  hierarchy  and  other  kinetic 
equations  for  plasmas.   Applications  to 


waves  in  cold  and  hot  plasmas,  plasma 
radiations  and  instabilities.  Prere- 
quisite, ECE  712. 

Mr.  Mcintosh,  Mr.  Tang 

835  (735)  Adaptive  Control 

The  problem  of  system  identification, 
performance  criteria  and  decision- 
making, and  the  implementation  of 
adaptive  techniques.  Application  of 
adaptive  techniques  to  aircraft  flight 
control.  Prerequisite,  ECE  733,  734. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Monopoli 

899  (900)  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  18. 
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Graduate  Faculty 

Richard  Noland,  Professor  and  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  English,  B.A., 
Emory,  1954;  M.D.,  1958;  M.A.,  Colum- 
bia, 1961;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Kathleen  M.  Swaim,  Professor  and 
Graduate  Program  Director,  B.A.,  Get- 
tysburg College,  1957;  M.A.,  Pennsylvania 
State,  1958;  M.A.,  Middlebury,  1963; 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania,  1966. 

Roberts  W.  French,  Associate  Professor 
and  Associate  Graduate  Program  Director, 
B.A.,  Dartmouth,  1956;  M.A.,  Yale,  1959; 
Ph.D.,  Brown,  1964. 

Tamas  Aczel,  Professor,  B.A.,  University 
of  Budapest,  1948;  M.A.,  1950. 

Gary  L.  Aho,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Portland  State  College,  1959;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Oregon,  1966. 

Jeremiah  Allen,  Professor  and  Dean  of 
Humanities  and  Fine  Arts,  B.A.,  Duke, 
1947;  M.A.,  Tufts,  1948;  Ph.D.,  Colorado, 
1956. 

Thomas  L.  Ashton,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  City  College  of  New  York,  1963; 
M.A.,  Columbia,  1964;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Robert  E.  Bagg,  Professor,  B.A., 
Amherst,  1957;  M.A.,  Connecticut,  1961; 
Ph.D.,  1965. 

Leon  Barron,  Associate  Professor.  B.A., 
Massachusetts,  1947;  M.A.,  Minnesota, 
1947;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1960. 

Nancy  Lee  Beaty,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Wellesley,  1943;  M.A.,  Yale,  1947; 
Ph.D.,  1956. 

Bernard  Bell,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Howard  University,  1962;  M.A.,  1966; 
Ph.D.,  Massachusetts,  1970. 

Normand  Berlin,  Professor,  B.A.,  New 
York  University,  1953;  M.A,,  Columbia, 
1956;  Ph.D.,  California  at  Berkeley,  1964. 

Howard  O.  Brogan,  Commonwealth  Pro- 
fessor, B.A.,  Grinnell  College,  1936;  M.A., 
State  University  of  Iowa,  1938;  Ph.D., 
Yale,  1941. 

George  Carey,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Middlebury,  1958;  M.A.,  Indiana,  1962; 
Ph.D.,  1966. 

Jules  Chametzky,  Professor,  B.A., 
Brooklyn  College,  1950;  M.A.,  Minnesota, 
1952;  Ph.D.,  1958. 

Donald  S.  Cheney,  Professor,  B.A.,  Yale, 
1954;  M.A.,  1957;  Ph.D.,  1961. 
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David  R.  Clark,  Professor,  B.A.  Wesleyan, 
1947;  M.A.,  Yale,  1950;  Ph.D.,   1955. 

John  Clayton,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Columbia  College,  1956;  M.A.,  New  York 
University,  1959;  Ph.D.,  Indiana,  1966. 

Dan  S.  Collins,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Pennsylvania,  1941;  M.A.,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1962. 

Robert  P.  Creed,  Professor,  B.A.,  Swarth- 
more  College,  1948;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1949; 
Ph.D.,  1956. 

Margaret  Culley,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Manhattanville  College,  1964;  M.A., 
Rutgers  University,  1965;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Michigan,  1972. 

George  Cuomo,  Professor,  B.A.,  Tufts, 
1952;  M.A.,  Indiana,  1954. 

Arlyn  Diamond,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  California,  1961;  Columbia,  1962; 
Ph.D.,  California  at  Berkeley,  1970. 

Vincent  DiMarco,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  New  York  at  Buffalo,  1966;  M.A., 
Pennsylvania,  1967;  Ph.D.,  1972. 

Joseph  W.  Donohue,  Jr.,  Professor,  B.A., 
Johns  Hopkins,  1956;  M.A.,  Georgetown, 
1961;  Ph.D.,  Princeton,  1965. 

Audrey  R.  Duckert,  Professor,  B.A., 
Wisconsin,  1948;  M.A.,  1949;  Ph.D., 
Radchffe  College,  1959. 

Lee  R.  Edwards,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Swarthmore,  1962;  M.A.,  Czdifomia 
at  Berkeley,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Michael  Egan,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Witwatersrand  University,  1963;  B.A. 
Honors,  Fitzwilliam  College,  Cambridge, 
1965;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Charles  Eidsvik,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
University  of  South  Dakota,  1965;  M.A., 
1966;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1970. 

Everett  H.  Emerson,  Professor,  B.A., 
Harvard,  1948;  M.A..  Duke,  1949;  Ph.D., 
Louisiana  State,  1955. 

Kirby  Farrell,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Clark,  1964;  M.A.,  Rutgers,  1968;  Ph.D., 
1972. 

Andrew  Fetler,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
Loyola,  1959;  M.F.A.,  State  University  of 
Iowa,  1964. 

Joseph  Frank,  Professor,  B.A.,  Harvard, 
1939;  M.A.,  1947;  Ph.D.,  1953. 

James  A.  Freeman,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Amherst,  1956;  Ph.D.,  Minnesota, 
1968. 


Ernest  Gallo,  Professor,  B.A.,  St.  John's, 
1954;  M.A.,  New  York,  1957;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

Walker  Gibson,  Professor,  B.A.,  Yale, 
1940;  M.A.,  University  of  Iowa,  1946. 

Morris  Golden,  Professor,  B.A.,  City  Col- 
lege of  New  York,  1948;  M.A.,  New  York 
University,  1949;  Ph.D.,  1953. 

Raymond  Gozzi,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Amherst  College,  1942;  M.A.,  Col- 
umbia, 1947;  Ph.D.,  New  York  University, 
1957. 

Richard  Haven,  Professor,  B.A.,  Harvard, 
1948;  M.A.,  Princeton,  1952;  Ph.D.,  1958. 

John  H.  Hicks,  Professor,  B.A.,  Mid- 
dlebury, 1941;  M.A.,  Boston  University, 
1952;  Ph.D.,  1961. 

Priscilla  G.  Hicks,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Wellesley,  1948;  M.A.,  University  of 
Michigan,  1949;  Ph.D.,  Boston  University, 
1960. 

Ernest  H.  Hofer,  Professor,  B.A.,  Brown, 
1945;  M.A.,  1947;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1959. 

Floriana  T.  Hogan,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Boston  University,  1940;  M.A.,  1941; 
Ph.D.,  1955. 

Robert  Hoopes,  Professor,  A.B.,  Cornell, 
1941;  A.M.,  Boston  University,  1942; 
M.A.,  Harvard,  1948;  Ph.D.,  1949. 

Betty  A.  Hunt,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
University  of  Georgia,  1950;  M.A.,  In- 
diana, 1953;  Ph.D.,  Shakespeare  Institute 
of  the  University  of  Birmingham,  England, 
1964. 

John  A.  Hunt,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Washington  &  Lee  University,  1952; 
Ph.D.,  Shakespeare  Institute,  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  England,  1965. 

Edward  Jayne,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
California  at  Berkeley,  1957;  M.A.,  1962; 
Ph.D.,  New  York  at  Buffalo,  1970. 

Donald  Junkins,  Professor  and  Director  of 
the  M.F.A.  Program,  B.A.,  Massachusetts, 
1953;  S.T.B.,  Boston,  1955;  S.T.M.,  1957; 
M.A.,  1959;  Ph.D.,  1963. 

Sidney  Kaplan,  Professor,  B.A.,  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  1942;  M.A.,  Boston 
University,  1948;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1960. 

Robert  Keefe,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
Brandeis,  1964;  M.A.,  Princeton,  1966; 
Ph.D.,  1968. 

Arthur  Kinney,  Professor,  B.A.,  Syracuse, 
1955;  M.S.,  Columbia.  1956;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Michigan,  1963. 
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G.  Stanley  Koehler,  Professor,  B.A., 
Princeton,  1936;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1937; 
M.A.,  Princeton,  1938;  Ph.D.,  1942. 

Joseph  Langland,  Professor,  B.A.,  State 
University  of  Iowa,  1940;  M.A.,  1941. 

James  Leheny,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Connecticut,  1961;  M.A.,  Washington 
University,  1963;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Mason  I.  Lowance,  Jr.,  Professor,  B.A., 
Princeton  1960;  B.A.,  Oxford,  1964; 
M.A.,  1966;  Ph.D.,  Emory,  1967. 

Paul  L.  Mariani,  Professor,  B.A., 
Manhattan  College,  1962;  M.A.,  Colgate, 
1964;  Ph.D.,  City  University  of  New  York, 
1967. 

James  Matlack,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
Princeton,  1960;  B.A.,  M.A.,  Oxford 
University,  1962;  M.A.,  Yale,  1964;  Ph.D., 
1967. 

Harold  McCarthy,  Professor,  B.A., 
Massachusetts,  1941;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1942; 
Ph.D.,  1950. 

John  H.  Mitchell,  Professor,  B.S.,  Bow- 
doin,  1943;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1947. 

Charles  Moran,  Associate  Professor,  A.B., 
Princeton,  1958;  A.M.,  Brown,  1962; 
Ph.D.,  1967. 

Arthur  B.  Musgrave,  Professor  and  Direc- 
tor of  Fellowship  Program  for  Journalists, 
B.S.,  Boston  University,  1951;  M.S.,  1951; 
Ph.D.,  Minnesota,  1961. 

John  R.  Nelson,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Hamilton  College,  1959;  M.A., 
Maine,  1962;  Ph.D.,  Oregon,  1967. 

Jan  Neugeboren,  Associate  Professor  and 
Resident  Writer,  B.A.,  Columbia,  1959; 
M.A.,  Indiana,  1963. 

William  G.  O'Donnell,  Professor,  B.S., 
Massachusetts,  1938;  M.A.,  Yale,  1940; 
Ph.D.,  1942. 

Alex  Page,  Professor,  B.A.,  Vermont, 
1948;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1949;  Ph.D.,  1953. 

David  Paroissien,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  University  of  Hull,  England,  1961; 
M.A.,  New  Mexico  Highlands  University, 
1965;  Ph.D.,  California  at  Los  Angeles, 
1968. 

Lawrence  Pinkham,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Maine,  1950;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1951. 

Arthur  W.  Plumstead,  Professor,  B.A., 
Western  Ontario,  1955;  M.A.,  Rochester, 
1957;  Ph.D.,  1965. 


Dario  Politella,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Massachusetts,  1947;  M.A.,  Syracuse, 
1949;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

David  T.  Porter,  Professor,  B.A., 
Hamilton,  1950;  Ph.D.,  Rochester,  1963. 

Jonathan  Quick,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Rutgers,  1963;  M.A.,  Yale,  1966; 
Ph.D.,  1968. 

Meredith  B.  Raymond,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, B.S.,  Bridgewater  State,  1939; 
M.A.,  Middlebury,  1943;  Ph.D.,  Boston 
University,  1964. 

Frederick  Robinson,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  University  of  Redlands,  1964;  M.A., 
University  of  Washington,  1966;  Ph.D., 
1972. 

Seymour  Rudin,  Professor,  B.A.,  City 
College  of  New  York,  1941;  M.S.,  1943; 
Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1953. 

Paul  F.  Saagpakk,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Col- 
umbia, 1966. 

Jack  Shadoian,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
City  College  of  New  York,  1963;  M.A., 
Connecticut,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

James  Shaw,  Lecturer  and  Associate  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  B.A., 
Otterbein,  1954;  M.A.,  University  of 
Michigan,  1957;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Arnold  J.  Silver,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  New  York  University,  1947;  M.A., 
Columbia,  1948;  Ph.D.,  1958. 

John  E.  Sitter,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Harvard,  1966;  Ph.D.,  Minnesota,  1969. 

Joseph  Skerrett,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
Saint  Francis  College,  1964;  M.A.,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1965;  M.  Phil.,  Yale 
University,  1972;  Ph.D.,  1975. 

Charles  Kay  Smith,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Amherst,  1957. 

Bernard  Spivack,  Professor.  B.A., 
Alabama,  1931;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1932; 
Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1950. 

Charlotte  K.  Spivack,  Professor,  B.A., 
New  York  at  Albany,  1947;  M.A.,  Cornell, 
1948;  Ph.D..  University  of  Missouri,  1954. 

James  Tate,  Associate  Professor.  B.A., 
Kansas  State  College  of  Pittsburg,  1965; 
M.F.A.,  Iowa.  1967. 

Robert  G.  Tucker,  Professor.  B.A., 
Amherst,  1949;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1951; 
Ph.D.,  State  University  of  Iowa,  1961. 


Frederick  W.  Turner,  III,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, B.A.,  Denison,  1959;  M.A.,  Ohio, 
1961;  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania,  1965. 

John  C.  Weston,  Jr.,  Professor,  M.A., 
Chicago,  1950;  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina, 
1956. 

Cynthia  Wolff,  Professor,  B.A.,  Radcliffe, 
1958;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1965. 

Michael  Wolff,  Professor,  B.A.,  Cam- 
bridge, 1948;  M.A.,  St.  John's,  1955; 
Ph.D.,  Princeton,  1958. 

Howard  Ziff,  Professor,  B.A.,  Amherst, 
1952;  Advanced  Fellow  Certificate,  Colum- 
bia, 1964. 

Graduate  Programs  in  English 

The  Department  of  English  offers  programs 
leading  to  the  degrees  of  M.A.,  M.A.T., 
M.F.A.,  and  Ph.D. 


MASTER'S  DEGREE 
PROGRAMS 

For  students  who  specify  their  candidacy  in  a 
doctoral  degree  program,  the  following  is  re- 
quired for  a  Master's  degree: 

1.  Eight  graduate  courses  successfully  com- 
pleted with  a  cumulative  average  of  B  or 
above.  Of  these  eight  courses,  one  may  be 
taken  in  a  department  other  than  English, 
and  one  must  be  in  the  field  of  Early  Eng- 
lish, History  of  the  Language,  Medieval 
Literature,  or  Linguistics; 

2.  Proficiency  in  a  foreign  language; 

3.  Performance  in  an  oral  examination  man- 
ifesting preparation  worthy  of  six  gradu- 
ate credits. 

For  students  who  specify  their  candidacy  in  a 
terminal  Master's  degree  program,  the 
following  is  required: 

1 .  Ten  graduate  courses  successfully  comple- 
ted with  a  cumulative  average  of  B  or 
above.  Of  these  ten  courses,  one  may  be 
taken  in  a  department  other  than  English, 
and  one  must  be  in  the  field  of  Early  Eng- 
lish; History  of  the  Language,  Medieval 
Literature,  or  Linguistics; 

2.  Proficiency  in  a  foreign  language. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN  TEACHING 
PROGRAM 

For    students    in    the    M.A.T.    Program    in 
English,  the  following  is  required: 
1.  Twenty-one    hours    of  graduate   work   in 
English  and  American  language  and  liter- 
ature; 
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2.  Nine  hours  of  professional  education 
courses; 

3.  Nine  hours  of  supervised  student  teach- 
ing: 

4.  Proficiency  in  a  foreign  language. 

The  M.A.T.  Program  also  offers  a 
Jr. /Community  College  teaching  option  with 
the  following  requirements: 

1.  Twenty-four  hours  of  graduate  work  in 
English  and  American  language  and  liter- 
ature; 

2.  Twelve  hours  of  professional  education 
courses; 

3.  Nine  hours  of  supervised  student  teach- 
ing: 

4.  Proficiency  in  a  foreign  language. 

MASTER  OF  FINE  ARTS  IN  ENGLISH 

This  degree,  based  upon  a  two-  to  three-year 
program  of  60  hours,  is  designed  for 
qualified  graduate  students  who  are  deter- 
mined to  become  writers  of  fiction,  poetry  or 
drama,  and  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  variety  of  positions  related  to  the  pro- 
fession of  writer,  including  the  college 
teaching  of  English. 

The  normal  standards  for  admission  to  the 
graduate  study  in  English  apply,  except  that 
applicants  for  the  M.F.A.  must  also  submit 
supplementary  original  writing  in  fiction, 
poetry  or  drama:  two  short  stories,  or  30  to 
40  pages  of  fiction:  from  10  to  15  pages  of 
poetry;  or  one  full  act  of  a  play.  Manuscripts 
should  be  mailed  separately  to  the  Director 
of  the  M.F.A.  Program  in  English,  Bartlett 
Hall,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst, 
MA  01003. 

Candidates  must  either  pass  one  foreign 
language  examination  or  translate  a  body  of 
work  from  another  language.  Candidates 
must  also  pass  an  oral  examination  including 
a  defense  of  the  thesis,  which  should  con- 
stitute a  book-length  manuscript  of  fiction, 
poetry  or  drama,  of  publishable  quality. 

The  60  hours  of  work  are  apportioned  as 
follows:  12  hours  of  courses  in  imaginative 
writing;  18  hours  of  thesis  credit,  incor- 
porated into  the  course  structure  of  the 
credits  in  imaginative  writing,  beginning 
with  the  second  semester  of  such  studies;  six 
hours  in  another  appropriately  related  field 
of  study;  24  hours  in  American  and  English 
literature  and  language,  including  at  least 
two  courses  in  the  modern  and  contem- 
porary genre  of  the  student's  speciality  (fic- 
tion, poetry  or  drama),  and  one  each  in 
either  modem  or  contemporary  courses  in 
the  other  two  genres. 


Application  forms  should  be  obtained  from 
and  returned  to  the  Graduate  School. 
Deadline  for  applications  is  March  1, 
although  applicants  are  encouraged  to  sub- 
mit manuscripts  earlier. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 
PROGRAM 

Time  required  to  complete  the  doctoral  pro- 
gram is  normally  three  years  beyond  the 
Master's  degree;  credits  become  invalid  six 
years  after  admission  to  the  University  as  a 
full-time  graduate  student. 

For  students  in  the  doctoral  program,  the 
following  requirements  are  in  addition  to 
those  for  the  Master's  degree: 

1 .  Recommendation  for  the  doctoral  pro- 
gram by  the  committee  for  the  qualifying 
examination; 

2.  Eight  courses,  of  which  six  must  be  semin- 
ars or  the  equivalent,  with  a  cumulative 
average  of  B  or  above; 

3.  Successful  completion  of  the  language 
requirements; 

4.  Residence  for  one  year; 

5.  Satisfactory  performance  in  the  Ph.D. 
("three-area")  examination; 

6.  Satisfactory  completion  of  a  dissertation; 

7 .  Some  teaching  experience. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

(Note:  A  new  course  renumbering  system  is 
in  effect  as  of  September  1977.  The  former 
number,  where  applicable,  is  in  parenthesis, 
after  the  new  number.) 

699  (800)  Master's  Thesis 

May  be  repeated  by  M.F.A.  candidates 
for  a  total  of  18  credits. 
Credit,  3-9. 

701  History  of  the  English  Language 
Development  of  the  English  language. 
Continuing  as  well  as  accomplished 
changes  and  variations  in  sounds, 
forms,  and  usage.  Survey  of  dictionaries 
and  grammar  in  context  of  teaching. 

Ms.  Duckert 

702  Old  English 

Introduction  to  Old  English. 

Mr.  Creed,  Ms.  Duckert,  Mr.  Aho 

703  Middle  English 

The  language  and  documents  represen- 
ting the  chief  dialects.  R.  Creed 

705  Old  English  Literature 

Reading  of  various  Old  English  works. 


stressing  Beowulf.  Prerequisite,  English 
702  or  equivalent. 

Mr.  Creed,  Ms.  Duckert 

706  Middle  English  Literature 

Representative  poems,  verse  plays,  and 

selected    prose,    exclusive    of    Chaucer. 

Prerequisite,  English  703  or  equivalent. 

Ms.  Diamond,  Mr.  DiMarco 

708  Chaucer 

Chaucer's    Canterbury    Tales    and    the 
critical  problems  implicit  in  his  works. 
Mr.  DiMarco,  Mr.  Gallo 

709  The  Works  of  Chaucer's  French 
and  Italian  Periods 

The  complaints,  the  dream-visions,  the 
later  short  poems,  Boethius,  and 
Troilus  as  combinations  of  medieval  art 
and  thought  with  pre- Renaissance 
motifs.  Mr.  Gallo 

710  Historical  Studies  in  the  Language 
of  Literature 

The  linguistic  milieu  in  which  monu- 
ments of  British  and  American  litera- 
ture were  created.  Emphasis  on  matters 
critical  to  accurate  reading,  e.g.,  se- 
mantic shifts,  changes  in  syntax  and 
rhyme,  regional  and  social  variations. 
Examination  of  selected  works  accord- 
ing to  interests  of  the  class. 

Ms.  Duckert 

712  The  Teaching  of  Writing 

The  methods,  theories,  and  techniques 
of  teaching  prose  composition. 

Mr.  Gibson,  Mr.  Moran, 
Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Skerrett 

713  Studies  in  Film 

The  uses  of  film  in  an  English  Depart- 
ment. The  appHcation  of  film  termin- 
ology, theory,  and  aesthetics.  The  rhe- 
torical elements  of  film  and  their  rela- 
tionship to  other  forms  of  communica- 
tion. The  relationship  of  film  to  print 
literature.  Procedures  for  setting  up 
film-related  courses,  obtaining  films, 
and  teaching  film  as  film  and  as  an  ex- 
tension of  traditional  literature.  Prere- 
quisite, teacher  of  Rhetoric  180  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

Mr.  Eidsvik,  Mr.  Shadoian 

718  The  English  Literary  Profession 

An  introduction  to  the  professional 
standards,  aims,  and  procedures  of 
scholarship  and  criticism. 

Mr.  Kinney 

721  The  Development  of  the  English 
Novel 

Readings  in  the  English  novel  to  the  late 
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19th  century,  from  Richardson  to  Con- 
rad, with  attention  to  some  ten  repre- 
sentative novels. 

Mr.  Golden,  Mr.  Page,  Ms.  Wolff 

730  Literature  of  the  16th  Century 

Christian  and  Humanist  ideals  reflected 
in  the  poetry  of  Skelton,  Wyatt,  Surrey, 
Sackville,  Raleigh,  Sidney,  and 
Spenser.  Mr.  Cheney,  Mr.  French, 

Mr.  Kinney,  Mr.  Spivack 

731  The  English  Bible  as  Literature 

The  several  main  genres  of  Biblical 
literature  in  their  historical  setting. 
Principles  in  interpretation;  the  literary 
influence  of  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion. Mr.  Collins,  Mr.  Freeman 

732  Shakespteare 

Close     examination    of    Shakespearian 

plays  representing  the  characteristics  of 

his  dramatic  art.  Mr.  Berlin, 

Mr.  Donohue,  Mr,  Farrell, 

Mr.  Spivack,  Ms.  Spivack 

734  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Drama 

Representative  plays  by  Shakespeare's 
contemporaries.  1580-1642;  emphasis 
on  works  by  Marlowe,  Jonson,  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  and  Ford. 

Mr.  Berlin,  Ms.  Spivack 

737  Literature  of  the  17th  Century 

Readings    in    17  th    century    prose    and 

poetry  from  Donne  to  Marvell;  analysis 

of  the  more  significant  areas  of  thought 

and  style.  Ms.  Beaty,  Mr.  Cheney, 

Mr.  Collins,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Freeman, 

Mr.  French,  Mr.  Koehler, 

Mr.  Shadoian 

738  Milton 

The    major    and    some    of    the    minor 
works;  related  studies  in  Milton  scholar- 
ship and  criticism. 
Ms.  Beaty,  Mr.  Collins,  Mr.  Freeman, 
Mr.  French,  Mr.  Koehler,  Ms.  Swaim 

740  Literature  of  the  Restoration 
and  18th  Century 

Readings  in  English  poetry  and  prose 
from  Dryden  to  Bums,  emphasizing  the 
major  writers  and  including  represen- 
tative plays.  Mr.  Barron,  Mr.  Golden, 
Mr.  Leheny,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Sitter, 
Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Weston,  Ms.  Wolff 

745  Literature  of  the  Romantic  Period 

Readings  in  the  major  poetry,  represen- 
tative essays,  and  selected  critical 
vmtings,  including  Blake,  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  Keats,  Shelley,  Byron, 
and  Hazlitt.  Mr.  Ashton,  Mr.  Bagg, 

Mr.  Brogan,  Mr.  Haven 


746  Literature  of  the  Victorian  Age 

Readings  in  the  chief  poets  and  pro- 
phets of  the  Victorian  Age.  Emphasis 
on  BrowTiing,  Tennyson,  Carlyle,  New- 
man, Mill,  Ruskin,  Arnold,  and  Pater. 
Mr.  Keefe,  Mr.  Noland,  Ms.  Raymond, 
Mr.  Silver,  Mr.  Wolff 

750  Early  American  Literature 

The  major  writers  and  intellectual 
movements  in  America  during  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries. 

Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Lowance 

753  American  Romanticism 

The  development  of  American  roman- 
ticism under  European  influence,  stress- 
ing  Cooper,    Emerson,    Thoreau,    Poe, 
Hawthorne,  Whitman,  and  Melville. 
Ms.  CuUey,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Gozzi, 
Mr.  Kaplan,  Mr.  Matlack, 
Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Plumstead, 
Mr.  Robinson 

755  American  Realism 

The  development  of  American  realism 
from  1865  to  1914,  stressing  Twain, 
Henry  James,  Howells,  and  Henry 
Adams.  Ms.  Culley,  Mr.  Gozzi, 

Mr.  Matlack,  Mr.  O'Donnell, 
Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Turner 

770  Contemporary  Drama 

British  and  American  Drama  from  1950 
to  the  present.  Mr.  Rudin 

771  Contemporary  Fiction 

British  and  American  fiction  from  1945 

to  the  present.  Mr.  Chametzky, 

Mr.  Clayton,  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Moran, 

Mr.  Nelson 

772  Contemporary  Poetry 

British  and  American  poetry  from  1945 

to  the  present.  Mr.  Koehler, 

Mr.  Junkins,  Mr.  Langland,  Mr.  Tate, 

Mr,  Tucker 

774  Literary  Criticism 

Critical  theory  and  practice  vnth  em- 
phasis on  the  major  philosophical  critics 
beginning  with  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Jayne 

775  Modern  Drama 

Modem  British,  Irish,  and  American 
drama  from  1890  to  1950.  Emphasis  on 
major  figures:  Shaw,  Synge,  O'Neill. 

Mr.  Aczel,  Mr.  Donohue, 
Ms.  Hogan,  Mr.  Rudin 

776  Modern  Fiction 

Intensive  study  of  important  works  by 
Henry  James,  Joseph  Conrad,  James 
Joyce,  D.H.   Lavirrence,  WiUiam  Faulk- 


ner and  other  masters  of  the  modem 

novel     between     about     1900     and 

1940.  Mr.  Chametzky,  Mr.  Clayton, 

Ms.  Edwards,  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Quick 

777  Modern  Poetry 

The  growth  and  development  of 
modem  poetry  in  English  from  1912  to 
WWII,  including  Yeats,  Stevens,  Frost, 
Eliot,  Pound,  Williams;  also  Cumm- 
ings,  L.  Hughes,  Moore,  Ransom,  Au- 
den.  Crane,  Robinson.  Brief  back- 
ground materials  out  of  Hopkins,  Dick- 
inson and  Hardy. 

Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Koehler, 
Mr.  Langland,  Mr.  Mariani 

779  MAT  Su|)ervised  Student  Teaching 

Students  registering  for  this  course 
should  immediately  contact  the  MAT 
Program  Director.  Supervision  is  ac- 
complished through  a  seminar  of  all 
enrollees,  which  meets  by  arrangement. 
Supervision  varies  for  in-service  can- 
didates. 

780  Imaginative  Writing:  Poetry 

Writer's    workshop    with    emphasis    on 

poetry.  May  be  repeated  by  candidates 

for  the  M.F.A.  for  a  total  of  12  credits. 

Mr.  Junkins,  Mr.  Langland, 

Mr.  Tucker 

781  Imaginative  Writing:  Prose 

Writer's  workshop  with  emphasis  on  fic- 
tion. May  be  repeated  by  M.F.A.  can- 
didates for  a  total  of  12  credits. 

Mr.  Aczel,  Mr.  Cuomo, 
Mr.  Fetler,  Mr.  Neugeboren 

790  Folklore 

Folk  narrative:  tale,  myth,  and  legend 
in  relation  to  written  literature. 

Mr.  Carey,  Mr.  Turner 

899  (900)  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  18. 
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Graduate  Faculty 

James  B.  Kring,  Professor  and  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Entomology,  B.S., 
Rockhurst  College,  1947;  M.S.,  Kansas 
State  University,  Manhattan,  1948;  Ph.D., 
1951. 

Pedro  Barbosa,  Assistant  Professor  and 
Graduate  Program  Director,  B.S.,  City 
College  of  New  York,  1966;  M.S., 
Massachusetts,  1969;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

John  D.  Edman,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
Gustavus  Adolphus  College,  1959;  M.S., 
Nebraska,  1961;  Ph.D.,  Kansas  State, 

1964. 

Adrian  G.  Gentile,  Adjunct  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, Doctor  of  Agriculture,  University  of 
Naples,  1950;  M.Sc,  California,  1956; 
Ph.D.,  1966. 

Henry  H.  Hagedorn,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.,  Wisconsin,  1965;  M.S.,  1966;  Ph.D., 
California,  1970. 

John  F.  Hanson,  Professor,  B.S., 
Massachusetts,  1937;  M.S.,  1938;  Ph.D., 
1943. 

John  A.  Naegele,  Professor  and  Associate 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Food  and  Natural 
Resources,  B.S.,  Cornell,  1949;  Ph.D. ,1952. 

T.  Michael  Peters,  Professor,  B.S.,  Long 
Beach  State  College,  1959;  M.S.,  Min- 
nesota, 1961;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

Ronald  J.  Prokopy,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Cornell,  1957;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

John  G.  Stoffolano,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  New  York  at  Oneonta,  1962;  M.S., 
Cornell,  1967;  Ph.D.,  Connecticut,  1970. 

A  candidate  for  the  Master  of  Science  degree 
in  Entomology  in  addition  to  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Graduate  School  must  or- 
dinarily complete  the  course  requirements  of 
Entomology,  526,  655,  657,  681,  682  and 
related  sciences  or  their  equivalents  as  deter- 
mined by  the  adviser,  committee  and  the 
student.  Continuous  registration  in  at  least 
one  graduate  seminar  is  required  throughout 
the  period  of  residence.  A  thesis  is  usually  re- 
quired, but  in  special  cases  course  credits  in 
the  series,  including  at  least  three  credits  in 
Ent.  697  may  be  substituted. 

Requirements  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degree  include  the  course  requirements  for 
the  M.S.  degree,  Ent.  511,  683,  Interme- 
diate Biometry,  Organic  Evolution  and  those 
established  by  the  Graduate  School  and  the 
student's  committee. 


All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

(Note;  A  new  course  re-numbering  system  is 
in  effect  as  of  September  1977.  The  former 
number,  where  applicable,  is  in  parenthesis, 
after  the  new  number.) 

511A,B  Insect  Behavior 

The  specific  behaviors  of  insects, 
analyzed  in  view  of  current  experimen- 
tal research,  and  used  to  demonstrate 
various  neurobiological  principles.  An 
optional  3-hour,  1 -credit  lab  for  an  in- 
dependent research  project.  Lab  period 
also  includes  several  informal  sessions. 
Credit,  5  (or  4)  Mr.  Stoffolano 

526  General  Entomology 
for  Science  Majors 

The  ways  in  which  insects  have  solved 
the  problems  of  maintenance,  survival, 
reproduction,  etc.,  and  how  entomolo- 
gists have  applied  this  knowledge  to 
controlling  man's  number  one  competi- 
tor for  food.  Other  topics  include:  In- 
sect evolution,  insect  behavior,  ecology 
and  systematics,  plant  and  insect  inter- 
actions, and  economic  entomology.  La- 
boratory work  v«th  living  insects.  Three 
class  hours,  3  hour  laboratory  periods. 
Prerequisite,  knowledge  of  basic 
biological  principles.  Mr.  Stoffolano 

Credit,  4. 

572  Forest  and  Shade  Tree  Insects 

The  ecology,  biology  and  control  of  in- 
sects which  attack  shade  trees,  forests 
and  forest  products.  A  brief  introduc- 
tion to  insects;  special  attention  to  the 
more  important  forest  and  shade  tree 
insects.  Two  class  hours,  2  hour  labora- 
tory periods.  Mr.  Barbosa 
Credit,  4. 

574A,B  Medical  Entomologfy 

Relationships  of  insects  and  their  allies 
to  the  health  of  man.  The  classification, 
biology,  and  control  of  these  pests.  The 
direct  injury  caused  and  the  epidemiol- 
ogy of  the  diseases  they  vector.  Three 
class  hours,  an  optional  3-hour,  1 -credit 
laboratory.  Prerequisite,  Ent  526/226 
desirable.  Mr.  Edman 

580  (680)  Insect  Control 

The  science  of  pest  control.  Biological 
control  and  the  use,  economics,  effec- 
tiveness, and  hazards  from  insecticides. 
Prerequisite,  Ent  526/226  desirable. 

655  Systematic  Entomology 

An  introduction  to  systematics:  the 
identification  of  insects  (primarily  adult 


forms),  the  current  taxonomic  proced- 
ures and  principles  of  classification,  and 
an  analysis  of  modem  systematic  theo- 
ry. An  extensive  insect  collection  is  re- 
quired. Prerequisite,  permission  of  ' 
instructor.  Ent  526  desirable. 
Credit,  4.  Mr.  Peters 

657  Comparative  Insect  Morphology 

The  structure  and  function  of  represen- 
tative insects.  Two  3hour  lecture-lab- 
oratory periods.  Prerequisite,  Ent 
226/526.  Mr.  Hagedorn 

Credit,  4. 

681  Insect  Pest  Management 

Application  of  the  principles  of  insect 
pest  management.  Emphasis  on  model 
pest  systems,  properties  of  available 
controls  and  their  underlying  ecological 
and  behavioral  principles.  Prerequi- 
sites, Ent  526/226,  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  Prokopy 

682  Insect  Physiology 

The  grovvfth,  development  and  function 
of  insects.  Topics  include  the  nervous, 
sensory,  respiratory,  circulatory,  diges- 
tive, excretory  and  endocrine  systems. 
Prerequisites,  Ent  226/526,  Biochem 
420  and  421.  Three  class  hours,  4-hour 
lab.  Mr.  Hagedorn 

Credit,  4. 

683 A,  B  Insect  Ecology 

Detailed  evaluation  of  major  concepts 
of  ecology.  Emphasis  on  their  signifi- 
cance to  insects.  Prerequisites.  Animal 
Ecology.  Three  class  hours,  optional  1 
credit  laboratory.  Mr.  Barbosa 

Credit,  3  or  4. 

697  Special  Problems 

Research   on  various  problems  and  is- 
sues in  Entomology,  contracted  with  in- 
dividual faculty  members. 
Credit,  1-6  per  semester. 

699  (800)  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  10. 

721   Toxicology  of  Insecticides 

The  chemistry,  mode  of  action,  and 
metabolism  of  insecticides  in  insect  and 
vertebrate  systems.  Topics  include  per- 
sistence, biological  magnification,  ef- 
fects on  non-target  organisms,  selective 
toxicity,  and  resistance. 

723  (823)  Advanced  Biological  Control 

Principles  of  the  practical  application  of 
biological  control  of  insects  and  weeds. 
Theoretical   and   controversial   issues  of 
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strategies  of  biological  control.  Prere- 
quisite, Ent  580  or  681  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Mr.  Barbosa 

750  (850)  Advanced  Medical  Entomology 

Detailed  studies  of  insects  as  parasites  of 
vertebrates.  Techniques  used  in  vector 
biology  investigations.  Prerequisites, 
Ent  574B  (with  lab)  or  equivalent.  One 
class  hour,  two  2-hour  laboratory  ses- 
sions. Mr.  Edman 

791,  792  (I)  (II)  Seminar 

Topics  in  Entomology  (with  varying  for- 
mats). Required  of  all  Entomology  ma- 
jors each  semester. 
Credit,  1. 

899  (900)  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  18. 


Graduate  Faculty 

(see  under  Civil  and  Chemical  Engineering 
and  Public  Health  for  degrees,  institutions, 
and  years.) 

Donald  Dean  Adrian,  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering  and  Director  of  the  En- 
vironmental Engineering  Program. 

William  A.  Nash,  Professor  of  Cixnl 
Engineering  and  Graduate  Program  Direc- 
tor. 

Bernard  B.  Berger,  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering  and  Public  Health  and  Direc- 
tor of  Water  Resources  Research  Center. 

Joseph  M.  Colonell,  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering. 

Francis  A.  DiGiano,  Associate  Professor  of 
Civil  Engineering. 

Salvatore  R.  DiNardi,  Associate  Professor 
of  Public  Health. 

Tsuan  H.  Feng,  Professor  of  Cixnl 
Engineering  and  Agricultural  Engineering. 

Enrique  J.  LaMotta,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Civil  Engineering. 

E.  Ernest  Lindsey,  Professor  of  Chemical 
Engineering. 

Howard  A.  Peters,  Associate  Professor  of 
Public  Health  and  Civil  Engineering. 

The  Environmental  Engineering  Program 
offers  both  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees.  The 
overall  objective  of  the  Program  is  to  prepare 
students  for  careers  in  engineering  related  to 
development  of  a  better  environment.  This 
requires  an  understanding  of  water,  air,  and 
solid-waste  treatment  and  disposal  inasmuch 
as  the  processing  of  waste  in  one  medium 
usually  results  in  transfer  of  a  by-product  to 
one  or  both  of  the  other  media.  Accordingly, 
the  Environmental  Engineering  Master  of 
Science  curriculum  requires  each  student  to 
take  a  common  core  of  fundamentals  in  the 
three  media,  while  allovring  him  to  pursue  a 
subsequent  speciality,  in  consultation  with 
his  adviser  and  in  keeping  with  his  career 
goals.  The  Ph.D.  program  has  considerable 
flexibility  to  accommodate  students  who 
have  been  trained  in  various  related  or  un- 
related disciplines. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE 
MASTER'S  DEGREE 

1.  The  Environmental  Engineering  Core. 
Couses  in  the  Core  are  intended  to  provide 
students   from   many  different   backgrounds 


vrith  a  technical  foundation  for  more  ad- 
vanced environmental  engineering  courses, 
as  well  as  an  understanding  of  the  institu- 
tions and  policies  common  to  control  of 
water  and  air  quality  and  land  usage.  The 
core  consists  of  the  following:  Civil  Engineer- 
ing 565,  570,  691,  692,  and  one  En- 
vironmental engineering  laboratory  course 
(CE  572,  573,  770,  773,  776).  Total  Core 
Credits,  11. 

2.  At  least  three  courses  listed  in  the  Areas 
of  Specialization.  Beyond  the  Core,  environ- 
mental engineering  elective  courses  have 
been  conveniently  grouped  into  three  de- 
scriptive areas  — systems,  design,  and  sci- 
ence—each of  which  includes  offerings  in 
water,  air  and  land  resources.  These  are: 
Systerru:  CE  560,  562,  577,  765,  775,  and 
Agricultural  and  Food  Economics  582; 
Design:  CE  571,  576,  770,  771,  772,  774, 
Chemical  Engineering  571,  and  Mechanical 
and  Aerospace  Ejigineering  560;  and  Sci- 
ence: CE  575,  572,  573,  574.  773,  776,  and 
Public  Health  632. 

3.  Thesis  (six  credits)  or  Master's  Project 
(three  credits). 

4.  Additional  graduate  credit  courses  which 
intensify  a  student's  professional  career 
goals.  These  are  available  in  the  fields  of 
Engineering,  Chemistry,  Computer  Science, 
Geology,  Marine  Science,  Microbiology, 
Public  Health,  Statistics,  Regional  Planning, 
and  Zoology.  For  example,  rather  than  elec- 
ting the  more  traditional  environmental  en- 
gineering program  of  study,  a  student  may 
elect  one  reflecting  an  interest  in  environ- 
mental management  by  taking  nine  credits 
in  Regional  Planning  and/or  Economics. 

5.  Although  the  program  is  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering,  in- 
dividuals with  a  baccalaureate  from  accred- 
ited institutions  in  fields  other  than  Civil  En- 
gineering are  encouraged  to  apply. 

All  candidates  from  other  than  ECPD  ac- 
credited engineering  programs  must  take  a 
sufficient  number  and  distribution  of  courses 
such  that  the  combination  of  their  under- 
graduate and  graduate  courses  will  meet  the 
Advanced  Level  Accreditation  requirements 
of  the  Engineers  Council  for  Professional 
Development.  This  may  extend  the  non-en- 
gineering candidate's  residency  by  one  to 
three  semesters. 

6.  All  general  Graduate  School  requirements 
for  admission  and  for  the  degree  must  be 
met.  A  total  of  31  credits  must  be  earned. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE 
PH.D.  DEGREE 

1 .  Forty-eight  credits  of  approved  graduate- 
level  course  work  beyond  the  bachelor's 
degree,  of  vifhich  two  minor  areas  provide  a 
minimum  of  18  credits.  Suitable  minor  areas 
include: 

a.  Chemical.  Biological,  or  Physical  Science. 

b.  Mathematics.  Computer  Science  or  Statis- 
tics. 

c.  Chemical  Engineering  or  Agricultural  En- 
gineering. 

d.  Systems  analysis,  which  may  include  cour- 
ses offered  in  Industrial.  Chemical,  Elec- 
trical, and  Mechanical  Engineering. 

e.  Public  Health  or  Environmental  Science. 

f.  Economics,  Planning,  and  Management. 

2.  There  is  no  specific  language  requirement 
other  than  that  which  may  be  determined  by 
the  student's  Guidance  Committee.  In  cer- 
tain cases  the  Guidance  Committee  might 
specify  that  the  student's  research  objective 
might  necessitate  some  knowledge  of  a 
language;  in  other  cases,  course  work  from 
other  schools  or  departments  on  the  campus 
might  be  appropriate. 


Graduate  Faculty 

David  C.  Bischoff ,  Professor  of  Physical 
Education,  Associate  Provost,  and  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Physical  Education,  B.S., 
Pennsylvania  State,  1952;  M.Ed.,  North 
Carolina,  1953;  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State. 
1958. 

Harry  K.  Campney,  Jr.,  Professor,  B.S., 
Pittsburgh,  1952;  M.S..  Illinois,  1953; 
Ph.D..  Iowa.  1960. 

Robert  J.  James,  Associate  Professor.  B.S., 
Springfield  College.  1954;  M.S.,  1957; 
B.S.,  Connecticut.  1964;  Ph.D.,  Wiscon- 
sin, 1974. 

Walter  P.  Kroll,  Professor.  B.S.,  Northern 
Illinois,  1952;  M.S.,  Illinois,  1953;  P.E.D., 
Indiana.  1959. 

Thomas  C.  McBride,  Adjunct  Professor, 
A.B.,  Dartmouth,  1953;  M.D.,  Vermont 
Medical  School,  1957. 

Stanley  Plagenhoef,  Professor.  B.S., 
Michigan,  1949;  M.S.,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1962. 

Benjamin  Ricci,  Jr.,  Professor,  B.S., 
Springfield  College,  1949;  M.Ed.,  1950; 
D.P.E.,  1958. 

The  Department  of  Exercise  Science  (motor 
integration,  biomechanics,  exercise  bio- 
chemistry, exercise  physiology,  and  sensori- 
motor dysfunction)  offers  programs  of  study 
leading  to  a  Master  of  Science  degree  in 
Physical  Education  and  a  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy degree  in  Human  Movement.  The  de- 
gree programs  in  Exercise  Science  prepare  a 
candidate  to  study  and  apply  exercise  from  a 
multidisciplinary  approach. 

Candidates  for  the  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  degrees 
are  accepted  for  admission  under  the  general 
regulations  of  the  Graduate  School.  In  addi- 
tion, M.S.  candidates  are  required  to  have 
completed  courses  in  exercise  physiology, 
human  anatomy  and  kinesiology.  Ph.D.  can- 
didates are  required  to  have  had  one 
semester  each  of  organic  chemistry,  physics, 
statistics,  and  computer  programming,  as 
well  as  exercise  physiology,  anatomy,  and 
kinesiology.  Remedial  work  may  be  taken 
during  the  first  year  of  study. 

The  degree  requirements  include  31  grad- 
uate credits  for  the  M.S.  degree  and  approx- 
imately 90  graduate  credits  for  the  Ph.D.  de- 
gree. In  both  degree  programs  the  majority 
of  these  credits  are  earned  in  exercise  science 
courses.  The  credits  earned  in  the  depart- 
ment come  from  both  required  and  elective 
courses  in  both  degree  programs. 
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All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

(Note:  A  new  course  re-numbering  system  is 
in  effect  as  of  September  1977.  The  former 
number,  where  applicable,  is  in  parenthesis, 
after  the  new  number.) 

500  (652)  Physical  Activity  and 
Mental  Retardation 

Physical  activity  relative  to  the  behavior 
of  the  mentally  retarded.  Prerequisite, 
Ex  Sci  259.  Mr.  James 

531   (631)  Mechanical  Analysis  of 
Human  Motion 

Application    of   the    principles    of   me- 
chanics to  the  analysis  of  human  mo- 
tion. Prerequisites,  Ex  Sci  204  and  205. 
Mr.  Plagenhoef 

542  (641)  Motor  Integration 

The  control  of  muscular  activity  by  the 
nervous  system.  Topics  include  basic 
motor-system  reflexes,  cross  transfer, 
fatigue,  kinesthetic  sense,  lateral  dom- 
inance, and  neuromuscular  facilitation 
techniques.  Prerequisites.  Ex  Sci  204, 
205,  278,  and  Zool  135.  Mr.  Kroll 

543  (651)  Theory  of  Therapeutic  Exercise 

Theory  of  therapeutic  exercise  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  physically  handicap- 
ped and  normal.  Prerequisite,  Ex  Sci 
259.  Mr.  James 

611  (711)  Introduction  to  Research 
in  Human  Movement 

The  nature  of  research;  methods  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge;  research  and  social 
progress;  general  concepts  concerning 
the  scientific  method.  Mr.  Kroll 

Credit,  1. 

612  (712)  Data  Analysis  and 
Interpretation  in  Human 
Movement  Research 

Theory  and  techniques  involved  in  the 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  data  per- 
tinent to  research  in  human  movement. 
Parametic  and  nonparametric  infer- 
ence statistics.  Prerequisite.  Stat  121. 

Mr.  Campney 

621   Physiological  Basis  of  Human 
Performance 

Analysis  and  interpretation  of  cardio- 
vascular-pulmonary adjustment,  meta- 
bolic requirement,  and  heat  regulation 
during  exercise.  Prerequisite,  Ex  Sci 
278.  Mr.  Ricci 

642  (742)  Motor  Integration  Practicum 

Theory  and  practice  in  laboratory  anal- 
ysis.  Topics  include  nerve  conduction, 
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velocity,  reflex  latency,  reaction  time, 
and  electromyographic  analysis  of  local 
muscular  fatigue  as  related  to  skilled 
and  unskilled  performance.  Prerequi- 
sites, Ex  Sci  204.  205,  278,  641,  Zool 
135.  Mr.  KroU 

699  (800)  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  3-6. 

722  Exercise-Physiology  Instrumentation 
Theory 

Instrumentation  theory  relative  to  the 
equipment  utilized  in  estimating  par- 
ameters in  exercise  physiology.  Prere- 
quisites, Zool  135,  Ex  Sci  278  and  621. 

Mr.  Ricci 

732  Biomechanics 

Physical    and    biological    considerations 

applied  to  the  teaching  of  motor  skills. 

Prerequisites,  Ex  Sci  204,  205,  and  631. 

Mr.  Plagenhoef 

813  Measurement  Theory  and  Human 
Movement  Research 

The  theory  of  the  construction  of  evalu- 
ative instruments  in  human  movement. 
Blmphasis  on  a  critical  examination  of 
existing  measurement  devices.  Prere- 
quisites, Ex  Sci  274  and  712. 

Mr.  Campney 

823  Experimental  Physiology  of  Exercise 

Experimental  investigation  of  the  physi- 
ological effects  of  exercise.  Prerequisite, 
Ex  Sci  621.  Mr.  Ricci 

824  Tissue  Respiratory  Responses 
to  Exercise 

Tissue  respiration  in  response  to  stress 
conditions.  Emphasis  on  oxidative  ener- 
gy production.  Prerequisite,  Ex  Sci  278. 

825  Exercise  Metabolism 

The  factors  affecting  human  metabo- 
lism under  exercise  conditions.  Empha- 
sis on  energy  production  and  fiber 
types.  Prerequisite,  Ex  Sci  278. 

833  Forces  and  Moments  of  Force 
in  Human  Motion 

The  analysis  of  whole  body  muscle  ac- 
tion during  movement  and  impact.  Pre- 
requisite, Ex  Sci  732.        Mr.  Plagenhoef 

843  Neuromuscular  Fatigue 

Analysis  of  fatigue  and  recovery  proces- 
ses in  gross  human  motor  activity.  Pre- 
requisites, Ex  Sci  621,  742,  813,  and 
Stat  561.  Mr.  Kroll 

844  Kinesthesia 

Anatomical  and  functional  analysis  of 
the  kinesthetic  phenomena  in  gross  hu- 


man  motor   activity.    Prerequisites,    Ex 
Sci  641,  Psych  511,  and  Stat  581. 

Mr.  Kroll 

891   (899)  Seminar  in  Human  Movement 

Topics   in   human   movement   not   cov- 
ered in  other  courses. 
Credit,  1  per  semester;  Maximum 
credit,  6. 

899  (900)  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  18. 


Graduate  Faculty 

Joe  T.  Clayton,  Professor,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Food  and  Agricultural 
Engineering,  and  Graduate  Program  Direc- 
tor, B.S.A.E.,  Tennessee,  1949;  M.S.,  Il- 
linois, 1951;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1962. 

Tsuan  H .  Feng,  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering. 

Curtis  A.  Johnson,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.A.E.,  Nebraska,  1940;  M.S.,  Iowa 
State,  1955. 

Ernest  A.  Johnson,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Massachusetts,  1953;  M.S.,  Purdue, 
1959. 

Robert  G.  Light,  Professor.  B.S.,  Maine, 
1953;  M.S.,  Pennsylvania  State.  1958. 

Richard  E.  Mudgett,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.E.E.,  Northeastern,  1952;  B.B.A., 
1954;  M.S.,  Massachusetts,  1969;  Ph.D., 
1974,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

John  S.  Norton,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
Pennsylvania  State,  1948;  M.S.,  Louisiana 
State,  1950. 

Micha  Peleg,  Assistant  Professor,  B.Sc, 
The  Technion,  Israel,  1963;  M.Sc,  1967; 
D.Sc,  1971. 

ChoKyun  Rha,  Adjunct  Associate  Pro- 
fessor. B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  1962;  M.S.,  1964;  M.S.Ch.E., 
1966;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

John  R.  Rosenau,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.A.,  Wisconsin,  1965;  B.S.M.E.,  1966; 
Ph.D.,  Michigan  State,  1970. 

Henry  G.  Schwartzberg,  Professor, 
B.Ch.E.,  Cooper  Union,  1949;  M.Ch.E.. 
New  York  University,  1959;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Lester  F.  Whitney,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Maine,  1949;  M.S.,  Michigan  State, 
1951;  Ph.D.,  1963. 

Master  of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
programs  in  Food  and  Agricultural  Engin- 
eering involve  studies  of  the  engineering  as- 
pects of  the  production,  preservation,  stor- 
age, processing,  and  distribution  of  food. 
Academic  backgrounds,  as  well  as  programs 
of  study,  may  differ  markedly  depending 
upon  the  aims  of  the  student  and  the  area  of 
emphasis  he  or  she  selects.  Students  working 
in  any  emphasis-area  must  have  a  back- 
ground in  the  physical  and  engineering  sci- 
ences and  have,  or  be  prepared  to  acquire,  a 
basic  knowledge  of  the  biological  sciences. 
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Requirements  for  both  the  M.S.  and  Ph.D. 
degrees  include  courses  offered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Food  and  Agricultural  Engin- 
eering and  courses  in  supporting  areas,  such 
as  food  science,  mechanical,  chemical,  and 
civil  engineering;  mathematics;  and  the  bio- 
logical and  microbiological  sciences.  A  typi- 
cal Ph.D.  program  includes  approximately 
one-third  major  department  offerings,  one- 
third  course  work  in  supporting  areas,  and 
one-third  dissertation.  The  department  im- 
poses no  foreign  language  requirements  for 
the  doctoral  degree. 

All  courses  carry  5  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

(Note:  A  new  course  re-numbering  system  is 
in  effect  as  of  September  1977.  The  former 
number,  where  applicable,  is  in  parenthesis, 
after  the  new  number.) 

531   (631)  Instrumentation  in  Food  and 
Agricultural  Engineering 

Instrumentation  applied  to  research, 
covering  recorders,  indicators,  control- 
lers and  transducers  in  general.  Empha- 
sis on  applications  and  limitations.  Pre- 
requisite, permission  of  instructor. 

555  Aquacultural  Engineering  Systems 
(OE  591) 

Rate  theory  and  similitude  in  the  scale- 
up  of  biological  processes.  Case  study  of 
biological  data  used  in  the  derivation  of 
useful  engineering  systems  design  rela- 
tionships for  the  culture  of  mollusks. 

565  (665)  Physiological  Unit  Operations 

Introduction  to  physiological  systems, 
studies  of  thermodynamics,  fluid  dy- 
namics, heat  transfer  and  mass  transfer 
to  biological  systems,  concepts  in  bio- 
logical regulatory  systems  and  biological 
engineering  design  with  specific  ex- 
amples. 

575  (675)  Food  Processing  Systems 
Analysis 

Continuous  and  batch  processing  sys- 
tems for  food  and  biological  products. 
Flow  analysis;  systems  analysis,  scale - 
up,  and  simulation  techniques.  Ma- 
chine operating  principles,  sanitary  re- 
quirements, fabrication  limitation  and 
machine  interactions.  Prerequisite,  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

576  (776)  Advanced  Food-Machinery 
Desigfn 

Food  machinery  component  design  pro- 
blems. The  interrelation  of  the  physical 
properties  of  biological   material,    with 


problems  related  to  the  food  industry.  A 
design  problem  is  required  of  each  stu- 
dent. Prerequisite,  permission  of  the 
department,  or  Mech  Eng  283  and 
Math  285  or  equivalents. 

581   (681)  Elements  of  Food  Unit 
Operations 

The  fundamental  engineering  princi- 
ples involved  in  the  processing  of  bio- 
logical materials.  Emphasis  on  heat 
transfer,  mass  and  energy  balances,  re- 
frigeration, psychrometry,  properties  of 
fluids  and  fluid  flow. 

584  (684)  Applications  of  Food 
Engineering 

Application  of  engineering  concepts  to 
the  processing  and  handling  of  biolog- 
ical materials,  including  evaporation, 
dehydration,  irradiation,  freeze  drying, 
cost  analysis,  materials  handling,  man- 
ual motion,  economy,  and  packaging. 

697  (700)  Special  Problems  in  Food 
and  Agricultural  Engineering 

Current  topics  pertinent  to  students'  in- 
terests and  departmental  goals.  In- 
cludes analysis,  experimentation,  and/- 
or  literature  review.  The  special  prob- 
lem culminates  vnth  an  unbound  vmt- 
ten  report,  often  of  publishable  quality. 
Credit,  1-6. 

699  (800)  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  4-8. 

740  Physical  Properties  of  Biological 
Materials 

The  physical  characteristics  and  me- 
chanical, rheological,  thermal,  electri- 
cal, and  optical  properties  of  biological 
materials.  Emphasis  on  the  application 
of  fundamental  concepts  of  behavior  in 
storage,  processing,  quaHty-evaluation 
and  manipulation.  2  class  hours,  one 
2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Prerequisite, 
permission  of  instructor. 

756  Engineering  Analysis  of  Biological 

Systems 

Methods  of  mathematical  modeling  as  a 
supplement  to  laboratory  experiments. 
Analysis  of  biological  problems  in  an 
engineering  context,  and  the  physical 
and  mathematical  interpretation  of  the 
results.  Prerequisite,  Math  585  or  ap- 
proval of  department. 

760   Physical  and  Physiological 
Relationships  in  Animal 
Environments 

(In  cooperation  with  Department  of 
Veterinary  and  Animal  Sciences.)  Func- 


tional environment  constrasted  to  the 
generalized  environment.  The  action  of 
the  environment  on  the  animal  and  the 
reaction  of  the  animal  on  the  environ- 
ment in  terms  of  several  parameters. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

766  Ointrol  of  Heat  and  Vapor  Flow 
in  Buildings  and  Processes 

Application  of  mass  flow  theory  to  heat 
and  vapor  transfer.  Thermal  and 
gaseous  interchange  between  animals 
and  biological  products  and  their  en- 
vironments. The  application  of  in- 
struments and  controls.  Prerequisite, 
Mech  Eng  582  or  equivalent. 

780  Biophysics  in  Agricultural 
Engineering 

Properties  of  living  systems  in  terms  of 
the  concepts  of  physics  and  engineering; 
the  biophysical  concept  of  the  living 
cell;  the  theory  of  controlling  regimes 
and  biological  rate  processes.  Prere- 
quisite, Food  and  Ag  Eng  781. 
Credit,  4. 

781  Biolorical  Process  Engineering 

Engineering  analysis  of  thermal  process- 
ing, ionizing  radiation  processing,  mi- 
crowave processing,  other  physical  and 
chemical  sterilization  processes,  and 
combined  process  sterilization.  Pre- 
requisite, Food  and  Ag  Eng  581. 

786  Advanced  Process  Engineering 

Engineering  analyses  of  fermentation, 
recovery  processes,  enzyme  technology, 
membrane  technology,  waste  processing 
and  utilization. 

791  Seminar 

Research  methods  in  Food  and  Agricul- 
tural Engineering. 
Credit,  1. 

792  Seminar 

Research  accomplishments  in  Food  and 
Agricultural  Engineering. 
Credit,  1. 

891  Professional  Topics  in  Food  and 
Agricultural  Engineering 

Credit,  1  each  semester.  Maximum 
credit,  2. 

892  Technical  Topics  in  Food  and 
Agricultural  Engineering 

Credit,  I  each  semester.  Maximum 
credit,  2. 

899  (900)  Doctoral  Dissertation. 

Credit,  18. 
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Graduate  Faculty 

John  H.  Foster,  Professor  and  Acting 
I  had  of  the  Department,  B.S.,  Cornell, 
1950;  M.S.,  Purdue,  1951;  Ph.D.,  Cornell, 

1957. 

Jon  M.  Conrad,  Assistant  Professor  and 
Graduate  Program  Director,  B.S.,  Wiscon- 
sin, 1968;  M.A.,  Washington,  1970; 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin,  1973. 

P.  Geoffrey  Allen,  Visiting  Assistant  Pro- 
\fessoT,  B.Sc,  Nottingham,  1967;  M.S.. 
I  California,  1969;  Ph.D.,  1972. 

■  Robert  S.  Bond,  Professor  of  Forestry  and 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Food  and  Resource 
Economics. 

Robert  L.  Christensen,  Professor,  B.S., 
Michigan  State,  1958;  M.S.,  Delaware, 
1960;  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State,  1967. 

Bradford  D.  Crossmon,  Professor,  B.S., 
Connecticut,  1937;  M.S.,  1943;  M.P.A., 
Harvard,  1949;  D.P.A.,  1963. 

N.  Eugene  Engel,  Professor  and  Director 
of  Office  of  Policy  Analysis,  B.S., 
Nebraska,  1954;  M.S.,  Connecticut,  1959; 
Ph.D.,  1967. 

Barry  C.  Field,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S., 
Cornell,  1956;  M.S.,  1959;  Ph.D.,  Califor- 
nia, 1967. 

Elmar  Jarvesoo,  Professor,  M.S.,  Tartu 
University,  Estonia,  1937;  Dr.  Agri. 
Science,  University  of  Berlin,  1939. 

Edward  K.  Knapp,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Cornell,  1950;  M.S.  (Ed.),  1951; 
Ph.D.,  Michigan  State,  1969. 

Theodore  W.  Leed,  Professor,  B.S.,  Ohio 
State,  1950;  M.S.,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1957. 

Donald  R.  Marion,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Cornell,  1954;  M.S.,  1955;  Ph.D., 
Massachusetts,  1971. 

George  R.  McDowell,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.,  Rhode  Island,  1961;  M.S.,  Cornell, 
1963;  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State,  1975. 

Brian  R.  Payne,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Food  and  Resource  Economics 
and  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Forestry. 

David  A.  Storey,  Professor,  B.S., 
Massachusetts,  1954;  M.S.,  Purdue,  1958; 
Ph.D.,  1960. 

Cleve  E.  Willis,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Chico  State,  1965;  M.S.,  California,  1967; 
Ph.D.,  1972. 


The  Department  offers  both  the  Ph.D.  and 
the  M.S.  degrees.  The  primary  objective  of 
the  graduate  program  in  Food  and  Resource 
Economics  is  the  education  of  applied  econ- 
omists to  meet  the  needs  of  contemporary 
society  in  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries. Fields  of  interest  included  in  the  De- 
partment's program  are;  1)  Natural  Re- 
source and  Environmental  Economics,  2)  In- 
ternational Agricultural  Development  Eco- 
nomics, and  3)  Food  Production  and  Mar- 
keting Economics. 

The  doctoral  degree  requirements  of  the 
Graduate  School  apply  to  the  Ph.D.  pro- 
gram. The  student's  program  of  study  will  be 
developed  in  accordance  vnth  his  or  her  in- 
dividual objectives  and  the  required  level  of 
competence  in  economic  theory  and  quan- 
tiative  analytical  methods  established  by  the 
Department.  The  Ph.D.  student  is  required 
to  demonstrate  research  competency  by 
completing  an  acceptable  Ph.D.  disserta- 
tion. No  foreign  language  competency  is  re- 
quired. 

The  general  requirements  established  by  the 
Graduate  School  also  apply  to  the  M.S. 
degree  program.  The  M.S.  degree  candidate 
will  earn  from  6  to  9  credits  in  "experience 
activities  "  which  include  the  alternatives  of  a 
9-credit  thesis  or  a  6-  to  9-credit  special  pro- 
blem in  research,  teaching,  extension,  or  ad- 
ministration. No  foreign  language  com- 
petency is  required. 


All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

(Note:  A  new  course  re-numbering  system  is 
in  effect  as  of  September  1977.  The  former 
number,  where  applicable,  is  in  parenthesis, 
after  the  new  number.) 

632  (681)  International  Agricultural 
Development 

Economic  development  of  low  income 
rural  economics.  Relation  of  agriculture 
to  national  economies.  Exogenous  and 
endogenous  factors  in  agricultural  de- 
velopment. Mr.  Foster 

696  Independent  Study  in  Food 
and  Resource  Economics 

Independent    study    and    research    on 
selected  problems  in  food  and  resource 
economics. 
Credit,  1-9. 

699  (800)  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  3-9. 


701   (740)  Quantitative  Methods 

Application  of  micro-econometric  tech- 
niques in  agricultural,  food,  and  re- 
source economics.  Emphasis  on  practi- 
cal applications  of  modem  methods  of 
quantitative  analysis  to  problems  of  the 
firm.  Linear  programming,  transpor- 
tation frameworks,  and  network  flows. 

Mr.  Willis 

702  (741)  Econometric  Methods 

Introduction  to  econometric  methods: 
the  general  linear  model,  nonspherical 
properties,  generalized  least  squares, 
and  estimation  of  systems  of  equations. 

Mr.  Willis 

703  (742)  Special  Topics  in  Econometrics 
and  Quantitative  Analysis 

Seminars  in  non-linear  and  integer  pro- 
gramming, statistical  decision  theory, 
recursive  systems  and  causal  ordering, 
dynamic  econometric  models,  and  oth- 
er current  topics.  Mr.  Willis 

711  (775)  Advanced  Agricultural 
Economics 

Theory  of  the  firm  as  it  applies  to  agri- 
cultural production,  including:  produc- 
tion functions  and  cost  functions.  Opti- 
mizing decisions  for  both  firm  and  con- 
sumers. Deviation  of  demand  functions, 
analysis  of  market  equilibrium  and  sur- 
vey of  production  under  imperfectly 
competitive  conditions.  Mr.  Allen 

712  Topics  in  Dynamic  Microeconomic 
Theory 

An  analysis  of  the  problems  of  resource 
allocation  over  time  vrith  specific  refer- 
ence to  applications  in  agricultural  and 
resource  economics.  Topics  include  the 
theory  of  the  firm  with  a  multi-period 
production  function  and  theory  of  the 
consumer  vrith  an  intertemporal  utility 
function.  Advanced  methods  of  dynam- 
ic optimization  including  deterministic, 
stochastic,  and  adaptive  control. 

Mr.  Conrad 

721  Economics  of  Natural  Resources 

Economic  models  of  natural  resource 
use  vrith  emphasis  on  extractive  resour- 
ces; analysis  of  the  role  of  natural  re- 
sources in  aggregate  economic  perfor- 
mance and  in  specific  industries;  dy- 
namic characteristics  of  natural  re- 
source programs.  Mr.  Field 

722  Economics  of  Natural  Environments 

Application  of  welfare  economics  to  na- 
tural resource  policies;  economic  anal- 
ysis of  environmental  degradation  and 
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public  policy;  analysis  of  irreversible  na- 
tural resource  uses  and  decisions  for 
preservation  of  unique  resources. 

Mr.  Conrad,  Mr.  Field 

(900)  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  18. 


Graduate  Facvdty 

Frederick  J.  Francis,  Professor  and  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Food  Science  and 
Nutrition,  B.A.,  Toronto,  1946;  M.A., 
1948;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts,  1954. 

Frank  E.  Potter,  Professor  and  Graduate 
Program  Director,  B.S.,  Maine,  1942; 
M.S.,  Maryland,  1948;  Ph.D.,  Penn- 
sylvania State,  1955. 

Virginia  A.  Beal,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Simmons  College,  1939;  M.P.H., 
Harvard  School  of  Public  Health,  1945. 

Mark  H.  Bert,  Associate  Professor,  B..S, 
Lima  University,  Peru,  1939;  M.S.,  Illinois, 
1948;  Ph.D.,  1955. 

Ernest  M.  Buck,  Professor,  B.S.,  Connec- 
ticut, 1955;  M.S.,  North  Carolina  State, 
1957;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts,  1966. 

Fergus  M.  Clydesdale,  Professor,  B.A., 
Toronto,  1960;  M.S,  1962;  Ph.D., 
Massachusetts,  1966. 

David  A.  Evans,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
Pennsylvania  State,  1953;  M.S.,  1955; 
Ph.D.,  Massachusetts,  1968. 

Irving  S.  Fagerson,  Professor,  B.S., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1942;  M.S.,  Massachusetts,  1948;  Ph.D., 
1950. 

Kirby  M.  Hayes,  Professor,  B.S., 
Massachusetts,  1947;  M.S.,  1948. 

Herbert  O.  Hultin,  Professor,  B.S., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1956;  M.S.,  1956;  Ph.D.,  1959. 

Ward  M.  Hunting,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Houghton  College,  1947;  M.S., 
Massachusetts,  1949;  Ph.D.,  1963. 

Carrie  R.  Johnson,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.,  Kansas  State,  1951;  M.S., 
Massachusetts,  1966,  Ph.D.,  1975. 

Ronald  G.  Labbe,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  1968; 
M.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1970; 
Ph.D.,  1976. 

Robert  E.  Levin,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Los  Angeles  State,  1952;  M.S., 
Southern  California,  1954;  Ph.D,  Califor- 
nia, 1963. 

Wassef  W.  Nawar,  Professor,  B.S., 
University  of  Cairo,  1947;  M.S.,  1950; 
Ph.D.,  Illinois,  1960. 

Peter  L.  Pellett,  Professor  and  Director  of 
Nutrition  Option,  B.S.,  Borough 


Polytechnic,  London,  1952;  Ph.D.,  Lon- 
don School  of  Hygiene  and  Tropical 
Medicine,  1956. 

F.  Miles  Sawyer,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1948;  M.S.,  California,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1958. 

Institute  of  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  Microbiology 

Warren  Litsky,  Commonwealth  Professor 
of  Environmental  Sciences  and  Director  of 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  Microbiology, 
B.S.,  Clark,  1945;  M.S.,  Massachusetts, 
1948;  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State,  1951. 

Robert  A.  Coler,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  State  University  of  New  York,  1952; 
M.A.,  1954;  Ph.D.,  Syracuse,  I960. 

Haim  B.  Gunner,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  University  of  Toronto,  1946;  M.S., 
University  of  Manitoba,  1948;  Ph.D.,  Cor- 
nell, 1962. 

Robert  W.  Walker,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.,  Massachusetts,  1955;  M.S.,  1959; 
Ph.D.,  Michigan  State,  1963. 

The  department  offers  two  options:  food  sci- 
ence, and  nutrition.  Industrial  microbiology 
is  offered  as  an  area  of  concentration  for  the 
Ph.D.  degree  in  the  Department  of  Food 
Science  and  Nutrition  in  cooperation  with 
the  Institute  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Microbiology. 

FOOD  SCIENCE  OPTION 

Graduate  students  who  vrish  to  major  in  food 
science  may  not  be  admitted  to  candidacy 
for  an  advanced  degree  until  such  time  as 
the  undergraduate  requirements  in  basic  sci- 
ences and  department  courses  have  been  met 
substantially.  Work  in  the  area  of  dairy  tech- 
nology is  included  in  the  offerings  of  the  De- 
partment of  Food  Science  and  Nutrition. 

All  general  Graduate  School  requirements 
for  admission  and  for  the  degree  must  be 
met  with  the  following  additional  require- 
ments: 

1.  All  Ph.D.  candidates  will  offer  as  a  mini- 
mum, 15  credits  of  departmental 
7001evel  courses,  three  credits  of  seminar, 
and  nine  credits  outside  the  department 
in  certain  courses  more  advanced  than 
those  recommended  for  undergraduate 
majors. 

2.  Competency  in  computer  usage  and 
programming  is  required  of  all  Ph.D. 
candidates. 
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3.  The  Department  of  Food  Science  and  Nu- 
trition requires  no  foreign  language  com- 
petency for  the  doctoral  degree. 

4.  Candidates  for  the  M.S.  degree  may  select 
one  of  two  options  in  order  to  fulfill  the 
Graduate  School  requirements. 

a.  M.S.  degree  with  thesis.  Ten  credits 
may  be  allowed  for  the  thesis. 

b.  M.S.  degree  with  research  problem.  Up 
to  six  credits  may  be  allowed  for  the 
problem. 

5.  Candidates  for  the  non-thesis  M.S.  degree 
must  submit  at  least  nine  credits  of  de- 
partmental 700-courses  and  two  credits  of 
seminar.  The  non-thesis  option  is  not 
open  to  candidates  holding  a  departmen- 
tal research  assistantship. 

NUTRITION  OPTION 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Science  or  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  may  be  earned  in  the  Depart- 
ment by  candidates  who  hold  an  accredited 
baccalaureate  degree  in  natural  sciences 
with  emphasis  on  chemistry  or  biology  or  an 
accredited  baccalaureate  in  home  economics 
with  a  major  in  dietetics  or  nutrition  and 
food.  Other  students  must  be  prepared  to 
remedy  undergraduate  deficiencies  without 
earning  graduate  credit. 

Candidates  must  satisfy  the  M.S.  or  Ph.D. 
degree  requirements  established  by  the 
University.  The  program  for  each  candidate 
for  the  M.S.  degree  is  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  and  interests  of  the  student;  it  includes 
course  work  in  the  major  field  and  in  a  minor 
area  such  as  physiology,  food  science, 
biochemistry,  public  health  or  food  econom- 
ics. The  program  for  M.S.  degree  may  be  ei- 
ther the  thesis  or  non-thesis  option  with  a 
special  problem. 

The  program  for  each  candidate  for  the 
Ph.D.  degree  is  designed  with  sufficient  flex- 
ibility to  meet  the  needs  and  interests  of  the 
student;  it  includes  course  work  in  the  major 
field  and  in  areas  related  to  the  major  field, 
a  written  preliminary  comprehensive  ex- 
amination and  a  dissertation.  The  Depart- 
ment requires  no  foreign  language  reading 
competency  for  the  Ph.D.  degree. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

(Note:  A  new  course  re-numbering  system  is 
in  effect  as  of  September  1977.  The  former 
number,  where  applicable,  is  in  parenthesis, 
after  the  new  number.) 


502  (674)  Nutritional  Aspects 
of  Food  Processing 

Effects  of  traditional  and  new  methods 
of  food  processing,  chemical  additives 
and  naturally  occurring  toxicants  on 
the  nutritional  quality  of  food.  Nutri- 
tional labelling  and  legal  aspects.  Prere- 
quisites, FS&N  (540)  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Mr.  Sawyer 

504  (680)  Special  Topics  in  World  Food 
Technology 

Selected  problems  in  applications  of 
food  technology  to  solutions  of  world 
food  problems  in  developing  countries. 
Two  class  hours. 

Credit,  2. 

512  (612)  Experimental  Foods 

Fundamental  principles  of  food  quality 
evaluation,  development  of  an  indepen- 
dent research  problem.  One  class  hour, 
two  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Prere- 
quisites, FS&N  (251)  or  equivalent, 
Chem  160  or  permission  of  instructor. 

518  (660)  Advanced  Methods  of 
Computerization  in  Nutrition 
and  Food  Service 

The  mathematical  foundations  of  com- 
putations with  food  nutrients  and  recipe 
data.  The  data  file  structure  of  com- 
puterized food  and  nutrient  accounting 
systems.  The  principle  of  mathematical 
optimization  techniques  and  its  utiliza- 
tion in  computerized  menu  planning 
and  scheduling  models.  Laboratory 
work  with  computer  applications.  Pre- 
requisites, FS&N  (340/640),  Mgt  110, 
Math  115  or  equivalents. 

Mr.  Balintfy 

524  (558)  Animal  Products 

Introduction  to  the  processing,  pur- 
chasing, handling  and  storage  of  meats 
and  other  protein  foods.  Two  class 
hours,  one  2-hour  lecture-demonstra- 
tion. Mr.  Hayes 

541  (652)  Food  Chemistry  I 

The  chemistry  of  food  products.  Chem- 
ical, physical,  and  biological  changes  in 
foods  at  the  cellular  and  molecular 
levels  during  storage  and  processing. 
Emphasizes  water,  cell  structure,  carbo- 
hydrates and  lipids  of  foods.  Prerequi- 
site, Organic  Chemistry  or  permission 
of  instructor.  Mr.  Hultin 

542  (653)  Food  Chemistry  II 

The  chemistry  of  food  products.  Chem- 
ical, physical  and  biological  changes  in 
foods    at    the    cellular    and    molecular 


levels  during  storage  and  processing. 
Emphasizes  food  proteins,  enzymes, 
vitamins  and  flavor  chemistry.  May  be 
taken  separately  from  FS&N  (652). 
Prerequisite,  Organic  Chemistry  or  per- 
mission of  instructor.  Mr.  Nawar 

552  (640)  Nutrition  in  the  Life  Cycle 

Nutritional  needs  at  various  stages  in 
the  life  cycle,  i.e..  pregnancy  and  lacta- 
tion, infancy,  childhood,  adolescence, 
adult  life  and  the  aged.  Prerequisite, 
FS&N  (240)  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Ms.  Beal 

561  (661)  Food  Processing 

Basic  principles  and  current  technology 
of  food  processing.  Blanching,  thermal 
processing,  freezing,  concentration, 
drying  and  packaging. 

562  (662)  Food  Processing  Laboratory 

Application  and  utilization  of  pilot 
plant  equipment  to  illustrate  principles 
and  practice  in  the  food  industry.  One 
class  hour;  one  4-hour  laboratory  per- 
iod. 

565  (665)  Unit  Operations 

Technical  principles  involved  in  the 
handling  and  processing  of  milk  and 
dairy  products.  Two  class  hours,  one 
2-hour  laboratory  period. 

572  (642)  Community  Nutrition 

Community  response  through  its  agen- 
cies and  institutions,  public,  private, 
and  voluntary,  in  providing  nutrition 
care,  services  and  education.  Prerequi- 
site, FS&N  (640)  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. Ms.  Wright 

573  (642A)  Community  Nutrition 

Supervised  field  experience  for  com- 
munity nutrition  majors.  Prerequisite, 
FS&N  (340/640),  FS&N  (342/642)  and 
permission  of  instructor.  Ms.  Wright 

577  (643)  Nutritional  Problems 
of  the  United  States 

Examination  of  the  factors  within  the 
United  States  resulting  from  and  caus- 
ing malnutrition.  Will  include  obesity, 
coronary  heart  disease,  diabetes,  alco- 
holism, food  fads  and  quackery,  food 
additives  and  unintentional  residues. 
Prerequisites,  FS&N  (340/640)  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

Ms.  Beal,  Mr.  Pellett 

578  (644)  Nutritional  Problems  of 
Developing  Nations 

Malnutrition  as  it  exists  in  developing 
countries   and   its  socioeconomic   back- 
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ground.  Protein -energy  malnutrition, 
fjimine,  vitamin  and  mineral  deficiency 
diseases,  synergism  between  nutrition 
and  infection  and  the  role  of  interna- 
tional agencies  in  fighting  malnutrition. 
Prerequisites,  FS&N  (340/640)  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

Mr.  Pellett 

579  (645)  Nutrition  in  Disease 

Physiological  basis  for  therapeutic  diets 
in  certain  diseases.  Current  medical  and 
nutrition  literature  used.  Prerequisite, 
FS&N  (340),  Biochem  (220),  Zool  (135) 
or  permission  of  instructor.  Ms.  Johnson 

581  (671)  Analysis  of  Food  Products 

Physical,  chemical,  microbiological  and 
microscopical  methods.  Two  class 
hours,  one  4hour  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisite,  analytical  chemistry. 

Mr.  Hunting 

582  (672)  Objective  Analytical  Methods 
and  Instrumentation 

Continuance  of  (671).  Two  class  hours, 
one  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Prere- 
quisite, FS&N  (671).  Mr.  Hunting 

584  (684)  Sensory  Evaluation  Methods 

An  introduction  to  sensory  measure- 
ments in  the  evaluation  and  acceptance 
of  foods.  Panel  tests  and  their  statistical 
interpretation;  taste,  odor,  color,  and 
texture  measurements.  Two  class  hours, 
one  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Mr.  Sawyer 

696  (700)  Research  Problem 

Mainly  for  candidates  for  the  Master  of 
Science  degree  who  do  not  vmte  a 
thesis.  Original  research  expected.  Two 
bound  copies  of  a  written  report  of  the 
study  are  required  by  the  Department. 
Credit,  3-6. 

698  (761)  Nutrition  Practicum 
Practical    field    experience    in    human 
nutrition.     Prerequisite    FSN    (340)    or 
permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Pellett 

699  (800)  Master's  Thesis 

Individual  research. 

Credit,  6-10. 

706  (816)  Food  Packaging 

Characteristics  of  packaging  materials 
as  related  to  food  product  require- 
ments. Evaluation,  testing  and  case 
studies  of  current  food  packages  and 
products.  Field  trips  to  selected  food 
and  packaging  operations.  Two  class 
hours,  one  3hour  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisite,  FS&N  (661).         Mr,  Hayes 


713  (703)  Advanced  Nutrition- 
Carbohydrates,  Lipids  and  Energy. 

Metabolic  role  of  carbohydrates  and 
lipids  as  sources  of  energy.  Energy 
production  at  the  cellular  level  and 
consideration  of  whole  body  energy  bal- 
ance. Prerequisite,  Biochem  (520)  or 
permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Pellett 

714  (704)  Advanced  Nutrition — Vitamins 

Metabolic  role  of  vitamins,  specific 
functions,  requirements,  sources,  assay 
methods,  effects  of  deficiencies  and  ex- 
cesses. Prerequisite,  FS&N  (703)  or  per- 
mission of  instructor.  Mr.  Pellett 

715  (705)  Advanced  Nutrition — Minerals 
Metabolic  role  of  minerals,  specific 
functions,  requirements,  sources,  assay 
methods,  effects  of  deficiencies  and  ex- 
cesses. Prerequisites,  FS&N  (703)  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

716  (706)  Proteins  in  Human  Nutrition 

Digestion  absorption  and  metabolism  of 
proteins  and  amino  acids.  Evaluation  of 
protein  value  of  foods  and  dietaries, 
protein  malnutrition.  Prerequisite,  Bio- 
chem (520)  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Pellett 

722  (611)  Food  and  Industrial 
Fermentations 

TTie  genetics  of  industrial  microorgan- 
isms, dairy  fermentations,  microbial 
production  of  protein,  pesticides,  nu- 
cleotides, beer,  wine,  vinegar,  antibio- 
tics, ergotine  and  amino  acids.  Prere- 
quisites, general  microbiology  and  bio- 
chemistry. Two  class  hours.       Mr.  Levin 

723  (809)  Microbiology  and 
Food  Processing 

Relationships  of  yeasts,  molds,  and  bac- 
teria to  foods.  Microbiology  of  refrig- 
erated foods,  mycotoxins,  pectic  en- 
zymes. Characteristics  and  prope  rties  of 
organisms  causing  food  infections  and 
poisonings.  Two  class  hours;  one  3 -hour 
laboratory  period.  Prerequisites,  basic 
biochemistry  and  microbiology. 

Mr.  Levin 

728  (810)  Thermobacteriology 
and  Food  Processing 

Bacteria  of  importance  in  spoilage  of 
canned  foods.  Bacterial  contamination 
and  its  control.  Thermal  resistance  of 
bacteria.  Heat  transfer  in  thermally 
processed  foods.  Calculation  and  evalu- 
ation of  sterilization  processes.  Prere- 
quisites, FS&N  (809)  and  calculus. 

Mr.  Evans 


741  (821)  Lipid  Chemistry 

Composition  and  chemical  properties  of 
edible  fats  and  oils.  Physical  character- 
istics—plasticity, polymorphism,  melt- 
ing, solidification.  Technology  of  indus- 
trial fats  — extraction,  refining,  hydro- 
genation,  inter-esterification.  Deterior- 
ative reactions  — oxidation,  thermal 
degradation.  Biological  significance. 
New  methods  of  analysis.  Review  of  cur- 
rent literature.  Two  class  hours,  one 
2-hour  laboratory  period.  Prerequisite, 
permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Nawar 

742  (802)  Advanced  Dairy  Chemistry 

The  physical,  colloidal  and  chemical 
properties  of  milk  and  dairy  products. 
The  role  of  milk  fat,  salts,  proteins,  car- 
bohydrates and  enzyme  systems.  Prere- 
quisite, permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Potter 

745  (830)  Food  Biochemistry 

Effects  of  storage  and  processing  pro- 
cedures on  factors  such  as  cellular 
organization,  membrane  deterioration, 
post-mortem  or  post-harvest  protein 
synthesis,  and  enzymic  control  in  plant 
and  animal  tissues  used  as  food. 

Mr.  Hultin 

761   (834)  Physical  Phenomena  in  Foods 

Origin  and  modification  of  surface 
forces.  Production  and  stability  of 
emulsions  and  foams.  Properties  of  food 
polymers  in  solution.  Structure  and 
formation  of  gels.  Mr.  Fagerson 

780  (850)  Colorimetry  and  Appearance 

Color  theory  encompassing  the  physics 
and  psychophysics  of  color  matching 
and  measurement  along  with  the 
physiology  of  vision.  Development  of 
color  solids  and  scales.  Interpretation  of 
reflection  and  transmission  data.  Visual 
and  instrumental  characteristics  of  col- 
or and  appearance.  Total  of  20  lecture 
hours  and  12  laboratory  hours.  Prere- 
quisite, permission  of  instructor.  Not 
open  to  FS&N  majors. 
Credit,  2.       Mr.  Francis,  Mr.  Clydesdale 

Two     class     hours     and     one     3-hour 
laboratory.     The     extra     lectures     and 
laboratory  are  devoted  to  color  quality 
changes  with  emphasis  on  foods. 
Credit,  3.       Mr.  Francis,  Mr.  Clydesdale 

781  (841)  Advanced  Food  Analysis 
Instrumental    methods.    Infrared    spec- 
trophotometry,  mass  spectrometry,   gas 
and    liquid    chromatography.    Theory, 
techniques  and  applications.  Two  class 
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hours,  one  2-hour  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Fagerson 

784  (860)  Pigments  in  Foods 

Chemistry,  analysis  and  processing  im- 
plications of  the  anthocyanins,  flavo- 
noids,  chlorophylls,  carotenoids,  beta- 
cyanins,  meat  pigments,  and  nonenzy- 
matic  browning  systems.  Heavily 
weighted  on  chemistry  but  also  includes 
interpretations  in  terms  of  appearance, 
nutritive  value  and  general  quality. 
Complements  FS&N  (850).  Two  class 
hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory  period. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Clydesdale,  Mr.  Francis 

785  (895)  Toxicology 

Evaluation  of  methods  used  to  deter- 
mine safety  of  economically  important 
chemicals.  Mechanisms  of  drug  disposi- 
tion and  drug  metabolism.  Discussion 
of  regulatory  toxicology.  Prerequisite, 
permission  of  instructor. 

793  (710)  Seminar 

Readings,    reports    and    discussions   on 
the   current    literature    in    the    area   of 
Food  or  Nutrition. 
Credit,  1  per  semester;  maximum 
credit,  i. 

794  (872)  Seminar 

Review  of  current  literature  and  resear- 
ch. Visiting  lecturers.  One  class  hour. 
Credit,  1. 

796  (701)  Research  Project 

Research  on  problems  not  related  to  the 

thesis. 

Credit,  1-4. 

896  (801)  Research  Project 

Prerequisite,  permission  of  graduate  in- 
structor.   (Not    thesis,    for    Ph.D.    can- 
didates only.) 
Credit,  1-4. 

899  (900)  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  18. 


Graduate  Faculty 

Donald  R.  Progulske,  Professor  and  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Forestry  and  Wildlife 
Management,  B.S.,  Massachusetts,  1950; 
M.S.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  1952; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Missouri,  1956. 

Brayton  F.  Wilson,  Associate  Professor  of 
Forestry  and  Graduate  Program  Director  in 
Forestry,  B.A.,  Harvard,  1955;  M.F., 
1957;  Ph.D.,  California  at  Berkeley,  1961. 

R.  Bruce  Hoadley,  Professor  of  Wood 
Technology  and  Graduate  Program  Direc- 
tor in  Wood  Technology,  B.S.,  Connec- 
ticut, 1955;  M.F.,  Yale,  1957;  D.F.,  1962. 

Herschel  G.  Abbott,  Professor  of  Forestry, 
B.S.,  Maine,  1943;  M.F.,  Harvard,  1952; 
M.A.,  1959. 

Robert  S.  Bond,  Professor  of  Forestry, 
B.S.,  Massachusetts,  1951;  M.F.,  Yale, 
1952;  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York, 
1966. 

Carl  A.  Carlozzi,  Associate  Professor  of 
Resource  Planning,  B.S.,  Kent  State,  1955; 
M.A.,  1957;  Ph.D.,  Michigan,  1965. 

Burnell  C.  Fischer,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Forestry,  B.S.,  Purdue,  1969;  M.S.,  1971; 
Ph.D.,  1974. 

Harold  B.  Gatslick,  Professor  of  Wood 
Technology,  B.S.,  State  University  of  N.Y., 
1944;  M.S.,  1948;  Ph.D.,  1954. 

William  P.  MacConnell,  Professor  of 
Forestry,  B.S.,  Massachusetts,  1943;  M.F., 
Yale,  1948. 

Donald  L.  Mader,  Professor  of  Forestry, 
B.S.,  State  University  of  N.Y.,  1950;  M.S., 
Wisconsin,  1954;  Ph.D.,  1956. 

Alan  A.  Marra,  Professor  of  Wood 
Technology,  B.S.,  State  University  of  N.Y., 
1940;  M.S.,  1942;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Michigan,  1955. 

Joseph  C.  Mawson,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Forestry,  B.S.,  Maine,  1956;  M.F.,  Duke, 
1958;  M.A.,  California  at  Berkeley,  1966. 

John  H.  Noyes,  Professor  of  Forestry, 
B.S.,  Connecticut,  1937;  M.F.,  Yale,  1939. 

Brian  Payne,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 
of  Forestry,  B.S..  California  at  Berkeley, 
1961;  M.F..  Duke,  1962;  Ph.D.,  California 
at  Berkeley,  1969. 

William  W.  Rice,  Associate  Professor  of 
Wood  Technology,  B.S.,  Maine,  1948; 
M.F.,  Yale,  1949;  D.F.,  Duke,  1964. 


Degrees  offered  are  the  Master  of  Science 
and  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  An  appli-. 
cant's  undergraduate  preparation  preferably 
should  have  focused  on  forestry,  wood  sci- 
ence and  technology,  engineering,  planning, 
or  a  closely  related  field  in  natural  resource 
management,  conservation  or  natural  sci- 
ence. Students  vrith  other  backgrounds  may 
be  accepted.  A  reading  knowledge  of  a  for- 
eign language  sufficient  to  understand  jour- 
nal material  may  be  required  of  doctoral  stu- 
dents. 

For  the  Forestry  Program,  areas  of  special- 
ization include  soils,  ecology,  physiology,  sil- 
viculture, management,  economics,  hydrol- 
ogy, planning  and  mensuration.  Prerequi- 
sites for  entry  to  the  program  are  two  sem- 
esters of  calculus,  two  semesters  of  chemistry 
and  one  semester  of  botany.  Courses  in  sta- 
tistics, geology  and  economics  are  recom- 
mended. Requirements  for  the  Master  of 
Science  degree  in  Forestry  include  a  thesis 
and  completion  of  courses  to  meet  the  mini- 
mum U.S.  Forest  Service  employment 
requiremeiKs. 

For  the  Wood  Technology  Program,  special- 
ities include  wood  science  and  technology, 
product  development  and  processing,  opera- 
tions research  and  marketing,  with  emphasis 
on  structural  elements,  components  and  sys- 
tems for  housing.  There  are  no  set  course 
prerequisites  for  entry  to  the  program.  Stu- 
dents with  non-technical  backgroimds  may 
be  allowed  to  select  a  non-thesis  option  for 
the  Master  of  Science  degree. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

(Note:  A  new  course  re-numbering  system  is 
in  effect  as  of  September  1977.  The  former 
number,  where  applicable,  is  in  parenthesis, 
after  the  new  number.) 

527  Tree  Physiology 

Growth  and  development  during  the 
life  cycle  of  trees,  emphasizing  the 
whole-plant  approach  and  phenomena 
best-studied  in  trees;  the  physiological 
basis  of  silviculture.  Prerequisite, 
Botany  21 1  or  equivalent         Mr.  Wilson 

528  Forest  Hydrology 

Principles  and  factors  controlling  the 
hydrological  cycle  on  forest  lands.  Re- 
view of  forest  watershed  management 
research  on  the  influence  of  soils,  vege- 
tation, and  management  practices  on 
water  yields  and  water  quality.  Water- 
shed management  as  a  pan  of  integra- 
ted forest  land  management. 

Mr.  Mader 
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601  (705)  Research  Concepts  in 
Forest  Biology 

Introduction  to  the  scientific  method 
and  specific  problems  in  forest  biology 
research.  Preparation  of  research  pro- 
posal and  publications.  Mr.  Wilson 

602  Ecological  Principles  in 
Resource  Planning 

Analysis  of  ecological  principles  and 
their  relationship  and  importance  to 
resource  planning.  State  and  federal 
conservation  programs  chosen  for  criti- 
cal case  study.  Prerequisite,  permission 
of  instructor.  Mr.  Carlozzi 

603  (702)  Aerial  Photo-Interpretation 

Advanced  aerial  photo-interpretation 
emphasizing  the  analysis  of  natural  veg- 
etation and  land  use  in  natural  resource 
studies  and  planning.  Prerequisite,  For 
431  or  equivalent.  Mr.  MacConnell 

604  (704)  Advanced  Silviculture 

Growth  and  reproductive  characteris- 
tics and  requirements  of  trees  and  forest 
stands  as  they  affect  silvicultural  man- 
agement, particularly  in  relation  to 
thinning  and  the  establishment  of  forest 
regeneration.  Prerequisites,  For  323, 
324,  and  426,  or  equivalents. 

Mr.  Abbott,  Mr.  Fischer 

608  (708)  Microeconomics  of  Forestry  I 

Principles  of  microeconomics  as  applied 
to  forestry  problems  with  emphasis  on 
marginal  analysis  in  regard  to  land,  la- 
bor, and  capital.  Prerequisite,  For  335 
or  equivalent.  Mr.  Bond 

695  (700)  Special  Project 

Selected    research    problem    in    forestry 
not  related  to  the  candidate's  thesis. 
Credit,  2-4. 

699  (800)  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  610. 

701  Advanced  Forest  Soils 

The  relation  of  soils  to  tree  growth  and 
other  environmental  factors  with  em- 
phasis on  research  methods,  site-evalua- 
tion, water  relationships,  and  fertility; 
laboratory  and  field  exercises.  Prere- 
quisite, For  324  or  equivalent. 

Mr.  Mader 

703  Advanced  Forest  Ecology 

Methods  for  describing  and  analyzing 
forest  ecosystem  structure;  effects  of  en- 
vironmental factors  on  forest  ecosys- 
tems; forest  ecosystem  processes  and  de- 
velopment. Prerequisite,  For  323  or 
equivalent.  Mr.  Fischer 


706  Advanced  Forest  Mensuration 

Regression  analysis  applied  to  stand  and 
tree  volume  determination,  stand 
growth  and  yield,  forest  site  evaluation, 
and  related  measurement  problems. 
Computer  techniques  used  to  solve  some 
of  the  problems.  Pierequisite,  For  225 
and  334,  or  equivalents.         Mr.  Mawson 

707  Advanced  Forest  Management 

Economic  evaluation  of  forest  enter- 
prises; appraisal  of  rates  of  return, 
damage,  and  stumpage  values.  Prere- 
quisite, For  440  or  equivalent. 

Mr.  MacConnell 

709  Microeconomics  of  Forestry  II 

An  examination  of  models  and  simula- 
tion techniques  employed  in  forest  re- 
source use  decision-making.       Mr.  Bond 

791  Seminar 

Specialized  study  in  a  selected  area  of 

forestry. 

Credit,  1-3. 

899  (900)  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  18. 


Graduate  Faculty 

Micheline  Duf  au.  Professor  of  French  and 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  French 
and  Italian,  B.-es-L.,  Paris,  1945;  B.S., 
New  York  University,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1960. 

Dennis  D.  Porter,  Associate  Professor  and 
Graduate  Program  Director,  B.A.,  Cam- 
bridge, 1957;  Ph.D.,  California  at 
Berkeley,  1966. 

John  P.  Berwald,  Assistant  Professor  and 
Director  of  the  M.A.T.  Program  in 
French,  B.A.,  Michigan,  1956;  M.A., 
Middlebury,  1964;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State, 
1971. 

Jeannette  D.  Bragger,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  California  at  Santa  Barbara,  1966; 
M.A.,  1968;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

Beatrice  Braude,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Hunter  College,  1933;  M.A.,  Colum- 
bia, 1939;  Ph.D.,  City  University  of  New 
York,  1971. 

Frederick  A.  Busi,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  American  International,  1960;  M.A., 
Connecticut,  1963;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

Marie-Rose  Carre,  Professor,  B.-es-L., 
Alger,  1938;  L.-es-L.,  1940;  D.  de  I'U., 
Paris,  1963. 

Thomas  Cassirer,  Professor,  B.A.,  McGill, 
1945;  Ph.D.,  Yale,  1953. 

Ursula  F.  Chen,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Cologne,  1950;  M.A.,  Cornell,  1958; 
Ph.D.,  1968. 

Donald  G.  Dugas,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Holy  Cross,  1955;  M.A.,  Mid- 
dlebury, 1956;  Ph.D.,  Michigan  at  Ann 
Arbor,  1969. 

Doranne  Fenoaltea,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Mount  Holyoke,  1959;  M.A.,  Har- 
vard, 1968;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

Christian  Garaud,  Associate  Professor,  B.- 
es-L.,  Poitiers,  1954;  L.-es-L.,  1958;  D,  de 
3e  cycle,  1961  (in  Classics);  D.  de  3e  cycle, 
1969  (in  French). 

William  V.  Gugli,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Brown,  1954;  B.S.F.S.,  Georgetown, 
1955;  M.A.,  Brown,  1959;  Ph.D., 
Syracuse,  1967. 

Agnes  G.  Raymond  (Howard),  Associate 
Professor,  B.A.,  Wilson  College,  1937; 
M.A..  Syracuse,  1945;  D.M.L.,  Mid- 
dlebury, 1956. 

Patricia  J.  Johnson,  Professor,  B.A.,  Min- 
nesota, 1953;  M.A.,  1956;  Ph.D.,  1960. 
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Robert  B.  Johnson,  Professor.  B.A., 
Ohio,  1940;  M.A.,  Wisconsin,  1946; 
Ph.D..  1949. 

Nancy  E.  Lamb,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Mt.  Holyoke,  1959;  M.A.  (French), 
Middlebury,  1960;  M.A.  (Spanish),  1964; 
D.M.L.,  1971. 

Paul  A.  Mankin,  Professor.  B.A.,  Califor- 
nia at  Los  Angeles,  1948;  M.A.,  1953; 
Ph.D.,  Yale,  1959. 

Daniel  R.  Martin,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Illinois  at  Chicago  Circle,  1969;  M. 
Phil.,  Yale,  1972;  Ph.D.,  1973. 

David  O'Connell,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  St.  Peter's  College,  1962;  M.A., 
Princeton.  1964;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Benjamin  Rountree,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Georgia,  1953;  M.A.,  1955:  Ph.D., 
Yale,  1960. 

Richard  Santerre,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Boston  College,  1966;  M.A..  1968; 
Ph.D.,  1974. 

Harold  L.  Smith,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor, 
B.-es-L.,  Paris,  1940;  B.A.,  Swarthmore, 
1947;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1950;  Ph.D., 
Wisconsin,  1955. 

Sara  Sturm  Maddox,  Professor  of  French 
and  Italian,  B.A.,  Minnesota,  1963;  M.A., 
1965;  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina,  1967. 

Robert  E.  Taylor,  Professor,  B.A.,  Reed 
College,  1943;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1947; 
Ph.D.,  1951. 

Seymour  S.  Weiner,  Professor,  B.A.,  City 
College  of  New  York.  1940;  M.A.,  Califor- 
nia at  Berkeley,  1941;  Ph.D.,  Columbia, 
1950. 

Supporting  Faculty 

Sarah  N.  Lawall,  Professor  of  Com- 
parative Literature.  B.A.,  Oberlin,  1956; 
Ph.D.,  Yale,  1961. 

Associated  Five  College  Graduate 
Faculty 

Jeffrey  J.  Carre,  Professor  of  Romance 
Languages  (Amherst  College). 

Edward  Kaplan,  Assistant  Professor 
(Amherst  College). 

Emile  Langlois,  Associate  Professor 
(Mount  Holyoke  College). 

Jacques-Henri  Perivier,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor (Mount  Holyoke  College). 


James  Sacre,  Assistant  Professor  (Smith 
College). 

Margaret  L.  Switten,  Professor  (Mount 
Holyoke  College). 

Italian  Graduate  Faculty 

(Supplementary  courses  in  Italian  are  of- 
fered by  the  following  members  in  the 
Department  of  French  and  Italian.) 

Annette  Evans,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
Southern  Methodist,  1961;  M.A.,  Wiscon- 
sin, 1964;  Ph.D.,  1972. 

Frank  Fata,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Col- 
umbia College,  1961;  M.A.,  Johns 
Hopkins,  1964;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Sara  Sturm  Maddox,  Professor  of  Italian 
and  French. 

Goffredo  Pallucchini,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Universita  di  Firenze,  Firenze,  Italy, 
1968;  M.A.,  Wisconsin,  1970  (in  Italian); 
M.A.,  1972  (in  Comparative  Literature); 
Ph.D.,  1974. 

Anthony  Terrizzi,  Assistant  Professor. 
B.A.,  Rutgers  University,  1961;  M.A., 
1968;  Ph.D.,  1972. 

Zina  Tillona,  Professor  and  Special  Assis- 
tant to  the  Chancellor,  B.A.,  Hunter  Col- 
lege, 1950;  M.A.,  Wellesley,  1951; 
D.M.L.,  Middlebury,  1960. 

THE  FFVE  COLLEGE 
COOPERATFVE  PH.D. 
PROGRAM 

In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  for 
the  degree  at  the  University,  the  following 
special  requirements  must  be  met: 

1.  A  minimum  of  18  credit  hours  after  the 
M.A. 

2.  History  of  the  French  Language  or  its 
equivalent  (3  credits;  not  to  satisfy  re- 
quirements 6.  or  7.  below). 

3.  Bibliography  and  Methods  or  its  equi- 
valent (3  credits,  not  to  be  taken  simultan- 
eously with  Romance  Philology). 

4.  A  Seminar  on  Contemporary  Critical 
Theory. 

5.  An  Individual  Study  course. 

6.  Two  foreign  languages  (i.e.,  in  addition  to 
French  and  English): 

a.  One  at  advanced-level  proficiency  (de- 
termined by  a  score  of  700  on  the 
Princeton  ETS  examination,  or  three 
credits  of  literature  at  junior-senior  le- 
vel or  above  with  minimum  grade  of 
B.) 


b.  The  other  at  intermediate-level  profi- 
ciency (either  by  score  of  550  on  Prince- 
ton ETS  examination  or  a  minimiun 
grade  of  B  at  the  140  or  409  level). 

c.  Proficiency  in  Latin,  required  of  candi- 
dates writing  a  dissertation  on  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  or  the  Renaissance,  deter- 
mined by  the  Classics  Department  at 
the  University. 

d.  The  language  requirement  must  be  sat- 
isfied before  the  preliminary  examina- 
tion. 

7.  The  satisfactory  completion  of  written 
and  oral  preliminary  examinations  on: 

a.  Two  broad  chronological  periods/cen- 
turies, etc.  Normally  they  should  be 
contiguous  (19th-20th,  18th-19th, 
etc.). 

b.  A  genre. 

8.  French  899  Ph.D.  Dissertation. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  DEGREE 
COURSE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  following  special  requirements  must  be 

met: 

1.  A  minimum  of  30  graduate  credit 
hour?  — (up  to  6  credits  may  be  transfer- 
red). 

2  .Expository  Prose  (3  credits). 

3.  Textual  and  Literary  Analysis  (3  credits). 

4.  French  Civilization  (3  credits). 

5.  At  least  one  course  in  three  different  per- 
iods of  French  Literature. 

6.  A  terminal  examination,  both  written  and 
oral,  given  upon  satisfactory  completion 
of  course  requirements. 

THE  MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN 
TEACHING  DEGREE 

The  Department  of  French  and  Italian  offers 
a  program  of  studies  in  French  language  and 
literature  and  professional  preparation  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Teach- 
ing. The  primary  aim  of  the  program  is  to 
prepare  students  with  a  B.A.  degree  to  be- 
come effective  classroom  teachers  at  the  se- 
condary school  level.  A  total  of  39  credit 
hours  are  required  for  the  degree,  of  which 
21  will  be  in  French  language  and  literature 
and  18  in  professional  education  and  elec- 
tives.  One  semester  of  the  program  is  to  be 
devoted  to  a  practicum  consisting  of  a  varie- 
ty of  field  experiences.  Students  are  expected 
to  complete  the  M.A.T.  requirements  in 
three  or  four  semesters,  excluding  summer 
work. 

Courses  specifically  for  the  teacher  of  French 
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include  the  following:  Introductory  and  ad- 
vanced methods  of  teaching  French  at  the  se- 
condary level;  Applied  Linguistics;  Research 
studies  in  Foreign  Language  Education; 
Practicums  in  teaching,  individualized  in- 
struction, educational  technology  and  super- 
vision; and  Independent  Study  courses  of  di- 
rected readings. 

Candidates  entering  the  program  are  expec- 
ted to  be  fluent  in  all  aspects  of  the  lang- 
uage. Undergraduate  work  should  have  been 
undertaken  in  phonetics,  advanced  gram- 
mar, composition,  conversation  and  litera- 
ture. Students  deficient  in  French  grammar 
or  phonetics  may  be  required  to  do  remedial 
work  in  these  areas  once  admitted  to  the  pro- 
gram, but  such  work  may  not  be  counted  to- 
wards the  degree.  Students  transferring  from 
other  institutions  may  be  granted  up  to  nine 
semester  hours  towards  the  M.A.T.  A  final 
examination  is  given  upon  satisfactory 
completion  of  course  work. 

New  3-Figure  Giurse  Numbering 
System 

Intermediate  figure: 

1  Middle  Ages 

2  16th  C 

3  17th  C 

4  18th  C 

5  19th  C 

6  20th  C 

7  language 

8  general 

9  special  problems,  seminars 
0  esthetics 

Terminal  figure: 

1,  2,  3  general 

4  plural  genres,  centuries 

5,  6  novel 

7,  8  poetry 

9  theater 

0  themes 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

(Note:  A  new  course  renumbering  system  is 
in  effect  as  of  September  1977.  The  former 
number,  where  applicable,  is  in  parenthesis, 
after  the  new  number.) 

564  (654)  French-African  and 
Carribbean  Literature 

Mr.  Cassirer 

571  (661)  Applied  Linguistics  (French) 

French  linguistics  applied  to  the  teach- 
ing of  French  in  secondary  schools. 

Mr.  Berwald,  Mrs.  Chen 


572  (662)  Methods  of  Teaching  French 

Teaching  methods.  Recommended  for 
those  intending  to  teach  French  in  high 
schools  or  elementary  schools. 

Mr.  Berwald. 

573  (663)  Teaching  Methods  for 
Intermediate  and  Advanced  French 

The  teaching  of  Intermediate  and  Ad- 
vanced French.  Continuation  of  Educ 
307.  Mr.  Berwald 

581  (360)  Techniques  of  Consecutive 
Interpretation 

Acquisition  of  basic  skills  in  consecutive 
interpretation  through  notetaking,  pac- 
ing, condensing,  paraphrasing,  and 
practice  in  memorization.       Mr.  Martin 

582  (367)  Techniques  of  Simultaneous 
Interpretation 

Acquisition  of  basic  skills  in  simultan- 
eous interpretation  through  close  study 
of  comparative  syntax  and  practice  in 
the  language  laboratory.  Mr.  Martin 

684  (674)  French-Canadian  Literature 

Contemporary  Canadian  poets,  novel- 
ists, and  dramatists  writing  in  French. 

Mr.  Santerre 

601,602  Literary  Movements 

Characteristics  and  definitions  of  a  se- 
lected movement  or  period  {e.g.,  Baro- 
que, Romanticism). 
Credit,  3  each  semester. 

611   (711)  Old  French  Readings 

The  monuments  of  French  literature 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  15th  Cen- 
tury. Miss  Dufau,  Mrs.  Maddox 

624  (614)  Renaissance  Prose 

Major  French  prose  writers  of  the  1 6th 
Century.         Mrs.  Fenoaltea,  Mr.  Martin 

627  (617)  Renaissance  Poetry 

Representative  poets  of  the  16th  Cen- 
tury. Ejnphasis  on  the  Pl6iade. 

Mrs.  Fenoaltea,  Mr.  Martin 

629  (710)  French  Theater  from 

Renaissance  to  the  Classical  Age 

Major  trends  and  representative  plays  of 
the  period,     Mrs.  Fenoaltea,  Mr.  Martin 

631  (621)  17th-century  Comic  Vision 

Emphasis  on  Moli^re,  Mme  de  S6vign6, 
La  Fontaine,  and  La  Bruyfere. 

Mr.  Garaud,  Mr.  Rountree 

632  (622)   17th-century  Tragic  Vision 

The  classical  tragic  vision  in  the  theater 

and   the  novel   as  represented  by  Cor- 

neille,  Racine,  and  Mme  de  La  Fayette. 

Mrs.  Carre,  Mr.  Rountree 


634  (624)   17th-century  Philosophers 
and  Moralists 

The  vniters  most  important  in  classical 
thought,  especially  Descartes,  Pascal, 
and  LaRochefoucauld. 

Mrs.  Carr6,  Mr.  Garaud 

644  (634)  18th-century  Literature 

The  chief  writers  and  thinkers  of  the 
Age  of  Enlightenment. 

Mrs.  Raymond,  Mr.  Taylor 

645  (635)  18th-century  Novel 

The  satirical  novel  as  represented  by 
LeSage,  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  and 
Diderot;  the  sentimental  novel  as  repre- 
sented by  Provost,  Marivaux,  Rousseau, 
Bemardin  de  Saint-Pierre.       Mr.  Taylor 

649  639  18th-century  Theater 

Readings  in  the  French  theater  from 
LeSage  to  Beaumarchais. 

Mrs.  Raymond 

650  (640)   19th-century  Poetry:  Themes 

Themes  vary;  see  Department  an- 
nouncement. 

Mr.  Gugli,  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Weiner 

655  (645)  19th-century  Romantic  Novel 

The  development  of  the  novel  from  the 
Revolution  to  midcentury:  Constant, 
Chateaubriand,  Balzac,  Hugo,  Dumas, 
Stendhal. 

Mr.  Busi,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Smith 

656  (646)   19th-century 
Realistic-Naturalistic  Novel 

The  novel  of  the  second  half  of  the  cen- 
tury: Flaubert,  Zola,  Maupassant,  etc. 
Mr.  Busi,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Weiner 

657  (647)   19th-century  Romantic  Poetry 

The  major  movements  in  poetry  from 
Ch^nier  to  Baudelaire. 

Mr.  Busi,  Mr.  Gugli,  Mr.  Weiner 

658  (648)   19th-century  Symbolist  Poetry 

Baudelaire,  Rimbaud.  Mallarm6, 
Verlaine.  Mr.  Johnson 

659  (649)   19th-century  Theater 

The  development  of  the  theater  from 
Hugo  to  Rostand  and  his  contem- 
poraries. Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Weiner 

665,666  (655,656)  Major  Figures 
in  Contemporary  Novels 

The  novel  of  social  concern,  the  novel  of 
personal  and  esthetic  concern,  and  the 
novel  concerned  with  the  human  condi- 
tion, tradition,  and  innovation. 
Credit,  3  each  semester. 

Mrs.  Johnson,  Mr.  Mankin 
Mr.  O'Connell,  Mr.  Weiner 
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667  (657)  Contemporary  French  Poetry  I 

Major  French  poets  from  the  turrl  of  the 
century  to  surrealism:  Val^ry,  Apol- 
linaire,  Claudel,  Reverdy,  Eluard,  Des- 
nos,  Cendrars  and  the  beginning  of  sur- 
realism with  the  first  manifesto  of  1924. 
Mr.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Lawall 

668  (658)  Contemporary  French  Poetry  II 

French  poetry  from  surrealism  to  the 
present:  Breton,  Char,  Michaux,  Perse, 
Ponge,  Bonnefoy,  and  selected  contem- 
poraries. Surrealism  as  a  movement  in 
itself  and  as  a  precursor  of  more  recent 
poetry. 
Mrs.  Carre,  Mr.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Lawall 

669  (659)  20th-century  Theater 

The  main  currents  of  modem  French 
theater  from  symbolism  to  the  theater 
of  the  absurd  as  seen  in  about  fifteen 
representative  plays. 

Mr.  Mankin,  Mrs.  Raymond 

670  (760)  Expository  Prose 

Practice  in  the  skills  of  expository 
writing  in  French  through  the  composi- 
tion of  frequent  short  essays  on  a  range 
of  literary  and  intellectual  topics. 

671  (470)  Graduate  Reading  Course 

For  graduate  students  in  other  depart- 
ments preparing  for  the  M.A.  or  Ph.D. 
reading     examinations.     No     previous 
knowledge  of  French  required. 
No  Credit. 

672  (472)  Teaching  Assistant  Workshop  I 

Designed  to  train  new  teaching  assis- 
tants in  the  techniques  of  the  teaching 
of  French .  Miss  Duf  au 

Credit.  2.  (Credit  does  not  count  toward 
M.A.  or  Ph.D.) 

673  (473)  Teaching  Assistant  Workshop  II 

Designed  to  train  new  teaching  assis- 
tants in  the  techniques  of  the  teaching 
of  French.  Miss  Dufau 

Credit,  2.  (Credit  does  not  count  toward 
M.A.  or  Ph.D.) 

681  (771)  French  Civilization 

Introduces  students  to  the  problematic 
concept  of  civilization  and  to  a  number 
of  aspects  of  contemporary  French  or 
Francophone  live  and  institutions. 
Miss  Bragger,  Mr.  Cassirer,  Mr. Porter 

683  (703)  Textual  and  Literary  Analysis 

Supplements  textual  analysis  of  poems 
and  short  prose  passages  wdth  the  for- 
mal analysis  of  selected  complete  works 
(longer  poems,  plays  and  novels). 


698  (779)  M.A.T.  Teaching  Practicum 

Mr.  Berwald 

699  (800)  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  6. 

701  (801)  Literary  Criticism: 
Nineteenth  Century 

Development  of  criticism  from  Sainte- 
Beuve.  Mr.  Weiner 

702  (802)  Literary  Criticism: 
20th  Century 

Critical  tenets  and  practices  in  the 
twentieth  century.  Read-through  a 
study  of  the  craft  of  fiction  of  individual 
novelists.  Mr.  Weiner 

Credit,  3  each  semester. 

715  The  "Roman  Courtois" 

Emphasis  on  Chretien  de  Troyes  and  his 
successors.  Prerequisite,  French  710  or 
equivalent.       Miss  Dufau,  Mrs.  Maddox 

717  Medieval  Epic  Poetry 

Some  of  the  outstanding  chansons  de 
geste  and  the  development  of  the  cycles 
of  epic  poetry.  Prerequisite,  French  710 
or  equivalent.  Mrs.  Maddox 

719  The  Medieval  Theater 

The  principal  drcunatic  forms  from  the 
12th  through  the  15th  century.  Prere- 
quisite, French  710  or  equivalent. 

Miss  Dufau 

728  (718)  Pleiade,  "Ecole  Lyonnaise" 

Emphasis  on  the  Pleiade  from  the 
background  of  the  "grands  rh^tori- 
queurs,"  Marot  and  the  "^cole  lyon- 
naise." Mrs.  Fenoaltea 

730  (720)  Seventeenth-Century 
"Libertinage" 

Aspects  of  the  history  of  thought  from 
Montaigne  to  Pierre  Bayle.      Mr.  Taylor 

771  (761)  History  of  the  French  Language 

The  development  of  the  Romance  lang- 
uages, particularly  French,  from  Vulgar 
Latin.  Mrs.  Chen 

772  (762)  Provencal  Philology 

Provengal  or  some  other  language  par- 
ticularly; see  Department  announce- 
ments. Mrs.  Chen,  Mrs.  Maddox 

773  (763)  The  History  and  Practice  of 
Translation  in  French 

The  practical  and  theoretical  problems 
arising  in  translation. 

774  (764)  Foreign  Language  Research 
Recent  research  studies  in  foreign  lang- 
uage education.  Mr.  Berwald 


780  (770)   Bibliography  and  Methods 
of  Literary  Research 

Required  of  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Weiner 

822  (712)  Rabelais  and  Montaigne 

The  changing  ideas  in  the  French  Ren- 
aissance.        Mrs.  Fenoaltea,  Mr.  Martin 

831  (721)  LaFontaine  and  His  Times 

Mr.  Garaud 

832  (722)  Moliere 

The  man  and  the  dramatist,  his  ideas 
and  his  techniques. 

Mr.  Garaud,  Mr.  Rountree 

833  (723)  Racine 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  major  and 
minor  plays  as  drama  and  as  poetry. 

Mr.  Rountree,  Mrs.  Carre 

841  (731)  Voltaire  and  His  Times 

Mr.  Taylor 

842  (732)  Montesquieu  and  His  Times 

Mrs.  Raymond 

843  (733)  Diderot 

The  original  thinker  and  compiler. 

Mr.  Taylor 

855  (845)  Balzac  and  Stendhal 

Elxplores  selected  works  of  these  novel- 
ists from  various  modem  critical  points 
of  view.  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Weiner 

856  (846)  Flaubert  and  Zola 

Explores  selected  works  of  these 
novelists  from  various  modem  critical 
points  of  view,  Mr.  Porter 

858  (848)  Baudelaire  and  the  Symbolists 

Emphasis  on  the  esthetics  and  poetics  of 
Baudelaire  alone;  his  work  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  gamut  of  symbolist 
poetry.  Mr.  Johnson 

863  (853)  The  Anti-Novel 
and  Anti-Theater 

The  reaction  against  established  literary 
form  and  concentions  in  the  novels  of 
such  authors  as  Sarraute,  Robbe- 
Grillet,  Butor,  and  Simon,  and  in  the 
plays  of  such  authors  as  Jonesco  and 
Adamov .  Mrs .  Johnson 

864  (854)  Camus  and  Sartre 

The  novels,  short  stories,  plays  and  phil- 
osophical essays.  Mrs.  Johnson 

865  (855)  Proust  and  Gide 

Detailed  analysis  of  parts  of  A  la  recher- 
che du  temps  perdu  and  representative 
works  of  Gide's  fiction.  Mr.  Mankin 
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869  (859)  Claudel  and  Giraudoux 

Their  contribution  to  the  literary  thea- 
ter of  the  20th  century  as  seen  through  a 
study  of  esthetic  and  moral  values. 

Mrs.  Raymond,  Mr.  Mankin 

899  (900)  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  18. 

The  following  graduate  level  courses  are  of- 
fered in  Italian  Language  and  Literature. 

507  (601)  Dante  and  the  Duecento  I 

Selections  from  the  works  of  Dante  and 
his  contemporaries;  intensive  study  of 
the  Divine  Comedy. 

508  (602)  Dante  and  the  Duecento  II 

514  (610)  Pre-Humanism  and  the 
Early  Renaissance 

Literature  of  the  14th  and  15th  cen- 
turies; Petrarca,  Boccaccio,  Poliziano, 
Alberti,  Sacchetti. 

524  (615)  The  High  Renaissance 

Literature  of  the  late  15th  and  16th 
centuries;  Machiavelli,  Castiglione, 
Ariosto,  Tasso. 

544  (630)  Literature  of  the  18th  Century 

Significant  currents  and  authors  from 
Goldoni  to  Alfieri. 

544  (635)  Neo-Classicism 
and  Romanticism 

The  works  of  Foscolo,  Leopardi,  and 
Manzoni. 

555  (650)   19th  Century  Novel 

Development  of  the  novel  from  Verga  to 
Sveve. 

559  (640)  Modern  Theater 

Italian  theater  from  Verga  to  the  pre- 
sent. 

565  (655)  20th  Century  Novel 

Development  of  the  novel  from  Piran- 
dello to  the  present. 

567  (645)  Modern  Poetry 

Italian  poetry  from  Carducci  to  the  pre- 
sent with  emphasis  on  hermetism. 

572  (307)  Basic  Methods 

Introduction  to  audio-lingual  techni- 
ques of  teaching  Italian  at  the  secon- 
dary level  and  contrastive  analysis  of  the 
structures  of  Italian  and  English. 


Graduate  Faculty 

George  E.  McGill,  Professor  and  Acting 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Geology  and 
Geography,  B.A.,  Carleton  College,  1953; 
M.S.,  Minnesota,  1955;  Ph.D.,  Princeton, 
1958. 

Laurie  Brown,  Assistant  Professor  and 
Graduate  Program  Director,  A.B.,  Mid- 
dlebury,  1968;  M.S.,  Wyoming,  1972; 
Ph.D.,  Oregon  State,  1974. 

Raymond  S.  Bradley,  Assistant  Professor 
(Geog),  B.Sc,  Southampton  (England); 
M.S.,  Colorado,  1971;  Ph.D.,  1974. 

R.W.  Bromery,  Professor  and  Chancellor 
of  the  Amherst  Campus,  B.S.,  Howard, 
1956;  M.S.,  American  University,  1962; 
Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1968. 

Terence  Burke,  Associate  Professor 
(Geog),  B.A.,  Birmingham  (England), 
1952;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Dayton  E.  Carritt,  Professor,  B.S.,  Rhode 
Island,  1937;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1948. 

Oswald  C.  Farquhar,  Professor,  B.A.,  Ox- 
ford, 1947;  M.S.,  1948;  Ph.D.,  Aberdeen, 
1951. 

James  A.  Hafner,  Associate  Profesor 
(Geog),  A.B.,  Miami  of  Ohio,  1963;  M.A., 
Michigan,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

Stephen  E.  Haggerty,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  London  University,  Imperial  College 
of  Science  and  Technology,  1964;  Ph.D., 
1968. 

Leo  M.  Hall,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  St. 
Lawrence,  1954;  M.S.,  Cincinnati,  1956; 
Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1959. 

Joseph  H.  Hartshorn,  Professor,  B.S., 
Harvard,  1947;  M.A.,  1950;  Ph.D.,  1955. 

John  F.  Hubert,  Professor,  B.A.,  Har- 
vard, 1952;  M.S.,  Colorado,  1954;  Ph.D., 
Pennsylvania  State,  1958. 

Peter  B.  Isaacson,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, B.A.,  Colorado,  1968;  Ph.D., 
Oregon  State,  1974. 

Howard  W.  Jaffe,  Professor,  B.A., 
Brooklyn  College,  1942;  D.Sc,  Geneva, 
1972. 

David  R.  Meyer,  Associate  Professor 
(Geog),  B.A.,  Concordia  Teachers  College, 
1965;  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois,  1967;  Ph.D., 
Chicago,  1970. 

Stearns  A.  Morse,  Professor,  B.A.,  Dart- 
mouth, 1952;  M.S.,  McGill,  1958;  Ph.D., 
1962. 


Ward  S.  Motts,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Columbia,  1949;  M.S.,  Minnesota,  1951; 
Ph.D.,  Illinois,  1957. 

Alan  W.  Niedoroda,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Queens  College,  1966;  M.S.,  Florida 
State,  1968;  Ph.D.,  1972. 

Charles  W.  Pitrat,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Kansas,  1949;  M.S.,  Wisconsin, 
1951;  Ph.D.,  1953. 

Rutherford  H.  Piatt,  Assistant  Professor 
(Geog),  B.S.,  Yale,  1962;  J.D.,  Chicago, 
1967;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

Peter  Robinson,  Professor,  B.A.,  Dart- 
mouth, 1954;  M.S.,  Otago,  New  Zealand, 
1958;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1964. 

Gregory  W.  Webb,  Professor,  B.A.,  Col- 
umbia, 1948;  M.A.,  1950;  Ph.D.,  1954. 

Richard  W.  Wilkie,  Associate  Professor 
(Geog),  B.A.,  Washington,  1960;  M.A., 
1963;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Donald  U.  Wise,  Professor,  B.S.,  Franklin 
and  Marshall,  1953;  M.S.,  California  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  1955;  Ph.D., 
Princeton,  1957. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE 
DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 
DEGREE 

The  general  requirements  for  the  Ph.D. 
degree  are  those  of  the  Graduate  School.  All 
candidates  are  expected  to  have  a  back- 
ground approximately  equivalent  to  this 
University's  M.S.  degree  in  (geology,  al- 
though this  by  no  means  precludes  special 
programs  for  those  entering  with  special 
stength  in  another  science.  All  candidates 
should  be  familiar  with  the  current  M.S.  De- 
gree Requirements.  Additional  require- 
ments for  the  Ph.D.  are  as  follows: 

1 .  Course  work  or  independent  study,  if  any, 
should  be  deemed  necessary  to  prepare  the 
candidate  for  the  preliminary  comprehen- 
sive examination. 

2.  Ph.D.  candidates  are  expected  to  gain 
some  experience  in  teaching. 

3.  Qualification  at  the  Intermediate  level  in 
one  foreign  language.  French,  German,  and 
Russian  are  highly  recommended.  Other 
foreign  languages  may  be  accepted  by  the 
faculty  on  recommendation  of  the  Guidance 
Committee  if  the  candidate  can  demonstrate 
a  professional  need  for  the  language  offered. 
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4.  Passage  of  a  preliminary  comprehensive 
examination  in  two  major  and  two  mmor 
areas  of  concentration  specified  in  the  de- 
partmental announcement. 

5.  Participation  in  each  semester  of  resi- 
dence in  Geology  791,  Professional  Seminar, 
and  at  least  one  oral  presentation  of  research 
results  in  this  seminar. 

6.  Submission  of  a  research  manuscript  to,  or 
publication  of  a  research  article  by,  a  rep- 
utable publisher  prior  to  receipt  of  the  de- 
gree. Abstracts  do  not  satisfy  this  require- 
ment. 

These  requirements  are  implemented  with 
the  aid  of  a  Guidance  Committee.  Further 
details  are  contained  in  the  Departmental 
announcement . 

Note 

By  Graduate  Council  ruling,  English  is  a 
foreign  language  if  the  candidate's  native 
language  is  not  English  and  if  a  significant 
body  of  (geologic)  literature  exists  in  the 
student's  native  language.  When  languages 
other  than  the  above  four  are  involved, 
judgement  as  to  the  existence  of  a  significant 
body  of  geologic  literature  would  rest  with 
the  Guidance  Committee,  the  Graduate 
Geology  Faculty  concurring. 

One  purpose  of  the  manuscript  submission 
requirement  is  to  encourage  preparation  of 
the  dissertation  in  the  form  of  one  or  more 
journal  manuscripts. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE 
MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREE 

The  general  requirements  for  the  M.S.  de- 
gree are  those  of  the  Graduate  School.  In  ad- 
dition the  following  are  required: 

1 .  A  full  year  course  in  two  of  the  following: 
biology,  chemistry,  physics. 

2.  A  full  year  course  of  college  mathematics 
or  statistics,  beyond  the  pre-calculus  level, 
appropriate  to  the  student's  course  of  study. 

3.  Six  weeks  of  field  training. 

4.  Participation  in  each  semester  of  resi- 
dence in  Geology  791,  Professional  Seminar, 
and  at  least  one  oral  presentation  of  research 
results  in  this  seminar. 

5.  An  incoming  candidate  is  given  a  diag- 
nostic interview  and  assigned  a  temporary 
adviser.  The  candidate  should  then  propose 
a  guidance  committee  of  three  graduate  fac- 
ulty, for  appointment  by  the  Department 
Head.   The  program  of  study  must  be  ap- 


proved by  the  guidance  committee.  The 
committee  conducts  a  semesterly  review  of 
the  candidate's  program  and  progress. 

6.  A  candidate  may  elect  a  program  with  or 
without  a  thesis.  The  former  is  appropriate 
for  those  with  strongly  focused  research  in- 
terests, and  the  latter  for  those  wishing  to 
emphasize  breadth  of  geological  or  inter- 
disciplinary knowledge.  The  content  of  the 
General  Examination  and  the  number  of  ex- 
aminers vrill  reflect  the  candidate's  choice  of 
program.  The  General  Examination  will  in- 
clude a  presentation  and  defense  of  a  re- 
search project  or  thesis.  Further  details  are 
contained  in  the  Departmental  announce- 
ment. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

(Note:  A  new  course  re-numbering  system  is 
in  effect  as  of  September  1977.  The  former 
number,  where  applicable,  is  in  parenthesis, 
after  the  new  number.) 

511   (611)  Optical  Mineralogy 

Principles  of  optics;  optical  properties 
of  minerak  and  methods  for  their  meas- 
urement, relationship  between  optical 
properties  and  crystallography;  mineral 
identification  by  the  immersion  meth- 
od; crystal  chemistry  of  rock-forming 
minerals.  Offered  fall  semester.  Prere- 
quisite, Geol  310. 

Mr.  Jaffe,  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Morse 

516  (617)  Aqueous  Geochemistry 

Chemical  processes  affecting  the  dis- 
tribution and  circulation  of  chemical 
compounds  in  natural  waters,  and  the 
formulation  of  an  adequate  theoretical 
basis  for  the  chemical  behavior  of  ocean 
waters,  estuaries,  rivers,  lakes,  ground- 
waters and  soil-water  systems.  Prerequi- 
sites, Chem  111,  112. 

517  (618)  Sedimentary  Geochemistry 

The  evolution  of  sedimentary  rocks,  the 
geochemical  cycles  of  the  major 
elements  in  the  Earth's  crust,  and  the 
applications  of  isotope  geochemistry. 
Prerequisites,  Chem  111,  112,  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

519  (319)  Chemical  Oceanography 

The  chemical  properties  of  the  ocean 
that  influence  and  are  influenced  by 
marine  physical,  biological,  and  geolog- 
ical systems.  Prerequisites,  one  year  col- 
lege-level chemistry,  physics,  and  math- 
ematics. Mr.  Carritt 


520  (621)  Petrography 

Identification  of  minerals  in  thin  sec- 
tion; common  igneous,  sedimentary, 
and  metamorphic  rocks  in  thin  section; 
routine  petrographic  calculations  and 
measurements;  introduction  to  petro- 
grenetic  theory.  Exjunination  of  select- 
ed igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks  in 
the  field.  Offered  spring  semester.  Pre- 
requisites, Geol  320  and  511. 

Mr.  Robinson 

530  (630)  Tectonics 

Past  and  present  mechanisms  creating 
the  broader  framework  of  global  geolo- 
gy; mountain-building,  ocean-basin 
structure,  continental  drift,  mantle  pro- 
cesses, continental  evolution,  early  his- 
tory of  the  earth,  structural  geology  of 
selected  key  regions  of  the  globe.  Of- 
fered fall  semester.  Prerequisites,  Geol 
430,  320,  undergraduates  by  per- 
mission. Mr.  Wise 

539  (632)  Advanced  Geological  Mapping 

Complete  series  of  operations  required 
for  publication  of  a  geological  map: 
field  location  and  drawing  of  contacts, 
collection  and  interpretation  of  field 
notes,  automated  data  reduction,  draf- 
ting, and  methods  of  reproduction.  Of- 
fered fall  semester.  Prerequisites,  Geol 
320  and  430  or  equivalent  training. 

Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Wise 

540  (645)  Paleoecology 

Application  of  ecological  principles  to 
the  interpretation  of  fossil  animal  and 
plant  communities  as  indicators  of  de- 
positional  environments.  Emphasis  on 
marine  faunas.  Offered  spring  sem- 
ester. Prerequisites,  Geol  340. 

Mr.  Pitrat 

550  (651)  Geometries 

Design  of  geological  experiments;  the 
collection  and  analysis  of  quantitative 
data  in  geology.  Offered  fall  semester. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Hubert 

555  (655)  Physical  Oceanography 

Physical  properties  of  sea  water  and 
their  variations;  water  masses  and  their 
circulation  patterns;  interaction  bet- 
ween ocean  and  atmosphere;  dynamics 
of  waves,  tides,  and  ocean  currents; 
techniques  of  oceanographic  study.  Of- 
fered fall  semester.  Prerequisites,  two 
years  of  college  work  toward  a  major  in 
science  or  engineering:  Physics  141  and 
142;  or  161,  162,  and  163;  calculus 
recommended.  Mr.  Niedoroda 
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557  (756)  Coastal  Processes 

Sedimentologic  and  hydrographic  pro- 
cesses of  coastal  environments  and  their 
relation  to  shoreline  morphology  and 
sediment  transport  and  deposition.  Em- 
phasis on  field  studies  of  the  estuaries 
and  beaches  along  the  New  England 
shoreline.  Prerequisites,  Geol  445  and 
560  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Niedoroda 

560  (660)  Geomorphology 

Origin  and  developments  of  landforms 
in  relation  to  geological  processes,  cli- 
mate, and  tectonic  history.  Application 
of  geomorphic  methods  to  interpreta- 
tion of  geologic  history.  Offered  fall 
semester.  Prerequisite,  Geol  330  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

561  (863)  Physiography  of  North  America 

A  survey  of  the  physiographic  provinces 
of  North  America  and  their  evolution. 
Emphasis  on  problems  and  the  methods 
of  approach.  Offered  fall  semester.  Pre- 
requisites, Geol  560  and  636  desirable. 

Mr.  Motts 

562  (666)    Pleistocene  Geology 

Geochronology  of  Pleistocene  time  as 
related  to  climatic  changes  and  their  in- 
fluence on  glaciology,  erosional  and  de- 
positional  processes,  landforms,  sedi- 
mentary deposits,  shifting  sea  level,  and 
the  paleontological  record.  Field  trips 
by  arrangement.  Offered  spring  semes- 
ter. Prerequisite,  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. Mr.  Hartshorn 

564  (761)  Map  Interpretation 

A  laboratory  study  of  the  various  types 
of  maps  used  by  geologists,  with  special 
reference  to  the  identification  and  in- 
terpretation of  landforms  and  struc- 
tures. Offered  fall  semester.  Prerequi- 
site, Geol  330. 
Credit,  2. 

565  (668)  Photogeologfy  and 
Remote  Sensing 

Laboratory  study  of  the  instruments 
and  methods  employed  in  making 
measurements  and  preparing  base  maps 
and  geologic  maps  from  vertical  and 
oblique  aerial  photos,  together  with  ap- 
plications of  other  remote-sensing 
techniques.  Offered  spring  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Geol  430. 

567  (634)  Astrogeology 

Geology  of  the  solar  system.  Emphasis 
on  the  solid  bodies,  age,  sequence  of 
events,  composition,  surficial  and  inter- 


nal geologic  processes.  Photogeologic 
mapping  of  selected  portions  of  Moon 
and  Mars  using  recent  imagery  from  the 
space  program.  Offered  fall  semester. 
Prerequisites,  Geol  430,  320,  under- 
graduates by  permission.  Mr.  Wise 

570  (670)  Geophysics 

The  physics  of  the  earth  and  the  gra- 
vitational, magnetic,  electrical,  and 
seismic  methods  of  geophysical  explora- 
tion. Laboratory  problems  and  compu- 
tations. Offered  fall  semester.  Prerequi- 
sites, Geol  330  and  320,  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Ms.  Brown 

575  (786)  Hydrogeology 

Theoretical  and  practical  hydrogeol- 
ogy; ground-water  hydraulics,  chemis- 
try of  ground  water,  field  methods,  re- 
lation of  ground  water  to  geology,  ba- 
sinal,  and  regional  groundwater  prob- 
lems. Offered  fall  semester.  Prerequi- 
sites, one  year  of  geology;  one  year  of 
chemistry  and  Math  124  or  equivalent 
recommended.  Mr.  Motts 

580  (781)  Geology  in  Engineering 
Relation  of  geologic  materials,  proces- 
ses, forms,  and  techniques  to  the  plan- 
ning and  execution  of  engineering  pro- 
jects, such  as  river  control,  shoreline 
protection,  and  construction  of  high- 
ways, bridges,  tunnels,  dams,  etc.  Em- 
phasis on  case  histories.  Offered  spring 
semester.  Prerequisites,  Geol  320,  330, 
445,  and  560,  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor; Civ  Eng  520  and/or  other  engineer- 
ing courses  recommended. 

Credit,  2.  Mr.  Farquhar 

581  (784)  Non-Metalliferous 
Economic  Geology 

Geology,  distribution,  and  utilization  of 
nonmetallic  mineral  deposits,  including 
coal  and  other  solid  hydrocarbons.  Giv- 
en in  alternate  years.  Offered  fall  sem- 
ester. Prerequisites,  Geol  330,  320,  445, 
and  511.  Mr.  Farquhar 

582  (783)  Metalliferous 
Economic  Geology 

Nature,  origin,  and  distribution  of  me- 
talliferous ores.  Criteria  for  recognition 
of  ore  deposits,  changes  in  character  of 
ore  with  depth,  mineral  associations 
and  types  of  wallrock  alteration.  Op- 
tical and  microchemical  properties  of 
ore  minerals  and  ore  concentrates. 
Given  in  alternate  years.  Offered  fall 
semester.  Prerequisites,  Geol  330  and 
320;  723  desirable.  Mr.  Haggerty 


584  (782)  Petroleum  Geology 

Geologic  occurrence  of  oil  and  gas. 
Laboratory  work  consists  of  problems 
related  to  reservoir  and  trap  conditions 
and  to  methods  of  subsurface  study.  Of- 
fered fall  semester.  Prerequisites,  Geol 
330  and  445 ;  636  desirable.      Mr.  Webb 

596  Independent  Study 

Credit,  2-6. 

597  (385-386)  Special  Problems 

Credit,  2-6. 

610  (712)  Advanced  Mineralogy 

Crystal  chemistry,  structure,  and  com- 
position of  minerals;  interpretation, 
evaluation,  and  calculation  of  minera- 
logical  data;  precise  measurement  of 
mineralogical  constants  by  optical  mi- 
croscopy, x-ray  diffraction,  and  other 
methods.  Offered  fall  semester.  Pre- 
requisite, Geol  511  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  Jaffe  or  Mr.  Morse 

614  (716)  Geochemistry 

Abundance  relations  and  principles 
governing  the  distribution,  behavior, 
and  migration  of  the  elements  and  nu- 
clides in  the  geochemical  spheres  of  the 
earth,  in  meteorites,  and  in  the  uni- 
verse. Offered  spring  semester.  Prere- 
quisites, Geol  310  and  320  and  one  year 
of  college  chemistry,  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Mr.  Jaffe 

615  (710)  Topics  in  Marine  Chemistry 

The  present  state  and  trends  in  a  few 
segments  of  marine  chemistry  by  read- 
ing of  contemporary  literature  and  con- 
tact with  visiting  scientists.  Prerequi- 
sites, graduate  standing  in  a  science  or 
engineering  department,  or  permission 
of  instructor.  Pre-enroUment  interview 
requested.  Mr.  Carritt 

621  (723)  Sedimentary  Petrology 

Analysis  and  origin  of  primary  sedi- 
mentary structures;  petrology  of  sand- 
stones; heavy-mineral  analysis  and  in- 
terpretation. Petrology  of  carbonate 
rocks.  Field  applications  emphasized. 
Offered  spring  semester.  Prerequisites, 
Geol  445  and  511.  Mr.  Hubert 

622  (713)  Clay  Petrology 

Structure  of  clay  minerals,  identifica- 
tion, weathering  and  alteration  of  min- 
erals, properties  of  clay  surfaces,  geo- 
chemical studies  of  clays  in  geology,  soil 
science,  and  soil  mechanics.  Prerequi- 
site, permission  of  instructor. 
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630  (731)  Structural  Geology  of 
Metamorphic  Rocks 

Analysis  of  the  geometry  of  intensely  de- 
formed rocks  with  emphasis  on  inter- 
pretation of  structural  features  in  the 
field.  Offerd  fall  semester.  Prerequisite, 
Geol  430  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Hall 

636  (735)  Regional  Geology  of 
North  America 

Tectonic  concepts  as  exemplified  by  the 
stratigraphic  and  structural  evolution  of 
North  America.  Offered  spring  semes- 
ter. Prerequisite,  Geol  330.         Mr.  Wise 

640  (741)  Stratigraphic  Paleontology 

Application  of  selected  fossils  and 
faunal  assemblages  to  stratigraphic  cor- 
relation, and  paleoecological  and  paleo- 
geographic  analysis,  vnth  reference  to 
evolutionary  trends.  Offered  spring 
semester.  Prerequisite,  Geol  340  and 
449.  Mr.  Pitrat 

655  (752)  Geological  Oceanography 

Physical  characteristics  and  geological 
processes  of  the  ocean  basins  and  mar- 
gins, and  their  bearing  on  interpreta- 
tion of  geologic  history.  Offered  spring 
semester.  Prerequisites,  Geol  445  and 
562.  Mr.  Webb 

660  (762)  Advanced  Geomorphology 

Selected  topics  and  current  problems  in 
geomorphology.    Offered   spring  semes- 
ter. Prerequisite,  Geol  562. 
Credit,  2. 

665  (769)  Advanced  Photogeology 

Laboratory  study  of  selected  problems, 
areas  and  techniques.  Some  emphasis 
on  use  of  surface  expression  as  a  key  to 
subsurface  phenomena.  Offered  fall 
semester.  Prerequisites,  Geol  562  and 
565. 
Credit,  2. 

670  (771)  Physics  of  the  Earth 

Introduction  to  the  physics  of  the  earth 
as  determined  from  seismological,  heat 
flovt',  gravity,  and  paleomagnetic  data 
and  their  relationship  to  observed 
geological  phenomena.  Offered  fall 
semester.  Prerequisites,  Geol  570  and 
permission  of  instructor.  Ms.  Brown 

675  (887)  Advanced  Hydrogeology 

Advanced  ground-water  hydrology, 
analog  models,  pumping  tests,  flow- 
duration  curves,  flow  nets,  Hubbert's 
hydrologic  models,  water  chemistry, 
and  geophysical  methods  of  investiga- 
tion. Offered  spring  semester.  Prere- 
quisites, Geol  575  and  Math  124,  or 
permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Motts 
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696  Independent  Study 

Credit,  2-6. 

697  (700)  Special  Problems 

Credit,  2-6. 

698  Practicum  in  Geology 

Credit,  2-6. 

699  (800)  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  10. 

705  (805)  Evolution  of  Geological 
Concepts 

Perspective  on  current  geological 
thought  in  light  of  its  historical  back- 
ground; attention  to  controversial  ques- 
tions and  to  the  rise  and  decline  of  rul- 
ing theories.  Offered  spring  semester. 
Prerequisite,  one  year  of  graduate 
study.  Mr.  Motts 

Credit,  2. 

723  (722)  Igneous  Petrology 
Introduction  to  phase  equilibrium  in 
mineral  systems;  emphasis  on  liquidus 
relationships.  Review  of  theoretical  and 
experimental  data  and  of  natural  oc- 
currences and  their  bearing  on  pro- 
blems of  rock  genesis.  Offered  fall  sem- 
ester. Prerequisite,  Geol  520  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  Mr.  Morse 

724  Metamorphic  Petrology 

Introduction  to  phase  equilibriimi  in 
mineral  systems;  emphasis  on  metamor- 
phic reactions.  Review  of  theoretical 
and  experimental  data  and  natural  oc- 
currence and  their  bearing  on  meta- 
morphic processes  and  on  the  mapping 
of  metamorphic  mineral  facies.  Offered 
fall  semester.  Prerequisite,  Geol  520  or 
permission  of  instructor.      Mr.  Robinson 

730  (732)  Advanced  Structural  Geology 

Dynamics  and  mechanics  of  rock  defor- 
mation, including  theoretical  and  ex- 
perimental studies,  vrith  field  applica- 
tions. Offered  spring  semester.  Prere- 
quisites, Geol  430  and  calculus. 

Mr.  McGill 

745  (846)  Cenozoic  Stratigraphy 

Occurrence,  correlation,  and  origin  or 
marine  and  terrestrial  Cenozoic  deposits 
and  their  relation  to  paleogeographic 
and  tectonic  conditions,  vrith  particular 
reference  to  North  America.  Offered 
fall  semester.  Prerequisites,  Geol  445 
and  560;  636  recommended. 

Mr.  Webb 

746  (747)  Paleogeogfraphic  Analysis 

Methods  of  paleogeographic  analysis 
and    mapping,    including   problems    in 


stratigraphic  synthesis,  basin  analysis, 
and  paleogeologic  and  palinspastic 
mapping.  Offered  spring  semester.  Pre- 
requisites, Geol  430,  340,  and  445. 

Mr.  Webb 

770  (772)  Advanced  Geophysical 
Interpretation  Techniques 

Numerical  and  graphical  analyses  of 
air-home  and  ground  geophysical  sur- 
veys, including  the  use  of  digital  com- 
puter programs,  and  geologicaly  mean- 
ingful interpretation.  Offered  spring 
semester.  Prerequisites,  Geol  570  and 
permission  of  instructor.  Ms.  Brown 

791  (790)  Professional  Seminar 

Review  of  current  literature  or  discus- 
sion of  selected  topics. 
Credit,  1  each  semester. 

792  (876)  Coastal  Processes  Seminar 

Seminar  on  coastal  geology. 

Credit,  1.  Mr.  Niedoroda 

793  (893)  Seminar  in  Pleistocene  Geology 

Current  work  and  publications  in  glaci- 
ology,  glacial  geology,  and  related  as- 
pects of  Quaternary  history.  Studies  of 
related  fields,  such  as  archaeology,  ear- 
ly man,  geochronology,  palynology, 
plant  geography,  and  paleontology. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 
Credit,  1-3.  Mr.  Hartshorn 

794  (890)  Seminar  in  Northern 
Appalachian  Geology 

The  stratigraphy,  structure,  petrology, 
and  geophysics  of  the  Northern  Appa- 
lachians and  current  research  being 
conducted  in  the  region.  Offered  spring 
semester.  Prerequisites,  Geol  430,  445, 
and  520  or  equivalents.  Mr.  Hall, 

Credit,  1-3.         Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Wise 

795  (892)  Seminar  in  Sedimentology 

Depositional  and  diagenetic  processes  in 
terrigenous  and  carbonate  environ- 
ments and  the  interpretation  of  the  rock 
record.  Mr.  Hubert 

Credit,  1-3. 

796  Independent  Study 

Credit,  2-6. 

797  (700)  Special  Problems 

Crdit,  2-6. 

891  Seminar  in  Structural  Geology 

Review    and   discussion    of   current    re- 
search.  Prerequisite,  at  least  one  grad- 
uate course  in  structural  geology. 
Credit,  1-3.  Mr.  McGill,  Mr.  Hall 

Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Robinson 
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892  (894)  Seminar  in  Petrology 

The  literature  of  igneous  and  metamor- 
phic  petrology  and  related  aspects  of 
mineralogy.  Prerequisites,  Geol  511  and 
520  or  equivalents.  Mr.  Robinson 

Credit,  1-3.  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.Jaffe, 

Mr.  Haggerty,  Mr.  Hall 

897  (700)  Special  Problems 

Credit,  2-6. 

899  (900)  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  18. 


Graduate  Faculty 

Sigfrid  Bauschinger,  Associate  Professor 
and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Germanic 
Languages  and  Literatures,  Ph.D., 
Frankfurt,  1959. 

Friedrich  Wilhelm  von  Kries,  Associate 
Professor  and  Graduate  Program  Director, 
B.A.,  British  Columbia,  1957;  M.A., 
Washington,  1962;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

E.M.  Beekman,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
California  at  Berkeley,  1963;  Ph.D.,  Har- 
vard, 1968. 

James  E.  Cathey,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Oregon  State,  1962;  M.A., 
Washington,  1964;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Frank  R.  Hugus,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State,  1963;  M.A., 
1965;  Ph.D.,  Chicago,  1972. 

Henry  A.  Lea,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
Pennsylvania,  1942;  M.A.,  1951;  Ph.D., 
1962. 

Sara  J.  Lennox,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
De  Pauw,  1965;  M.A.,  Wisconsin,  1966; 
Ph.D.,  1973. 

Wilfried  Malsch,  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Freiburg,  1957. 

Volker  Meid,  Professor.  Ph.D.,  Frankfurt, 
1965. 

Wolfgang  Paulsen,  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Berne,  1934. 

Klaus  Peter,  Associate  Professor,  Ph.D., 
Frankfurt,  1965. 

Carroll  E.  Reed,  Professor,  B.A., 
Washington,  1936;  M.A.,  1937;  Ph.D., 
Brown,  1941. 

Albert  M.  Reh,  Associate  Professor, 
Ph.D.,  Munich,  1957. 

Lawrence  Ryan,  Professor,  B.A.,  Sydney, 
1953;  Ph.D.,  Tubingen,  1958. 

Eva  Schiffer,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
Massachusetts,  1946;  M.A.,  Radcliffe, 
1947;  Ph.D.,  1962. 

Associate  Five-College  Graduate 
Faculty 

Sidonie  Cassirer,  Professor  (Mount 
Holyoke  College). 

Judith  Ryan,  Associate  Professor,  (Smith 
College). 

Willy  Schumann,  Professor  (Smith  Col- 
lege). 


Hans  R.  Vaget,  Associate  Professor  (Smith 
College). 

The  Department  of  Germanic  Languages 
and  Literature  offers  graduate  work  leading 
to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  (M.A.), 
Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  (M.A.T.)  and 
the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.)  in  three 
areas  of  specialization:  Modem  German  Lit- 
erature, Medieval  Literature  and  Germanic 
Philology. 

FFVE-COLLEGE 
COOPERATFVE  Ph.D. 
REQUIREMENTS 

SPECIALIZING  IN  MODERN 
GERMAN  LITERATURE 

The  foUoviring  courses  are  required: 

1 .  702  Old  High  German,  or  703  Gothic,  or 
704  Old  Norse,  or  705  Old  Saxon,  or  Eng- 
lish 702  Old  English. 

2.  One  course  in  medieval  literature. 

3.  One  course  in  the  literature  of  the  15th, 
16th,  and  17th  centuries. 

4.  In  general,  it  is  expected  that  the  remain- 
ing courses  will  be  chosen  from  the  lit- 
erature courses  offered  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

SPECIALIZING  IN  MEDIEVAL 
LITERATURE 

The  following  courses  are  required: 

1 .  702  Old  High  German 

2.  704  Old  Norse,  or  705  Old  Saxon,  or  703 
Gothic,  or  English  702  Old  English,  or 
French  710  Old  French. 

3.  Two  courses  in  German  literature  from 
the  15th  century  to  the  present. 

In  general,  it  is  expected  that  the  remaining 
courses  will  be  chosen  from  the  medieval 
Uterature  courses  offered  by  the  Depart- 
ment. Recommendations  for  additional 
courses:  one  course  in  medieval  history,  one 
course  in  medieval  philosophy. 

SPECIALIZING  IN  GERMANIC 
PHILOLOGY 

The  normal  program  requires  the  comple- 
tion of  six  courses  in  Philology,  two  courses 
in  Linguistics,  one  course  in  Medieval  Liter- 
ature, and  one  course  in  Modem  Literature. 

Language  requirement 

Candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  vrill  be  required  to 
show  advanced  proficiency  in  one  foreign 
language  (other  than  German  or  English) 
pertinent  to  their  field  of  specialization. 
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THE  MASTER  OF  ARTS 
DEGREE  PROGRAM 

The  M.A.  degree  program  is  designed  to 
provide  both  a  program  meaningful  in  itself 
and  a  foundation  for  further  progress  toward 
the  Ph.D. 

Tlie  Department  reserves  the  right  to  grant 
the  M.A.  as  a  terminal  degree;  admission  to 
candidacy  for  the  Ph.D.  requires  the  Depart- 
ment's permission  and  does  not  foUow 
automatically  upon  completion  of  the  M.A. 
Prerequisites  for  admission  include  a  B.A. 
degree  with  a  major  in  German  language 
and  literature  and  indication  of  ability  to  do 
successful  graduate  work.  Deficiencies  in 
literary  background  and  insufficient  com- 
mand of  spoken  or  vmtten  German  must  be 
remedied. 

Language  requiTement 

For  the  M.A.  degree  the  Department  re- 
quires proficiency  in  German. 

Program  of  study 

Ten  courses  (30  credit  hours)  are  required  of 
all  M.A.  candidates  by  University  regula- 
tion. Full-time  students  are  normally  ex- 
pected by  the  Department  to  take  a 
minimum  of  three  courses  in  each  semester 
of  their  first  academic  year.  Those  holding 
teaching  assistantships  in  the  Department 
are  expected  to  complete  their  course  re- 
quirements for  the  M.A.  within  four  con- 
secutive semesters  of  the  regular  academic 
year.  The  successful  completion  of  the 
following  courses  is  required:  585  Structure 
of  German  or  584  History  of  German,  601 
(701)  Middle  High  German,  620  (720)  Ad- 
vanced Composition  and  Translation,  and 
677  (777)  Bibliography  and  Methodology. 

In  addition,  the  following  course  is  required 
of  all  Teaching  Assistants  and  is  strongly 
recommended  to  all  who  plan  to  teach  Ger- 
man, especially  at  the  college  level:  583  Pro- 
blems and  Methods  of  Teaching  German. 
Also,  five  courses  selected  from  the  Depart- 
ment's offerings  of  literature  courses,  in- 
cluding those  in  medieval  literature;  the  five 
courses  must  include  at  least  one  course  in 
the  18th  Century,  one  course  in  the  19th 
Century,  and  one  course  in  the  20th  Century 
literature. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN 
TEACHING  (M.A.T.) 

The  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  degree 
(M.A.T.)  is  offered  to  candidates  who  are  in- 
terested in  or  are  already  teaching  German 


at  the  secondary  school  or  community /junior 
college  level.  The  primary  aim  of  the  pro- 
gram is  to  prepare  those  who  do  not  have 
adequate  training  or  classroom  teaching  ex- 
perience in  the  presentation  of  German,  but 
who  hold  the  B.A.  degree  to  become  effec- 
tive classroom  teachers  at  the  secondary 
school  or  community /junior  college  level. 
Teachers  already  professionally  qualified  in 
the  teaching  of  German  are  also  encouraged 
to  work  for  the  M.A.T.  Applications  will  be 
considered  and  acted  upon  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Germanic  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures. 

General  Requirements 

The  M.A.T.  degree  program  consists  of  two 
basic  parts:  a)  academic  requirements  in  the 
field  of  German  and  b)  professional  educa- 
tion requirements.  The  former  a)  encom- 
passes at  least  21  credits  in  courses  numbered 
500  and  above,  as  in  all  M.A.  degree  pro- 
grams. For  the  latter  b)  the  candidate  has  a 
choice  between  1)  preparation  for  secondary 
school  teaching  and  2)  preparation  for  com- 
munity/junior college  teaching.  Both  of 
these  alternatives  include  a  teaching  prac- 
ticum,  courses  necessary  for  professional  cer- 
tification, and  some  variable  credits  (depen- 
ding upon  the  candidate's  experience  and 
background). 

SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHING 
OPTION 

Minimum  Program  09  Credits  Total) 

Twenty-one  credits  in  the  academic  disci- 
pline, including  585  Structure  of  German  or 
584  History  of  German,  620  (720)  Advanced 
Composition  and  Translation,  three  courses 
covering  different  periods  of  German  litera- 
ture, one  course  in  Linguistics  or  a  second 
major  language  (e.g.  French,  Spanish,  La- 
tin, Russian,  Italian.) 

Nine  credits  in  professional  education 
courses  (including  at  least  two  of  these  four 
areas:  educational  psychology,  philosophy  of 
education,  methods  and  materials,  and  cur- 
riculum development;  some  of  these  courses 
may  be  taken  in  individual  departments 
other  than  the  School  of  Education,  in- 
cluding 583  Problems  and  Methods  of 
Teaching  German. 

Nine  credits  for  one  semester  (or  equivalent 
thereof)  of  full-time  internship  or  teaching 
practicum  and  concurrent  practicum  semin- 
ar, German  669  (789).  (Teachers  already  ac- 
credited are  required  to  do  a  project  in  lieu 
of  the  teaching  practicum.) 

Any  student  also  desiring  certification  in  a 


state  other  than  Massachusetts  may  supple- 
ment his/her  program  to  meet  the  particular 
requirements  of  that  state. 

COMMUNITY/JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
TEACHING  OPTION 

Minimum  program:  (45  credits  total) 

Twenty-four  credits  in  the  academic 
discipline,  583  Problems  and  Methods  of 
Teaching  German,  585  Structure  of  German 
or  584  History  of  German,  620  (720)  Ad- 
vanced Composition  and  Translation,  four 
courses  covering  different  periods  of  German 
literature,  one  course  in  Linguistics  or  a  se- 
cond major  language  (e.g.  French,  Spanish, 
Latin,  Russian,  Italian). 

Twelve  credits  in  professional  education 
courses  (including  curriculum/teaching  clin- 
ic, directed  observation,  advising  and  coun- 
seling, and  philosophy  of  education). 

Nine  credits  for  a  semester  (or  equivalent 
thereof)  of  full-time  internship  or  teaching 
practicum  and  concurrent  practicum  semin- 
ar, German  669  (789).  (Teachers  already  ac- 
credited are  required  to  do  a  project  in  lieu 
of  the  teaching  practicum.) 

Professional  Education  Component 
The  core  of  the  18-21  credits  of  professional 
education  component  is  the  teaching  prac- 
ticum and  associated  practicum  seminar 
(conducted  during  the  same  time  interval). 
The  teaching  practicum  normally  involves 
full-time  supervised  classroom  teaching  ex- 
perience at  the  appropriate  level  (secondary 
or  community/junior  college)  for  a  period  of 
time  sufficient  to  immerse  the  candidate  ful- 
ly in  the  role  of  classroom  teacher.  While  this 
is  likely  to  be  a  full  academic  semester  in  one 
location,  shorter  periods  of  time  in  more 
than  one  location  are  not  precluded. 

Both  the  teaching  practicum  and  the  prac- 
ticum seminar,  which  run  concurrently, 
have  the  cooperative  support  of  the  depart- 
mental faculty.  Individual  faculty  members 
oversee  the  preparation  of  teaching  units  in 
their  speciality  and  then  discuss  academical- 
ly pertinent  problems  arising  from  practi- 
cum experiences.  Overall  responsibility  for 
the  teaching  practicum  and  practicum  sem- 
inar rests  vrith  the  departmental  M.A.T.  su- 
pervisor. 

Eligibility 

Those  seeking  admission  to  the  program 
should  have  a  B.A.  degree  vrith  a  major  in 
German,  or  its  equivalent,  and  must  have 
earned  a  cumulative  average  of  3.0  or  better 
in  German  and  of  2.75  or  better  in  their 
overall  undergraduate  course  of  study  (ref- 
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erence  is  to  a  four- point  scale).  Candidates 
are  requested  to  submit  a  well-considered 
statement  indicating  a  firm  commitment  to  a 
career  as  a  teacher  of  German.  The  state- 
ment may  vary  in  length  according  to  in- 
dividual needs,  but  need  not  exceed  three  or 
four  typevmtten  pages.  In  addition,  candi- 
dates are  requested  to  arrange  for  letters  of 
recommendation  from  at  least  two  teachers 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  their  recent 
academic  performance.  An  admission  inter- 
view may  be  requested  when  appropriate. 

Those  who  may  have  completed  state  cer- 
tification requirements  in  their  undergrad- 
uate programs  in  addition  to  having  earned 
a  B.A.  degree  in  German  are  also  eligible  for 
the  M.A.T.  program,  provided  they  have 
met  all  other  requirements  and  are  prepared 
to  undertake  the  full  extent  of  the  teaching 
practicum.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
gram, priority  of  admission  is  given  to  full- 
time  rather  than  part-time  candidates. 

Minor  Teaching  Fields 

All  those  preparing  for  teaching  German  are 
strongly  urged  to  prepare  themselves  in  the 
teaching  of  another  major  language.  Gen- 
erally, at  least  18  credits  of  undergraduate 
and  graduate  work  should  be  taken  in  such  a 
language  in  order  to  establish  competence  in 
a  minor  teaching  field. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

(Note:  A  new  course  re-numbering  system  is 
in  effect  as  of  September  1977.  The  former 
number,  where  applicable,  is  in  parenthesis, 
after  the  new  number.) 

German 

583  Problems  and  Methods 
of  Teaching  German 

Various  methods  of  teaching  a  foreign 
language  based  on  recent  developments 
in  applied  linguistics  and  programmed 
learning.  Prerequisite:  Advanced  profi- 
ciency in  German. 

584  History  of  German 

Introduction  to  the  history  of  the  Ger- 
man language. 

585  Structure  of  German 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  of 
linguistics  and  the  structure  of  the  Ger- 
man language. 

601  (701)  Middle  High  German 

Readings  in  Middle  High  German 
literature  with  an  introduction  to  the 
grammar. 
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620  (720)  Advanced  Composition 
and  Translation 

Required  of  all  degree  candidates.  May 
be  waived  for  students  judged  to  have 
native  speaking  proficiency. 

669  (789)  Seminar  and  Practicum  in 
the  Teaching  of  German 

Credit,  9. 

677  (777)  Bibliography  and  Methodology 

An  introduction  to  tools  and  methods  of 
research, 

697  (700)  Special  Topics 

Credit,  1-3. 

699  (800)  Master's  Thesis 

702  Old  High  German 

Grammar  and  reading  of  prose  and 
poetry;  an  introduction  to  Old  High 
German  dialects. 

703  Gothic 

Grammar  and  reading  of  texts. 

704  Old  Norse 

Grammar  and  reading  of  selections 
from  the  sagas. 

705  Old  Saxon 

Grammar  and  reading  of  selections 
from  the  Heliand. 

715  The  Heroic  Epic 

A  detailed  study  of  Nibelungelied  and 
Kudrun  v^^th  reference  to  the  pre- 
courtly  epic  and  later  Dietrichsepik. 
(Offered  in  alternate  years.)  Prere- 
quisite, German  601  (701). 

716  Courtly  Lyric  Poetry 

An  introduction  to  the  formal  study  of 
Minnesang  and  Spruchdichtung  from 
the  Kurenberger  to  Konrad  von  Wurz- 
burg  vrith  emphasis  on  Walter  von  der 
Vogelweide  and  social  and  historical 
context  of  the  period.  (Offered  in  alter- 
nate years.)  Prerequisite,  German  601 
(701). 

717  The  Courtly  Epic 

A  comprehensive  literary  analysis  of 
selected  epics  by  Hartmann  von  Aue, 
Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  Gottfried 
von  Strassburg.  (Offered  in  alternate 
years) 

718  Narrative  and  Didactic 
MHG  Literature 

TTie  didactic  narrative  from  the  11th  to 
the  13th  century.  (Offered  in  alternate 
years)  Prerequisite,  German  601  (701). 

730  Literature  of  the  15th 
and  16th  Centuries 

Humanism  and  Reformation. 


733  17th  Century  Poetry  and  Prose 

Poetry  and  prose  and  relevant  poetic 
theories. 

734  17th  Century  Drama 

Drama  and  relevant  poetic  theories. 

741  From  Enlightenment  to  Rococo 

Literary  theory  and  practice  in  the  first 
half  of  the  18th  Century. 

742  Lessing:  His  Literary  Theory  in  the 
Context  of  His  Time.  His  Drama. 

743  From  Empfindsamkeit  to 
Storm  and  Stress 

749  The  Classical  Goethe 

The  major  works  of  Goethe's  Weimar 
period;  poetry,  drama,  fiction. 

751  Goethe's  Faust 

752  Schiller 

Schiller's  literary  and  philosophical 
works. 

758  Early  Romanticism 

Philosophical  background  and  literary 
works  of  the  early  Romantic  movement. 

759  Later  Romanticism 

Later  development  of  Romanticism 
from  Brentano  to  Heine,  including  the 
anti-Romantic  tendencies  of  the  time. 

763  19th  Century  Poetry  and  Prose 

Poetry  by  Heinrich  Heine,  Eduard 
Morike,  Annette  von  Droste-Hiilshoff 
a.o.  and  of  prose  by  Henrich  Heine  and 
the  writers  of  Biedermeier  and  Das 
Junge  Deutschland. 

764  19th  Century  Drama 

Kleist,  Grillparzer,  Biichner,  Grabbe, 
Hebbel. 

765  Literature  of  Realism 

From  Gotthelf  to  Fontane. 

771  20th  Century  Poetry  I 

Emphasis  on  George,  Hofmannsthal, 
Rilke. 

772  20th  Century  Poetry  II 

Emphasis  on  expressionist  and  post- 
expressionist  poetry. 

773  20th  Century  Prose  I 

The  early  Thomas  Mann  and  his  gener- 
ation. 

774  20th  Century  Prose  II 

New  trends  of  fiction  after  the  First 
Worid  War. 

775  20th  Century  Drama 
From  Wedekind  to  Brecht. 
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791  (782)  Special  Topics  in 
Philology  and  Medieval  Studies 

792  (783)  Special  Topics  in  the 
Literature  of  Classicism 

793  (784)  Special  Topics  in  the 
Literature  of  Romanticism 

794  (785)  Special  Topics  in  the 
Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

795  (786)  Special  Topics  in  the 
Literature  of  the  Twentieth  Century 

796  (700)  Special  Problems 

Credit,  1-3. 

810  (710)  Comparative  Germanic 
Grammar  I  (Phonology) 

The  sound  systems  of  the  various  Ger- 
manic dialects  from  a  synchronic  and 
diachronic  point  of  view.  Prerequisites, 
any  two  of  the  following:  601  (701),  702, 
703,  704,  705. 

811  (711)  Comparative  Germanic 
Granunar  II  (Morphologfy) 

The  grammatical  structure  of  the  vari- 
ous Germanic  dialects  from  a  synchron- 
ic and  diachronic  point  of  view.  Prere- 
quisite, Orman  810  (710). 

812  (712)  German  Dialectology 

Modem  German  dialects,  their  differ- 
entiation and  structural  analysis.  Prere- 
quisite, German  601  (701)  or  702  or  spe- 
cial permission. 

850  (750)  The  Later  Goethe 

878  (778)  Structure  and  History 
of  German  Verse 

887  (787)  History  of  Aesthetic 
Theories  in  Germany 

General  trends  in  the  history  of 
aesthetics.  Discussion  of  major  works 
since  Opitz. 

888  (788)  History  and  Problems 
of  Literary  Criticism 

891  (791)  Seminar  in  Philology 

892  (792)  Seminar  in  Medieval  Literature 

893  (790)  Seminar  in  Literature 
897  (700)  Special  Topics 

899  (900)  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit.  15. 

Danish 

551  Dano-Norwegfian  Literature 


Dutch 

551   Dutch-Flemish  Literature 

Swedish 

551  Swedish  Literature 


Graduate  Faculty 

Gerald  W.  McFarland,  Professor  and 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  History, 
B.A.,  California  at  Berkeley.  1960;  M.A., 
Columbia,  1964;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

Roland  Sarti,  Associate  Professor  and 
Graduate  Program  Director,  B.A.,  City 
College  of  New  York,  1960;  M.A., 
Rutgers,  1962;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Dean  Albertson,  Professor,  B.A.,  Califor- 
nia at  Berkeley,  1942;  M.A.,  1947;  Ph.D., 
Columbia,  1955. 

Hugh  F.  Bell,  Associate  Professor.  B.A., 
Princeton,  1941;  J. D.,  Michigan,  1948; 
Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1970. 

Joyce  A.  Berkman,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  California  at  Los  Angeles,  1958; 
M.A.,  Yale,  1959;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Winfred  E.  A.  Bernhard,  Professor.  B.S., 
Harvard,  1942;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1948; 
Ph.D.,  1961. 

Paul  S.  Boyer,  Professor,  B.A.,  Harvard, 
1960;  M.A.,  1961;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Milton  Cantor,  Professor.  B.A.,  Brooklyn, 
1947;  M.A.,  Pennsylvania,  1948;  Ph.D., 
Columbia,  1954. 

Miriam  U.  Chrisman,  Professor,  B.A., 
Smith,  1941;  M.A.,  American  University, 
1948;  M.A.,  Smith,  1955;  Ph.D.,  Yale, 
1962. 


William  A, 
gate,  1935; 
1956. 


Davis,  Professor.  B.A.,  Col- 
M.A.,  Harvard,  1938;  Ph.D., 


Mario  S.  DePillis,  Professor,  B.A., 
Chicago,  1952;  M.A.,  1954;  Ph.D.,  Yale, 
1961. 

Fred  W.  Drake,  Associate  Professor,  B.A. 
Stanford,  1961;  M.A.,  1963;  M.A.,  Har- 
vard, 1965;  Ph.D.,  1971. 


Harold  J.  Gordon,  Jr. 

Richmond,  1940;  M. A. 
Ph.D.,  1953. 


Professor.  B.A. 
Yale,  1948; 


Louis  S.  Greenbaum,  Professor.  B.A., 
Wisconsin,  1950;  M.A.,  1951;  Ph.D.,  Har- 
vard, 1955. 

Robert  W.  Griffith,  Associate  Professor. 
B.A.,  DePauw,  1962;  M.A.,  Wisconsin, 
1964;  Ph.D.,  1967. 


Robert  A.  Hart,  Professor,  B.A. 
1954;  M.A.,  1959;  Ph.D.,  1964. 


Indiana, 
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Joseph  M.  Hernon,  Jr.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, B.A.,  Catholic  University,  1959; 
Ph.D.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1963. 

Vincent  Ilardi,  Professor,  B.A.,  Rutgers, 
1952;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1953;  Ph.D.,  1958. 

William  M.  Johnston,  Professor,  B.A., 
Harvard,  1958;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

Robert  E.  Jones,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Lafayette,  1963;  Ph.D.,  Cornell, 
1968. 

George  E.  Kirk,  Professor,  B.A.,  Cam- 
bridge, 1932;  Diploma  in  Classical  Ar- 
chaeology, 1933;  M.A.,  1936. 

Bruce  G.  Laurie,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Rutgers,  1965;  M.A.,  Pittsburgh, 
1967;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

Archibald  R.  Lewis,  Professor,  B.A., 
Princeton,  1936;  M.A.,  1939;  Ph.D.,  1940. 

Jane  M.  Loy,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
DePauw,  1962;  M.A..  Wisconsin,  1964; 
Ph.D.,  1969. 

Robert  H.  McNeal,  Professor,  B.A.,  Yale, 
1952:  M.A.,  Columbia,  1954;  Ph.D.,  1958. 

Richard  H.  Minear,  Professor,  B.A., 
Yale,  1960;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1962;  Ph.D., 
1968. 

Stephen  Nissenbaum,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Harvard,  1961;  M.A.,  Columbia, 
1963;  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin,  1968. 

Stephen  B.  Oates,  Professor,  B.A.,  Texas, 
1958;  M.A.,  1960;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Stephen  E.  Pelz,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1964;  M.A.,  Har- 
vard, 1966;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

Robert  A.  Potash,  Professor,  B.A.,  Har- 
vard, 1942;  M.A.,  1947;  Ph.D.,  1953. 

Howard  H.  Quint,  Professor,  B.A.,  Yale, 
1940;  M.A.,  Stanford,  1942;  Ph.D.,  Johns 
Hopkins,  1947. 

Charles  W.  Rearick,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  College  of  Idaho,  1964;  M.A..  Har- 
vard, 1965;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Leonard  L.  Richards,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  California  at  Berkeley,  1956;  M.A., 
1961;  Ph.D.,  California  at  Davis,  1968. 

Neal  Shipley,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S., 
Groves  City  College,  1959;  M.A.,  Harvard, 
1960;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Marvin  Swartz,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Princeton,  1963;  M.A.,  Yale,  1964;  Ph.D., 
1969. 


Philip  Swenson,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
San  Diego  State,  1966;  M.A.,  1967;  Ph.C, 
1970:  Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington, 
1971. 

Jack  Tager,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Brooklyn,  1958;  M. A., California  at 
Berkeley,  1959;  Ph.D.,  Rochester,  1965. 

Jack  M.  Thompson,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  South  Carolina,  1949;  M.A.,  1953; 
Ph.D.,  1958. 

John  Van  Steenberg,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.,  University  of  Indiana,  1944;  M.A., 
University  of  Chicago,  1947:  Ph.D.,  Har- 
vard, 1957. 

Ronald  D.  Ware,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Cincinnati,  1950;  M.S.,  Wisconsin, 
1956;  Ph.D.,  1960. 

Robert  White,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
Haverford,  1963;  M.A.,  Texas,  1966; 
Ph.D.,  1972. 

Franklin  B.  Wickwire,  Professor,  B.A., 
Hanover,  1952;  M.A.,  Indiana,  1956; 
Ph.D.,  Yale,  1961. 

Mary  B.  Wickwire,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Wellesley,  1956;  M.A.,  Yale,  1957; 
Ph.D.,  1963. 

David  Wyman,  Professor,  B.A.,  Boston, 
1951;  M.Ed.,  Plymouth  Teachers  College, 
1961;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1962;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Graduate  Programs  in  History 

More  complete  information  on  graduate 
study  in  History  may  be  found  in  the  Depart- 
mental statement.  Graduate  Program  in 
History,  available  from  the  History  Office. 
Because  requirements  are  currently  under 
revision,  students  are  advised  to  consult  the 
most  recent  edition  of  this  statement. 

THE  DOCTOR  OF 
PHILOSOPHY  DEGREE 
PROGRAM 

The  Department  of  History  offers  doctoral 
work  in  four  major  areas  of  history:  Europe, 
Great  Britain,  United  States  and  Latin 
America.  Each  of  these  areas  is  divided  into 
various  sub-fields. 

On  admission  as  a  Ph.D.  candidate  each  stu- 
dent is  assigned  a  Guidance  Committee  to 
advise  and  approve  the  choice  of  doctoral 
fields  appropriate  to  the  student's  major 
interests.  The  candidate  chooses  an  area  of 
specialization,  and  within  this  area  a  major 
field. 


Course  Work 

Candidates  without  previous  graduate  train- 
ing: 15  courses  including  four  graduate  sem- 
inars. Candidates  with  an  M.A.  from  anoth- 
er institution:  eight  courses  in  the  600-700 
series  including  two  graduate  seminars. 

Language  proficiency 

Candidates  must  pass  the  departmental  ex- 
amination demonstrating  reading  ability  in 
one  foreign  language.  Students  specializing 
in  areas  for  which  knowledge  of  more  than 
one  foreign  language  is  normal  for  scholarly 
work  must  pass  the  examination  in  the  rele- 
vant languages. 

Preliminary  Comprehensive  Examination 
Candidates  must  pass  the  general  examina- 
tion in  four  fields  (major  area  of  specializa- 
tion and  three  supporting  fields).  At  least 
two  but  not  more  than  three  are  in  the  can- 
didate's area  of  specialization.  With  the  ap- 
proval of  the  major  adviser  and  of  the 
departmental  Graduate  Program  Director, 
the  candidate  may  offer  one  field  in  a 
department  other  than  history. 

Dissertation 

A  dissertation  is  required.  Candidates  must 
submit  and  defend  in  an  oral  examination 
an  acceptable  dissertation  on  a  topic  approv- 
ed by  the  candidate's  Dissertation  Commit- 
tee. Doctoral  degree  candidates  shall  com- 
plete all  requirements  within  six  calendar 
years  of  initial  registration  to  that  degree 
program  (if  admitted  without  the  Master's 
degree  or  its  equivalent)  or  within  four 
calendar  years  of  initial  registration  (if  ad- 
mitted vnth  the  Master's  degree  or  its 
equivalent). 

Residence 

Minimum:  full-time  residence  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  for  one  academic  year. 

THE  MASTER  OF  ARTS 
DEGREE  PROGRAM 

Each  M.A.  candidate  selects  a  major  field  of 
concentration  from  those  offered  by  the 
History  Department.  The  M.A.  fields  of- 
fered include  the  following:  United  States, 
Latin  America,  Europe,  Great  Britain,  Near 
and  Middle  East,  East  Asia,  History  of 
Science.  Selection  of  the  student's  adviser  is 
based  on  the  choice  of  a  field  of  concentra- 
tion. 

Language  proficiency 

All  M.A.  candidates  must  demonstrate  a 
reading  knowledge  in  ones  foreign  language. 
U.S.  history  specialists  may  substitute  profi- 
ciency in  an  alternative  tool  of  research. 
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Course  work 

1.  Each  student  must  complete  eight  courses 
in  the  600-700  series. 

2.  Students  may  write  a  Master's  thesis  for  8 
credits  as  a  substitute  for  two  courses  in 
the  600-700  series,  one  of  which  may  be  a 
seminar. 

3.  A  minimum  of  two  graduate  seminars  and 
one  course  in  historiography  must  be  com- 
pleted. 

4.  Four  courses  is  the  normal  permissible 
program  per  semester. 

Exammation 

The  candidate  must  pass  an  oral  examina- 
tion on  the  primary  field  of  interest  to  be 
conducted  by  a  three-member  examining 
committee.  All  students  are  expected  to 
complete  their  programs  within  a  three-year 
period  from  initial  registration. 

THE  MASTER  OF  ARTS 
PROGRAM  FOR  TEACHERS 

This  M.A.  degree  program  emphasizes  the 
special  needs  of  secondary  school  teachers;  it 
stresses  breadth  of  knowledge  rather  than 
concentration,  and  critical  reading  more 
than  the  development  of  research  tech- 
niques. 

The  student  is  required  to  complete  eight 
courses  at  least  four  of  which  must  be  at  the 
600-700  level.  Each  student's  program  is 
planned  vrith  reference  to  preparation  for 
teaching.  The  student  must  complete  a 
semester  course  entitled  "The  Teaching  of 
History,"  and  may  include  three  courses  in 
associated  disciplines  at  the  discretion  of  the 
adviser. 

Examinations  in  foreign  languages  are  not 
required  of  students  in  this  program,  yet  ad- 
mission to  certain  courses  in  the  history  of 
non- English  speaking  countries  ne  essitates  a 
competence  in  the  relevant  language. 

Nine  credits  is  the  minimum  program  per 
semester.  The  student  should  expect  to  com- 
plete his  or  her  program  within  a  three-year 
period. 

A  candidate  must  pass  an  oral  examination 
based,  in  consultation  with  the  adviser,  upon 
an  appropriate  range  of  his  or  her  graduate 
courses  including  "The  Teaching  of  His- 
tory "  Three  members  of  the  graduate  facul- 
ty vrill  conduct  the  examination.  Transfer  to 
the  regular  Master  of  Arts  program  may  be 
made  with  the  approval  of  the  department. 

(Note:  A  new  course  re-numbering  system  is 
in  effect  as  of  September  1977.  The  former 


number,  where  applicable,  is  in  parenthesis, 
follovring  the  new  number.) 

600  (701)  European  Historiography 
to  the  Enlightenment 

Critical  evaluation  of  the  techniques 
and  ideas  of  major  historians  and  in- 
fluential schools  of  historical  interpreta- 
tion from  the  Greeks  through  the  Ren- 
aissance. Mr.  Ware 
Credit,  4. 

601  (702)  European  Historiography; 
The  Enlightenment  to  the  Present 

Techniques  and  ideas  of  major  histor- 
ians and  influential  schools  of  historical 
interpretation,  and  the  relation  of  his- 
toriography to  the  intellectual  and  poli- 
tical history  of  modem  Europe. 

Mr.  Greenbaum,  Mr.  Johnston 
Credit,  4. 

602  (703)  American  Historiography 
Through  the  Civil  War 

Interpretations  of  major  themes  as  de- 
veloped in  the  works  of  leading  histor- 
ians. Mr.  Davis 
Credit,  4. 

603  (704)  American  Historiography; 
1865  to  the  Present 

Interpretations  of  major  themes  as  de- 
veloped in  the  works  of  leading  histor- 
ians. Mr.  McFarland 
Credit,  4. 

604  (706)  Latin  American  Historiography 

Techniques  and  interpretations  devel- 
oped by  representative  historians  from 
the  conquest  to  the  present.  Prerequi- 
site, reading  knowledge  of  Spanish  or 
Portuguese,  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Credit,  4.  Mr.  Potash 

605  (705)  Philosophy  of  History 

The  "philosophy  of  history"  both  as 
epistemology  and  as  a  method  of  ex- 
planation, and  a  comparison  of  the 
aims  of  history  and  the  sciences.  Analy- 
sis of  the  nature  of  history:  the  differ- 
ence between  truth  and  fact,  the  possi- 
bility of  objectivity,  and  the  theory  of 
historical  explanation.  Major  historians 
in  the  field  are  read,  from  Thucydides 
and  Augustine  to  Croce  and  Toynbee. 
Credit.  4.  Mr.  Johnston 

606  (707)   Late  Medieval  and  Renaissance 
Palaeography 

Instruction  in  reading  the  scripts  of 
original  dociunents.  Required  of  Ph.D. 
specialists  in  these  fields.  Mr.  Ilardi 

Credit,  4. 


611  (708)  Topics  in  Ancient  History  I 

The  Near  East  and  Greece.  Papers  may 
obtain  seminar  credit  vrith  instructor's 
approval.  Mr.  Kirk 

Credit,  4. 

612  (709)  Topics  in  Ancient  History  II 

Early  Italy  and  Rome,  to  the  end  of  the 
Empire  in  the  West.  Papers  may  obtain 
seminar  credit  with  instructor's  approv- 
al. Mr.  Kirk 

Credit,  4. 

613  (711)  Topics  in  Medieval  History 

Continuity  between  ancient  and  medi- 
eval civilization.  Prerequisites,  working 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  one  modem 
language  (German,  French,  Italian)  or 
permission  of  instructor. 
Credit,  4.  Mr.  Levris,  Mr.  Ware 

614  (712)  Topics  in  the  Age  of  the 
Renaissance  and  Reformation 

European  culture  and  institutions  be- 
tween 1300  and  1600.  A  working  know- 
ledge of  a  modem  European  language  is 
generally  required,  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Mr.  Ilardi 

Credit,  4. 

616  (713)  Topics  in  the  Age  of 
the  Enlightenment 

The  movement  of  ideas  in  Atlantic  civil- 
ization during  the  18th  century.  The 
mind  and  writings  of  representative 
European  and  American  thinkers.  Em- 
phasis on  politics,  religion,  science,  lit- 
erature and  the  arts.  Mr.  Greenbaum 
Credit,  4. 

621  (715)  Topics  in  Recent 
Euroj)ean  History 

Basic  developments  in  diplomatic,  po- 
litical, social,  and  economic  history 
since  1800.  Emphasis  on  organic  growth 
and  change.  Mr.  Gordon 

Credit,  4. 

622  (71)  Topics  in  World  War  II 
and  Aftermath 

Pre-nuclear  total  war  in  its  military  de- 
velopment and  its  political,  economic, 
and  social  ramifications  in  modem 
Western  society;  the  postwar  settle- 
ments and  their  effects.  Mr.  Gordon 
Credit,  4. 

623  (717)  Topics  in  the  Recent  Social 
History  of  Euroj>e 

The  social  changes  resulting  from  the 
industrialization  of  Europe  since  1815 
and  their  relationship  to  economic  and 
political  developments.  The  methods 
and  materials  needed  for  effective  work 
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in  recent  social  history.  A  series  of  short 
problems  illustrating  proper  utilization 
of  the  sources.  Mr.  Gordon 

Credit.  4- 

624  (718)  Topics  in  Nineteenth-Century 
Intellectual  History 

Selected  major  currents  in  European 
thought  since  the  French  Revolution, 
their  origins,  development,  and  in- 
fluence. Reading  knowledge  of  French 
or  German  desirable.  Mr.  Johnston 

Credit,  4. 

631  (714)  Topics  in  Tudor  and 
Stuart  England 

Selected  aspects  of  the  Tudor  age;  the 
interplay  of  social  and  political  factors 
involved  in  the  Stuart  Revolution.  Con- 
stitutional developments  emphasized. 
Credit,  4.  'At.  Shipley 

632  (719)  Topics  in  British  Imperial 
History  since  1783 

Aspects  of  such  general  topics  as  the 
problems  of  imperial  government  after 
the  American  Revolution,  the  Durham 
Report  and  the  growth  of  the  domi- 
nions, the  difficulties  and  effect  of  im- 
plantation of  British  institutions  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  the  lessening  of  British  con- 
trol and  the  Statute  of  Westminster, 
and  the  political  and  economic  impor- 
tance of  the  Commonwealth  in  world 
affairs.  Mr.  Wickwire,  Mrs.  Wickwire 
Credit,  4. 

633  (720)  Topics  in  Britain 
in  the  19th  Century 

Central  themes  and  topics.  Emphasis  on 
the  history  of  thought  in  its  relation  to 
political,  economic,  and  social  develop- 
ments. Mr.  Hemon 

Credit,  4. 

636  (721)  Topics  in  Russian  History 

Russia  in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries. 
Emphasis  on  Russian  and  Soviet  histor- 
iography.  Intensive  reading  and  analy- 
ses of  selected  topics. 
Credit.  4.  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  McNeal 

637  (722)  Topics  in  Modern 
Spanish  History 

Spanish    history    from    the   end    of   the 
reign   of   Philip    II    to   the   end   of  the 
Spanish  Civil  War. 
Credit.  4. 

638  (723)  Topics  in  Modern  Italy 
Selected  topics   in    19th   and   20th  cen- 
turies    Italian     history,     including     the 
Ri.sorgimento,    Church   and  State,   par- 
liamentary politics,   Marxism,   and  Fas- 


cism.   A  working  knowledge  of  Italian 
required,  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Credit,  4.  Mr.  Sarti 

646  (730)  Topics  in  Early 
American  History 

Colonial    America   from    discovery   and 
settlement  of  the  New  World  through 
the  Federalist  era. 
Credit,  4.  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Bemhard 

647  (731)  Topics  in  the  Era  of  the 
Confederation  and  the  Constitution 

The  formative  years  of  the  American 
nation;  the  evolution  of  federal  and 
state  constitutions;  basic  political  issues 
and  conflicts;  the  pattern  of  economic 
and  social  development. 
Credit,  4.  Mr.  Bemhard,  Mr.  Davis 

648  (732)  Topics  in  the  National  Period 

A    reading    course.    Basic    features    of 
American  political,  social,  and  econom- 
ic history  from  the  rise  of  Jeffersonian- 
ism  to  the  Civil  War. 
Credit,  4.  Mr.  Cantor,  Mr.  Richards 

649  (733)  Topics  in  the  American 
Civil  War  Era 

Analysis  and  interpretation  of  slavery 
and  abolition.  Southern  nationalism, 
the  breakdown  of  national  parties, 
causes  of  the  War,  wartime  politics  and 
the  War's  impact.  Mr.  Dates 

Credit,  4. 

650  (734)  Topics  in  the  Gilded  Age 

Investigation  of  national  re-unification, 
Grantism,  dead  center  politics,  genteel 
reform,  the  new  industrialism  and  bus- 
iness leadership,  labor  and  agrarian 
problems.  Mr.  McFarland 

Credit,  4. 

651  (735)  Topics  in  the  Progressive  Era 
of  the  United  States 

Emphasis  on  the  political,   social,   eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  aspects  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Era;   analysis  of  the  interpreta- 
tions of  historians  and  others. 
Credit,  4.         Mr.  Tager,  Mr.  Thompson 

652  (736)  Topics  in  American 
Diplomatic  History 

Readings  in  the  primary  and  secondary 
sources     for    the    study    of    important 
phases  in  American  diplomacy. 
Credit,  4.  Mr.  Hart 

653  (737)  Topics  in  the  United  States 
Between  the  World  Wars 

Major  issues  in  American  political,  so- 
cial, and  economic  life  between  the  two 
World  Wars.  Mr.  Quint,  Mr.  Wyman 
Credit.  4. 


655  (738)  Topics  in  United  States 
Intellectual  History 

Specific  aspects  of  such  general  topics  as 
the  American  adaptation  of  the  Euro- 
pean heritage,  the  growth  of  the  con- 
cept of  Americanism,  the  emergence  of 
patrician  leadership,  the  achievement 
of  realistic  democracy,  the  triumph  of 
nationalism,  the  assertion  of  in- 
dividualism in  a  corporate  society,  and 
the  scientific-humanistic  culture  con- 
flict. Mr.  Boyer,  Mr.  Cantor, 
Credit,  4.      Mr.  Nissenbaum,  Mr.  Quint 

656  (739)  Topics  in  Massachusetts  History 

Development  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  its  relationship  to  regional  and  na- 
tional institutions  and  thought  from 
early  colonial  times  to  the  present. 
Abundant  primary  and  secondary 
source  materials.  A  foundation  for  fur- 
ther research.  Mr.  Nissenbaum 
Credit,  4. 

657  (740)  Topics  in  United  States 
Urban  History 

TTie   origins  of  the   modem   American 
city  and  the  complex  problems  engen- 
dered by  large-scale  urbanization. 
Credit,  4.  Mr.  Tager 

658  (741)  Topics  in  American 
Social  History 

A  behavioral  approach  to  the  history  of 
American  society:   the  family,   religion, 
ethnicity,   socialization  of  children,   ex- 
planations of  social  change,  etc. 
Credit.  4.  Mr.  DePillis 

671   (745)  Topics  in  Modern  and 
Contemporary  Latin  America 

Political,  economic,  social,  and  ideolo- 
gical forces  in  the  history  of  Latin 
America  since  independence.  Reading 
knowledge  of  Spanish  or  Portuguese  de- 
sirable. Mr.  Potash 
Credit.  4. 

676  (748)  Topics  in  Islamic  and  Modern 
Middle-Eastern  History  and  Politics 

Readings  in  primary  and  secondary 
sources  for  the  study  of  important 
aspects  of  Islamic  and  Middle  Eastern 
development.  Prerequisite,  permission 
of  instructor.  Mr.  Kirk 

Credit,  4. 

691   (710)  Topics  in  History 

Readings,  discussions,  reports. 

Credit.  4. 

696  (700)  Special  Problems  in  History 

Directed  reading,  research  or  writing 
for  qualified  students.  May  be  taken  in 
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conjunction     with     an     undergraduate 
course.     Permission    of    instructor    re- 
quired. 
Credit,  1-6. 

699  (800)  Master's  Thesis 

Maximum  credit,  8. 

700  (751)  Seminar  in  Medieval  History 

Training  in  historical   research.    Prere- 
quisite, permission  of  instructor. 
Credit,  4.  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Ware 

701  (752)  Seminar  in  Renaissance 
and  Reformation 

Training  in   historical   research.    Prere- 
quisite, permission  of  instructor. 
Credit,  4  each  semester;  total  credit,  4. 

Mr.  Ilardi 

703  (753)  Seminar  in  the  Enlightenment 

Training  in  historical  research.   Prere- 
quisite, permission  of  instructor. 
Credit,  4.  Mr.  Greenbaum 

711  (754)  Seminar  in  18th-Century 
Britain 

Training  in  historical   research.    Prere- 
quisite, permission  of  instructor. 
Credit,  4.  Mr.  Wickwire 

712  (755)  Seminar  in  Modem 
English  History 

Research  on  selected  topics,  1890-1940. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 
Credit,  4.  Mr.  Hemon 

716  (756)  Seminar  in  Modern  Germany 

Training  in  historical  research.    Prere- 
quisite, permission  of  instructor. 
Credit,  4.  Mr.  Gordon 

717  (757)  Seminar  in  Modern  France 

Training  in  historical   research.    Prere- 
quisite, permission  of  instructor. 
Credit,  4.  Mr.  Rearick 

718  (758)  Seminar  in  Russian  History 

Training  in  historical  research.   Prere- 
quisite, permission  of  instructor. 
Credit,  4.  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  McNeal 

719  (759)  European  Politics  and 
Diplomacy  Since  1815 

Training  in  historical  research  and  an 
introduction  to  the  relationships  among 
European  nations  in  a  critical  period. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 
Credit,  4.  Mr.  Swartz 

731  (761)  Seminar  in  Early 
American  History 

Training  in   historical   research.    Prere- 
quisite, permission  of  instructor. 
Credit,  4.  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Bemhard 


732  (762)  Seminar  in  the  Age  of 
Jacksonian  Democracy 

Training  in   historical   research.    Prere- 
quisite, permission  of  instructor. 
Credit,  4.  Mr.  Richards 

733  (763)  Seminar  in  the  Civil  War 
and  Reconstruction 

Training  in   historical   research.    Prere- 
quisite, permission  of  instructor. 
Credit,  4.  Mr.  Gates 

734  (764)  Seminar  in  the  Westward 
Movement  of  the  United  States 
Training  in  historical   research.    Prere- 
quisite, permission  of  instructor. 
Credit,  4.  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  DePillis 

735  (765)  Seminar  in  the  Progressive 
Era  in  the  United  States 

Training  in   historical   research.    Prere- 
quisite, permission  of  instructor. 
Credit,  4.  Mr.  Quint 

736  (766)  Seminar  in  the  United  States 
Between  the  World  Wars 

Training  in   historical   research.    Prere- 
quisite, permission  of  instructor. 
Credit,  4.  Mr.  Quint 

738  (767)  Seminar  in  American 
Diplomatic  History 

Training  in  historical   research.    Prere- 
quisite, permission  of  instructor. 
Credit,  4.  Mr.  Hart 

739  (768)  Seminar  in  American 
Intellectual  History  to  the  Civil  War 

Training  in  historical   research.    Prere- 
quisite, permission  of  instructor. 
Credit,  4.     Mr.  Cantor.  Mr.  Nissenbaum 

740  (769)  Seminar  in  American 
Intellectual  History  Since  the 
Civil  War 

Training  in  historical  research.    Prere- 
quisite, permission  of  instructor. 
Credit,  4.  Mr.  Quint 

751  (770)  Seminar  in  the  Colonial 
History  of  Latin  America 

Training  in   historical   research.    Prere- 
quisite, permission  of  instructor. 
Credit,  4. 

752  (771)  Seminar  in  Argentine  History 

Training  in  historical   research.    Prere- 
quisite, permission  of  instructor. 
Credit,  4.  Mr.  Potash 

753  (772)  Seminar  in  Mexican  History 

Training  in   historical   research.    Prere- 
quisite, permission  of  instructor. 
Credit,  4.  Mr.  Potash 


761   (780)  Seminar  in  Islamic  and  Modern 
Middle  Eastern  History  and  Politics 

Training  in  historical  research.  Prere- 
quisite, permission  of  instructor.  Read- 
ing knowledge  of  a  European  language 
highly  desirable.  Mr.  Kirk 

Credit,  4. 

771   (789)  Seminar  on  the  Art  and 
Technique  of  Biography 

The  human  side  of  history.  An  appre- 
ciation of  biographical  literature;  how 
to  write  biography.  Students  read  and 
discuss  several  provocative  biographies 
to  see  how  the  professionals  put  their 
books  together.  Students  prepare  bio- 
graphical accounts  of  historical  figures, 
drawing  from  letters,  diaries,  private 
journals,  memoirs,  and  recollections. 
Credit,  4.  Mr.  Gates 

791  (750)  Research  Seminar  in  History 

Training  in   historical   research.    Prere- 
quisite, permission  of  instructor. 
Credit,  4. 

899  (900)  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  10. 
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Graduate  Faculty 

Helen  R.  Vaznaian,  Professor  and 
Graduate  Program  Director,  B.S.,  State 
College,  Framingham,  1946;  M.Ed., 
Boston  University,  1951;  Ph.D.,  Connec- 
ticut, 1973. 

Irene  Nystrom  Alschuler,  Adjunct  In- 
structor, B.S.,  University  of  Utah,  1961; 
M.A.,  Stanford  University,  1963;  M.A., 
San  Francisco  State  College,  1965;  Ed.D., 
New  York  at  Albany,  1972. 

Nylda  Lopez-Ansari,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Inter  American  University,  San  Ger- 
man, Puerto  Rico,  1954;  M.S.,  Penn- 
sylvania State,  1958;  Ph.D.,  Honda  State, 
1969. 

Kenneth  A.  Ertel,  Adjunct  Professor, 
B.S.,  Minnesota,  1953;  M.Ed.,  Eastern 
Washington  College  of  Education,  1960; 
Ed.D.,  Washington  State,  1967. 

Mary  E.  Green,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
Framingham  State,  1956;  M.Ed.,  Boston 
State,  1960;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1968. 

Jack  Hruska,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.,  Michigan  State,  1956;  M.A.,  Col- 
orado State  College,  1960;  Ph.D., 
Michigan  State,  1969. 

Aurelia  Toyer  Miller,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Bluefield  State,  1938;  M.A.,  Atlanta, 
1942;  Ph.D..  New  York  University,  1952. 

Billie  G.  Murphy,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Blue  Mountain,  1951;  M.S., 
Alabama,  1952;  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State, 
1972. 

Marion  A.  Niederpruem,  Professor,  B.S., 
New  York  at  Buffalo,  1935;  M.S.,  New 
York  University,  1944;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Michigan,  1956. 

Anne  H.  Rideout,  Professor,  B.S.,  Middle 
Tennessee  State,  1959;  M.A.,  Connecticut, 
1968;  Ed.D.,  Massachusetts,  1974. 

Warren  F.  Schumacher,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, B.A.,  Cathedral,  1952;  J. CD., 
Gregorian  University  (Italy),  1961;  M.S., 
lona,  1967. 

Harriet  Wright,  Professor,  B.S.,  Fram- 
ingham State,  1940;  M.S.,  University  of  Il- 
linois, 1949;  M.P.H.,  Columbia  University, 
1968. 

The  Division  of  Home  Economics  grants  a 
Master  of  Science  degree  to  those  who  com 
plete  one  of  its  several  graduate  programs  of 
study  which   are   designed   to   facilitate   the 


development  of  personal  and  professional 
competencies  essential  to  the  thrust  of  Home 
Economics,  namely  the  improvement  of  in- 
dividual e^nd  family  life  in  a  changing  socie- 
ty. Specifically  the  programs  of  study  pre- 
pare students  for  a  variety  of  professional 
positions  in  education,  in  government  and 
business,  in  Cooperative  Extension  and 
community  services.  In  consultation  with  a 
graduate  adviser  and/or  Guidance  Commit- 
tee, an  individualized,  interdisciplinary  pro- 
gram is  developed  in  accord  with  the  stu- 
dent's academic  background,  major  content 
area  of  interest,  and  future  professional 
goals. 

A  candidate  must  have  an  accredited  bac- 
calaureate degree  in  Home  Economics  or  in 
a  related  root  discipline  and  the  approval  of 
the  Admissions  Committee  of  the  Graduate 
Faculty  of  the  Division  of  Home  Economics. 
Acceptance  also  depends  upon  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  general  regulations  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  the  University.  Adequate 
study  basic  to  an  academic  area  of  emphasis 
may  be  a  prerequisite  to  graduate  work  in  a 
panicular  program. 

Additional  information  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  Graduate  Program  Director, 
Division  of  Home  Economics. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

(Note:  A  new  course  re-numbering  system  is 
in  effect  as  of  September  1977.  The  former 
number,  where  applicable,  is  in  parenthesis, 
after  the  new  number.) 

510  (565)  History  of  Costume 

Western  costume  from  ancient  civiliza- 
tion to  the  present;  the  relationship  of 
clothing  to  the  period.  Study  tours.  Pre- 
requisite, HOM  EC  125. 

540  (681)  Adult  Education 
in  Home  Economics 

Organization  of  material,  and  selection, 
use,  and  evaluation  of  teaching  techni- 
ques suited  to  group  work  with  adoles- 
cents and  adults.  Credit  toward  meeting 
state  standards  for  teachers  and  ADA. 
requirements.  Prerequisite,  minimum 
of  6  credits  in  major  area. 

600  (661)  Apparel  Design 

Patterns  and  fitting  problems:  develop- 
ment and  use  of  master  pattern  in  ex- 
ecuting original  designs.  One  class 
hour,  two  2-hour  laboratories.  Prere- 
quisite, HOM  EC  259  or  permission  of 
instructor. 


605  (642)  Textiles 

Analysis  and  evaluation  of  recent  scien- 
tific and  technical  developments  in  fi- 
bers and  finishes.  Prerequisite,  HOM 
EC  240. 

620  (720)  Economics  of  the  Family 

In-depth  analysis  of  families  as  produc- 
ing and  consuming  units.  Students  de- 
velop a  framework  for  understanding 
the  role  of  the  family  in  the  economy  of 
the  United  States. 

625  (725)  The  Consumer  and 

Contemporary  Economic  Problems 

An  analysis  of  contemporary  economic 
problems  affecting  consumers.  Each 
student  selects  for  study  and  discussion 
a  major  contemporary  issue  of  concern 
to  consumers. 

640  (740)  Recent  Research  in 
Home  Economics 

A  review  of  recent  multi-disciplinary  re- 
search in  the  subject  matter  emphases 
indigenous  to  Home  Economics/Hu- 
man Ecology. 

650  (750)  Clothing  and  Human  Behavior 

The  application  of  theories  of  human 
behavior  such  as  social  stratification, 
reference  group  theory,  role  theory, 
personality  theories,  and  the  theory  of 
collective  behavior  as  they  apply  to 
clothing  and  dress. 

660  (682)  Curriculum  and  Methods 
in  Home  Economics 

Organization,  scope,  and  sequence  of 
learning  experiences  in  home  economics 
education.  Philosophy  and  content  of 
curriculum,  development  of  resource 
units,  and  methods  of  teaching. 
Prerequisites,  Psych  601,  563  and 
Educa  251. 
Credit.  4. 

665  (760)  Practicum  in  Supervision  in 
Home  Economics  Education 

Includes  field  supervision  of  undergrad- 
uate student  teachers  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics and  participation  in  the  under- 
gjraduate  Senior  Seminar  that  accom- 
panies student  teaching.  Experience  in 
all  phases  of  developmental  supervisory 
responsibilities. 

699  (800)  Master's  Thesis 

Individual  research. 
Credit.  6-70. 

700  Special  Problems  in  an  Area 
of  Home  Economics 

Credit,  1-6. 
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Hotel,  Restaurant  and  Travel  Administration 


Graduate  Faculty 

Stevenson  W.  Fletcher,  III,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Hotel,  Restaurant  and  Travel  Administra- 
tion. B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State,  1960;  M.S.. 
1964;  Ph.D..  Massachusetts,  1970. 

Morton  Backer,  Professor  of  Accounting. 

Joseph  L.  Balintfy,  Professor  of  General 
Business  and  Finance. 

Norman  G.  Cournoyer,  Professor,  J.D., 
American  University  Law  School,  1955; 
M.B.A.,  Massachusetts,  1962;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

Carl  Dennler,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Accoun- 
ting. 

Arthur  Elkins,  Associate  Professor  of 
Management. 

Charles  E.  Eshbach,  Professor,  B.S., 
Massachusetts,  1937;  M.P.A.,  Harvard, 
1959;  M.S.,  Massachusetts,  1964. 

Frederick  E.  Finch,  Professor  of  Manage- 
ment. 

Joseph  A.  Litterer,  Professor  of  Manage- 
ment. 

Peter  B.  Manning,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Vermont,  1957;  M.S.,  Rhode  Island, 
1961;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota, 
1969. 

Jane  F.  McCullough,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Ohio  University,  1943;  M.S.,  1953. 

Gordon  W.  Paul,  Professor  of  Marketing. 

Abraham  Pizam,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Hebrew  University,  1963;  M.P.A., 
New  York  University,  1965;  Ph.D.,  Cor- 
nell, 1970. 

George  Schwartz,  Professor  of  Marketing 

Jack  S.  Wolf,  Professor  of  Marketing 

Albert  L.  Wrisley,  Jr.,  Professor,  B.S., 
Cornell,  1950;  M.A.,  Michigan  State, 
1963;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts,  1971. 

THE  MASTER  OF  SQENCE 
DEGREE  PROGRAM 

The  Department  of  Hotel,  Restaurant  and 
Travel  Admirnstration  jointly  writh  the 
School  of  Business  Administration  offers  a 
program  leading  to  the  M.S.  degree  in 
Hotel,  Restaurant  and  Travel  Administra- 
tion. The  program  is  designed  for  students 
whose  undergraduate  education  is  primarily 
in  hotel  and  restaurant  management,  busi- 
ness administration  and  related  fields.  The 
program  includes  courses  in  Hotel,  Restaur- 


ant and  Travel  Administration  and  Business 
Administration,  which  develop  the  student's 
analytical  and  research  abilities.  The  degree 
requirements  are: 

1.  Basic  course  work  in  economics,  mathe- 
matics, statistics,  computer  methods,  ac- 
counting, management,  finance,  marketing, 
and  Hotel,  Restaurant  and  Travel  Adminis- 
tration. Students  having  deficiencies  in  any 
of  these  areas  are  required  to  complete  ap- 
propriate Foundation  Courses  described 
elsewhere  in  this  catalog  under  Business  Ad- 
ministration. Students  lacking  a  background 
in  Hotel,  Restaurant  and  Travel  Admin- 
istration are  required  to  complete  HRTA 
591  and/or  other  appropriate  Hotel,  Res- 
taurant and  Travel  Administration  courses. 

2.  All  candidates  shall  complete  the  follow- 
ing courses:  BA  656/657,  BA  711,  BA  722, 
BA  751,  HRTA  691,  HRTA  620,  HRTA  630 
and  HRTA  640. 

3.  All  candidates  shall  complete  at  least  two 
electives  from  the  500,  600  and  700  level 
offering  in  the  Department  of  Hotel,  Res- 
taurant and  Travel  Administration  or  School 
of  Business  Administration.  Electives  from 
other  departments  may  be  chosen,  vrith  the 
consent  of  the  adviser. 

4.  The  candidate  must  pass  an  oral  ex- 
amination based  upon  his  or  her  graduate 
work.  Three  members  of  the  graduate  facul- 
ty conduct  the  examination. 

Application 

Application  for  Graduate  Study  should  be 
made  directly  through  the  Dean  of  the  Grad- 
uate School,  as  described  elsewhere  in  this 
Bulletin.  A  complete  application  consists  of 
(a)  the  application  form,  (b)  two  references, 
(c)  two  sets  of  official  transcripts  of  all  col- 
lege-level work,  and  (d)  an  official  score  re- 
port on  the  Graduate  Management  Admis- 
sion Test  (GMAT).  Information  on  the 
GMAT  may  be  obtained  from  the  Educa- 
tional Testing  Service,  20  Nassau  Street, 
Princeton,  NJ  08540.  Application  deadlines 
are  found  elsewhere  in  this  Bulletin.  Action 
is  taken  immediately  upon  receipt  of  a  com- 
plete application  by  the  Graduate  School. 

Standards  for  admission  are  consistent  with 
those  described  earlier  in  this  Bulletin.  A 
minimum  GMAT  score,  as  determined  by 
the  Program  Admission  Committee,  must  be 
obtained  by  all  applicants.  Foreign  students 
are  not  exempt  from  this  requirement.  Reco 
mmended  are  use  of  one  of  the  commercially 
available  study  guides,  and  taking  the 
GMAT  as  early  as  possible  in  order  to  allow 
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time  for  retaking  the  exam  without  delaying 
the  admissions  process.  For  applicants  desir- 
ing entry  in  the  Summer  Session  or  Fall 
semester,  the  GMAT  application  must  be  at 
the  Educational  Testing  Service  before  the 
scheduled  examination  date  in  March. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

(Note:  A  new  course  re-numbering  system  is 
in  effect  as  of  September  1977.  The  former 
number,  where  applicable,  is  in  parenthesis, 
after  the  new  number.) 

591  (590)  Seminar  in  Hotel  and 
Food  Service  Administration 

The  areas  of  importance  to  the  opera- 
tion of  a  hotel  or  food  service  operation. 
Mr.  Wrisley 

620  (702)  Planning  and  Decision  Models 
for  the  Hospitality  Industries 

The  application  of  planning  and  deci- 
sion models  to  management  problems 
of  the  hospitality  industries.  Elmphasis 
on  analytical  and  quantitative  decision 
models.  Mr.  Wrisley 

630  (703)  Market  and  Economic 
Feasibility  Studies  in  the 
Hospitality  Industries 

The  identification  and  description  of 
factors  which  affect  a  proposed  new 
hotel  or  restaurant  and  the  develop- 
ment of  pro  forma  statements  projec- 
ting costs  and  profits  for  such  ventures. 
Mr.  Cournoyer 

640  (704)  Management  Information 

Systems  for  the  Hospitality  Industries 

The  design  and  implementation  of 
various  management  information  sys- 
tems within  hospitality  industry  opera- 
tions, and  their  implications  for  man- 
agement organization,  planning  and 
control. 

650  (705)  Economics  of  Tourism 

The  dimensions  of  tourism,  markets, 
travel  trends.  Economics,  social  and 
cultural  implications.  Socio-economic 
models  and  measurements  of  the  conse- 
quences of  tourism  on  a  region. 

691   (701)  Seminar  in  Personnel  and 
Industrial  Relations  in  the 
Hospitality  Field 

Personnel  techniques  and  industrial  re- 
lations practices  in  hotels  and  restaur- 
ants. Initiating  and  accommodating 
change,  individual  and  organizational 
within  the  hotel  or  restaurant. 

Mr.  Cournoyer 
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693  (706)  Seminar  in  Facilities 
Programming  for  the 
Hospitality  Industries 

Principles  and  concepts  from  related 
disciplines  as  they  apply  to  the  planning 
and  operation  of  lodging  and  feeding 
facilities.  Emphasis  on  techniques  for 
computer-assisted  solutions. 

Mr.  Fletcher 

699  (800)  Master's  Thesis 


Graduate  Faculty 

Hugh  J.  Miser,  Professor  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Industrial  Engineering  and 
Operations  Research,  B.S.,  Vanderbilt, 
1938;  M.A,,  Armour  Institute  of 
Technology,  1940;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State, 
1946. 

Robert  D.  Davis,  Associate  Professor  and 
Graduate  Program  Director,  B.S.,  Trinity 
College,  1956;  Ph.D.,  Northwestern,  1968. 

Joseph  L.  Balintfy,  Professor  of  General 
Business  and  Finance. 

William  J.  Duffy,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  University  of  Michigan,  1955;  M.S., 
1969;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

Richard  J.  Giglio,  Professor,  B.S., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1959;  M.S.,  Stanford,  1964;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Frank  C.  Kaminsky,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Connecticut,  1961;  M.S.,  North- 
western, 1964;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

Klaus  E.  Kroner,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  College  of  Wooster,  1949;  B.E.E., 
New  York  University,  1957;  M.S., 
American  International,  1962. 

Robert  F.  Rikkers,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Grinnell  College,  1961;  M.S.,  Nor- 
thwestern, 1964;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

Edward  J.  Rising,  Professor,  B.M.E., 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  1950; 
M.M.E.,  Syracuse  University.  1954;  Ph.D., 
State  University  of  Iowa,  1959. 

Richard  W.  Trueswell,  Professor,  M.E., 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  1952; 
M.S. I.E.,  1958;  Ph.D.,  Northwestern, 
1964. 

The  graduate  program  in  Industrial  Engin- 
eering and  Operations  Research  centers  its 
attention  on  modem  developments,  both 
theoretical  and  applied,  not  only  in  the  clas- 
sical case  of  the  field,  but  also  its  current  ex- 


The  Ph.D.  offered  by  the  program  can  em- 
phasize industrial  engineering,  operations 
research,  manufacturing  and  production, 
human-factors  engineering,  or  an  area  of 
mutual  interest  to  student  and  faculty.  Mi- 
nor areas  of  specialization  are  available  in 
data  processing  and  information-handling 
systems  and  in  areas  outside  the  Department 
such  as  computer  science,  business  adminis- 
tration, engineering  (all  majors),  statistics, 
economics,  and  mathematics.  Although  not 
formally   established    as   a   major   or   minor 


area  of  study  it  is  possible  to  concentrate  on 
the  study  of  health-care  delivery  systems  and 
other  selected  topical  areas.  The  require- 
ments for  the  Ph.D.  degree  are  those  de- 
scribed in  this  catalog  under  the  general  re- 
quirements for  the  Ph.D.  degree. 

A  master's  thesis  is  optional.  If  no  thesis  is 
written,  a  special  project  must  be  completed, 
bringing  the  minimum  total  nimiber  of 
credits  required  to  33  rather  than  30  as  un- 
der the  thesis  program.  Industrial  Engineer- 
ing and  Operations  Research  graduate  stu- 
dents may  select  theoretical  or  applied  re- 
search projects  related  to  either  the  indus- 
trial-financial sector  or  the  public  sector; 
projects  in  the  public  sector  may  be  con- 
cerned vidth  health-care  delivery,  the  envir- 
onment, power,  transportatin,  community 
service,  or  other  subjects. 

The  Department  requires  no  foreign-lang- 
uage reading  competency  for  the  doctoral 
degree. 

Additional  information  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

Independent  study  (596,  696,  796,  896), 
Special  Topics  (497,  597,  697,  797,  897), 
and  experimental  courses  (590,  690,  790, 
890)  are  additional  courses  which  are  offered 
when  demand  exists  and  staff  is  available; 
credit  for  these  courses  will  be  determined  by 
the  Faculty  in  accordance  with  current 
Graduate  School  policy. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

(Note:  A  new  course  re-numbering  system  is 
in  effect  as  of  September  1977.  The  former 
number,  where  applicable,  is  in  parenthesis, 
after  the  new  nimiber.) 

541  (641)  Hospital  Industrial 
Engineering  I 

Introduction  to  the  application  of  in- 
dustrial engineering  techniques  to 
hospital  management.  Emphasis  on  the 
institution  of  industrial  engineering 
programs  in  hospitals  and  the  choice  of 
suitable  projects.  Guest  lecturers. 

Mr.  Rising 

542  (642)  Hospital  Industrial 
Engineering  II 

A  projects  course  based  upon  material 
covered  in  IE/OR  541 .  A  study  is  first 
made  of  previous  industrial  engineering 
projects  in  hospitals;  each  student  then 
conducts  a  project  of  his  own  in  a  local 
hospital.  Prerequisite,  IE/OR  541. 

Mr.  Rising 
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556  Data  Processing  and  Information 
Handling  Systems 

Principles  and  applications  of  data-pro- 
cessing and  electronic  computer  systems 
for  use  by  industrial  engineers  as  a  man- 
agement tool  for  control  and  decision 
making.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  Trueswell 

560  (660)  Safety  Engineering 

Occupational  health  and  safety  for  in- 
dustrial engineers.  Especial  attention 
directed  toward  requirements  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

561  Design  Man-Machine  Systems  II 
Human  factors  data  applications  to 
design  of  equipment  and  industrial  ur- 
ban and  vehicle  environment.  Decision 
processes,  communication.  Problems  of 
layout  in  industry,  hospitals,  etc.  In- 
volves more  complex  problem  applica- 
tions than  IE/OR  460.  Three  class 
hours  include  lectures,  demonstrations, 
and  experiments.  Project  option.  Prere- 
quisite IE/OR  460  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  Duffy 

575  (675)  Job  Evaluation 

The  principles  used  to  determine  an 
evaluation  of  all  occupations  in  order  to 
establish  an  equitable  rating  between 
them,  to  establish  sound  wage  and  sal- 
ary policies. 
Credit,  2.  Mr.  Duffy 

577  (677)  Layout  and  Design 
of  Industrial  Facilities 

The  principles  applying  to  plant  layout, 
materials  handling,  and  plant  location. 
Modes  of  layout  presentations  illus- 
trated by  means  of  a  student  project. 
Prerequisite,  IE/OR  478  or  permission 
of  instructor.  Mr.  Kroner 

582  (682)  Work  Simplification 

The  principles  involved  in  the  simpli- 
fication of  means  of  doing  work  and  in 
the  application  and  use  of  these  princi- 
ples. One  class  hour,  one  3-hour  labor- 
atory period. 
Credit,  2.  Mr.  Duffy 

699  (800)  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  i-6. 

701  Industrial  Engineering  and 
Operations  Research 

A  series  of  seminars  on  current,  or  re- 
cent, research  conducted  by  faculty, 
graduate     students,      and/or     invited 


lecturers.  Required  course  for  all  Indus- 
trial   Engineering   and   Operations   Re- 
search  graduate   students  regardless  of 
background. 
Credit,  1. 

720  Advanced  Topics  in 
Operations  Research  I 

Theory  and  application  of  linear  pro- 
gramming. Includes  formulation  of  lin- 
ear programming  models,  simplex,  re- 
vised simplex  and  dual  simplex  algor- 
ithms, duality,  parametric  procedures, 
interpretation  of  results,  and  the  de- 
composition principle.  Prerequisite, 
permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Giglio,  Mr.  Rikkers 

722  Advanced  Topics  in 
Operations  Research  II 

Applications  and  solution  techniques 
for  transshipment  and  discrete  pro- 
gramming problems;  included  are 
primal-dual  algorithms  for  transship- 
ment problems,  primal  and  dual  cut- 
ting plane,  branch  and  bound,  and 
heuristic  algorithms  for  discrete  pro- 
grams. Prerequisite,  IE/OR  720  or 
equivalent.  Mr.  Balintfy,  Mr.  Davis 

Mr.  Giglio,  Mr.  Rikkers 

724  Non-Linear  and 

Dynamic  Programming 

Theory  and  methods  required  to  solve 
non-linear  problems:  Kuhn-Tucker 
theory,  quadratic,  separable  and  geo- 
metric programming  gradient  tech- 
niques, and  dynamic  programming.  Al- 
so methods  of  stochastic  programming 
are  surveyed.  Formulations  and  appli- 
cations are  stressed  and  case  examples 
are  presented.  Prerequisite,  IE/OR 
720. 

Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Giglio,  Mr.  Rikkers 

726  Operations  Research  Application 

Introduction  to  the  practice  of  opera- 
tions research.  Cases  from  the  litera- 
ture, the  instructor's  experience,  and 
backgrounds  of  government,  industry, 
and  education.  Field  work  on  an  actual 
case.  Prerequisites,  IE/OR  720  (concur- 
rent), or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Giglio,  Mr.  Miser 

728  Recent  Developments  in 

Mathematical  Programming 

In-depth  study  of  the  theory  and/or  ap- 
plication of  recent  developments  in 
mathematical  programming.  Prerequi- 
sites, IE/OR  722  and  724. 

Mr,  Davis,  Mr.  Giglio,  Mr.  Rikkers 


751  Design  for  Production 

The  analysis  of  the  factors  and  tech- 
niques, theoretical  and  practical,  invol- 
ved in  the  effective  design  of  production 
systems.  Prerequisite,  basic  knowledge 
of  statistics  and  operations  research. 

Mr.  Davis 

752  Mechanization  and  Automation 

Investigation  and  analysis  of  the  plan- 
ning and  control  problems  associated 
with  the  mechanization  and  automation 
of  production  systems.  Prerequisite,  ba- 
sic knowledge  of  the  area. 

753  Methods  of  Measurement 
of  Human  Work 

Analysis  of  physiological  and/or  psycho- 
logical aspects  of  work  situations. 
Learning,  skilled  performance,  decision 
processes.  3  class  hours,  lectures  and 
projects.  Prerequisite,  permission  of 
instructor.  Mr.  Duffy 

754  Advanced  Topics  in 
Engineering  Economy 

An  integrated  treatment  of  elements  of 
engineering  economy,  economics,  ac- 
counting, finance  and  operations  re- 
search to  provide  a  unified  background 
for  economics  decision-making.  Pre- 
requisites, background  in  economics, 
engineering  mathematics,  and  elemen- 
tary probability  theory. 

Mr.  Giglio 

755  Quality  Control  and 
Reliability  Engineering 

Current  methods  and  techniques  in 
quality  control  and  reliability  will  be 
developed  and  discussed  with  emphjisis 
being  placed  on  the  application  of  these 
principles.  Prerequisite,  IE/OR  572. 

Mr.  Rikkers,  Mr.  Rising 

756  Advanced  Topics  in  Data  Processing 

Probability  theory  and  information 
theory,  components  and  operation  of 
analog  and  digital  computers,  the  anal- 
ysis of  large-scale  data-processing  sys- 
tems as  applied  to  the  functioning  of  or- 
ganizational control  systems.  Prerequi- 
site, IE/OR  556.  Mr.  Trueswell 

757  Human  Factors  Desigfn  Engfineering 

The  design  of  engineering  systems,  ma- 
chines, consumer  goods,  etc.  which  ac- 
commodate the  characteristics  of  the 
human  users,  operators  and  maintain- 
ers.  Methods  are  developed  for  obtain- 
ing data  about  human  performance, 
preferences,  tolerances,  and  group  be- 
havior   needed    in    engineering    design 
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problems.  The  case  method  is  used  with 
comprehensive  readings  in  the  litera- 
ture. Student  projects  relating  to  hu- 
man factors  in  design  are  encouraged. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Duffy 

758  Design  of  Closely-Confined 

Manned-0|)erations  Stations  (OE  781) 
Introductory  anatomy  and  physiology; 
respiration,  effects  of  various  air  com- 
position and  pressures  on  efficiency, 
console  design,  anthropometry,  work 
place  layout;  design  of  controls,  pyscho- 
logical  and  physiological  effects  of  work 
in  confined  spaces;  system  design  and 
allocation  of  function.  Three  class 
hours,  one  2-hour  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisite,  IE/OR  757  or  permission 
of  instructor.  Mr.  Duffy 

Credit,  4. 

761  Data  Processing  Systems 
Analysis  and  Design 

Analysis  and  design  of  small,  medium, 
and  large-scale  electronic  data  process- 
ing systems.  Real-time  systems  applica- 
tions currently  in  use  and  proposed  in 
the  data-processing  areas  as  opposed  to 
the  scientific  areas.  Electronic  data  pro- 
cessing systems  and  their  effect  on  in- 
dustrial and  other  organizations. 

Mr.  Trueswell 

762  Computer  Method  for  Operations 
Research  /  Management 

Science  Applications 

The  development  of  computer  systems 
to  process  data  and  implement  algor- 
ithms in  the  operations  research/man- 
agement science  literature.  A  project- 
oriented  course;  both  technical  and 
user-oriented  manuals  will  be  prepared 
for  each  project.  Prerequisites,  IE/OR 
722  or  IE/OR  724  (concurrent)  and  fa- 
cility with  a  scientific  programming 
language  such  as  FORTRAN  IV. 

Mr.  Kaminsky,  Mr.  Rikkers 

763  Information  Science  and  Technology 

The  information  searching  tools  and 
techniques  available  to  scientific  and  in- 
dustrial organizations.  Individual  and 
group  behavior  in  using  these  tech- 
niques. Critical  analyses  of  information 
searching  and  retrieval  systems,  both 
manual  and  automated.    Mr.  Trueswell 

777  Manufacturing  Control 

A  quantitative  and  qualitative  analysis 
of  decision-making  techniques  in  manu- 
facturing    and     production     control. 


Techniques  in  areas  such  as  scheduling, 
queuing,  inventory  control,  and  process 
control  are  studied,  extended,  and  eval- 
uated. Prerequisites,  basic  knowledge  of 
statistics,  principles  of  operations  re- 
search, and  an  elementary  course  in  the 
field.  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Rising 

783  Simulation  and  Monte  Carlo 
Technique 

Theory  and  application  of  simulation  to 
problems  of  interest  to  the  Industrial 
Engineer.  Students  are  expected  to  de- 
sign, develop,  test,  and  evaluate  several 
different  types  of  complex  simulation 
models.  Prerequisites,  IE/OR  472,  473. 
Mr.  Rikkers 

784  Stochastic  Processes  in  Industrial 
Engineering  I 

Application  and  theory  of  stochastic 
processes  with  primary  emphasis  on 
Markovian  processes.  Applications  in 
inventory  control,  maintenance,  and 
queuing  theory.  Prerequisite,  IE/OR 
471.  Mr.  Kaminsky,  Mr.  Rikkers 

785  Stochastic  Processes  in  Industrial 
Engineering  II 

Continuation  of  IE/OR  784;  the  study 
of  Markov  processes.  Included  are  non- 
Markovian  processes,  regenerative  sto- 
chastic processes,  and  imbedded  Mar- 
kov processes.  Both  theory  and  applica- 
tions. Prerequisite,  IE/OR  784. 

Mr.  Kaminsky,  Mr.  Rikkers 

786  Decision  Analysis 

Decision  problems  involving  the  choice 
between  alternatives  when  uncertainty 
is  present.  Emphasis  on  the  practical 
applications  of  this  method,  rather  than 
on  the  more  abstract  theory.  Topics  in- 
clude the  structure  of  a  Decision  Analy- 
sis problem,  the  assessment  of  the  decis- 
ion-maker's value  structure. 

791  Seminar  in  Operations  Research 

Current  applications,  research  activi- 
ties, and  research  problems  in  opera- 
tions research.  Advanced  master's  and 
Ph.D.  students  only. 

Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Giglio,  Mr.  Kaminsky 
Mr.  Miser,  Mr.  Rikkers 

792  Seminar  in  Manufacturing 
and  Production 

Current  application,  research  activities, 
and  research  problems  in  manufactur- 
ing and  production.  Advanced  master's 
and  Ph.D.  students  only. 

Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Rising 


793  Seminar  in  Data-Processing  and 
Information-Handling  Systems 
Current  applications,  research  activi- 
ties, and  research  problems  in  informa- 
tion-handling and  data-processing  sys- 
tems. Advanced  master's  and  Ph.D.  stu- 
dents only.  Mr.  Trueswell 

899  (900)  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  18. 
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Graduate  Faculty 

Harvey  L.  Friedman,  Associate  Professor 
of  Political  Science  and  Director  of  the 
Labor  Relations  and  Research  Center, 
J.D.,  Boston  University,  1947. 

Solomon  Barkin,  Professor  of  Economics. 

John  L.  Blackman,  Jr.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics. 

David  R.  Bloodsworth,  Assistant  Director 
of  the  Labor  Relations  and  Research 
Center,  M.S.  in  Labor  Studies, 
Massachusetts,  1968. 

Tim  L.  Bornstein,  Associate  Professor  of 
Law  and  Industrial  Relations. 

John  T.  Conlon,  Professor  of  Manage- 
ment. 

Hilda  Golden,  Associate  Professor  of 
Sociology. 

Bruce  G.  Laurie,  Assistant  Professor  of 
History. 

George  T.  Sulzner,  Associate  Professor  of 
Political  Science. 

Richard  W.  Trueswell,  Professor  of  In- 
dustrial Engineering. 

Barbara  F.  Turner,  Associate  Professor  of 
Human  Development  and  Psychology. 

Stanley  J.  Young,  Professor  of  Manage- 
ment. 


THE  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN 
LABOR  STUDIES  DEGREE 
PROGRAM 

The  graduate  curriculum  leading  to  the 
Master  of  Science  in  Labor  Studies  is  an  in- 
terdepartmental one,  with  responsibility  for 
coordinating  students'  programs  vested  in 
the  interdisciplinary  committee  recommen- 
ded by  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Labor 
Center  and  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School. 

Students  in  this  program  are  individually  ad- 
vised by  members  of  the  Interdisciplinary 
Committee. 

Two  years  is  considered  the  normal  period 
for  completing  this  degree. 

Students  who  successfully  complete  the  grad- 
uate curriculum  in  Labor  Studies  vrill  be 
prepared  primarily  for  academic  work,  labor 
union  employment,  and  government  service. 

The  basic  requirements  for  the  degree  are: 
1.   Forty-two  graduate   credits  of  which  no 


more  than  nine  may  be  transferred  from 
other  accredited  institutions. 

2.  A  research  project  (in  the  first  year),  an 
internship  (in  the  summer),  and  an  ad- 
ministrative assignment  in  the  worker's 
education  extension  teaching  area  (in  the 
second  year)  are  expected  of  each  can- 
didate. 

3.  A  thesis  is  optional. 

Students  admitted  to  the  Master  of  Science 
in  Labor  Studies  degree  program  must  meet 
the  admission  requirements  of  the  Graduate 
School.  An  undergraduate  major  in  a  social 
science  or  in  business  administration  is  a  nor- 
mal prerequisite  to  admission.  Applicants 
for  admission  should  ordinarily  have  com- 
pleted introductory  college  courses  in  prin- 
ciples of  economics,  labor  economics  or 
labor  problems,  statistics,  and  sociology  or 
psychology.  Students  may  be  admitted  who 
are  deficient  in  one  or  more  of  these  courses, 
but  such  students  will  be  required  to  remove 
any  deficiencies  without  credit  toward  the 
M.S.  degree.  College-level  courses  that 
would  be  helpful,  although  not  required,  in- 
clude industrial  relations,  government,  and 
industrial  engineering.  A  feature  of  the  pro- 
gram requires  all  students  to  serve  a  summer 
internship  between  their  first  and  second 
year  and  an  assignment  in  field  work  with 
union,  government  agencies,  etc. 

Students  are  required  to  take  the  following 
courses  in  order  to  qualify  for  this  degree; 
BA  751  Organizational  Behavior,  History 
636  History  of  the  American  Labor  Move- 
ment, Econ  743  Wage  Theory  and  Wage 
Relationships,  Econ  741  Collective  Bargain- 
ing, Econ  747  Manpower  Development, 
Labor  Rel  710  Seminar  in  Labor  Relations, 
and  Labor  Rel  705  Practicum  in  Labor 
Research.  One  graduate  course  in  the  500, 
600  or  700  series  in  psychology;  sociology 
and/or  industrial  engineering,  approved  by 
the  Director.  In  addition,  students  are  re- 
quired to  choose  six  electives,  at  least  one  of 
which  must  be  selected  from  Labor  Rel  764, 
Econ  742,  745,  641,  746,  SBA  760  &  762. 

Required  Courses  marked  with  *. 

Labor  Relations  and  Research 
Center  Course  Offerings 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

(Note:  A  new  course  re-numbering  Gystem  is 
in  effect  as  of  September  1977.  The  former 
number,  where  applicable,  is  in  parenthesis, 
after  the  new  number.) 
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700  Special  Problems 

Credit,  1-6. 

*605  (705)  Practicum  in  Labor  Research 
I  and  II 

The  practical  aspects  of  labor  relations 
with  periodic  seminars  on  methodology. 
Research  projects  of  the  Center  are  used 
for  experience,  as  well  as  areas  of  par- 
ticular concern  to  the  students. 

*610  (710)  Seminar  in  Labor  Relations 

Critical  issues  in  the  labor  field,  such  as 
nature  of  work,  "unemployment  pock- 
ets," racial  integration  in  unions.  Based 
upon  historical  perspective,  selected  re- 
search and  field  work.  Taken  in  second 
year.  Mr.  Friedman 

664  (764)  The  Government  of  Unions 

The  organization  and  structure  of 
unions,  management  of  union  activity, 
and  policies  and  practices  of  unions,  in- 
cluding administration,  contract  nego- 
tiations, union  organization  and  grie- 
vance handling.  Mr.  Friedman 

677  (777)  Labor  Relations  in 
the  Public  Sector 

Labor  relations  for  employees  of  feder- 
al, state,  and  local  government  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  educational  em- 
ployees, professionals,  and  persons  anti- 
cipating careers  in  government.  Special 
attention  to  statutory  requirements. 

Mr.  Friedman 

School  of  Business  Administration 
Course  Offerings 

(700J)  Employee  Relations  Law 
*(751)  Organizational  Behavior 

(761)  Seminar  in  Personnel  Management 

(762)  Management  of  Industrial  Relations 

(763)  Seminar  in  Industrial  Relations 
(803)  Management  Systems 

Department  of  Economics  Course 
Offerings 

(542)  Labor  Law  and  Legislation 

(638)  Economics  of  Health 

(641)  Economic  Security 

(645)  Human  Resource  Economics 

(647)  Economics  of  the  Labor  Market 

(*741)  Collective  Bargaining 

(*743)  Wage  Theory  and  Wage 
Relationships 
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(745)  Labor  Dispute  Settlement 

(746)  Comparative  Labor  Movements 
(*747)  Manpower  Development 

Department  of  Psychology  Course 
Offerings 

(580)  Social  Psychology 
(588)  Industrial  Psycholog^y 

Department  of  Sociology  Course 
Offerings 

(551)  Urban  Sociology 

(556)  Race  Relations 

(575)  Social  Problems 

(592)  Introduction  to  Social  Welfare 

(718)  Industrial  Sociology 

(731)  Social  Gerontology 

(759)  Social  Stratification 

(785)  Complex  Organizations 

Department  of  Political  Science 
Course  Offerings 

(517)  Massachusetts  Politics 

(523)  Public  Administration 

(560)  Constitutional  Law 

(561)  Civil  Liberties 

(605)  The  Legislative  Process 
(614)  Metropolitan  Politics 
(624)  Administrative  Law 
(627)  Comparative  Public  Policy 

Department  of  History  Course 
Offerings 

(624)  The  Progressive  Age  (1900-1920) 

(625)  The  United  States  Between 
the  World  Wars 

(630)  Social  History  of  the  United  States 

(*636)  History  of  the  American 
Labor  Movement 

(637)  The  City  in  the  Modern 
United  States 

Department  of  Industrial 
Engineering  and  Operations 
Research  Course  Offerings 


(752)  Mechanization  and  Automation 

(753)  Methods  of  Measurement 
of  Human  Work 


Graduate  Faculty 

Paul  N.  Procopio,  Professor  of  Landscape 
Architecture  and  Acting  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Landscape  Architecture 
and  Regional  Planning,  B.S.,  Massachusetts, 
1941;  M.S.,  1954. 

Julius  Gy.  Fabos,  Professor  of  Landscape 
Architecture  and  Resource  Planning  and 
Graduate  Program  Director,  B.S.,  Rutgers, 
1961;  M.L.A.,  Harvard,  1964;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Michigan,  1973. 

Theodore  S.  Bacon,  Jr.,  Professor  of  City 
and  Regional  Planning,  B.A.,  Amherst, 
1942;  M.C.P.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  1956. 

Morton  B.  Braun,  Lecturer  in  City  and 
Regional  Planning,  B.A.,  Harvard,  1941; 
M.G.R.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  1948. 

Robert  O.  Brush,  Lecturer,  North  Eastern 
Forestry  Research  Unit,  B.S., 
Massachusetts,  1966;  M.L.A.,  1968. 

Walter  H.  Bumgardner,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Park  Administration  and  Regional 
Planning,  B.S.,  Southern  Illinois,  1966; 
M.S.,  1968;  Ph.D.,  Texas  A  and  M,  1974. 

Carl  A.  Carlozzi,  Adjunct  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Resource  Planning,  B.S.,  Kent 
State,  1955;  M.A.,  1957;  Ph.D.,  Michigan, 
1965. 

Richard  J.  Costley,  Professor  of  Park  Ad- 
ministration and  Regional  Planning,  B.S., 
Utah  State,  1934;  M.S.,  Illinois,  1936. 

Chester  Cramer,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Landscape  Architecture,  B.S., 
Massachusetts,  1966;  M.L.A.,  Harvard, 
1968. 

Hugh  C.  Davis,  Professor  of  Resource 
Planning,  B.S.,  Rollins  College,  1950; 
M.S..  University  of  Michigan,  1955;  Ph.D., 
1960. 

Nicholas  T.  Dines,  Associate  Professor  of 
Landscape  Architecture,  B.S.,  Michigan 
State,  1966;  M.L.A.,  Harvard,  1968. 

John  H.  Foster,  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Regional  Planning  and  Professor  of 
Agricultural  and  Food  Economics. 

Arnold  Friedmann,  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Landscape  Architecture  and  Professor  of 
Design. 

Barrie  B.  Greenbie,  Professor  of  Urban 
and  Regional  Planning.  B.S.,  Florida, 
1953;  M.S..  Wisconsin,  1968;  Ph.D.,  1972. 
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Christopher  M.  Greene,  Visiting  Lecturer 
of  Regional  Planning,  B.A.,  Wesleyan, 
1969;  M.L.A.,  Massachusetts,  1972. 

Tom  S.  Hamilton,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Landscape  Architecture,  B.F.A.,  Il- 
linois, 1950;  M.S.,  Massachusetts,  1952. 

Benjamin  Isgur,  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Resource  Planning,  B.S.,  Massachusetts, 
1933;  M.S.,  1935;  Ph.D.,  1940. 

Robert  L.  Kent,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Landscape  Architecture,  B.S.,  Michigan 
State,  1957;  M.L.A.,  1959. 

Gordon  S.  King,  Professor  of  Ar- 
boriculture and  Park  Administration,  B.S., 
Michigan  State,  1941;  M.S.,  Massachusetts, 
1956. 

John  H.  Martin,  Associate  Professor  of 
Architecture  and  Landscape  Architecture, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  Brighton  College  of  Art,  1956; 
Certificate  in  Landscape  Design,  University 
College,  London,  1960;  M.L.A.,  Harvard, 
1967. 

Harold  E.  Mosher,  Professor  of  Landscape 
Architecture,  B.S.,  Massachusetts,  1942; 
B.L.A.,  1947;  M.L.A..  1957. 

Gustave  D.  Olson,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor 
in  Landscape  Operations  and  Park  Ad- 
ministration, B.S.,  Massachusetts,  1968; 
M.R.P.,  1972. 

Rutherford  H.  Piatt,  Adjunct  Assistant 
Professor  of  Regional  Planning,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Geography  and  Regional  Plan- 
ning, and  Research  Associate,  Institute  for 
Man  and  Environment,  B.A.,  Yale,  1962; 
J.D.,  Chicago,  1967;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

Andrew  J.W.  Scheffey,  Professor  of 
Regional  and  Policy  Planning,  B.A., 
Haverford,  1951;  M.S.,  Michigan,  1952; 
Ph.D.,  1958. 

Harry  E.  Schwarz,  Lecturer  in  Regional 
Planning,  B.C.E.,  George  Washington, 
1954. 

Paul  W.  Shuldiner,  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Regional  Planning  and  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering. 

Melvin  H.  Smith,  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Landscape  Architecture  and  Lecturer  in 
Architecture. 

William  H.  Stewart,  Visiting  Lecturer  of 
Landscape  Architecture,  B.L.A., 
Michigan,  1961;  M.L.A.,  1968. 

Ross  S.  Whaley,  Professor  of  Resource  and 
Economic  Planning  and  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Food  and  Natural  Resources,  B.S., 


Michigan,  1959;  M.S.,  Colorado  State, 
1961;  Ph.D.,  Michigan,  1969. 

Ervin  H.  Zube,  Professor  of  Landscape 
Architecture  and  Regional  Planning  and 
Director  of  the  Institute  for  Man  and  En- 
xrironment,  B.S.,  Wisconsin,  1954;  M.L.A., 
Harvard,  1959;  F.A.A.R.,  American 
Academy  in  Rome,  1961;  Ph.D.,  Clark, 
1973. 

Degree  Programs 

At  the  graduate  level,  the  department  offers 
the  Master  of  Landscape  Architecture 
(M.L.A.)  and  Master  of  Regional  Planning 
(M.R.P.)  degrees.  In  an  attempt  to  concen- 
trate on  areas  in  which  faculty  have  par- 
ticular abilities  in  the  hope  of  matching 
them  with  special  interests  and  needs  of 
students  and  their  prospective  employers, 
the  Department  offers  three  general  areas  of 
concentration: 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 
PROGRAM  (M.L.A.  DEGREE) 

This  program  is  intended  to  provide  the  stu- 
dent vnlh.  basic  technical  knowledge  in  the 
execution  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  land- 
scape architect  in  general  practice.  Empha- 
sis is  on  both  social  and  natural  systems  and 
the  manifestations  of  their  interrelationships 
through  physical  form.  Studio  work  empha- 
sizes real  world  problems  as  much  as  possible 
through  designs  for  actual  environments  in 
the  campus  area.  Some  of  these  are  projects 
that  may  actually  be  carried  out  in  the  field, 
studio  work  also  emphasizes  design  as  Art. 
Employment  in  private  landscape  architec- 
ture firms  as  well  as  many  public  agencies 
concerned  with  quality  of  the  visual  environ- 
ment is  the  most  likely  goal  for  the  graduates 
of  this  program,  but  some  landscape  archi- 
tects also  find  planning  and  administrative 
jobs  in  various  corporations  and  agencies. 

LANDSCAPE  PLANNING 
PROGRAM  (M.L.A.  OR  M.R.P. 
DEGREES) 

This  program  emphasizes  the  physical  and 
ecological  aspects  of  regional  landscape 
planning  and  design  with  emphasis  on  in- 
depth  knowledge  of  natural  processes  in  rela- 
tion to  the  visual  and  cultural  values  of  land- 
scapes. The  principal  objective  of  this  pro- 
gram is  to  produce  planners  capable  of  inte- 
grating physical  and  aesthetic  aspects  of  the 
regional  landscape  with  institutional  and  po- 


litical decision  making  processes.  The  advent 
of  citizen  concerns  over  land  use,  and  conse- 
quent federal  and  state  environmental  pro- 
tection acts,  makes  this  program  particularly 
appropriate  for  planners  and  designers  with 
a  large-scale  environmental  outlook. 

REGIONAL  PLANNING 
PROGRAM  (M.R.P.  DEGREE) 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  develop  in 
the  student  an  understanding  of  the  politi- 
cal, administrative  and  institutional  frame- 
work within  which  regional  planning  is  car- 
ried out  and  plans  implemented.  While 
geared  heavily  to  social  and  institutional 
concerns,  it  relates  these  to  ecological  con- 
straints and  design  criteria  which  vnW  weigh 
increasingly  in  planning  decisions  affecting 
the  regional  landscape.  Graduates  of  this 
program  are  particularly  suited  to  (though 
certainly  not  limited  to)  employment  in  mu- 
nicipal, regional  and  state  planning  offices. 

It  is  recognized  that  these  programs  do  not 
cover  the  wide  spectrum  of  activities  which 
may  be  included  vnthin  either  the  profes- 
sions of  Landscape  Architecture  or  Regional 
Planning.  The  Department  and  the  Univer- 
sity offer  a  number  of  complementary  cour- 
ses. These  programs  are  established  as  guides 
rather  than  blueprints,  but  they  reflect  spe- 
cial competency,  experience  and  interests 
which  the  faculty  wishes  to  share  with  stu- 
dents as  well  as  planning  agencies  and  the 
public  at  large. 

Degree  Requirements 

Master  of  Landscape  Architecture 
Master  of  Regional  Planning 
The  Master's  degree  program  offers  a  lati- 
tude to  the  student  with  regard  to  the  selec- 
tion of  courses.  Rigid  degree  requirements 
are  not  stated  insofar  as  formal  course  work 
is  concerned.  It  is  required  that  all  students 
meet  wdth  their  academic  advisers  prior  to 
the  start  of  classes  to  determine  a  suitable 
program.  However,  the  degree  is  conferred 
only  upon  those  graduate  students  who  have 
satisfactorily  met  the  following  basic  require- 
ments: 

1.  Work  covering  at  least  four  semesters  in 
residence. 

2.  A  minimimi  of  three  months  spent  in  pro- 
fessional practice  or  research. 

3.  The  earning  of  not  fewer  than  46  credits, 
of  which  28  consist  of  graduate  level 
courses  given  vnthin  the  Department  of 
Landscape  Architecture  and  Regional 
Planning. 
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4.  The  preparation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis  or 
terminal  project  and  satisfactory  comple- 
tion of  an  oral  examination  on  the  same 
by  the  end  of  the  fourth  semester  in  resi- 
dence. (Basically,  a  terminal  project  is 
similar  to  a  thesis  in  terms  of  scope  of  work 
required.  However,  the  mode  of  presenta- 
tion for  the  terminal  project  is  much  more 
flexible;  e.g.,  large  fold-out  maps  are  not 
permitted  in  the  presentation  of  a  thesis, 
but  are  permitted  in  a  terminal  project.) 

5.  Fulfillment  of  the  requirements  indicated 
in  the  curriculum  guidelines  (for  the  stu- 
dent's program)  which  were  in  effect  at 
the  time  of  the  student's  first  semester  in 
this  graduate  program. 

6.  See  additional  requirements  under  the 
General  Information  Section  of  this  Bulle- 
tin. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

(Note:  A  new  course  re-numbering  system  is 
in  effect  as  of  September  1977.  The  former 
number,  where  applicable,  is  in  parenthesis, 
after  the  new  number.) 

Landscape  Architecture 

601  (701)  Design  Problems  I 

Emphasis  on  the  development  of  skills 
in  site  design.  Deals  vidth  smaller-scale 
site-development  problems,  site  anal- 
ysis, program  development,  design  pro- 
cess, and  alternative  methods  of  com- 
munication. Individual  and  team  pro- 
jects. Prerequisite,  Env  Des  (235),  (236) 
&(6I5).  Mr.  Gluck 

Credit,  5. 

602  (702)  Design  Problems  II 

Essentially  a  problem -solving  course, 
drawing  upon  techniques  from  land- 
scape design,  physical  planning,  and  ar- 
chitectural design.  Problems  of  varying 
scale  and  complexity.  Current  real 
world  problems  emphasized.  Prerequi- 
site, Env  Des  (615). 
Credit,  5.  Mr.  Gluck,  Mr.  Martin 

603  (703)  Ecology  and  Physiography 

Visual  evaluation  of  plant  associations 
as  related  to  land  form  and  environ- 
mental conditions.  Field  studies. 

Mr.  Mosher 

607  (707)  Construction 

Problems  in  landscape  construction  as 
related  to  general  design.  Mr.  Dines 


608  (708)  Construction 

Road  alignment,  computations,  and 
advanced  landscape  construction. 

Mr.  Dines 

618  (718)  Environment,  Behavior 
and  Design  Evaluation 

An  interdisciplinary,  problem-oriented 
course,  reviewing  concepts,  techniques, 
and  qualitative  and  quantitative  ap- 
proaches to  design  evaluation  from  both 
the  behavioral  sciences  and  the  design 
professions. 

621  (721)  Landscape  Planning 

An  introduction  to  landscape  types,  val- 
ues, and  landscape  assessment  tech- 
niques. Landscape  planning  considera- 
tions for  land  use  and  management, 
and  traditional  as  well  as  developing 
landscape  planning  procedures  are  also 
discussed.  Mr.  Fabos,  Mr.  Zube 

Credit,  2  each  semester. 

631   (731)  Advanced  Design  Projects 

Advanced  design  projects. 

Credit,  5.  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Procopio 

637  (737)  Professional  Practice 

Professional  office-management  and 
procedures:  ethics,  commissions,  con- 
tracts, responsibilities,  specifications, 
and  cost  estimating.  Mr.  Kent 

693,694  (793,794)  Seminar 

Topics  in  environmental  planning  and 
design  research  and  theory. 
Credit,  2  each  semester. 

699  (800)  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  8. 

Regional  Planning 

641  (741)  Water  Resources  Planning 

Water  resources  planning  as  a  part  of 
enviromnental  planning,  the  state  of 
the  art  from  technical  and  institutional 
viewrpoints,  the  steps  and  components  of 
the  water  resources  planning  process. 

Mr.  Schwarz 

643  (743)  Land  and  the  Development 
of  Communities 

Land  and  its  use  from  ancient  to  mod- 
em times.  Emphasis  on  the  resource 
base  and  its  importance  as  the  intensity 
of  land-use  increases  in  the  develop- 
ment of  both  rural  communities  and 
highly  urbanized  areas.  Mr.  Bacon 

644  (744)  Metropolitan  and  Regional 
Planning 

TTie  growth  and  decentralization  of  ci- 
ties and  the  formation  of  metropolitan 


areas.  Planning  as  applied  to  the  metro- 
politan complex  and  for  various  types  of 
regions.  Mr.  Bacon 

651  (751)  Planning  in  the  Political 
Movement 

Planning  as  a  decision-making  process, 
the  attributes  of  the  political  and  ad- 
ministrative environment  writhin  which 
planning  takes  place,  and  the  implica- 
tions of  this  enviroimient  for  the  plarm- 
ing  process  and  the  planner.       Mr.  Sears 

653  (753)  Resource  Policy  and  Planning 

Policy  formation  and  the  planning  pro- 
cess at  the  local,  state  and  regional 
levels;  the  role  of  Congress,  the  bur- 
eaucracy and  citizen  interests  in  policy 
formation;  the  interplay  among  forces 
of  economics,  technology,  ecology  and 
design  in  the  determinization  of  policy 
goals  and  planning  horizons. 

Mr.  Scheffey,  Mr.  Whaley 

658  (758)  Environmental  Administration 

Alternative  administrative  arrange- 
ments for  dealing  with  problems  of  en- 
virormiental  management  and  control 
at  various  levels  of  government. 

Mr.  Scheffey 

665  (765)  Dynamics  of  Human 
Habitations 

The  complex  interactions  that  take 
place  between  man  and  the  physical  en- 
vironment. Information  and  viewpoints 
from  psychology,  sociology,  biology, 
ecology,  ethology,  art,  architecture, 
and  planning.  Mr.  Greenbie 

675  (775)  Projects  in  Planning  I 

Development  of  elementary  planning 
and  design  methods,  application  in  the 
planning  of  projects.  Mr.  Braun 

676  (776)  Projects  in  Planning  II 

Development  of  advanced-level  plan- 
ning and  design  methods,  application 
in  the  planning  of  projects.  Prere- 
quisite, Reg  PI  775.  Mr.  Braun 

681   (781)  Regional  Planning  Studio 

Preparation     of    regional -development 
plans   based   upon   an   interdisciplinary 
approach  to  the  analysis  and  evaluation 
of  regional  problems  and  potentials. 
Credit,  5.  Mr.  Carlozzi 

Mr.  Fabos,  Mr.  Foster,  Mr.  Sears 

688  (788)  Urban  and  Regional 
Simulation  and  Gaming 

Purposes  and  characteristics  of  models, 
simulations,  and  games.  Brief  examina- 
tion of  several  recent  urban  and  region- 
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al  planning  models,  in-depth  examin- 
ation of  two  or  three.  The  model-build- 
ing process.  Mr.  Sears 

(800)  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  8. 


Graduate  Faculty 

Emmon  Werner  Bach,  Professor  and  Ac- 
ting Head  of  the  Department  of 
Linguistics,  B.S.,  University  of  Chicago, 
1949;  M.A.,  1955;  Ph.D.,  1959. 

Thomas  Roeper,  Assistant  Professor  and 
Graduate  Program  Director,  B.A.,  Reed, 
1965;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1973. 

James  E.  Cathay,  Associate  Professor  of 
Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

Donald  C.  Freeman,  Professor,  B.A., 
Middlebury,  1959;  M.A.,  Brown,  1961; 
Ph.D.,  Connecticut,  1965. 

Terence  Parsons,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Barbara  Hall  Partee,  Professor  of 
Linguistics  and  of  Philosophy.  B.A.,  Swar- 
thmore,  1961;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  1965. 

Alan  S.  Prince,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
McGill,  1971;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  1975. 

Robert  Rothstein,  Associate  Professor  of 
Slaxnc  Languages  and  Literatures. 

Elisabeth  O.  Selkirk,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  California  at  Berkeley,  1967;  Ph.D., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1972. 

Edwin  S.  Williams,  Assistant  Professor, 
A.B.,  Princeton,  1970;  Ph.D.,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  1974. 

The  Department  of  Linguistics  offers  grad- 
uate work  leading  to  the  Ph.D.  degree;  a 
small  number  of  students  are  also  admitted 
for  work  leading  to  the  M.A.  degree.  Stu- 
dents may  concentrate  their  graduate  work 
in  any  of  the  following  areas:  syntax,  seman- 
tics, phonology,  diachronic  linguistics,  psy- 
cholinguistics,  formal  foundations  of  linguis- 
tic theory,  particular  languages  or  language 
families,  and  prosody,  metrics,  and  stylistics. 
The  Department  of  Linguistics  teaches  Eng- 
lish as  a  Foreign  Language  for  foreign  grad- 
uate students,  but  does  not  offer  any  courses 
in  the  Teaching  of  English  as  a  Foreign 
Language.  Graduate  training  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Linguistics  is  strongly  oriented  to- 
ward preparing  students  to  carry  on  individ- 
ual creative  research  as  early  as  possible  in 
their  graduate  careers,  and  the  Graduate 
Program  is  set  up  so  as  to  maximize  close  stu- 
dent-faculty contact.  The  requirements  for 
the  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  listed  below  are 
subject  to  periodic  review;  students  are 
therefore  advised  to  check  with  the  Depart- 
ment for  any  changes  in  requirements. 
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THE  MASTER  OF  ARTS 
DEGREE  PROGRAM 

Prerequisites  for  admission 
A  B.A.  or  B.S.  degree  in  nearly  any  field  of 
undergraduate  study.  The  following  under- 
graduate fields  form  a  useful  background  to 
linguistics:  anthropology,  computer  science, 
English,  a  foreign  language  or  language 
family,  logic,  mathematics,  philosophy, 
psychology,  and  sociology.  A  student  may  be 
required  to  make  up  deficiencies  in 
undergraduate  training  before  being  admit- 
ted to  regular  status. 

Program  of  study 

Thirty  credit  hours  of  graduate  work,  in 
which  the  following  courses  would  normally 
be  included:  Linguistics  601,  Linguistics 
602,  Linguistics  (502),  and  other  core 
courses.  Certain  courses  may  be  waived  on 
the  basis  of  previous  work. 

Examination  and  Thesis 
A  thesis  is  not  required  to  complete  the  M.A. 
M.A.     examinations    will    cover    significant 
areas  of  graduate  work  in  linguistics. 

THE  DOCTOR  OF 
PHILOSOPHY  DEGREE 
PROGRAM 

Prerequisites  for  Admission 
A  B.A.,  B.S.,  or  M.A.  degree. 

Program  of  Study 

Forty-eight  credits  of  graduate  work,  at  least 
half  of  which  consist  of  600-800-leveI  linguis- 
tics courses. 

Language  requirement 

There  is  no  formal  language  requirement  in 
the  Ph.D.  program.  (However,  students  are 
generally  expected  to  be  able  to  read  rele- 
vant journal  articles  in  a  foreign  language.) 
Students  are  also  strongly  encouraged  to 
carry  out  lingustic  research  on  a  foreign 
language  as  part  of  their  graduate  work. 

Examinations 

Ph.D.  candidates  must  satisfy  the  general  ex- 
amination requirement  by  submitting  two 
linguistic  papers,  embodying  the  student's 
original  research,  in  two  distinct  areas  of  the 
discipline.  A  final  oral  examination  is  held 
after  the  doctoral  dissertation  is  submitted. 

Dissertation 

A  dissertation  is  required. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 
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(Note:  A  new  course  re-numbering  system  is 
in  effect  as  of  September  1977.  The  former 
number,  where  applicable,  is  in  parenthesis, 
after  the  new  number.) 

601  (701)  Intensive  Introduction  to 
Transformational  Grammar 

An  intensive  introduction  to  the  con- 
cepts of  transformational  grammar. 
Survey  in  depth  of  problems  and  meth- 
ods of  research,  with  emphasis  on  dif- 
ferent types  of  linguistic  evidence  and 
argument . 
Credit,  6. 

602  (702)  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  an  Unfamiliar  Language 
Investigation,  with  the  aid  of  an  infor- 
mant, of  the  structure  of  an  unfamiliar 
language  and  of  specific  analytical 
problems  it  presents.  The  relevance  of 
these  to  universal  grammar.  Prerequi- 
site, Ling  (701).  Mr.  Bach 

603  (703)  Generative  Phonology 

Introduction  to  generative  phonology 
primarily  for  graduate  students  in  lin- 
guistics. The  formalism  is  developed 
and  justified  in  response  to  increasingly 
complex  sets  of  data.  Prerequisites, 
Ling  (701),  (514).  Ms.  Selkirk 

604  (704)  Syntactic  Theory 

Advanced  survey  of  problems  in  the  syn- 
tax of  natural  language  encountered  in 
attempting  to  characterize  formally  the 
notion  of  "grammar  of  a  natural  Ian 
guage."  Prerequisite,  Ling  (701). 

Mr.  Bach,  Ms.  Bresnan, 
Ms.  Partee,  Ms.  Selkirk 

605  (705)  Diachronic  Linguistics 

Topics  from  traditional  historical  lin- 
guistics from  the  standpoint  of  transfor- 
mational generative  grammar:  lan- 
guage change,  relative  chronology  of 
sound  changes,  comparative  method, 
internal  reconstruction,  and  linguistic 
universals.  Prerequisite,  Ling  (701). 

606  (706)  Phonological  Theory 

The  investigation  of  issues  in  current 
generative  phonological  theory.  Stu- 
dents construct  theoretical  arguments 
using  original  evidence.  Prerequisites; 
Ling  (701),  (703).  Ms.  Selkirk 

607  (707)  Universal  Grammar 

Universal  principles  of  natural  lan- 
guage. Universal  hypotheses  made  to 
date  in  the  development  of  linguistic 
theory.  Prerequisites,  Ling  (701),  (702). 

Mr.  Bach 


608  (708)  Structure  of  English 

An  intermediate-level  survey  of  pro- 
blems in  the  syntax  of  English,  designed 
to  follow  directly  from  Ling  (701). 
Prerequisite,  Ling  (701). 

Mr.  Bach,  Ms.  Bresnan,  Ms.  Partee 

699  (800)  Master's  Thesis 

710  Semantics  and  Generative  Grammar 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  semantic 
problems  in  transformational -genera- 
tive Unguistics.  Feature  theory,  genera- 
tive semantics,  performatives,  interpre- 
tation of  derived  structures,  semantic 
theory  of  truth,  interpretation  and  logic 
of  human  language. 

Mr.  Bach,  Ms.  Bresnan,  Ms.  Partee 

711  Psycholinguistics:  Language 
Acquisition 

The  theoretical  foundations  and  metho- 
dology of  the  study  of  child  language. 
The  relationship  between  language  ac- 
quisition, the  study  of  universal  gram- 
mar, and  theoretical  psychology.  An  ex- 
perimental term  project  is  customary. 
Prerequisite,  Ling  (701).         Mr.  Roeper 

712  Psycholinguistics:  The  Perception 
of  Linguistic  Form 

An  introduction  to  psycholinguistics 
concentrating  on  the  psychological  per- 
ception of  linguistic  form.  The  psychol- 
ogical reality  of  linguistic  models  and 
perceptual  and  learning  strategies.  Pre- 
requisite, Ling  (701).  Mr.  Roeper 

713  Linguistics  and  Literature 

The  application  of  modem  linguistics  to 
literary  analysis.  Meter,  style,  and  ex- 
plication of  text  on  the  basis  of  linguis- 
tic criteria.  Mr.  Freeman 

714  Contemporary  Phonetics 

Phonetics  and  the  theory  of  language. 
Universal  phonetic  alphabet,  acoustic 
phonetics,  perceptional  phonetics, 
articulatory  phonetics  and  distinctive 
features.  Prerequisite,  Ling  (701)  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

715  Theory  of  Grammar 

Survey  and  comparison  of  language. 
Structural  linguistics,  stratificational 
grammar,  scale-and-category  gram- 
mar, transformational-generative 
grammar.  The  nature  of  linguistic  evi- 
dence. Prerequisite,  Ling  (701)  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

Mr.  Bach,  Mr.  Freeman 

716  Dialectology 

The   geographical    and    cultural    varia- 


tions within  a  language;  mapping  of 
dialects.  Analysis  and  interpretation  of 
dialect  materials. 

726  Mathematical  Linguistics 

Topics  relating  mathematics,  logic, 
computer  science  and  linguistic  theory. 
Typical  topics:  grammars  and  auto- 
mata, formal  models  of  transformation- 
al grammar;  syntax-directed  compilers. 
Prerequisites:  Ling  (509)  or  Math  200  or 
COINS  201 .  Mr.  Bach,  Ms.  Partee 

740  Structure  of  an  African  Language 

741  Structure  of  an  American 
Indian  Language 

742  Structure  of  an  Indo-European 
Language 

743  Structure  of  a  Malayo-Polynesian 
Language 

744  Structure  of  a  Finno-Ugric 
Language 

745  Structure  of  a  Near  Eastern  Language 

746  Structure  of  an  Oriental  Language 

747  Structure  of  a  South  East 
Asian  Language 

748  Structure  of  a  Non-Indo-European 
Language 

The  phonology  and  syntax  of  a  lan- 
guage other  than  English.  Emphjisis  on 
the  application  of  current  linguistic 
theory  to  analytical  problems  presented 
by  that  language  and  the  testing  of  cur- 
rent theoretical  hypotheses  by  reference 
to  those  problems.  An  informant  wall 
generally  be  used.  Within  each  of  these 
courses,  languages  vary  from  year  to 
year;  any  of  them  may  be  repeated  for 
credit.  Prerequisites,  Ling  (702),  (703). 

750  Topics  in  Linguistic  Theory 

Treatment  in  depth  of  a  selected  area  of 
linguistic  theory.  Topics  vary.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit.  Prerequisite,  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

751  Topics  in  Phonology 

Advanced,  intensive  work  on  specific 
phonological  problems,  or  on  the  phon- 
ology of  a  single  language  or  of  a  small 
group  of  languages.  Prerequisites,  Ling 
(703),  (706). 

752  Topics  in  Syntax 

An  intensive  review  of  current  research 
in  syntactic  theory,  with  emphasis  on  in- 
dividual student  research  in  syntactic 
theory.  Prerequisite,  Ling  (704). 
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753  Topics  in  Semantics 

Intensive  investigation  of  topics  in 
semantics.  Topics  vary  from  year  to 
year.  Prerequisite,  Ling  (710). 

754  Topics  in  Diachronic  Linguistics 

An  advanced  seminar,  mainly  for  those 
students  who  vdsh  to  specialize  in 
language  change.  Investigation  of  the 
empirical  claims  made  by  current  trans- 
formational theory  in  regard  to  lan- 
guage change.  Prerequisites,  Ling 
(703).  (705). 

790  Seminar 

Current  research  topics  and  literature. 

810  (910)  Research  Tutorial:  Syntax 

Intensive  investigation  of  a  previously 
imexplored  topic  in  syntax  under  close 
faculty  supervision.  Topic  varies  from 
year  to  year. 

820  Research  Tutorial:  Phonology 

Intensive  investigation  of  a  previously 
unexplored  topic  in  phonology  under 
close  faculty  supervision.  Topic  varies 
from  year  to  year. 

899  (900)  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  18. 


Graduate  Faculty 

Geoffrey  Boothroyd,  Professor  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Manufacturing  Engineering 
Program,  B.Sc.  University  of  London, 
1957;  Ph.D.,  1962;  D.Sc,  1974. 

William  J.  Duffy,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  University  of  Michigan,  1955;  M.S., 
1969;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

Laurence  March,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.,  Northeastern,  1965;  M.S.,  Clarkson 
College  of  Technology,  1968;  Ph.D., 
Massachusetts,  1972. 

Corrado  R.  Poll,  Professor,  B.S., 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  1957; 
M.S.,  1958;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State,  1965. 

William  R.D.  Wilson,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Queens  University  of  Belfast,  1963; 
Ph.D.,  1967. 


MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 
PROGRAM 

The  Master  of  Science  program  in  Manufac- 
turing Engineering  is  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  graduates  in  Mechanical  or 
Industrial  Engineering  or  in  other  disciplines 
who  are  interested  in  Manufacturing  Engin- 
eering. 

Manufacturing  Engineers  are  those  concern- 
ed writh  the  planning  and  selection  of  meth- 
ods of  manufacture,  the  design  of  equipment 
for  manufacture,  the  improvements  of  es- 
tablished manufacturing  techniques  and  the 
development  of  new  ones. 

The  program  contains  a  common  core  and 
two  alternative  sections;  the  section  depends 
on  the  student's  background.  Students  al- 
ready prepared  in  any  of  the  required  cour- 
ses may  substitute  an  appropriate  elective 
course. 

REQUIREMENTS 

Common  Core 


IE  755  Quality  Control  and 
Reliability  Engineering 

IE  757  Human  Factors 
Design  Engineering 

IE /ME  (790)  Project  (or  IE /ME  699  (800) 
Thesis  if  desired) 

Credit,  6. 

3  Electives 
Remaining  Courses 

(For  students  with  an  I.E.  background) 

ME  575  (535)  Manufacturing  Processes 

ME  576  (537)  Manufacturing  Processes 
Laboratory 

Credit,  1 

(For  students  with  an  M.E.  background) 

IE  590C  (571)  Probability  and  Statistics 
for  Engineers 

Suggested  Electives 

ME  608  Physical  Metallurgical  Principles 

ME  610  (709)  Mechanical  Properties 
of  Materials 

ME  680  (780)  Metal  Forming  Processes 

ME  641   (741)  Vibrations  II 

IE  754  Advanced  Topics  in 
Engineering  Economy 

IE  777  Manufacturing  Control 

Note 

IE  courses  are  listed  under  Industrial  Engin- 
eering. ME  courses  are  listed  under  Mechan- 
ical Engineering. 

In  addition  all  students  must  satisfy  the 
Graduate  School's  requirements  for  the  Mas- 
ter's Degree. 


All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

(Note:  A  new  course  re-numbering  system  is 
in  effect  as  of  September  1977.  The  former 
number,  where  applicable,  is  in  parenthesis, 
after  the  new  number.) 

ME  580  (521)  Automation  and 
Manufacturing 

ME  581  (520)  Machining  and 
Machining  Tools 
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Graduate  Facility 

Eugene  B.  Piedmont,  Acting  Chairman  of 
the  Marine  Sciences  Program  and  Acting 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Dayton  E.  Carritt,  Professor  of  Geology. 

Charles  F.  Cole,  Professor  of  Fisheries 
Biology. 

D.  Craig  Edwards,  Associate  Professor  of 
Zoology. 

Denton  B.  Harris,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Ciiril  Engineering  and  Coordinator  of  the 
Ocean  Engineering  Program. 

Alan  W.  Niedoroda,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Geology  and  Director  of  the  Coastal 
Research  Center. 

Gregory  W.  Webb,  Professor  of  Geology. 

Robert  T.  Wilce,  Professor  of  Botany. 

The  interdisciplinary  program  in  Marine 
Sciences  leads  to  the  Master  of  Science  de- 
gree, enabling  the  student  to  go  directly  into 
marine  research,  industry  or  public  service, 
or  to  continue  work  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  in 
one  of  the  specialty  fields.  The  program  in- 
cludes a  core  curriculiun  of  biological, 
chemical,  geological,  and  physical 
oceanography.  In  addition  to  the  areas  of 
the  core  curriculiun,  the  following  areas  of 
concentration  are  also  available:  Aquacul- 
ture.  Botany,  Fisheries,  Nutrition  and  Food 
Sciences,  Ocean  Engineering,  and  Zoology. 
It  is  conducted  on  the  Amherst  campus,  the 
Marine  Station  in  Gloucester,  the  Aquacul- 
tural  Engineering  Laboratory  in  Wareham 
and  at  selected  coastal  sites.  The  primary 
research  emphasis  is  presently  in  estuarine 
and  coastal  waters. 

Students  entering  the  Marine  Sciences  pro- 
gram should  have  completed  an  undergrad- 
uate degree  in  science  or  engineering.  Ac- 
ceptance to  the  program  involves  admission 
to  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University  and 
admission  by  the  Graduate  Faculty  Commit- 
tee of  the  Marine  Sciences  program. 

NOTE: 

No  new  students  will  be  admitted  to  this 
program  until  further  notice. 

Alt  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

(Note:  A  new  course  re-numbering  system  is 
in  effect  as  of  September  1977.  The  former 
number,  where  applicable,  is  in  parenthesis, 
after  the  new  number.) 


Geology  519  (530)  Chemical 
Oceanography 

The  chemical  properties  of  the  ocean 
that  influence  and  are  influenced  by 
marine  physical,  biological  and  geolog- 
ical systems.  Prerequisites,  one-year  col- 
lege-level chemistry,  physics,  and  math- 
ematics. Mr.  Carritt 

Geology  555  (655)  Physical  Oceanography 
Physics  of  water  masses  and  ocean  cir- 
culation; waves,  tides  and  current  dy- 
namics; techniques  of  oceanographic 
study.  Prerequisite,  one  year  of  college 
physics;  calculus  recommended. 

Mr.  Niedoroda 

Geology  615  (710)  Topics  in  Marine 
Chemistry 

The  present  state  and  trends  in  a  few 
segments  of  marine  chemistry  by  read- 
ing of  contemporary  literature  and  con- 
tact with  visiting  scientists.  Prerequisite, 
graduate  standing  in  a  science  or 
engineering  department,  or  permission 
of  instructor.  PreenroUment  interview 
requested.  Mr.  Carritt 

Geology  655  (752)  Geological 
Oceanography 

Physical  characteristics  and  geological 
processes  of  the  ocean  basins  and  mar- 
gins, and  their  bearing  on  interpreta- 
tion of  geological  history.  Mr.  Webb 

699  (800)  Thesis 

Credit,  1-6. 

(Other  optional  courses  are  listed  under  the 
headings  of  the  several  cooperating  depart- 
ments.) 


Graduate  Faculty 

Jin  Chen  Su,  Professor  and  Acting  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Mathematics  and 
Statistics,  B.S.,  National  Taiwan  Universi- 
ty, 1954;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1962. 

Franklin  A.  Wattenberg,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor and  Graduate  Program  Director, 
B.S.,  Wayne  State,  1964;  M.S.,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Stephen  I.  Allen,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Amherst  College.  1937;  M.A.,  Har- 
vard University,  1946;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  1963. 

George  S.  Avrunin,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.,  University  of  Michigan,  1972;  M.A., 
1974;  Ph.D.,  1976. 

Mary  Katherine  Bennett,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, B.A.,  Albenus  Magnus  College, 
1961;  MA. .Massachusetts,  1965;  Ph.D. ,1966. 

Joseph  T.  Borrego,  Jr.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, B.A.,  University  of  Florida,  1961; 
M.S.,  1962;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Donald  E.  Catlin,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State,  1958;  M.A., 
1961;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Horida,  1965, 

Eduardo  H.  Cattani,  Assistant  Professor, 
Universidad  de  Buenos  Aires,  Licenciado 
en  Matematicas,  1967;  Ph.D.,  Washington 
University,  1972. 

Chan-Nan  Chang,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  National  Taiwan  University,  1963; 
Ph.D.,  Notre  Dame,  1970. 

Yu  W.  Chen,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Goetingen,  Germany,  1934. 

Haskell  Cohen,  Professor,  B.A.,  University 
of  Omaha,  1942;  S.M.,  University  of 
Chicago,  1947;  Ph.D.,  Tulane,  1952. 

Edward  A.  Connors,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Holy  Cross,  1962;  M.A., 
Massachusetts,  1964;  Ph.D.,  Notre  Dame. 
1968. 

Thurlow  A.  Cook,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  University  of  Rochester,  1961;  M.A., 
University  of  Buffalo,  1963;  Ph.D.,  Florida 
State,  1967. 

Helen  F.  Cullen,  Professor,  B.A., 
Radcliffe,  1940;  M.A.,  Michigan,  1944; 
Ph.D.,  1950. 

Ram  C.  Dahiya,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A..  Panjab  University,  1962;  M.A., 
University  of  Delhi,  1964;  M.S.,  Wisconsin, 
1967;  Ph.D.,  1970. 
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David  J.  Dickinson,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  University  of  Denver,  1942;  M.A., 
Columbia,  1948;  Ph.D.,  Michigan,  1954. 

Murray  Eisenberg,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1960; 
M.A.,  1962;  Ph.D.,  Wesleyan,  1965. 

Richard  S.  Ellis,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Harvard,  1969;  M.S.,  New  York, 
1971;  Ph.D.,  1972. 

Hans  R.  Fischer,  Professor,  University  of 
Zurich,  Matriculation,  1952,  Ph.D.,  1959. 

John  Fogarty,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Harvard,  1961.  Ph.D.,  1966. 

David  J.  Foulis,  Professor,  B.A.,  Miami, 
1952;  M.S.,  1953;  Ph.D.,  Tulane,  1958. 

Michael  A.  Gauger,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.,  Notre  Dame,  1967;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

Donald  Geman,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Illinois,  1965;  Ph.D.,  Northwestern,  1970. 

Alan  Gleit,  Associate  Professor.  B.A., 
Harvard,  1965;  M.S.,  Stanford,  1967; 
Ph.D.,  1969. 

David  R.  Hayes,  Professor,  B.A.,  Duke, 
1959;  Ph.D.,  1963. 

David  A.  Hoffman,  Assistant  Professor, 
A.B.,  University  of  Rochester,  1966; 
M.Sc,  Stanford,  1968;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

Samuel  S.  Holland,  Jr.,  Professor,  B.A., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1950;  M.S.,  Chicago,  1952;  Ph.D.,  Har- 
vard, 1961. 

Joseph  Horowitz,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  1962;  M.S.,  University  of 
Michigan,  1963;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Hui-Kuang  Hsieh,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.,  Fu-Jen  Catholic  University,  1967; 
M.A.,  Columbia,  1972;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  1976. 

James  E.  Humphreys,  Professor,  A.B., 
Oberlin,  1961;  A.M.,  Yale,  1964;  Ph.D., 
1966. 

Henry  G.  Jacob,  Professor,  B.E.,  Yale, 
1943;  M.E.,  1947;  Ph.D.,  1953. 

Melvin  Janowitz,  Professor,  B.A.,  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  1950;  Ph.D.,  Wayne 
State,  1963. 

Aroldo  G.  Kaplan,  Assistant  Professor. 
Licenciado,  University  of  Cordoba,  1964; 
Ph.D.,  Washington  University,  1971. 


Eleanor  Killam,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S., 
New  Hampshire,  1955;  M.S.,  1956;  Ph.D., 
Yale,  1961. 

George  H.  Knightly,  Professor,  B.S., 
Tufts,  1956;  M.S.,  Stanford,  1962;  Ph.D., 
1965. 

Ramesh  M.  Korwar,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Kamatak  University,  1957;  M.A., 
1959;  M.S.,  Florida  State,  1969;  Ph.D., 
1972. 

Hsu-Tung  Ku,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
Taiwan  Normal  University,  1961;  M.S., 
Tulane,  1964;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Mei-Chin  Ku,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
Taiwan  Normal  University,  1961;  M.S., 
Syracuse,  1964;  Ph.D.,  Tulane,  1967. 

Esayas  G.  Kundert,  Professor,  Diploma, 
E.T.H.,  Zurich,  1945;  Ph.D.,  1950. 

Lorraine  D.  Lavallee,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Mount  Holyoke,  1953;  M.A., 
Massachusetts,  1955;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Michigan,  1962. 

Teng-Sun  Liu,  Professor,  B.S.,  National 
Taiwan  University,  1954;  M.A.,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  1961;  Ph.D.,  1963. 

Ernest  G.  Manes,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Harvey  Mudd  College,  1963;  Ph.D., 
Wesleyan,  1967. 

Larry  N.  Mann,  Professor,  B.A.,  Universi- 
ty of  Pennsylvania,  1955;  M.S.,  1956; 
Ph.D.,  1959. 

Wallace  S.  Martindale,  III,  Professor, 
B.A.,  Amherst,  1952;  M.A.,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  1954;  Ph.D.,  1958. 

Peter  Norman,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
Harvard,  1965;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1971. 

Gail  B.  Oakland,  Professor,  B.A.,  Univer- 
sity of  Saskatchewan,  1933;  M.A.,  Min- 
nesota, 1939;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Aber- 
deen, 1956. 

Charles  H.  Randall,  Professor,  B.S.M.E., 
Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  1951; 
M.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1957; 
Ph.D.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute, 
1966. 

Ellen  E.  Reed,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Gonzaga  University,  1962;  M.A.,  University 
of  Colorado,  1964. 

Jay  S.  Rosen,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
Harvard,  1970;  Ph.D.,  Princeton,  1974. 


Walter  A.  Rosenkrantz,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, B.S.,  University  of  Chicago,  1958; 
M.S.,  Illinois,  1959;  Ph.D.,  1963. 

Arunas  Rudvalis,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Harvey  Mudd  College,  1965;  M.A., 
Dartmouth,  1967;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Donald  F.  St.  Mary,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  McNeese  State,  1962;  M.A.,  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas,  1964;  Ph.D..  University  of 
Nebraska,  1968. 

Berthold  Schweizer,  Professor,  B.S., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1951;  M.S.,  Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology,  1954;  Ph.D.,  1956. 

Howard  C.  Shaw,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  1968;  M.A.,  Michigan,  1971; 
Ph.D.,  1975. 

Jon  L.  Sicks,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Indiana  University,  1961;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

Morris  Skibinsky,  Professor,  B.S.,  City 
College  of  New  York,  1948;  M.A.,  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1954. 

Doris  S.  Stockton,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Douglass  College  in  Rutgers  Universi- 
ty, 1945;  M.S.,  Brown,  1947;  Ph.D.,  1959. 

Marshall  H.  Stone,  Professor,  B.A.,  Har- 
vard, 1922;  M.A.,  1924;  Ph.D.,  1926. 

Wayman  L.  Strother,  Professor,  B.S., 
Alabama  State,  1943;  M.S.,  University  of 
Chicago,  1949;  Ph.D.,  Tulane,  1951. 

Robert  W.  Wagner,  Professor,  B.A., 
Ohio,  1934;  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan, 
1935;  Ph.D.,  1937. 

Ju-Kwei  Wang,  Professor,  B.S.,  National 
Taiwan  University,  1954;  Ph.D.,  Stanford, 
1960. 

George  W.  Whapples,  Professor,  B.A., 
Knox  College,  1935;  M.A.,  Wisconsin, 
1937;  Ph.D.,  1939. 

Floyd  L.  Williams,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.,  Lincoln  University,  1962;  Ph.D., 
Washington  University,  1964. 

Joel  Zinn,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
Queen's  College,  CUNY,  1966;  M.A., 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1969;  Ph.D., 
1972. 

The  Department  of  Mathematics  and  Statis- 
tics offers  programs  leading  to  both  the  Mas- 
ter of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees. 
These  programs  allow  the  student  consid- 
erable   flexibility    in    selecting    a    course   of 
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study  which  emphasizes  a  broad  knowledge  of 
mathematics  and  its  apphcations  as  well  as 
concentration  within  one  or  more  of  the 
areas  of  algebra,  analysis,  applied  mathema- 
tics, probability  and  statistics,  and  topology. 
A  detailed  description  of  degree  require- 
ments may  be  obtained  from  the  departmen- 
tal Graduate  Program  Director. 

THE  DOCTOR  OF 
PHILOSOPHY  DEGREE 
PROGRAM 

Admission 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  Ph.D.  pro- 
gram are  screened  by  a  departmental  com- 
mittee, which  bases  its  recommendations  for 
admissions  and  financial  aid  on  the  appli- 
cant's undergraduate  record,  letters  of  rec- 
ommendation, GRE  scores,  and  other  data. 
Admission  is  highly  selective,  and  there  is  no 
minimal  set  of  courses  or  grades  that  will 
guarantee  admission.  Applicants  are  encour- 
aged to  submit  additional  data  on  their 
mathematical  training,  such  as  texts  used 
and  topics  covered  in  courses,  details  of  any 
honors  projects  or  individual  reading,  etc. 

Course  requirements 

The  doctoral  aspirant  must  successfully  com- 
plete 36  credits  in  graduate  courses,  includ- 
ing: (a)  year-long  courses  in  three  of  the  ba- 
sic areas  of  algebra,  analysis,  applied  math- 
ematics, statistics-probability,  and  topology, 
together  with  a  semester  course  in  each  of 
the  other  two  basic  areas  (courses  in  other 
departments  may  be  approved  to  satisfy  the 
applied  mathematics  requirement);  (b)  a 
semester  of  complex  analysis;  (c)  a  "special " 
course  (from  among  those  so  designated  each 
semester)  whose  purpose  is  to  pose  and  solve 
a  specific,  often  classical,  problem  by  devel- 
oping the  requisite  mathematical  tools,  but 
not  necessarily  in  their  most  general  or  fin- 
ished form. 

Qualifying  Examination 
Each  year  a  written  examination  will  be  of- 
fered in  each  of  the  areas  of  algebra,  anal- 
ysis, applied  mathematics,  statistics-prob- 
ability and  topology.  To  qualify  for  the 
Ph.D.,  the  student  entering  wdth  a  Bach- 
elor's (Master's)  degree  must  pass  exam- 
inations in  each  of  three  of  these  areas  by  the 
end  of  the  third  (second)  year  of  graduate 
study  in  the  department. 

Preliminary  Comprehensive  Examination 
Once  the  student  has  passed  the  Qualifying 
Examination,  to  be  admitted  to  Ph.D.  can- 
didacy he  or  she  must  pass  the  Preliminary 
Comprehensive  Examination.  This  examina- 


tion, which  is  oral,  is  based  on  material  deal- 
ing with  a  central  theme  related  to  the  stu- 
dent's prospective  area  of  concentration. 

Foreign  language  requirement 
For  the  Ph.D.  the  department  requires  a 
reading  knowledge  of  two  of  the  following 
languages:  French,  German,  and  Russian  at 
the  Graduate  School's  level  3  — sufficient  to 
understand  mathematical  or  statistical  jour- 
nal articles  in  the  language.  The  require- 
ment in  each  of  the  two  languages  may  be 
satisfied  either  by  passing  one  of  the  written 
examinations  offered  by  the  department 
each  year,  or  by  successfully  completing  in 
the  department  a  semester  course  or  seminar 
in  which  the  lectures  or  source  materials  are 
in  the  foreign  language. 

As  a  requirement  for  the  Ph.D.  degree,  all 
students  in  the  doctoral  program  are  ex- 
pected to  gain  experience  in  communicating 
their  subject  by  participating  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  students.  This  requirement  may  be 
satisfied  by  performing  the  duties  ordinarily 
assigned  to  a  Teaching  Assistant  or  Teaching 
Associate,  but  the  precise  kind  and  extent  of 
activities  necessary  to  satisfy  it  will  be  deter- 
mined on  an  individual  basis  for  each  doc- 
toral student. 

Each  year  a  variety  of  advanced  seminars, 
including  joint  seminars  with  other  depart- 
ments or  with  nearby  institutions,  are 
available  for  credit.  Students  are  encouraged 
to  attend  the  departmental  Colloquiimi, 
which  meets  regularly  and  where  visiting 
speakers  present  topics  of  current  research. 

THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE 
PROGRAM 

An  entering  Master's  candidate  should  nor- 
mally have  completed  at  least  18  semester 
credit  hours  in  undergraduate  mathematics 
and  statistics  beyond  the  calculus.  A  one- 
year  course  in  linear  and  modem  algebra 
and  a  one-year  course  in  advanced  calculus 
would  be  highly  desirable. 

Within  the  Master's  program  the  depart- 
ment offers  a  Mathematics  Option  and  a 
Statistics  Option.  Differences  in  the  Master's 
degree  requirements  under  the  two  options 
are  stated  below. 

To  earn  a  Master's  degree  a  student  must: 

1.  Complete  30  credit  hours,  at  least  18  of 
which  must  be  in  courses  in  the  department 
numbered  600  or  above.  Any  course  outside 
the  department  or  numbered  below  600 
must  have  departmental  approval  to  be  in- 


cluded in  these  30  credit  hours.  The  student 
must  earn  an  average  grade  of  B,  and  may 
include  at  most  6  credit  hours  with  a  grade 
below  B  in  the  courses  presented  to  satisfy 
this  requirement.  Within  the  Mathematics 
Option  these  courses  must  include  one  "spe- 
cial" course  (see  Ph.D.  course  requirement 
(c)  above)  and  the  first  semester  of  the  basic 
course  in  each  of  three  of  the  areas  of  al- 
gebra, analysis,  applied  mathematics,  statis- 
tics-probability, and  topology.  Within  the 
Statistics  Option  these  courses  must  include 
Statistics  (706).  12  additional  credit  hours  of 
courses  in  probability  and  statistics  num- 
bered 600  or  above,  the  first  semester  of  the 
basic  course  in  each  of  two  of  the  areas  of  al- 
gebra, analysis,  applied  mathematics  and  to- 
pology, and  a  3-credit-hour  project  in  statis- 
tics. 

2,  Pass  the  Master's  examination.  Every  year 
the  department  offers  a  written  examination 
at  the  Master's  level  in  each  of  the  basic 
areas.  To  pass  the  Master's  examination  un- 
der the  Mathematics  Option  the  student 
must  either  pass  the  examinations  in  three  of 
the  areas  of  algebra,  analysis,  applied  math- 
ematics, statistics-probability,  topology,  or 
else  pass  the  Ph.D.  written  Qualifying  Exam- 
ination. To  pass  the  Master's  examination 
under  the  Statistics  Option  the  student  must 
pass  a  series  of  two  examinations  in  probabil- 
ity and  statistics. 

There  is  neither  a  thesis  requirement  nor  a 
foreign  language  requirement  for  the  Mas- 
ter's degree.  A  Master's  candidate  who  has 
not  completed  the  degree  requirements  by 
the  end  of  his  second  year  will  ordinarily  not 
be  permitted  to  re-register  in  the  depart- 
ment. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

(Note:  A  new  course  re-numbering  system  is 
in  effect  as  of  September  1977.  The  former 
number,  where  applicable,  is  in  parenthesis, 
after  the  new  number.) 

Mathematics  Courses 

511   (611)  Theory  of 

Group  Representation 

Abstract  groups,  subgroups,  quotient 
groups,  homomorphisms,  representa- 
tions, irreducible  representations,  char- 
acters, orthogonality  relations.  Intend- 
ed for  students  qualified  to  study  alge- 
bra at  a  significantly  higher  level  of  ab- 
straction than  Math  411  (511).  Prere- 
quisites, Math  235  (167)  and  permission 
of  Department. 
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512  (612)  Advanced  Topics  in  Algebra 

Topics  chosen  from  rings,  integral  do- 
mains, modules  over  principal  ideal  do- 
mains, field  extensions,  and  Galois 
theory.  Prerequisite,  Math  511  (611)  or 
Math  411  (511)  and  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

525  (625)  Introductory  Modern  Analysis  I 

Basic  topology  of  Euclidean  n-space 
and  metric  spaces,  convergence  of  se- 
quences and  series,  continuous  func- 
tions and  their  local  and  global  proper- 
ties. Prerequisites,  Math  233  (165),  234 
(166)  and  Math  235  (167). 

526  (626)  Introductory  Modern 
Analysis  II 

Continuation  of  Math  625.  Differentia- 
tion. Riemann  integration,  sequences 
and  series  of  functions,  functions  of 
several  variables.  Prerequisite,  Math 
525  (625). 

531  (631)  Ordinary 
Differential  Equations 

First  and  second-order  equations,  exis- 
tence and  uniqueness  theorems,  systems 
of  equations.  Prerequisites,  Math  233 
(165),  234  (166),  and  Math  235  (167). 

532  (632)  Topics  in  Ordinary 
Differential  Equations 

Topics  to  be  chosen  from:  Sturm-Liou- 
ville  Theory,  series  solutions,  stability 
theory  and  singular  points,  numerical 
methods,  transform  methods.  Prerequi- 
site, 531  (631)  or  431  (531). 

534  (634)  Introduction  to  Partial 
Differential  Equations 

Classification  of  second -order  partial 
differential  equations,  wave  equation, 
Laplace's  equation,  heat  equation,  sep- 
aration of  variables.  Prerequisites, 
Math  233  (165),  234  (166),  235  (167), 
and  Math  531  (631). 

545  (6i45)  Linear  Algebra  for 
Applied  Mathematics 

Introduction  to  vector  spaces,  inner 
products,  and  matrices,  linear  transfor- 
mations, tensors,  determinants,  orien- 
tation, the  spectral  theorem  for  normal 
operators,  complexification,  real  nor- 
mal operators,  and  exterior  algebra. 
Prerequisite,  Math  235  (167). 

546  (646)  Vector  and  Tensor  Analysis 
with  Applications 

Continuation  of  Math  545.  Frechet  de- 
rivatives, the  inverse  and  implicit  func- 
tion theorems,  vector  and  tensor  fields, 
exterior     differentiation,     differential 


forms,  differentiable  manifolds.  Prere- 
quisites, Math  545  (645)  and  Math  233 
(165),  234  (166). 

563  (663)  Differential  Geometry 

Differential  geometry  of  curves  and  sur- 
faces in  Euclidean  3-space  using  vector 
methods.  Prerequisites,  Math  233 
(165),  234  (166),  and  Math  235  (167)  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

565  (665)  Topology  I 

Introduction  to  the  topology  of  metric 
spaces  and  topological  spaces:  metrics, 
topologies,  continuity,  connectedness, 
compactness.  Prerequisite,  Math  425 
(525)  or  Math  525  (625)  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

566  (666)  Topology  II 

Introduction  to  the  geometric  ideas  be- 
hind algebraic  topology.  Polyhedra, 
manifolds,  Jordan  curve  theorem,  ho- 
mology mod  2,  classification  of  surfaces, 
Brouwer  fixed-point  theorem.  Prere- 
quisites, Math  411  (511)  or  511  (611) 
and  Math  565  (665). 

571  (671)  Set  Theory 

Basic  propenies  of  sets.  Ordered  sets. 
Complete  ordered  sets.  Well-ordered 
sets.  Cardinal  and  ordinal  numbers. 
Axiom  of  choice,  well-ordering  theor- 
em, and  Zom's  lemma.  Cardinal  arith- 
metic. Prerequisite,  Math  235  (167)  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

581   (681)  Introduction  to  Mathematical 
Logic  and  Model  Theory 

Topics  include:  Propositional  and  Pred- 
icate Calculi;  introduction  to  First  Or- 
der Model  Theory  including  Godel's 
Completeness  Theorem  and  Upward 
and  Downward  Lowenheim-Skolem 
Theorems;  and  Godel's  Incompleteness 
Theorem.  Some  applications;  for  exam- 
ple, Turing  Machines  and  the  Halting 
Problem  or  Nonstandard  Analysis.  A 
certain  level  of  mathematical  sophisti- 
cation and  maturity  is  assumed. 

611  (711)  Algebra  I 

Linear  algebra  via  the  theory  of  mod- 
ules over  principal  ideal  rings;  Jordan 
deomposition,  canonical  forms,  spectral 
theorem.  Tensor  products,  symmetric 
and  exterior  algebras.  Determinants, 
Cayley-Hamilton  theorems,  application 
to  geometry. 

612  (712)  Algebra  II 

Either  topics  from  field  theory,  No- 
etherian  rings,  and  applications,  or  top- 


ics from  rings  with  chain  conditions, 
groups,  and  group  representations.  Pre- 
requisite, Math  611  (711)  or  equivalent. 

621  (721)  Complex  Analysis 

Complex  number  field,  elementary 
functions,  holomorphic  functions,  inte- 
gration, power  and  Laurent  series,  har- 
monic functions,  conformal  mappings, 
applications. 

622  (722)  Intermediate  Complex  Analysis 
Topics     from     intermediate     complex 
analysis.    Prerequisite,    Math  621   (721) 
or  equivalent. 

623  (723)  Real  Analysis  I 

Lebesgue  measure  and  Lebesgue  inte- 
gration, differentiation,  and  Lp  spaces. 

624  (724)  Real  Analysis  II 

Abstract  measure  theory,  probability, 
Lebesgue-Stieltjes  integration,  Radon- 
Nikodym  Theorem,  weak  convergence 
of  measures,  central  limit  theorem.  Pre- 
requisite, Math  623  (723). 

635  (735)  Lattice  Theory  I 

Partially  ordered  sets,  lattices,  modular 
lattices.  Boolean  algebras,  representa- 
tion theory  for  lattices.  Prerequisite, 
Math  412  (512). 

636  (736)  Lattice  Theory  II 

Continuation  of  Math  735.  Stone's  rep- 
resentation theorem  for  Boolean  alge- 
bras. Loomis'  representation  theorem 
for  Boolean  sigma- algebras,  theory  of 
orthomodular  lattices  and  their 
coordinating  Baer* -semigroups.  Prere- 
quisite, Math  635  (735). 

645,646  (I)  (II)  (745,746)  Advanced 
Applied  Mathematics 

Topics  from  engineering  and  mathema- 
tical physics  presented  rigorously  and 
with  free  use  of  abstract  mathematical 
concepts  and  modem  mathematical 
machinery.  Prerequisite,  permission  of 
instructor. 
Credit,  3  each  semester. 

671  (771)  Topology  I 

Compactness,  local  compactness,  com- 
pactification,  products,  quotients,  sepa- 
ration axioms,  theory  of  retracts,  con- 
nectedness, continua,  path  connected- 
ness, local  connectedness,  fundamental 
group,  covering  spaces. 

672  (772)  Topology  II 

Introduction  to  the  topology  and  geo- 
metry of  differentiable  manifolds.  Pre- 
requisite, Math  671  (771). 
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673  (773)  Algebraic  Methods  in  Topology 

Topics  from  homotopy,  homology,  and 
cohomology  with  apphcations.  Prere- 
quisite, Math  671  (771). 

699  (800)  Master's  Thesis 

701,702  (I)  (II)  Topics  in  Algebra 

Basic    topics    in    algebra.    Prerequisite, 
permission  of  instructor. 
Credit,  1-3  each  semester. 

703,704  (I)  (II)  Topics  in  Geometry 

Basic  topics  in  geometry.   Prerequisite, 
permission  of  instructor. 
Credit,  1-3  each  semester. 

705,706  (I)  (II)  Topics  in  Analysis 

Basic    topics    in    analysis.    Prerequisite, 
permission  of  instructor. 
Credit,  1-3  each  semester. 

711,712  (I)(II)  (811,812)  Advanced 
Algebra 

Advanced     topics     in     algebra.     Prere- 
quisite, permission  of  instructor. 
Credit,  3  each  semester. 

713  Introduction  to  Algebraic 
Number  Theory 

Valuations,  rings  of  integral  elements, 
ideal  theory  in  algebraic  number  fields 
of  algebraic  functions  of  one  variable, 
Dirichlet-Hasse  unit  theorem  and 
Riemann-Roch  theorem  for  curves. 
Prerequisite,  Math  611-612  (711-712)  or 
equivalent. 

714  Quadratic  Forms 

Quadratic  spaces,  orthogonal  group, 
representation  and  equivalence  of 
quadratic  forms  over  arithmetic  fields, 
Hasse-Minkowski  theorem,  integral 
theory  of  quadratic  forms  over  arith- 
metic domains,  genus,  spinor  genus. 
Prerequisites,  Math  611-612  (711-712) 
and  713  or  equivalents. 

715,716  (I)  (II)  Class  Field  Theory 

Local  class  field  theory,  residues  in 
fields  of  algebraic  functions,  global  class 
field  theory,  generalized  local  class  field 
theory,  application  to  simple  algebras 
and  quadratic  forms.  Prerequisite, 
Math  713. 
Credit,  3  each  semester. 

721,722  (I)  (II)  (821,822)  Advanced 
Complex  Analysis 

Advanced    topics   in    complex    analysis. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 
Credit,  3  each  semester. 

725  Introduction  to  Functional  Analysis 

Banach  and  Hilbert  spaces,  continuous 


linear  operators,  spectral  theory,  Ban- 
ach algebras.  Prerequisites,  Math  623 
(723)  or  705. 

726  Functional  Analysis 

Topics  from  Banach  algebras  and  rep- 
resentation theorems  for  Banach  alge- 
bras; von  Neumann  algebras;  analysis 
in  Banach  algebras,  spectral  theory; 
analytical  theory  of  semi -groups;  vector 
lattices,  Krein-Milman  theorem. 

731,732  (I)  (II)  Introduction  to  Partial 
Differential  Equations 

Equations  in  mathematical  physics, 
types  of  systems,  characteristic  mani- 
folds, questions  of  uniqueness  and  exis- 
tence, generalized  derivatives.  Prere- 
quisite, Math  526  (626). 
Credit,  3  each  semester. 

735  (835)  Advanced  Lattice  Theory  I 

Advanced  topics  chosen  from  the  fields 
of  orthomodular  lattices,  quasi-ortho- 
modular  lattices,  continuous  geome- 
tries, complemented  modular  lattices, 
and  their  representation  theories.  Pre- 
requisite, Math  636  (736). 

736  (836)  Advanced  Lattice  Theory  II 

Continuation  of  Math  735.  One  or 
more  of  the  topics  of  Math  735  examin- 
ed in  detail  up  to  the  present  frontiers  of 
knowledge.     Prerequisite,     Math     735 

(835). 

741,841  (I)  (II)  (841,842)  Recent 
Developments  in  Statistics 

Content  varies  with  instructor.  Possible 
topics  include:  inference  in  stochastic 
processes,  decision  processes,  spectral 
analysis  of  stationary  processes,  geome- 
try of  moment  spaces,  sequential  pro- 
cedures, optimal  stopping.  Prerequi- 
sites, Stat  606,607  (706,707),  Math  511 
(611)  and  525  (625)  or  equivalent. 
Credit,  3  each  semester. 

753,754  (I)  (II)  (853,854)  Topological 
Semigroups 

Topics  from  ideals  in  semigroups. 
Green's  relations,  Rees-Suschkevntsch 
theorem,  semigroup  structures  on  con- 
tinua,  homomorphisms,  irreducible 
semigroups,  actions  by  semigroups,  and 
other  topics  of  current  interest.  Prere- 
quisites. Math  671-672  (771-772)  or 
equivalent. 
Credit,  3  each  semester. 

781  Algebraic  Topology  I 

Homotopy  theory,  simplicial  and  Cech 
homology  theories.  Prerequisites,  Math 
671  (771),  611  (711). 


782  Algebraic  Topology  II 

General  homology  theory,  universal  co- 
efficient theorems,  singular  homology 
theories,  ring  structure  in  cohomology 
theories,  spectral  sequences,  Steenrod 
operations.  Prerequisite,  Math  781. 

785,786  (I)  (II)  (851,852)  Differential 
Topology 

Differential  manifolds,  immersions  and 
imbeddings;  Whitney  approximation 
theorems;  vector  bundles;  tangent  and 
normal  bundles;  characteristic  classes 
and  cobordism.  Prerequisite,  Math  672 
(772)  and  781. 
Credit,  3  each  semester. 

796,896  (I)  (ID  (883,884)  Directed 
Readings 

Credit,  up  to  6. 

803  Advanced  Topics  in  Algebraic 
Topology 

Presheaves  and  sheaves,  sheaf  cohomol- 
ogy, Cech  cohomology.  applications; 
deRham  theorem;  spectral  sequences. 
Prerequisite,  Math  782. 

823,824  (I)  (II)  Advanced  Analysis 

Advanced  topics  in  analysis.   Prerequi- 
site, permission  of  instructor. 
Credit,  3  each  semester. 

831,832  (I)  (II)  Advanced  Ordinary  or 
Partial  Differential  Equations 

Advanced  topics  chosen  from  dynamic 
systems,  differential  operators  with  con- 
stant coefficients,  hyperbolic  and  ellip- 
tic operators,  non-linear  equations, 
asymptotic  expansions.  Prerequisite, 
permission  of  instructor. 
Credit.  3  each  semester. 

851,852  (I)  (II)  Advanced  Probability 
I  and  II 

Probability  theory  from  a  measure- 
theoretic  \'iewpoint.  The  general  theory 
of  conditioning,  martingale  theory, 
Markov  processes,  general  central  limit 
problem.  Advanced  topics,  e.g.  poten- 
tial theory,  ergodic  theory. 

861,862  (I)  (11)  Advanced  Geometry 
Advanced  topics  in  geometry. 
Credit,  3  each  semester. 

871,872  (I)  (II)  Advanced  Topology 
Advanced  topics  in  topology. 
Credit,  3  each  semester. 

881,882  (I)  (ID  Advanced  Pure 
and /or  Applied  Mathematics 

Credit,  3  each  semester. 
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891  (I)  (889)  Problem  Seminar 

Introduces  beginning  graduate  students 
to    the    methods    of   mathematical    re- 
search. 
Credit,  1  each  semester. 

892,893,894,895  (I)  (II)  (III)  (IV) 

(895,896,897,898)  Research  Seminar 

Presentation  by  the  advanced  graduate 
student  of  research  articles,  perhaps  his 
own  research. 
Credit.  I  each  semester. 

899  (900)  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  10. 


Statistics  Courses 

605,606  (I)  (II)  (705,706)  Probability 
Theory  for  Statistics 

Sample  spaces,  probability  measures, 
combinatorics,  random  variables,  dis- 
tributions, independence,  moment  gen- 
erating functions.  Measures,  expecta- 
tions, convolutions,  laws  of  large  num- 
bers, uniqueness,  and  Radon-Nikodym 
theorems.  Prerequisite,  Math  231  (165) 
or  equivalent.  Prerequisite  or  corequi- 
site.  Math  525  (625)  or  equivalent. 
Credit,  3  each  semester. 

607  (707)  A  First  Course  in 
Mathematical  Statistics 

Distribution  theory,  maximum  likeli- 
hood estimation,  confihodence  inter- 
vals, sufficiency,  point  estimation,  hy- 
potheses testing.  Bayesian  inference, 
decision  theory,  nonparametric  statis- 
tics, survey  of  special  topics.  Prerequi- 
site, Stat  605  (705). 

701,702  (I)  (II)  Statistical  Test 
and  Decision  Procedures 

Statistical  decision  theory,  theory  of  hy- 
pothesis testing,  optimal  tests,  non-par- 
ametric procedures.  Prerequisites,  Stat 
607  (707):  Math  511  (611)  and  525  (625) 
or  equivalent. 
Credit,  i  each  semester. 

705,706  (I)  (II)  (805,806)  Advanced 
Mathematical  Statistics 

Characteristic  functions,  central  limit 
theorems,  matrix  algebra  and  multi- 
variate analysis,  bounds  for  the  var- 
iance. Sufficiency,  completeness,  effi- 
ciency, maximum  likelihood,  least 
squares,  tests,  interval  estimation,  mul- 
tiple comparisons.  Prerequisites,  Stat 
606  (706)  and  607  (707). 
Credit,  3  each  semester. 

725,726  (I)  (II)  Estimation  Theory 
and  Hypothesis  Testing 

Maximum   likelihood,    types  of  estima- 
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tion,  properties  of  estimators,  2  sample 
problem,  k  sample  problem.  Prerequi- 
sites or  corequisites,  Stat  462  (562)  and 
482  (582);  Math  511  (611)  and  525  (625) 
or  equivalent. 
Credit,  3  each  semester. 

751  Random  Processes  I 

Foundations  of  the  theory  of  random 
processes;  survey  of  various  special  pro- 
cesses and  applications,  e.g.,  Markov 
processes,  random  walks,  queuing  and 
renewal  processes,  Brownian  motion, 
diffusion  processes,  stationary  pro- 
cesses. Prerequisites,  Math  623  (723)  or 
Stat  605,606  (705,706)  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

752  Random  Processes  II 

Topics  of  current  interest  in  random 
processes,  e.g.  Markov  processes,  mar- 
tingales, stationary  processes,  statistical 
analysis  of  time  series,  application  of 
random  processes.  Prerequisite,  Stat 
751. 


Graduate  Faculty 

Edward  Sunderland,  Professor  and  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Mechanical 
Engineering,  B.S.M.E.,  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  1954;  M.S.M.E., 
Purdue,  1956;  Ph.D.,  1958. 

Corrado  R.  Poli,  Professor  and  Graduate 
Program  Director,  B.S.,  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute,  1957;  M.S.,  1958; 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State,  1965. 

Lawrence  L.  Ambs,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1960;  M.S., 
1962;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Maurice  E.  Bates,  Professor,  B.S.E., 
Michigan,  1934;  M.S.,  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  1935;  Ph.D.,  1937. 

Geoffrey  Boothroyd,  Professor,  B.S.E., 
University  of  London,  1957;  Ph.D.,  1962; 
D.Sc,  1974. 

Duane  E.  Cromack,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Massachusetts,  1959;  M.E.,  Yale, 
1961;  Eng.D.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, 1968. 

F.  Erskinne  Crossley,  Professor,  B.A., 
Cambridge  University,  1937;  M.A.,  1941; 
Eng.D.,  Yale  University,  1949. 

Robert  W.  Day,  Professor,  B.S., 
Massachusetts,  1948;  M.M.E.,  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute,  1954. 

John  H.  Dittfach,  Professor.  B.S.M.E., 
Minnesota,  1947;  M.S.M.E.,  1948. 

John  R.  Dixon,  Professor,  B.S., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1952;  M.S..  1953;  Ph.D.,  Carnegie  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  1961. 

William  P.  Goss,  Associate  Professor. 
B.S.,  Connecticut,  1961;  M.S.,  1962; 
Ph.D.,  1967. 

Karl  Jakus,  Associate  Professor,  B.M.E., 
Wisconsin,  1963;  M.S.,  California  at 
Berkeley,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Robert  H.  Kirchhoff,  Associate  Professor, 
B.M.E.,  University  of  Santa  Clara,  1961; 
M.S.,  University  of  Arizona,  1963;  Ph.D., 
California  at  Berkeley,  1969. 

Jon  G.  McGowan,  Professor,  B.S., 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1961; 
M.S.,  Stanford,  1962;  Ph.D.,  Carnegie  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  1965. 

Laurence  Murch,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.,  Northeastern,  1965;  M.S.,  Clarkson 
College  of  Technology,  1968;  Ph.D., 
Massachusetts,  1972. 
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Carl  W.  Nelson,  Associate  Professor  of 
Metallurgy,  B.S.,  Case  Institute  of 
Technology,  1956;  M.S.,  1963;  Ph.D. ,1965. 

Joseph  M.  O'Byrne,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.M.E.,  Cincinnati,  1950;  M.E.,  1952; 
M.S.M.E.,  Kentucky,  1952. 

Robert  K.  Patterson,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Maine,  1948;  M.S.,  1955. 

Kenneth  G.  Picha,  Professor,  B.S., 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  1946; 
M.S.,  1948;  Ph.D.,  Minnesota,  1957. 

John  E.  Ritter,  Professor  of  Materials 
Engineering,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  1961;  M.S.,  1962;  Ph.D., 
Cornell,  1966. 

G.  Albert  Russell,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  1958;  M.S.,  Arizona  State, 
1961;  Ph.D.,  Connecticut,  1967. 

Franklin  Umholtz,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  California  State,  1958;  M.A.,  1961. 

William  R.  D.  Wilson,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor. B.S.,  Queens  University  of  Belfast, 
1963;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

George  E.  Zinsmeister,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, B.M.E.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, 1961;  M.S.,  Purdue,  1963;  Ph.D., 
1965. 

The  Master  of  Science  program  in  Mechan- 
ical Engineering  is  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  students  planning  either  doctoral 
study  or  professional  employment. 

Thirty  credit  hours  are  required,  6  of  which 
are  to  be  earned  by  taking  one  course  from 
any  two  of  the  following  groups:  Group  A: 
702  Thermodynamics  and  722  Advanced 
Fluid  Mechanics;  Group  B:  730  Advanced 
Solid  Mechanics  and  740  Advanced 
Dynamics;  Group  C:  608  Physical  Metallur- 
gical Principles  and  780  Metal  Forming  Pro- 
cesses. 

Six  credits  of  Mathematics  are  required,  and 
a  thesis  or  project  of  from  6  to  9  credits  is 
normally  required.  The  remaining  credits 
are  electives  for  specialization  in  such  areas 
as  heat  transfer,  fluid  mechanics,  thermody- 
namics, dynamics  and  vibrations,  machine 
or  system  design,  propulsion,  aerodynamics, 
biological  processing,  and  metallurgy  or  ma- 
terial processing.  In  addition,  all  students 
must  satisfy  the  Graduate  School's  require- 
ments for  the  Master's  degree. 

The  Master  of  Science  program  in  Manufac- 
turing Engineering  is  available  for  those  stu- 


dents who  are  more  interested  in  the  manu- 
facturing aspects  of  Mechanical  engineering. 

The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  program  in  Me- 
chanical Engineering  imposes  no  minimum 
credit  hours  but  each  course  program  must 
include  the  following  elements; 

1 .  Advanced  and  comprehensive  study  in  the 
fundamentals  of  mechanical  engineering  in- 
cluding appropriate  science  courses  in  math- 
ematics, physics,  and  chemistry; 

2.  Intensive  study  of  a  special  discipline 
within  mechanical  engineering  (for  example, 
heat  transfer,  mechanics,  gas  or  fluid  dy- 
namics, design,  etc.),  including  study  of  the 
current  literature; 

3.  Either  intensive  study  of  a  second  special 
discipline  within  mechanical  engineering, 
including  study  of  the  current  literature,  or 
study  in  another  discipline.  The  selection  of 
this  second  discipline  and  the  program  of 
study  is  subject  to  approval  by  the  student's 
Guidance  Committee  and  by  the  Mechanical 
Engineering  Graduate  Committee  but  it  is 
the  intent  of  the  option  to  allow  and  even 
encourage  wide  latitude  in  the  selection  of 
fields  from  engineering,  science,  social  sci- 
ence, arts,  or  humanities. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

(Note:  A  new  course  re-numbering  system  is 
in  effect  as  of  September  1977.  The  former 
number,  where  applicable,  is  in  parenthesis, 
after  the  new  number.) 

515  (615)  Aerodynamics 

Application  of  theoretical  fluid  me- 
chanics to  aerodynamics  including  top- 
ics of  theory  of  lift;  finite  wing  theory; 
the  effects  of  compressibility  and  viscos- 
ity on  lift  and  drag;  slender  body  theo- 
ry. Prerequisite,  (265)  or  equivalent. 

Mr.  Cromack 

516  (616)  Stability  and  Control 
of  Vehicles 

Introduction  to  the  general  concepts  of 
stability  of  motion.  The  stability  of  air, 
space,  and  ground  vehicles.  Prerequi- 
site, (574)  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Cromack,  Mr.  Poll 

575  (535)  Manufacturing  Processes 

Introduction  to  casting,  forming,  cut- 
ting, and  joining  processes  for  metals 
and  plastics.  Includes  the  economics, 
relative  advantages  and  limitations  of 
the  processes.  Mr.  Wilson 


576  (537)  Manufacturing  Processes 
Laboratory 

Elxperiments,  workshops  and  short  ex- 
perimental projects  based  on  the  topics 
covered  in  (535).  Emphasis  on  ex- 
perimental technique  and  presentation 
of  results.  Mr.  Wilson 

580  (521)  Automation  in  Manufacturing 

In-depth  study  of  the  automatic  assem- 
bly process  including  feeding  and 
orienting  of  parts  and  the  performance 
and  economics  of  assembly  systems.  De- 
sign of  parts  and  products  for  automatic 
assembly.  Mr.  Boothroyd 

581  (520)  Machining  and  Machine  Tools 

Fundamentals  of  metal  cutting  includ- 
ing temperatures  generated  and  dyna- 
mic stability  of  the  cutting  process.  Lu- 
brication and  wear  of  cutting  tools  and 
cutting  conditions  for  maximum  pro- 
duction or  minimum  cost.  Design  of 
machine  tools.  Niunerical  control  and 
economics  of  machine  tools. 

Mr.  Boothroyd 

586  (597)  Lubrication,  Friction, 
and  Wear 

Hydrodynamic  and  boundary  lubrica- 
tion, adhesive,  abrasive  and  hysteritic 
friction  and  wear  processes.  Applica- 
tions in  the  design  of  bearings,  seals, 
gears  and  other  systems  involving  sur- 
faces in  relative  motion.  Prerequisite, 
graduate  standing  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

588  (680)  Metal  Forming  Processes 

The  theory  of  plasticity  including  hield 
criteria  and  flow  laws.  Upper  and  lower 
bound  methods  and  their  application  to 
the  analysis  of  selected  metal  forming 
processes.  Practical  problems  encoun- 
tered in  metal  forming.  Prerequisite, 
ME  575  (535). 

601  (702)  Thermodynamics 

Review  of  classical  thermodynamics  and 
conventional  energy  conversion  systems. 
Introduction  to  kinetic  theory  of  gases, 
and  statistical  thermodynamics.  Select- 
ed topics  in  chemical  thermodynamics. 
Prerequisite,  graduate  standing  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Ambs,  Mr.  McGowan 

603  (703)  Advanced  Mechanical 
Engineering  Analysis  I 

Methods  of  analysis  of  mechanical  en- 
gineering jproblems.  Modular  structure 
allows  students  to  choose  topics  appro- 
priate to  their  background  and  specific 
area  of  study.  For  current  offerings  con- 
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tact  the  Mechanical  Engineering  De- 
partment Office.  Prerequisite,  graduate 
standing  or  permission  of  instructor. 

604  (704)  Advanced  Mechanical 
Engineering  Analysis  II 

Continuation  of  (703).  Prerequisite, 
(703). 

607  (722)  Advanced  Fluid  Mechanics 

Fundamentals  of  fluid  mechanics  in- 
cluding kinematics,  the  stress  tensor, 
and  the  basic  equations  from  the  con- 
servation of  mass,  momentum,  and 
energy.  The  dynamics  of  an  inviscid 
fluid  and  vortex  motion.  ME  (722)  and 
(707)  form  a  one-year  comprehensive 
course  in  fluid  mechanics.  Prerequisite, 
(265)  or  equivalent. 

Mr.  Jakus,  Mr.  Kirchhoff 

608  Physical  Metallurgical  Principles 

Principles  underlying  the  structure  and 
behavior  of  metals.  Equilibrium  and 
non-equilibrium  phase  relations  in  one- 
and  two-component  systems.  Kinetics  of 
diffusion  and  nucleation.  Phase  trans- 
formations, heat  treatment,  and  har- 
denability.  Prerequisite,  graduate 
standing  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Ritter 

610  (709)  Mechanical  Properties 
of  Materials 

Dislocation  theory  and  its  application  to 
the  mechanical  properties  of  non-or- 
ganic materials.  Prerequisite,  (608)  or 
equivalent.  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Ritter 

630  (730)  Advanced  Solid  Mechanics 

A  unified  treatment  of  the  analysis  of 
solids.  Consideration  of  continuity,  me- 
chanical energy,  stress  and  strain.  Ap- 
plication to  elasticity,  thermoelasticity, 
and  plasticity.  Prerequisite,  graduate 
standing  or  permission  of  instructor. 

640  (740)  Advanced  Dynamics 

Advanced  dynamics  of  particles,  sys 
tems  of  particles,  variable  mass  systems 
and  rigid  bodies.  Gyroscopic  motion 
Rotating  and  accelerating  frames  of  re 
ference.  Use  of  energy  methods.  La 
Grange's  equations.  Hamilton's  princi- 
ple, and  Eulerian  angles  in  engineering 
problems.  Prerequisite,  graduate  stand- 
ing or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Poli 

641  (741)  Vibrations  II 

Vibration  of  discrete  systems  with  many 
degrees  of  freedom,  normal  modes  and 
frequencies,  approximate  methods.  In- 
troduction    to     nonlinear     vibrations. 


Nonlinearities  in  inertia,  damping,  re- 
storing forces,  etc.  Singular  points  and 
stability,  including  approximate  meth- 
ods of  solution.  Liapunov's  method. 
Prerequisite,  (740).  Mr.  Poli 

680  (780)  Advanced  Metal  Forming 

An  advanced  treatment  of  the  topics 
covered  in  588. 

688  (790)  Engineering  Project 

A  research,  design,  or  development  pro- 
ject. Written  preparation  and  oral  de- 
fense of  a  project  proposal  giving  objec- 
tives, literature  survey,  and  proposed 
plan.  Written  preparation  and  oral  de- 
fense of  a  final  report  giving  results  and 
conclusions.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 
Prerequisite,  graduate  standing. 
Credit,  1-10. 

699  (800)  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  3-10. 

701  Advanced  Thermodynamics 

Theory  of  advanced,  direct  and  indi- 
rect, energy  conversion  systems.  Ther- 
modynamic cycle  optimization  meth- 
ods. Irreversible  thermodynamics  as  ap- 
plied to  steady  state  energy  conversion 
systems.  Direct  energy  conversion  sys- 
tems include  MHD,  fuel  cells,  thermo- 
electric, thermionic,  and  other  current 
systems.  Prerequisite,  (702)  or  equiva- 
lent. Mr.  McGowan 

705  Advanced  Heat  Transfer  I — 
Conduction 

Development  of  the  general  heat  con- 
duction equation  for  nonhomogenous 
and  anisotropic  materials  vrith  tempera- 
ture dependent  properties.  Formulation 
of  boundary  conditions  in  heat  conduc- 
tion problems.  Solution  of  sample  re- 
sulting boundary  value  problems  using 
separation  of  variables,  integral  trans- 
form and  finite  difference  techniques. 
Prerequisite,  (582)  or  equivalent. 

Mr.  Zinsmeister 

706  Advanced  Heat  Transfer  II — 
Convection 

Development  of  the  general  energy 
equation  for  convective  heat  transfer 
from  basic  concepts  of  energy  and  mass 
flow.  Application  to  laminar  and  tur- 
bulent, internal  and  external  convective 
heat  transfer  problems.  Solution  meth- 
ods, including  boundary  layer  theory, 
similarity  concepts,  integral  approxima- 
tion methods,  and  numerical  tech- 
niques. Introduction  to  mass  transfer. 
Prerequisite,  (722)  or  equivalent. 

Mr.  Goss,  Mr.  Jakus 


707  Viscous  Fluids 

Exact  solutions  to  the  Navier-Stokes 
equations,  slow  flow,  and  boundary  lay- 
er flow.  One-dimensional  gas  dynamics, 
shock  waves,  the  acoustic  equations, 
and  application  of  the  theory  of  charac- 
teristics to  compressible  flow.  Prerequi- 
site (722)  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Jakus 

713  Advanced  Propulsion  Systems 

Design,  control,  and  integration  of  pro- 
pulsion systems  with  the  vehicle.  Air- 
breathing  engines,  chemical  rocket  mo- 
tors, electrical  and  nuclear  engines. 
Power  and  energy  limited  systems  for 
various  mission  requirements.  Prerequi- 
site, (578)  or  equivalent.  Mr.  Ambs 

743  Stability  of  Structures 

Correlations  of  various  linear  and  non- 
linear theories  vtith  experiments.  Creep 
buckling.  Thermal  buckling.  Buckling 
due  to  dynamic  loads.  Buckling  of  non- 
conservative  systems.  Prerequisite, 
graduate  standing. 

744  Thermal  Effects  in  Structures 

Uncoupled  thermoelastic  theory,  ther- 
mal stresses  in  beams,  rings,  plates,  and 
shells.  Thermally  induced  vibrations  of 
beams,  plates,  and  shells.  Inelastic  ther- 
mal stress  problems.  Stresses  in  the  pres- 
ence of  creep.  Ablation  phenomena. 
Prerequisite,  graduate  standing. 

746  Advanced  Vibrations 

Free  and  forced  vibrations  of  strings, 
rods,  bars,  and  thin  elastic  plates.  Free 
vibrations  of  circular,  cylindrical,  and 
conical  shells.  Forced  harmonic  vibra- 
tions of  thin  shells.  Propagation  of  clas- 
tic waves.  Rayleigh  surface  waves.  Sta- 
tistical concepts  of  random  vibration 
analysis.  Prerequisite,  (740).         Mr.  Poli 

750  Mechanisms  and  Theory 
of  Machines  I 

Structure  and  type  synthesis  of  mechan- 
isms; a  solution  to  the  designer's  prob- 
lem of  selecting  the  type  of  mechanism 
for  a  job;  applications  of  the  theory  of 
graphs.  Digital  computer  methods  for 
design  of  linkages;  optimization  of  non- 
linear systems.  Geometry  of  plane 
curves,  and  instantaneous  kinematics  of 
a  plane  moving  body.  (Open  to  quali- 
fied undergraduates  vnth  permission  of 
instructor.)  Mr.  Crossley 

751  Mechanisms  and  Theory 
of  Machines  II 

Dynamics  of  cam  drives;  design  by  com- 
puter or  simulation  by  analog  compu- 
ter. Gear  train  design;  problems  of  effi- 
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ciency  and  circulation  power  in  loops. 
Analog  computer  simulation  of  twoand 
three-dimensional  mechanisms  in  mo- 
tion. Some  three-dimensional  linkages 
and  design  methods.  Mr.  Crossley 

760  Advanced  Mechanical  Engineering 
Design  I 

Application  of  control  systems  theory  to 
design  of  thermal,  fluid,  mechanical, 
electromechanical,  and  combined  sys- 
tems. Consideration  of  optimization, 
stability  and  methods  of  simulation. 
Credit,  4. 

761  Advanced  Mechanical  Engineering 
Design  II 

Optimization  in  design.  Methods  of  op- 
timization; numerical  and  variational, 
linear  and  non-linear.  Advantages,  dis- 
advantages, restrictions  and  use  of  the 
various  methods. 

770  Advanced  Combustion 

Topics  in  chemically  reacting  flow  sys- 
tems, heat,  mass,  and  momentum 
transfer  in  chemically  reacting  ducted 
flows.  Topics  include  chemical  equili- 
brium, chemical  kinetics,  transport 
properties,  laminar  and  turbulent 
flows,  droplets  and  sprays.  Prerequisite, 
graduate  standing  and  permission  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  Ambs 

801  Selected  Topics  in  Thermodynamics 

Current  topics  in  thermodynamics.  An 
in-depth  investigation  of  a  specific  topic 
or  specialized  thermodynamic  system. 
Emphasis  on  concurrent  reading  of  the 
literature.  Prerequisite,  (701). 

Mr.  Ambs,  Mr.  McGowan 

811  Selected  Topics  in  Heat  Transfer 

Topics  may  be  chosen  from  the  follow- 
ing: nonlinear  problems  in  heat  con- 
duction vnth  emphasis  on  temperature- 
dependent  properties;  heat  conduction 
in  composite  and  anisotropic  materials; 
heat  transfer  with  change  of  phase 
(boiling,  condensation,  sublimation, 
melting,  and  freezing);  finite  difference 
and  integral  approximation  techniques 
in  heat  transfer;  introduction  to  radia- 
tion heat  transfer  including  combined 
radiation-conduction  and  radiation- 
convection.  Prerequisites,  (705)  and/or 
(706).  Mr.  Goss,  Mr.  Zinsmeister 

821  Selected  Topics  in  Fluid  Mechanics 

Any  one  or  two  of  the  follov^^ng  topics: 
numerical  methods  in  fluid  mechanics; 
advanced  measurement  techniques;  ad- 
vanced compressible  flow;  singular  per- 


turbation theory;  magnetohydrodynjun- 
ics;  free  molecule  flow-kinetic  theory. 
Prerequisite,  (707).  Mr.  Kirchhoff 

831  Selected  Topics  in  Solid  Mechanics 

Topics  normally  chosen  from  such  areas 
as  stability  of  structures,  thermal  effects 
in  structures,  inelastic  behavior  of  ma- 
terials, and  shell  theory.  Prerequisite, 
(730).  Mr.  Poli 

841  Selected  Topics  in  Vibrations 

A  more  in-depth  study  of  some  of  the 
topics  covered  in  (741)  and  (746)  usually 
topics  in  the  area  of  nonlinear  vibra- 
tions, stability  theory,  or  random  vibra- 
tions. Prerequisites,  (741)  and/or  (746). 

Mr.  Poli 

851  Selected  Topics  on  Mechanisms 
and  Machine  Design 

A  few  of  the  following  may  be  studied  as 
a  continuation  of  751:  Classical  Bur- 
mester  theory.  The  geometry  of  screw 
systems,  line  complexes,  and  their  rela- 
tion to  the  mobility  of  linkages.  Use  of 
dual  niunbers,  quaternions,  and  dual 
matrices  in  the  computer  solution  of 
spatial  mechanisms  design  problems. 
Application  of  Chebyshev  approxima- 
tion methods  in  design.  Dynamic  analy- 
sis and  balancing  of  linkages.  Dynamics 
of  mechanical  systems  with  play,  back- 
lash, or  separation  of  the  parts  as  in 
cams,  with  either  analog  or  computer 
simulation.  Dynamics  of  mechanisms 
containing  springs  of  highly  elastic  ele- 
ments; nonlinear  vibratory  systems;  sta- 
bility according  to  Mathieu-Hill;  sys- 
tems with  different  regimes  of  behavior. 
Prerequisite,  751. 

Mr.  Crossley 

871  Special  Topics  in  Combustion 
and  Propulsion 

Special  topics  according  to  student  and 
instructor  interest  selected  from  the  cur- 
rent literature.  An  in-depth  student  in- 
vestigation of  some  aspect  of  the  pro- 
blem. Prerequisites,  (713)  and/or  (770). 

Mr.  Ambs 

881  Selected  Topics  in  Materials 

Advanced  study  in  topics  of  current  in- 
terest. Examples  include  thermodyna- 
mics of  phase  transfer  motions,  mech- 
anical behavior  of  ceramic  materials, 
composite  materials,  and  relaxation 
phenomena  in  metals.  Prerequisite, 
709.  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.Ritter 

899  (900)  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  18. 


Graduate  Faculty 

Robert  P.  Mortlock,  Professor  and  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Microbiology,  B.S., 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  1953; 
Ph.D.,  Illinois,  1958. 

Ercole  Canale-Parola,  Professor  and 
Graduate  Program  Director,  B.S.,  Illinois, 
1956;  M.S.,  1957;  Ph.D.,  1961. 

Charles  D.  Cox,  Professor,  B.S.,  Illinois, 
1940;  M.S.,  1941;  Ph.D.,  1947. 

Qifton  E.  Dowell,  Jr.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, B.A..  Texas  Christian,  1955;  M.A., 
1957;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas,  1962. 

Stanley  C.  Holt,  Professor,  B.S.,  New 
York  University,  1958;  M.S.,  Michigan 
State.  1960;  Ph.D.,  California  at  Davis, 
1964. 

Thomas  G.  Lessie,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Queens  College,  1958;  M.A.,  Har- 
vard, 1961;  Ph.D.,  1963. 

Leonard  C.  Norkin,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute, 
1964;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1969. 

Albey  M.  Reiner,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Princeton,  1962;  M.S.,  Wisconsin, 
1964;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1968. 

Curtis  B.  Thorne,  Professor,  B.S.,  West 
Virginia  Wesleyan,  1943;  M.S.,  Wisconsin, 
1944;  Ph.D.,  1948. 

Martin  S.  Wilder,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Brooklyn  College,  1960;  M.S., 
University  of  Kansas.  1963;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

The  Department  of  Microbiology  provides 
facilities  for  students  intending  to  complete 
the  requirements  for  the  Master  of  Science 
and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees.  Students 
accepted  for  graduate  study  are  expected  to 
have  met  the  usual  requirements  for  the 
bachelor's  degree.  Those  students  considered 
by  the  Department  to  be  deficient  in  cognate 
sciences  may  be  accepted  as  graduate  stu- 
dent majors  in  microbiology  and  have  their 
deficiencies  removed  during  graduate  study. 
Extensive  advanced  undergraduate  courses 
in  microbiology  are  not  as  essential  as 
imdergraduate  background  in  chemistry, 
biological  sciences,  mathematics  and  phys- 
ics, in  preparation  for  graduate  work  in  mi- 
crobiology. Satisfactory  knowledge  of  micro- 
biology and  cognate  sciences  is  required  for 
admission  to  advanced  courses  in  microbio- 
logy. The  department  requires  no  foreign- 
language  reading  competency  for  the  doc- 
torate. 
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All  courses  carry  i  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

(Note:  A  new  course  renumbering  system  is 
in  effect  as  of  September  1977.  The  former 
number,  where  applicable,  is  in  parenthesis, 
after  the  new  number.) 

510  (550)  General  Microbiology 

Cytology,  pathogenic  bacteriology,  im- 
munology and  virology.  Two  class 
hours,  one  three-hour  laboratory  per- 
iod. Prerequisites,  one  semester  of  bio- 
logical science  and  completion  of,  or 
concurrent  registration  in,  a  course  in 
organic  chemistry. 

520  (551)  General  Microbiology 

Ecology,  physiology,  and  genetics  of 
microorganisms.  Two  class  hours,  one 
three-hour  laboratory  period.  Prerequi- 
sites, a  college  course  in  a  biological  sci- 
ence and  completion  of,  or  concurrent 
registration  in,  a  course  in  organic 
chemistry. 

525  (620)  Virology 

The  structure,  and  the  chemical,  phys- 
ical, and  biological  properties  of  bacter- 
ial viruses.  Two  class  hours,  two  3-hour 
laboratory  periods.  Prerequisites,  Mi- 
crobiol 550  and  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. Mr.  Dowell 
Credit,  4. 

530  (580)  Pathogenic  Bacteriology 

Principles  of  host-parasite  interactions; 
microbial  virulence;  pathogenic  mech- 
anisms; innate  and  acquired  immunity 
to  infectious  disease.  Prerequisite,  Mi- 
crobiol 550.  Mr.  Wilder 
Credit,  4. 

540  (610)  Immunology 

The  nature  of  antigens  and  antibodies, 
their  interactions  and  significance  in 
resistance  and  hypersensitivity.  Two 
class  hours,  two  3-hour  laboratory  per- 
iods. Prerequisite,  Microbiol  550,  or 
permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Cox 

Credit,  4. 

560  (660)  Microbial  Diversity 

Physiology,  ecology,  and  morphology  of 
selected  groups  of  microorganisms. 
Behavior  of  bacteria  in  response  to  en- 
vironmental stimuli.  Two  class  hours, 
two  three-hour  laboratory  periods.  Pre- 
requisite, Microbiol  551  or  permission 
of  instructor.  Mr.  Canale-Parola 

Credit,  4. 

640  Microbial  Physiology 

Microbial  chemistry  and  growth.  Com- 
position of  bacterial  cells,   energy  me- 


tabolism, biosynthesis  of  macro-mole- 
cules and  macromolecule  precursor  ma- 
terials, and  regulatory  mechanisms  gov- 
erning these  events.  Permission  of  in- 
structor required. 

Mr.  Mortlock,  Mr.  Lessie 

699  (800)  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  10. 

710  Advanced  Immunology 

Advanced  theories  and  laboratory  pro- 
cedures basic  to  immunology  and  serol- 
ogy. Permission  of  instructor  required. 
Credit,  3-6.  Mr.  Cox 

720  Animal  Virology 

The  molecular  biology  of  animal  viruses 
and  viral  genetic  systems.  Special  con- 
sideration of  poliovirus,  influenza,  and 
the  DNA  and  RNA  tumor  viruses.  Per- 
mission of  instructor  required. 

Mr.  Norkin 

730  Microbial  Fermentations 

Microbial  products.  Theories  and 
methods  of  industrial  production.  Lab- 
oratory experiments  deal  with  microor- 
ganisms and  procedures  used  in  indus- 
try. Permission  of  instructor  required. 

740  Advanced  Microbial  Physiology 

Laboratory.  Growth  of  bacteria;  macro- 
molecular  composition,  bacterial  res- 
piration and  electron  transport  systems; 
fractionation  and  characterization  of 
bacterial  enzymes.  Emphasis  on  reg- 
ulation of  their  formation  and  activity. 
Permission  of  instructor  required. 
Credit,  2-5.         Mr.  Lessie,  Mr.  Mortlock 

750  Microbial  Cytology 

Lectures,  literature  reviews,  and  labor- 
atory; a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
structure  of  microbial  cells  and  the 
functions  of  their  components;  use  of 
the  electron  microscope  and  ancillary 
equipment.  Permission  of  instructor  re- 
quired. Mr.  Holt 
Credit,  3-5. 

760  Microbial  Metabolism 

Metabolic  pathways  and  mechanisms  in 
microorganisms.  Lectures,  readings 
and  discussions.  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor required.  Mr.  Mortlock 

770  Microbial  Genetics 

Inheritance  and  variation  in  microor- 
ganisms. Mechanisms  of  recombina- 
tion, transformation,  transduction,  and 
other  genetic  phenomena  in  microor- 
ganisms. Emphasis  on  molecular  basis. 
Permission  of  instructor  required. 
Credit,  4.  Mr.  Thome 


780  Host-Parasite  Relationships 

Intensive  treatment  of  specific  relation- 
ships between  parasitic  microorganisms 
and  their  hosts,  by  appropriate  litera- 
ture and  laboratory  studies.  Permission 
of  instructor  required.  Mr.  Wilder 

Credit,  2-5. 

790  Seminar 

Reports  and  discussion  of  pertinent 
literature  and  research.  Normally  re- 
quired of  all  graduate  majors  each  sem- 
ester in  residence.  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor required. 
Credit,  1. 

820  Biology  of  Animal  Viruses 
and  Cultured  Cells 

Current  developments  in  virus-cell  rela- 
tionships in  infections  vrith  cytocidal 
and  tumorigenic  viruses.  Lectures  and 
discussions.  Mr.  Norkin 

Credit,  2. 

890  Current  Topics 

Intensive  consideration  of  a  specific 
microbiological  topic  of  current  interest 
utilizing  staff  and  student  participation 
and  visiting  scientists.  Lectures  and 
discussions  only.  Credit  depends  upon 
particular  topic.  Permission  of  instruc- 
tor required. 
Credit.  1-2. 

899  (900)  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  18. 
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Graduate  Faculty 

Albert  G.  Huetteman,  Associate  Depart- 
ment Head  and  Graduate  Program  Direc- 
tor, B.M.,  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music,  1956:  M.F.A.,  Ohio,  1957;  Ph.D., 
Iowa,  1968. 

E.  Wayne  Abercrombie,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, Westminster  Choir  College,  B.M., 
1960;  M.M.,  1961;  D.Mus.,  Indiana 
University,  1974. 

Doric  Alviani,  Professor,  Boston  Universi- 
ty, B.M.,  1937;  Ed.M.,  1941;  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  S.M.D.,  1962. 

Horace  C.  Boyer,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Bethune-Cookman  College,  1957; 
M.A.,  Eastman  School  of  Music,  1964; 
Ph.D.,  1973. 

Walter  Chesnut,  Associate  Professor, 
University  of  Michigan,  B.M.,  1958;  M.M., 
1959. 

Joseph  Contino,  Professor,  Oberlin  Col- 
lege. B.M.,  1949;  Columbia  University, 
M.A.,  1950. 

Nigel  Coxe,  Associate  Professor, 
L.R.A.M.,  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  Lon- 
don, 1950;  F.R.A.M.,  1964. 

John  D'Armand,  Assistant  Professor, 
University  of  Tennessee,  B.S.,  1958; 
Baldwin-Wallace  College,  B.M.,  1963; 
University  of  Illinois,  M.M.,  1965. 

Richard  Du  Bois,  Professor,  B.Mus., 
Heidelberg  College,  1948;  M.M.,  American 
Conservatory  of  Music,  1949;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Iowa,  1964. 

William  D.  Gaver,  Associate  Professor, 
B.M.,  Eastman  School  of  Music,  1954; 
M.M.,  University  of  Houston,  1958; 
D.M.A.,  University  of  Missouri  at  Kansas 
City,  1971. 

Jon  Humphrey,  Associate  Professor, 
B.M.,  Baldwin-Wallace,  1958;  M.M., 
University  of  Illinois,  1967. 

John  Jenkins,  Associate  Professor,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  B.M.,  1957;  M.M.,  1960; 
M.A.,  1971;  Ph.D.,  1974. 

Fernande  Kaeser,  Associate  Professor,  1st 
Prix  de  Virtuosite,  Geneva  Conservatory. 

Laura  Klock,  Assistant  Professor,  Universi- 
ty of  Michigan,  B.M.,  1973;  M.M.,  1974. 

Charles  Lehrer,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
Trenton  State,  1964;  M.M.,  Boston 
University,  1965;  D.M.A.,  University  of 
Michigan,  1968. 


Ernest  May,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
Harvard,  1964;  M.F.A.,  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, 1968;  Ph.D.,  1975. 

Estela  Olevsky,  Associate  Professor, 
Diploma  Superior,  National  Conservatory, 
Buenos  Aires. 

Julian  Olevsky,  Associate  Professor. 

Dorothy  Ornest,  Associate  Professor, 
B.M.,  Eastman  School  of  Music,  1942; 
M.M.,  University  of  Michigan,  1944. 

Terrell  Stackpole,  Assistant  Professor, 
Boston  University,  B.M.,  1961;  MM., 
1967;  University  of  Michigan,  Ph.D.,  1972. 

Ronald  Steele,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
Lebanon  Valley  College,  1956;  MM., 
University  of  Michigan,  1963. 

Robert  Stern,  Professor,  B.A.,  Rochester, 
1955:  M.A.,  Eastman  School  of  Music, 
1956;  Ph.D.,  1962. 

Robert  V.  Sutton,  Professor,  B.M., 
University  of  Alabama,  1948;  M.M., 
Eastman  School  of  Music,  1949;  Ph.D.,  1955. 

Joanne  Tanner,  Assistant  Professor,  B.M., 
Eastman  School  of  Music,  1959;  MM., 
Catholic  University,  1960. 

Peter  H.  Tanner,  Associate  Professor, 
B.M.,  Eastman  School  of  Music,  1958; 
M.M.,  1959;  Ph.D.,  The  Catholic  Universi- 
ty of  America,  1967. 

Leopold  Teraspulsky,  Professor,  B.M., 
Manhattan,  1947. 

Frederick  C.  Tillis,  Professor.  B. A.,  Wiley 
College,  1949;  M.A.,  University  of  Iowa, 
1952;  Ph.D.,  1963. 

Miriam  Whaples,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Indiana  University,  1950;  M.M., 
1954;  Ph.D.,  1958. 

The  Department  of  Music  &  Dance  offers  a 
Master  of  Music  degree  in  one  of  four  areas 
of  concentration:  Music  Education;  Music 
History /Musicology;  Theory-Composition; 
and  Performance.  A  minimum  of  33  hours, 
a  comprehensive  oral  examination  and  a 
piano  proficiency  test  are  required  in  all  four 
areas.  In  addition,  two  languages  are  re- 
quired in  the  Music  History/Musicology  area 
and  diction  skills  in  the  Voice  Performance 


A  basic  core  of  courses  in  music  theory  and 
history  and  ensemble  participation  is  re- 
quired of  all  degree  candidates.  Further 
hours  are  required  according  to  the  area  of 
concentration  and  electives  are  usually  possi- 
ble. 


For  admission  in  any  area  of  concentration, 
an  audition  in  person  (or  by  tape)  is  required 
in  the  applicant's  major  performance  subject 
(instrumental  or  voice).  In  Theory-Composi- 
tion, scores  of  recent  works  are  additionally 
required.  Placement  Tests  in  music  history 
and  theory  are  given  at  the  time  of  the  audi- 
tion (or  by  mail),  but  before  acceptance  into 
any  area  of  concentration.  Applicants 
should  vmte  immediately  to  the  Department 
of  Music  &  Dance  for  the  M.M.  leaflets  and 
name  their  performance  subject  and  any 
alternative  concentration. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

(Note:  A  new  course  re-numbering  system  is 
in  effect  as  of  September  1977.  The  former 
number,  where  applicable,  is  in  parenthesis, 
after  the  new  number.) 

502  (601)  Music  History— Haydn, 
Mozart,  and  Beethoven 

Reading,  listening,  score  study.  Music 
of  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  and 
possibly  that  of  their  contemporaries. 

503  (602)  Music  History— From  Schubert 
to  Debussy 

Historical  study  of  19th-century  music 
in  small  and  large  forms,  and  various 
media  including  keyboard  instruments. 
Lieder,  chamber  music,  symphony,  op- 
era. Reading,  listening,  score  study. 

504  (509)  Music  History — Music  of  the 
20th  Century 

Music,  European  and  American,  writ- 
ten since  1900.  Includes  Stravinsky, 
Bartok,  Hindemith,  Copland,  jazz,  and 
electronic  music. 

505  (603)  Music  History— History 
of  Ojjera 

History  of  opera  from  the  late  16th 
through  the  present  century. 

510  (710)  Counterpoint 

Writing  and  analysis  of  invertible 
counterpoint,  various  canonic  devices, 
and  fugue. 

511  (516)  Orchestration 

Problems  in  scoring  for  various  en- 
sembles including  full  orchestra. 

512  (517)  Contemporary  Techniques 

Melody,  rhythm,  harmony,  and  form  in 
20th-century  music.  Analysis,  listening, 
written  assignments. 

Credits,  2. 
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513,514  (519,520)  Jazz  Theory  and 
Improvisation  I  and  II 

Theory  as  appHed  to  performing,  anal- 
yzing and  composing  in  the  jazz  med- 
ium. 

515  (618)  Jazz  Arranging 
and  Composition 

Writing  arrangements  and  composing 
for  jazz  ensembles  and  the  school  stage 
band.  Analysis,  listening  and  instru- 
mental scoring. 

521  (752)  Instrumental  Music  in  the 
Public  School 

The  teaching  of  instrumental  music:  or- 
ganization and  pedagogical  problems. 
Evaluation  of  current  methods,  mater- 
ials and  research. 

522  (751)  Music  Education  in  the 
Elementary  School 

Exploration  and  evaluation  of  recent 
trends  in  elementary  school  music.  Cur- 
riculum planning,  materials,  tech- 
niques. 

523  (753)  Choral  Music  in  the 
Public  School 

Organization  of  the  choral  program  in 
the  junior  and  senior  high  school.  Ma- 
terials and  methods  of  teaching  small 
and  large  vocal  ensembles. 

533  (664)  Instrumental  Conducting 
Score     analysis,     rehearsal     techniques, 
jmd  advanced  conducting  problems  of 
orchestral  ensembles. 

534  (665)  Choral  Conducting 

Score  analysis,  rehearsal  techniques, 
and  advanced  conducting  problems  of 
choral  ensembles. 

535  (526)  Advanced  Choral  Literature 
Historical    survey    of    choral    literature 
and  the  study  of  performance  practices. 

536  (527)  Advanced  Orchestral  Literature 

Historical  survey  of  orchestral  literature 
and  the  study  of  performance  practices. 

540-557  (721-738)  Performance- 
Individual  Instruction 

Literature  and  instrumental  technique 
or  voice  production.  Audition  required. 
Credit.  1-4. 

540  (721)  Applied  Piano 

541  (722)  Applied  Organ 

542  (723)  Applied  Voice 

543  (724)  Applied  Violin 

544  (725)  Applied  Viola 


545  (726)  Applied  Cello 

546  (727)  Applied  String  Bass 

547  (728)  Applied  Flute 

567 

(782)  Symphony  Band 
Preparation  and  performance  of  band 
literature  of  various  styles  and  periods. 
Credit,  1. 

548  (729)  Applied  Oboe 

568 

(782A)  Wind  Ensemble 

649  (730)  Applied  Clarinet 
550  (731)  Applied  Bassoon 

Preparation   and  performance  of  wind 
ensemble  literature  of  various  styles  and 
periods. 

551  (732)  Applied  Saxophone 

Credit,  1. 

552  (733)  Applied  Trumpet 

553  (734)  Applied  French  Horn 

569 

(783)  Concert  Band 

Preparation  and  limited  performance  of 
selected  band  literature. 

554  (735)  Applied  Trombone 

Credit,  1. 

555  (736)  Applied  Baritone  Horn 

556  (737)  Applied  Tuba 

570  (788)  Jazz  Workshop 

Preparation  and  performance  of  litera- 
ture for  jazz  ensembles  and  the  school 

557  (738)  Applied  Percussion 

stage  band. 

Performing  Organizations 
(Audition  Required) 

560  (761)  University  Chorale 

Preparation  and  performance  of  choral 
literature  ranging  from  the  Renaissance 
to    contemporary    music.    Performance 
on  campus  and  on  concert  tours. 
Credit,  1. 

561  (762)  University  Chorus 

Preparation    and    concert    performance 
of    oratorios    and    other    large    choral 
virorks. 
Credit,  1. 

562  (765)  Women's  Choir 

A  select  choir  specializing  in  literature 
for  women's  voices. 
Credit,  1. 

563  (767)  Chamber  Singers 

Vocal  ensemble  specializing  in  perfor- 
mance  of  chamber  music   from    Ren- 
aissance to  contemporary. 
Credit,  1. 

564  (768)  Madrigal  Singers 

Vocal  ensemble  specializing  in  music  of 
the  Renaissance. 

Credit,  1. 

565  (771)  University  Orchestra 

Preparation    and    performance    of    or- 
chestral literature  of  various  styles  and 
periods. 
Credit,  1. 

566  (781)  Marching  Band 

Preparation    and   performance   of  pre- 
game   and   half-time  shows  during  the 
football  season. 
Credit,  1. 


571   (787)  Ensemble 

Preparation    and    performance    of    ap- 
propriate   literature    for    small    instru- 
mental and  vocal  ensembles. 
Credit,  1. 

592  (711,712)  Composition 

Free  composition  in  various  forms  and 
media.  Individual  lessons.  Weekly  sem- 
inar. 

600,601   (701,702)  Seminar  in  Musicology 

Materials  and  methods  of  systematic 
and  historical  musicology.  Specialized 
topics  investigated  each  semester.  The 
application  to  different  problems  of  va- 
rious subjects  such  as  history,  acoustics, 
aesthetics,  analysis.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit  with  varying  content  as  advised. 

602  (812)  Music  History— Medieval 

Repertoire  study  and  stylistic  analysis; 
study  of  notation 

603  (813)  Music  History — Renaissance 

Such  composers  as  Dunstable,  Dufay, 
Binchois,  Okeghem,  Obrecht,  Isaac, 
Josquin,  Milan,  Tallis,  Palestrina, 
Lassus,  Victoria,  Byrd,  the  Gabrielis, 
and  their  contemporaries.  Media, 
forms,  society.  Reading,  listening, 
score-study,  analysis. 

604  (814)  Music  History — Baroque 

Such  composers  as  the  Camerata, 
Monteverdi,  Schutz,  LuUy,  Purcell, 
CorelH,  Couperin,  Rameau,  the  Scar- 
lattis,  and  their  contemporaries.  Read- 
ing, listening,  score  study,  analysis. 

605  (815)  Music  History— The  Age 
of  Bach  and  Handel 

J.S.  Bach,  the  Bach  family,  Handel, 
their  predecessors  and  contemporaries. 
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Media,  forms,  society.  Reading,  listen- 
ing, score  study,  analysis. 

610-612  (713-716)  Analysis 
of  Music  Literature 

Representative  compositions  from  each 
period.  Analysis  by  score  and  sound  of 
the  various  musical  forms  and  media. 

610  (713)  Analysis  of  Music 
Literature,  1600-1750 

611  (714)  Analysis  of  Music 
Literature,  1750-1900. 

612  (716)  Analysis  of  Music 
Literature,  1890-Present 

613  (717)  History  and  Pedagogy 
of  Theory 

Principal  authors  of  treatises  dealing 
with  composition,  counterpoint,  and 
harmony.  Emphasis  on  the  relationship 
between  the  works  discussed  and  con- 
temporary pedagogical  techniques  of 
presenting  theory  and  allied  subjects. 

620  (741)  Supervision  and  Administration 
of  Music 

The  function  of  the  music  supervisor, 
and  administrative  problems  in  public 
school. 

621  (742)  Research  in  Music  Education 

Individual  research  projects  in  selected 
areas  of  Music  Education. 

697  (700)  Special  Problems 

Credit,  1-6. 

699  (800)  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  i-10. 


Graduate  Faculty 

Gila  Kornfeld-Jacobs,  Lecturer,  B.A., 
Bar-Ilan  University,  1962;  M.A.,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  1964;  Ph.D., 
New  York  at  Buffalo,  1971. 

Priscilla  R.  Ulin,  Assistant  Professor  and 
Chairman  of  Graduate  Program  in  Com- 
munity Health  Nursing,  B.A.,  Mount 
Holyoke,  1954;  M.N.,  Yale.  1957;  M.A., 
Massachusetts,  1971;  Ph.D.,  1976. 

Alvin  E.  Winder,  Professor.  B.A., 
Brooklyn  College,  1947;  M.S.,  Illinois, 
1948;  Ph.D.,  Chicago,  1952. 

Graduate  study  in  nursing  is  consistent  vnth 
the  main  purposes  of  graduate  education  at 
the  University  and  the  philosophy  of  the 
Division  of  Nursing.  The  program  provides 
for  both  academic  excellence  through  diver- 
sity in  educational  offerings  and  educational 
services  responsive  to  the  nursing  needs  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Graduate  courses  build  on  the  base  of 
knowledge  and  skill  acquired  through 
undergraduate  study  in  the  nursing  major. 
In  the  Division  of  Nursing,  graduate  study  is 
designed  so  that  students  may  extend  their 
interest,  knowledge  and  competence  in  an 
area  of  clinical  specialization. 

Graduate  nursing  education  is  also  consis- 
tent with  the  service  objectives  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  preparing  nurses  for  leadership  in  the 
complex  of  health  care  services.  The  grad- 
uates prepared  in  an  area  of  clinical  special- 
ization at  the  Master  of  Science  level  are 
capable  of  influencing  current  and  future 
delivery  of  services  in  Massachusetts. 

The  Faculty  believe  that  the  core  of  nursing 
is  goal-directed  clinical  practice.  In  graduate 
education,  this  is  achieved  through  clinical 
specialization  and  research-directed  nursing 
practice.  The  focus  is  on  developing,  testing, 
synthesizing  and  expanding  theory  which  ex- 
plains and  guides  practice. 

The  objective  of  graduate  nursing  education 
at  the  University  is  to  prepare  nurses  who  are 
able  to  contribute  to  the  formulation  of 
theories  and  their  application  to  the  nursing 
of  individuals  and  families  living  in  urban 
and  rural  communities. 

The  Graduate  Faculty  believe  that  a  re- 
search attitude  (scientific  approach,  critical 
inquiry,  logical  thought  process  and  utiliza- 
tion of  research  findings)  should  be  devel- 
oped in  undergraduate  study.  The  graduate 
program,  therefore,  is  attentive  to  enlarging 


students'  knowledge  of  research  and  its  rele- 
vance to  their  elected  client  system  and  to- 
ward enhancement  of  students'  prevision  in 
utilizing  the  research  approach  to  solve  nurs- 
ing problems. 

The  Faculty,  through  its  ov^rn  pursuits  and 
through  provision  of  such  a  graduate  pro- 
gram, work  toward;  1)  the  development  of 
scholarship;  2)  the  elaboration  of  theories  to 
explain  nursing  care  phenomena;  3)  the  de- 
velopment of  rationally  tested  nursing  prac- 
tices, and  4)  the  advancement  of  nursing 
through  exploration,  understanding  and  uti- 
lization of  research  findings. 

Clinical  specialization  in  Psychiatric-Mental 
Health  Nursing,  Community  Health  Nurs- 
ing, and  Biopsychological  Nursing  is  provid- 
ed. 

The  Division  of  Nursing  Graduate  Program 
is  committed  to  the  Affirmative  Action 
guidelines  of  the  University. 

In  addition  to  the  Admission  Requirements 
of  the  Graduate  School,  candidates  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Master's  program  in  Nursing 
are  required  to  present  evidence  of: 
1.  A  baccalaureate  degree  from  an  accredi- 
ted college  or  university  voth  a  major  in 
nursing,    including   knowledge   of   Public 
(Community)  Health. 
1.  A  Cumulative  G.P.A.  of  3.00  on  a  4.00 
scale  in  all  upper  division  nursing  courses. 

3.  The  following  minimum  number  of  un- 
dergraduate credits  (total  credits,  36)  or 
equivalency  must  be  met  prior  to  admis- 
sion to  graduate  study:  Physical/Biolog- 
ical Sciences,  12  cr.;  Social/Behavioral 
Sciences,  12  cr.;  Rhetoric/English/- 
Speech  Communication,  6  cr.;  Statistics, 
3  cr.;  and  Research,  3  cr. 

4.  Current  licensure  as  a  registered  nurse. 

5.  G.R.E.  Score  —  Minimum  combined  total 
of  1,000,  verbal  and  quantitative. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE 
MASTER'S  DEGREE 

1.  Total  of  48  credits,  of  which  a  minimum 
of  36  are  in  combined  clinical  nursing  and 
related  behavioral  and  natural  sciences 
and  research.  The  remaining  12  credits 
may  be  in  one  of  the  functional  areas  of 
administration  or  teaching  of  nursing  or 
may  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  a  specializ- 
ed area  in  the  major  clinical  field  or  a  se- 
cond clinical  field, 

2.  Field  practice. 

3.  Master's  Thesis  (Nursing  699)  in  selected 
area  of  nursing. 
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Core  Requirements 

Required  of  all  Graduate  Students  in  Nurs- 
ing are  Advanced  Biometric  Statistics,  In- 
quiry and  Research  Methodology  in  Nurs- 
ing, and  a  Master's  Thesis. 

NOTE:  No  new  students  will  be  admitted 
to  this  program  until  further  notice. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

(Note:  A  new  course  re-numbering  system  is 
in  effect  as  of  September  1977.  The  former 
number,  where  applicable,  is  in  parenthesis, 
after  the  new  number.) 

630  (708)  Research  Techniques 
in  Nursing 

Assists  nursing  students  in  developing 
their  own  research  projects.  Organized 
around  the  process  of  inquiry  which  em- 
phasizes the  skills  of  critical  thinking. 
Includes  the  procedure  for  developing 
research  design  and  the  application  of 
experimental  and  descriptive  methodo- 
logical research  techniques  most  ap- 
propriate to  research  in  nursing.  Prere- 
quisite, Advanced  Biometric  Statistics. 

Courses  Open  to  Graduate 
Students  of  Nursing  Only 

Biopsychological  Nursing 

610  (703)  Medical-Surgical  Nursing  I 

Development  of  a  working  frame  of  re- 
ference relative  to  interactive  behavior 
between  nurses  and  clients.  Various 
theories  of  behavior  in  regard  to  their 
clinical  relevance.  A  goal-directed 
framework  for  nursing  responses. 

615  (704)  Medical-Surgical  Nursing  II 

The  essential  biological  nature  of  hu- 
mans in  relation  to  homeostasis,  reac- 
tions to  stress  and  maladaptive  states 
seen  in  illness.  Emphasis  on  the  way 
clinical  data  may  be  analyzed  within  a 
general  systems  framework  which  may 
be  used  as  a  clinical  model  for  practice. 

620  (705)  Medical  Surgical  III 

A  seminar  associated  with  a  clinical 
practicum  both  of  which  provide  a 
model  of  clinical  study  and  research. 
Includes  modes  of  maintaining  a  cogni- 
tive base,  practice  expertise,  investiga- 
tive research  and  of  initiating  social 
change  relevant  to  health  care  systems. 
Prerequisites,  Nursing  610  and  615. 
Credit,  6. 


625  (706)  Medical-Surgical  Nursing  IV 

Guided  study  in  selected  areas  of  bio- 
psychological nursing.  Activities  in- 
clude seminar,  clinical  practicum,  in- 
vestigative efforts  and  writing.  Students 
design  individual  programs  in  collabor- 
ation with  faculty  preceptors  to  meet 
goals  set  in  each  of  these  areas.  Prere- 
quisite, Nursing  620. 
Credit,  6-12. 

635  (715)  Conmiunity  Health  Nursing  I 

The  interaction  of  two  social  sub-sys- 
tems—health  and  the  family.  The  ef- 
fects of  domestic  organization  and  rela- 
tionships on  health,  as  well  as  the  effects 
of  health  problems  on  domestic  life. 
Patterns  of  family  life  seen  in  compara- 
tive, sometimes  cross-cultural  perspec- 
tive; emphasis  on  sociological  explan- 
ations of  domestic  and  health  behavior 
rather  than  on  individualistic  psycho- 
logical explanations. 

640  (716)  Community  Health  Nursing  II 

Seminar  and  practicum  on  those  aspects 
of  a  community  directly  influencing  the 
health  and  nursing  needs  of  people. 
Identification  of  the  interactions  and 
interrelationships  between  family  and 
community  that  affect  health  care  and 
health  behavior.  Evolving  patterns  in 
the  delivery  of  health  services. 

645  (717)  Community  Health  Nursing  III 
Seminar  on  the  role  of  the  community 
health  nurse  in  the  light  of  broader 
health  issues.  Participants  select  or 
create  a  definitive  field  work  experience 
to  develop  a  particular  nursing  role. 
This  role  must  be  justified  in  relation  to 
current  issues  and  problems  in  com- 
munity health,  i.e..  fragmentation  of 
health  care,  patient  advocacy,  hospital 
versus  home  care,  racism  and  sexism  in 
health  systems. 
Credit,  6. 

650  (718)  Community  Health  Nursing  IV 
Additional  clinical  experience  in  inde- 
pendent study  in  Community  Health 
Nursing.  Objectives  for  such  an  experi- 
ence must  be  clearly  formulated  be- 
tween the  student  and  the  faculty  spon- 
sor. Students  may  negotiate  number  of 
credits  according  to  time  and  effort  re- 
quired. 
Credit,  6-12. 

Psychiatric-Mental  Health 
Nursing 
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655  (720)  Concepts  and  Theories  of 
Advanced  Mental  Health  Nursing 

Theories  about  mental  health,  psycho- 
pathology  and  psychotherapeutics;  an 
overview  of  the  viride  range  of  concepts 
and  principles  applicable  to  mental 
health  nursing  practice  and  research. 
In-depth  study  of  a  theoretical  frame- 
work of  the  student's  choice. 

660  (721)  Advanced  Mental  Health 
Nursing  Practice  with  Individuals 

Seminar  and  practicum  in  mental 
health  nursing  focusing  on  nursing  care 
of  individuals.  Students  establish  one- 
to-one  relationships  with  individuals 
suffering  temporary  emotional  crises  or 
long-term  mental  illness.  Students  ex- 
pected to  sharpen  their  assessment  skills 
and  study  the  effects  of  life  crises  on  in- 
dividuals. Students  apply  theories  of  re- 
lationship therapy  and  current  research 
in  mental  illness  to  their  study  of  nurs- 
ing practice  with  individuals. 
Credit,  4. 

665  (722)  Advanced  Mental  Health 
Nursing  Practice  with  Groups 

Seminar  and  clinical  practicum  in  men- 
tal health  nursing  focusing  on  groups  of 
individuals.  Students  leam  group  thera- 
py and  leadership  skilss  as  they  assume 
leadership  and  co-leadership  roles  with 
groups  of  clients  experiencing  emotion- 
al crisis  or  illness.  Students  integrate 
theory  and  research  about  group  work 
with  their  study  of  nursing  practice  with 
groups  of  clients.  Prerequisites,  Nursing 
655  and  660. 
Credit,  4. 

670  (723)  Advanced  Mental  Health 
Nursing  Practice  with  Families 

Seminar  and  clinical  practicum  in  men- 
tal health  nursing  focusing  on  families. 
The  family  as  a  system;  single-family  or 
multiple-family  groups.  Students  apply 
theory  and  research  about  family  dyna- 
mics and  mental  health  to  their  study  of 
nursing  practice  with  families.  Prere- 
quisites, Nursing  655,  660  and  665. 

675  (724)  Clinical  Specialization  in 

Community  Mental  Health  Nursing 

Seminar  and  clinical  practicum;  assists 
students  to  synthesize  their  clinical 
nurse  specialist  roles.  Students  select  an 
area  of  special  interest  for  their  exper- 
ience in  functioning  as  a  nursing  spe- 
cialist, and  explore  the  differences  bet- 
ween the  supervisory,  therapeutic,  edu- 
cative and  consultive  facets  of  their  spe- 
cialist role.  Students  expected  to  apply 
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theories  and  research  about  community 
mental  health  and  consultation  to  their 
experience  as  nursing  specialists.  Prere- 
quisites, Nursing  655,  660,  665  and  670. 
Credit,  6. 

680  (725)  Advanced  Mental 
Health  Nursing 

Individually  planned  clinical  practicum 
in  mental  health  nursing  (optional). 
Additional  opportunity  to  explore  an 
area  of  interest  iitilizing  faculty  as  re- 
source persons. 

698  (762)  Practicum  in  Teaching 

Experience  in  teaching  in  the  classroom 
and  clinical  setting.  Emphasis  on  exper- 
ience and  critical  evaluation  of  the 
range  of  teaching  methods  cogent  to  a 
professional  field. 
Credit,  5-6. 

699  (800)  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  6. 


Graduate  Faculty 

(See  under  listed  fields  for  degrees,  institu- 
tion, and  years.) 

Denton  B.  Harris,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Civil  Engineering  and  Coordinator  of  the 
Ocean  Engineering  Program. 

William  A.  Nash,  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering  and  Graduate  Program  Direc- 
tor. 

Stanley  M.  Bemben,  Associate  Professor  of 
Civil  Engineering. 

Joseph  M.  0)lonell,  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering. 

Robert  W.  Day,  Professor  of  Mechanical 

Engineering. 

William  E.  Heronemus,  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering. 

Francis  S.  Hill,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering. 

Karl  Jakiis,  Associate  Professor  of 
Mechanical  Engineering. 

Ocean  Engineering  is  that  activity  which 
combines  knowledge  of  the  oceans  with 
engineering  skill  to  preserve  and  utilize  the 
oceans,  their  contents  and  boundaries,  for 
the  achievement  of  human  objectives. 

The  Ocean  Engineering  Program  is  adminis- 
tered as  a  degree-granting  subdivision  of  the 
Civil  Engineering  Department;  however,  the 
administrative  mechanism  provided  pre- 
serves the  interdisciplinary  nature  of  ocean 
engineering  as  an  objective  of  academic  pur- 
suit. Present  programs  lead  to  the  Master  of 
Science  in  Ocean  Engineering  and  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degrees. 

Programs  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Science  in  Ocean  Engineering  are  designed 
to  promote  understanding  of  the  ocean  envi- 
romnent  while  developing  greater  compe- 
tence in  a  field  of  engineering  applicable  to 
ocean -oriented  technical  problems.  The 
holder  of  this  degree  is  expected  to  have  at- 
tained a  general  knowledge  of  ocean  tech- 
nology as  it  pertains  to  engineering  endeav- 
ors. In  addition  to  this  breadth  of  knowledge 
he  or  she  should  have  gained  sufficient  depth 
in  his  chosen  professional  specialty  to  ap- 
proach ocean  problems  with  confidence. 

Doctoral  study  programs  in  ocean  engineer- 
ing have  been  designed  to  prepare  in- 
dividuals for  high-level  professional  careers 
in  academic,  governmental,  or  industrial 
situations.  Substantially  greater  competence 
in  ocean  technology  is  required  of  doctoral 


candidates,  but  professional  breadth  has  not 
been  sacrificed  to  attain  this  goal.  Although 
the  research  leading  to  the  doctoral  disserta- 
tion assimies  a  predominant  role  in  the  study 
program,  the  problem-oriented  character  of 
professional  engineering  is  preserved  in 
selection  of  the  research  topic.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  an  approved  course  of  study, 
award  of  the  doctoral  degree  indicates  that 
the  candidate  has  demonstrated  excellence 
on  a  field  of  engineering  which  has  signifi- 
cant relevance  to  ocean  technology,  and  has 
acquired  sufficient  knowledge  of  oceanic 
processes  to  utilize  this  specialty  with  due 
regard  for  the  ocean  environment. 

At  least  five  "specialties"  are  identified 
among  the  ocean  engineering  courses: 
Acoustics  and  Information  Processing;  Ap- 
plied Physical  Oceanography;  Ocean  Sys- 
tems Engineering  and  Design;  Ocean  Struc- 
tures and  Materials;  Aquacultural  Engineer- 
ing. Each  of  these  represents  an  area  of  spe- 
cialized knowledge  which  is  supported  by 
courses  from  one  or  more  of  the  traditional 
disciplines  of  engineering  and  science.  Profi- 
ciency in  at  least  one  of  the  available  special- 
ties is  required  of  candidates  for  the  degree 
Master  of  Science  in  Ocean  Engineering. 
Doctoral  candidates  are  required  to  pursue 
at  least  one  specialty  in  considerable 
depth,  and  proficiency  in  a  second  area  is 
encouraged. 

Requirements  for  Degrees  in 
Ocean  Engineering 

General 

All  appropriate  University  requirements,  as 
listed  in  this  Bulletin,  must  be  fulfilled.  It  is 
further  assumed  that  a  student  seeking  a 
degree  in  Ocean  Engineering  will  have  a 
baccalaureate  in  either  engineering  or  sci- 
ence, with  sufficient  mathematics,  physics, 
and  chemistry  to  undertake  graduate  studies 
in  engineering.  The  potential  degree  candi- 
date should  be  prepared  to  demonstrate  an 
adequate  proficiency  in  each  of  the  following 
subject  areas:  general  chemistry  and  physics; 
calculus  and  elementary  differential  equa- 
tions; engineering  mechanics  (statics,  dy- 
namics, fluid  mechanics,  strength  of  mater- 
ials); basic  thermodynamics  and  heat  trans- 
fer; basic  electrical  circuits;  fundamental  en- 
gineering skills  (drafting,  technical  writing, 
and  computer  programming). 

Degree  candidates  who  are  lacking  proficien- 
cy in  the  above  areas  may  be  required  to 
undertake  additional  coursework  to  correct 
any  deficiencies. 
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The  ocean  engineering  core  curriculum 
must  be  included  in  the  program  of  every 
degree  candidate.  The  core  curriculum  con- 
sists of  five  courses:  Engineering  Oceanogra- 
phy, CE/OE  (559).  3  credits:  Materials  in 
the  Ocean  Environment,  CE/OE  581,  3 
credits:  Marine  Design,  CE/OE  (591),  4 
credits:  Public  Policy  and  Use  of  the  Seas, 
CE/OE  (593),  2  credits:  and  Ocean  Engin- 
eering Field  Laboratory,  CE/OE  (795),  3 
credits. 

All  degree  candidates  are  required  to  enroll 
in  Ocean  Engineering  Seminar  during  each 
semester  of  their  residence  at  the  University. 
The  credits  earned  through  enrolhnent  and 
participation  in  the  seminar  (one  per  semes- 
ter) are  in  addition  to  the  minimum  already 
stipulated  by  the  University  for  the  degree. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN 
OCEAN  ENGINEERING 

All  candidates  for  this  degree  must  complete 
a  thesis  which  accounts  for  at  least  6  credits 
in  the  program.  The  remaining  credits  of  the 
30  stipulated  by  the  University  for  the  M.S. 
degree  may  be  satisfied  by  a  selection  of  elec- 
tives  which  are  approved  by  the  candidate's 
adviser.  Electives  are  not  restricted  to  ocean 
engineering  courses  but  they  must  form  a 
cohesive  program  with  a  clearly  defined  ob- 
jective. 

If  coursework  is  pursued  on  a  full-time  basis, 
it  is  possible  to  complete  the  requirements 
for  this  degree  in  one  calendar  year.  How- 
ever, if  financial  aid  is  obtained  through  an 
assistantship,  or  if  undergraduate  deficien- 
cies must  be  removed  by  additional  course- 
work,  a  somewhat  longer  time  will  be  neces- 
sary for  completion  of  all  requirements.  Be- 
cause some  graduate  courses  can  be  offered 
only  in  alternate  years,  students  are  encour- 
aged to  plan  for  a  two-year  M.S.  program. 

DOCTTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

No  specific  course  requirements  other  than 
the  core  curriculum  are  prescribed  for  the 
doctoral  program.  It  is  the  obligation  of  the 
candidate,  under  the  direction  of  the  ad- 
viser, to  propose  a  unified  program  of  study 
and  research  which  will  lead  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  specified  academic  and  professional 
objectives.  The  proposed  program  should  re- 
flect the  philosophy  of  doctoral  studies  al- 
ready set  forth  in  this  section:  that  is,  a  pro- 
fessional engineering  vievtrpoint  of  ocean 
technology  must  be  evident.   The  program 


must  receive  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
candidate's  Guidance  Committee. 

All  candidates  are  required  to  obtain  a  first- 
hand familiarity  vrith  the  oceanic  environ- 
ment. Normally,  this  experience  can  be  ob- 
tained through  the  responsible  participation 
in  a  prolonged  oceanographic  cruise  coastal 
laboratory  research  project.  Faculty  of  the 
Ocean  Engineering  Program  can  provide  as- 
sistance in  the  arrangement  of  the  appro- 
priate experience  for  the  candidates. 

If  coursework  and  dissertation  research  are 
pursued  on  a  full-time  basis,  it  is  possible  to 
complete  the  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  de- 
gree in  approximately  two  calendar  years  fol- 
lovnng  the  award  of  the  Master  of  Science 
degree.  If  financial  aid  is  obtained  through 
an  assistantship,  a  somewhat  longer  time  is 
necessary  for  completion  of  all  requirements. 
Prospective  candidates  are  urged  to  plan  on 
the  more  realistic  estimate  of  approximately 
three  calendar  years  to  complete  the  degree 
requirements  foUovring  the  award  of  the 
M.S.  degree. 

Preparation  of  dissertations  in  absentia  gen- 
erally is  not  approved. 

Course  Offerings  in  Ocean 
Engineering 

Study  programs  in  Ocean  Engineering  typi- 
cally consist  of  courses  from  two  categories: 
(a)  courses  which  are  specifically  oriented  to 
ocean  problems  and  thus  carry  the  Ocean 
Engineering  designation  (an  OE  number) 
and  (b)  courses  which  enhance  the  prepara- 
tion for  any  of  the  Ocean  Engineering  spe- 
cialties but  are  not  necessarily  oriented  to 
ocean  problems.  The  proper  selection  of 
courses  from  both  of  these  categories  should 
ensure  acquisition  by  the  student  of  a  broad 
ocean-associated  knowledge  combined  with 
an  acceptable  level  of  professional  compe- 
tence. Ocean  Engineering  courses  are 
grouped  below  according  to  recognized  Pro- 
gram specialty  areas.  Course  descriptions  are 
given  under  the  parenthesized  departmental 
course  numbers. 

All  courses  carry  i  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

(Note:  A  new  course  re-numbering  system  is 
in  effect  as  of  September  1977.  The  former 
number,  where  applicable,  is  in  parenthesis, 
after  the  new  number.) 

General 

(559)  Same  as  CE  559  Engineering 
Oceanography 


(581)  Same  as  CE  581   Materials  in  the 
Ocean  Environment 

(591)  Same  as  CE  591   Marine  Design 

(593)  Same  as  CE  593  Public  Policy 
and  the  Use  of  the  Seas 

(795)  Same  as  CE  795  Ocean 

Engineering  Field  Laboratory 

Acoustics  and  Information 
Processing 

(587)  Same  as  ECE  587  Marine 
Instrumentation 

764  Same  as  ECE  764  Underwater 
Acoustics 

Applied  Physical  Oceanography 

(751)  Same  as  CE  751  Ruid 
Mechanics  of  the  Oceans 

(752)  Same  as  CE  752  Ocean  Wave  Theory 

(765)  Same  as  CE  765  Coastal  and 
Estuarine  Hydrodynamics 

Ocean  Systems  Engineering 
and  Design 

(590)  Same  as  CE  590  Engineering  Design 
and  System  Payload  Devices 

(792)  Same  as  CE  792  Deep  Ocean  Systems 
Engineering  and  Design 

(794)  Same  as  CE  794  Fundamentals  of 
Naval  Architecture 

Ocean  Engineering  Structures 

(724)  Same  as  CE  724  Submarine  Soil 
Mechanics  and  Foundation 
Engineering 

(738)  Same  as  CE  738  Analysis  and  Design 
of  Ocean  Engineering  Structures 

(783)  Same  as  CE  783  Structural 
Mechanics  of  Deep 
Submersible  Vehicles 

Aquacvdtural  Engineering 

550  (555)  Same  as  MAE  550  Aquacultural 
Engineering  Systems 
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Graduate  Faculty 

Robert  C.  Sleigh,  Jr.,  Professor,  Acting 
Chairman  of  the  Graduate  Faculty  of 
Philosophy,  and  Acting  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Philosophy,  A.B.,  Dart- 
mouth, 1954;  M.A.,  Brown,  1957;  Ph.D., 
1963. 

John  G.  Robison,  Associate  Professor  and 
Associate  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Philosophy,  B.A.,  Georgia,  1957;  M.A., 
Emory,  1958;  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania,  1962. 

Herbert  Heidelberger,  Professor  and 
Graduate  Program  Director,  B.A.,  New 
York  University,  1955;  M.A.,  Princeton, 
1960;  Ph.D.,  1962. 

Robert  Ackermann,  Professor,  A.B., 
Capital  University,  1954;  M.A.,  Ohio 
University,  1957;  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State, 
1960. 

Bruce  Aune,  Professor,  A.B.,  Minnesota, 
1955;  M.A.,  1957;  Ph.D.,  1960. 

G.  Lee  Bowie,  Assistant  Professor  (Mount 
Holyoke  College). 

John  A.  Brentlinger,  Associate  Professor, 
A.B.,  Chicago,  1958;  M.A.,  Yale,  1960; 
Ph.D.,  1962. 

Vere  C.  Chappell,  Professor  and  Acting 
Associate  Provost,  B.A.,  Yale,  1951;  M.A., 
1953;  Ph.D.,  1958. 

Roderick  M.  Chisholm,  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor, (Romeo  Elton  Professor  of  Natural 
Theology  and  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
Brown  University),  A.B.,  Brown,  1938; 
A.M..  Harvard,  1940;  Ph.D.,  1942. 

Leonard  H.  Ehrlich,  Professor,  B.S., 
Roosevelt,  1947;  M.A,,  Yale,  1958;  Ph.D., 
1960. 

Fred  Feldman,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Bard,  1963;  M.A.,  Harpur,  1965;  Ph.D., 
Brown,  1968. 

Ann  Ferguson,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Swarthmore,  1959;  M.A.,  Brown,  1961; 
Ph.D.,  1965. 

Edmund  L.  Gettier,  III,  Professor,  B.A., 
Johns  Hopkins,  1949;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1961. 

Michael  Jubien,  Assistant  Professor,  A.B., 
Dartmouth,  1965;  Ph.D.,  Rockefeller, 
1972. 

Thomas  R.  Kearns,  Assistant  Professor, 
(Amherst  College). 

William  E,  Kennick,  Professor  (Amherst 
College). 


Murray  J.  Kiteley,  Professor  (Smith  Col- 
lege). 

Gareth  Matthews,  Professor,  A.B., 
Franklin  College,  1951;  A.M.,  Harvard, 
1952;  Ph.D.,  1961. 

Felix  Oppenheim,  Professor  of  Political 
Science  and  of  Philosophy. 

Kathryn  Pyne  Parsons,  Associate  Professor 
(Smith  College). 

Terence  Parsons,  Professor  of  Philosophy 
and  of  Linguistics,  B.A.,  Rochester,  1961; 
Ph.D.,  Stanford,  1966. 

Barbara  Hall  Partee,  Professor  of 
Linguistics  and  of  Philosophy,  B.A.,  Swar- 
thmore, 1961;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  1965. 

Richard  S.  Robin,  Professor  (Mount 
Holyoke  College). 

David  S.  Schwarz,  Assistant  Professor 
(Mount  Holyoke  College). 

Malcolm  B.E.  Smith,  Associate  Professor 
(Smith  College). 

George  V.  Tovey,  Professor  (Mount 
Holyoke  College). 

A.  Thomas  Tymoczko,  Assistant  Professor 
(Smith  College). 

Robert  Paul  Wolff,  Professor,  A.B.,  Har- 
vard, 1953;  A.M.,  1954;  Ph.D.,  1957. 

THE  COOPERATIVE  PH.D. 
PROGRAM 

The  Ph.D.  degree  in  philosophy  is  offered  by 
the  University  in  cooperation  with  Amherst, 
Hampshire,  Mount  Holyoke,  and  Smith  Col- 
leges. Though  the  degree  is  awarded  by  the 
University's  Board  of  Trustees,  a  student 
may  be  in  residence  at  any  one  of  the  five  in- 
stitutions; the  institution  of  residence  is  no- 
ted on  the  student's  permanent  record. 

The  Cooperative  Program  in  Philosophy  is 
administered  by  the  University's  Graduate 
Faculty  of  Philosophy.  This  Faculty  consists 
of  all  those  teachers  of  philosophy  at  the  five 
institutions  who  have  been  admitted  to  the 
Graduate  Faculty  of  the  University. 

Admission  to  the  Program  is  determined  by 
the  Graduate  School  upon  recommendation 
by  the  Admissions  Committee  of  the  faculty. 

Upon  entering  the  Program,  each  student  is 
assigned  a  faculty  member  as  adviser,  who 
provides  consultation  concerning  schedule  of 
courses,  progress,  and  any  special  problems 
encountered. 


Students  generally  take  four  courses  (12  cre- 
dit hours)  each  semester  during  their  first 
two  years  in  the  Program.  The  toted  course 
requirement  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  is  16 
courses   (48   hours)   exclusive   of  Philosophy 

699  and  899.  Of  these  16,  eight  (24  hours) 
must  be  University  philosophy  courses  at  the 

700  level,  exclusive  of  796.  The  remaining 
eight  may  include:  up  to  six  hours  of  Philos- 
ophy 796;  University  philosophy  courses  at 
the  500-  or  600-level;  comparable  courses  at 
the  four  cooperating  Colleges,  or,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Faculty's  Graduate  Program 
Director,  at  other  institutions;  or,  again  wdth 
the  approval  of  the  Graduate  Program  Dir- 
ector, graduate  courses  in  other  fields  at  the 
University  or  the  cooperating  Colleges. 

Nine  of  the  16  courses  required  for  the  Ph.D. 
degree  must  be  distributed  among  three 
fields  of  philosophy,  as  follows:  four  in  his- 
tory of  philosophy  (at  least  one  in  ancient 
and  two  in  modem  philosophy),  three  in  me- 
taphysics and  epistemology  (at  least  one  in 
each  of  metaphysics  and  epistemology),  and 
two  in  ethics  and  value  theory  (at  least  one  in 
ethics). 

In  addition  to  the  total  course  requirement, 
the  University  requires  18  hours  of  Philoso- 
phy 899. 

There  is  no  language  requirement  for  the 
Ph.D.  in  philosophy. 

By  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  graduate 
study  (four  semesters  of  being  registered  for 
one  or  more  courses),  each  student  in  the 
Program  must  have  satisfied  the  Ph.D.  logic 
requirement  by  earning  a  grade  of  B  or  bet- 
ter in  two  of  the  University  Department's 
four  graduate  level  logic  courses,  or  the  equi- 
valent. 

Prior  to  the  end  of  the  third  year  in  the  Pro- 
gram, the  student  must  demonstrate  compe- 
tency in  the  history  of  philosophy  and  any 
two  of  the  following  fields:  metaphysics  and 
epistemology;  value  theory;  philosophy  of 
language,  logic,  and  mathematics;  philo- 
sophy of  science;  philosophy  of  religion  or 
existential  philosophy.  Competency  in  a  field 
may  be  demonstrated  either  by  passing  a 
preliminary  exam  in  that  field,  or  by  writing 
a  substantial  paper  in  that  field  that  gives  so- 
lid evidence  of  ability  to  do  the  kind  of  orig- 
inal research  required  to  produce  a  satisfac- 
tory dissertation.  Each  student  in  the  Pro- 
gram must  write  at  least  one  such  paper. 

When  the  student  has  demonstrated  compe- 
tency in  three  fields  as  described  above,  and 
has  satisfied  the  logic  requirement,  the  total 
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course  requirement,  and  the  course  distri- 
bution requirement,  then  he  or  she  will  be 
certified  as  having  passed  the  preliminary  re- 
quirement for  the  Ph.D.  in  philosophy.  A 
student  who  has  passed  the  preliminary  re- 
quirement may  receive  the  M.A.  degree. 

Having  completed  the  preliminary  require- 
ment, the  student  acquires  a  Dissertation 
Committee  which  oversees  the  rest  of  the 
work  for  the  Ph.D.  degree.  This  committee 
is  formally  appointed  by  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Faculty's  Graduate  Program  Director. 
The  Chairperson  of  the  Dissertation  Com- 
mittee is  the  Director  of  the  student's  dis- 
sertation. 

When  the  dissertation  is  finished,  it  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Dissertation  Committee  for 
judgment.  If,  and  only  if,  the  committee  ap- 
proves it  unanimously,  the  Final  Oral  Exam- 
ination is  scheduled. 

The  Final  Oral  Examination  is  conducted  by 
the  Dissertation  Committee.  The  examina- 
tion is  open  to  the  University  Community  at 
large,  students  and  faculty,  and  any  member 
of  the  Philosophy  Faculty  may  participate  in 
the  questioning  of  the  candidate.  Only  the 
members  of  the  Dissertation  Committee, 
however,  vote  on  the  candidate's  perfor- 
mance; their  vote  must  be  unanimous  in  or- 
der for  the  examination  to  be  passed. 

Having  passed  the  Final  Oral,  the  student 
then  has  the  dissertation  finally  typed,  accor- 
ding to  the  specifications  given  in  the  Guide- 
lines for  Doctoral  Degree  Candidates.  The 
typed  original  and  one  copy  must  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Graduate  School,  and  a  second 
copy,  bound,  to  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy, 
by  the  Graduate  School  deadlines  for  the 
May,  September,  or  February  graduations, 
respectively. 

A  more  complete  statement  of  the  regula- 
tions governing  the  Graduate  Programs  is 
available  from  the  Graduate  Program  Direc- 
tor of  the  Philosophy  Department. 

THE  M.A.  PROGRAM 

The  M.A.  Program  in  philosophy  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  University's  Department  of  Phi- 
losophy. 

Admission  to  the  Program  is  determined  by 
the  Graduate  School  upon  recommendation 
of  the  Department's  Admissions  Committee. 

Upon  entering  the  Program,  each  student  is 
assigned  a  Department  member  as  adviser, 
who  then   provides  consultation  concerning 


schedule  of  courses,  progress  toward  fulfill- 
ment of  degree  requirements,  and  any  spe- 
cial problems  that  may  arise. 

The  total  course  requirement  for  the  M.A. 
degree  is  10  courses  (30  hours).  Of  these  10, 
four  (12  hours)  must  be  University  philo- 
sophy courses  at  the  700  level,  exclusive  of 
796.  The  remaining  six  may  include:  up  to 
six  hours  of  Philosophy  796;  six  hours  of  Phi- 
losophy 699;  University  philosophy  courses  at 
the  graduate  level,  comparable  courses  at 
Amherst,  Hampshire,  Mount  Holyoke.  and 
Smith  Colleges;  or,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Department's  Graduate  Program  Director, 
up  to  six  hours  of  graduate  courses  in  other 
fields  at  the  University  or  the  four  colleges. 

Each  student  must  pass  at  least  three  regular 
graduate  courses  in  the  history  of  philosophy 
(at  least  one  of  which  is  in  ancient  philoso- 
phy and  at  least  one  of  which  is  in  modem 
philosophy);  at  least  two  regular  graduate 
courses  in  metaphysics  and  epistemology; 
and  at  least  one  regular  graduate  course  in 
ethics  or  value  theory.  A  regular  graduate 
course  is  one  numbered  above  500,  but  not 
796  or  699. 

Each  student  must  pass  one  of  the  following 
options;  Option  A:  Under  this  option,  the 
student  earns  two  passing  grades  in  any 
combination  of  Ph.D.  starred  papers  and 
preliminary  exams.  Option  B:  Under  this 
option,  the  student  writes  a  Master's  Thesis, 
under  the  supervision  of  a  Thesis  Commit- 
tee. This  committee  is  formally  appointed  by 
the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  on  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Department's  Grad- 
uate Program  Director,  after  the  student  has 
completed  eight  of  the  10  courses  required 
for  the  M.A.  degree.  Six  hours  of  Philosophy 
699  may  then  be  used  for  the  remaining  two 
courses.  When  the  thesis  is  finished  and  has 
been  approved  by  the  committee  unani- 
mously, the  student  takes  a  Final  Oral  Ex- 
amination, conducted  by  the  committee, 
whose  vote  on  the  student's  performance 
must  be  unanimous  in  order  for  a  passing 
grade  to  be  given.  Having  passed  this  exam- 
ination, the  student  then  has  the  thesis  final- 
ly typed,  bound,  and  submitted  according  to 
the  specifications  given  in  the  Guidelines  for 
Master's  Degree  Candidates. 

Each  student  must  pass  an  Oral  Excun,  con- 
ducted by  the  Department,  based  mainly  but 
not  necessarily  entirely  upon,  his  or  her 
exams/starred  papers/thesis. 

All  requirements  for  the  M.A.  degree  must 
be  completed  within  three  years  of  the  stu- 
dent's first  enrollment  in  the  Program. 


All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

(Note:  A  new  course  re-numbering  system  is 
in  effect  as  of  September  1977.  The  former 
number,  where  applicable,  is  in  parenthesis, 
after  the  new  number.) 

500  (684)  Comtemp  Problems 

512  (671)  Philosophy  and  Logic 

513  (672)  Math  Logic  I 

514  (673)  Math  Logic  II 
551  (645)  Metaphysics 

562  (650)  History  of  Ethics 

563  (651)  Ethical  Theory 

584  (646)  Philosophy  of  Language 

585  (665)  Philosophical  Theology 

586  (674)  Philosophy  of  Mathematics 

591  (691)  Seminar 

592  (692)  Seminar 

593  (681)  Ancient  or 
Medieval  Philosopher 

594  (682)  Modern 
Continental  Philosopher 

595  (683)  Modern  British  Philosopher 

699  (800)  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  6. 

700  (705)  Proseminar 

701  (710)  Selected  Philosopher  I 

702  (711)  Selected  Philosopher  II 

703  (780)  Problems  in  the 
History  of  Philosophy 

704  (781)   Problems  in  the 
History  of  Philosophy 

710  (740)  Formal  Logic 

720  (715)  Plato 

730  (720)  Kant  I 

731  (721)  Kant  II 

750  (760)  Metaphysics 

751  (765)  Theory  of  Knowledge 
760  (745)  Ethics 

780  (725)  Existential  Philosophy 

781  (750)  Philosophy  of  Education 

782  (751)  Philosophy  of  Religion 

783  (755)  Philosophy  of  Language 
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784  (756)  Philosophy  of  Science 

785  (761)  Philosophy  of  Mind 

791  (790)  Seminar 

792  (791)  Seminar 

796  (700)  Special  Problems 

899  (900)  Ph.D.  Dissertation 

Credit,  18. 


Graduate  Facvdty 

Frederick  W.  Bryon,  Jr.,  Professor  of 
Physics  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Physics  and  Astronomy,  B.A.,  Harvard, 
1959;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1963. 

Arthur  R.  Swift,  Professor  and  Graduate 
Program  Director  in  Physics  and 
Astronomy,  B.A.,  Swarthmore,  1960, 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania,  1964. 

Thomas  T.  Arny,  Associate  Professor  of 
Astronomy. 

John  J.  Brehm,  Professor,  B.S., 
Maryland,  1956;  M.S.,  Cornell,  1959; 
Ph.D.,  Maryland,  1963. 

James  S.  Brooks,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  California  at  Berkeley,  1966;  M.S., 
Oregon,  1968;  Ph.D.,  1973. 

Edward  S.  Chang,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  California  at  Riverside,  1961;  M.A., 
1964;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

LeRoy  F.  Cook,  Professor,  B.A.,  Califor- 
nia at  Berkeley,  1953;  M.A.,  1957;  Ph.D., 
1959. 

William  A.  Dent,  Associate  Professor  of 
Astronomy. 

Stanley  Engelsberg,  Professor,  B.S., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1955;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1957;  Ph.D.,  1961. 

Norman  C.  Ford,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  1953;  M.A.,  Syracuse,  1960; 
Ph.D.,  California  at  Berkeley,  1964. 

William  J.  Gerace,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  1963;  Ph.D.,  Princeton,  1967. 

H.  Mark  Goldenberg,  Associate  Professor. 
B.S.,  California  Institute  of  Technology, 
1956;  M.S.,  Harvard,  1957;  Ph.D.,  1960. 

Eugene  Golowich,  Professor.  B.S., 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  1961; 
Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1965. 

Robert  A.  Guyer,  Professor,  B.S.,  New 
Mexico  State,  1959;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1966. 

Robert  B.  Hallock,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Massachusetts,  1965;  M.S.,  Stanford, 
1967;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Eward  R.  Harrison,  Professor  of 
Astronomy. 

Sanley  S.  Hertzbach,  Associate  Professor, 
B.E.S.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1959;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

Barry  R.  Holstein,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 
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1965;  M.S.,  1967;  Ph.D.,  Carnegie- Mellon 
University,  1969. 

G.  Richard  Huguenin,  Professor  of 
Astronomy. 

William  M.  Irvine,  Professor  of 
Astronomy  and  Head  of  the  Astronomy 
Program. 

Phillips  R.  Jones,  Professor,  B.S., 
Massachusetts,  1951;  M.S.,  Connecticut, 
1956;  Ph.D.,  1959. 

Douglas  A.  Jensen,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Kalamazoo  College,  1963;  M.S., 
University  of  Chicago,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

Joseph  W.  Kane,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S., 
Wisconsin  at  Milwaukee,  1961;  M.S.,  Il- 
linois, 1962;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Richard  R.  Kofler,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Marquette  University,  1958;  M.S., 
Wisconsin,  1960;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

Michael  N.  Kreisler,  Professor 

B.A.,  Princeton,  1962;  M.S.,  Stanford, 

1963;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Robert  V.  Krotkov,  Professor,  B.A., 
Queens  University,  Canada,  1951;  M.S., 
1952;  Ph.D.,  Princeton,  1958. 

Kenneth  H.  Langley,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  1958;  Ph.D.,  Cahfomia  at 
Berkeley,  1966. 

William  J.  Mullin,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  St.  Louis  University,  1956;  Ph.D. 
Washington  University  (St.  Louis),  1965. 

Claude  M.  Penchina,  Professor,  B.E., 
Cooper  Union,  1959;  M.S.,  Syracuse,  1961; 
Ph.D.,  1964. 

Gerald  A.  Peterson,  Professor,  B.S,,  Pur- 
due, 1953;  M.A.,  1955;  Ph.D.,  Stanford, 
1962. 

Francis  Pichanick,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  University  of  Capetown,  South 
Africa,  1957;  M.S.,  1958;  Ph.D.,  Oxford 
University,  England,  1961. 

Arthur  R.  Quinton,  Professor,  B.S., 
Queen  Mary  College,  London  University, 
England,  1944;  M.S.,  University  of 
Western  Ontario,  Canada,  1951;  Ph.D., 
Yale.  1954. 

Monroe  S.  Rabin,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A..  Columbia,  1961;  M.S.,  Rutgers, 
1964;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Philip  Rosen,  Professor,  B.S.,  City  College 
of  New  York,  1944;  M.S.,  Yale,  1946; 
Ph.D.,  1949. 
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Kandula  S.R.  Sastry,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Andhra  University.  India,  1955; 
M.S.,  1956;  Ph.D.,  Indiana,  1962. 

Nicholas  Scoville,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Astronomy. 

Janice  Button  Shafer,  Professor,  B.E.P., 
Cornell,  1954;  Ph.D.,  California  at 
Berkeley,  1959. 

Edward  A.  Soltysik,  Professor,  B.S., 
Lafayette,  1950;  M.S.,  Indiana,  1952; 
Ph.D.,  1956. 

Morton  M.  Sternheim,  Professor,  B.S., 
City  College  of  New  York,  1954;  M.S., 
New  York  University,  1956;  Ph.D.,  Colum- 
bia, 1961. 

Eugene  Tademaru,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Astronomy. 

Joseph  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Astronomy. 

David  J.  Van  Blerkom,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Astronomy. 

James  F.  Walker,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Minnesota,  1959;  M.S.,  1961;  Ph.D., 
1964. 

David  V.  Webb,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.Sc,  University  of  Melbourne,  Australia, 
1963;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

Graduate  degrees  are  offered  in  both  physics 
and  astronomy  by  the  Depanment.  Can- 
didates planning  to  major  in  astronomy  are 
referred  to  the  description  of  the  astronomy 
program  (see  Astronomy). 

The  general  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  in 
Physics  are  those  of  the  Graduate  School. 
These  are  implemented  along  the  following 
lines.  During  the  first  two  years,  a  student 
takes  a  normal  load  of  basic  courses.  The 
basic  courses  of  the  program  are  601,  602, 
605,  606,  607,  614,  615,  710,  714,  715,  716, 
718,  719.  The  student  must  complete  a 
research  requirement  of  three  research- 
oriented  courses.  Two  of  these  must  be  out- 
side of  the  student's  area  of  specialization. 
After  passing  the  qualifying  examination, 
normally  in  the  second  year,  the  student  is 
expected  to  devote  his  or  her  major  effort  to 
research.  Courses  taken  during  this  period 
usually  are  in  the  student's  research  field. 
The  department  requires  no  foreign- 
language  reading  competency  for  the  doc- 
torate. 

All  degree  candidates  are  required  to  per- 
form teaching  in  the  department.  A  waiver 
of  this  requirement  must  be  requested  from 
the  graduate  studies  committee. 
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The  requirements  for  the  master's  degree 
consist  of  30  graduate  credits,  at  least  15  of 
which  shall  be  in  the  600-900  courses,  and  at 
least  21  of  which  shall  be  in  physics.  The  15 
credits  of  600-900  courses  may  include  6 
credits  of  Master's  thesis.  Physics  699.  The 
M.S.  candidate  must  take  at  least  one  course 
in  the  Quantum  Mechanics  sequence  which 
starts  with  Physics  564.  At  least  five  courses 
in  physics  must  be  passed  with  a  grade  of  A 
or  B,  and  a  general  examination  must  be 
passed  before  the  degree  is  awarded. 

Candidates  planning  to  major  in  physics 
should  have  completed  at  least  (preferably, 
more  than)  15  semester  credit  hours  in 
undergraduate  physics  beyond  an  introduc- 
tory course  (such  as  Physics  161,  162,  163) 
and  also  6  credits  of  mathematics  beyond 
college-level  calculus. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN 
TEACHING  (MAT)  PROGRAM 
IN  PHYSICS 

The  Master  of  Ans  in  Teaching  Degree 
(MAT)  is  offered,  in  cooperation  with  the 
School  of  Education  to  candidates  interested 
in  physics  teaching  at  the  secondary  school 
level . 

The  program  requires  39  credits  distributed 
as  follows:  Physics  or  physics -related  courses, 
21  credits;  Education  courses,  9  credits;  In- 
ternship or  equivalent  practicum,  9  credits. 
The  education  credits  must  include  at  least 
two  of  these  four  areas:  educational  psycho- 
logy, philosophy  of  education,  methods  and 
materials,  and  curriculum  development. 

For  the  community-college  level  option  45 
credits  are  required,  distributed  as  follows: 
Physics  or  physics  related  courses,  24  credits; 
Education  courses  (including  curriculum) 
teaching  clinic,  directed  observation,  advis- 
ing and  counselling,  and  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation, 12  credits;  Internship  or  equivalent 
practicum,  9  credits. 

Prerequisites  for  Admission 
A  bachelor's  degree  vrith  a  major  in  one  of 
the  physical  sciences,    adequate   training  in 
mathematics,    and   a   2.75   minimum  grade 
point  average. 

Alt  courses  carry  i  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

(Note:  A  new  course  re-numbering  system  is 
in  effect  as  of  September  1977.  The  former 
number,  where  applicable,  is  in  parenthesis, 
after  the  new  number.) 


530  (620)  Radiation  Physics 

For  science  majors  specializing  in  nu- 
clear medicine,  radiology,  environmen- 
tal sciences,  radiation  protection,  and 
applied  areas  using  ionizing  radiations. 
Principles  of  atoms  and  nuclei,  radio- 
activity, interaction  of  radiation  with 
matter,  radiation  detectors  and  meth- 
ods, applications  of  radioactive  and 
stable  nuclei  as  tracers.  Special  topics. 
Three  lectures  weekly;  three-hour  la- 
boratory once  every  two  weeks.  Prere- 
quisite, permission  of  instructor. 
Credit,  4. 

531  (319)  Electronics  Instrumentation 
for  Scientists  I 

A  laboratory  oriented  course.  Basic 
electronics  principles,  servo  systems,  op- 
erational amplifiers,  digital  circuits, 
other  modem  devices.  Prerequisite, 
permission  of  instructor.  2  class  hours,  1 
4-hour  laboratory  period. 
Credits,  4. 

535,536  (I)  (II)  (675,676)  Advanced 
Experimental  Work 

Selected  experiments  and  projects,   ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of  individual  stu- 
dent. Prerequisite,  Physics  551. 
Credit,  1  to  i  each  semester. 

555  Hydromechanics 

Introduction  to  theoretical  fluid  mech- 
anics. Development  of  general  equa- 
tions of  motion.  Solution  of  problems 
involving  pressure  and  gravitational  and 
viscous  forces.  Laminar  and  turbulent 
flow.  Kinematics  and  dynamics  of  real 
fluids.  Treatment  of  hydromechanic  in- 
stabilities. Prerequisite,  Physics  421. 

558  (588)  Solid  State  Physics 

Introduction  to  theoretical  and  experi- 
mental physics  of  the  solid  state.  Prere- 
quisites, Physics  424  or  301;  423. 

562  (552)  Advanced  Electricity 
and  Magnetism 

Description  of  electric  and  magnetic 
fields  in  a  dynamical  context  — electro- 
magnetic radiation  theory,  optics,  plas- 
ma physics,  relativistic  electrodynamics, 
cavity  resonators,  waveguides.  Prere- 
quisites, Physics  422. 

563  (572)  Non-Equilibrium 
Statistical  Physics 

Non-equilibrium  statistical  processes. 
Transport  theory,  the  Boltzmann  equa- 
tion. Prerequisite,  Physics  423. 
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564  (703)  Introductory  Quantum 
Mechanics 

Breakdown  of  classical  physics,  wave 
mechanics  including  the  Schroedinger 
equation  and  its  interpretation,  one-di- 
mensional problems,  uncertainty  prin- 
ciple, harmonic  oscillator,  hydrogen 
atom. 

601  (701)  Classical  Mechanics 

Lagrange's  and  Hamilton's  equations, 
central  force  problem,  rigid  bodies, 
small  oscillations,  continuum  mechan- 
ics, fluid  dynamics.  Prerequisites,  Phys- 
ics 421,  422. 

602  (702)  Statistical  Physics 

Survey  of  thermodynamics.  Boltzmann 
distribution,  statistical  interpretation  of 
thermodynamics,  Gibbsian  ensembles 
and  the  method  of  Darwin,  Fowler; 
quantum  distributions  and  their  appli- 
cations, transport  phenomena.  Prere- 
quisites, Physics  564,  601,  606  (the  lat- 
ter may  be  taken  concurrently). 

605  (705)  Methods  of  Mathematical 
Physics 

Selected  topics  with  application  to  phys- 
ics in  linear  algebra  and  Hilbert  space 
theory,  complex  variables.  Green's 
functions,  partial  differential  equa- 
tions, integral  transforms,  integral 
equations. 
Credit,  4. 

606  (706)  Classical  Electrodynamics  I 

Electrostatic  fields  in  vacuum  and 
material  media,  two  and  three  dimen- 
sional potential  problems,  the  magneto- 
static  field,  interaction  of  steady  cur- 
rents. Maxwell's  equations,  the  electro- 
magnetic field,  special  relativity,  and 
covariant  formulation  of  electrodynam- 
ics. Prerequisites,  Physics  601,  605. 

607  (707)  Classical  Electrodynamics  II 

The  field  of  a  moving  charge,  the 
Lienard-Wiechert  potentials,  Lorentz 
transformation  and  special  relativity, 
covariant  formulation  of  Maxwell's 
equations.  Radiation  of  electromagne- 
tic waves,  the  near  field  and  far  field, 
radiation  damping  and  self  fields,  spec- 
tral resolution  of  radiation.  Magnetohy- 
drodynamics  and  plasma  physics,  colli- 
sions, scattering  and  absorption. 
Prerequisite,  Physics  606. 

614   (704)   Intermediate  Quantum 
Mechanics  I 

Abstract  quantum  mechanics,  linear  al- 
gebra and  Hilbert  space,  representation 
theory,  three-dimensional  problems,  or- 


bital angular  momentum  spins,  vector 
coupling.  Prerequisites,  Physics  564  or 
equivalent. 

615  (709)  Intermediate  Quantum 
Mechanics  II 

Approximation  methods,  WKB,  bound 
State  perturbation  theory,  time-de- 
pendent perturbation  theory,  variation- 
al method,  selfconsistent  techniques, 
scattering  theory.  Prerequisite,  Physics 
614. 

696  (700)  Independent  Study 

Special  study  in  some  branch  of  physics, 
either  theoretical  or  experimental,  un- 
der direction  of  a  faculty  member. 

699  (800)  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  6. 

710  Advanced  Quantum  Mechanics  I'V 

Semi-classical  radiation  theory,  non-rel- 
ativistic  second  quantization,  advanced 
scattering  theory,  relativistic  wave- 
equations.  Prerequisite,  Physics  615. 

711  Biophysics  I 

The  physics  of  biological  systems  in- 
cluding the  physical  properties  of  water, 
thermodynamics  and  statistical  proper- 
ties of  biological  processes,  and  diffus- 
ion processes.  Prerequisites,  Physics  602 
or  Chem.  785,  Physics  564  or  Chem. 
791,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

712  Biophysics  II 

Physical  techniques  applied  to  measure- 
ments on  biological  systems.  Light  scat- 
tering, microscopy,  x-ray  crystal- 
lography, magnetic  resonance,  and  the 
use  of  ionizing  radiation.  May  be  taken 
independent  of  Physics  711.  Prerequi- 
sites, same  as  for  Physics  711. 

714  Introductory  High  Energy  Physics 

General  introduction  to  the  physics  of 
elementary  particles  treating  invariance 
principles,  strange  particles,  final  state 
interactions  and  resonances,  internal 
symmetries,  introduction  to  the  theories 
of  strong,  electromagnetic,  and  weak 
interactions.  Prerequisite,  Physics  614. 

715  Introductory  Solid  State  Physics 

Solids  treated  as  translational  symmetry 
structures,  and  their  effect  in  x-ray  and 
particle  scattering,  thermal  and  vibra- 
tional properties  of  solids.  Binding 
energy  of  solids,  electronics  in  periodic 
potentials,  and  formation  of  bands. 
The  free  electron  model  of  metals.  Pre- 
requisite, Physics  614. 


716  Introduction  to  Superfluidity 
And  Superconductivity 

Description  of  fundamental  experi- 
ments and  properties  of  superfluid  He, 
He  and  superconductors.  The  two 
fluid  model,  elementary  excitations, 
fluid  structure,  vortices,  superfluid 
films  and  macroscopic  quantum  effects 
in  superfluidity.  Type  1  and  II 
superconductors,  the  mixed  state,  the 
Meisner  effect,  superconducting  junc- 
tions and  an  introduction  to  devices. 

717  Plasma  Physics 

(Same  as  Astronomy  717) 
Fundamentals  of  plasma  physics  and 
magnetohydrodynamics:  particle  mo- 
tion in  electromagnetic  fields,  fluid  de- 
scription, wave  propagation,  instabil- 
ities, and  radiation  in  plasmas.  Specific 
applications  of  astronomical  interest: 
earth's  magnetosphere,  sunspots,  cos- 
mic rays,  interstellar  medium,  stellar 
winds,  and  pulsars.  Prerequisite,  Phys- 
ics 606  or  permission  of  instructor. 

718  Basic  Physics  of  Atoms  and  Molecules 

Quantum  description  of  free  atoms  and 
molecules  and  their  interactions  with 
external  fields,  radiation,  and  elec- 
trons. Prerequisite,  Physics  564. 

719  Nuclear  Physics 

Basic  concepts  of  nuclear  physics, 
instruments  and  methods.  Topics  in- 
clude natural  radioactivity,  nuclear 
radiations  — their  properties  and  inter- 
action with  matter,  nuclear-radiation 
detectors,  electrostatic  and  magnetic 
analyzers,  mass  spectrometry,  charged 
particle  accelerators,  elementary  discus- 
sion of  alpha  and  beta  decay,  nuclear 
isomerism,  internal  conversion,  nuclear 
reactions,  neutron  physics,  fissions,  nu- 
clear spin  and  magnetic  moments,  cos- 
mic rays  and  elementary  particles.  Pre- 
requisite, Physics  564  or  equivalent. 

723  Topics  in  Mathematical  Physics 

Subjects  vary  somewhat  depending  on 
the  instructor,  but  probably  include  ap- 
plications of  the  theory  of  functions, 
group  theory  and  symmetries,  Hilbert 
and  Banach  spaces  in  quantum  mech- 
anics. Prerequisites,  Physics  605  and 
permission  of  instructor. 

724  Group  Theory  in  Quantum 
Mechanics 

Finite  dimensional  groups  and  their 
representations;  representations  of  the 
permutation  group;  representations  of 
Sun,  tensor  representations,  decomposi- 
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tion  of  direct  product  representations; 
three-dimensional  rotation  group. 
Clebsch-Gordon  and  Racah  coeffi- 
cients; the  Lorentz  group  and  its  repre- 
sentations; applications  to  atomic,  solid 
state,  nuclear  and  high  energy  physics. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  615. 

811   Field  Theory 

Relativistic  quantum  mechanics  of  a 
single  particle.  Klein-Gordon  and  Dirac 
equations,  formal  scattering  theory, 
field  quantization,  interacting  fields, 
S-matrix,  reduction  formulae,  pertur- 
bation theory  and  Feynman  diagrams 
renormalization,  dispersion  relations, 
and  recent  developments.  Prerequisites, 
Physics  710. 

813  High  Energy  Physics 

Experimental  and  theoretical  aspects 
of:  meson  and  baryon  resonances;  lep- 
tonic  and  non-leptonic,  strangeness 
changing  and  non-changings  weak  de- 
cays; high  energy  experiments  and  the 
phenomenology  of  Regge  poles.  Topics 
vary  vnth  the  instructor.  Prerequisite, 
Physics  714. 

816  Solid  State  Physics 

Transport  phenomena  in  solids  includ- 
ing semiconductors,  optical  properties 
of  solids,  superconductivity,  superfluid- 
ity, magnetism.  Topics  vary  vijith  the  in- 
structor. Prerequisite,  Physics  715. 

817  Advanced  Statistical  Physics 

Phase  transitions,  including  condensa- 
tion; description  of  imperfect  gases. 
Transport  theory  and  other  nonequili- 
brium  phenomena.  Irreversible  proces- 
ses. Field  theoretic  quantum  statistical 
physics.  Prerequisites,  Physics  602. 

818  Atomic  Structure 

An  advanced  course  covering  the  field 
of  atomic  structure  including  the  theory 
of  complex  spectra,  fine  structure,  hy- 
perfine  structure,  electron  spin.  Zee- 
man  effect,  the  theory  of  atomic  collis- 
ions, general  theory  of  multiplets  and 
magnetic  and  radiative  properties  of 
atoms.  Prerequisite,  Physics  615. 

820  Nuclear  Theory 

A  theoretical  understanding  of  nuclear 
structure.  Topics  include  intemucleon 
forces,  the  deutron  and  the  two-body 
problem,  nuclear  models  and  structure 
of  complex  nuclei,  electromagnetic  pro- 
perties of  nuclei,  theory  of  alpha  and 
beta  decay,  theory  of  nuclear  reactions. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  615  and  719. 


821  Relativity 

Mathematical  and  conceptual  aspects 
of  the  special  and  general  theories  of 
relativity.  Lorentz  transformations,  cov- 
ariant  formulation  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture. The  equivalence  principle,  curved 
spaces,  solutions  of  the  equations  of 
relativity.  Prerequisites,  Physics  607. 

850  Advanced  Topics  in  Physics 

One  or  more  subjects  of  special  interest 
covered  in  lectures.  Prerequisite,  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

851  Special  Topics  in  Nuclear  Physics 

Advanced  and  current  topics  in  nuclear 
physics.  Prerequisite,  Physics  820. 

852  Special  Topics  in  High  Energy 
Physics 

Advanced  and  current  topics  in  high 
energy  physics.  Prerequisite,  Physics 
813. 

853  Special  Topics  in  Solid  State  Physics 

Advanced  and  current  topics  in  solid 
state  physics.  Prerequisite,  Physics  816. 

854  Special  Topics  in  Atomic  Physics 

Advanced  and  current  topics  in  atomic 
physics.  Prerequisite,  Physics  818. 

860  Seminar  on  Research  Topics 

Instruction  via  reading  assignments  and 
seminars  on  research  topics  not  current- 
ly   covered    in    regular    courses.    Prere- 
quisite, permission  of  instructor. 
Credit,  1-3. 

899  (900)  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  18. 


Graduate  Faculty 

Franklin  W.  Southwick,  Professor  of 
Plant  Sciences  and  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences,  B.S., 
Massachusetts,  1939;  M.S.,  Ohio  State, 
1940;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1943. 

John  H.  Baker,  Professor  of  Soil  Science, 
B.S.,  Massachusetts,  1952;  M.S.,  Cornell, 
1954;  Ph.D.,  1959. 

Allen  V.  Barker,  Professor  of  Plant  and 
Soil  Sciences,  B.S.,  Illinois,  1958;  M.S., 
Cornell,  1959;  Ph.D.,  1962. 

Alfred  W.  Boicourt,  Professor  of  Plant 
Science,  B.S.,  Cornell,  1938;  M.S.,  1941. 

William  J.  Bramlage,  Professor  of  Plant 
Science,  B.S.,  Ohio  State,  1959;  M.S., 
Maryland,  1961;  Ph.D.,  1963. 

Mack  Drake,  Professor  of  Plant  and  Soil 
Science.  B.S.,  Purdue,  1937;  M.S.,  Purdue 
and  Alabama  Polytechnic,  1939;  Ph.D., 
1946. 

Walton  C.  Galinat,  Professor  of  Plant 
Science,  B.S.,  Connecticut,  1949;  M.S., 
Wisconsin,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1953. 

George  B.  Goddard,  Associate  Professor  of 
Plant  Science,  B.S.,  Massachusetts,  1954; 
M.S.,  1958;  Ph.D.,  1963. 

Duane  W.  Greene,  Associate  Professor  of 
Plant  Science.  B.S.,  Colgate,  1964;  M.S., 
Michigan  State,  1966;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Haim  B.  Gunner,  Professor  of  En- 
vironmental  Sciences,  B.S.A.,  University  of 
Toronto,  1946;  M.Sc,  University  of 
Manitoba,  1948;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1962. 

John  R.  Havis,  Professor  of  Plant  Science, 
B.S.,  Texas  Technological  College,  1942; 
M.S.,  Cornell,  1947;  Ph.D.,  1949. 

Paul  H.  Jennings,  Associate  Professor  of 
Plant  Science,  B.V.A.,  Massachusetts, 
1960;  M.S.,  North  Carolina  State,  1962; 
Ph.D.,  1965. 

William  J.  Lord,  Professor  of  Plant 
Science,  B.S.,  New  Hampshire,  1943; 
M.S.,  1953;  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State, 
1955. 

Herbert  V.  Marsh,  Professor  of  Plant 
Science,  B.S.,  Massachusetts,  1954;  M.S., 
1958;  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State,  1961. 

Donald  N.  Maynard,  Professor  of  Plant 
Science,  B.S.,  Connecticut.  1954;  M.S., 
North  Carolina  State,  1956;  Ph.D., 
Massachusetts,  1963. 
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William  A.  Rosenau,  Associate  Professor 
of  Plant  and  Soil  Science,  B.S.,  Yale,  1948; 
M.S.,  Connecticut,  1950;  Ph.D.,  Penn- 
sylvania State,  1961. 

Joseph  Troll,  Professor  of  Plant  Science, 
B.S.,  Rhode  Island,  1954;  M.S.,  1957; 
Ph.D.,  Massachusetts,  1965. 

Jonas  Vengris,  Professor  of  Plant  Science, 
Agr.  College,  Lithuania,  1934;  Diploma, 
1936;  Dr.  Agr.  Sci.,  University  of  Bonn, 
Germany,  1939. 

John  M.  Zak,  Professor  of  Plant  and  Soil 
Science,  B.S.,  Massachusetts,  1936;  M.S., 
1938. 

The  Department  of  Plant  and  Soil  Sciences 
offers  doctoral  work  in  either  Plant  Science 
or  Soil  Science.  Specialization  and  thesis  pro- 
blems related  to  horticultural  and  agrono- 
mic plants  and  in  soil  science  are  available  to 
both  Master  of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy degree  candidates. 

The  department  has  no  foreign-language  re- 
quirement for  the  doctoral  degree. 

All  courses  carry  i  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

(Note:  A  new  course  re-numbering  system  is 
in  effect  as  of  September  1977.  The  former 
number,  where  apphcable,  is  in  parenthesis, 
after  the  new  number.) 

515  (615)  Microbiology  of  the  Soil 

Soil  micro-organisms;  their  distribu- 
tion, ecology  and  transformation  of  or- 
ganic and  inorganic  substrates.  Micro- 
biology of  the  rhizosphere  and  the  bio- 
logical equilibrium.  Prerequisite,  Mi- 
crobiol (250)  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. Mr.  Gunner 

530  (630)  Plant  Nutrition 

Lectures  and  laboratories  dealing  with 
the  accumulation  and  transport  of  inor- 
ganic ions  in  plants  and  their  function 
in  plant  metabolism.  Prerequisites, 
Plant  and  Soil  Sci.  100  and  105  or  equi- 
valent, Chem.  (Ill)  and  (112)  or  equi- 
valent. Mr.  Barker 

535  (635)  Taxonomy  of  Economic  Plants 

Study  and  keying  of  plant  families,  gen- 
era, species  and  cultivars  of  importance 
in  the  horticultural  and  agronomic 
fields.  Mr.  Boicourt 

540  (640)  Plant  Breeding 

Advanced  study  of  genetic  topics  pecu- 
liar to  plants;   the  methods  and  prob- 


lems of  the  plant  breeder.  Prerequisite, 
Zool.  (240)  or  equivalent. 

545  (645)  Post-Harvest  Physiology 

Physiological  and  biochemical  processes 
occurring  in  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
flowers  after  harvest,  and  the  effects  of 
environmental  modifications  on  these 
processes  in  maintaining  quality  and 
prolonging  their  useful  life. 

Mr.  Bramlage 

555  (717)  Environmental  Stress  in  Plants 

Identification  of  envirormiental  stresses 
affecting  plant  growth.  Discussion  of 
the  physiological  effects  of  enviroiunen- 
tal  stresses  on  plants.  Lab  experiments 
to  illustrate  long  and  short  term  effects 
of  environmental  stress.  Prerequisites,  a 
course  in  plant  physiology  or  permission 
of  instructor.  Mr.  Jennings,  Mr.  Marsh 

560  (660)  Ecology  and  Control  of  Weeds 

Identification  and  ecology  of  common 
weeds  and  principles  of  weed  control. 
Elmphasis  on  the  use  of  chemical  herbi- 
cides. Mr.  Vengris 

565  (665)  Soil  Formation 
and  Classification 

The  development  of  soils  as  related  to 
physical,  chemical,  biological,  climatic 
and  geological  factors. 

Credit,  4. 

570  (670)  Soil  Physics 

Physical  properties  of  soils:  water  and 
pollutant  retention  and  transport;  soil, 
air,  temperature,  texture  and  structure; 
their  measurements,  evaluations,  envi- 
roiunental  implications  and  influence 
in  the  soil-water-plant  continuum.  Pre- 
requisites, introductory  course  in  phys- 
ics, mathematics  or  chemistry,  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

575  (675)  Soil  Chemistry 

Soil  chemical  properties  as  related  to 
chemical  reactions  of  plant  nutrients  in 
soils.  Prerequisites,  Chem.  (112)  and 
Plant  and  Soil  Sci.  105  or  equivalent. 

Mr.  Baker 

580  (680)  Soil  Fertility 

Mineral  nutrients  in  the  growth  of 
plants;  the  use  of  fertilizers  and  other 
soil  amendments;  soil  reaction;  mineral 
deficiencies  and  toxicities  in  plants. 

Mr.  Drake 

602  (702)  Research  Literature 

A     critical     review     of     the     scientific 
literature  in  an  area  of  specialization. 
Credit,  3  each  semester. 


610  (710)  Morphology  of  Economic  Crops 

The  anatomy  of  the  plant  body  vrith 
emphasis  on  those  structures  which  have 
horticultural  and  agronomic  sig- 
nificance. Prerequisite,  Botany  (291)  or 
permission  of  instructor.       Mr.  Goddard 

696  (700)  Special  Problems 

Selected   research   problems   which   are 
not  related  to  a  candidate's  thesis. 
Credit,  3  each  semester. 

699  (800)  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  10. 

745  Microbial  Ecology  of  the  Soil 

The  biochemistry  and  physiology  of  in- 
teractions among  micro-organisms  in 
the  soil  environment  and  their  relation- 
ships vnth  the  soil  environment.  Lec- 
tures, discussion  and  a  critical  review  of 
current  literature.  Prerequisite,  Plant 
and  Soil  Sci.  515  (615)  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Mr.  Gunner 

802  (703)  Research  Literature 

A  critical  review  of  the  scientific  litera- 
ture in  an  area  of  specialization. 
Credit,  3  each  semester. 

815  (715)  Plant  Growth  Regulators 

Recent  advances  in  the  field  of  plant 
growth  regulators;  including  auxins, 
gibberellins,  cytokinins,  abscisic  acid, 
ethylene  and  phytochrome.  Emphasis 
on  investigations  of  the  mechanisms 
whereby  these  materials  control  plant 
growth  and  development.  Prerequisites, 
Botany  (511)  or  equivalent. 

Mr.  Craker,  Mr.  Marsh, 
Mr.  Rubenstein 

830  (730)  Advanced  Soil  Chemistry 

Lecture  and  discussion  of  current 
theories  of  the  chemistry  of  soils.  Prere- 
quisite, permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Baker 

850  (750)  Plant  Photosynthesis 

Lectures  and  discussion  of  the  mech- 
anisms and  requirements  for  photo- 
synthesis in  higher  plants.  Relation  of 
photosynthesis  and  related  processes  to 
crop  productivity  is  stressed.  Prerequi- 
sites, Botany  (512)  or  Chem.  (524)  or 
equivalent.  Mr.  Barker 

860  (760)  Nitrogen  Metabolism 

A  comprehensive  presentation  of  nitro- 
gen metabolism  in  plants  covering  ni- 
trogen fixation,  nitrate  reduction,  syn- 
thesis, metabolism,  and  degradation  of 
the  major  nitrogenous  compounds.  Pre- 
requisites, Botany  (512)  or  equivalent. 

Mr.  Marsh 
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891  (791)  Seminar 

Required  of  all  graduate  students  ma- 
joring in  the  Department. 
Credit,  1  each  semester. 

896  (701)  Special  Problems 

Selected   research    problems   which   are 
not  related  to  a  candidate's  dissertation. 

Credit,  3  each  semester. 

899  (900)  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Maximum  credit,  18. 


Graduate  Faculty 

Richard  A.  Rohde,  Professor,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Plant  Pathology,  and 
Graduate  Program  Director,  A.B.,  Drew 
University,  1951;  M.S.,  Maryland,  1956; 
Ph.D.,  1958. 

George  N.  Agrios,  Professor,  B.S.,  Univer- 
sity of  Thessaloniki,  Greece,  1957;  Ph.D., 
Iowa  State,  1960. 

William  A.  Feder,  Professor,  B.A.,  Johns 
Hopkins,  1941;  Ph.D.,  California  at 
Berkeley,  1950. 

Francis  W.  Holmes,  Professor,  B.A., 
Oberlin,  1950;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1954. 

William  J.  Manning,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Michigan  State,  1963;  M.S., 
Delaware,  1966;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Mark  S.  Mount,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
lUinois  Wesleyan,  1963;  M.S.,  Michigan 
State,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

William  N.  Rice,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Sioux  Falls  College,  1936;  M.S.,  Iowa 
State,  1939;  Ph.D.,  1944. 

Terry  A.  Tattar,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Northeastern,  1967;  Ph.D.,  New 
Hampshire.  1971. 

Bert  M.  Zuckerman,  Professor,  B.S., 
North  Carolina  State,  1948;  M.S.,  N.Y. 
State  College  of  Forestry,  1949;  Ph.D.,  Il- 
linois, 1954. 

Students  accepted  for  graduate  study  to- 
wards the  Master  of  Science  or  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degree  are  expected  to  have  ful- 
filled the  usual  requirements  for  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  a  related  discipline.  Requirements 
for  the  M.S.  degree  ordinarily  include  a  the- 
sis, but  course  work,  including  Plant  Pathol- 
ogy 700,  may  be  substituted  with  permission 
of  the  adviser  and  Graduate  Studies  Com- 
mittee. Facilities  at  the  Suburban  Experi- 
mental Station,  Waltham,  and  the  Cran- 
berry Experiment  Station,  East  Wareham, 
are  available  for  projects  in  special  areas. 
The  department  has  no  foreign-language  re- 
quirement . 

All  courses  carry  5  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified 

(Note:  A  new  course  re-numbering  system  is 
in  effect  as  of  September  1977.  The  former 
number,  where  applicable,  is  in  parenthesis, 
after  the  new  number.) 

500  (551)  Plant  Pathology 

The  causes,  nature  and  control  of  plant 
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diseases.  Diagnosis  of  plant  diseases. 
Mechanisms,  biochemistry  and  genetics 
of  plant  disease  induction,  development 
and  control.  Prerequisite,  a  course  in 
Botany.  Mr.  Agrios 

510  (569)  Forest  and  Shade  Tree 
Pathology 

The  causes,  nature  and  control  of  tree 
diseases.  Physiology  and  genetics  of 
host -parasite-environment  interaction 
in  trees.  Forest  and  shade  tree  disease 
management  and  principles  of  decay 
prevention  in  forest  products. 

Mr.  Tattar 

520  (640)  Genetics  of  Plant-Pathogen 
Interaction 

Characterization  of  genetic  factors 
which  control  plant  disease  reaction 
and  virulence.  The  influence  of  envi- 
ronment on  genetic  stability  of  patho- 
gens. Mutations,  parasexuality,  and 
plant  population  genetics  in  relation  to 
disease  development.  Prerequisite, 
Plant  Path  251  or  551 .  Mr.  Mount 

530  (661)  Plant  Virology 

Plant  virus  structure,  infection,  synthe- 
sis, assay  and  purification.  Symptoma- 
tology and  physiology  of  virus  infected 
plants.  Transmission,  identification 
and  control  of  plant  viruses.  Virus  dis- 
eases of  major  plant  groups.  Prerequi- 
site, Plant  Path  251  or  551  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  Mr.  Agrios 
Credit,  4. 

540  (678)  Nematology 

Anatomy,  morphology,  and  classifica- 
tion of  plant-parasitic  and  other  soil-in- 
habiting nematodes.  Parasitic  relation- 
ships with  plants  and  current  control- 
measures  stressed.  Prerequisite,  a  year 
of  biological  science.  Mr.  Rohde 

Credit,  4. 

600  (804)  Forest  Pathology 

Review  and  critical  examination  of  the 
recent  developments  in  the  major  pro- 
blem areas  in  forest  pathology.  Format 
is  informal  group  discussion.  Prerequi- 
site, Plant  Path  569.  Mr.  Tattar 

699  (800)   Master's  Thesis 

Credit.  10. 

700  (805)  Advanced  Plant  Pathology- 
Parasitism  and  Pathogenesis 

TTie  physiology  of  diseased  plants.  Em- 
phasis on  the  biochemical  and  physio- 
logical changes  induced  in  the  host  by 
plant  pathogens.  Laboratory  consists  of 
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biochemical    investigations    of   diseased 
plants.  Prerequisite,  Plant  Path  551. 
Credit,  4.  Mr.  Mount 

791  (790)  Seminar 

Reports  and  discussion  on  the  current 
literature  and  research  in  plant  pathol- 
ogy;   special    reports    by    resident    and 
visiting  speakers.  One  class  hour. 
Credit,  1  each  semester. 

899  (900)  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  18. 


Graduate  Faculty 

Glen  Gordon,  Professor  and  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Political  Science,  B.A., 
New  York  University,  1952;  M.A., 
Chicago,  1957;  Ph.D.,  1963. 

Jerome  B.  King,  Professor  and  Graduate 
Program  Director,  B.A.,  Dartmouth,  1949; 
M.S.,  Stanford,  1954;  Ph.D.,  1958. 

Dean  Alfange,  Jr.,  Professor  and  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Social  and  Behavioral 
Sciences,  B.A.,  Hamilton,  1950;  M.A., 
Colorado,  1960;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1967. 

Luther  A.  Allen,  Professor,  B.A., 
Williams,  1941;  M.A.,  State  University  of 
Iowa,  1942;  Ph.D.,  Chicago,  1952. 

David  A.  Booth,  Professor,  B.S.,  London 
School  of  Economics,  1952;  M.A., 
Virginia,  1953;  Ph.D.,  1957. 

Gerard  Braunthal,  Professor,  B.A., 
.Queens,  1947;  M.A.,  Michigan,  1948; 
Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1953. 

John  Brigham,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
California  at  Berkeley,  1967;  M.A., 
Wisconsin,  1970;  Ph.D.,  California  at  San- 
ta Barbara,  1974. 

William  E.  Connolly,  Professor,  B.A., 
Michigan  at  Flint,  1960;  M.A.,  1962; 
Ph.D.,  1965. 

Kenneth  M.  Dolbeare,  Professor,  B.A., 
Haverford,  1951;  Ll.B.,  Brooklyn  Law 
School,  1958;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1965. 

Patrick  Eagan,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S., 
Regis,  1952;  M.A.,  Colorado  State,  1955; 
Ph.D.,  California  at  Riverside,  1971. 

Eric  Einhorn,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Pennsylvania,  1965;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1968; 
Ph.D.,  1972. 

Jean  B.  Elshtain,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Colorado  State.  1963;  M.A.,  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado,  1965;  Ph.D.,  Brandeis, 
1973. 

Madge  Ertel,  Lecturer,  B.A.,  Minnesota, 
1953;  M.A.,  Idaho,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

Edward  E.  Feit,  Professor,  B.A.,  Wit- 
waterstrand,  1944;  M.A.,  University  of 
South  Africa,  1949;  Ph.D.,  Michigan, 
1965. 

John  H.  Fenton,  Commonwealth  Professor 
of  Govemnment,  B.A..  Kentucky,  1948; 
M.A.,  1951;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1956. 

Peter  J.  Fliess,  Professor,  B.A.,  Stanford, 
1944;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1947;  Ph.D.,  1951. 


Harvey  L.  Friedman,  Associate  Professor 
and  Director  of  the  Labor  Relations  and 
Research  Center,  J.D.,  Boston,  1947. 

Edwin  Andrus  Gere,  Jr.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, B.A.,  Alfred,  1948;  M.A.,  Penn- 
sylvania State,  1956;  Ph.D.,  New  York  at 
Albany,  1968. 

Sheldon  Goldman,  Professor,  B.A.,  New 
York  University,  1961;  M.A.,  Harvard, 
1964;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

Franklin  W.  Houn,  Professor,  B.A.,  Na- 
tional Chenchi  University,  1946;  M.A., 
Denver,  1950;  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin,  1953. 

Irving  Howards,  Professor,  B.A.,  Wiscon- 
sin, 1953;  M.A.,  1955;  Ph.D.,  1957. 

Harvey  Kline,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
North  Carolina,  1966;  Ph.D.,  Texas,  1970. 

Fred  A.  Kramer,  Associate  Professor. 
B.A.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1963;  M.A.,  Rutgers, 
1964;  Ph.D.,  Syracuse,  1969. 

John  W.  \jeAeT\c,  Joseph  B.  Ely  Professor, 
B.A.,  Michigan,  1933;  M.A.,  1934;  LL.B., 
1936;  Ph.D.,  1942. 

Guenter  Lcwy,  Professor,  B.S.S.,  City  Col- 
lege of  New  York,  1951;  M.A.,  Columbia, 
1952;  Ph.D.,  1957. 

Lewis  C.  Mainzer,  Professor,  B.A.,  New 
York  University,  1948;  M.A.,  Chicago, 
1950;  Ph.D.,  1956. 


John  M.  Maki,  Professor,  B.A. 
Washington,  1932;  M.A.,  1936; 
Harvard,  1948. 


Ph.D. 


Jerome  M.  Mileur,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Southern  Illinois,  1955;  M.A.,  11- 
hnois,  1958;  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois, 
1971. 

Felix  E.  Opjjenheim,  Professor  of  Political 
Science  and  of  Philosophy,  Docteur-en- 
droit,  Brussels,  1938;  Ph.D.,  Princeton. 
1942. 

Karl  W.  Ryavec,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Miami  University,  1957;  M.A.,  Col- 
umbia, 1962;  Ph.D..  1968. 

Robert  Anthony  Shanley,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, B.A.,  Columbia,  1946;  M.A.,  1948; 
Ph.D.,  Georgetown,  1955. 

George  T.  Sulzner,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Muskingum  College,  1959;  M.A., 
Michigan,  1961;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Anwar  H.  Syed,  Professor,  B.A.,  Universi- 
ty of  the  Panjab,  1946;  M.A.,  1951;  M.A., 
Chicago,  1953;  M.A.,  Pennsylvania,  1954; 
Ph.D.,  1957. 
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Howard  J.  Wiarda,  Professor,  B.A., 
i  Michigan,  1961;  M.A..  Florida,  1962; 
•i'Ph.D.,  1965. 

The  Department  of  Political  Science  offers 
graduate  work  leading  to  the  Master  of  Arts, 

*"  Master  of  Public  Administration,  and  Doc- 
tor of  Philosophy  degrees.  Detailed  informa- 
tion on  requirements  for  degrees  may  be  ob- 

,,  tained  from  the  Department  of  Political 
Science. 

In    some    subfields    there    is    a    proseminar 

,  which  prepares  beginning  students  for  the 
i  more  specialized  advanced  seminars  by  ac- 
quainting them  with  the  fundamental  con- 
cepts,    theories,     modes     of     inquiry,     zmd 

•  research  findings.  In  all  subfields  there  are 
tutorials  and  directed  studies  courses.  The 
tutoriad  is  basically  a  reading  course,  the 
content  of  which  is  arranged  by  agreement 
of  one  or  more  students  and  a  professor. 
Generally  a  tutorial  treats  a  topic  of  their 
mutual  interest  not  covered  by  existing  for- 

yi  mal  courses.  The  directed  studies  courses  is  a 

I  specialized  advanced  seminar  which  covers  a 

I  topic  not  offered  in  regular  seminar  form;  it 

is  an  in-depth  study  of  a  particular  aspect  of 

"  a  subfield,  and  varies  with  the  interests  of 
professors  and  students. 

!  The  Master  of  Public  Administration  pro- 
'i  gram,  though  academic  in  content,  is  espe- 
cially suited  to  those  planning,  or  currently 
embarked  upon,  a  career  in  the  public  ser- 
vice. It  typically  necessitates  one  year  of 
course  work.  An  internship  or  public  service 
work  experience  is  required. 

I  All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

(Note:  A  new  course  re-numbering  system  is 
I    in  effect  as  of  September  1977.  The  former 
number,  where  applicable,  is  in  parenthesis, 
after  the  new  number.) 

Thesis  and  Dissertation 

699  (800)  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  6. 
r 

899  (900)  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  10. 

'   American  National  Govenunent 
and  Politics 

605  The  Legislative  Process 

j  The  role  of  the  legislature  in  national 

and  state  government.  The  functions  of 

legislatures;    legislative   procedures;    the 

„  role    of   political    parties    and    pressure 

groups  in  the  legislative  process. 


608  Public  Opinion  in  Politics 

Opinion  and  communication  as  aspects 
of  the  political  process.  Emphasis  on 
communication  through  mass  media. 
The  relations  between  mass  attitudes 
and  communication  and  political  insti- 
tutions and  the  formation  of  public  pol- 
icy. 

701  Tutorial  in  American 
Government  and  Politics 

702  Directed  Studies  in  American 
Government  and  Politics 

703  Legislative  Behavior 

Selected  topics  in  American  legislative 
systems,  national  and  state;  attention  to 
major  research  techniques  and  recent 
theoretical  developments. 

704  American  Political  Party  Systems 

The  structure  and  activities  of  Ameri- 
can parties  and  their  impact  on  individ- 
ual and  group  political  behavior  and  on 
government  and  public  policy.  Focus  on 
both  national  and  state  party  systems. 

705  Proseminar  in  American 
Government  and  Politics 

State  and  Lxx;al  Government 
and  Politics 

511   (611)  American  Federalism 

The  American  system  of  federalism  as  it 
has  developed  and  expanded  from  the 
early  years  of  the  Republic  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  Emphasis  on  the  changing 
nature  of  intergovernmental  relations  in 
both  legal  and  programmatic  terms. 

514  (614)  Metropolitics 

Main  problems  of  North  American  me- 
tropolitan areas.  Analysis  of  actual  and 
possible  solutions.  Emphasis  on  political 
factors  that  impede  and  promote  solu- 
tions, including  the  role  of  formal  and 
informal  groups  involved  in  metropoli- 
tan change. 

616  (516)  Comparative  Local  Government 

The  formal  institutions  and  patterns  of 
political  behavior  in  cities  of  the  world. 
Common  urban  problems,  community 
participation,  decision-making. 

617  (517)  Massachusetts  Politics 

Analysis  of  the  significant  characteris- 
tics of  Massachusetts  politics  as  applied 
to  political  problems  from  an  historical 
perspective  with  both  a  theoretical  and 
practical  base.  Field  work,  readings, 
lectures,  and  discussions. 


619  (519)  State  Government  and  Politics 

Problems,  politics  and  issues  of  state 
governments  in  the  U.S.  Analysis  of 
principal  issues  facing  the  states  and  of 
contemporary   efforts   to   resolve   them. 

710  Proseminar  in  Comparative  Politics 

711  Tutorial  in  Comparative  Politics 

712  Directed  Studies  in  Comparative 
Politics 

713  Comparative  Political  Parties 

The  ideology,  structure,  and  dynamics 
of  diverse  types  of  political  parties,  par- 
ty systems,  and  electoral  systems;  their 
interrelationships. 

714  Military  Politics 

Comparative  study  of  contemporary 
problems  in  civilian-military  relations. 

750  Proseminar  in  State  and  Local  Politics 

751  Tutorial  in  State  and  Local  Politics 

752  Directed  Study  in  State 
and  Local  Politics 

753  Urban  Political  Systems 

Comparative  analysis  of  relationships 
among  socioeconomic,  environmental, 
and  political  structures  and  processes, 
and  public  policy  outcomes  in  cities. 
Research  applications  of  contemporary 
concepts  and  theories. 

754  Theory  of  Local  Government 

Theories  of  local  government;  general 
imiformities   in   the  governmental   pro- 


Public  Administration  and  PoUcy 
Analysis 

523  (623)  Public  Personnel 
Administration 

The  personnel  function  in  bureaucracy; 
patronage  and  merit;  career  service  and 
political  executives;  authority  and  in- 
formal organization;  employee  rights 
and  collective  action. 

524  (624)  Administrative  Law 

Governmental  activities  in  the  regula- 
tion of  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor. 
Emphasis  on  the  legal  framework  vrithin 
which  these  activities  operate. 

620  (523)  Public  Administration 

Organization  of  bureaucracy,  bureau- 
cratic life,  constitutional  position,  and 
political  role  of  governmental  bureau- 
cracy. 
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621  (620)  Government  of  Bureaucracies 

Inquiry  into  the  meaning  and  possibility 
of  "democracy"  within  large-scale  or- 
ganizations. 

625  (526)  Political  Theory,  Ideology 
and  Public  Policy 

The  evaluation  of  social  policy;  a  con- 
sideration of  normative  issues  raised  in 
controversies  concerning  social  and  eco- 
nomic policy  in  the  light  of  main  tra- 
ditions of  Western  political  thought  and 
the  logical  and  ethical  aspects  of  social 
choice. 

626  American  Public  Policy 

In-depth  study  of  selected  areas  of 
American  policy.  May  include  theory 
of,  and  approaches  to,  the  study  of  pub- 
lic policy. 

627  Comparative  Public  Policy 

A  comparative  analysis  of  policy  forma- 
tion; the  process  of  social  and  economic 
policy  decision-making  in  selected 
industrial  societies;  the  interaction  of 
institutions,  ideas,  and  power  in  deci- 
sions concerning  social  welfare, 
economic  planning,  and  related  policy 
areas. 

730  Proseminar  in  Public  Administration 

731  Tutorial  in  Public  Administration 

732  Directed  Studies  in  Public 
Administration 

733  Public  Administration:  Organization 

Behavior  vnthin  governmental  bureau- 
cracy, in  terms  of  the  interaction  be- 
tween the  individual  and  organizational 
influences. 

734  Public  Administration: 
Responsibility 

The  meaning  and  institutions  of  politi- 
cal responsibility  of  governmental  bur- 
eaucracy. 

735  Comparative  Public  Administration 

Comparative  analysis  of  the  government 
administrative  systems  of  the  U.S.,  Bri- 
tain, Canada,  France,  the  U.S.S.R., 
and  other  selected  countries. 

736  Public  Budgeting  and  Systematic 
Analysis 

The  theory  and  techniques  of  budgeting 
and  systematic  analysis  and  the  political 
processes  that  relate  these  techniques  to 
decision-making  within  the  govenunen- 
tjJ  organization. 

737  Public  Sector  Labor  Relations 

(See  Labor  Studies  777) 


739  Public  Administration  Internship 
Report 

An  internship  experience  in  govern- 
ment service,  including  a  supervised 
written  report  and  an  oral  examination. 
Normally  takes  nine  months  to  a  year. 

Comparative  Government  and 
Area  Studies 

631   (531)  Political  Development 
and  Modernization 

Comparative  analysis  of  political 
change  and  development  in  the  emerg- 
ing nations. 

633  (533)  Government  and  Politics 
of  the  Middle  East 

A  review  of  the  dynamics  of  the  tradi- 
tional Islamic  political  system  and  of  the 
transformation  of  that  system  under  the 
impact  of  Western  penetration  of  the 
Middle  East.  Contemporary  Middle 
East  politics  with  special  reference  to 
the  politics  of  Israel,  Syria,  Lebanon 
and  the  UAR. 

634  Government  and  Politics  of  Japan 

Cjovemment  and  politics  of  modem 
Japan  with  emphasis  on  the  post -1945 
period;  descriptive  analysis  of  structure 
and  function  of  government  and 
political  process. 

635  (535)  East  Central  Europe 

Survey  of  the  major  governments  in  the 
East  Central  European  area  with  em- 
phasis on  the  nature  of  Communist  Par- 
ty control,  (governments  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia, East  Ciermany,  Hungary,  Po- 
land, Rumania,  Yugoslavia,  and  oth- 
ers. 

636  Government  and  Politics  of 
the  Soviet  Union 

Historical  and  ideological  influences  on 
Soviet  politics;  the  interconnection  of 
social  and  political  institutions  and  pro- 
cesses; membership,  organization,  and 
operation  of  the  Communist  Party;  the 
state  structure  and  law;  and  contem- 
porary Soviet  foreign  policy.  Prere- 
quisite, Pol  Sci  131,  or  History  100-101, 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

637  Government  and  Politics  of  China 

An  analysis  of  the  genesis  and  dynamics 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  movement, 
the  ideology  and  organization  of  the 
party  and  the  government,  and  major 
domestic  and  foreign  policies  since 
1949,    with    special    reference    to    the 


Maoist  attempt  to  reform  man  and 
society  as  well  as  to  achieve  moderniza- 
tion. 

638  (538)  Government  and  Politics  of 
South  and  Southeast  Asia 

Comparative  study  of  the  institutions 
and  dynamics  of  government  and 
politics  in  South  and  Southeast  Asia, 
especially  India.  Pakistan,  Indonesia, 
and  Malaysia,  with  reference  to  issues  of 
political  stability,  economic  develop- 
ment, and  relations  with  the  U.S.  and 
other  great  powers. 

640  (540)  Government  and  Politics  of 
South  America 

Comparative  analysis  of  the  interest 
groups,  political  parties,  and  govern- 
ment institutions  of  the  South  American 
countries.  Emphasis  on  the  background 
and  political  culture  in  which  Latin 
American  politics  and  government 
takes  place. 

641  (541)  Government  and  Politics  of 
Central  America  and  the  Caribbean 

Comparative  analysis  of  the  interest 
groups,  political  parties,  and  govern- 
ment institutions  of  the  Central  Amer- 
ican and  Caribbean  countries.  Empha- 
sis on  communism  and  the  role  of  the 
U.S. 

642  (542)  The  Politics  of  Sub-Saharan 
Africa 

The  organization  and  processes  of 
African  politics,  centering  on  the 
general  political  problems  facing  con- 
temporary African  governments. 

643  (543)  Comparative  African 
Governments 

Comparative  study  of  the  political  pro- 
cess in  five  African  states. 

644  (640)  Politics  of  the  Iberian 
Peninsula:  The  Political  Systems  of 
Spain  and  Portugal 

The  unique  aspects  of  the  process  of 
political  development  and/or  decay  in 
Spain  and  Ponugal.  Emphasis  on  the 
heritage  of  these  two  nations  as  re- 
flected in  their  New  World  colonies  in 
the  Americas  and  on  the  present-day 
pattern  of  politics  in  the  Iberian 
peninsula.  Prerequisites,  Pol  Sci  131  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

647  Armed  Forces  and  Political  Policy 

Comparative  study  of  civilian-military 
relations  in  the  Western  and  non- 
Western  nations,  concentrating  both  on 
regular  and  irregular  armed  forces. 
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j(771  Tutorial  in  Area  Studies 

{'  772  Directed  Studies  in  Area  Studies 

773  Politics  of  South  Asia 

Selected  problems  relating  to  govern- 
ment and  politics  of  India,  Pakistan, 
and  Ceylon. 

774  Politics  of  East  Asia 

Selected  problems  relating  to  the  pol- 
itics of  China,  Japan,  and  other  Asian 
countries. 

776  African  Politics 

Selected  contemporary  problems  in 
African  government  and  politics. 

777  Latin  American  Politics 
Comparative  study  of  Latin  American 
politics  and  government. 

778  European  Politics 

Selected  political  cultures  and  systems 
in  Europe. 

779  Politics  and  Foreign  Policies  of  the 
Middle  East  and  North  Africa 

The  regional  and  international  politics 
of  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa, 
focusing  on  questions  and  problems 
that  promote  conflict  or  collaboration 
in  the  area. 

1  International  Relations 

556  (656)  International  Law 

The  origin,  character,  and  fimction  of 
international  lav^. 

557  (657)  International  Organization 

International  organization  in  the  20th 
century.  Emphasis  on  the  United  Na- 
tions and  regional  organization. 

650  Soviet  Foreign  Policy 

An  analysis  of  community  and  change 
in  Soviet  perceptions,  goals,  methods, 
and  priorities  in  foreign  policy.  Em- 
phasis on  the  period  since  World  War 
II. 

651  Chinese  Foreign  Policy 

Examination  of  the  geographical,  his- 
torical, ideological,  economic,  military, 
and  other  factors  in  Peking's  foreign 
policy  since  1949.  Emphasis  on  main- 
land China's  relations  with  various 
countries  and  her  positions  on  major 
international  issues. 

654  International  Relations 

The  nation-state  system  and  concep- 
tions of  national  interest  in  modem 
world  politics.  Emphasis  on  forms  and 


distribution  of  power,  making  of  foreign 
pohcy,  and  adjusting  of  international 
conflict. 

658  International  Relations:  Asia 

Introduction  to  general  problems  of 
Asian  international  relations  since  1859, 
with  detailed  examination  of  problems 
since  World  War  I.  Emphasis  on  China, 
Japan,  and  the  new  nations. 

659  Western  Europiean  Foreign  Policies 

Analysis  of  the  emerging  institutional 
patterns  of  the  West  European  com- 
munities. Emphasis  on  the  major  poli- 
tical, military,  and  economic  regional 
organizations  and  their  relations  vrith 
Communist  nations  and  the  United 
States. 

720  Proseminar  in  International 
Relations 

721  Tutorial  in  International  Relations 

722  Directed  Studies  in 
International  Relations 

723  Problems  of  International  Relations 

Analysis  of  major  problems  in  interna- 
tional relations. 

724  International  Law  and  Organization 

Analysis  of  major  problems  in  interna- 
tional law  and  organization. 

725  Theory  of  International  Politics 

Analysis  and  conceptualization  of  the 
forces  and  drives  that  condition  poHtics 
Emiong  nations. 

726  Nationalism 

Analysis  of  nationalism  as  a  political 
ideology  with  emphasis  on  its  role  in 
emergent  nations. 

727  Imperialism 

Analysis  of  imperialism  as  a  recurrent 
phenomenon  in  international  relations 
with  emphasis  on  the  relations  between 
advanced  and  emergent  nations. 

Public  Law  and  Judicial  Process 

660  Constitutional  Law 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  and 
leading  cases  interpreting  the  United 
States  Constitution. 

661  Civil  Liberties 

The  development  in  American  Con- 
stitutional law  of  the  concept  of  civil 
liberty,  including  the  fields  of  free 
speech  and  religion,  fair  trial,  and  race 
discrimination.  The  function  of  courts 
in  safeguarding  these  liberties. 
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662  Politics,  Law  and  Judicial 
Behavior 

American  court  systems  including  ex- 
amination of  the  processing  of  cases, 
judicial  backgrounds  and  selection,  ju- 
dicial decisional  behavior,  some  major 
court  policies  and  the  responses  to  them 
from  groups  and  institutions  vnth  the 
larger  political  system. 

740  Proseminar  in  Public  Law 

741  Tutorial  in  Public  Law 

742  Directed  Studies  in  Public  Law 

743  Law  and  the  Political  Process 

The  interrelationships  between  law  and 
fjolitics,  and  the  functions  of  law  in 
organized  societies. 

744  Theories  of  Law  and  Judicial 
Behavior 

The  theories  of  law,  jurisprudence,  and 
for  judicial  behavior. 

Political  Theory  and  Methodology 

578  (678)  Development  and  Practice 
of  Soviet  Marxism 

The  philosophic  and  religious  origins  of 
Soviet  Communism  in  Western  and 
Eastern  Europe.  Analysis  of  the  classics 
from  Marx  to  Khrushchev. 

580  Quantitative  Political  Analysis 

Introduction  to  basic  applications  of 
statistical  techniques  and  reasoning  to 
political  data. 

671  (571)  Modern  Political  Thought 

Development  of  political  thought  and 
its  relation  to  cultural  and  institutional 
growth  from  the  rise  of  the  modem  state 
to  the  present. 

674  (574)  Issues  in  Contemporary 
Political  Theory 

Some  basic  problems  of  political  sci- 
ence, political  ethics,  and  political  phil- 
osophy through  study  of  selected  clas- 
sical and  modem  political  thinkers. 

675  Feminist  Politics  and  Political  Theory 

Sex  as  a  category  for  analysis  in  classical 
and  contemporary  political  theory.  Re- 
lations between  the  sexes  in  relation  to 
the  larger  political  and  social  functions 
they  serve. 

760  Proseminar  in  Political  Theory 

761  Tutorial  in  Political  Theory 

762  Directed  Studies  in  Political  Theory 
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763  Recent  Political  Theory 

Contemporary  theories  about  the  possi- 
bilities and  limits  of  operationalism, 
behavioralism,  and  the  decision-making 
approach  in  political  science. 

764  Church  and  State 

Relations  between  western  and  non- 
westem  religions  and  the  state;  analysis 
of  the  ideas  and  other  forces  underlying 
this  relationship,  especially  since  1918. 

765  The  Individual  and  the  State 

The  problem  of  political  obligation  in 
political  theory  and  in  its  historical  and 
social  contexts;  the  medieval  right  of  re- 
sistance, the  social  contract,  anarchism, 
resistance  to  totalitarianism,  non- 
violent resistance,  conscientious  objec- 
tion to  war. 

766  Philosophical  Foundations  of 
Political  Science 

Critical  examination  of  the  principal 
contemporary  views  concerning  the 
methods  of  gaining  knowledge  of  politi- 
cal phenomena. 

767  Empirical  Research  in  Political 
Behavior 

Introduction  to  research  techniques  as 
applied  to  special  problems  in  the  field 
of  political  behavior.  Emphasis  on  va- 
rious approaches  to  the  study  of  the  in- 
dividual voter,  the  American  politician, 
i  n 
terest  groups  and  legislatures. 

768  Revolutions  and  Revolutionary 
Movements 

The  phenomenon  of  revolution  in  mod- 
em times;  the  theory  and  practice  of 
revolution  in  Jacobinism,  Marxism, 
anarchism,  Leninism,  syndicalism,  fas- 
cism. Castroism. 


Graduate  Faculty 

William  J.  Mac  Knight,  Professor  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Polymer 
Science  and  Engineering  and  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry,  B.S.,  Rochester,  1958; 
M.A.,  Princeton,  1963;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

Richard  J.  Farris,  Associate  Professor, 
Graduate  Program  Director,  and  Adjunct 
Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering, 
M.A.,  Utah,  1969;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

James  C.W.  Chien,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Allen  S.  Hay,  Adjunct  Professor,  B.Sc, 
Albena,  1950;  M.Sc,  1952;  Ph.D.,  Il- 
linois, 1955. 

Frank  E.  Karasz,  Professor  and  Co- 
Director,  Materials  Research  Laboratory, 
B.S.,  Imperial  College,  University  of  Lon- 
don, 1954;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Washington,  1957. 

Robert  L.  Laurence,  Professor  of 
Chemical  Engineering. 

Robert  W.  Lenz,  Professor  of  Chemical 
Engineering. 

Stanley  Middleman,  Professor  of  Chemical 
Engineering. 

Edward  P.  Otocka,  Adjunct  Professor, 
B.S.,  Lehigh,  1962;  Ph.D.,  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute of  Brooklyn,  1966. 

Roger  S.  Porter,  Professor  and  Co- 
Director,  Matenab  Research  Laboratory, 
B.S.,  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles,  1950;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Washington,  Seattle,  1956. 

Isaac  Sanchez,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S., 
St.  Mary's  University,  1963;  Ph.D., 
Delaware,  1969. 

Richard  S.  Stein,  Commonwealth  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  and  Director  of  the 
Polymer  Research  Institute. 

Otto  Vogl,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Vienna,  1950. 

THE  DOCTOR  OF 
PHILOSOPHY  DEGREE 
PROGRAM 

Admission  Requirements 

1.  A  B.S.  or  B.A.  in  chemistry,  engineering, 
or  physics. 

2.  Undergraduate  work  in  two  of  the  follow- 
ing areas:  Organic  chemistry.  Physical 
chemistry.  Thermodynamics,  Unit  opera- 
tions, and  Mechanics  of  materials. 


Suggested  Program 

Undergraduate  courses  in  areas  under 
2, above.  Core  and  basic  requirements  as  fol- 
lows (Credits,  3, unless  otherwise  specified): 
501  Introduction  to  Polymer  Science;  502 
Polymer  Science  Lab;  503  Polymer  Synthesis 
Lab;  760  (790)  Organic  Polymerization  Re- 
actions; 788-9  (798-9)  Physical  Chemistry  of 
High  Polymers;  757  (792)  Rheology;  758 
(793)  Polymer  Processing;  Polymer  Science 
and  Engineering  Electives,  2-3  cr.;  891  (780) 
Polymer  Science  and  Engineering  Seminar,  1 
cr.  ea.;  786-7  Research  Proposal,  1  cr.  ea; 
(Also,  course  electives  (10-20  credits),  a  lan- 
guage and  comprehensive  examinations  as 
approved  by  Polymer  Science  and  Engin- 
eering and  as  required  by  the  Graduate 
School);  899  (900)  Dissertation,  18  cr. 

THE  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 
DEGREE  PROGRAM 

Requirements  for  admission  are  the  same  as 
those  for  entry  into  Ph.D.  Program. 

Suggested  Programs 

Credits,  3  unless  otherwise  specified. 

With  thesis 

501  Introduction  to  Polymer  Science;  502 
Polymer  Science  Lab;  760  (790)  Organic 
Polymerization  Reactions;  788  (798)  Physical 
Chemistry  of  High  Polymers;  757  (792)  Rhe- 
ology; Polymer  Science  and  Engineering 
Electives,  2-3  cr.  ea.;  891  (780)  Polymer  Sci- 
ence and  Engineering  Seminar,  1  cr.  ea.;  699 
(800)  Master's  Thesis,  10  cr. 

Without  thesis 

501  Introduction  to  Polymer  Science;  502 
Polymer  Science  Laboratory;  760  (790)  Or- 
ganic Polymerization  Reactions;  788  (798) 
Physical  Chemistry  of  High  Polymers;  757 
(792)  Rheology;  Polymer  Science  and  Engin- 
eering Electives,  2-3  cr.  ea.;  696  (770)  Intro- 
duction to  Research,  1-3  cr.;  891  (780)  Poly- 
mer Science  and  Engineering  Seminar,  1  cr. 
ea.  (Also,  course  electives  selected  from  sug- 
gested list  for  the  Ph.D.  program  (brochure 
available  from  the  Department  upon  re- 
quest).) 

Both  the  master's  and  doctors  programs  in 
Polymer  Science  and  Engineering  are  inter- 
disciplinary in  nature  and  are  designed  to 
provide  a  broad  and  fundamental  education 
in  polymers.  Entering  students  will  normally 
have  a  bachelor's  or  master's  degree  in  chem- 
istry, engineering,  or  physics.  Flexibility  in 
the  first  year's  curriculum  allows  for  basic 
work  in  fields  other  than  the  student's  under- 
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graduate  major  and  for  prerequisites  for  ad- 
vanced work  in  the  PSE  program.  There  is  a 
basic  core  of  courses  within  the  PSE  pro- 
gram, with  sufficient  electives  to  provide  op- 
tions for  students  with  either  a  chemistry- 
physics  emphasis  or  an  engineering  empha- 
sis. An  intermediate-level  reading  knowledge 
of  one  foreign  language  for  all  doctoral  can- 
didates. The  language  test  is  administered 
by  the  PSE  Department. 

All  courses  carry  5  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

(Note:  A  new  course  re-numbering  system  is 
in  effect  as  of  September  1977.  The  former 
number,  where  applicable,  is  in  parenthesis, 
after  the  new  number.) 

501  Introduction  to  Polymer  Science 

Physical  and  organic  chemistry  of  poly- 
mers for  persons  with  basic  training  in 
chemistry,  physics,  or  engineering.  A 
survey  of  preparative  methods  of  poly- 
mers, means  of  preparation  of  polymers 
of  controlled  structure,  the  physical 
chemistry  of  polymer  molecules  in  solu- 
tion, liquid  and  solid  phases,  thermody- 
namics and  statistics  of  polymers,  meth- 
ods of  characterization,  mechanical 
properties  of  polymeric  solids  and  fun- 
damentals of  industrial  preparative  and 
fabrication  techniques.  Prerequisite, 
one  year  of  physical  chemistry  and  one 
semester  of  organic  chemistry  and  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

502  Polymer  Science  Laboratory 

Characterization  of  polymers  by  physi- 
cal and  physicochemical  methods  in- 
cluding colligation  and  rheological  de- 
termination. Laboratory  and  one  lec- 
ture hour /week.  Technical  report  re- 
quired. Mr.  Chien 

503  Polymer  Synthesis  Laboratory 

Experiments  performed  to  prepare  and 
characterize  the  most  important  types 
of  polymers.  Radical,  cationic,  anionic 
polymerizations,  copolymerizations, 
chain  transfer  in  polymerizations  as  well 
as  some  typical  processes  for  the  prepar- 
ation of  polymers  and  the  direct  prepar- 
ation of  finished  articles  by  monomer 
casting.  Laboratory  open  one  day  a 
week,  oral  presentation  of  results. 

Mr.  Vogl 

696  (770)  Introduction  to  Research 

Independent  student  research  on  a 
specific  project  in  polymer  science  or 
engineering,  selected  to  teach  research 
methods  and  techniques  and  to  acquire 


new  knowledge.  Requirement,  approval 
of  the  department  head. 
Credit,  1-3. 

699  (800)  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  6-10. 

721  Microscopy  and  Morphology 
of  Polymers 

The  use  of  the  light  and  electron 
microscope.  Phase  contrast,  interfer- 
ence methods,  selected  area  diffraction, 
scattering  techniques,  and  replication 
and  decoration  methods  for  the  study 
and  characterization  of  the  morphology 
of  polymeric  structures.  Two  class 
hours,  four  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
Prerequisites,  PSE  501,  general  physics, 
optics  desirable.  Mr.  Thomas 

757  (792)  Rheology 

Definition  and  measurement  of  rheo- 
logical properties;  continuum  mechan- 
ics and  constitutive  equations;  molecu- 
lar theories  of  polymer  deformation; 
correlation  and  interrelation  of  material 
functions.  Relation  of  the  various  ap- 
proaches taken  in  describing  the  viscous 
and  viscoelastic  properties  of  polymers, 
evaluation  of  these  approaches;  the  role 
of  modem  rheology  in  the  characteriza- 
tion and  processing  of  polymers. 

Mr.  Middleman,  Mr.  Porter 

758  (793)  Polymer  Processing 

Application  of  principles  of  chemical 
engineering  to  analysis  of  polymer  pro- 
cesses such  as  extrusion,  roll  coating, 
mixing,  etc.  Applied  fluid  dynamics; 
some  attention  to  heat  and  mass 
transfer.  Prerequisite,  PSE  757. 

Mr.  Middleman,  Mr.  Porter 

786-787  Research  Proposal 

Students  write  and  defend  a  proposal 
for  an  experimental  investigation  of  a 
research  problem  not  directly  related  to 
their  thesis  topic.  The  project  selected 
requires  approval  of  the  thesis  commit- 
tee, and  involves  primarily  library  re- 
search. 
Credit,  1  each  semester. 

760  (790)  Organic  Polymerization 
Reactions 

Mechanisms,  kinetics,  and  thermody- 
namics of  principal  types  of  polymeriza- 
tion reactions.  Also  Chem  760.  Prere- 
quisites, PSE  501;  Chem  551  or  equiva- 
lent. Mr.  Vogl 

788-789  (798-799)  Physical  Chemistry 
of  High  Polymers 

Structure  of  solid  polymers,  determina- 


tion of  molecular  weights,  sizes  and 
shapes,  mechanical  properties  of  solid 
polymers,  coUigative  properties  of  poly- 
mer solutions,  polyelectrolytes,  and 
physical  chemistry  of  proteins.  Prere- 
quisite, Chem  775  or  equivalent. 
Credit,  3  each  semester. 

Mr.  Karasy,  Mr.  Sanchez,  Mr.  Stein 

891   (780-783)  Polymer  Science  and 
Engineering  Seminar 

Students,  staff  members,  and  visitors 
present  seminars  dealing  with  current 
research  and  literature  reviews  in  poly- 
mer science  and  engineering  and  in  re- 
lated areas  of  materials  science.  About 
two  seminar  hours  per  week. 
Credit,  1  each  semester. 

899  (900)  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  18. 

Related  Courses 

CH  E  455  (CH  E  670)  Applied  Polymer 
Science 

Biochem  728  Protein  Physical  Chemistry 

ME  610  (ME  709)  Mechanical  Properties 
of  Materials 

ME  881  Selected  Topics  in  Materials 

CH  E  631   (CH  E  711)  Fluid  Mechanics 

CH  E  632  (CH  E  712)  Heat  Transfer 
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Graduate  Faculty 

Bonnie  R.  Strickland,  Professor  and 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Psychology,  B.S.,  Alabama  College,  1958; 
M.A.,  Ohio  State,  1960;  Ph.D.,  1962. 

Marvin  Daehler,  Associate  Professor  and 
Associate  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Psychology,  B.A.,  Illinois,  1964;  M.A., 
Minnesota,  1966;  Ph.o!,  1968. 

Alice  H.  Eagly,  Professor  and  Graduate 
Program  Director,  B.A.,  Radcliffe,  1960; 
M.A.,  Michigan,  1963;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

Icek  Ajzen,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem,  1967; 
M.A.,  Illinois,  1967;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Daniel  Anderson,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Wisconsin,  1966;  M.A.,  Brown, 
1966;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

Dee  G.  Appley,  Professor,  B.A.,  Denver, 
1945;  M.A.,  Michigan,  1949;  Ph.D.,  1952. 

Michael  A.  Arbib,  Professor  of  Computer 
and  Information  Science  and  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychology. 

James  R.  Averill,  Professor,  B.A.,  San 
Jose  State  College,  1959;  Ph.D.,  California 
at  Los  Angeles,  1966. 

John  J.B.  Ayres,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  William  and  Mary,  1961;  M.A., 
Kentucky,  1963;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

Seymour  M.  Berger,  Professor,  B.A., 
Oklahoma  A  and  M  College,  1949;  M.A., 
Columbia,  1950;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1959. 

Richard  S.  Bogartz,  Professor,  B.A., 
Cahfomia  at  Los  Angeles,  1957;  Ph.D., 
1961. 

Ronnie  Bulman,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Smith  College,  1973;  M.S., 
Northwestern,  1976;  Ph.D.,  1977. 

Neil  Carlson,  Associate  Professor,  A.B., 
Illinois,  1964;  A.M.,  1966;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Sheldon  Cashdan,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  City  College  of  New  York.  1958; 
M.A.,  North  Carolina,  1963;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

James  I.  Chumbley,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Drake,  1960;  M.S.,  Indiana  Universi- 
ty, 1963;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Charles  E.  Clifton,  Jr.,  Professor,  B.A., 
Stanford,  1960;  Ph.D.,  Minnesota,  1964. 

Rachel  K.  Clifton,  Professor,  B.A.,  Berea, 
1959;  M.A.,  Minnesota,  1960;  Ph.D.,  1963. 

John  W.  Donahoe,  Professor,  B.A.,  Ken- 
tucky, 1954;  M.S.,  1956;  Ph.D.,  1958. 
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William  J.  Duffy,  Associate  Professor  of 
Industrial  Engineering  and  Adjunct 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Ernest  Dzendolet,  Professor,  B.S.,  Califor- 
nia Institute  of  Technology,  1951;  M.S., 
Brown,  1957;  Ph.D.,  1959. 

Seymour  Epstein,  Professor,  B.A,, 
Brooklyn  College,  1948;  M.A.,  Wisconsin, 
1951;  Ph.D.,  1953. 

Robert  Feldman,  Professor,  B.S., 
Michigan,  1943;  M.S.,  1944;  Ph.D.,  1951. 

Katherine  V.  Fite,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Florida  State,  1963;  M.S.,  Brown, 
1967;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Mark  I.  Friedman,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.,  Maryland,  1968;  Ph.D.,  Princeton, 
1973. 

Howard  Gadlin,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Queens  College,  1962;  Ph.D., 
Michigan,  1966. 

Stuart  Golann,  Professor,  B.A.,  Queens 
College,  1957;  M.A.,  North  Carolina, 
1959;  Ph.D.,  1961. 

Richard  Gold,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Middlebury,  1957;  Ph.D.,  Chicago,  1966. 

Ronald  K.  Hambleton,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Education  and  Adjunct  Associate 
Professor  of  Psychology. 

Morton  G.  Harmatz,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Ohio  State,  1960;  M.A., 
Washington,  1962;  Ph.D.,  1963. 

Harold  Jarmon,  Professor,  B.A.,  New 
York,  1955;  M.A.,  Kansas,  1959;  Ph.D., 
1962. 

C.  Dalton  Jones,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
Rutgers,  1962;  M.S.,  Tufts,  1965;  Ph.D., 
Cornell,  1973. 

Alan  C.  Kamil,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Hofstra,  1963:  M.S.,  Wisconsin,  1966; 
Ph.D.,  1967. 

Alexandra  Kaplan,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Michigan,  1963;  Ph.D.,  Columbia, 
1968. 

Solis  L.  Kates,  Professor,  B.S.,  City  Col- 
lege of  New  York,  1935;  M.S.,  1937; 
Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1948. 

George  Levinger,  Professor,  B.A.,  Colum- 
bia, 1946;  M.A.,  California  at  Berkeley, 
1951;  Ph.D.,  Michigan,  1955. 

Alan  Lieberman,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.,  Brooklyn  College,  1953;  M.A.,  Con- 
necticut, 1955;  Ph.D.,  1960. 


Vonnie  C.  McLoyd,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Talladega  College,  1971;  M.A., 
Michigan,  1973;  Ph.D.,  1975. 

John  W.  Moore,  Professor,  B.A., 
Lawrence,  1958;  Ph.D.,  Indiana,  1962. 

Stanley  M.  Moss,  Professor,  B.A.,  Ohio 
State,  1957;  M.A.,  1958;  Ph.D.,  1962. 

Jerome  L.  Myers,  Professor,  B.A., 
Syracuse,  1953;  M.A.,  Wisconsin,  1955; 
Ph.D.,  1957. 

Nancy  A.  Myers,  Professor,  B.A.,  Mount 
Holyoke,  1952;  M.A.,  Wisconsin,  1954; 
Ph.D.,  1957. 

Melinda  Novak,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
Connecticut,  1967;  M.A.,  Wisconsin,  1971; 
Ph.D.,  1973. 

J.  Gregory  Olley,  Assistant  Professor, 
A.B.,  College  of  William  and  Mary,  1966; 
Wake  Forest  University,  1966;  M.A., 
George  Peabody  College,  1972,  Ph.D. 

Alexander  Pollatsek,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Michigan,  1961;  M.A.,  Harvard, 
1963;  M.S.,  Michigan,  1964;  M.A.,  1965; 
Ph.D.,  1969. 

Harold  Raush,  Professor,  B.A.,  Michigan, 
1941;  M.A.,  1942;  Ph.D.,  Stanford,  1950. 

James  M.  Royer,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Chico  State,  1967;  M.A.,  Illinois, 
1969;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

Harry  Schumer,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
Ohio  State,  1954;  M.A.,  1956;  Ph.D., 
1961. 

Norman  Simonson,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Rochester,  1960;  Ph.D.,  Penn- 
sylvania State,  1968. 

J.  Alfred  Southworth,  Professor,  B.S., 
U.S.  Naval  Academy,  1943;  M.A.,  Har- 
vard, 1955;  Ph.D.,  1956. 

D.N.  Spinelli,  Professor  of  Computer  and 
Information  Science  and  Adjunct  Professor 
of  Psychology. 

Ervin  Staub,  Professor,  B.A.,  Minnesota, 
1962;  Ph.D.,  Stanford,  1965. 

Ivan  Steiner,  Professor,  B.A.,  Central 
Michigan,  1941;  M.A.,  Michigan,  1948; 
Ph.D.,  1952. 

Beth  Sulzer-Azaroff,  Professor,  B.S.,  City 
College  of  New  York,  1950;  M.A.,  1953; 
Ph.D.,  Minnesota,  1966. 

Hariharan  Swaminathan,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Education  and  Adjunct  Assistant 
Professor  of  Psychology. 
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David  M.  Todd,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Alma,  1965;  Ph.D.,  Michigan,  1971. 

Gilbert  C.  Tolhurst,  Professor  of  Com- 
munication Disorders  and  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychology. 

Barbara  F.  Turner,  Associate  Professor  of 
Human  Development  and  Adjunct 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Castellano  B.  Turner,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  DePaul,  1957;  M.A.,  1963;  Chicago, 
1966. 

George  N.  Wade,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State,  1967;  Ph.D., 
.  California  at  Berkeley,  1970. 

Norman  Watt,  Professor,  B.A.,  Nor- 
thwestern, 1957;  M.A.,  Ohio  State,  1960; 
Ph.D.,  1962. 

Arnold  Well,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.. 
McGill,  1961;  M.S.,  Alberta,  1963;  M.A., 
Oregon,  1966;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Patricia  A.  Wisocki,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Marygrove,  1965;  Boston  College, 
1967;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

The  aim  of  the  Graduate  Program  in  Psy- 
chology is  to  train  scientists  and  teachers  who 
will  pursue  careers  in  the  following  general 
areas:  Biopsychology  (including  animal  and 
comparative,  physiological,  and  sensory). 
Cognitive  Processes,  Clinical,  Developmen- 
tal, Education  (a  joint  program  with  the 
School  of  Education),  Personality,  and  So- 
cial Psychology.  Students  may  develop  pro- 
grams of  study  which  cut  across  these  estab- 
lished areas,  e.g.,  between  Biopsychology 
and  Cognitive  Processes,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Graduate  Program  Director. 

The  aim  of  the  program  is  implemented  by  a 
variety  of  course  offerings  as  well  as  by  ex- 
perience in  research  and  teaching.  All  stu- 
dents are  requested  to  take  directly  or  by  ex- 
amination, some  courses  outside  their  prima- 
ry area  of  study  in  order  to  gain  breadth  of 
knowledge  in  psychology.  These  "core"  cour- 
ses are  complemented  by  specialized  offer- 
ings, including  field  experience  where  appli- 
cable. A  strong  emphasis  is  placed  on  re- 
search, first  vkdth  faculty,  and  then  on  indi- 
\idual  student  research  which  culminates  in 
the  doctoral  dissertation.  In  addition,  be- 
cause a  large  percentage  of  ourPh.D.s  pur- 
sue their  careers  in  an  academic  setting,  all 
students  are  encouraged  to  participate  in 
one  teaching  practicum.  Qualified  students 
may  also  be  allowed  to  assume  complete  re- 
sponsibility for  small  independent  sections  of 
larger  courses.  Requirements  include  a  set  of 


six  "core"  courses:  two  m  statistics,  one  in 
systematic  psychology  (which  may  be  waived 
for  students  having  received  a  grade  of  A  or 
B  in  an  undergraduate  course  in  history  of 
psychology),  and  three  courses  outside  one's 
area  of  specialization. 

All  students  are  admitted  to  work  toward  the 
Ph.D.  degree.  However,  the  Master  of  Sci- 
ence degree  is  ordinarily  earned  after  com- 
pletion of  30  credits  of  study  including  a 
Master's  thesis,  the  M.S.  should  be  attained 
in  two  years,  and  the  Ph.D.  in  four,  except 
for  the  Ph.D.  in  Clinical  Psychology  for 
which  an  additional  year's  internship  is  re- 
quired. Students  may  complete  these  re- 
quirements in  less  time. 

There  is  no  University  or  department-wide 
foreign  language  requirement  for  the  stu- 
dent's program  of  study  and  research.  The 
satisfactory  completion  of  a  basic  course  in 
computer  science,  or  some  other  technical 
course,  may  be  required  for  the  Ph.D.  de- 
gree. Such  a  course  is  usually  completed  ear- 
ly in  the  student's  program  of  study  so  that  it 
can  serve  subsequently  as  a  research  tool. 

For  admission,  applicants  should  have  18 
credits  or  semester  hours  of  psychology 
courses  beyond  an  introductory  course.  In- 
cluded in  these  courses  should  be  one  in 
statistics  and  one  in  experimental  psycholo- 
gy. The  latter  may  be  a  laboratory  course  in 
either  physiological,  sensory,  emotion  and 
motivation,  or  learning  and  thinking.  Appli- 
cants who  have  done  outstanding  work  in 
other  areas  of  study,  but  do  not  have  the  re- 
quired undergraduate  credits  in  psychology, 
are  also  encouraged  to  apply  for  admission  to 
graduate  work;  however,  they  may  be  asked 
to  make  up  some  credits  or  courses.  After 
satisfactory  completion  of  a  semester's  work 
of  advanced  undergraduate  courses,  such 
students  may  petition  the  Department  to 
waive  any  remaining  undergraduate  defi- 
ciencies. 

In  addition  to  the  other  Graduate  School  ad- 
mission requirements,  applicants  should  also 
submit  to  the  Department  the  results  of  the 
Miller  Analogies  Test.  Ordinarily,  applica- 
tions are  accepted  only  for  Fall  Semester  ad- 
mission . 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

(Note:  A  new  course  re-numbering  system  is 
in  effect  as  of  September  1977.  The  former 
number,  where  applicable,  is  in  parenthesis, 
after  the  new  number.) 
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525  (306)  Comparative  Psychology 

Emphasis  on  experimental  investiga- 
tions in  a  wide  range  of  species.  Topics 
include  sensory  and  physiological 
systems,  learning  and  early  experience. 

535  (252)  Drugs  and  Behavior 

The  psychobiological  foundations  of 
drug  behavior  interactions.  The  neural 
and  neurochemical  basis  of  behavior, 
basic  pharmacology,  drugs  that  affect 
mood  and  their  mode  of  action,  the 
psychological  and  physical  bases  of  drug 
dependence  and  addiction,  experimen- 
tal approaches  to  psychopharmacology. 
Prerequisites,  Psych  110  and  ZOOL 
101. 

543  (311)  Psychological  Tests 

Survey  of  tests  of  intelligence,  aptitude, 
interest,  personality,  and  adjustment. 
Test  rationale,  construction,  character- 
istics, uses  and  evaluation  emphasized. 
2  class  hours.  1  2-hour  laboratory  per- 
iod. Prerequisite,  INTRO  PSYCH  100 
or  PSYCH  150. 

580    (331)  Clinical  Psychology 

Introduction  to  theoretical  approaches 
and  methods  used  in  understanding  and 
treating  psychologically  disturbed  in- 
dividuals. Prerequisite,  PSYCH  280  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

585  (365)  Theories  and  Practice 
in  Counseling 

Theories,  techniques  and  tests  necessary 
in  counseling  and  guidance.  Practice  in 
organization  and  evaluating  relevant 
data  in  the  analysis  of  illustrative  cases. 
Prerequisite,  PSYCH  370  or  543  or  per- 
mission of  instructor.  2  class  hours,  1 
2-hour  laboratory  period. 

591-595  Seminar  in  Psychology 

For  qualified  seniors  and  graduate 
students.  A  survey  and  critical  evalua- 
tion of  the  literature  pertaining  to 
selected  topics  in  psychology.  Many  dif- 
ferent topics  are  offered  each  semester. 
By  permission  of  instructors. 
Credit,  1-3. 

605  (793)  Advanced  Educational 
Psychology 

Psychological  principles  and  concepts  as 
related  to  educative  process  and  their 
application  to  teaching.  Primarily  in- 
tended for  graduate  students  in  Educa- 
tion, Psychology,  and  related  fields.  By 
permission  of  instructor. 
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617  (725)  Human  Information  ' 
Processing  I. 

Basic  processes  in  human  cognition  and 
performance.  Topics  include  visual 
form  perception,  attention,  sensory 
memory,  short  term  memory,  and  judg- 
ment. 

618  (726)  Human  Information 
Processing  II 

Complex  aspects  of  human  cognition 
and  performance.  Topics  include  long 
term  memory,  semantic  memory,  con- 
cept formation,  thinking,  and  psycho- 
linguistics. 

620  (720)  Learning 

Basic  concepts  and  findings  in  condi- 
tioning and  memory.  An  advanced 
survey  course. 

630  (750)  Physiological  Psychology 

An  intensive  overview  of  the  field. 
Topics  include  an  introduction  to 
neuroanatomy,  techniques  used  in  in- 
vestigations of  brain  function,  the 
physiological  bases  of  emotion,  motiva- 
tion, reward  and  punishment,  species- 
typical  behavior,  learning,  and  memo- 
ry- 

640  (545)  Statistical  Inference 
in  Psychology 

Application  of  statistical  procedures  to 
analysis  of  psychological  data  and  to 
problems  of  measurement  in  psychology 
and  related  fields.  Two  class  hours,  one 
2-hour  laboratory  period.  Offered  fall 
semester.  Prerequisites,  Psych  100; 
Psych  240  or  Stat  121. 

650  (706)  Developmental  Psychology 

Selected  issues,  both  historical  and  con- 
temporary, in  developmental  psycholo- 
gy- 

651  (760)  Theories  of  Child  Development 

The  more  relevant  theories  of  child 
development,  specifically  those  which 
have  served  as  the  impetus  for  ex- 
perimental research  with  children. 
Theoretical  analysis  of  the  personality, 
social,  and  cognitive  development  of 
children. 

660  (780)  Advanced  Social  Psychology 

An  overview  of  theory  and  experimental 
research  in  social  psychology.  Topics  in- 
clude social  perception,  attitude  struc- 
ture and  change,  dyadic  interaction, 
and  group  processes. 

661  (781)  Attitudes 

Theory,  methods,  and  data  concerned 
vnth    the   nature   and   structure   of   at- 


titudes and  opinions,  the  formation  of 
attitudes,  attitude  change  in  response  to 
communication  and  interpersonal  in- 
fluence. Prerequisite,  Psych  660. 

664  (784)  Group  Dynamics 

Interpersonal  and  group  processes;  at- 
traction, influence,  group  structure, 
communication,  cooperation,  leader- 
ship, group  performance.  Focus  on 
theory,  experimentation,  and  special 
problems  of  the  field.  Prerequisite, 
Psych  660. 

670  (821)  Personality 

The  basic  concepts  and  principles  in  the 
study  of  personality,  including  theoreti- 
cal research  issues.  Emphasis  on  recent 
research  in  specific  areas  of  personality. 

680  (830)  Clinical  I 

Roles  and  functions  of  clinicians  in 
various  settings,  current  professional 
issues.  Introduction  to  assessment  as 
related  to  alternative  view  of  abnormali- 
ty and  personality.  By  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

681  (831)  Clinical  II 

Psychological  evaluation  Vifith  emphasis 
on  theoretical  and  practical  issues  in  in- 
terviewing and  testing  procedures.  Pre- 
requisite, Psych  680. 

691-695  Seminars,  Variable  Titles 

Selected  topics  of  current  significance  in 
psychology.  Research  studies  analyzed 
and  theoretical  advances  explored.  Pre- 
requisite, permission  of  instructor. 
Credit,  variable;  can  be  repeated  for 
additional  credit. 

696  Independent  Study  (Readings) 

Credit,  variable;  can  be  repeated  for 
additional  credit. 

699  (800)  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  1-10;  can  be  repeated  for  addi- 
tional credit. 

704  (735)  Systematic  Psychology 

The  general  structure  of  psychological 
theory  and  an  historical  and  compar- 
ative consideration  of  the  backgrounds, 
viewpoints  on  scientific  methodology, 
research  interests  and  techniques,  and 
the  component  variables,  hypotheses, 
and  laws  of  structural,  Gestalt,  func- 
tional, and  behavioristic  movements. 

705  (794)  Social  Psychology  in  the  Schools 

Review  and  analysis  of  the  social 
psychological  literature  as  it  pertains  to 
school  and  educational  issues.  Emphasis 


on  social  interaction  in  the  classroom. 
By  permission  of  instructor. 

706  (795)  Psychologfy  of  Classroom 
Learning 

Review  and  analysis  of  the  findings  of 
psychology  that  pertain  to  instruction. 
Emphasis  on  the  practical  control  of 
learning  activities  especially  as  seen  in 
the  classroom.  By  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

707  (718)  Environment,  Behavior  and 
Design  Evaluation 

An  interdisciplinary  problem-oriented 
course.  A  multi-factor  approach  to  de- 
sign evaluation,  including  user-based 
evaluations,  as  an  important  compo- 
nent of  the  design  process.  Concepts, 
techniques,  and  qualitative  and  quanti- 
tative approaches  from  both  the  behav- 
ioral sciences  and  design  professions. 
Lectures,  discussions  and  practicum  ses- 
sions. 

711  Sensory  Processes  I 

Auditory,  cutaneous  senses,  and  labyr- 
inthine senses;  the  fundamental  data 
with  their  implications  concerning 
functioning  of  these  systems.  Prerequi- 
site, Psych  310  or  6  credits  of  advanced 
psychology  or  equivalent. 

712  Sensory  Processes  II 

Visual,  gustatory,  and  olfactory  sense; 
the  fundamental  data  with  their  im- 
plications concerning  functioning  of 
these  systems.  Prerequisite,  Psych  310 
or  6  credits  of  advanced  psychology  or 
equivalent. 

714  (715)   Perception 

Primarily  vision  and  audition.  Stress  on 
perceptual  process,  as  opposed  to  sen- 
sory processes.  The  perception  of  form, 
space,  depth;  perceptual  development 
and  learning,  etc.  Prerequisite,  Psych 
310  or  equivalent. 

721  Conditioning 

The  fundamental  principles  and  fin- 
dings of  classical  conditioning.  Topics 
include  contemporary  and  traditional 
theories  of  conditioning,  a  critical  eval- 
uation of  the  relevant  research  litera- 
ture, and  the  physiological  bases  of 
conditioning. 

723  Animal  Learning 

The  implications  of  the  basic  laws  of 
learning  for  explaining  complex  aspects 
of  animal  learning.  Topics  may  include 
stimulus  control,  reinforcement,  aver- 
sive  control,  and  attention, 
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730  (751)  Advanced  Physiological 
Psychology 

In-depth  analysis  of  modem  concepts  in 
the  study  of  the  physiological  and 
biochemical  bases  of  behavior.  Prere- 
quisite, permission  of  instructor. 

731  (752)  The  Neuroanatomical  Basis 
of  Behavior 

Structure  and  function  of  the  mam- 
malian nervous  system  as  they  relate  to 
sensory-motor  and  motivational  sys- 
tems. Prerequisite,  Psych  330  or  equiva- 
lent, or  permission  of  instructor. 

733  (753)  Psychopharmacology 

The  neurochemical  mechanisms  of 
drugs  that  affect  mood  and  behavior. 
Prerequisite,  Psych  330,  535  or  equiva- 
lent. 

735  (731)  Emotion  and  Motivation 

The  nature,  determinants,  and  interre- 
lationships of  emotion  and  motivation. 
Behavioral,  ethological  and  physiolog- 
ical approaches  considered. 

740  (745)  Advanced  Applied  Statistics 

Various  experimental  designs,  the 
assumptions  underlying  their  use,  and 
the  appropriate  statistical  analysis;  or- 
thogonal and  randomized  desigfns, 
trend  analysis,  non-parametric  techni- 
ques, and  multivariate  analysis.  Prere- 
quisite, Psych  640  or  equivalent. 

741  Correlational  Techniques 

Reasoning  and  assiunptions  underlying 
correlation  analyses;  inference;  intro- 
duction to  multivariate  techniques;  par- 
tial correlation,  multiple  correlation 
and  regression,  introduction  to  factor 
analysis.  Prerequisite,  Psych  640,  pre- 
viously or  concurrently,  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

742  Psychological  Scaling 

Theories  underlying  measurement  and 
scaling  in  psychology  and  the  social 
sciences;  models  of  judgment  and 
choice;  models  of  psychological  similari- 
ty; models  of  attitudes  and  abilities;  a 
comparison  of  unidimensional  and 
multidimensional  approaches.  Prere- 
quisite, Psych  640,  previously  or  con- 
currently, or  permission  of  instructor. 

750  (762)  Learning  and  Memory  Processes 
in  Children 

Theoretical  and  experimental  ap- 
proaches to  topics  in  learning  and 
memory.  Two  class  hours,  one  2-hour 
laboratory  period.  By  permission  of  in- 
structor. 


751  (763)  Cognitive  Processes  in  Children 

Piagetian,  behavioristic,  and  infor- 
mation-processing approaches  to  re- 
search in  conceptual  development.  Two 
class  hours,  one  2-hour  laboratory  per- 
iod. Prerequisite,  Psych  721  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

752  (764)  Perceptual  Development  in 
Children 

An  introduction  to  theories  of  percep- 
tual development,  consideration  of  sen- 
sory and  perceptual  capacities  of  the  in- 
fant, and  analysis  of  developmental 
changes  in  perception  in  the  infant  and 
older  children. 

753  (766)  Personality  and  Social 
Development  in  Children 

Review  and  analysis  of  the  literature  on 
personality  development  and  the  social- 
ization process  in  children.  Prerequi- 
site, Psych  370  or  equivalent. 

762  (782)  Social  Judgment  and  Person 
Perception 

The  influence  of  culture,  values,  needs, 
and  attitudes  on  perceptual  judgments; 
judgmental  and  inferential  processes 
about  persons  and  interpersonal  be- 
havior. Prerequisites,  Psych  660,  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

763  (783)  Social  Learning 

Concentration  on  theories  of  social  lear- 
ning, particularly  those  concerned  with 
the  analysis  of  the  effectiveness  of  social 
reinforcement  and  observational  learn - 
irig.  Prerequisite,  620  or  equivalent. 

780  (833)  Clinical  III 

Problem-formulating  and  problem-sol- 
ving within  various  clinical  situations 
and  clinical  models.  Integration  and 
communication  of  findings  from  psych- 
ological assessment.  Lecture  and  labor- 
atory. Prerequisite,  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

781  (835)  Clinical  IV 

The  theory  of  the  individual  techniques 
of  psychotherapy  and  demonstration  of 
these  techniques  through  video  and 
other  tapes,  and  role-playing.  Prerequi- 
site, Psych  780. 

786  (775)  The  Psychology  of  Exceptional 
Children 

The  etiology,  diagnosis,  and  treatment 
of  exceptional  children,  with  emphasis 
on  intellectual,  social,  physical,  and 
sensory  deviation.  By  permission  of 
instructor. 


787  (777)  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of 
Behavior  Disorders  in  Children 

The  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  psych- 
ological maladjustments  in  infancy  and 
childhood;  treatment  procedures,  re- 
sources, and  methods  used  in  dealing 
with  behavior  and  personality  prob- 
lems. Lectures,  discussions,  practicum 
sessions.  Prerequisites,  Psych  280,  750 
and  780. 

789  (871,872)  Clinical  Practicum 

Practice  in  the  application  of  psych- 
ological techniques  to  clinical  settings 
and  counseling.  Taught  with  the  staffs 
of  cooperating  institutions  and  agen- 
cies. 

Credit,  variable;  can  be  repeated  for 
additional  credit. 

791-795  Seminars,  Variable  Titles 

Selected  topics  of  current  significance  in 
psychology.  Research  studies  analyzed 
and  theoretical  advances  explored.  Pre- 
requisite, permission  of  instructor. 

Credit,  variable;  can  be  repeated  for 
additional  credit. 

796  Independent  Study  (Readings) 

Credit,  variable;  can  be  repeated  for 
additional  credit. 

840  (746)  Quantitative  Methods  in 
Psychology 

Mathematical  descriptions  of  psycho- 
physical and  time-dependent  data; 
parameter  estimation;  stochastic  pro- 
cesses. Prerequisite,  Psych  640  or  equi- 
valent. 

882  (836)  Clinical  V 

Theoretical  and  research  approaches  to 
group  and  family  therapies.  Laboratory 
provides  practicum  experiences  in  these 
techniques.  Prerequisite,  Psych  781. 

891-895  (891.892)  Seminars 

Selected  topics  of  current  significance  in 
psychology.  Research  studies  analyzed 
and  theoretical  advances  explored.  Pre- 
requisite, permission  of  instructor. 
Credit,  variable;  can  be  repeated  for 
additional  credit. 

896  Independent  Study  (Readings) 

Credit,  variable;  can  be  repeated  for 
additional  credit. 

899  (900)  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  10-27;  can  be  repeated  for  addi- 
tional credit. 
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Related  Cburses 

Computer  and  Information 
Science 

503  (603)  Fundamentals  of  Cybernetics 

583  (683)  Artificial  Intelligence 

782  Computational  Cybernetics 

784  Pattern  Recognition 

Education 

(516)  Evaluation  Models 

(705)  Seminar-Applied  Multivariate 
Analysis 

(705)  Seminar — Psychometric  Models 

(705)  Seminar — Evaluation  Design 

(731)  Factor  Analysis 

(735)  Test  Theory 

(820)  Research  Practicum  in  Education 

Entomology 

(595)  Evolution 

511   (611)  Insect  Behavior 

Linguistics 

601  Intensive  Introduction  to 
Transformational  Grammar 

711  Psycholinguistics:  Language 
Acquisition 

712  Psycholinguistics:  The  Perception  of 
Linguistic  Form 

Sociology 

786  (725)  Symbolic  Interaction  Seminar 

787  (729)  Sociology  of  Small  Groups 
528  (735)  Social  Movements 

580  (736)  Collective  Behavior 
704  (784)  Advanced  Sociological  Theory 
726  (785)  Complex  Organizations 
715  (797)  Survey  Design  and  Analysis 

Communication  Disorders 

645  (792)  Theories  of  Hearing 

Zoology 

510  (540)  Principles  of  Genetics 

540  (600)  Vertebrate  Zoology 


550  (650)  Animal  Behavior 

570  (670)  Comparative  Physiologry 

580  (680)  Developmental  Biology 

750  Selected  Topics  in  Animal  Behavior 

755  Systematics  and  Evolutionary 
Mechanisms 

770  Comparative  Neurophysiology 

780  Physiological  Resfulatory  Mechanisms 

568  (784)  Endocrinology 


Graduate  Faculty 

William  A.  Darity,  Professor,  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Health  Sciences,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Public  Health,  and  Graduate 
Program  Director,  B.S.,  Shaw  University, 
1948;  M.S.P.H.,  North  Carolina  Central, 
1949;  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  1964. 

Edward  J.  Calabrese,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  State  College  at  Bridgewater,  1968; 
M.A.,  1972;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts,  1973. 

George  P.  Cernada,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Boston  College,  1959;  M.A.,  Indiana 
University,  1961;  M.P.H.,  University  of 
California,  1965;  Dr.P.H.,  1975, 

Tyzz  Lang  Chen,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.Ed.,  National  Taiwan  University,  1962; 
M.A.,  University  of  Maryland,  1966; 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State,  1970;  M.P.H.,  Califor- 
nia at  Berkeley,  1971. 

Ronald  C.  DeConti,  Adjunct  Associate 
Professor,  B.S.,  Yale  College,  1955;  M.D., 
Yale  University,  1959. 

Salvatore  R.  DiNardi,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Hofstra  University,  1965;  Ph.D., 
Massachusetts,  1971. 

Robert  W.  Gage,  Professor,  B.S., 
Massachusetts,  1939;  M.D.,  Harvard,  1942. 

Stuart  C.  Hartz,  Associate  Professor, 
BE.  A.,  City  College  of  New  York,  1964; 
M.S.,  Columbia  University,  1965;  Sc.D., 
Harvard  School  of  Public  Heahh,  1974. 

Charles  G.  Hollingsworth,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, B.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1969; 
M.S.,  1970;  Dr.P.H.,  University  of 
Michigan,  1974. 

David  W.  Hosmer,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Vermont,  1966;  M.A.,  1968;  Ph.D., 
Washington,  1971. 

Stanley  Lemeshow,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.B.A.,  City  University  of  New  York, 
1969;  M.P.H.,  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  1970;  Ph.D.,  California  at  Los 
Angeles,  1976. 

Warren  Litsky,  Commonwealth  Professor 
of  Enirironmental  Sciences  and  Public 
Health,  B.A.,  Clark,  1945;  M.S., 
Massachusetts,  1948;  Ph.D.,  Michigan 
State,  1951. 

Gary  S.  Moore,  Assistant  Professor.  B.S., 
Massachusetts,  1966;  M.S.,  1969;  Dr.P.H., 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  1971. 
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A.  Taher  Moustafa,  Associate  Professor, 
M.D.,  Cairo  University,  1954;  M.P.H., 
University  of  Alexandria,  1959;  Dr.P.H.. 
California  at  Berkeley,  1962. 

Jesse  S.  Ortiz,  Associate  Professor,  B.Ph., 
Northwestern,  1961;  M.S.,  Loyola,  1965; 
M.P.H.,  Michigan,  1968;  Dr.P.H.,  1970. 

Howard  A.  Peters,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  University  of  Omaha,  1951;  M.P.H., 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  1958; 
Ph.D.,  1965. 

Jerome  S.  Peterson,  Adjunct  Professor, 
B.S.,  Syracuse,  1925;  M.D.,  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia,  1931; 
M.P.H.,  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health, 
1939. 

Richard  B.  Reynolds,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Colorado,  1958;  M.P.H.,  California 
at  Berkeley,  1967;  Dr.P.H.,  1973. 

Paula  Stamps,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S., 
Missouri,  1968;  M.S.,  Oklahoma,  1970; 
Ph.D.,  1972. 

Bruce  C.  Stuart,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Whitman,  1965;  M.S.,  Washington 
State,  1968;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

Robert  W.  Tuthill,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Massachusetts,  1956;  M.A.,  Penn- 
sylvania, 1961;  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill,  1970. 

Course  of  Study 

Students  interested  in  obtaining  graduate 
preparation  in  the  various  areas  of  public 
health  will  be  accepted  in  the  Division  of 
Public  Health  if  their  previous  academic 
background  indicates  an  aptitude  for  grad- 
uate study.  Applicants  must  satisfy  the  en- 
trance requirements  of  the  Graduate  School. 
Usually  applicants  will  be  best  prepared  by 
having  completed  an  undergraduate  major 
in  either  the  physical  sciences,  biological  sci- 
ences, public  health,  or  the  social  and  be- 
havioral sciences.  For  all  students  a  mini- 
mum background  is  essential  in  both  the 
social  and  behavioral  sciences  and  the  bio- 
logical sciences.  In  special  circumstances, 
students  wiW  be  accepted  with  other  under- 
graduate study  majors. 

The  course  of  study  is  organized  to  prepare 
students  for  a  concentration  in;  Biostatistics, 
Community  Health  Education,  Environmen- 
tal Health,  Epidemiology,  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  course  of  study  leads  to  the  Master  of 
Science  degree.  Students  will  also  be  pre- 
pared for   advanced   graduate   studies.   The 
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Division  encourages  an  interdisciplinary  aca- 
demic and  research  approach  and  will  ar- 
range a  cooperative  program  with  other  de- 
partments when  this  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
student.  Students  who  have  completed  un- 
dergraduate study  in  public  health  or  have 
followed  courses  similar  or  parallel  to  the 
PubHc  Health  500-600  series  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  take  such  courses  for  graduate  cre- 
dit. 

Also,  students  who  have  deficiencies  in  cer- 
tain specific,  essential,  undergraduate  cours- 
es will  be  required  to  take  such  courses  with- 
out graduate  credit. 

Each  applicant's  situation  is  evaluated  and 
handled  on  an  individual  basis. 

Examples  of  typical  programs  of  study  in 
each  of  the  areas  of  concentration  are  avail- 
able. 

Interested  persons  may  secure  this  informa- 
tion by  writing  to  the  Division. 

Research 

All  graduate  students  in  the  Division  of  Pub- 
lic Health  must  carry  out  some  form  of  inves- 
tigation or  research  as  a  requirement  for  the 
Master  of  Science  degree.  This  will  be  in  the 
form  of  a  thesis  conducted  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  departmental  faculty  member  who 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Graduate  Factdty. 
Before  receiving  the  Master  of  Science  de- 
gree, all  students  must  pass  an  oral  compre- 
hensive examination.  This  examination  is  gi- 
ven by  at  IcEist  three  members  of  the  Grad- 
uate Faculty.  The  comprehensive  examina- 
tion covers  the  research  project  as  well  as  the 
subject  matter  the  student  will  have  covered 
leading  up  to  the  Master  of  Science  degree. 

COURSES  REQUIRED  OF  ALL 
STUDENTS  FOR  MASTER  OF 
SCIENCE  DEGREE 

The  following  Public  Health  courses,  with 
some  minor  adjustments,  are  required  of  all 
Public  Health  majors:  (Credits,  3  each  unless 
specified)  620  Principles  of  Public  Health 
Practice,  4  cr.;  660  Principles  of  Environ- 
mental Health;  630  Principles  of  Epidemio- 
logy; 540  (640)  Public  Health  Statistics;  640 
(740)  Evaluation  of  Public  Health  Research; 
594  (795)  and  595  (796)  Seminar,  1  cr.  ea. 
sem.;  699  (800)  Master's  Thesis,  6-10  cr. 

Courses  to  fulfill  requirements  for  concen- 
tration in  the  area  of  public  health  elected 
by  the  student  (biostatistics,  health  adminis- 
tration, community  health  education,  envi- 


ronmental health  or  epidemiology)  are  selec- 
ted in  cooperation  v^th  the  faculty  adviser. 
The  total  progrjim  and  the  topic  for  investi- 
gation or  research  must  have  the  approval  of 
the  Division's  Graduate  Coordination  Com 
mittee.  Two  academic  years  is  the  normal 
period  required  for  satisfying  requirements 
for  the  Master  of  Science  degree  in  the  Divi- 
sion of  Public  Health. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN 
TEACHING  (MAT)  PROGRAM 
IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

The  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  degree 
(MAT)  is  offered  in  cooperation  with  the 
Graduate  School  to  candidates  who  are  in- 
terested in  health  education  teaching  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  school  level  and 
the  community  college  level. 

The  program  for  the  secondary  level  requires 
40  graduate  credits,  distributed  as  follows: 
Education  courses,  nine  credits,  Education 
practicum,  nine  credits.  At  least  12  credits  in 
Public  Health,  to  include  at  least  two  courses 
and  two  seminars.  The  remaining  credits  (at 
least  10)  vnW  be  taken  in  the  Division  of  Pub- 
hc  Hccdth  or  must  be  courses  approved  by 
the  Division  of  Public  Health. 

For  the  community-college  level  option,  45 
graduate  credits  are  required,  distributed  as 
follows;  24  credits  in  the  field  of  Public 
Health,  12  credits  in  professional  Education 
courses,  and  nine  credits  for  teaching  prac- 
ticum. 

Prerequisites  for  admission 

For  all  candidates,  a  bachelor's  degree  in  an 

appropriate  discipline  or  equivalency. 

For  Medical  Technology  candidates,  the  MT 
(ASCP)  certification  and  at  least  one  year's 
experience  on  a  professional  level,  or  its 
equivalency.  Applicants  interested  in  the 
MAT  in  public  health  should  be  sure  to  indi- 
cate this  on  their  application. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

(Note:  A  new  course  re-numbering  system  is 
in  effect  as  of  September  1977.  The  former 
number,  where  applicable,  is  in  parenthesis, 
after  the  new  number.) 

505  (605)  Current  Issues  in  Health 
Education 

Issues  such  as  human  sexuality,  drug 
use  and  abuse,  family  planning,  poverty 
Euid  health  and  socialized  health  care. 

Mr.  Darity 
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511  (611)  Human  Sexuality  and  Sex 
Education 

Human  sexuality  in  relation  to  modem 
life.  Emphasis  on  sexuality  as  it  may  ap- 
pear in  the  infant,  the  child,  the  adoles- 
cent, and  the  young  married  adult;  ex- 
amination and  clarification  of  one  of 
the  crucial  dynamics  of  the  present  era. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

512  (612)  Public  Health  and  Family 
Planning 

Pubhc  health  problems  associated  with 
family  health  and  population  limita- 
tion. Historical  factors,  limitation 
methods,  and  barriers  and  facilitators 
related  to  family  health  size.  Prerequi- 
site, permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Darity 

540  (640)  Public  Health  Statistics 

Principles  of  statistics  applied  to  the 
evaluation  of  public  health  practices. 
Three  class  hours,  one  1-hour  labor- 
atory period.  Prerequisite,  permission 
of  instructor. 

Mr.  Hosmer,  Mr.  Lemeshow 

550  (650)  Basic  Public  Health 
Laboratory  Procedures 

Standard  methods  used  in  present  day 
applied  bacteriology;  soils,  dairy  pro- 
ducts, water  and  shellfish,  air.  Two 
class  hours,  two  2-hour  laboratory  per- 
iods. Prerequisite,  Microbiol  140  or  per- 
mission of  instructor.  Mr.  Litsky 

551  (651)  Advanced  Public  Health 
Laboratory  Procedures 

Field  collection  of  samples,  stream  pol- 
lution study,  food  poisoning  and  infec- 
tion, standard  methods  of  food  analysis. 
One  4-hour  and  one  2-hour  laboratory 
period.  Prerequisite,  PH  550  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  Mr.  Ortiz 

552  (652)  Clinical  Bacteriology 

Procedures  in  clinical  laboratory  work. 
One  class  hour,  two  2-hour  laboratory 
periods.  Prerequisites,  Microbiol  250  or 
permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Ortiz 

553  Parasitic  Disease 

The  life  cycles,  pathology,  symptoma- 
tology, immunity,  epidemiology  and 
identification  of  parasites  of  public 
health  and  medical  imponance.  Prere- 
quisites, PH  550  and/or  Zoo  283,  or 
permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Oniz 

554  (564)  Microscopy  of  Water 

Microscopic  forms  of  life,  exclusive  of 
bacteria.  Counting  and  control  of 
plankton  in  potable  waters.  Elements  of 


limnology.  3  class  hours,  one  2-hour 
laboratory  period.  Mr.  Moore 

555  Concepts  of  Human  Parasitism 

Selected  topics  on  communicable, 
chronic  and  environmentally  caused 
disease  will  be  discussed  for  their  histor- 
ical, current  and  future  value.  Each 
topic  discussed  in  relation  to  the  host- 
defense  mechanisms,  how  it  has  affec- 
ted the  host  (infectivity),  what  is  the 
present  status  of  the  host-parasite  rela- 
tionship and  what  could  happen  if  pre- 
sent barriers  are  broken.  Mr.  Ortiz 

560  The  Environment  and  Public  Health 

The  relationship  of  public  health  to  var- 
ious environmental  problems.  The  tech- 
nological, social,  economic  and  political 
resources  needed  to  effect  an  improve- 
ment. Not  open  to  Public  Health  grad- 
uate students.  Mr.  DiNardi 

561  (563)  Institutional  Hygiene  and 
Sanitation 

Application  of  bacteriology  to  the  pre- 
vention of  food  poisoning  events.  Evalu- 
ation of  sanitary  measures  designed  to 
prevent  disease  transmission  via  food 
and  institutional  envirorunents.  Role  of 
government  agencies.  Mr.  Moore 

562  (662)  Principles  of  Air  Pollution 

Air  pollution  as  a  major  public  health 
problem.  Topics  include:  air  pollu- 
tants, and  their  sources,  health  and 
economic  effects,  meteorology,  sam- 
pling and  analysis,  air  quality  criteria 
and  standards,  control  technology,  con- 
trol regulations  and  programs.  Limited 
to  public  health  and  engineering  ma 
jors.  Other  science  majors  by  permission 
of  instructor.  Mr.  Peters 

563  (663)  Principles  of  Radiation 
Protection 

Effect  and  control  of  radiation  in  the 
mammalian  system.  Includes  sources, 
measurements,  radiosensiti\nty,  radia- 
tion chemistry,  cellular  effects  and 
acute  and  delayed  effects  in  occupation- 
al, medical,  and  environmental  expo- 
sures. Prerequisite,  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

564  (664)  Principles  of  Occupational 
Health 

The  relation  of  the  occupational  envir- 
onment to  the  health,  efficiency,  and 
well-being  of  workers.  Emphasis  on  in 
dustrial  hygiene,  including  toxic  mater- 
ials, physical  stresses  and  control  meth- 
ods.  Limited  to  public  health  and  en- 


gineering majors.  Other  science  majors 
by  permission  of  instructor.     Mr.  Peters 

594,595  (795,796)  Seminar 

Lectures   and   reports  on  current  liter- 
ature and  special  topics. 
Credit,   1  each  semesteT,  maximum  cre- 
dit. 4.  Mr.  Gage 

601  Principles  of  Community  Health 
Education 

Exploration  of  methods  and  approaches 
to  community  health,  community  di- 
mensions, and  community  potential. 
Types  and  use  of  various  methods  lead- 
ing to  community  action.  3  class  hours, 
one  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Prerequi- 
site, permission  of  instructor. 
Credit.  4. 

Mr.  Chen,  Mr.  Darity,  Mr.  Reynolds 

602  Community  Development  in  Health 
Education 

Latest  approaches  in  community  devel- 
opment and  community  organization 
procedures.  Exploratory  readings,  field 
assignments;  emphasis  on  leadership 
development  and  coordinated  com- 
munity action.  Prerequisite,  permission 
of  instructor.  Mr.  Reynolds 

604  School  Health 

The  principal  concepts,  methods  and 
dynamics  of  the  organization  of  a  school 
health  program  at  the  elementary  and 
secondary  levels.  Stress  on  the  planning 
and  teaching  in  problem  areas  through 
the  efforts  of  all  leadership  persons  in 
the  school  and  in  the  community.  Pre- 
requisite, permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Chen 

620  Principles  of  Public  Health  Practice 

Introduction  to  the  philosophy,  nature 
and  scope  of  modem  health  services 
Discussion  of  major  health  issues  and 
programs.  Organization  of  health  ser 
vices  by  local,  national  and  interna 
tional  health  agencies.  Prerequisites 
Soc  101  and  Zool  101,  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Mr.  Moustafa.  Ms.  Stamps 
Credit.  4. 

621  (720)   Medical  Care  Organization 

Organizational  patterns  for  delivery  of 
medical  care.  Cost,  methods  of  pay 
ment,  health  personnel  and  facilities 
planning,  evaluation  of  medical  care 
health,  amendments  to  the  Social  Se 
curity  Act.  national  and  international 
trends.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  in 
structor.  Mr.  Moustafa 
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622  Program  Evaluation  in  Health 
Administration 

The  organization  of  health  programs  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  people.  Emerging 
health  problems  and  approaches  to  sol- 
ving these  problems.  Emphasis  on  com- 
prehensive planning  and  evaluation 
procedures.  Prerequisites,  PH  620  or 
permission  of  instructor. 
Credit.  4.  Mr.  Moustafa,  Ms.  Stamps 

623  Government  Health  Programs 

Historical  and  theoretical  rationale  for 
governmental  involvement  in  the  health 
sector.  Descriptive  and  analytical  study 
of  current  and  proposed  health  pro- 
grams. Emphasis  on  current  govern- 
ment health  programs  and  relevance  to 
the  United  States,  and  national  health 
insurance.  Mr.  Stuart 

630  Principles  of  Epidemiology 

An  epidemiological  perspective  of 
health.  Approaches  for  describing  pat- 
terns of  disease  in  groups  of  people  and 
for  elucidating  processes  creating  differ- 
ing health  levels  in  human  groups. 

Mr.  Tuthill 

632  Chronic  Disease  Epidemiology 

An  analysis  of  the  impact  of  selected 
chronic  diseases  on  modem  society. 
Current  theories  of  cause  and  preven- 
tion related  to  present  and  future  needs 
in  health  care  and  research  efforts. 
Prerequisite.  PH  630  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Mr.  HoUingsworth 

633  Communicable  Disease  Epidemiology 

A  review  of  selected  infectious  diseases: 
emphasis  on  current  theories  of  distri- 
bution, transmission  and  control. 

Mr.  Oniz 

634  (734)   Health  Program  Evaluation 

Approaches  to  evaluating  categorical 
health  programs.  Class  undertakes  a 
svstematic  analysis  of  pre\ious  evalua- 
tion efforts  in  health  areas  of  individual 
interest.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  Tuthill 

635  (735)  Social  Epidemiology 

Life  styles  of  populations  and  the  risks 
to  which  individuals  in  these  popula- 
tions are  vulnerable.  Models  linking 
social  stress,  physiological  responses, 
psychosocial  mediators,  and  social  sup- 
port systems  which  promote  or  reduce 
susceptibility  to  disease.  Prerequisite, 
permission  of  instructor.  Mr.  Tuthill 


640  (740)  Evaluation  of  Public  Health 
Research 

Principles  of  statistics  applied  to  the 
evaluation  of  public  health  research. 

Mr.  Lemeshow 

660  Principles  of  Environmental  Health 

The  application  of  scientific  knowledge 
to  the  control  of  man's  environment  as 
applied  to  human  health.  The  physical, 
chemical  and  biological  aspects  of  the 
air,  water,  land,  food,  housing,  and  oc- 
cupation environments.  Public  health 
or  science  majors  vrith  junior  standing, 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr,  DiNardi,  Mr.  Peters 

661  Environmental  Health  Practices 

The  concepts  of  control  methods  used 
by  the  environmental  health  and  engin- 
eering practitioner.  Topics  include: 
water,  wastewater,  solid  wastes,  food 
sanitation,  vector  control,  housing,  and 
accident  control  measures.  Limited  to 
environmental  health  and  engineering 
majors.  Other  science  majors  by  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  Mr.  Peters 

696  (700)  Special  Problems  in 
Public  Health 

Special  investigational  or  research  pro- 
blems for  advanced  students.  The  scope 
of  the  work  can  be  varied  to  meet  speci- 
fied conditions. 
Credit.  3-6. 

698  (782)  Supervised  Field  Training 
(Internship) 

For  majors.  Opportunity  for  supervised 
field  observation  and  professional  ex- 
perience in  selected  public  health  agen- 
cies. Assignment  in  either  associate 
function  or  internship.  Departmental 
staff:  consultants  in  public  health  agen- 
cies. 
Credit.  3-12. 

699  (800)  Master's  Thesis 

Independent  research  leading  to  a  thesis 
on    a    public    health    subject.     Results 
should  be  suitable  for  publication. 
Credit.  3-10 

702  Advanced  Methods  in  Health 
Education 

Health  education  efforts  that  have  in- 
fluenced communitv  health.  Individual 
studv.  programming  and  research 
methods.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  Chen 

708   Research  Methods  in  Community 
Health  Education 

Logic  and  techniques  of  research  meth- 


ods as  applied  to  health  education.  For- 
mulations, research  problems,  deve- 
loping research  designs,  collecting,  an- 
alyzing and  reporting  data  as  they  relate 
to  the  solution  of  community  health 
problems.  Prerequisite,  permission  of 
instructor.  Mr.  Chen,  Ms.  Stamps 

721  Seminar  in  Health  Planning 

Concepts  and  methods  of  community, 
regional  and  national  health  planning. 
Consideration  of  the  social,  political 
and  economical  aspects  of  the  planning 
agencies,  their  structure,  power  and 
role. 

730  Epidemiological  Investigation 

Vital  statistics  and  their  use  in  epide- 
miological investigation.  Students  for- 
mulate and  carry  out  an  epidemiolog- 
ical analysis  using  secondary  data. 
Prerequisite,  PH  630. 

737  Advanced  Epidemiology 

The  application  of  epidemiological 
techniques  to  the  study  of  a  specific 
health  problem.  Prerequisite,  PH  730. 

Mr.  Hartz 

742  Advanced  Methtxls  in  Biometric 
Research 

Applications  of  advanced  statistical 
procedures  such  as  Hotellings'  T'-  statis- 
tic, nonlinear  regression,  and  stepwise 
linear  regression  to  problems  in  biology, 
medicine  and  public  health.  Prerequi- 
site, PH  540,  Math  616,  and  FOR- 
TRAN programming  ability,  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  Mr.  Hosmer 

744  Computer  Analysis  of  Health  Sciences 
Data 

The  application  of  packaged  statistical 
programs  in  analyses  of  data  from  the 
health   sciences.    Emphasis  on   use   and 
interpretation  of  the  computer  output. 
Mr.  Hosmer 

748  (741)  Survival  Theory  in  Public 
Health  and  Science 

Application  of  statistical  distribution 
theory  to  assess  and  predict  survival  in 
human  beings  and  animals  who  are,  for 
example,  exposed  to  a  radiation  hazard, 
as  well  as  electrical  and  mechanical 
equipment.  Prerequisites,  PH  540  and 
Math  616  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Hosmer 

760  Environmental  Health  Planning 

Principles  of  environmental  health  as 
translated  into  community  programs 
planned  to  meet  desirable  objectives. 
Different  surveys  and  rating  systems  as 
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measuring  devices  for  the  effectiveness 
of  programs.  Prerequisite,  PH  660  or 
equivalent.  Mr.  Peters 

773  Air  Sampling  and  Analysis 

Applications  of  fluid  mechanics  and  gas 
laws  to  measurement  and  collection  of 
atmospheric  pollutants  which  are  injur- 
ious to  health.  Pollutants  are  analyzed 
by  various  chemical  techniques.  Prere- 
quisite, PH  562  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  DiNardi 

780  Public  Health  Law 

Constitutional  and  social  bases  for  pub- 
lic health  law.  The  development  of  sta- 
tutes and  regulations  and  their  effects 
on  social  problems,  including  review  of 
court  decisions  and  the  preparation  of 
administrative  regulations. 

Mr.  Hartzler 

Partial  List  of  Courses  in  Other 
Schoob  and  Departments  for 
which  Major  Credit  Will  be  Given 
in  the  Division  of  Public  Health 

Biochem.  523,524  General  Biochemistry 

Bus.  Ad.  770  (752)  Operations 
Management 

Bus.  Ad.  780  (751)  Organizational 
Behavior 

Bus.  Ad.  789  (752)  Business  Policy 

Chem.  Eng.  571   (660)  Air  Pollution 
Control  Processes 

Civ.  Eng.  471   (571)  Introduction  to 
Environmental  Pollution  Control 

Civ.  Eng.  572  (672)  Environmental 
Engineering  Analysis  I 

Qv.  Eng.  574  (674)  Radiological  Health 
Engineering 

Civ.  Eng.  577  (675)  Surface  Water 
Quality  Control 

Educ  (516)  Evaluation  Models 

Educ  (518)  Research  Methods  in 
Education 

Educ.  (535)  Education  Media, 
Technology,  and  Systems 

Educ.  (550)  Conceptions  of  Liberal 
Education 

Educ.  (551)  Foundations  of  Education 

Educ.  (554)  Educational  Anthropology 

Educ.  (655)  Introduction  to  Statistics  and 
Computer  Analysis 
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Educ.  (713)  Human  Appraisals  and 
Evaluation 

Educ.  (744)  History  of  Higher  Education 
in  America 

Educ.  (881)  Comparative  Education 

Educ.  (884)  Educational  Sociologry 

Microbiol.  530  (580)  Pathogenic 
Bacteriology 

Microbiol.  540  (610)  Immunology 

Microbiol.  525  (620)  Virology 

Microbiol.  710  Advanced  Immunology 

Psych.  660  (780)  Advanced  Social 
Psychology 

Sociol.  711  (547)  Elementary  Statistics 

Sociol.  460  (551)  Urban  Sociology 

Sociol.  481  (587)  Sociology  of  Mental 
Disorders 

Sociol.  720  (722)  Sociology  of  Education 

Sociol.  740  (731)  Socio  Gerontology 

Sociol.  742  (732)  Sociology  of  Medicine 

Sociol.  722  (757)  Seminar  in  the  Family 

Sociol.  763  (766)  Human  Ecology: 
Community  Structure  and 
Interrelations 

Stat.  431   (531),432  (532)  Introduction  to 
Fundamentals  of  Statistical 
Inference  (I)  (II) 

Stat.  451   (551)  Elementary  Least  Squares, 
Regression  and  Analysis  of  Variance 

Stat.  461   (561)  Design  of  Experiments 
(Methods) 

Stat.  471   (571)  Survey  Sampling 

Stat.  481   (581)  Multivariate  Analysis 
(Methods) 

Zool.  430  (530)  Systems  of  the  Human 
Body 


Graduate  Faculty 

Laszlo  M.  Tikos,  Professor  and  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Slaidc  Languages  and 
Literatures,  M.A.,  University  of  Debrecen, 
Hungary,  1954;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Tub- 
ingen, Germany,  1962. 

Robert  A.  Rothstein,  Associate  Professor 
and  Graduate  Program  Director,  B.S., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1960;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1961;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

George  Ivask,  Professor,  Ph.D.,  Harvard, 
1955. 

J.  Joseph  Lake,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Georgetown,  1964;  M.A.,  Yale,  1968; 
Ph.D.,  1969. 

Maurice  I.  Levin,  Professor,  B.A., 
Boston,  1953;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1958; 
Ph.D.,  1964. 


MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Prerequisites  for  admission 
A  bachelor's  degree  vtdth  a  major  in  Russian 
language  and  literature  or  area  studies,  plus 
an  indication  of  ability  to  do  successful  grad- 
ute  work.  Deficiencies  in  literary  background 
and/or  insufficient  command  of  spoken  or 
written  Russian  must  be  remedied  before  the 
candidate  can  be  admitted  to  certain  courses 
required  for  the  degree. 

Language 

For  this  degree  the  student  must  have,  or 
must  acquire,  a  reading  knowledge  of  at 
least  one  major  language  other  than  Russian 
or  English,  preferably  French  or  German.  In 
addition,  the  student  is  required  to  demon- 
strate proficiency  in  speaking,  understand- 
ing, reading  and  writing  contemporary  stan- 
dard Russian. 

Program  of  study 

A  total  of  30  credits,  at  least  24  of  which 
must  be  earned  in  this  Department .  The  stu- 
dent is  required  to  pass  a  comprehensive  ex- 
amination in  order  to  demonstrate  1)  profi- 
ciency in  the  language  itself;  2)  familiarity 
with  the  whole  body  of  Russian  literature;  3) 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  structure  and 
history  of  the  Russian  language;  4) 
knowledge  of  Russian  and  Soviet  history  and 
culture. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

(Note:  A  new  course  re-numbering  system  is 
in  effect  as  of  September  1977.  The  former 
number,  where  applicable,  is  in  parenthesis, 
after  the  new  number.) 
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Slavic 

559  The  Slavic  Peoples,  Their  Languages 
and  Civilizations 

A  survey  of  the  historical,  social,  in- 
tellectual, and  cultural  evolution  of  the 
Slavic  peoples  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  present.  Emphasis  on  the  non-Rus- 
sian Slavs.  Conducted  in  English. 

Mr.  Rothstein 

601   (710)  Old  Church  Slavic 

Introduction  to  the  phonology,  mor- 
phology, and  syntax  of  Old  Church 
Slavic;  selected  readings  and  textual 
analysis.  Required  of  all  first-year  grad- 
uate students.  Mr.  Lake 

Russian 

551  (619)  Pushkin 

The  most  important  works  of  Pushkin, 
prose  and  poetry.  Facility  in  speaking 
and  wrriting  Russian  required.  Con- 
ducted on  a  seminar  basis  with  each  stu- 
dent actively  participating.         Mr.  Ivask 

552  (620)  Gogol 

The  most  important  works  of  Ciogol: 
The  Inspector-General,  Dead  Souls, 
The  Overcoat,  and  selected  passages 
from  his  Correspondence  with  Friends, 
and  other  works.  Facility  in  speaking 
and  vn-iting  Russian  required.  Con- 
ducted on  a  seminar  basis  with  each  stu- 
dent actively  participating.         Mr.  Ivask 

553  Dostoevsky 

Historical  and  literary  background. 
Close  text  analysis.  Student  reports. 
Readings  of  selected  works  in  the  origin- 
al required  of  Russian  majors. 

Mr.  Tikos 

554  Tolstoy 

Historical  and  literary  background. 
Close  text  analysis.  Student  reports. 
Readings  of  selected  works  in  the  origin- 
al required  of  Russian  majors. 

Mr.  Tikos 

556  Russian  Drama 

Drama  in  the  originals  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  establishment  of  a  national 
theatre  culminating  in  plays  of  Ostrov- 
sky,  Chekhov,  Gorky.  Prerequisite, 
proficiency  in  Russian.  Mr.  Tikos 

557  Soviet  Literature 

The  beginnings  and  development  of 
Soviet  prose,  drama,  and  criticism  from 
(jorky  to  Sholokhov  and  Pasternak. 

Mr.  Tikos 


558  Russian  Poetry 

Russian  poetry  in  the  originals,  from 
the  early  19th  century  to  the  present. 
Emphasis  on  the  major  poetic  trends. 
Prerequisite,  proficiency  in  Russian. 

Mr.  Ivask 

560  (566)  Russian  Phonetics 

Detailed  analysis  of  the  Russian  sound 
system.  Articulation  and  intonation, 
largely  in  comparison  with  the  English 
sound  system.  Recommended  for  those 
preparing  to  teach  Russian.  Prerequi- 
site, proficiency  in  Russian. 

Mr.  Levin 

561  (665)  Structure  of  Russian 

Descriptive  analysis  of  the  morphology 
of  contemporary  standard  Russian;  ad- 
ditional emphasis  on  selected  problems 
of  derivation.  Prerequisite,  proficiency 
in  Russian.  Mr.  Levin 

562  (610)  The  Teaching  of  Russian 

A  systematic  analysis  of  the  major 
linguistic  problems  facing  the  teacher  of 
Russian  and  the  methods  used  in  solving 
them.  Prerequisite,  Russian  665  or  per- 
mission of  instructor.  Mr.  Levin 

563  (666)  Contrastive  Structures  of 
Russian  and  English 

Contrastive  analysis  of  Russian  and 
English  with  emphasis  on  those 
elements  of  Russian  structure  that  differ 
significantly  from  English.  Prerequisite, 
Russian  665.  Mr.  Rothstein 

602  (720)  The  History  of  the  Russian 
Language 

Historical  development  of  the  Russian 
language,  its  relation  to  other  lan- 
guages, changes  in  sound,  form,  and 
vocabulary  from  the  earliest  period  to 
the  present.  Prerequisite,  proficiency  in 
Russian.  Mr.  Lake 

611  (711)  Readings  in  Russian  Literature 
of  the  Early  Period 

Close  reading  and  analysis  of  the  major 
works  of  Russian  literature  before 
Pushkin.  Emphasis  on  the  place  of  each 
in  Russian  literature.  Conducted  in 
Russian  with  readings  in  the  original. 

Mr.  Ivask 

612  (712)  Readings  in  Russian  Literature 
Since  Pushkin 

Close  reading  and  analysis  of  the  major 
works  of  Russian  literature  since 
Pushkin.  Emphasis  on  the  place  of  each 
in  Russian  literature.  Conducted  in 
Russian  with  readings  in  the  original. 

Mr.  Ivask 


Graduate  Faculty 

John  P.  Hewitt,  Associate  Professor  and 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Sociology, 
B.A.,  New  York  at  Buffalo,  1963;  M.A., 
Princeton,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Michael  Lewis,  Associate  Professor  and 
Graduate  Program  Director,  B.A., 
Brooklyn  College,  1959;  M.A.,  Princeton, 
1962;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Andy  B.  Anderson,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Southern  Methodist,  1963;  Ph.D., 
Tulane,  1967. 

Albert  Chevan,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
Cornell,  1953;  M.S.,  Connecticut,  1957; 
Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania,  1968. 

Roland  J.  Chilton,  Professor,  B.A.,  Mon- 
mouth, 1951;  M.A.,  Wisconsin,  1958; 
Ph.D.,  Indiana,  1962. 

N.  Jay  Demerath,  III,  Professor,  B.A., 
Harvard,  1958;  M.A.,  California  at 
Berkeley,  1961;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

Edwin  D.  Driver,  Professor,  B.A.,  Tem- 
ple, 1945;  M.A.,  Pennsylvania,  1947; 
Ph.D.,  1956. 

Robert  R.  Faulkner,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  California  at  Los  Angeles,  1963; 
M.A.,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Hilda  H.  Golden,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Skidmore,  1942;  M.A.,  Duke,  1944; 
Ph.D.,  1950. 

Milton  M.  Gordon,  Professor,  B.A.,  Bow- 
doin,  1939;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1940;  Ph.D., 
1950. 

Anthony  R.  Harris,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Queens  College,  1964;  M.A.,  Cam- 
bridge, 1966;  Ph.D.,  Princeton,  1972. 

Paul  Hollander,  Professor,  B.A.,  London, 
1959;  M.A.,  Illinois,  1960;    M.A., 
Princeton,  1962;  Ph.D.,  1963. 

Christopher  J.  Hurn,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  London,  1960;  M.A.,  Northwestern, 
1965;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Lewis  M.  Killian,  Professor,  B.A., Georgia, 
1940;  M.A.,  1941;  Ph.D.,  Chicago,  1949. 

John  W.  Loy,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Physical  Education. 

John  F.  Manfredi,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Pennsylvania,  1942;  M.A.,  Harvard. 
1948;  Ph.D.,  1951. 

Surinder  K.  Mehta,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Oregon,  1952;  M.A.,  1955;  Ph.D., 
Chicago,  1959. 
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Peter  Park,  Professor,  B.A.,  Columbia, 
1953;  M.A.,  Yale,  1955;  Ph.D.,  1958. 

Eugene  B.  Piedmont,  Professor  and  Ac- 
ting Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  B.S., 
State  University  of  New  York,  1956;  M.A., 
Rochester,  1959;  Ph.D.,  Buffalo,  1962. 

Gerald  M.  Piatt,  Professor,  B.A., 
Brooklyn  College,  1955;  M.A.,  1957; 
Ph.D.,  California  at  Los  Angeles,  1964. 

W.  Clark  Roof,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Wofford  College,  1961;  M.A.,  North 
Carolina,  1969;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

Alice  S.  Rossi,  Professor,  B.A.,  Brooklyn 
College,  1947;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1957. 

Peter  H.  Rossi,  Professor,  B.S.,  C.C.N.Y., 
1943;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1951. 

Jon  E.  Simpson,  Associate  Professor.  B.A., 
Ohio  Wesley  an,  1954;  M.A.,  Ohio  State, 
1958;  Ph.D.,  1961. 

Randall  G.  Stokes,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Cahfomia  State  at  San  Diego,  1966; 
M.A.,  Duke,  1967;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

Gordon  F.  Sutton,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Wayne  State,  1953;  M.A.,  1955; 
Ph.D..  Michigan,  1959. 

Curt  Tausky,  Professor,  B.A.,  Portland 
State,  1959;  Ph.D.,  Oregon,  1963. 

Richard  C.  Tessler,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Wisconsin,  1968;  M.S.,  1970;  Ph.D., 
1972. 

Marcia  Westkott,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Ursinus,  1964;  M.A.,  Pennsylvania, 
1969;  Ph.D.,  1972. 

Thomas  O.  Wilkinson,  Professor,  B.A., 
North  Carolina,  1945;  M.A.,  Duke,  1950; 
Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1957. 

James  D.  Wright,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Purdue,  1969;  M.S.,  Wisconsin, 
1970;  Ph.D.,  1973. 

Sonia  R.  Wright,  Lecturer,  B.S.,  Purdue, 
1965;  M.S.,  1967;  Ph.D.,  1973. 

David  W.  Yaukey,  Professor,  B.A., 
Oberlin,  1949;  M.A.,  Washington  State, 
1950;  Ph.D.,  Washington,  1956. 

The  graduate  program  in  sociology  is  divi- 
ded into  two  tracks.  One  is  for  Master  of  Arts 
candidates;  the  other  is  for  students  who 
have  been  accepted  into  the  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degree  program.  These  two 
tracks,  however,  are  not  completely  separate 
programs;  no  courses  are  designed  specifical- 
ly for  either  track.  Although  students  enter- 


ing with  a  bachelor's  degree  are  usually  re- 
quired to  obtain  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  en 
route  to  the  Ph.D.,  the  M.A.  student  may 
petition  the  Graduate  Studies  Committee  for 
a  waiver  of  the  thesis  requirement  and 
thereby  transfer  to  the  doctoral  program. 

Students  working  toward  either  the  Master 
of  Arts  or  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  in 
sociology  must  fulfill  the  general  re- 
quirements of  the  Graduate  School.  The 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  utilizes  as  its 
guiding  principle  the  effective  preparation 
of  candidates  to  excel  at  two  tasks:  (1)  the 
Comprehensive  Examination  and  (2)  the 
dissertation.  Since  no  relationship  is  assumed 
to  obtain  between  specific  courses  taken  and 
the  high  expectations  of  the  Comprehensive 
Examination,  course  requirements  are 
deliberately  flexible,  but  require  the  follow- 
ing: Advanced  Statistics,  Advanced  Methods 
(to  be  selected  from  five  alternative  methods 
seminars),  Advanced  Theory  (to  be  selected 
from  six  alternative  theory  seminars).  It  is 
expected  that  examinations  will  be  taken  in 
the  second  semester  of  the  third  year,  and 
certainly  not  later  than  the  first  semester  of 
the  fourth  year.  Students  entering  the  pro- 
gram vnth  a  M.A.  from  another  institution,, 
should  take  the  examinations  in  the  second 
year  of  residence.  Students  may  select  as 
their  field  of  concentration  any  accepted, 
broadly-defined  cognate  areas  in  sociology. 
In  all  instances,  the  Graduate  Studies  Com- 
mittee must  approve  the  fields  proposed  by 
the  student.  The  overall  examination  con- 
sists of  three  parts:  a  take -home  written  in 
one  field,  a  colloquium  presentation  in  a  se- 
cond field,  and  an  oral  examination  covering 
both  fields. 

The  Comprehensive  Examination  may  not 
be  taken  until  a  minimiun  of  30  credits  of 
graduate  course  work  has  been  completed. 
Upon  successfully  passing  the  Comprehen- 
sive Examination,  the  student  is  admitted  to 
candidacy  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  and  may 
proceed  with  the  dissertation.  A  public  oral 
final  examination,  not  necessarily  limited  to 
the  dissertation,  is  also  required  at  its  com- 
pletion. 

There  is  no  general  foreign-language  re- 
quirement for  degree  qualification  in 
sociology.  Doctoral  students  may  be  ex- 
pected to  demonstrate  satisfactory  levels  of 
competence  in  one  or  more  languages  other 
than  English  in  those  cases  where  such  a  re- 
quirement is  deemed  desirable  by  the  faculty 
{e.g.,  a  specific  dissertation  project). 

Credit  and  course  requirements  for  the 
Master's  degree  are  constrained  by  Graduate 


School  regulations.  A  minimum  of  30  hours 
of  credit  is  required.  No  more  than  3  credits 
may  be  earned  by  means  of  a  thesis,  thus  re- 
quiring a  minimum  of  nine  courses.  During 
the  first  year  of  graduate  study,  the  student 
shall  be  required  to  take  two  theory  courses, 
one  statistics  course,  and  one  methods 
course.  After  the  second  semester,  the  stu- 
dent will  have  two  major  tasks  for  comple- 
tion of  the  M.A.  degree:  a  Master's  thesis 
worth  3  hours  of  credit,  and  course  electives 
to  fill  out  the  30-hour  credit  requirement. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  graduate  study 
in  sociology  are  expected  to  be  familiar  with 
fundamental  sociological  concepts  and 
literatures.  Candidates  may  be  asked  to 
remove  deficiencies,  without  receiving 
graduate  credit,  prior  to  or  after  admission. 

Applications  for  admission  wdll  not  be 
evaluated  until  all  credentials  have  been 
received.  These  include  Graduate  Record 
Examination  scores  (both  Aptitude  and  Ad- 
vanced), two  letters  of  recommendation,  and 
transcripts  of  all  previous  academic  study. 
Students  requesting  any  form  of  financial 
aid  are  responsible  for  ensuring  that  all  ap- 
plication materials  are  on  file  in  the 
Graduate  School  by  February  I  (for  fall  en- 
trance) and  October  1  (for  spring  entrance). 
The  respective  deadlines  for  filing  applica- 
tions for  admission  are  March  1  and  October 
1,  but  early  submission  is  strongly  encour- 
aged. 

Applicants  from  countries  whose  native 
tongue  is  not  English  must,  in  addition  to 
submitting  all  the  above  credentials,  take  the 
Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language 
(TOEFL).  The  Graduate  School  also  re- 
quires all  foreign  students  to  take  an  English 
examination  at  the  beginning  of  their  initial 
semester,  after  admission.  Remedial  work 
may  be  prescribed  on  the  basis  of  this  ex- 
amination. 

A  brochure,  "Graduate  Studies  Program," 
which  details  the  basic  emphasis  and  re- 
quirements of  the  Department's  programs,  is 
available  on  request  to  the  Graduate  Pro- 
gram Director. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

(Note:  A  new  course  re-numbering  system  is 
in  effect  as  of  September  1977.  The  former 
number,  where  applicable,  is  in  parenthesis, 
after  the  new  number.) 

544  (717)  Juvenile  Delinquency 

Theories  of  causation  and  treatment  of 
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delinquency.    Prerequisite,    Soc   278   or 
permission  of  instructor. 
Mr.  Chilton,  Mr.  Driver,  Mr.  Simpson 

561  (663)  Fertility  and  Society 

A  review  of  past  and  present  trends  in 
fertility  on  a  viiorldwide  basis,  an 
analysis  of  the  social  determinants  and 
consequences  of  these  trends,  and  an 
assessment  of  likely  future  trends. 
Prerequisites,  Soc  261  and  permission  of 
instructor.  Mr.  Yaukey 

562  (667)  Population  Theories  and 
Policies 

The  major  theories  concerning  popula- 
tion growth,  distribution,  internal  and 
international  migration,  and  popula- 
tion quality.  Theorists  include  the  pre- 
Malthusians,  Malthus,  Marx,  Keynes, 
Stouffer,  Petersen.  Myrdal,  Clark, 
Coale,  Keyfitz,  Spengler,  Davis,  and 
others.  Mr.  Driver 

564  (552)  Urbanization  and  the  City 

A  comparative  analysis  of  world  ur- 
banization, its  causes,  and  conse- 
quences. Regional  variations  in  the 
nature  of  urbanization  and  trends  in 
major  countries  related  to  major  aspects 
of  the  social  structure  of  cities.  Prere- 
quisite, Soc.  101.  Mrs.  Golden 

699  (800)  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  6. 

701  (782)  The  Development  of 
Sociological  Theory 

Selected  European  and  American  con- 
tributors and  their  systems  of  theory,  in 
biographical,  historical,  and  sociologi- 
cal perspective.  Prerequisite,  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  Mr.  Page 

702  (783)  ContemjKjrary  Sociological 
Theory 

The  literature  from  1900  to  the  present. 
Prerequisite,  Soc  282  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Mr.  (Gordon 

703  (781)  History  of  Sociological  Theory 

A  survey  of  literature  from  classical 
times  to  the  Utilitarians.  Prerequisite, 
Soc  282  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Manfredi 

704  (784)  Advanced  Sociological  Theory 

A  methodological  analysis  of  contem- 
porary sociological  theory.  Emphasis  on 
theory  construction,  formalization  and 
evaluation.  Prerequisite,  Soc  282  or  per- 
mission of  instructor.  Mr.  Roof 

706  (792)  Problems  of  Theoretical 

Analysis  in  Contemporary  Sociology 

Alternative  theoretical  orientations,   in- 


cluding neopositivism,  functionalism, 
systems  theory,  phenomenology;  pro- 
blems of  intellectual  style,  sociology  and 
other  disciplines;  human  perspectives; 
sociology  of  knowledge  and  of  sociology. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Page 

707  (713)  Sociology  of  Knowledge 

The  intellectual  and  social  background 
of  Karl  Mannheim's  and  Max  Scheler's 
Sociology  of  Knowledge.  Discussion  of 
selected  writings.  Comparisons  v^th 
Durkheim,  Sorokin,  Mead. 

710  (795)  Research  Methods 

Logical  analysis  of  sociological  inquiry; 
survey  of  major  research  techniques  and 
examination  of  principal  methodologi- 
cal problems  in  sociology. 

Mr.  Chevan,  Mr.  Chilton,  Mr.  Park 

711  (547)  Elementary  Statistics 

Basic  statistical  principles  and  tech- 
niques with  special  reference  to  applica- 
tion in  sociology.  Mr.  Mehta,  Mr.  Park 

714  (796)  Research  Methods 

Research  techniques  in  sociology,  in- 
cluding: formulating  research  objec- 
tives; collecting,  processing,  and  analyz- 
ing data  for  a  project  organized  around 
the  problems  of  measurement  in 
sociology.  Prerequisites,  Soc  547  and 
795. 

Mr.  Chevan,  Mr.  Chilton,  Mr.  Park 

715  (797)  Survey  Design  and  Analysis 

Design  and  analysis  of  descriptive  and 
explanatory  sample  surveys.  Special  at- 
tention to  the  problems  of  longitudinal 
studies  designed  to  evaluate  the  effects 
of  a  complex  experience.  Prerequisite, 
Soc  795.  Mr.  Chevan 

716  (798)  Techniques  of  Data  Collection 
in  Social  Research 

The  validity  and  reliability  for  various 
purposes  of  a  number  of  observational 
techniques,  including:  the  interview, 
the  paper  and  pencil  questionnaire, 
content  analysis,  and  participant  obser- 
vation. Prerequisite,  Soc  795. 

Mr.  Chevan 

717  (794)  Computer  Methods  in  Sociology 

A  survey  of  computer-oriented  analyti- 
cal tools  and  data-processing  systems 
available  to  the  sociologist.  The  pace  of 
the  computer  in  research  and  the  devel- 
opment of  mathematical  sociology. 
Students  program  and  test  a  statistical 
or  mathematical  model.  Prerequisite, 
knowledge  of  some  computer  language. 
Mr.  Chevan 
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720  (722)  Sociology  of  Education 

Educational  characteristics  of  an  in- 
dustrial population;  comparative  social 
structures  and  their  school  systems; 
educational  selection  and  social 
stratification;  educational  development 
as  effect  and  cause  of  social  change;  the 
culture  of  schools  and  universities. 
Prerequisites,  one  graduate  course  in 
sociological  theory  and  one  course  in 
research  methods. 

Mr.  Hum,  Mr.  Piatt 

721  (719)  The  Sociology  of  Religion 

The  relations  of  religious  ideology  and 
ecclesiastical  organization  to  the  total 
social  institutional  system.  Attention  to 
the  religions  of  larger  civilizations, 
especially  Islam,  Buddhism,  medieval 
Christianity,  Gentile  paganism.  Pro- 
testantism, and  Judaism. 

Mr.  Manfredi,  Mr.  Roof 

722  (757)  Seminar  in  the  Family 

Cross-cultural  examination  of  family 
systems;  their  development,  factors  in- 
fluencing changes,  and  direction  of 
changes.  Comparison  of  theoretical 
frames  of  relevance  for  theory  construc- 
tion and  research.  Prerequisite,  Soc. 
257  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Mr.  Korson,  Mr.  Levris,  Mr.  Piedmont 

724  (759)  Social  Stratification 

The  major  contemporary  writers  and 
their  contribution  to  this  area.  Research 
techniques  in  the  analysis  of  social  class 
and  social  mobility.  Prerequisite,  Soc 
259  or  permission  of  instructor. 

725  (733)  Political  Sociology 

Analysis  of  the  major  topics  and  pro- 
blems of  political  sociology  in  a  com- 
parative context.  Attention  to  contem- 
porary social  movements,  political 
pluralism  and  extremism,  the  social 
roots  of  totalitarian  and  democratic 
societies.         Mr.  Hollander,  Mr.  Wright 

726  (785)  Complex  Organizations 

Major  theories  of  organization.  Em- 
phasis on  recent  findings  on  the  deter- 
minants of  individual  behavior  and 
organizational  effectiveness. 

Mr.  Tausky 

727  (712)  Social  Change 

Analysis  of  change  as  a  process, 
especially  the  factors  making  for  accep- 
tance or  rejection  of  innovations.  Con- 
sequences of  contacts  between  societies, 
with  emphasis  on  underdeveloped 
areas.  Prerequisite,  Soc  272  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  Mr.  Stokes 
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728  (735)  Social  Movements 

Analysis  of  the  genesis,  career,  values, 
norms,  structure,  and  endproducts  of 
social  movements,  including  studies  of 
selected  movements.  Mr.  Killian 

729  (720)  Contemporary  Belief  Systems 

Comparative  belief  systems  in  modem 
industrial  societies,  including  both 
theoretical  and  methodological  con- 
siderations. Problems  of  defining 
"religion"  in  contemporary  society, 
theoretical  approaches  for  analyzing 
modem  belief  systems,  and  problems  of 
method  and  analysis.  Mr.  Roof 

730  (718)  Industrial  Sociology 

The  different  ways  selected  industrial  or 
developing  societies  are  organized  to 
elicit  work  efforts,  e.g.,  Russia,  China, 
Israel,  Japan,  U.S.,  Cuba. 

740  (731)  Social  Gerontology 

Implications  of  aging  for  society  and  the 
individual.  Position  of  the  aged  in 
nonindustrial  and  industrialized  socie- 
ties. Changing  roles  of  older  people  in 
the  American  family  and  the  communi- 
ty. Prerequisites,  Soc  257  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

741  (714)  Criminology 
Criminological  theories,  past  and  pre- 
sent, with  emphasis  on  present  research 
trends  as  they  relate  to  theoretical  for- 
mulations. Prerequisite,  permission  of 
instructor.  Mr.  Chilton, 

Mr.  Driver,  Mr.  Simpson 

742  (732)  Sociology  of  Medicine 

A  survey  of  theory  and  research  con- 
cerned with  medical  care  as  a  social  in- 
stitution. The  relation  of  social  factors 
to  illness,  and  social  process  involved  in 
medical  education.  Prerequisite,  Soc 
286  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Piedmont 

745  (737)  Seminar  on  Public  Policy  and 
Social  Sciences 

The  mobilization  of  the  social  sciences 
for  the  solution  of  domestic  social  pro- 
blems. More  concerned  with  the  stra- 
tegy of  applied  social  science  in  the  con- 
text of  social  policy  than  vrith  substan- 
tive issues.  Mr.  Sutton 

746  (750)  Black  Man  in  America 

A  socio-historical  analysis  of  the  interac- 
tion of  the  Black  man  and  the  Ameri- 
can environment,  from  slavery  to  his 
migration  to  urban  areas  and  subse- 
quent isolation  in  the  black  ghetto. 

Mr.  Killian 


761  (762)  Demography 

An  analysis  of  the  demographic  transi- 
tion from  peasant-agriculturalism  to  ur- 
ban industrialism.  Emphasis  on  the 
consequences  of  this  transition  for  pat- 
terns of  settlement  and  for  fertility, 
mortality,  and  migration.  Prerequisite, 
Soc  561  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mrs.  Golden,  Mr.  Wilkinson 

763  (766)  Human  Ecology:  Community 
Structure  and  Interrelations 

Theory  and  research  of  community 
functions  and  systems  of  communities 
with  special  reference  to  ecological  or- 
ganization and  change.  Mr.  Mehta 

764  (772)  Population  of  India  and 
and  Pakistan 

Trends  in  population  growth  and  its 
distribution  among  various  social  strata. 
The  relative  influence  of  fertility,  mor- 
tality, migration,  social  organization, 
and  cultural  values  on  growth  patterns. 
Prerequisites,  Soc  561  and  795. 

Mr.  Driver 

780  (736)  Collective  Behavior 

The  process  of  interaction  through 
which  new  social  norms  and  forms  of 
social  organization  emerge  in  the 
crowd,  the  public,  and  the  social  move- 
ment. Emphasis  on  principles  of  collec- 
tive behavior  in  the  crowd.     Mr.  Killian 

786  (725)  Symbolic  Interaction  Seminar 

The  symbolic  interactionist  approach  to 
social  psychology  and  the  social  struc- 
ture, including  historical  as  well  as  con- 
temporary contributions.  Emphasis  on 
the  relation  of  symbolic  interaction  to 
other  approaches  in  sociology. 

Mr.  Hewitt 

787  (729)  Sociology  of  Small  Groups 

Small  human  groups  viewed  as  relative- 
ly permanent  relational  structures 
which  emerge  out  of  the  process  of 
social  interaction.  Theoretical  discus- 
sion of  concepts  and  logic  of  the  process 
of  emergence.  Prerequisites,  one  prior 
graduate  course  in  social  psychology  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

899  (900)  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  18. 


Related  Courses 

Psych  660  (780)  Advanced  Social 
Psychology 

Psych  661  (781)  Attitudes 

Psych  664  (784)  Group  Dynamics 

Public  Health  635  (735)  Social 
Epidemiology 
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Graduate  Faculty 

H.  L.  Boudreau,  Professor,  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese, B.A.,  Illinois,  1948;  M.A.,  1950; 
Ph.D.,  Wisconsin,  1966. 

Sumner  M.  Greenfield,  Professor  and 
Graduate  Program  Director,  B.A.,  Boston 
College,  1944;  M.A.,  Boston  University, 
1947;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1957. 

Antonio  Andrade,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  San  Jose  State,  1959;  M.A.,  1967; 
Ph.D.,  Indiana,  1975. 

Robert  L.  Bancroft,  Professor,  B.A., 
Washington,  1935;  M.A.,  1947;  Ph.D., 
Columbia,  1957. 

Pedro  Barreda,  Associate  Professor,  M.A., 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo, 
1966;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Blanche  De  Puy,  Professor,  B.A., 
Wellesley,  1942;  M.Litt.,  Pittsburgh,  1951; 
Ph.D.,  Stanford,  1961. 

Frank  C.  Fagundes,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  California  at  Los  Angeles,  1972; 
M.A.,  1973;  Ph.D.,  1976. 

Francisco  Fernandez-Turienzo,  Associate 
Professor,  B.A.,  Universidad  Pont,  de 
Salamanca,  1956;  M.A.,  University  of 
Basel  (Switzerland),  1965;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

Jose  N.  Ornelas,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A., 
Queens,  1969;  M.A.,  1972;  Ph.D.,  City 
University  of  New  York,  1976. 

Jules  Piccus,  Professor,  B.A.,  Queens, 
1942;  M.A.,  Princeton,  1949;  Ph.D.,  1951. 

Irving  P.  Rothberg,  Professor,  B.S.,  Tem- 
ple University,  1948;  M.A.,  Pennsylvania 
State,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1954. 

Nina  M.  Scott,  Associate  Professor,  B.A., 
Wellesley,  1959;  M.A.,  Stanford,  1961; 
Ph.D.,  1968. 

Rosalie  S.  Soons,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Bryn  Mawr,  1947;  M.A.,  Connec- 
ticut, 1965;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Harlan  G.  Sturm,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Minnesota,  1963;  M.A.,  1965; 
Ph.D.,  North  Carolina,  1967. 

Sidney  F.  Wexler,  Professor,  B.S.,  New 
York  University,  1932;  M.A.,  Colorado, 
1933;  Ph.D.,  New  York  University,  1952. 

Juan  C.  Zamora,  Associate  Professor, 
M.A.,  New  York  at  Buffalo,  1966;  Ph.D., 
1971. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE 
MASTER  OF  ARTS  DEGREE 

Students  may  specialize  in  Literature,  in 
Bilingual-Bicultural  Studies,  or  in  Hispanic 
Linguistics.  In  addition  to  the  general  re- 
quirements for  the  degree  at  the  University, 
the  following  special  requirements  must  be 
met: 

1.  Bibliographical  Orientation  unit. 

2.  A  reading  knowledge  of  a  second  foreign 
language  pertinent  to  the  student's  pro- 
gram. 

3.  Spanish  699  (800)  may  be  elected  for  six 
credits  by  students  in  Literature  or 
Linguistics. 

4.  Students  specializing  in  Bilingual-Bicul- 
tural Studies  have  a  36 -credit  program 
but  are  relieved  of  requirement  2,  above. 

5.  Terminal  examinations  are  as  follows: 

a.  Written    comprehensive    examinations 
in  Literature  and  Linguistics 

b.  For  those  electing  Spanish  699  (800), 
oral  defense  of  thesis 

c.  Oral  defense  of  Research  Project  (non- 
credit)  in  Bilingual-Bicultural  Studies. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE 
Ph.D.  DEGREE 

Students  may  specialize  in  Literature  or  in 
Hispanic  Linguistics.  In  addition  to  the 
general  requirements  for  the  degree  at  the 
University,  the  following  special  require- 
ments must  be  met: 

1.  Bibliographical  Orientation  unit. 

2.  A  reading  knowledge  of  two  foreign  lan- 
guages at  intermediate  level,  or  of  one  at 
advanced  level,  pertinent  to  the  student's 
progam. 

3.  Written  and  oral  comprehensive  examin- 
ations. 

4.  Spanish  899  (900)  Doctoral  Dissertation, 
12  credits. 

Details  of  all  programs  are  available  upon  re- 
quest from  the  Graduate  Program  Director. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

(Note:  A  new  coune  re-numbering  system  is 
in  effect  as  of  September  1977.  The  former 
number,  where  applicable,  is  in  parenthesis, 
after  the  new  number.) 

509  (609)  Advanced  Composition 

The  elements  of  stylistics. 


520  (620)  Spanish  Literature  to  1500. 

Spanish  literature  in  the  Middle  Ages 
and  Renaissance. 

521  (621)  Spanish  Medieval  Poetry 

Spanish  epic,  lyric  poetry  and  other 
verse  of  the  period. 

522  (622)  Spanish  Medieval  Prose 

Narrative,  historical,  and  didactic  prose 
works  of  medieval  Spain. 

531  (631)  Prose  of  the  Golden  Age 

Major  prose  works  in  16th-  and  17th- 
century  Spain.  Emphasis  on  the  novel, 
excluding  the  Quijote. 

532  (632)  Lyric  Poetry  of  the  Golden  Age 

Spanish  poetry  of  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries  from  Garcilaso  to  Gongora. 

533  (633)  Drama  of  the  Golden  Age 

The  Spanish  comedia  during  the  period 
of  maximum  creation,  1556-1681. 

534  (634)  Cervantes 

Intensive  study  of  the  Quijote. 

540  (640)  Spanish  Literature  from  1700 
through  Romanticism 

Spanish  literature  and  thought  in  the 
18th  century  and  the  Romantic  move- 
ment. 

541  (641)  19th-century  Spanish  Novel 

Prose  fiction  in  the  second  half  of  the 
19th  century. 

545  (645)  Modern  Spanish  Theater 

Development  of  the  theater  in  Spain 
from  the  post-romantic  period  to  the 
present. 

546  (646)  20th-century  Spanish  Prose 
Fiction 

The  novel  in  Spain  from  the  Generation 
of  '98  to  the  present. 

547  (647)  Modern  Spanish  Poetry 

Poetry  in  Spain  from  B^cquer  to  the 
present. 

548  (648)  The  Essay  in  Modern  Spain 
The  essay  from  the  late  19th  century  to 
the  present.  Emphasis  on  both  style  and 
content. 

550  (650)  Spanish-American  Literature 
to  1900. 

A  general  view,  vrith  intensive  study  of 
selected  major  works. 

551  (651)  The  Modernist  Movement 

Modemitmo  in  Spanish  America,  in- 
cluding a  comparative  study  of  its  mani- 
festations in  Spain. 
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552  (652)  Major  Spanish-American 
Writers 

Intensive  study  of  major  figures  in 
Spanish-American  literature. 

553  (653)  Spanish-American  Poetry  Since 
Modernism 

The  principal  authors  and  movements 
in  the  20th  century. 

554  (654)  Modern  Spanish-American 
Drama 

The  principal  playwrights  and  currents 
of  the  20th-century  theatre. 

555  (655)  Modern  Spanish-American 
Prose  Fiction 

Spanish -American  prose  fiction  in  the 
late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries. 

556  (656)  Contemporary  Prose  Fiction  in 
Spanish  America 

TTie  recent  novel  and  short  story. 

557  (657)  Hispanic  Literature  of  the 
Caribbean 

A  comparative  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  literature  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Cuba  and  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  of  the  historical,  cultural  and  socio- 
political factors  that  have  shaped  it. 

570  (670)  General  View  of  Hispanic 
Linguistics 

An  introduction  to  linguistics  as  applied 
to  the  study  of  the  Spanish  language. 
An  overview  of  the  areas  of  study 
(diachronic,  synchronic,  dialectal)  and 
of  different  theoretical  points  of  view. 

572  (672)  Hispanic  Dialectology 

A  diachronic  and  synchronic  survey  of 
the  dialects  of  Spain,  Spanish  America 
and  the  Hispanic  Caribbean.  The  area 
emphasized  may  vary. 

573  (673)  Contrastive  Analysis  of  Spanish 
and  English 

A  contrastive  analysis  of  the  phonologi- 
cal, morphological  and  syntactic  sys- 
tems of  Spanish  and  American  English. 

574  (674)  History  and  Theory  of  Hispanic 
Bilingualism 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  contact  bet- 
ween different  linguistic  and  cultural 
groups,  and  of  the  nature  and 
consequences  of  these  contacts.  Em- 
phasis on  the  Hispanic  world  and 
Spanish-  and  Portuguese-speaking 
groups  in  the  U.S. 

575  (675)  The  Teaching  of  Spanish 

Analysis  of  the  major  problems  antici- 
pated in  the  teaching  of  Spanish,  and 
their  solutions. 


576  (676)  Teaching  of  English  to  Spanish 
Speakers 

The  application  of  linguistic  principles 
to  the  teaching  of  English  to  speakers  of 
Spanish. 

579  (679)  The  Structure  of  Modern 
Spanish 

Syntax  and  morphology  of  contem- 
porary Spanish.  Analysis  of  the  oral  and 
written  systems  from  the  points  of  view 
of  modem  grammatical  theories.  Struc- 
tural differences  between  Spanish  and 
English;  problems  of  interference  for 
the  non-native. 

699  (800)  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  6. 

724  (715)  Seminars  in  Early  Medieval 
Literature 

Phases  of  Spanish  literature  of  the  12th 
and  13th  centuries. 
Credit,  3-12. 

725  (720)  Seminars  in  Later  Medieval 
Literature 

Phases  of  Spanish  literature  of  the  14th 
and  15th  centuries. 
Credit,  3-12. 

731  (740)  Seminars  in  Golden- Age  Fiction 

Aspects  of  the  novel  in  16th-  and  17th- 
century  Spain. 

Credit,  3-12. 

732  (735)  Seminars  in  Golden-Age  Poetry 

The   poets   and   poetic   currents  of  the 
Spanish  Golden  Age. 
Credit,  3-12. 

733  (745)  Seminars  in  Golden-Age  Drama 

The    development    and    apogee   of  the 
Spanish  comedia  in  the  Golden  Age. 
Credit,  3-12. 

740  (755)  Seminars  in  18th-Century 
Spanish  Literature 

Credit,  3-12. 

741  (765)  Seminars  in  19th-century 
Spanish  Prose 

Credit,  3-12. 

743  (760)  Seminars  in  19th-century 
Spanish  Poetry  and  Drama 

Credit,  3-12. 

745  (775)  Seminars  in  20th-century 
Spanish  Poetry  and  Drama 

Credit,  3-12. 

746  (780)  Seminars  in  20th-century  Prose 

The    novel,    short   story,    and   essay   in 
modem  Spain. 
Credit,  3-12. 


753  (785)  Seminars  in  Spanish-American 
Poetry  and  Drama 

Spanish-American    poets    and    drama- 
tists, individually  or  in  movements. 
Credit,  3-12. 

756  (790)  Seminars  in  Spanish-American 
Prose 

The  novel,  short  story,  chronicle  or  es- 
say in  Spanish  America. 
Credit,  3-12. 

771   (710)  Seminars  in  Spanish  Language 
and  Linguistics 

The    development   of  Spanish   and   its 
relationship  to  other  Romance  langua- 
ges. Phases  of  Hispanic  linguistics. 
Credit,  3-12. 

775  (799)  Seminars  in  Hispanic  Language 
and  Literature 

Phases  of  Spanish  language  and 
Hispanic  literature  that  involve  more 
than  one  area  or  period. 

Credit,  3-12. 

781  (770)  Seminars  in  Intellectual  and 
Esthetic  Movements 

Intellectual  and  esthetic  currents  in  the 
Hispanic  world. 

Credit,  3-12. 

796  (700)  Independent  Study 

Directed  study   in   some   phzise  of  lin- 
guistics or  literature. 
Credit,  1-6. 

899  (900)  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  12. 
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Graduate  Faculty 

Harold  J.  VanderZwaag,  Professor  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Sports  Studies, 
B.A.,  Calvin  College.  1951;  M.A., 
Michigan,  1952;  Ph.D.,  1962. 

Erik  K.M.  Kjeldsen,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.,  Springfield  College,  1954;  M.S., 
Springfield,  1962;  M.A.,  Massachusetts, 
1972;  Ph.D.,  1976, 

Guy  M.  Lewis,  Professor,  B.S.,  East 
Carolina,  1950;  M.Ed.,  North  Carolina, 
1952;  Ph.D.,  Maryland,  1964. 

John  W.  Loy,  Professor.  Lewis  &  Clark, 
1961;  M.A.,  Iowa,  1963;  Ph.D.,  Wiscon- 
sin. 1967. 

Betty  Spears,  Professor,  B.S.,  Purdue, 
1940;  M.S.,  Wellesley,  1944;  Ph.D.,  New 
York  University,  1956. 

Judith  S.  Toyama,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Southern  California,  1969;  M.A., 
Wisconsin,  1971;  Ph.D.,  Waterloo,  1975. 

Graduate  Faculty  Members  in  the 
School  of  Physical  Education 
with  Related  Interests 

Walter  Kroll,  Professor,  P.E.D.,  Indiana, 
1959. 

C.  Lynn  Vendien,  Professor,  Ed.D.,  Stan- 
ford, 1957. 

Curricular  Requirements 

The  Department  of  Sport  Studies  offers  two 
programs  at  the  master's  degree  level.  These 
are:  Sport  Management  and  Sport  Studies, 
both  leading  to  an  M.S.  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion. At  the  doctoral  level  there  is  one  pro- 
gram. Sport  Studies,  leading  to  a  Ph.D.  in 
Human  Movement. 


M.S.  PROGRAM  IN  SPORT 
MANAGEMENT: 

Sport  Studies  Core,  12  hrs.;  Business  Ad- 
ministration Courses,  12  hrs.;  Internship,  12 
hrs. 

M.S.  PROGRAM  IN  SPORT 
STUDIES: 

Spon  Studies  Core,  12  hrs.;  Seminar  in  Sport 
Studies,  3  hrs.;  Advanced  Topic  in  Sport 
Studies,  3  hrs;  Theory  Course  in  Cognate 
Field,  3  hrs.;  Methods  Course  in  Cognate 
Field,  3  hrs.;  Thesis,  6  hrs. 


PH.D.  PROGRAM  IN  SPORT 
STUDIES  (76  HRS) 

Sports  Studies  Courses  (31  hrs.),  including: 
Core,  12  hrs.;  Advanced  Topics,  6  hrs.; 
Reading  Courses,  6  hrs.;  Research  Seminar, 
3  hrs.;  Doctoral  Seminar,  4  hrs.;  Cognate 
Work  — Seven  Courses  (21  hrs.);  Thesis  (6 
hrs.);  Dissertation  (18  hrs.). 

All  courses  carry  i  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

(Note:  A  new  course  re-numbering  system  is 
in  effect  as  of  September  1977.  The  former 
number,  where  applicable,  is  in  parenthesis, 
after  the  new  number.) 

Sport  Studies  Core  Courses 

*561  World  History  of  Sport 

Factors  influencing  the  rise  of  sport  and 
the  role  of  sport  in  society.         Ms.  Spears 

*562  (662)  History  of  Sport  in  the  U.S. 

Sport  in  America  from  earliest  times  to 
the  contemporary  period.  Emphasis  on 
the  social,  political,  and  economic  fac- 
tors which  affected  the  development  of 
sport.  Mr.  Lewis 

563  Social  Psychology  of  Sport 

Topics  include  personality,  aggression, 
attitudes,  competition,  stress,  social  fa- 
cilitation, and  some  small  group  re- 
search as  related  to  athletes  and  individ- 
uals involved  in  sport.  Ms.  Toyama 

564  Philosophy  of  Sport 

A  philosophical  analysis  of  key  concepts 
which  influence  the  objectives  of  various 
programs  in  the  broad  realm  of  sport. 
Mr.  VanderZwaag 

565  Sociology  of  Sport 

Sport  as  a  social  institution,  including 
both  the  structure  and  function  of 
sport.  Mr.  Loy 

*Either  one  of  the  sport  history  courses  may 
be  taken  to  fulfill  the  core  requirements  in 
that  area. 

Seminars  in  Sport  Studies 

791  (781)  Seminar  in  the  History  of  Sport 

Training  in  historical  research.  Prere- 
quisite, SPORST  561  or  562. 

Mr.  Lewis,  Ms.  Spears 

792  (782)  Seminar  in  the  Sociology  of 
Sport 

An  analysis  of  the  utility  of  sociological 
paradigms,  models  and  theories  for  the 
explanation    of   sport    phenomena,    in- 


cluding autotelic  and  agonetic  behav- 
ior. Prerequisite,  SPORST  565,  one  so- 
ciological theory  course  and  one  re- 
search methods  course. 

793  (783)  Seminar  in  the  Social 
Psychology  of  Sport 

Two  or  three  topics  vrithin  the  social 
psychology  of  sport  (see  SPORST  563) 
are  selected  for  detailed  study.  Topics 
will  be  dependent  on  the  composition 
and  interests  of  the  class.  Study  in- 
cludes the  theoretical,  empirical,  and 
practical  implications  available  within 
the  literature.  Research  design,  litera- 
ture review,  and  evaluative  skills  are 
emphasized  vrithin  the  selected  topics. 
Prerequisite,  SPORST  563. 

Ms.  Toyama 

794  (784)  Seminar  in  the  Philosophy  of 
Sport 

Analysis  of  selected  topics  in  the 
philosophy  of  sport.  Independent  study 
and  reports  with  group  critique  of  pa- 
pers. Prerequisite,  SPORST  564. 

Mr.  VanderZwaag 

Other  Courses 

566  (666)  History  of  School  and  College 
Sport 

Developments  in  sport  at  educational 
institutions  from  the  age  of  unorganized 
play  to  the  present.  Prerequisite, 
SPORST  561  or  562.  Mr.  Lewis 

664  Athletics:  A  Philosophic  Inquiry 

A  critical  analysis  of  those  historical, 
sociological,  and  psychological  factors 
which  have  influenced  the  concept  of 
athletics  and  caused  issues  in  programs 
associated  with  this  concept.  Prere- 
quisite, SPORST  564. 

Mr.  VanderZwaag 

769  Internship  in  Sport  Administration 

Participation  in  management  of  a  sport 
organization.  Students  assigned  as  in- 
terns with  a  professional  sport  organiza- 
tion, a  collegiate  or  high  school  athletic 
department,  an  intramural  sport  pro- 
gram, a  "hall  of  fame,"  or  some  other 
form  of  public  or  private  sport  organiza- 
tion. Pass/Fail  basis  only. 
Credit.  12. 

699  (800)  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  6. 

700  Special  Problems 

Individual     student     research,     by    ar- 
rangement. 
Credit,  1-6. 
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860  Advanced  Topics  in  Sport  Studies 

Intensive  theoretical  and  methodolog- 
ical examination  of  a  specific  research 
topic.  Topics  are  selected  vfhich  allow 
for  inter-disciplinary  treatment.  Pre- 
requisite, all  core  courses  in  sport 
studies. 

891  Seminar  in  Human  Movement 

Topics   in   human   movement   not   cov- 
ered in  regular  course. 
Credit,     1     each    semester;    Maximum 
Credit,  6. 

899  (900)  Dissertation 

Credit,  18. 


Graduate  Faculty 

David  M.  Knauf,  Professor  and  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Theater,  B.F.A., 
Ohio  University,  1958;  M.A.,  1960;  Ph.D., 
Iowa,  1962. 

Doris  E.  Abramson,  Professor  and 
Graduate  Program  Director,  B.A., 
Massachusetts,  1949;  M.A.,  Smith,  1951; 
Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1967. 

Donald  M.  Boros,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  Saint  Cloud,  1966;  M.A.,  1967; 
Ph.D.,  Florida,  1970. 

Jeffrey  A.  Fiala,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
Wisconsin,  1967;  M.F.A.,  1970. 

June  B.  Gaeke,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S., Wisconsin,  1969;  M.F.A.,  1971. 

Harry  E.  Mahnken,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Geneva  College,  1951;  M.F.A., 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1955. 

MASTER  OF  FINE  ARTS  IN 
THEATER 

The  Department  of  Theater  offers  a  three- 
year,  60  credit,  in-residence  program  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Theater  with  specialized  training  in  drama- 
turgy (theatrical  criticism  and  playwriting), 
performance  (acting  and  directing),  and 
scenography  (scenic,  lighting  and  costume 
design  and  execution). 

The  training  program  is  preprofessional  and 
graduates  are  expected  to  qualify  for  careers 
in  permanent,  full-scale  producing  compan- 
ies or  ensembles,  whether  regional  or  univer- 
sity and  community  based.  The  program  is 
not  intended  for  beginners.  It  presumes  a 
strong  humanistic  background,  functional 
experience  in  all  the  arts  of  theater,  and  pre- 
vious demonstration  of  high  artistic  promise 
in  the  area  of  intended  speciaHzation.  The 
long-range  objective  of  the  training  program 
is  stage  innovation.  It  is  assumed,  however, 
that  theatrical  invention  presupposes 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  history  of  drama- 
tic convention,  theoretical  as  well  as  practi- 
cal understanding  of  the  resources  of  perfor- 
mance as  an  artistic  medium,  and  demon- 
strable mastery  of  the  techniques  and  instru- 
ments of  stage  expression.  The  program  is 
not  conducive  to  premature  ingenuity,  and 
prospective  students  without  the  stamina, 
determination,  and  patience  to  undergo  ex- 
tensive trial  and  preparation  for  perfor- 
mance and  production  should  not  apply. 
Those  with  restrictive  interests  (e.g.  in  im- 
provisation or  environmental  staging  or  mus- 


ical theater  alone)  will  also  be  thwarted  by 
the  breadth  of  training  required  and  should 
seek  out  other  programs  better  suited  to  their 
particular  needs. 

The  Department  of  Theater  is  housed  in  an 
elaborate  new  center  for  the  performing  ans 
with  fully  equipped  laboratories,  studios, 
workshops,  and  stages  designed  for  all  styles 
and  types  of  performance.  The  University 
Library  and  other  archives  in  the  area  hold 
extensive  collections  for  production  re- 
search. 

Enrollment  in  the  graduate  program  in 
Theater  is  restricted  in  order  to  insure  the 
highest  possible  quality  of  training.  At  pre- 
sent, the  niunber  of  openings  is  limited  to 
vacancies  created  through  graduation  and 
attrition.  Instruction  is  organized  in 
academic-year  units,  and  applications  are 
normally  considered  for  the  fall  term  only. 

Applicants  should  follow  the  procedures  and 
meet  the  requirements  for  admission  estab- 
lished by  the  Graduate  School.  In  addition, 
a  minimum  cumulative  grade  point  average 
of  3.0  (on  a  4.0  scale)  should  have  been  earn- 
ed on  all  previous  college  work.  The 
Graduate  Record  Examination  is  required. 
The  Miller  Analogies  Test  may  also  be  re- 
quested if  evidence  of  potential  success  in  the 
Theater  program  is  in  question. 

All  applicants  must  submit  a  complete 
r^sum^  of  production  experiences  and  inter- 
view with  the  Graduate  Committee.  Those 
who  intend  to  concentrate  in  acting  and 
directing  should  be  prepared  to  audition. 
Applicants  who  wish  to  concentrate  in 
theatrical  criticism,  playwriting,  and  direc- 
ting should  submit  appropriate  critical 
essays.  Those  interested  in  playwriting 
should  also  offer  drafts  of  at  least  two 
original  scripts.  Applicants  who  intend  to 
focus  their  training  in  scenic,  lighting,  or 
costume  design  should  submit  a  portfolio. 
Manuscripts  and  portfolios  are  returned 
upon  request. 

Completed  application  forms,  transcripts, 
letters  of  recommendation,  and  examination 
scores  should  be  sent  directly  to  the 
Graduate  Admissions  Office,  Graduate 
Research  Center,  University  of  Massachu- 
setts, Amherst,  MA  01003.  All  other  suppor- 
tive material  shoujld  be  sent  to  the  Graduate 
Program  Director,  Department  of  Theater, 
Fine  Arts  Center,  University  of  Massachu- 
setts, Amherst,  MA  01003. 

Instruction  in  the  program  is  centered  in  in- 
dividually planned  projects  carried  out 
within  the  framework  of  specialized  studios 
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and  workshops,  supported  by  directed 
readings  in  the  history  and  theory  of  stage 
practice  and  by  various  seminars  in  play  and 
production  research  and  analysis. 

The  program  is  organized  into  three  sequen- 
tial periods  of  training,  one  for  apprentices, 
one  for  journeymen,  and  one  for  masters. 
Admission  to  each  successive  period  is  by 
review  only.  Students  enter  the  program  as 
apprentices  and  train  for  a  minimum  of  two 
semesters.  It  is  a  period  of  intensive  trial  and 
review  structured  to  permit  scrutiny  of  the 
student's  artistic  attitudes,  aptitudes,  and 
potential.  Apprentices  assume  limited  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  public  performances  of 
the  University  Theater.  Those  permitted  by 
review  to  continue  in  the  program  train  as 
journeymen  for  a  minimum  of  two  consecu- 
tive semesters.  Emphasis  is  on  the  student's 
ability  to  synthesize  knowledge,  experience, 
skill,  and  imagination  and  to  collaborate  on 
team  efforts.  Journeymen  assume  more 
important  responsibilities  in  the  public 
performances  of  the  University  Theater. 
Those  admitted  by  review  to  candidacy  for 
the  degree  train  as  masters  for  a  minimum  of 
two  consecutive  semesters.  Focus  is  on  the 
confirmation  of  artistic  skill,  authority  in 
craft  and  performance,  and  originality  of  ex- 
pression. Masters  produce  a  major  creative 
work  and  share  vnth  the  faculty  and  staff  full 
responsibility  for  the  public  performances  of 
the  University  Theater. 

The  prerequisite  for  all  graduate  instruction 
in  Theater  is  by  permission  of  instructor.  For 
complete  information,  contact  the  Graduate 
Program  Director. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

(Note:  A  new  course  re-numbering  system  is 
in  effect  as  of  September  1977.  The  former 
number,  where  applicable,  is  in  parenthesis, 
after  the  new  number.) 

597  Pregraduate  Readings  in  Theater 

Individually    arranged    makeup    read- 
ings in  various  aspects  of  theater  histo- 
ry, hterature,  criticism,  and  theory. 
Credit,  0. 

615  Theater  Management 

The  arts  as  a  business.  Practical  experi- 
ence in  box  office  and  house  manage- 
ment. 

630  Readings  in  the  History  of  Dramatic 
Theory  I 

Reading  and  research  in  critical  theory 
of  the  drama,  the  stage,  and  theatrical 


performance  from  the  earliest  times 
through  the  French  neoclassical  period. 

631  Readings  in  the  History  of  Dramatic 
Theory  II 

Continuation  of  Theater  630  from  1700 
to  the  present. 

632  Readings  in  the  History  of  Dramatic 
Criticism  I 

Reading  and  research  in  the  history  of 
stage  controversy  and  the  critical  reac- 
tion to  plays  and  performances  from  the 
earliest  times  to  1700.  Critical  scholar- 
ship on  selected  authors,  plays,  and 
dramatic  roles  is  traced  to  the  present 
day. 

633  Readings  in  the  History  of  Dramatic 
Criticism  II 

Continuation  of  Theater  632  from  1700 
to  the  present. 

650  Readings  in  the  History  of  Acting 
Theory 

Reading  and  research  in  the  major 
theoretical  treatises  on  the  art  of  acting. 

651  Readings  in  the  History  of  Directing 
Theory 

Reading  and  research  on  the  major 
theoretical  treatises  on  the  art  of  direc- 
ting. 

670  Readings  in  the  History  of  Design 
Theory  and  Theater  Architecture 

Reading  and  research  in  the  history  of 
the  conceptualization  and  construction 
of  theater  buildings,  ancient  and 
modem. 

671  Readings  in  the  History  of 
Architecture  and  Ornamentation  for 
the  Scenographer 

Reading  and  research  in  the  history  of 
architecture  and  ornamentation  from 
ancient  Egypt  to  the  late  19th  century. 

672  Readings  in  the  History  of  Costume  I 

Reading  and  research  in  the  develop- 
ment of  silhouette,  materials,  garment 
construction,  and  the  accessories  of  wes- 
tern costume  from  the  ancients  to  1650. 

673  Readings  in  the  History  of  Costume  II 

Continuation  of  Theater  672  from  1650 
to  1940. 

691  Playwriting  Workshop 

Tutorial  scripting,   individually  arrang- 
ed,  primarily  for  degree  students  con- 
centrating in  playvmting. 
Credit,  3-6. 

692  Dramaturgy  Workshop 

Individually   planned    projects    in   pro- 


duction research  and  analysis  primarily 
for    degree    students    concentrating    in 
theatrical  criticism. 
Credit,  3-6. 

693  MFA  Ensemble 

Daily    workshop    in    voice,    movement, 
role  analysis,  creation  of  character  de- 
tail; exercises  to  define  and  execute  dif- 
ferent styles  of  performance. 
Credit,  4-6. 

694  Directing  Studio 

The  direction  of  a  play  (one-act  or  full- 
length)  under  the  close  supervision  of 
one  of  the  studio  faculty  in  a  production 
format  determined  by  the  student's 
background  and  experience  and  availa- 
ble production  resources  and  facilities. 
Credit,  1-6. 

695  Concert  Theater  Ensemble 

Ensemble  rehearsal,   analysis,   and  per- 
formance in  a  concert  theater  format  of 
student  and  faculty  directed  scripts. 
Credit,  3-6. 

696  Independent  Study 

Independent    projects    by    special    con- 
tract with  faculty  sponsor. 
Credit,  1-6. 

697  Directed  Readings 

Reading  and  research  in  selected  topics 
in  dramaturgy,  performance,  and  scen- 
ography. 
Credit,  1-6. 

751  Concept  and  Style  in  Directing 

Methods  of  analyzing  a  script,  forming 
a  production  concept,  and  determining 
details  (in  set,  lighting,  costume,  music, 
movement,  speech)  which  establish  a 
coherent  production  style. 

791  Scenic  Design  Studio 

Tutorial  projects  in  design  theory  and 
conceptualization    and   the   solution   of 
related  technical  problems. 
Credit,  3-6. 

792  Lighting  Design  Studio 

Tutorial  projects  in  design  theory  and 
conceptualization    and    the   solution   of 
related  technical  problems. 
Credit,  3-6. 

793  Costume  Design  Studio 

Tutorial  projects  in  design  theory  and 
conceptualization    and    the   solution   of 
related  technical  problems. 
Credit,  3-6. 
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794  Seminar  in  Theater  Research  I 

Detailed  generative  research  on  focused 
topics  such  as  a  group  of  related  plays,  a 
genre,  a  playwright,  a  period,  a  set  of 
conventions  or  theatrical  strategies.  Dis- 
covery and  application  of  relevant  evi- 
dence (e.g.  political,  economic,  philo- 
sophical, psychological,  hterary)  to  a 
particular  analytical  problem. 

795  Seminar  in  Theater  Research  II 

Continuation  of  794. 

796  Indepiendent  Study 

Independent    projects    by   special    con- 
tract with  faculty  sponsor. 
Credit,  1-6. 

797  Scenography  Workshop 

Special  projects  in  concentrated  periods 
of  time  on  advanced  topics  in  the  crafts 
of  scenography. 
Credit,  i-6. 

799  MFA  Project 

Culminating    creative    project    in    the 
degree    program.    Prerequisite;    degree 
candidacy. 
Credit,  1-10. 


Graduate  Faculty 

Donald  R.  Progulske,  Professor  and  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Forestry  and  Wildlife 
Management,  B.S.,  Massachusetts,  1950; 
M.S.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  1952; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Missouri,  1956. 

Charles  F.  Cole,  Professor  of  Fisheries 
Biology  and  Graduate  Program  Director  in 
Fisheries,  B.A.,  Cornell,  1950;  Ph.D., 
1957. 

Frederick  Greeley,  Associate  Professor  of 
Wildlife  Biology  and  Graduate  Program 
Director  in  Wildlife,  B.A.,  Kenyon  Col- 
lege, 1941;  M.S.,  Wisconsin,  1949;  Ph.D., 
1954. 

Carl  A.  Carlozzi,  Associate  Professor  of 
Resource  Planning. 

Wendell  E.  Dodge,  Associate  f^ofessor  of 
Wildlife  Biology,  B.A.,  New  Hampshire, 
1955;  M.S.,  Massachusetts,  1958;  Ph.D., 
1967. 

Joseph  J.  Kennelly,  Associate  Professor  of 
Wildlife  Biology,  B.S.,  Cornell,  1958; 
M.S.,  1960;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

Joseph  S.  Larson,  Professor  of  Wildlife 
Biology,  B.S.,  Massachusetts,  1956;  M.S., 
1958;  Ph.D.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, 1966. 

James  D.  Parrish,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Fisheries  Biology,  B.S.,  South  Carolina, 
1956;  Ph.D.,  Rhode  Island,  1972. 

Roger  J.  Reed,  Professor  of  Fisheries 
Biology,  B.S.,  Pittsburgh,  1951;  M.S., 
1953;  Ph.D.,  1956. 

Michael  R.  Ross,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Fisheries  Biology,  B.S.,  Miami,  1969; 
M.Sc,  Ohio  State,  1971;  Ph.D.,  1975. 


THE  DOCTOR  OF 
PHILOSOPHY  DEGREE 
PROGRAM  IN  WILDLIFE 
AND  FISHERIES  BIOLOGY 

Students  completing  the  master's  degree  at 
the  University  or  elsewhere  may  be  accepted 
into  our  doctoral  program  but  are  formally 
admitted  to  candidacy  only  after  the  com- 
pletion of  a  successful  vmtten  and  oral 
preliminary  comprehensive  examination 
based  on  concepts  in  general  biology,  ecolo- 
gy, fisheries  and  wildlife  biology,  and  such 
other  areas  as  may  be  stipulated  by  the  stu- 
dent's Guidance  Committee.  Selection  of 
courses  is  done  by  the  student  and  his  Gui- 
dance Committee  and  usually  extends  into 


areas  beyond  biology,  leading  the  student  to- 
wards competency  in  independent  research 
in  either  fisheries  or  wildlife  biology.  A  read- 
ing knowledge  of  one  or  more  foreign  lan- 
guages sufficient  to  understand  journal  ma- 
terial may  be  required  of  doctoral  students 
in  certain  areas  of  specialization.  The  degree 
normally  requires  three  years  of  study  be- 
yond the  master's  degree. 

THE  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 
DEGREE  PROGRAM  IN 
EITHER  FISHERIES  BIOLOGY 
OR  WILDLIFE  BIOLOGY 

Students  may  be  accepted  into  the  master's 
degree  program  leading  to  a  degree  either  in 
fisheries  biology  or  in  wildlife  biology.  Ap- 
plicants normally  come  from  undergraduate 
biological  backgrounds  or  from  applied 
biological  areas  such  as  fisheries  or  wildlife. 
Students  with  backgrounds  in  areas  tangen- 
tial to  the  field  of  resource  conservation  may 
apply  with  the  understanding  that  deficien- 
cies could  extend  their  time  in  the  program; 
normally,  two  years  are  required  for  the 
completion  of  the  master's  degree.  Can- 
didates normally  write  theses  worth  10  hours 
of  credit  and  are  given  a  final  oral  examina- 
tion upon  its  completion.  Occasional  vrildlife 
biology  students  completing  a  degree 
vrithout  a  thesis  must  pass  both  a  written  and 
an  oral  examination.  Students  completing  a 
thesis  must  offer  in  addition  a  minimum  of 
20  graduate  credits,  at  least  6  of  which  must 
be  earned  in  701-800  series  courses.  There  is 
no  language  requirement  for  the  master's 
degree. 

General  Information 

The  Forestry  and  Wildlife  Management  De- 
partment offers  graduate  work  leading  to  the 
Master  of  Science  degree  either  in  wildlife  or 
in  fisheries  biology  and  the  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy in  wildlife  and  fisheries  biology.  Staff 
and  facilities  are  available  for  supporting  re- 
search in  upland  and  wetland  avian  biology, 
mammalian  biology  and  management;  and 
estuarine,  anadromous,  and  warmwater 
fisheries  research  as  well  as  in  the  broader 
areas  of  natural  resource  management. 
Graduate  training  is  required  for  profession- 
al entrance  into  state,  federal,  and  private 
employment  in  resource  management  and 
into  teaching  positions  stressing  applied  eco- 
logical principles  in  both  secondary  and  col- 
lege-level programs.  Most  applicants  come 
from  biological  backgrounds  as  undergrad- 
uates;  occasional   exceptions  can   be  made. 
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with  the  provision  that  deficiencies  be  made 
up.  Applicants  are  encouraged  to  corre- 
spond with  the  Graduate  Program  Director 
in  the  Department  for  answers  to  specific 
questions,  but  all  application  materials 
should  be  sent  directly  to  the  Graduate 
School;  scores  from  the  Graduate  Record 
Examination,  including  the  Advanced  Biolo- 
gy, must  accompany  all  applications.  The 
application  must  clearly  indicate  whether 
the  candidate  wishes  to  enter  the  wildlife 
biology  or  the  fisheries  biology  degree  pro- 
gram. Research  support  at  both  the  master's 
and  doctoral  level  is  frequently  available 
either  from  grants  to  individual  faculty 
members  or  through  support  provided  by  the 
Cooperative  Wildlife  and  Fishery  Units;  this 
latter  support  is  provided  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Division  of  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  the 
Massachusetts  Division  of  Marine  Fisheries, 
the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
and  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute. 
Undergraduates  receiving  wildlife  or  fish- 
eries degrees  from  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts are  strongly  urged  to  apply  to  other 
universities  in  order  to  vary  their  professional 
training. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

(Note:  A  new  course  re-numbering  system  is 
in  effect  as  of  September  1977.  The  former 
number,  where  applicable,  is  in  parenthesis, 
after  the  new  number.) 

563  Management  of  Wetland  Wildlife 

The  origin  and  distribution  of  wetlands 
in  North  America;  identification  and 
habitat  requirements  of  wetland  wild- 
life; public  and  private  management  of 
wetland  environments.  Prerequisites, 
Wild  Biol  561  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. Mr.  Larson 

564  Management  of  Upland  Wildlife 

Life  histories,  identification,  and  habi- 
tat requirements  of  upland  game  birds, 
game  mammals,  and  furbearers;  man- 
agement of  upland  habitats. 

Mr.  Greeley 

565  Techniques  of  Fisheries  Biology 

Principles  and  techniques  of  fishery 
management,  stressing  population  and 
growth  dynamics,  and  field  procedures. 

567  Laboratory  in  Principles  of  Fishery 
Biology 

Field  techniques  in  fishery  biology;  op- 
eration and  use  of  fishery  research  and 
management  equipment.  Laboratory 
analysis  of  field-collected  data  using  au- 


tomatic    data     processing;     manuscript 
preparation.  Corequisite,  Fish  Biol  565. 
One  4-hour  laboratory. 
Credit,  1. 

571  (572)  Introduction  to  Marine 
Fisheries 

Factors  affecting  world  marine  fisheries 
resources  and  development.  Review  of 
selected  species  of  commercial  impor- 
tance and  of  selected  world  fisheries. 
Several  overnight  field  trips  requiring 
Saturday  attendance  by  arrangement. 
Prerequisites,  Fish  Biol  565  and  Zool 
600  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Cole 

597  Topics  in  Wildlife  Biology 

One  or  more  topics  of  special  or  current 
interest  to  advanced  undergraduates 
and  beginning  graduate  students  cov- 
ered in  lectures,  discussion  or  demon- 
stration laboratory. 
Credit,  1-6  per  semester. 

612  (712)  Shipboard  Oceanographic 
Operations 

The  planning  and  execution  of  an  in- 
tegrated research  training  cruise  on 
board  a  research  vessel.  Familiarizes 
students  with  standard  oceanographic 
procedures  and  normal  shipboard 
equipment  and  its  use.  Prerequisite, 
graduate  status  in  a  basic  or  applied 
science  related  to  the  sea.  One  two-hour 
class  per  week  and  a  3-5  day  training 
cruise  (also  listed  as  Marine  Sci  712). 

Mr.  C.  F.  Cole 

672  (745)  Dynamics  of  Exploited  Fish 
Populations 

The  development  and  manipulation  of 
mathematical  models  of  fish  stocks  to 
demonstrate  sustained  yield  principles. 
Two  one-hour  lectures  and  one  two- 
hour  discussion-practice  session.  Prere- 
quisite, permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Cole 

699  (800)  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  610 

756  Fisheries  Biometrics 

The  statistical  treatment  of  fisheries 
research  problems,  including  studies  on 
age  and  growth,  food  habits,  popula- 
tion estimates,  condition  factors,  and 
population  dynamics.  Prerequisites, 
Fish  Biol  565  and  Stat  121  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

757  Advanced  Fisheries  Management 
Scientific     basis    for    modem    fisheries 
management,     emphasizing     coldwater 


fishes,  anadromous  species,  large  reser- 
voir and  river  fisheries,  and  conflicts  of 
interest  with  other  water  uses.  Prere- 
quisites, Fish  Biol  565  and  756,  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

797  Topics  in  Wildlife  Biology 

One  or  more  topics  of  special  or  current 
interest  to  advanced  graduate  students 
covered  in  lectures,  discussion  or  dem- 
onstration laboratory. 
Credit,  1-6  per  semester. 

899  (900)  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Credit,  18. 
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Graduate  Faculty 

John  D.  Palmer,  Professor  and  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Zoology,  B.A.,  Lake 
Forest,  1957;  M.S.,  Northwestern,  1959: 
Ph.D.,  1962. 

Stuart  D.  Ludlam,  Associate  Professor  and 
Graduate  Program  Director,  B.A.,  Cornell, 
1960:  Ph.D.,  1964. 

Lawrence  M.  Bartlett,  Professor,  B.S., 
Massachusetts,  1939:  M.S.,  1942;  Ph.D., 
Cornell,  1949, 

Margery  C.  Coombs,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Oberlin  College,  1967;  M.A.,  Col- 
umbia, 1968;  Ph.D.,  1973. 

Vincent  G.  Dethier,  Gilbert  L    Woodside 
Professor,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1936;  A.M., 
1937;  Ph.D.,  1939. 

D.  Craig  Edwards,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Swarthmore,  1961;  Ph.D.,  Chicago, 
1965. 

Bronislaw  M.  Honigberg,  Professor. 
B.A.,  CaHfomia  at  Berkeley,  1943;  M.A., 
1946;  Ph.D.,  1950. 

Mindaugas  S.  Kaulenas,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, B.Sc,  University  of  London,  1961; 
Ph,D.,  1964. 

David  J.  Klingener,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Swarthmore,  1959;  A.M.,  Michigan, 
1961;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

Joseph  G.  Ku  ikel,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Columbia,  1964;  Ph.D.,  Case 
Western  Reserve,  1968. 

Bruce  R.  Levin,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
University  of  Michigan,  1963;  M.S.,  1964; 
Ph.D.,  1967. 

Bradford  C.  Lister,  Donald  Fairbaim 
Visiting  Professor,  B.A.,  Tufts,  1969; 
Ph.D.,  Princeton,  1974. 

Arthur  P.  Mange,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
Cornell,  1954;  Wisconsin,  1958;  Ph.D.,  1963. 

John  G.  Moner,  Professor,  Johns  Hopkins, 
1949;  M.A.,  Princeton,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1953. 

Drew  M.  Noden,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.A.,  Washington  and  Jefferson;  Ph.D., 
Washington,  1972. 

Melinda  A.  Novak,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Zoology  and  Psychology,  B.A.,  Connec- 
ticut, 1967;  M.A.,  Wisconsin,  1971;  Ph.D., 
1973. 

William  B.  Nutting,  Professor,  B.S., 
Massachusetts,  1940;  M.S.,  1948;  Ph.D., 
Cornell,  1950. 


W.  Brian  O'Connor,  Associate  Professor, 
B.S.,  St.  Michael's,  1962;  M.S.,  Purdue, 
1966;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Herbert  E.  Potswald,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1959; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington,  1964. 

Harold  Rauch,  Professor,  B.S.,  Queens 
College,  1944;  M,S,,  Illinois,  1947;  Ph.D., 
Brown,  1950. 

John  L.  Roberts,  Professor,  B.S.,  Wiscon- 
sin, 1947;  M.S.,  1948;  Ph.D.,  California  at 
Los  Angeles,  1952. 

Larry  S.  Roberts,  Professor,  B.S., 
Southern  Methodist,  1956;  M.S.,  Illinois, 
1958;  D.Sc,  Johns  Hopkins,  1961. 

H.  Duncan  Rollason,  Jr.,  Professor, 
B.A.,  Middlebury,  1939;  M.A.,  Williams, 
1941;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1943;  Ph.D.,  1949. 

Theodore  D.  Sargent,  Professor,  B.S., 
Massachusetts,  1958;  M.S.,  Wisconsin, 
1960;  Ph.D.,  1963. 

Dennis  G.  Searcy,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.S.,  Oregon  State,  1964;  Ph.D.,  Califor- 
nia at  Los  Angeles,  1968. 

James  G.  Snedecor,  Professor,  B.S.,  Iowa 
State,  1939;  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University, 
1947. 

Dana  P.  Snyder,  Associate  Professor,  B.S., 
Illinois,  1947;  M.S.,  1948;  Ph.D., 
Michigan,  1951. 

Alastair  M.  Stuart,  Professor.  B.Sc, 
Glasgow,  1953;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1961. 

Christopher  L.  F.  Woodcock,  Associate 
Professor,  B.Sc,  University  College,  Lon- 
don, 1963;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Gordon  A.  Wyse,  Associate  Professor, 
B.A.,  Swarthmore,  1961;  M.S.,  University 
of  Michigan,  1963;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

The  Department  of  Zoology  offers  the 
Master  of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degrees.  The  following  major  fields  are  rep- 
resented in  the  department:  Animal  Be- 
havior, Biochemical  Zoology,  Cytology  (in- 
cluding fine  structure).  Developmental  Bio- 
logy, Ecology,  Genetics,  Invertebrate  Zoo- 
logy, Limnology,  Parasitology,  Physiology, 
Population  Biology,  Vertebrate  Pal- 
eontology, and  Vertebrate  Zoology. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  advanced 
degree  programs  must  have  a  bachelor's 
degree  or  its  equivalent,  at  least  10  credit 
hours  in  biology  and  rank  in  the  upper  20% 
of  their   class   in   college.    A   recommended 


undergraduate  curriculiun  would  include 
courses  in  comparative  anatomy,  em- 
bryology, genetics,  invertebrate  zoology, 
physiology,  mathematics  (through  elemen- 
tary calculus),  physics,  organic  chemistry, 
and  either  French,  German  or  Russian. 

Applicants  who  already  have  a  Master's 
degree  or  its  equivalent  may  be  accepted  for 
entry  into  the  Ph.D.  program.  All  applicants 
should  submit  Graduate  Record  Examina- 
tion scores  to  the  Graduate  School. 

Requests  for  further  information  about  the 
graduate  program  should  be  directed  to: 
Chairman,  Department  of  Zoology. 

ADVANCED  DEGREES 

FOR  STUDENTS  ENTERING 
WITH  A  BACHELOR'S 
DEGREE  AS  THEIR  HIGHEST 
DEGREE,  THE  FOLLOWING 
REQUIREMENTS  MUST  BE 
MET: 


REQUIREMENTS     COMMON     TO 
BOTH  THE  M.S.  AND  Ph.D.  DEGREES 

1.  All  students  entering  without  a  Master's 
degree  must  demonstrate  their  proficien- 
cy in  zoology  by  taking  a  written  Qualify- 
ing Examination,  given  in  the  spring 
semester.  The  ex3mi  may  be  taken  twice. 
The  student  will  choose  six  areas  in  which 
to  be  examined:  one  area  from  each  of 
the  following  four  groups,  plus  two  addi- 
tional areas  from  these  groups:  a. 
Genetics;  Developmental  Biology,  b.  Cell 
Physiology  and  Cytology;  Physiology,  c. 
Ecology:  Behavior,  d.  Systematics  and 
Evolution;  Morphology. 

2.  Teaching  is  regarded  as  an  important 
part  of  graduate  training,  and  all 
students  are  required  to  teach  half-time 
for  a  minimum  of  two  semesters,  unless 
equivalent  experience  has  been  obtained 
previously  at  another  institution. 

3.  A  Foreign  language  may  be  required. 
The  requirement  is  at  the  option  of  the 
student's  guidance  committee,  who  deter- 
mine the  level  and  form  in  which  any  re- 
quirement may  be  met.  In  any  event  no 
more  than  one  language  can  be  required. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  M.S. 

1.  All  requirements  under  Requirements 
Common  to  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  Degrees, 
above. 
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2.  EITHER: 

a.  Acceptance  of  a  thesis  containing  ori- 
ginal research  (Zoology  699,  10  cre- 
dits); 20  graduate  credits,  at  least  6  of 
which  must  be  earned  in  the  600-900 
series  in  Zoology  (or  in  600-900  level 
courses  approved  for  major  credit  in 
Zoology). 

b.  A  program  of  original  research  under 
one  supervisor  but  without  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  thesis.  This  program  will  con- 
sist of  9  credits  of  Zoology  Masters  Pro- 
ject. In  addition,  21  graduate  credits 
must  be  taken,  at  least  6  of  which  must 
be  earned  in  the  600-900  series  in 
Zoology  (or  in  600-900  level  courses  ap- 
proved for  major  credit  in  Zoology). 

c.  Three  credits  of  Zoology  Special  Prob- 
lems, to  be  completed  in  one  semester; 
29  additional  graduate  credits  must  be 
taken  with  at  least  12  being  from  the 
600-900  series  in  Zoology  (or  in  600-900 
level  courses  approved  for  major  credit 
in  Zoology). 

3.  The  passing  of  a  final  examination. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  PH.D. 

1.  All  requirements  under  Requirements 
Common  to  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  Degrees, 
above. 

2.  The  passing  of  an  Oral  Preliminary  Ex- 
amination demonstrating  advanced 
knowledge  of  one  major  and  two  minor 
fields  selected  from  the  following:  Animal 
Behavior,  Cell  Biology,  Developmental 
Biology,  Ecology,  Genetics,  Parasitology, 
Physiology,  Systematics  and  Evolution. 
Equivalent  work  in  another  department 
may  be  substituted  as  one  minor  area: 
this  requires  the  consent  of  the  student's 
guidance  committee  and  the  Departmen- 
tal Graduate  Operations  Committee. 
Note:  The  Graduate  School  requires  that 
the  departmental  language  requirement 
must  be  met  before  the  Preliminary 
Examination  can  be  taken. 

3.  The  preparation  of  a  thesis  with  original 
research. 

4.  The  passing  of  a  final  examination. 


FOR  STUDENTS  ENTERING 
WTTH  A  MASTER'S  DEGREE, 
THE  FOLLOWING 
REQUIREMENTS  MUST  BE 
MET: 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  PH.D. 

1.  All  requirements  common  to  M.S.  and 
Ph.D.  Degrees  (above)  except  the  passing 
of  a  qualifying  examination. 

2.  Acceptance  by  a  faculty  member  willing 
to  act  as  a  supervisor. 

3.  The  passing  of  an  oral  preliminary  ex- 
amination (see  Ph.D.  requirements 
above). 

4.  The  preparation  of  a  thesis  containing 
original  research. 

5.  The  passing  of  a  final  examination. 

A  more  detailed  account  of  the  requirements 
for  the  advanced  degrees,  the  qualifying  ex- 
amination, and  a  timetable  (regarded  as  a 
standard  for  "reasonable  and  satisfactory 
progress)  are  given  in  a  Departmental  book- 
let. This  is  sent  to  all  incoming  students  and 
together  with  the  above,  and  the  Graduate 
School  rules  delineates  the  requirements  for 
the  degrees. 

All  courses  carry  3  credits  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

(Note:  A  new  course  re-numbering  system  is 
in  effect  as  of  September  1977.  The  former 
number,  where  applicable,  is  in  parenthesis, 
after  the  new  number.) 

510  Principles  of  Genetics 

Mechanisms  of  heredity  in  plants  and 
animals,  emphasizing  transmission  and 
action  of  genes,  population  genetics, 
and  evolution.  Prerequisites,  Chem  111 
and  one  semester  of  biological  science. 
Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Mange,  Mr.  Rauch 

512  Introductory  Population  Biology 

An  evolutionary  and  integrated  intro- 
duction to  the  demographic,  ecological, 
genetic,  and  geographic  aspects  of  the 
biology  of  populations.  Consideration  of 
social  implications  and  utility.  Back- 
ground in  probability  theory,  statistics, 
and  mathematical  and  numerical 
modelling  is  presented.  Prerequisites, 
introductory  zoology  and  1  semester  of 
mathematics.  Two  class  hours  and  one 
2-hour  period  for  discussion  and  pro- 
blem solving.  Mr.  Levin 

514  Population  Genetics 

The  causes  of  evolution,  emphasizing 
genetical,  ecological,  and  behavioral 
aspects.  Some  problems  approached 
through  mathematical  models,  stressing 
their  biological  implications.  Offered 
fall  semester.  Prerequisites,  introducto- 
ry zoology  and  Math  123  or  135;  and 
permission  of  instructor. 


521  Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy 

Structure  and  phylogeny  of  vertebrates. 
Laboratory  work  illustrating  evolution- 
ary trends  and  specializations.  Experi- 
ence in  dissection.  Two  class  hours,  one 
3-hour  laboratory  period.  Prerequisite, 
introductory  zoology. 

Ms.  Coombs,  Mr.  Klingener 

522  Vertebrate  Fossils  and  Evolution 

Introduction  to  vertebrate  history  em- 
phasizing fossil  forms.  Topics  include: 
changes  in  locomotory,  feeding,  and  de- 
fense structures,  modes  of  life  of  bizarre 
extinct  animals,  nature  of  transitions 
between  groups,  and  stratigraphic  uses 
of  vertebrate  fossils.  Some  topics  illus- 
trated by  examination  of  museum  speci- 
mens. Offered  in  alternate  years.  Prere- 
quisite, an  introductory  course  in  zoo 
logy,  geology,  or  physical  anthropology. 
Ms.  Coombs 

523  Histology 

Structure  of  cells,  tissues  and  organs  as 
related  to  function,  with  emphasis  on 
the  mammcd;  introduction  to  micro- 
technique. Two  class  hours,  one  3-hour 
laboratory  period.  Prerequisite,  intro- 
ductory biology. 

Mr.  Potswald,  Mrs.  RoUason 

527  Embryology 

A  survey  of  animal  development  com- 
bining descriptive  and  analytical  ap- 
proaches. Developmental  mechanisms 
and  concepts  emphasized.  Laboratories 
cover  both  descriptive  and  experimental 
embryology,  utilising  living  material 
whenever  possible.  Offered  fall  semes- 
ter. Two  class  hours,  one  3-hour  labora- 
tory period.  Prerequisite,  introductory 
zoology.  Mr.  Noden 

530  Biology  of  the  Invertebrates  I 

Ecology,  physiology,  development  and 
phylogeny  of  Protozoa,  Porifera,  Cnida- 
ria,  Platyhelminthes,  Nematoda,  Mol- 
lusca,  etc.  Two  class  hours,  one  3-hour 
laboratory.  Offered  spring  semester. 
Prerequisite,  introductory  zoology. 

Mr.  Nutting,  Mr.  L.S.  Roberts 

532  General  Parasitology 

Morphology,  life  cycles,  and  physiology 
of  protozoan  and  helminth  parasites. 
Bjnphasis  on  broad  aspects  of  parasi- 
tism. Two  class  hours,  one  3-hour  lab- 
oratory period.  Offered  fall  semester. 
Prerequisites,  introductory  zoology  and 
chemistry.  Mr.  Honigberg 
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535  Limnology 

The  physical,  chemical,  and  biological 
aspects  of  inland  waters.  Two  class 
hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory  or  field 
trip.  Offered  spring  semester.  Prerequi- 
sites, two  semesters  biology,  and  two 
semesters  chemistry.  Mr.  Ludlam 

537  Ecology 

A  survey  of  modem  ecology.  Topics  co- 
vered are:  energy  and  nutrient  budgets, 
community  ecology,  species  diversity, 
population  growth  and  regulation,  and 
species  interactions.  Two  class  hours, 
and  one  3-hour  laboratory  period  (field 
trips  and  experimentation).  Offered  fall 
semester.  Prerequisites,  two  semesters 
biology  and  introductory  calculus. 

540  Vertebrate  Zoology 

Morphology  and  biology  of  recent  verte- 
brates. Emphasis  on  freshwater  fishes, 
amphibians  and  reptiles.  Laboratories 
combine  descriptive  and  analytical 
summaries  of  the  major  groups  repre- 
sented in  North  American  fauna.  Two 
class  hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory  per- 
iod, field  trips.  Offered  fall  semester. 
Prerequisite,  one  semester  of  biology. 

Mr.  Andrews 

542  Ichthyology 

Structure  and  function  of  fishes,  parti- 
cularly marine  teleosts  and  cartilagen- 
ous  species;  aspects  of  development,  dis- 
tribution, adaptations  to  aquatic  habi- 
tats. Laboratories  consider  anatomy, 
diversity  and  biological  bases  for  classi- 
fication of  principal  taxa.  Two  class 
hours,  one  3 -hour  laboratory  period. 
Offered  spring  semester.  Prerequisite, 
Zool  521  or  540.  Mr.  Andrews 

544  Ornithology 

Avian  biology  including  structural  and 
functional  adaptations;  emphasis  on  be- 
havioral patterns.  Laboratory  covers 
gross  and  microscopic  anatomy.  Two 
class  hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory  peri- 
od. Offered  spring  semester.  Prerequi- 
site, Zool  521  or  540.  Mr.  Bartlett 

548  Mammalogy 

Evolution,  distribution,  classification 
and  ecology  of  mammals.  Laboratory 
includes  identification  of  local  fauna 
and  selected  ecological  techniques.  Two 
class  hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory  peri- 
od. Offered  spring  semester.  Prerequi- 
sites, Zool  521  or  540.  Mr.  Snyder 

550  Animal  Behavior 

The  biological  bases  of  animal  beha- 
vior,  with   an   analysis  of  the  methods 


and  objectives  of  current  research. 
Three  class  hours.  Offered  fall  semes- 
ter. Prerequisites,  introductory  zoology 
or  introductory  psychology  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

Mr.  Sargent,  Mr.  Stuart 

560  Cell  Physiology 

The  structure  and  function  of  cells.  Em- 
phasis on  membrane  systems,  active 
transport,  DNA,  RNA,  protein  synthe- 
sis, genetic  and  metabolic  regulation, 
and  the  mechanisms  of  cellular  move- 
ment. Three  class  hours,  one  3-hour 
laboratory  period.  Prerequisites,  one 
year  of  biology  and  Chem  250  or  252. 
Biochem  420  or  523  is  advised. 

Mr.  Kaulenas,  Mr.  Kunkel 
Mr.  Moner,  Mr.  Searcy 

566  Vertebrate  Physiology 

Function  of  organs  and  organ  systems  in 
vertebrates.  Three  class  hours,  one  3- 
hour  laboratory  period.  Offered  fall 
semester.  Prerequisite,  Zool  560  or  Bio- 
chem 523.  Mr.  Snedecor 

568  Endocrinology 

The  importance  of  the  endocrines  in 
their  control  over  normal  functions 
(growth,  metabolism,  reproduction, 
etc.)  in  a  variety  of  animals.  Two  class 
hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory  period. 
Offered  spring  semester.  Prerequisite, 
Zool  566.  Mr.  Snedecor 

570  Comparative  Physiology 

Physiological  principles  involved  in 
adaptations  of  animals  to  their  environ- 
ment; emphasis  in  the  laboratory  on  ex- 
perimental methods  used  to  study  adap- 
tive mechanisms.  Three  class  hours,  one 
3-hour  laboratory  period.  Offered 
spring  semester.  Prerequisite,  Zool  560. 
Mr.  J.L.  Roberts 

575  Biology  of  Protozoa 

Structure  and  physiology  of  Protozoa, 
the  contributions  made  to  basic  pro- 
blems of  biology  through  studies  of 
these  organisms.  Lectures,  readings, 
laboratory  demonstrations  and  labora- 
tory exercises.  Format  varies  from  year 
to  year.  Toted,  5  hours  lecture  and  lab- 
oratories per  week.  Offered  spring  sem- 
ester. Prerequisites,  Chem  250  and  252. 
Mr.  Honigberg 

580  Developmental  Biology 

Lectures  emphasize  physiological  and 
biochemical  aspects  of  development. 
Laboratory  period  used  for  demonstra- 
tions, discussions,  and  literature  re- 
views, as  well  as  for  experimental  work. 


Two  class  hours,  one  3-hour  laboratory 
period.  Prerequisite,  Zool  560. 

Mr.  Kaulenas,  Mr.  Kunkel 

600  Seminar  in  Teaching  Techniques 

699  (800)  Master's  Thesis 

Credit,  10. 

702  General  Cytology 

The  morphological  features  of  cells  in 
relation  to  their  function.  Lectures, 
seminar  reports  and  individual  labora- 
tory work.  Prerequisite,  Zool  523. 

707  Biological  Structure  Analysis 

A  practical  approach  to  methods  for 
studying  biological  structures  above  the 
molecular  level.  Lectures,  discussions 
and  laboratory  experiments  and  dem- 
onstrations cover  light  and  electron  mi- 
croscopy. X-ray  diffraction,  and  related 
techniques.  Prerequisite,  permission  of 
instructor.  Mr.  Woodcock 

708  Electron  Microscopy 

A  practical  approach  to  the  electron 
microscopy  of  biological  specimens  in 
which  each  student  will  undertake  a  lab 
project.  Basic  theory  will  be  presented 
in  lecture  sessions.  Prerequisite,  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  Zool  707  recommend- 
ed. Mr.  Woodcock 

710  Fine  Structure  and  Function  of  Cells 
Lectures,   discussions,   reading,   and  re- 
ports on  fine  structure  of  cells  with  em- 
phasis on  functional  aspects. 

Mr.  Woodcock 

720  Experimental  Embryology 

Laboratory  exercises  covering  m  vivo 
and  in  vitro  techniques  currently  used 
in  developmental  and  cell  biological 
research.  Preparation  of  culture  media, 
determination  of  cell  cycle  and  growth 
rates,  effects  of  drugs  on  muscle,  nerve 
or  cartilage  differentiation  in  vitro,  and 
methods  of  embryonic  transplantation. 
Offered  spring  semester,  alternate 
years.  Two  laboratory  periods  and  one 
seminar  per  week.  Prerequisites,  Zool 
527  or  580  and  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Noden 

721  Developmental  Neurobiology 

Analysis  of  experiments  which  elucidate 
mechanisms  underlying  vertebrate 
neurogenesis.  Emphasis  on  interactions 
necessary  for  the  morphological,  physi- 
ological and  biochemical  development 
of  neurons  and  nerve  networks,  and  the 
interplay  between  genetic  and  environ- 
mental influences  underlying  the  ontog- 
eny of  behavior.  Offered  spring  semes- 
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ter,  alternate  years.  Prerequisites,  Zool 
527  and  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Noden 

722  Vertebrate  Paleontology 

An  introductory  but  rigorous  overview 
of  current  thought  in  vertebrate  paleon- 
tology. Topical  lectures  deal  with 
trends,  transitions,  functional  anatomy, 
and  faunal  evolution;  laboratories  em- 
phasize specific  anatomic  distinguishing 
features,  taxonomy,  and  geographic 
and  geologic  ranges.  Offered  in  alter- 
nate years.  Prerequisites,  Zool  521  and 
522  or  equivalent  and  permission  of  in- 
structor. 3  class  hours,  1  3-hour  lab- 
oratory. Ms.  Coombs 

724  Advanced  Developmental  Biology 

Molecular  basis  of  cell  and  tissue  dif- 
ferentiation. Emphasis  on  gene  action, 
synthesis  and  function  of  macromole- 
cules,  and  hormonal  control  of  develop- 
mental processes.  Offered  spring 
semester.  Prerequisites,  Biochem 
523-524  or  Zool  560.  Mr.  Kaulenas 

730  Physiological  Genetics 

The  nature  of  the  gene  and  its  action  in 
the  developmental  and  physiological 
processes  of  the  organism.  Offered  spr- 
ing semester.  Prerequisites,  Zool  510 
and  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Kaulenas,  Mr.  Rauch 

740  Advanced  Invertebrate  Zoology 

Continuation  of  Zoology  531.  Emphasis 
on  development.  Offered  spring  semes- 
ter. Prerequisite,  Zool  531. 

Mr.  Potswald 

744  Metazoan  Symbiosis 

Host-symbiont  relationships  of  mutuals, 
commensals,  and  parasites.  Sys- 
tematics,  morphology,  life  histories, 
and  physiology  of  metazoan  symbionts 
of  animals.  Laboratory  on  research 
techniques.  Offered  fall  semester.  Pre- 
requisites, a  course  in  invertebrate  zoo- 
logy or  parasitology;  permission  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  L.S.  Roberts 

750  Selected  Topics  in  Animal  Behavior 

Topics  selected  from  active  areas  of  cur- 
rent research  {e.g. ,  communication,  de- 
velopment, systems  analysis,  socio- 
biology)  with  an  emphasis  on  critical 
analyses  of  theory  and  methodology. 
Three  hours  lecture-discussion-reports. 
Offered  spring  semester.  Prerequisite, 
Zool  550,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Mr.  Sargent,  Mr.  Stuart 


751   Biology  of  Animal  Populations 

Organization  and  process  in  the  local 
population.  The  viewpoint  is  holistic, 
emphasizing  the  population  as  an  inte- 
grated functional  unit  of  life.  Extensive 
student  participation  in  discussion  and 
presentation  of  critiques  of  current  con- 
cepts. Offered  fall  semester.  Prerequi- 
sites, Zool  537  and  either  514,  550,  or 
755;  or  equivalent  background;  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  Mr.  Snyder 

755  Systematics  and  Evolutionary 
Mechanisms 

A  theoretical  consideration  of  evolution 
and  systematics  at  and  above  the  species 
level.  Offered  fall  semester.  Prerequi- 
site, introductory  zoology. 

Mr.  Klingener 

757  Population  and  Community  Ecology 

Distribution  patterns  of  organisms, 
population  growth  and  regulation,  evo- 
lution of  life-history  strategies,  interspe- 
cific populational  interactions  (especial- 
ly competition  and  predation),  and 
community  structure  and  energetics. 
Sampling  methods  and  the  use  of  mo- 
dels. Two  2-hour  lecture -discussion  per- 
iods, one  field  trip.  Offered  fall  semes- 
ter. Prerequisites,  one  course  each  in 
ecology  and  invertebrate  zoology;  calcu- 
lus and  statistics  desirable. 

770  Comparative  Neurophysiology 

Sensory  and  nervous  function  in  inverte- 
brates and  vertebrates.  Emphasis  on  in- 
tegrative mechanisms  underlying  ani- 
mal behavior.  Offered  fall  semester. 
Prerequisites,  a  year  of  chemistry  and 
physics,  and  cell  physiology  or  physiolo- 
gical psychology;  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. Mr.  Wyse 

780  Physiological  Regulatory  Mechanisms 

Physiological  regulation  and  its  basis  in 
cells  and  organisms.  Prerequisite,  fun- 
damental knowledge  in  cell  physiology 
and  biochemistry. 

Mr.  J.L.  Roberts,  Mr.  Moner 

899  (900)  Doctoral  Dissertation 

CTedit,  10. 

Partial  List  of  Clourses  in  Other 
Departments  Which  May  Be 
Taken  For  Major  Credit 

AN  SCI  716  Quantitative  Inheritance  and 
Selection 

AN  SCI  724  Advanced  Avian  Physiology 

AN  SCI  725  Mammalian  Reproduction 


BOTANY  611,612  Advanced  Plant 
Physiology 

BOTANY  621   Advanced  Plant  Ecology 

BIOCHEM  729  Enzymes 

ENT  511  Insect  Behavior 

MICROBIOL  710  Advanced  Immunology 

MICROBIOL  720  Mammalian  Virology 

MICROBIOL  770  Microbial  Genetics 

AN  SCI  512  Physiologry  of  Reproduction 

BOTANY  521   Plant  Ecology 

BOTANY  571  Devel.  Plant  Cytology 

BIOCHEM  523-524  and/or  623-624 
General  Biochemistry 

CHEM  504  Radiochemistry 

CHEM  471,472  Elementary  Physical 
Chemistry 

GEOL  540  Invertebrate  Paleontology 

MICROBIOL  510  General  Microbiology 

MICROBIOL  540  Immunology 

MICROBIOL  525  Virology 
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Agricultural  and  Food  Economics 

Fayette  Hindi  Branch,  Extension  Pro- 
fessor Emeritus  of  Agricultural  Economics 
and  Farm  Management. 

Adrian  Herve  Lindsey,  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Head 
Emeritus  of  the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Farm  Management. 

David  Rozman,  Research  Professor 
Emeritus. 

Ruth  Evelyn  Sherburne,  Instructor 
Emeritus. 

Animal  Science 

Kenneth  Bullis,  Fhrofessor  Emeritus  (1961). 

Fred  P.  Jeffrey,  Professor  Emeritus  (1971). 

Henry  Van  Roekel,  Professor  Emeritus 
(1965). 

Botany 

Albert  C.  Smith,  Professor  Emeritus 

Business  Administration 

Harold  E.  Hardy,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Marketing. 

Henry  Benjamin  Kirshen,  Dean  Emeritus 
of  the  School  of  Business  Administration. 

Rudolph  Harold  Kyler,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Emeritus  of  Business  Administration. 

Chemical  Engineering 
Hans  C.  Duus,  Professor  Emeritus 

Chemistry 

Emmett  Bennett,  Professor  Emeritus. 


Civil  Engineering 

Elmer  C.  Osgood,  Professor  Emeritus 
(1973). 


Economics 

Bruce  R.  Morris,  Professor  Emeritus. 

Education 

Albert  William  Purvis,  Dean  Emeritus, 
(1967) 
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Electrical  Engineering 

Joseph  W.  Langford,  Professor  Emeritus 
(1972). 


English 

Ellsworth  Barnard,  Professor  Emeritus 
(1973). 

Marie  Campbell,  Professor  Emeritus 
(1973). 

H.  Leland  Varley,  Professor  Emeritus 
(1973). 

Entomology 

Charles  P.  Alexander,  Professor  Emeritus 
(1959). 

William  B.  Becker,  Professor  Emeritus. 

Frank  R.  Shaw,  Professor  Emeritus  (1970). 

Marion  E.  Smith,  Associate  Professor 
Emeritus  (1971), 

Harvey  L.  Sweetman,  Professor  Emeritus 
(1966). 

Ellsworth  H.    Wheeler,  Professor 
Emeritus  (1969). 

Food  and  Agricultural 
Engineering 

Gerald  A.  Fitzgerald,  Professor  Emeritus 
(1970). 

Food  Science  and  Technology 

Arthur  S.  Levine,  Professor  Emeritus 
(1968). 

Forestry  and  Wood  Technol<^ 

Harold  B.  Gatslick,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Wood  Technology. 

J.  Harry  Rich,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Forestry  (1958). 

French 

Stowell  C.  Coding,  Professor  Emeritus. 

Germanic  Languages  and 
Literatures 

Frederick  C.  Ellert,  Professor  Emeritus 
(1970). 


History 

Theodore  C.  Caldwell,  Professor  Emeritus 
(1970). 

Harold  Cary,  Professor  Emeritus  (1969). 


Home  Economics 

Gladys  Mae  Cook,  Associate  Professor 
Emeritus  (1968). 

May  Estella  Foley,  Extension  Professor 

Emeritus. 

Barbara  Higgins,  Extension  Professor 
Emeritus  (1968). 

N.  May  Larson,  Extension  Professor 
Emeritus. 

Mary  E.  Lojkin,  Associate  Professor 
Emeritus  (1969). 

H.  Ruth  Mclntire,  Professor  Emeritus. 

Helen  Swift  Mitchell,  Dean  Emeritus  of 
the  School  of  Home  Economics  (1960). 

Anne  Williams  Wertz,  Commonwealth 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Research  (1963). 

Industrial  Engineering  and 
Operations  Research 

Stanley  Lippert,  Associate  Professor 
Emeritus. 

Philosophy 

Roger  W.  Holmes,  Mary  Lyon  Professor 
Emeritus  (1971)  (Mount  Holyoke  College), 

Alice  A.  Lazerowitz,  Sophia  and  Austin 
Smith  Professor  Emeritus  (1972)  (Smith 
College). 

Morris  Lazerowitz,  Sophia  and  Austin 
Smith  Professor  Emeritus  (1973)  (Smith 
College). 

Qarence  Shute,  Professor  Emeritus  (1971). 

Plant  Pathology 

Walter  M.  Banfield,  Professor  Emeritus 
(1972). 

Constantine  J.  Gilcut,  Professor  Emeritus. 

Emil  Frederick  Guba,  Commonwealth 
Professor  Emeritus. 

Linus  Hale  Jones,  Assistant  Research  Pro- 
fessor Emeritus. 

Malcolm  A.  McKenzie,  Professor  and 
Director,  Shade  Tree  Laboratory  Emeritus 
(1973). 
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Plant  and  Soil  Sciences 

John  S.  Bailey,  Professor  Emeritus  (1964). 

Arthur  P.  French,  Professor  Emeritus 
(1961). 

William  H.  Lachman,  Professor  Emerittis. 

Grant  B.  Snyder,  Professor  Emeritus 
(1963). 

Qark  L.  Thayer,  Professor  Emeritus 
(1957). 

Wilbur  H.  Thies,  Professor  Emeritus 
(1955). 

Martin  E.  Weeks,  Professor  Emeritus. 

Harold  E.  White,  Professor  Emeritus 
(1963). 

Slavic  Languages  and  Literature 
Aron  Pressman,  Professor  Emeritus- 
George  Ivask,  Professor  Emeritus. 


Sociology 

J.  Henry  Korson,  Professor  Emeritus. 

Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Biology 

William  G.  Sheldon,  Leader  Emeritus  of 
Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit  (1972). 

Reuben  E.  Trippensee,  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Wildlife  Management  (1960). 


E.  Jefferson  Murphy,  Five-College  Coor- 
dinator, A.B.,  Emory  University,  1948; 
M.A.,  1949;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Connec- 
ticut. 1973. 

Amherst  College 

Hugh  J.J.  Aitken,  Professor  of  Economics, 
M.A.,  St.  Andrew's  University,  Scotland, 
1943;  M.A.,  University  of  Toronto, 
Canada,  1948;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1951. 

Lawrence  A.  Babb,  Associate  Professor  of 
Anthropology  and  Sociology,  B.A.,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  1963;  M.A.,  University  of 
Rochester,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Bruce  B.  Benson,  Professor  of  Physics, 
B.A.,  Amherst,  1943;  M.S.,  Yale,  1945; 
Ph.D.,  1947. 

Norman  Birnbaum,  Professor  of 
Sociology,  A.B.,  Williams,  1947;  M.A., 
Harvard,  1951;  M.A.,  Oxford,  England, 
1960;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1958. 

Gerald  P.  Brophy,  Professor  of  Geology. 
A.B.,  Columbia,  1951;  M.A.,  1953;  Ph.D., 
1954. 

Lincoln  P.  Brower,  Professor  of  Biology, 
A.B.,  Princeton,  1953;  Ph.D.,  Yale,  1957. 

Asa  J.  Davis,  Professor  of  History  and 
Black  Studies,  B.A.,  Wilberforce  Universi- 
ty, 1948;  S.T.B.,  Harvard,  1951;  S.T.M., 
1952;  Ph.D.,  1960. 

Colby  W.  Dempesy,  Professor  of  Physics, 
B.A.,  Oberlin,  1952;  M.A.,  Rice,  1955; 
Ph.D.,  1957. 

Jan  Emil  Dizard,  Associate  Professor  of 
Sociology,  B.A.,  University  of  Minnesota; 
M.A.,  1964;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago, 
1967. 

Richard  D.  Fink,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
A.B.,  Harvard,  1958;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  1962. 

Stuart  Gordon  Fisher,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Biology,  B.S.,  Wake  Forest,  1965; 
M.A.,  1967;  Ph.D.,  Dartmouth,  1970. 

Richard  M.  Foose,  Professor  of  Geology, 
B.S.,  Franklin  and  Marshall,  1937;  M.S., 
Northwestern,  1939;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins, 
1942. 

Prosser  Gifford,  Professor  of  History, 
B.A.,  Yale  College,  1951;  B.A.,  Oxford 
University,  1953;  LL.B.,  Harvard  Universi- 
ty, 1956;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University,  1964. 


Elmo  Giordanetti,  Professor  of  Romance 
Languages,  B.A.,  Bowdoin,  1951;  M.A., 
Princeton,  1954;  Ph.D.,  1959. 

Joel  E.  Gordon,  Professor  of  Physics, 
A.B.,  Harvard,  1952;  Ph.D.,  Columbia, 
1958. 

George  S.  Greenstein,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Astronomy,  B.S.,  Stanford  University, 
1962;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University,  1968. 

Robert  Freeman  Grose,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychology,  B.A.,  Yale  University, 
1944;  M.S.,  1947;  Ph.D.,  1953. 

Mufaro  J.  Hove,  Assistant  Professor, 
B.Sc,  Wittenburg  University,  1967;  M.Sc, 
Northwestern,  1968;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

Ernest  A.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Professor  of 
Romance  Languages,  B.A.,  Amherst, 
1939;  M.A.,  Chicago,  1940;  Ph.D.,  Har- 
vard, 1950. 

George  Kateb,  Professor  of  Political 
Science,  A.B.,  Columbia,  1952;  A.M., 
1953;  Ph.D.,  1960. 

Thomas  R.  Kearns,  Associate  Professor  of 
Philosophy,  B.A.,  University  of  Illinois, 
1959;  LL.B.,  University  of  California, 
1962;  M.A.,  1964;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1968. 

William  E.  Kennick,  Professor  of 
Philosophy,  A.B.,  Oberlin,  1945;  Ph.D., 
Cornell,  1952. 

Allen  Kropf,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  B.S., 
Queens,  1951;  Ph.D.,  Utah,  1954.  ' 

Edward  R.  Leadbetter,  Professor  of 
Biology,  B.S.,  Franklin  and  Marshall, 
1955;  Ph.D.,  Texas,  1959. 

Robert  May,  Clinical  Psychologist,  B.A., 
Wesleyan  University,  1962;  Ph.D.,  Harvard 
University,  1969. 

Nana  Nketsia,  Visiting  Professor  of  Black 
Studies,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Oxford  University. 

Rose  R.  Giver,  Professor  of  Psychology. 
B.A.,  Swarthmore  College,  1958;  Ph.D., 
Radcliffe  College,  1962. 

Donald  S.  Pitkin,  Professor  of  An- 
thropology, B.A.,  Harvard,  1947;  M.A., 
1950;  Ph.D.,  1954. 

Robert  H.  Romer,  Professor  of  Physics, 
A.B.,  Amherst,  1952;  Ph.D.,  Princeton, 
1955. 

George  S.  Sacerdote,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  S.B.,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  1967;  Ph.D.,  Illinois,  1976. 
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Marc  S.  Silver,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
A.B.,  Harvard,  1955;  Ph.D.,  California  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  1959. 

Charles  A.  Sorenson,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Psychology,  B.A.,  California,  1966;  Ph.D., 
1971. 

Dudley  H.  Towne,  Professor  of  Physics, 
B.S.,  Yale,  1947;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1949; 
Ph.D.,  1954. 

Henry  T.  Yost,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Biology, 
A.B.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1947;  Ph.D.,  1951. 

Hampshire  College 

Merle  Bruno,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Biology,  B.S.,  Syracuse  University,  1960; 
M.A.,  Harvard  University,  1963;  Ph.D., 
1971. 

Raymond  P.  Coppinger,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Biology,  A.B.,  Boston,  1959; 
M.A.,  Massachusetts,  1964;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Louise  Farnham,  Associate  Professor  of 
Psychology,  B.A.,  Minnesota,  1954;  Ph.D., 
1962. 

John  M.  Foster,  Professor  of  Biology, 
A.B.,  Swarthmore,  1950;  M.A.,  Harvard, 
1953;  Ph.D.,  1954. 

Courtney  P.  Gordon,  Associate  Professor 
of  Astronomy,  B.A.,  Vassar,  1961;  A.M., 
Michigan,  1963;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Kurtiss  J.  Gordon,  Associate  Professor  of 
Astronomy,  B.S.,  Antioch,  1964;  A.M., 
Michigan,  1966;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Allen  R.  Hanson,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Computer  Science,  B.S.,  Clarkson  College, 
1964;  M.S.,  Cornell  University,  1966; 
Ph.D.,  1969. 

Gloria  Joseph,  Professor  of  Education, 
B.S.,  New  York  University;  M.A.,  City 
College  of  New  York;  Ph.D.,  Cornell, 
1967. 

Richard  C.  Lyon,  Professor  of  English  and 
American  Studies,  B.A.,  Texas,  1951; 
B.A.,  Cambridge,  1953;  M.A.,  1955; 
M.A.,  Connecticut,  1958;  Ph.D.,  Min- 
nesota, 1962. 

Robert  Marquez,  Associate  Professor  of 
Hispanic  and  American  Literature,  B.A., 
Brandeis,  1966;  M.A.,  Harvard,  1967; 
Ph.D.,  1973. 

Michael  R.  Sutherland,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Statistics,  B.A.,  Antioch,  1967; 
Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1974. 


Robert  P.  von  der  Lippe,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Sociology,  B.A.,  Stanford,  1953; 
M.A.,  1958;  Ph.D.,  1962. 

Barbara  Yngvesson,  Associate  Professor  of 
Anthropology,  A.B.,  Barnard  College, 
1962;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  1970. 

Mount  Holyoke  College 

Oliver  E.  AUyn,  Professor  of  Theatre 
Arts,  B.F.A.,  Art  Institute  of  Chicago, 
1954;  M.F.A.,  1956. 

John  J.  Baloueff,  Associate  Professor  of 
Russian  Languages  and  Literatures,  B.  .6s. 
L.,  Paris,  France,  1935;  Diplome,  1937; 
Diploma,  Antwerp,  1940;  M.A.,  Stetson 
University,  1965. 

Robert  F.  Berkey,  Professor  of  Religion, 
B.A.,  Otterbein  College,  1952;  B.D.,  and 
S.T.M.,  Oberlin,  1955-56;  Ph.D.,  Hartford 
Seminary  Foundation,  1958. 

G.  Lee  Bowie,  Associate  Professor  of 
Psychology  and  Education,  B.A.,  Yale, 
1965;  Ph.D.,  Stanford,  1970. 

James  M.  Bruce,  Associate  Professor  of 
Sociology  and  Anthropology,  B.A.,  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma,  1961;  M.A.,  1965; 
Ph.D.,  Brown,  1969, 

Mary  K.  Campbell,  Associate  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  B.A.,  Rosemont  College,  1960; 
Ph.D.,  Indiana  University,  1966. 

Sidonie  Cassirer,  Professor  of  German, 
B.A.,  Hunter  College,  1948;  M.A.,  Yale, 
1950;  Ph.D.,  1957. 

Joan  E.  Ciruti,  Professor  of  Spanish, 
B.A.,  Southeastern  Louisiana  College, 
1950;  M.A.,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1954; 
Ph.D.,  Tulane,  1959. 

Tom  R.  Dennis,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Astronomy,  B.A.,  University  of  Michigan, 
1963;  M.A..  1964;  M.A.,  Princeton,  1963; 
Ph.D.,  1970. 

Francis  J.  DeToma,  Associate  Professor  of 
Biological  Sciences,  A.B.,  Clark  University. 
1962;  M.Sc,  Chicago,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Paul  Anthony  Dobosh,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Chemistry,  B.S.,  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology,  1965;  M.S.,  1967;  Ph.D., 
Carnegie-Mellon  University,  1969. 

John  W.  Durso,  Associate  Professor  of 
Physics  and  of  Computer  Studies,  A.B., 
Cornell,  1959;  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  1964. 


James  D.  Ellis,  Professor  of  English,  B.A., 
Oberlin,  1957;  M.A.,  University  of  Iowa, 
1961;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

Peter  M.  Enggass,  Associate  Professor  of 
Geography,  B.A.,  University  of  Michigan, 
1955;  M.A.,  1959;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

Anthony  Edward  Farnham,  Professor  of 
English,  A.B.,  California  at  Berkeley, 
1951;  A.M.,  Harvard  University,  1957; 
Ph.D.,  1964. 

Deane  W.  Ferm,  Lecturer  in  Religion, 
B.A.,  College  of  Wooster,  1949;  M.A., 
Yale,  1952;  B.D.,  1953;  Ph.D.,  1954. 

Jean  Grossholtz,  Professor  of  Political 
Science,  B.A.,  Pennsylvania  State,  1956; 
M.A.,  University  of  Denver,  1957;  Ph.D., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
1961. 

George  E.  Hall,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
B.S.,  Yale,  1933;  Ph.D.,  1942. 

Jean  C.  Harris,  Professor  of  Art,  B.A., 
Smith,  1949;  A.M.,  Radcliffe,  1954; 
Ph.D.,  1961. 

Anna  J.  Harrison,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
A.B.,    University   of   Missouri,    1933;    B.S. 
1935;  M.A.,  1937;  Ph.D.,  1948. 

Edward  Hirsch,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Psychology,  B.A.,  Brooklyn  College,  1965; 
M.A.,  Temple  University,  1966;  Ph.D., 
Rutgers  University,  1971. 

Richard  A.  Johnson,  Professor  of  English, 
B.A.,  Swarthmore,  1959;  Ph.D.,  Cornell, 
1965. 

Theodore  C.  Jones,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Biological  Sciences,  B.A.,  Amherst,  1961; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington,  1967. 

Marjorie  Kaufman,  Professor  of  English, 
B.S.,  Wisconsin  State  College,  1944;  M.A., 
University  of  Washington,  1947;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Minnesota,  1954. 

Emile  Auguste  Langlois,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  French,  Lie.  d'Anglais,  Sorbonne, 
1958;  Diplome  d'Etudes  Sup^rieures,  1960; 
Ag^eg^  de  rUniversit^,  1967;  D.  de  36  cy- 
cle, University  de  Montpellier,  1969. 

William  S.  McFeely,  Professor  of  History, 
B.A.,  Amherst.  1952;  M.A.,  Yale,  1962;' 
Ph.D..  1966. 

Jacques-Henri  Perivier,  Professor  of 
French,  Baccalaureate,  St.  Joseph,  Poitiers, 
France,  1950;  Licence-enDroit.  University 
of  Paris,  1955;  A.M.,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Ph.D.,  1965. 
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Harriet  Pollatsek,  Associate  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  B.A.,  University  of 
Michigan,  1963;  M.A.,  1964;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Marilyn  Z.  Pryor,  Associate  Professor  of 
Biological  Sciences,  B.S.,  Madison  College, 
1956;  M.S.,  Tennessee,  1958;  Ph.D.,  1961. 

Betty  N.  Quinn,  Professor  of  Classics, 
B.A.,  Mount  Holyoke,  1941;  M.A.,  Bryn 
Mawr,  1942;  Ph.D.,  1944. 

John  Rapoport,  Associate  Professor  of 
Economics,  B.A.,  Dartmouth  College, 
1965;  M.A.,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1966;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

Ellen  Reese,  Lecturer  in  Psychology,  A.B., 
1948;  Mount  Holyoke  College;  A.M.,  1954. 

Robert  L.  Robertson,  Jr.,  Professor  of 
Economics,  B.S.,  Cornell,  1953;  M.S., 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1956;  Ph.D., 
1960. 

Richard  S.  Robin,  Professor  of 
Philosophy,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1948;  Ph.D., 
1958. 

David  Samuel  Schwarz,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Philosophy,  B.A.,  Ripon  College,  1965; 
B.  Phil.,  St.  Andrews,  1968;  Ph.D., 
California  at  Berkeley,  1972. 

Bulkeley  Smith,  Jr.,  Professor  of 
Sociology,  B.A.,  Yale,  1947;  M.A.,  1954; 
Ph.D.,  1958. 

Curtis  G.  Smith,  Professor  of  Biological 
Sciences,  A.B.,  Chicago,  1948;  Ph.D., 
1954. 

Isabelle  B.  Spragfue,  Professor  of 
Biological  Sciences,  A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke, 
1937;  M.A.,  1939;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Kansas,  1953. 

Eugenio  Suarez-Galban,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Spanish,  B.A.,  Boston  College, 
1961;  M.A.,  New  York  University,  1964; 
Ph.D.,  1967. 

Jean  Sudrann,  Professor  of  English,  B.A., 
Mount  Holyoke,  1939;  M.A.,  Columbia 
University,  1940;  Ph.D.,  1950. 

Margaret  L.  Switten,  Professor  of  French, 
B.M.,  Westminster  Choir  College,  1947; 
B.A.,  Barnard,  1948;  M.A.,  Bryn  Mawr, 
1949;  Ph.D.,  1952. 

John  L.  Teall,  E.  Nemus  Rodman  Pro- 
fessor of  History,  A.B.,  Yale,  1948;  M.A., 
1950;  Ph.D.,  1956. 

George  V.  Tovey,  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
A.B.,  Lafayette,  1942;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Iowa,  1950. 


Jane  K.  Townsend,  Professor  of  Biological 
Sciences,  B.S.,  Beloit  College,  1944;  M.A., 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1946;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Iowa,  1950. 

Charles  H.  Trout,  Professor  of  History, 
B.A.,  Amherst,  1957;  M.A.,  Columbia, 
1961;  Ph.D.,  1972. 

Kay  B.  Warren,  Assistant  Professor  of  An- 
thropology, B.A.,  California  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara, 1968;  M.A.,  Princeton,  1970;  Ph.D., 
1974. 

Edwin  S.  Weaver,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
B.S.,  Yale,  1954;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1959. 

Emily  L.  Wick,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
B.A.,  Mount  Holyoke,  1943;  M.A.,  1945; 
Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  1951. 

Kenneth  L.  Williamson,  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1956;  Ph.D., 
Wisconsin,  1960. 


Smith  College 


Maria  N.  Banerjee,  Associate  Professor  of 
Russian,  Baccalaureat  d'^tudes  secondaires. 
University  of  Paris,  1955;  M.A.,  University 
of  Montreal,  1957;  Ph.D.,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, 1962. 

Leonard  Berkman,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Theater,  B.A.,  Columbia  University,  1960; 
M.F.A.,  Yale  University,  1963;  D.F.A., 
Yale  University,  1970. 

H.  Robert  Burger,  III,  Professor  of 
Geology,  B.S.,  Yale,  1962;  A.M.,  Indiana, 
1964;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

C.  John  Burk,  Professor  in  the  Biological 
Sciences,  A.B.,  Miami,  Ohio,  1957;  M.A., 
North  Carolina,  1959;  Ph.D.,  1961. 

James  J.  Callahan,  Associate  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  B.A.,  Marist  College,  1962; 
Ph.D.,  New  York  University,  1967. 

Helen  Chinoy,  Professor  of  Theater,  B.A., 
New  York  University,  1943;  Ph.D.,  Colum- 
bia University,  1963. 

John  M.  Connolly,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Philosophy,  B.A.,  Fordham,  1965;  B.A. 
(M.A.),  Oxford,  1967;  Ph.D.,  Harvard, 
1971. 

Allen  H.  Curran,  Associate  Professor  of 
Geology,  B.S.,  Washington  and  Lee,  1962; 
M.S.,  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  1965; 
Ph.D.,  1968. 


Thomas  S.  Derr,  Professor  of  Religion, 
A.B.,  Harvard,  1953;  B.D.,  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  1956;  Ph.D.,  Col- 
umbia University,  1972. 

George  E.  Dimock,  Jr.,  Professor  of 
Classical  Languages  and  Literatures,  B.A., 
Yale,  1939;  M.A.,  1940;  Ph.D.,  1949. 

Raymond  Ducharme,  Professor  in  Educa- 
tion, A.B.,  Colby,  1953;  M.A.,  Coltuubia, 
1956;  Ph.D.,  1966. 

George  S.  Durham,  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  B.A.,  Reed,  1935;  Ph.D.,  New 
York  University,  1939. 

Lawrence  A.  Eink,  Professor  of  Education 
and  Child  Study,  B.A.,  Stanford  Universi- 
ty, 1951;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1958; 
Ed.D.,  1963. 

George  M.  Fleck,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
B.S.,  Yale,  1956;  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin,  1961. 

Raymond  H.  Giles,  Jr.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Education  and  Afro -American 
Studies,  B.A.,  Hunter  College,  1961; 
M.A.,  City  University  of  New  York;  Ed.D., 
University  of  Massachusetts,  1972. 

Myron  Glazer,  Professor  of  Sociology, 
B.A.,  City  College  of  New  York,  1956; 
M.A.,  Rutgers  University,  1961;  M.A., 
Princeton  University,  1963;  Ph.D.,  1965. 

David  A.  Haskell,  Associate  Professor  in 
the  Biological  Sciences,  B.Sc,  Ohio  State, 
1951;  M.S.,  Purdue,  1957;  Ph.D.,  1960. 

Kenneth  P.  Hellman,  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  A.B.,  Drew,  1956;  M.S., 
Michigan  State,  1959;  Ph.D.,  1962. 

Charles  Henderson,  Jr.,  Professor  of 
Classics,  A.B.,  Davidson,  1942;  M. A., 
North  Carolina,  1947;  Ph.D.,  1955. 

Seymour  W.  Itzkoff,  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion, B.A.,  University  of  Hartford,  1950; 
M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1955;  Ed.D., 
1964. 

Erna  R.  Berndt  Kelley,  Professor  of 
Hispanic  Studies,  B.A.,  Wisconsin,  1954; 
M.A.,  1955;  Ph.D.,  1959. 

Murray  J.  Kiteley,  Professor  of 
Philosophy,  B.A.,  Minnesota,  1950;  M.A., 
1958;  Ph.D.,  1959. 

Harriet  Lyons,  Instructor  in  Sociology  and 
Anthropology,  B.A.,  Barnard,  1963;  B. 
Litt.,  Oxford,  1970. 

Thomas  H.  Lowry,  Associate  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  A.B.,  Princeton,  1960;  Ph.D., 
Harvard,  1965. 
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George  F.  Mair,  Professor  of  Economics, 
A.B.,  Princeton,  1943;  M.A.,  1948;  Ph.D., 
1957. 

Jeanne  McFarland,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Economics,  B.A.,  University  of  Arizona, 
1962;  M.A.,  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  1970;  Ph.D.,  1972. 

Barbara  S.  Musgrave,  Professor  of 
Psychology,  B.A.,  Minnesota,  1954;  M.A., 
1960;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts,  1960. 

Joaquina  Navarro,  Professor  of  Hispanic 
Studies,  B.A.,  Institute  Escuela,  Madrid, 
19.34;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1942;  Ph.D.,  1954. 

Richard  Olivo,  Assistant  Professor  in  the 
Biological  Sciences,  A.B.,  Columbia,  1963; 
A.M.,  Harvard,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Jacquelynne  Parsons,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Psychology,  B.A.,  California  at 
Berkeley,  1966;  M. A., California  at  Los 
Angeles,  1970;  Ph.D.,  1974. 

Kathryn  Pyne  Parsons,  Associate  Professor 
of  Philosophy,  B.A.,  Indiana  University, 
1961;  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University,  1968. 

Jeanne  Powell,  Associate  Professor  in  the 
Biological  Sciences,  A.B.,  Pembroke,  1954; 
M.A.,  Bryn  Mawr,  1959;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Donald  B.  Reutener,  Jr.,   Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychology,  B.A.,  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, 1960;  M.A.,  Ohio  State  University, 
1967;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Peter  Rose,  Sophia  Smith  Professor  of 
Sociology  and  Anthropology,  A.B., 
Syracuse,  1954;  M.A.,  Cornell,  1957; 
Ph.D.,  1959. 

Stanley  Rothman,  Professor  of  Govern- 
ment, B.S.E.,  City  College  of  New  York, 
1949;  M.A.,  Brown,  1951;  Ph.D.,  Bar- 
nard, 1958. 

Judith  Ryan,  Associate  Professor  of  Ger- 
man, B.A.,  Sydney  University,  1964; 
Ph.D. 
1970. 


University  of  Miinster,  Germany, 


Willy  Schumann,  Professor  of  German, 
B.A.,  Southern  Methodist,  1952;  M.A., 
1953;  Ph.D..  Columbia,  1959. 

Waltraut  C.  Seitter,  Eliza  Appleton  Haven 
Professor  of  Astronomy,  M.A..  Smith, 
1955;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Bonn,  Ger- 
many. 1962. 

Margaret  L.  Shook,  Associate  Professor  of 
English,  B.A.,  Smith  College,  1953;  Ph.D., 
University  of  California,  1966. 


Malcolm  B.E.  Smith,  Associate  Professor 
of  Philosophy,  B.A.,  Virginia  Military  In- 
stitute, 1961;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University, 
1969. 

J.  Diedrick  Snoek,  Associate  Professor  of 
Psychology,  B.A.,  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity, 1954;  M.A.,  Univesity  of  Michigan, 
1956;  Ph.D.,  1959. 

Milton  D.  Soffer,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
B.S.,  Arkansas,  1937;  A.M.,  Harvard, 
1939;  Ph.D.,  1942. 

Thomas  A.  Tymoczko,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Philosophy,  A.B.,  Harvard  University, 
1965;  Ph.D.,  1972. 

Hans  Vaget,  Associate  Professor  of  Ger- 
man, M.A.,  University  of  Tubingen,  1964; 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University,  1969. 

George  de  Villafranca,  Gates  Professor  in 
the  Biological  Sciences,  B.S.,  Yale,  1948; 
Ph.D.,  1953. 

Klemens  von  Klemperer,  L.  Clark  Seelye 
Professor  of  History,  M.A.,  Harvard 
University,  1940;  Ph.D.,  1949. 

Andrew  Zimbalist,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Economics,  B.A.,  Wisconsin,  1969;  M.A., 
Harvard,  1972;  Ph.D.,  1974. 
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School  of  Education    S^  j  |    Hi/ 
arning  Opportunities  C  U.  ' 


QDIinQCo 


January,  1978 


Dear  Fellow  Educator: 

This  catalog  is  designed  specifically  for  teachers,  adminis- 
trators and  other  school  personnel.  It  provides  information  on 
late  afternoon  and  evening  courses,  inservice  programs  and  regis- 
tration. In  addition,  we  have  included  a  clear  description  of 
the  reorganization  of  the  School  of  Education  into  three  divisions, 
in  order  to  help  you  understand  our  structure  so  that  you  may  bet- 
ter plan  your  program  here. 

We  believe  the  wide  variety  of  both  traditional  and  non- 
traditional  courses  offered  in  this  catalog  to  be  indicative  of 
the  high  caliber  of  our  diverse  and  dynamic  faculty.  Moreover, 
students  at  the  School  of  Education  can  take  advantage  of  the  vast 
resources  of  the  University  which  include  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  Library  with  over  1,500,000  books,  periodicals  and 
government  documents,  as  well  as  over  550,000  microfilms. 

Last  year,  we  began  a  concerted  effort  to  more  effectively 
meet  the  needs  and  concerns  of  educators  in  the  Commonwealth.  We 
were  extremely  gratified  by  your  response  to  this  effort  and  hope 
that  you  will  also  find  that  this  catalog  includes  courses  and 
programs  worthy  of  your  consideration.  In  order  to  enable  us  to 
be  as  responsive  as  we  can  in  meeting  your  needs,  we  once  again 
welcome  your  comments  and  suggestions. 

Sincerely, 


o^a^t^i^    ^/-  Y^u^y^MXi^ 


Mario  D.  Fantini 
Dean 


rifl InVl lSlIOIH   ^'^^'^  catalog  is  designed  for  the  teacher,  administrator,  and 

other  persons  actively  engaged  in  education.     It  invites  the 
reader  to  attend  classes  with  many  of  our  full   time  and  inservice 
master's  and  doctoral  students  in  the  late  afternoon  and  evening. 
More  than    ninety-five  such  courses  are  listed  and  described  in 
the  following  pages  for  your  information  and  convenience. 

The  publication  of  this   catalog  reflects  the  determination  of 
the  School   of  Education  to  be  of  service  to  the  educators  of  the 
Commonwealth.     It  also  reflects  the  strong  conviction  that 
resident  graduate  students  and  School   of  Education  faculty  have 
much  to  gain  from  contact  with  those  currently  practicing  the 
teaching  and  administrative  arts. 

Among  those  practicing  their  professions  in  Western  Massachusetts 
school  systems  are  future  inservice  and  full-time  master's  degree 
and  doctoral  students.     The  reader  may  well  become  one  of  them. 
You  should  know,  therefore,  that  if  in  the  future  you  are 
accepted  as  a  degree  candidate,   up  to  six  university  credits 
earned  as  a  non-degree  student  may  be  applied  toward  a  master's 
or  doctoral   degree. 

The  following  pages  address  many  questions  by  providing 
information  regarding: 

Academic  Calendar  Spring,   1978,  p.    3 

Registration  Procedures  and  Expenses  p.    3 

Spring  Late  Afternoon  and  Evening  Courses  p.    5 

School   of  Education  Organization  p.    30 

School   of  Education  Administrative  Personnel  p.    31 

Inservice  Programs  p. 31 

Parking  Facilities  p.    32 

University  Services  p.    34 

Faculty  p.    35 
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21 
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March 
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19 
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April 

24 
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April 

29 
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May 

17 

Thursday 

May 

18 

Wednesday 

May 

24 

Saturday 

May 

27 

Registration  Day 

First  day  of  classes 

Holiday 

Monday  class  schedule  will  be  followed 

Spring  vacation  begins  after  last  class 

Classes  resume 

Holiday 

Monday  class  schedule  will  be  followed 

Counseling  period  begins  (classes  meet) 

Counseling  period  ends 

Last  day  of  classes 

Final  examinations  begin 

Last  day  of  finals,  semester  ends 

Commencement 


DEGREE  STUDENTS 


Registration 

^C^  fT-^M^I^IQ^Q     students  presently  enrolled  in  degree  programs  should  follow 
^^'- *— ••^1-'^* '^'^^     regular  registration  procedures. 


NON-DEGREE  STUDENTS 

A  new  non-degree  application  must  be  completed  by  all  non-degree 
students  except  those  who  completed  one  for  the  fall  semester  1977 
and  were  enrolled  in  at  least  one  course. 

Non-degree  applications  will  be  available  at  registration  on 

January  30th,  at  Boyden  Gym 

(9:00  A.M.    -  12:00  Noon/l:30  -  4:30  P.M.). 

TUITION 

Residents  of  Massachusetts:   $33.50  per  credit 

GENERAL   FEES 

When  taking  four  credits  or  fewer:     approximately  $30.00 
per  semester 


When  taking  five  credits  or  more:     approximately  $114.00 
per  semester 


Amherst 
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Whitmorc  Administration 

Administration 
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South 
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f_^/%li|r'COC     The  spring  semester  courses  that  follow  have  been  categorized 

^^  and  cross-referenced  into  twelve  basic  areas:* 

Administration  p. 

Counseling  p. 

Curriculum  and  Instruction  p. 

Early  Childhood  p. 

Foundations  p. 

Humanistic  Education  p. 

International   and  Multicultural   Education 

Media 

Research  and  Evaluation  p. 

Special  Education  p. 

Urban  Education  p. 

Vocational  and  Occupational  Education  p. 

Courses  designated  by  a  500  number  are  undergraduate/graduate 

level. 

Courses  numbered  above  600  are  graduate  level. 

All  courses  are  3  credits  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

*Please  note  that  the  School  of  Education  offers  many  courses 
in  the  area  of  Human  Services.  For  courses  related  to  human 
service,  see  especially:  Counseling,  Early  Childhood,  Humanistic 
Education  and  Special  Education. 


AdministralicMi 


H698M       PRACTICUM  IN  SMALL  GROUP  LEADERSHIP 

February  7,   7-9  p.m. 

April   1,  9-10  a.m. 

Beginning  March  28,  Tuesdays,  7-11  p.m. 

Location:  To  be  announced.  Lab  Fee  $2.00 

See:   Humanistic  Education 
Instructor:   Donald  Carew 


Monday         H790S 


ISSUES   IN  EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION   II 

4-6:30  p.m..   Hills  South,  Room  373,  Lab  Fee  $4.00 

Continuation  of  Issues  in  Educational  Administration  I. 
Contemporary  issues  facing  administrators  such  as 
local  control,  collective  bargaining,  equalizing 
educational  opportunity,  racism  and  sexism  in  educa- 
tion, and  the  role  of  theory  in  guiding  educational 
practice. 
Instructor:   Donald  Streets 


I693M       SEMINAR  IN   LEADERSHIP   IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

3:35-6:35  p.m..  School   of  Education,  Room  128,   Lab 
Fee  $1.50 

Concepts  of  leadership  in  an  historical   context,  with 
emphasis  on  American  society;  societal   and  institu- 
tional context;  consideration  of  issues  in  higher 
education  today. 
Instructors:   Earl  Seidman  and  Robert  Woodbury 

1872         SUPERVISION  AS  A  HELPING  RELATIONSHIP 

4-6:30  p.m..  School  of  Education,  Room  228,   Lab  Fee 
$2.00 

See:  Humanistic  Education,  Monday 
Instructor:   Mason  Bunker 

P790K       DECISION   MAKING  METHODOLOGY 

4-6:30  p.m..   Hills  South,   Room  267 

See:   Research  &  Evaluation,  Monday 
Instructor:  Thomas  Hutchinson 

P790M       ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION:   METROPOLITAN  SCHOOLS 

4-6:30  p.m..  Graduate  Research  Center,  Room  316 

In  depth  perspective  into  administration  and  super- 
vision problems  of  schools  in  metropolitan  commu- 
nities; emphasis  on  role  of  proactive  administrators 
in  improving  organizational   climate. 
Priority:  education  administration  students 
Instructor:   Kenneth  Washington 


Tuesday   1 740 


P861    CASE  STUDIES  IN  EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 

7:45-10:15  p.m..  Hills  North,  Room  423 

Series  of  situations  involving  the  role  of  the  school 
administrator  in  a  democracy. 
Instructor:  Arthur  Eve 

MICROTEACHING:  DEVELOPMENT  AND  IMPLEMENTATION 

4-6:30  p.m..  School  of  Education,  Room  21A,  Lab 
Fee  $3.00 

See:  Research  &  Evaluation,  Tuesday 
Instructor:  Robert  Miltz 

P690Q   ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION  OF  OCCUPATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

3:35-6:35  p.m..  Hills  North,  Room  423 

See:  Vocational  &  Occupational  Education,  Tuesday 
Instructor:  Kenneth  Ertel 


Wednesday    1 69  IB 


P728    ADMINISTERING  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

4-6:30  p.m..  School  of  Business  Administration, 
Room  202 

Housing,  finance,  scheduling,  the  library,  guidance, 
cafeteria,  public  relations,  etc. 
Instructor:  Harvey  Scribner 

P856    PRINCIPLES  OF  SCHOOL  LAW 

4-6:30  p.m.,  Marston,  Room  220 

Review  of  the  legal  relations  of  school  personnel  in 
school  and  community.  A  series  of  selected  cases. 
Instructor:  William  Griffiths 

SEMINAR  IN  EDUCATION:  ISSUES  IN  STAFF  DEVELOPMENT 

4-6:30  p.m..  School  of  Education,  Room  21A,  Lab 
Fee  $3.00 

See:  Humanistic  Education,  Wednesday 
Instructor:  Horace  Reed 

P857    LEGAL  BASIS  OF  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION 

4-6:30  p.m.,  Marston,  Room  220 

Legal  basis  of  school  operation;  cases  in  school  law; 
role  of  the  attorney  general  and  school  solicitor  in 
school  law  interpretation;  school  operation  in  rela- 
tion to  federal,  state  and  local  environment. 
Instructor:  William  Griffiths 


Thursday      H691A 


P861         CASE  STUDIES  IN  EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 

4-7  p.m..  Hills  South,  Room  423 

See:  Administration,  Monday 
Instructor:   Harvey  Scribner 

CONFLICT  MANAGEMENT   IN  EDUCATIONAL  SETTINGS 

3:35-6:35  p.m..   Hills  South,  Room  467,  Lab  Fee  $3.00 

See:  Humanistic  Education,  Thursday 
Instructor:  Jeffrey  Eiseman 

H790P       ADMINISTRATION  OF  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  PROGRAMS 

7-9:30  p.m..  Hills  South,  Room  455,  Lab  Fee  $3.00 

See:  Early  Childhood,  Thursday 
Instructor:   George  Forman 

1851         PRINCIPLES  OF  SUPERVISION 

4-6:30  p.m..  School   of  Education,  Room  21B,  Lab 
Fee  $4.00 

Principles  and  problems  of  supervision  and"  the  exer- 
cise of  educational   leadership  to  improve  instruction 
in  the  elementary  curriculum  and  in  secondary  school 
content  fields. 
Instructor:  To  be  announced 


P726         FUNDAMENTALS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 

4-6:30  p.m..  Hills  South,  Room  367 

Introduction  to  general  school   administration;  the 
relation  of  public  education  to  the  cultural  pattern; 
organization  and  practices  in  school   administration. 
Instructor:   William  Griffiths 

P790Q       COMPLEX  ORGANIZATIONS:   BASIC  CONCEPTS 

7:45-10:45  p.m..  School   of  Education,  Room  128, 
Lab  Fee  $2.00 

Nature  of  complexity,  authority  and  control,   formal 

and  informal  organization;  nature  of  change, 

participative  planning,   decision  making  and  goal 

setting. 

Priority:  students  in  administration 

Instructor:  Michael  Greenebaum 

P855    COMMUNITY  RELATIONS  FOR  SCHOOL  PERSONNEL 

4-6:30  p.m..  Hills  North,  Room  423 

Development  of  good  public  relations  policies  and 
techniques  for  assisting  lay  people  in  interpreting 
school  activities,  policies,  and  objectives. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor 
Instructor:  Harvey  Scribner 


Counseling 


Monday         H690W 


H609         GROUP  ACTIVITIES  IN   COUNSELING 

February  1   &  22,  7-9  p.m. 

March  15  &  May  3,   7-11  p.m. 

March  2-5,   retreat 

Room  and  Board  $46.50,  Lab  Fee  $3.00 

A  guidance  study  of  school  groups;  group  dynamics, 
discussion  techniques,  group  counseling,  sociometric 
methods  and  other  school  group  activities. 
Arrangements  must  be  made  with  instructors 
Instructors:  Norma  Jean  Anderson  and  Donald  Carew 

CRISIS  INTERVENTION   IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

4-6:30  p.m.,  Marston,  Room  232 

See:  Special  Education,  Monday 
Instructor:   Salvatore  Tagliareni 

H747         FAMILY  COUNSELING 

4-6:30  p.m..  Hills  South,  Room  467,  Lab  Fee  $5.00 

Basic  approaches  to  family  counseling  including 

communications,  psychoanalytical   and  behavioral 

theories. 

Instructor:   Evan  Coppersmith 

H790M       ADVANCED  PSYCHO-EDUCATIONAL  ASSESSMENT 

4-6:30  p.m..  Hills  South,  Room  455,   Lab  Fee  $5.00 

Comprehensive  psychoeducational   assessments  of  child- 
ren, adolescents,  and  adults.     Student  expected  to 
administer,  score,  interpret  assessments  and  write 
case  reports  including  psycho-educational  plans  on 
at  least  12  individuals. 
Priority:   students  in  counseling,  school  psychology, 

special  education 
Prerequisite:   Educ.   H705  Human  Appraisal   &  Evaluation 

and  Educ.   H690L  Cognitive  Assessment  or 

permission  of  instructor 
Instructor:   Ena  Nuttall 


H790Q 


Tuesday   H590A 


SEXUAL  DYSFUNCTION 

4-6:30  p.m.,  Bartlett,  Room  15B 

Information  in  area  of  sexual  dysfunctions  and  the 
theory  and  techniques  in  current  vogue  for  remedia- 
tion. Attention  also  to  issue  of  sexual  deviancy. 
Instructor:  Gene  Orro 

RACISM:  A  CURRICULUM  FOR  TRAINERS  AND  COUNSELORS 

4-7  p.m..  Graduate  Research  Center,  Room  121 

See:  Humanistic  Education,  Tuesday 
Instructor:  Frederick  Preston 


H590K   ALCOHOL  AND  ABUSE 

4-6:30  p.m.,  Machmer  Hall,  Room  413 

Historic  and  traditional  view  of  use  and  abuse  of 
alcohol;  current  and  new  concepts  in  social  response 
and  treatment. 
Instructor:  Gene  Orro 

H653    HELPING  ADOLESCENTS  COPE  WITH  THEIR  PROBLEMS 

7-9:30  p.m..  Hills  South,  Room  467,  Lab  Fee  $2.00 

Students  learn  to  help  adolescents  understand  forces 
acting  on  them,  clarify  goals  and  values,  design  and 
implement  problem  solutions,  and  engage  in  long  term 
growth  and  development.  ^ 

Instructor:  Jeffrey  Eiseimn  H 

H690L   COGNITIVE  ASSESSMENT 

4-6:30  p.m..  School  of  Education,  Room  228 

See:  Research  &  Evaluation,  Tuesday 
Instructor:  Ena  Nuttall 

I 

Wednesday       H698H       PRACTICUM  AND  COUNSELING  IN  MENTAL  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION! 

4-6:30  p.m..  Hills  South,  Room  455,  Lab  Fee  $2.00 
3-9  credits 

Group  practicum  supervision  through  a  peer  review 
seminar  process  and  a  concurrent  student  presentation 
of  the  relationship  between  various  administrative  and 
clinical   issues  in  Human  Service  Systems  and  agencies. 
Instructor:   Ellis  Olim 

H701         PRACTICUM  IN  SCHOOL  GUIDANCE 

4-6:30  p.m..  Hills  South,  Room  467,  Lab  Fee  $3.00, 
3-9  credits 

Field  experience  under  supervision.    For  students  in 

final  part  of  master's  programs. 

Prerequisites:  Educ.  H377  Principles  of  School  Guid- 
ance, Educ.  H605  School  Counseling  Theory, 
Educ.   H606  School   Counseling  Procedures 

Instructor:  Allen   Ivey 

H754         ADVANCED  PRACTICUM  IN  COUNSELING 


4-6:30 
$3.00, 


m. ,  School 
-9  credits 


of  Education,  Room  121,  Lab  Fee 


Supervised  practical  experience  for  advanced  students 
in  the  area  of  school  counseling.  Emphasis  on  process 
in  counseling  with  opportunity  to  explore  many 
theories  and  techniques. 
Instructor:  Jack  Wideman 
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Thursday 


I592C 


Curriculum  & 
Instruction   ^^°^ 


Monday 


I590T 


I593A 


SEMINAR:  APPLICATION  OF  COUNSELING  TECHNIQUES  IN  THE 
BILINGUAL  CLASSROOM 


4-6:30  P.m. 
Fee  $3.00 


School  of  Education,  Room  222,  Lab 


See:   International  &  Multicultural  Education,  Thursday 
Instructor:   Luis  Colon 

METHODS   IN  TEACHING  SECONDARY  ENGLISH 

4-6:30  p.m..  Hills  South,  Room  141,  Lab  Fee  $1.00 

Analysis  of  purposes,  problems,  issues,  methods,  and 
materials  in  teaching  English  at  secondary  level. 
Discussion,   lectures,  case  studies,  projects. 
Instructor:   Richard  Ulin 

THE  ARTS   IN  EDUCATION 

3:35-6:35  p.m..  Graduate  Research  Center,  Room  121, 
Lab  Fee  $1.00 

Influential  theories  of  art  which  have  application  to 
human  developnrent  and  educational  practices  are  studied. 
Student     designs  curricula    which  use  arts  activities 
as  teaching  vehicles. 
Instructor:  Judithe  Speidel 

SEMINAR:   EDUCATION   FOR  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
ORGANIZATION 

4-6:30  p.m.,  Graduate  Research  Center,  Room  216, 
Lab  Fee  $3.00 

See:   Foundations,  Monday 
Instructor:   Horace  Reed 


1613         NEW  DEVELOPMENTS   IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

4-6:30  p.m..  School   of  Education,  Room  219,   Lab 
Fee  $2.00 

Comparative  study  and  evaluation  of  recent  programs 
and  practices  in  secondary  school   social   studies. 
Instructor:   Albert  Anthony 

1681  TEACHING  OF  READING  ON  THE  SECONDARY  AND  ADULT  LEVELS 

7-9:30  p.m..  School   of  Education,  Room  128,  Lab 
Fee  $3.00 

Strategies   for  teaching  reading  to  adolescents  and 
adults  on  basis  of  psycholinguistic  model   of  the 
reading  process.      Includes  strategies  for  both  content 
area  teachers  and  reading  specialists  working  in 
traditional   and  non-traditional  settings. 
Instructor:  Judith  Gourley 
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I790D       SEMINAR  IN  EDUCATION:    INTEGRATING  THE  DISCIPLINES 
IN  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

4-6:30  p.m..  School  of  Education,  Room  21C,  Lab  by 
arrangement 

Theory  and  practice  of  integration  of  subject  areas 
at  elementary  school  and  teacher  education  level; 
planning  of  series  integrated  workshops  for  students 
in  Integrated  Day  Teacher  Education  Program;  carrying 
out  and  evaluating  these  workshops. 
Instructor:   Klaus  Schultz 

1 791 A       NEW  DEVELOPMENTS  IN   LANGUAGE  ARTS 

7-9:30  p.m..  School  of  Education,  Room  121,  Lab 
Fee  $2.00 

Aimed  at  inservice  teachers  who  want  to  update  their 
teaching  of  spelling,  writing  and  speaking.     Mechanics 
as  well   as  expressive  elements. 
Priority:   inservice  students 
Instructor:  Masha  Rudman 

P654         INTRODUCTION  TO  FUTURE  STUDIES 

4-6:30  p.m..  School  of  Education,  Room  121 

Basic  concepts  in  future  studies;  theory  and  tech- 
niques of  long-range  forecasting;  views  of  noted 
futurists;  educational  policy-making;  designing 
future-oriented  curricula;  classroom  applications  of 
futuristic?     and  development  of  educational  change 
strategies. 
Instructor:  Peter  Wagschal 

Eng.  IMAGINATIVE  WRITING:      FICTION 

Sec  1       ^"'^  P'"^"'   B^^^''^*^'  ^°°^  274,  Lab  Fee  $5.00 
Seminar  in  fiction  writing  primarily  for  MFA 
candidates.     Non-MFA  graduate  students  welcomed  if 
class  not  filled  by  MFA  candidates. 
Instructor:  Andrew  Fetler 

Eng.  IMAGINATIVE  WRITING:      FICTION 

Sec  3       ^"^°  P''""  ^^'"tlet*'   ^°^^  274 

Fiction  writing  for  MFA  candidates  and  other  students 
of  sufficient  maturity  and  ability,  as  demonstrated 
by  submitted  manuscripts. 
Instructor:  George  Cuomo 
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Eng.    LITERATURE  &  SCIENCE  SINCE  ENLIGHTENMENT 

ftQlN 

7-10  p.m.,  Bartlett,  Room  256 

Effect  of  science  on  literature  and  criticism  of 
literature.   Major  literary,  scientific  and  critical 
texts   (e.g.-.  Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels  and  its  reac- 
tion to  Enlightenment  science  and  The  Royal  Society, 
or  Darwin's  Origin  and  Edith  Wharton's  novels,  or 
Freud  &  Frazier  and  Eliot's  Waste  Land). 
Instructor:   C.K.   Smith 

Eng.         WRIGHT/ELLISON/BALDWIN 

^^^^        4-7  p.m.,  Bartlett,  Room  456 

Literature  and  psycho-biographical   criticism.   Kenneth 
Burke,  Harold  Bloom  and  others  as  theoretical  support; 
Ellison  and  Baldwin's  movement  around  the  center 
posited  by  Wright  and  his  work  and  their  efforts  to 
establish  their  own  artistic  central ity. 
Instructor:  J.   Skerrett 

Tuesday       1682         CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE 

4-6:30  p.m..  School  of  Education,  Room  222,  Lab 
Fee  $3.00 

Survey  of  the  kinds  and  types  of  children's   literature. 
Includes  attention  to  criteria  for  evaluating  children's 
literature.  Assignments  focus  on  reading  of  children's 
literature  and  on  classroom  applications. 
Instructor:   Rudine  Sims 

I690A       PIAGET  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  SCIENCE 

4-6:30  p.m..  School  of  Education,  Room  228,  Lab  Fee  $6.00 

Reasoning  patterns,  teaching  for  self-regulation,  and 
options  of  the  science  teacher  for  promoting  reason- 
ing as  these  areas  apply  to  teaching  in  secondary 
school   classroom. 
Instrucotr:   Leverne  Thelen 

1709         SEMINAR  IN   READING 

4-6:30  p.m.,  Crocker  Farm  School,  Amherst,  Lab  Fee  $2.00 

Strategies  for  teachers  to  use  in  role  of  observer/ 
researcher  of  children's  reading  behavior;  contribu- 
tions from  linguistics  and  psycholinguistics;  new 
techniques  for  collecting  data  on  reading  behavior  and 
implications  for  reading  instruction  explored. 
Prerequisite:   Educ.    1684  Psycholinguistics  and  Reading 
Instructor:  Judith  Gourley 
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P665    ORGANIZATION  FOR  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT:  BASIC 
PRINCIPLES  IN  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION 

4-6:30  p.m.,  Hills  South,  Room  267 

Procedures  and  criteria  for  curriculum  development; 
determining  goals,  creating  and  organizing  learning 
opportunities,  and  evaluating  effectiveness  of 
curricula,  considered  in  small  group  setting. 
Instructor:  Robert  Sinclair 

Art    PHILOSOPHY  AND  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  ART  IN  THE 
512    SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

3:35-5:30  p.m.,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  Fine  Arts 
Center,  Room  440 

A  contemporary  philosophy  of  Art  Education.  Methods 
and  techniques  of  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools; 
current  literature  and  outside  lecturers. 
Instructor:  C.  Reed 

Eng.    LITERATURE  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 

737 

4-5:15  p.m.,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,   Bartlett,  Room  314 

The  non-dramatic  poetry  and  prose  of  seventeenth- 
century  England  from  Ben  Johnson  and  John  Donne 
through  Andrew  Marvel  1,  exclusive  of  Milton.   Emphasis 
on  major  poetry,  secular  and  religious,  but  attention 
also  to  such  prose  writers  as  Bacon  and  Browne. 
Instructor:   Robert  French 

Eng.         LITERATURE  OF  THE  ROMANTIC  PERIOD 

74^1 

4-7  p.m..  Graduate  Research  Center,  Room  A203 

Major  poems  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Blake,  Keats, 
Shelley,  and  Byron  examined  from  various  literary 
critical  perspectives,  to  foster  understanding  of 
Romanticism  as  process  of  revolution,  and  of  revolu- 
tion as  process. 
Instructor:  T.  Ashton 

Eng.         THE  LYRIC 


891 Q 


7-10  p.m.,  Bartlett,   Room  274 

Changing  modes  of  lyric  poetry  in  the  context  of  both 
literary  and  intellectual  history,  of  both  language 
and  psychology.   Preliminary  consideration  of  critical 
terms  and  tools.    Focus  on  one  or  two  poems  each 
session  with  substantial  subsidiary  reading. 
Instructor:   Richard  Haven 
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French 
629 


THE  FRENCH  TEHATER  FROM  THE  RENAISSANCE  TO  THE 
BEGINNING  OF  THE  CLASSICAL  AGE 


French 
670 


Wednesday   H690P 


1561 


.m. 


Herter  Hall,  Room  342 


7-10  p. 

The  evolution  of  theatrical  modes  throughout  the 
period  with  particular  attention  to  changes  in  the 
spectator,  the  spectacle  and  the  language;   development 
of  the  genre  within  the  different  theatrical  schools; 
structure  of  the  play  itself  and  development  of 
theatrical  rules. 

Prerequisite:   Reading  knowledge  of  French. 
Instructor:   D.   Martin 

EXPOSITORY  PROSE 

4-7  p.m.,  Herter  Hall,  Room  342 

The  aesthetics  of  style  in  French. 

Prerequisite:   Placement  test.   Check  with  Graduate 

Program  Director  for  date  of  test. 
Instructor:   M.    Dufau 

EDUCATIONAL  APPLICATIONS  OF  PIAGET 

4-6:30  p.m.,  Herter  Hall,  Room  207 

Review  of  Piaget's  theory  of  development.   Current 
essays  and  research  which  apply  Piaget's  theory  to 
secondary,  primary,  and  preschool  education,  particu- 
larly applications  to  mathematics,  social   sciences, 
and  physical  sciences  curricula. 

Familiarity  with  Piaget  suggested.    If  not,  read  primer. 
Instructor:   George  Forman 

SCIENCE  EDUCATION   IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

School   of  Education,  Room  222,  Lab  Fee 


4-6:30  p.m. 
$6.00 

For  teachers  or  other  interested  persons  who  wish  to 
bring  their  knowledge  of  methods,  materials,  and 
curriculum  up  to  date.   Laboratory  approach. 
Instructor:   Klaus  Schultz 

1575         DIAGNOSIS  OF  READING  DISABILITIES 

7-9:30  p.m..  School   of  Education,  Room  128,  Lab  Fee 
$3.00 

Informal  procedures  by  which  classroom  teachers  can 

determine  readers'   strengths  and  needs.   Uses  miscue 

analysis  as  basic  evaluative  instrument.   Students 

develop  specialized  instruments,  such  as  interest 

inventories;  may  include  critical  examination  of 

alternative  evaluative  instrurnents  and  procedures. 

Prerequisite:   Educ.   684  Psycholinguistics  and 

Reading  or  permission  of  instructor 

Instructor:   Rudine  Sims  ,_ 

lb 


I690J       LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  READING 

4-6:30  p.m..  School  of  Education,  Room  22 

Current  theory  and  research  on  children's  language 
development;  draws  implications  for  instruction; 
evaluates  methods  and  materials  for  reading  instruction. 
Instructor:  Judith  Gourley 

I691B       SEMINAR  IN  EDUCATION:   ISSUES  IN  STAFF  DEVELOPMENT 

4-6:30  p.m..  School   of  Education,  Room  21A,  Lab 
Fee  $3.00 

See:   Humanistic  Education,  Wednesday 
Instructor:   Horace  Reed 


P590M 


P869 


Latin 
591A 


Eng. 

780 

Seel 


Eng. 
891P 


LITERACY  EDUCATION 
4-6:30  p.m..  Hills  South, 


Room  149,  Lab  Fee  $4.00 
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Rationale  and  definition,  history  of  literacy  movement, 
objectives  of  literacy  programs,  alternative  strategies 
and  tactics,  curriculum  development,  materials  develop- 
ment and  technology,  needs  assessment,  evaluation. 
Instructor:   Richard  Ulin 

EVALUATION  OF  CURRICULUM  PROGRAMS 

4-6:30  p.m..  Hills  South,  Room  267 

See:   Research  and  Evaluation 
Instructor:   Robert  Sinclair 

SEMINAR:   LIVY 

7-10  p.m.,   Herter  Hall,   Room  546 

Extensive  selections  in  Latin  from  Livy's  account  of 
the  early  history  of  Rome  or  of  the  Roman  war  with 
Hannibal   and  the  Carthaginians.   Examination  of  Livy's 
historiographical   aims  and  methods. 
Instructor:  J.   Marry 

IMAGINATIVE  WRITING:   POETRY 

7-10  p.m.,  Bartlett,  Room  456 

The  writing  and  critique  of  poems,  and  the  study  of 
poetry,  conducted  in  a  workshop  format,  with  some 
attention  to  the  public  poetry  around  us. 
Instructor:  Joseph  Langland 

CONTEMPORARY  BRITISH  FICTION 

4-7  p.m.,   Bartlett,   Room  274 

A  significant  group  of  living  British  authors  and 
styles,  ways  of  looking  at  life  and  its  problems,  not 
familiar  to  those  living  and  reading  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  Authors   include:   Bowen,  Lowry,  Naipaul, 
Greene,  Wilson,  Muriel   Spark,   Drabble,  Lessing,  Storey. 
Instructor:   Ernest  Hofer 


Thursday   I590G   LANGUAGE  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLING 

3:35-6:35  p.m..  School  of  Education,  Room  21A 

Language  concepts  dealing  with  relationship  between 
language  and  culture,  language  and  society,  and 
language  and  thought,  and  discusses  implications  for 
teaching  and  learning  especially  at  the  secondary  level, 
Instructor:  Earl  Seidman 

Art    PHILOSOPHY  AND  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  ART  IN  THE 
512    SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

3:35-5:30  p.m.,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  Fine  Arts  Center, 
Room  440 

See:  Curriculum  and  Instruction,  Tuesday 
Instructor:  C.  Reed 

Eng.    CHAUCER 

7:30-10:30  p.m.,  Bartlett,  Room  312 

A  variety  of  approaches  to  Chaucer:   close  reading, 
research  on  historical   and  social  background,  discus- 
sion of  issues  and  problems  in  the  development  of 
Chaucer's  thought,  and  issues  and  problems  in  critical 
approaches  to  medieval   literature. 
Instructor:   A.    Diamond 

Eng.         THE  ENGLISH  LITERARY  PROFESSION 

^^^  4-7  p.m.,  Bartlett,  Room  312 

Addresses  what  graduate  students  in  English  do,  how 
they  do  it,  and  why  they  do  it,  both  during  graduate 
school   and  beyond.  A  serious  overview  of  the  chief 
practices,  possibilities,  and  handicaps  of  the 
English  literary  profession. 
Instructor:  A.   Kinney 

Eng.  LITERATURE  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 

737 

4-5:15  p.m.,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  Bartlett,  Room  314 

See:   Curriculum  and  Instruction,  Tuesday 
Instructor:   Robert  French 

Eng.         CONTEMPORARY  POETRY 

77? 

7-10  p.m.,   Bartlett,  Room  314 

To  distinguish  post-World  War  II  poetry  from  previous 
work  and  to  focus  upon  poets  of  major  influence,  and 
trends,  through  the  present. 
Instructor:   Robert  Tucker 
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Eng. 
781 
Sec. 2 


French 
573 


IMAGINATIVE  WRITING:    FICTION 

4-7  p.m.,  Bartlett,  Room  274 

An  intensive  exploratory  workshop  in  the  ideas,  forms, 
techniques  as  well  as  critical  approaches  of  short 
f i  cti  on . 
Instructor:  T.  Aczel 

ADVANCED  METHODS 

7-10  p.m.,  Herter  Hall,  Room  342 

Understanding  of  differences  in  philosophy,   content 
and  process  between  foreign  language  and  second 
language  learning  (bilingual  education).   Emphasis 
French.   Recent  approaches  based  on  new  brain-mind 
research   (Lozanov  etc. ). 
Prerequisites:   Elementary  methods,  teaching  experience, 

and/or  permission  of  instructor 
Instructor:   D.    Dugas 


French     XVIIth  CENTURY  TRAGIC  VISION 


632 


Early 
Childhood 


H675 


Monday 


Wednesday      H690P 


H790R 
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4-7  p.m.,  Herter  Hall,  Room  342 

Plays  and  novels  to  discover  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"tragic"  as  it  manifests  itself  in  human  situations 
and  to  examine  how  this  sense  of  tragedy  in  life, 
combined  with  the  aesthetics  of  the  time,   leads  to 
certain  types  of  artistic  creation. 
Prerequisites:  Ability  to  read,  write,  speak  French. 
Instructor:   M.   Carre 


ADVANCED  SEMINAR  IN   LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT  IN  EARLY 
CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION 

4-6:30  p.m..  Hills  South,  Room  367 

The  relationship  between  language  and  thought. 
Emphasis  on  contemporary  language  development  programs 
in  early  childhood  education.   Includes  an  analysis 
of  linguistics. 
Instructor:   David  Day 

EDUCATIONAL  APPLICATIONS  OF  PIAGET 

4-6:30  p.m.,  Herter  Hall,  Room  207 

See:   Curriculum  and  Instruction,  Wednesday 
Instructor:   George  Forman 

SOCIAL  BEHAVIOR  OF  CHILDREN 

7-9:30  p.m..  Graduate  Research  Center,  Room  125 

Naturalistic  research  on  aspects  of  children's  social 
behavior.   Students  develop  their  own  researchable 
questions  in  this  area.    Research  focuses  mostly  at 
preschool   level. 
Instructor:   Alfred  Karlson 


Thursday      H790P 


Foundations 

Monday     I593A 


P684 


P881 


Tuesday      P551 


P726 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  PROGRAMS 

7-9:30  p.m..  Hills  South,  Room  455,  Lab  Fee  $3.00 

Basic  information  regarding  the  philosophy,  practices 
and  procedures  involved  in  administering  early  child- 
hood programs.   State  and  federal   laws  and  regulations, 
budget  preparation,  personnel  policies  and  program 
planning.   Role  of  parents  and  models  of  service 
delivery. 
Instructor:   George  Forman 


EDUCATION   FOR  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  AND  ORGANIZATION 

4-6:30  p.m..  Graduate  Research  Center,  Room  216, 
Lab  Fee  $3.00 

Theory  and  practice  in  influencing  community  develop- 
ment through  organized  educational  efforts.   Emphasis 
on  nonformal  ways  of  teaching  and  learning  for 
community  development.   Examples  found  in  human  services, 
government,  business  and  private  groups. 
Instructor:   Horace  Reed 

INTRODUCTION  TO  FUTURE  STUDIES 

4-6:30  p.m..  School  of  Education,  Room  121 

See:    Curriculum  and  Instruction,  Monday 
Instructor:   Peter  Wagschal 

COMPARATIVE  EDUCATION 

7-9:30  p.m..  Hills  South,  Room  267 

Processes  and  problems  of  educational   development  in 
selected  areas   throughout  the  world.    Interrelationship 
between  education  and  culture  explored  in  multicul- 
tural context.   Major  emphasis  on  cultural   forces 
responsible  for  contemporary  educational  practices. 
Instructor:   George  Urch 

FOUNDATIONS  OF  EDUCATION 

4-6:30  p.m..  Hills  South,  Room  367 

Selected  problems  and  issues  in  modern  education 
through  discipline  of  educational   sociology,  educa- 
tional  history,  educational  philosophy,   comparative 
education,  or  social  psychology. 
Instructors:   George  Urch,  Richard  Ulin 

FUNDAMENTALS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 

4-6:30  p.m..  Hills  South,  Room  367 

See:  Administration,  Thursday 
Instructor:  William  Griffiths 
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P836 


Wednesday     P7900 


Humanistic 
Education  h609 


SEMINAR  IN  EDUCATIONAL  SOCIOLOGY  AND  EDUCATIONAL 
ANTHROPOLIGY 

4-6:30  p.m..  Hills  South,  Room  149,   Lab  Fee  $2.00 

Selected  topics  in  educational  sociology  and 
educational  anthropology. 
Instructor:   Emma  Cappelluzzo 

JOHN  DEWEY'S  EDUCATIONAL  THOUGHT 

4-6:30  p.m.,   Bartlett,  Room  15B 

Reading,  discussion,  and  critical  analysis  of  selected 

educational  writings  of  John  Dewey. 

Priority:   education  graduate  students.   Others  by 

permission 
Instructor:   Philip  Eddy 


GROUP  ACTIVITIES   IN   COUNSELING 

February  1   &  22,   7-9  p.m. 

March  15  &  May  3,   7-11  p.m. 

March  2-5,   Retreat 

Room  &  Board  $46.50,  Lab  Fee  $3.00 

See:   Counseling 

Instructors:   Norma  Jean  Anderson,   Donald  Carew 


H698M       PRACTICUM  IN   SMALL  GROUP   LEADERSHIP 

February  7,   7-9  p.m. 

April   1,   9-10  a.m. 

Beginning  March  28,  Tuesdays,   7-11  p.m. 

Location:  To  be  announced.  Lab  Fee  $2.00 

Issues  in  T-groups   and  laboratory  education  and 
design,  implementation  and  evaluation  of  a  human 
relations  workshop. 
Instructor:    Donald  Carew 


I590Q 


Monday       H747 
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SPECIAL  PROBLEMS   IN   EDUCATION:   WORKSHOP  ON  EDUCATION 
AND  INSTITUTIONAL  RACISM 

March  10,  7-11  p.m. 

March  11,  8  a.m.    -10  p.m. 

March   12,  8  a.m. -5  p.m. 
2  credits 

See:    International   &  Multicultural   Education 
Instructor:   Barbara  Love 

FAMILY   COUNSELING 

4-6:30  p.m..  Hills  South,   Room  467,  Lab  Fee  $5.00 

See:   Counseling,  Monday 
Instructor:   Evan  Coppersmith 


H790Q       SEXUAL  DYSFUNCTION 

4-6:30  p.m.,  Bartlett,  Room  15B 

See:   Counseling,  Monday 
Instructor:  Gene  Orro 

1872        SUPERVISION  AS  A  HELPING  RELATIONSHIP 

4-6:30  p.m..  School  of  Education,  Room  228,  Lab 
Fee  $2.00 

Research  in  psychological   foundations  of  helping 
professions.  Translate  theory  into  field  practice. 
Priority:   graduate  students  with  supervisory 

responsibilities 
Instructor:  Mason  Bunker 


Tuesday     H590A 


H590K 


H653 


P590S 


Wednesday    H698H 


RACISM:   A  CURRICULUM  FOR  TRAINERS  AND  COUNSELORS 

4-7  p.m..  Graduate  Research  Center,  Room  121 

Advanced  counselor  or  trainer  skills  in  race  relations 
training;  major  training  issues  and  processing  internal 
conflicts  of  personal   racism. 
Instructor:   Frederick  Preston 

ALCOHOL  AND  ABUSE 

4-6:30  p.m.,  Machmer  Hall,  Room  413 

See:   Counseling,  Tuesday 
Instructor:   Gene  Orro 

HELPING  ADOLESCENTS  COPE  WITH  THEIR  PROBLEMS 

7-9:30  p.m..  Hills  South,  Room  467,  Lab  Fee  $2.00 

See:   Counseling,  Tuesday 
Instructor:  Jeffrey  Eiseman 

CONTINUING  EDUCATION  OF  ADULTS 

7-10  p.m..  Hills  South,  Room  267,  Lab  Fee  $3.00 

Literature  of  social/psychological   research  into 
characteristics  of  adult  learner;  institutions/ 
agencies  for  delivery  of  learning  services  to  adults; 
issues  related  to  A/CE  theories,  professionalism, 
territoriality,  and  teacher  education. 
Instructor:  William  Lauroesch 

PRACTICUM  AND  COUNSELING  IN  MENTAL  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION 

4-6:30  p.m..  Hills  South,  Room  455,  Lab  Fee  $2.00, 
3-9  credits 

See:  Counseling,  Wednesday 
Instructor:   Ellis  Olim 
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H701    PRACTICUM  IN  SCHOOL  GUIDANCE 

4-6:30  p.m.,  liills  South,  Room  467,  Lab  Fee  $3.00, 
3-9  credits 

See:  Counseling,  Wednesday 
Instructor:  Allen  Ivey 

H754    ADVANCED  PRACTICUM  IN  COUNSELING 

4-6:30  p.m..  School  of  Education,  Room  121,  Lab  Fee 
$3.00,  3-9  credits 

See:  Counseling,  Wednesday 
Instructor:  Jack  Wideman 

I691B   SEMINAR  IN  EDUCATION:  ISSUES  IN  STAFF  DEVELOPMENT 

School  of  Education,  Room  21  A,  Lab 


Thursday   H691A 


4-6: 
Fee 


30  p.m. 
$3.00 


Problems  of  local   school-higher  education  relation- 
ships,  teacher  centers,  reward  systems  for  inservice, 
resources   for  inservice,  nonformal    inservice  efforts, 
determining  inservice  wants  and  needs,  selection 
problems  for  inservice. 
Instructor:   Horace  Reed 


CONFLICT  MANAGEMENT   IN  EDUCATIONAL  SETTINGS 
3:35-6:35  p.m..  Hills  South,  Room  467,  Lab  Fee 


$3.00 


Structure  of  conflict,   role  of  third  party  mediator, 
procedures  to  construct  resolutions  which  allow  all 
parties  to  achieve  their  core  goals.   Emphasis  is  on 
conflicts  occurring  in  educational   settings. 
Instructor:  Jeffrey  Eiseman 


International  ''''' 

& 

Multicultural 

Education 


SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  EDUCATION: 
AND  INSTITUTIONAL  RACISM 


WORKSHOP  ON  EDUCATION 


March 

10, 

7- 

-11 

P' 

.m, 

March 

11, 

8 

a. 

m. 

- 

10  p.m 

March 

12, 

8 

a. 

m. 

- 

5  p.m. 

2  credits 

Exercises   for  classroom  or  workshop  aimed  at  develop- 
ing an  understanding  of  racism  and  counteracting 
racist  behaviors.     Readings  and  group  discussions  on 
development  of  consciousness  and  stages  of  growing 
awareness. 
Instructor:   Bcirbara  Love 
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Monday     I592A       SEMINAR:    COMMUNITY  &  PRAXIS   IN  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 

4-6:30  p.m..  Graduate  Research  Center,  Room  214, 
Lab     Fee  $3.00 

Extension  of  Fall  semester.  Analysis  of  a  community's 
structure  and  how  to  organize  within  it.   Emphasis  on 
action  strategies. 
Instructor:   Luis  Fuentes 


I592B 


Tuesday  H590A 


EVALUATION  MODELS  FOR  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 

4-6:30  p.m.,  Graduate  Research  Center,  Room  212, 
Fee  $4.00 


Lab 


Basic  vocabulary  of  evaluation  terms,  basic  concepts 
of  evaluation,  basic  processes  for  evaluating  an 
educational  project,  course  or  experience;  models 
developed  by  major  authors  in  the  field.  Taught  in 
Spanish  and  English. 
Instructor:  Gloria  DeGuevara 

RACISM:  A  CURRICULUM  FOR  TRAINERS  AND  COUNSELORS 

4-7  p.m..  Graduate  Research  Center,  Room  121 

See:  Humanistic  Education,  Tuesday 
Instructor:  Frederick  Preston 


I590A 


I590B 


INTRODUCTION  TO  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION: 
SOLUTIONS 


ISSUES, CONTEXTS, 


4-6:30  p.m..  School  of  Education,  Room  128 

Socio-political  and  psychological  implications  of 
monolingual/monocultural  approaches  to  education  as 
opposed  to  bilingual/multicultural  ones;  national 
programs;  criteria  for  setting  up  bilingual  education 
programs;  skills  in  establishing  climates  which 
foster  multicultural  understanding  and  communication. 
Instructor:  Luis  Fuentes 

SPANISH  LANGUAGE  ARTS  &  READING  FOR  BILINGUAL 
ELEMENTARY  CLASSROOMS 

6:30-9  p.m..  School  of  Education,  Room  128 

Relationship  between  spoken  language  and  the 
acquisition  of  written  language  and  its  implications 
for  the  teaching  of  reading  in  a  bilingual  setting. 
Taught  in  Spanish. 

Prerequisite:  2  bilingual  program  courses 
Instructor:  Gloria  DeGuevara 
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I592C 


Media 

Monday       1 546 


1744 


Tuesday    1537 


1545 


SEMINAR:  APPLICATION  OF  COUNSELING  TECHNIQUES  IN 
THE  BILINGUAL  CLASSROOM 


4-6:30  p.m. 
Fee  $3.00 


School   of  Education,  Room  222,  Lab 


Student's  personal   interaction  and  the  sharing  of 
experiences  as  major  vehicles  for  arriving  at 
realistic  and  humane  solutions  to  contemporary  prob- 
lems encountered  by  teachers  in  the  typical  bilingual 
classroom.  Taught  in  Spanish. 
Prerequisite:   working  directly  with  students  in 
bilingual  classrooms  or  access  to 
bilingual   student  population 
Instructor:    Luis  Colon 


EDUCATIONAL  TV  WORKSHOP 

4-6:30  p.m..  School   of  Education,  Room  23,  Lab  Fee  $8.00 

The  hardware  of  television;  experimental   use  of  tele- 
vision in  solving  educational   problems. 
Instructor:   Reginald  Damerell 

NEWER  MEDIA   IN   EDUCATION 

4-6:30  p.m..  School   of  Education,  Room  22,  Lab  Fee 
$3.00 

Characteristics,   applications,  and  implications  of 
the  newer  media  in  education  such  as   language  labora- 
tories, motion  pictures,  closed  circuit  television, 
teaching  machines. 

Prerequisite:   Lduc.    547  Use  of  AV  Materials 
Instructor:    Raymond  Wyman 

MEDIA  PRODUCTION   SURVEY 

School   of  Education,   Room  22A,   Lab 


4-6: 
Fee 


30  p.m. 
$6.00 


Prepare  slides,   graphics,   recordings,  still   and  motion 
pictures   for  use  in  an  educational   program. 
Instructor:   Reginald  Damerell 

FILMMAKING   FOR  THE  CLASSROOM  TEACHER 

4-b:30  p.m.,   ochool   of  Education,  Room  21B,  Lab  Fee 
$9.00 

Creative  and  practical   use  of  filmmaking  in  a  wide 
variety  of  educational   settings,   its  relevance  to 
particular  subject  matter  areas,  and  its  inter- 
disciplinary applications. 
Instructor:   Liane  Brandon 
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Wednesday       I591E       USING  AND  UNDERSTANDING  FILMS   IN   EDUCATION 

4-6:30  p.m..  School  of  Education,  Room  21B,  Lab 
Fee  $4.00 

Film  in  schools;  development  of  critical,  aesthetic, 
and  social  media  awareness,  stereotvoinq  and  sex 
roles  in  the  cinema,  facilitation  of  productive,  open- 
ended  discussions,  evaluation,  scheduling  and 
screening  of  films. 
Instructor:   Liane  Brandon 


Thursday      1737 


Research  & 

tValiiatlOll  H790M 

Monday 


1517 


P506 


P558 


EDUCATIONAL  MEDIA  THEORY 

4-6:30  p.m..  School  of  Education,  Room  22A,  Lab 
Fee  $3.00 

Theoretical  aspects  of  media  in  education  systems; 
special   reference  to  philosophies,   learning  systems 
and  communication  models  which  relate  to  the  teaching- 
learning  situation. 
Instructor:   Reginald  Damerell 


ADVANCED  PSYCHO-EDUCATIONAL  ASSESSMENT 

4-6:30  p.m..  Hills  South,  Room  455,   Lab  Fee  $5.00 

See:   Counseling,  Monday 
Instructor:   Ena  Nuttall 

INTRODUCTION  TO  COMPUTER  USE   IN  TEACHING 

4-6:30  p.m..  School   of  Education,  L-shaped  room. 
Lab  Fee  $12.00 

Uses  of  the  computer  in  the  teaching/learning  process. 
Instructor:  Portia  Elliott 

OVERVIEW  OF  EVALUATION 

3:35-6:35  p.m..  Hills  North,  Room  423,  Lab  Fee  $3.00 

Writings  of  Guba,   Stufflebeam,  Stake,  Pace,  Serevin, 
Bloom  and  Hammond;  emphasis  on  philosophies  of 
evaluation,   variables  employed  in  the  various  models, 
and  the  generation  of  new  evaluation  designs. 
Instructor:   Mary  Quilling 

EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS  LABORATORY 

7-10:30  p.m..  Graduate  Research  Center,  Room  125, 
Lab  Fee  $5.00,   1   credit 

Use  of  a  major  statistical  package  in  both  the  batch 
(punched  card)  and  time  sharing  modes  on  the  computer. 
Actual   data  analyzed  and  results  interpreted. 
Instructor:  Ernest  Anderson 
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P656         INTRODUCTION  TO  STATISTICS  AND  COMPUTER  ANALYSIS   (II) 

4-6:30  p.m..  School  of  Business  Administration,  Room 
202,  Lab  Fee  $5.00 

Elementary  descriptive  statistics,  control   of  computer 
terminal,  inferential   statistics  and  some  prograrrming 
concepts  for  unique  solutions  of  problems. 
Prerequisite:   Educ.   P655  Intro  to  Stat  and  Computer 
Analysis  I  or  permission  of  instructor 
Instructor:  Hariharan  Swaminathan 

P767         INTRODUCTION  TO  EDUCATIONAL  PLANNING 

4-6:30  p.m..  Graduate  Research  Center,  Room  125 

Introduction  to  planning  at  various  stages  of  education 
(local,  state,  national);  techniques  and  tools;  the 
politics  of  long  range  planning  and  development  of 
management  systems. 
Instructor:   Ernest  Anderson 

P790K       DECISION  MAKING  METHODOLOGY 

4-6:30  p.m..  Hills  South,  Room  267 

Presentation  and  discussion  of  methodology;  problem 
definition,  developing  alternative  solutions,  choosing 
a  solution,  planning  the  implementation,   implementation, 
evaluation,  and  redesign. 
Instructor:  Thomas  Hutchinson 

Tuesday       H690L       COGNITIVE  ASSESSMENT 

4-6:30  p.m..  School   of  Education,  Room  228 

Individual   intelligence  tests  such  as  the  Wechsler 
and  the  Binet  tests;  emphasis  on  writing  psycho- 
educational  plans  derived  from  the  test  data. 
Instructor:   Ena  Nuttall 

1740         MICRO- TEACHING:   DEVELOPMENT  AND  IMPLEMENTATION 

4-6:30  p.m.,  School  of  Education,  Room  21A,  Lab  Fee 
$3.00 

In  depth  analysis  of  microteaching  concept;   focus  on 
working  with  teachers  and  school  personnel   to  improve 
instruction;   simulation  and  videotape  feedback  to 
analyze  instructional   techniques. 
Instructor:   Robert  Miltz 

P532         PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  AND  PSYCHOLOGICAL  TESTING 

4-6:30  p.m.,  Herter  Hall,  Room  207,  Lab  Fee  $3.00 

Basic  principles  of  measurement;   descriptive  statistics, 
reliability,   validity,  principles  of  test-construction, 
item  analysis  and  a  review  of  standardized  tests. 
Instructor:    Ronald  Hambleton 
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Wednesday      p869 


Thursday     I690G 


Special 
Education 


H690W 


Monday 


H691C 


H790M 


Tuesday   H590 


EVALUATION  OF  CURRICULUM  PROGRAMS 

4-6:30  p.m..  Hills  South,  Room  267 

Role  of  evaluation  in  curriculum  development  and  the 
development  of  evaluative  instruments.  Nature  of  the 
educational  environment  of  schools  and  the  need  for 
determining  what  makes  a  compelling  curricular  program. 
Instructor:  Robert  Sinclair 

CYBERNETICS  AND  EDUCATION 

4-7  p.m..  School  of  Education,  Room  121 

Introduction  to  basic  cybernetics;  cybernetic  mechan- 
isms and  the  relevant  technology  that  would  produce 
efficient  teaching  and  educational  managed  systems 
capable  of  adapting  to  modern  educational  demands. 
Prerequisite:  basic  understanding  of  modern  mathematics 
Instructor:  Kenneth  Lorimer 


CRISIS  INTERVENTION  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

4-6:30  p.n.,  Marston,  Room  232 

Sociological  and  psychological  developments  that  create 
crises;  methodology  and  techniques  for  helping  adoles- 
cents cope  with  the  complexities  of  living;  approach  to 
prevention  and  assistance. 
Instructor:  Salvatore  Tagliareni 

SEMINAR  IN  SPECIAL  EDUCATION:  LEGAL  IMPLICATIONS 

4-6:30  p.m.,  Herter  Hall,  Room  207 

In  depth  study  and  intensive  analysis  of  trends  in 
Special  Education,  including  spectrum  of  historical 
to  current  trends  and  the  implications  of  recent 
legislation.  Evaluation  of  models  designed  to  help 
educators  respond  intelligently  to  Chapter  766. 
Instructor:  Roger  Frant 

ADVANCED  PSYCHO-EDUCATIONAL  ASSESSMENT 

4-6:30  p.m..  Hills  South,  Room  455,  Lab  Fee  $5.00 

See:  Counseling,  Monday 
Instructor:  Ena  Nuttall 

ALCOHOL  AND  ABUSE 

4-6:30  p.m.,  Machmer  Hall,  Room  413 

See:  Counseling,  Tuesday 
Instructor:  Gene  Orro 
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Wednesday      1575         DIAGNOSIS  OF  READING  DISABILITIES 


Urban 
Education  1590Q 


7-9:30  p.m..  School   of  Education,  Room  128,   Lab 
Fee  $3.00 

See:   Curriculum  and  Instruction,  Wednesday 
Instructor:   Rudine  Sims 


Vocational  & 

Occupational 

Education 


SPECIAL  PROBLEMS   IN  EDUCATION:   WORKSHOP  ON  EDUCATION 
AND  INSTITUTIONAL  RACISM 

March   10,   7-11  p.m. 
March  11 ,  8  a.m.    -   10  p.m. 
March  12,  8  a.m.    -  5  p.m. 
2  credits 

See:    International   &  Multicu-ltural   Education 
Instructor:   Barbara  Love 

Monday     I593A       EDUCATION   FOR  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  AND  ORGANIZATION 

4-6:30  p.m..  Graduate  Research  Center,  Room  216, 
Lab  Fee  $3.00 

See:    Foundations,  Monday 
Instructor:   Horace  Reed 


P790M       ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION:   METROPOLITAN  SCHOOLS 

4-6:30  p.m..  Graduate  Research  Center,  Room  316 

See:  Administration,  Monday 
Instructor:   Kenneth  Washington 

CHANGE  STRATEGIES   FOR  URBAN  SCHOOLS 

4-6:30  p.m.,   School   of  Education,   Room  219,  Lab  Fee 
$2.50 

Change  processes  and  various  administrative  approaches, 
innovations,   curriculuar  development,  evaluative 
techniques,  staffing  patterns,  and  training  models 
focused  on  improving  inner  city  schools. 
Instructor:   Byrd  Jones 


Thursday     1859 


Monday 


P746    SEMINAR  IN  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT  IN  VOCATIONAL 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

3:35-6:35  p.m..  Graduate  Research  Center,  Room  324 

Curriculum  development  approaches  from  the  standpoint 
of  problem  areas  and  embodying  current  research  and 
response  to  social  or  technical  changes. 
Instructor:  Kenneth  Ertel 
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Tuesday  P690Q 


ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION  OF  OCCUPATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

3:35-6:35  p.m..  Hills  North,  Room  423 

Administrative  practices  in  vocational/career 
education;  in  depth  analysis  of  financing  vocational/ 
career  education  and  analysis  of  management  practices 
relating  to  vocational  education. 
Instructor:  Kenneth  Ertel 


Summer 
Courses 


The  School  of  Education  will  offer  many  courses  during 
the  1978  summer  session  of  interest  to  school  personnel. 
If  you  would  like  to  receive  a  list  of  summer  education 
courses,  please  contact: 

Clement  A.  Seldin 
Office  of  the  Dean 
Room  126  (545-1574) 
School  of  Education 
University  of  Massachusetts 
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Administration 


OFFICE  OF  THE  DEM 

Mario  D.    Fantini,   Dean  545-0233 

Richard  J.    Clark,  Jr.,  Ass't  Dean 
Program  Planning  and  Development  545-1574 

Administrative  Affairs  Office  545-0955 

OFFICE   FOR  ACADEMIC  AFFAIRS 
Grace  J.   Craig,  Acting  Assoc.   Dean  545-0236 

OFFICE   FOR  STUDENT  AFFAIRS 

Norma  Jean  Anderson,  Ass't  Dean 

Student  Affairs  545-0958 

Norvell  Jackson,  Graduate  Advisor  545-2648 

Michael   Schwartz,  Undergrad.   Advisor  545-2701 


Inservice 
Programs 


For  educators  interested  in  inservice  degree  programs,  the 
following  information  may  be  helpful.     It  is  important  to  note 
that  enrollment  in  inservice  degree  programs,  unlike  non-degree 
participation,   requires  official   application  to  and  acceptance 
by,  the  University  Graduate  School   and  a  specific  program  within 
the  School   of  Education. 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  School  of  Education  conducts 
inservice  education  programs  with  teachers,  specialists,  and 
administrators  throughout  the  Commonwealth.     School   of  Education 
inservice  programs   involve  personnel   in  Western  Massachusetts 
and  in  satellite  centers  in  Boston,  Worcester,   Falmouth,  and 
Wellesley.     All   inservice  degree  programs  strive  to  meet  commu- 
nity educational  needs  in  a  concentrated  effort  to  facilitate 
staff  development,   and  improve  the  quality  of  public  school 
education. 

School  personnel   from  the  following  communities  are  currently 
involved  in  University  of  Massachusetts  Inservice  Programs: 


Amherst 

Boston 

Cambri  dge 

Easthampton 

Erving 

Falmouth 

Gateway 

Greenfield 

Groton 

Hadley 

Holyoke 

Lenox 


New  Salem 

Northfield 

Northampton 

Pelham 

Pittsfield 

Shutesbury 

South  Hadley 

Springfield 

Sturb  ridge 

Wellesley 

Wendell 

Westfield 
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Certification 
Programs 


Parking 


SCHOOL  GUIDANCE  COUNSELOR 

Ronald  Fredrickson,   458  Hills  South,  545-3628 

SCHOOL  GUIDANCE  DIRECTOR 

Ronald  Fredrickson,   458  Hills  South,  545-3628 

GENERAL  SUPERVISOR 

Robert  Miltz,  6  School   of  Education,   545-1587 

SPECIAL  SUBJECT  SUPERVISOR 

Robert  Miltz,  6  School  of  Education,  545-1587 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL 

Kenneth  Washington,   157  Hills  South,   545-2705 

SECONDARY  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL 

Kenneth  Washington,   157  Hills  South,   545-2705 

SUPERINTENDENT,  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT 
Arthur  Eve,   157  Middlesex  House,   545-0001 

AUDIO  VISUAL  MEDIA  SPECIALIST 

Reginald  Damerell,   4  School   of  Education,   545-3123 

SCHOOL  PSYCHOLOGIST 

Ena  Nuttall,  450  Hills  South,  545-1926 

TEACHER,   ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 

Teacher  Education  Advising  Office,   125-B,  School   of 

Education,   545-2701 


In  order  to  park  a  vehicle  on  campus  between  the  hours  of  7  a.m. 
and  6  p.m. ,   a  student  has  three  options:    1)   use  metered  spaces 
convenient  to  the  desired  location,  2)  park  in  the  Campus  Center 
Garage  on  a  fee-per-hour  basis,  or  3)  purchase  a  parking  decal 
from  the  University  Parking  Office,   Room  1,  Munson  Hall. 

After  6  p.m.   all  metered  spaces   and  parking  lots   are  open  to 
all   vehicles,   free  of  charge. 
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T^OV'I"|300KS  ^^^   Textbook  Annex,  located  near  the  Campus  Center  Garage,  has 
v#v^  o  g  major  supply  of  textbooks  for  inservice  courses  listed  in  this 
booklet.  The  Annex  is  organized  both  alphabetically,  by  depart- 
ment, and  numberically,  by  course  number  within  each  specific 
department. 

The  University  Store,  located  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Campus 
Center,  also  stocks  education  texts  and  course  materials. 

The  University  Store  and  Textbook  Annex  hours  for  spring  are 
listed  below: 


Store 


Annex 


January  30 

9  a.m. 

-  9  p.m. 

9  a.m. 

-  5  p.m 

31 

9  a.m. 

-  9  p.m. 

9  a.m. 

-  9  p.m 

February  1 

9  a.m. 

-  9  p.m. 

9  a.m. 

-  9  p.m 

2 

9  a.m. 

-  5  p.m. 

9  a.m. 

-  9  p.m 

3 

9  a.m. 

-  5  p.m. 

9  a.m. 

-  5  p;m 

4 

11   a.m. 

-  4  p.m. 

11  a.m. 

-  3  p. I 

5 

Closed 

Sunday 

Regular  hours  resume  after  February  5 

9  a.m.   -  5  p.m.  9  a.m.    -  4:30  p.m. 


Main  Library 


Monday-Thursday 
Fri  day 
Saturday 
Sunday 


8  a.m.   to  midnight 
8  a.m.   to  10  p.m. 
10  a.m.    to  6  p.m. 
10  a.m.   to  midnight 


For  information  phone:   545-0150 
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Services  & 

Facilities 


OFFICE   FOR  STUDENT  AFFAIRS 
School   of  Education  125  545-2648 

FINE  ARTS  BOX  OFFICE 
Student  Union  545-0400 

I.D.   CARDS 

169  Whitmore  545-0197 

VETERAN'S  AFFAIRS  OFFICE 

Arthur  Hilson,   Director,  Whitmore  545-0019 

UNIVERSITY  COMPUTER  CENTER 

Graduate  Research  Center,   Room  A202  545-2744 

BURSAR'S  OFFICE   (FEES   &  BILLS) 
Room  215,  Whitmore  545-2368 

GRADUATE  TRANSCRIPT  OFFICE 

A249,  Graduate  Research  Center  Building 

The  first  two  transcirpts  are  at  no  charge. 

Thereafter,  there  is  a  $2.50  fee  for  each  transcript. 

TELEPHONE   INFORMATION 
University  Switchboard  545-0111 
Student  Resident  Information  545-1515 
Campus  Center  Inofrmation  545-0012 

XEROXING 

School  of  Education 

Whitmore 

Engineering 

Herter  Hall 

University  Library 

Thompson  Hall 

Bartlett  Hall 

Physical   Science  Library 

School  of  Business  Administration 

GRADUATE  RECORDS  OFFICE 

A245,  Graduate  Research  Center  Building  545-0024 
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School  of 

Education 

Faculty 


Mario  D.  Fantini,  Professor  and  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education, 
B.A. ,  Temple  University;  M.A. ;  Ed.D.  Harvard. 

Grace  J.  Craig,  Professor  and  Associate  Dean  for  Academic  Affairs, 
B.A. ,  Massachusetts,  1959;  M.S.,  1962;  Ph.D.  1967. 

Norma  Jean  Anderson,  Professor  and  Assistant  Dean  for  Student 
Affairs,  B.S.,  Illinois,  1956;  M.Ed.,  1961;  Ed.D.,  1966. 

Richard  J.  Clark,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  and  Assistant  Dean 
for  Program  Planning  and  Development,  B.A.,  Amherst,  1960; 
M.Ed.,  Harvard,  1961;  Ed.D.,  Stanford,  1969. 

Linda  Abrams,  Lecturer,  B.A. ,  Syracuse;  M.A. ,  Northwestern. 

Dwight  W.  Allen,  Professor,  B.A. ,  Stanford,  1953;  M.A.,  1957; 
Ed.D.,  1959. 

Alfred  S.  Alschuler,  Professor,  B.A.,  Amherst,  1961;  M.A.,  Harvard, 
1963;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Irene  Alschuler,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S.,  University  of  Utah, 
1952;  M.A.,  San  Francisco  State,  1965;  Ed.D.,  State  University 
of  New  York  at  Albany,  1972. 

G.  Ernest  Anderson,  Jr.,  Professor,  B.A. ,  Amherst,  1950;  M.A.T., 
Harvard,  1955;  Ed.D.,  1965. 

Albert  S.  Anthony,  Professor,  B.S.,  Trinity,  1937;  M.A.T.,  Harvard, 
1947;  Ed.D.,  1955. 

Kenneth  H.  Blanchard,  Professor,  B.A. ,  Cornell,  1961;  M.A. , 
Colgate,  1963;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1966. 

Linda  Sue  Blane,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Miami,  1963;  M.S.,  1965; 
Ed.D.,  Florida,  1967. 

Liane  Brandon,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.  ,  Boston  University,  1962; 
M.Ed.,  1967. 

R.  Mason  Bunker,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Farmington  State, 
1959;  M.Ed.,  Maine  1965;  Ed.D.,  Illinois,  1970. 

Susan  Campbell,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Drew,  1962;  M.A. , 
Temple,  1963;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts,  1967. 

Emma  Capelluzzo,  Professor,  B.S.,  Boston,  1955;  M.Ed.,  Arizona, 
1959;  Ed.D.,  1965. 

Donald  Carew,  Professor,  B.A. ,  Ohio,  1955;  M.A. ,  1956;  Ed.D., 
Florida,  1962. 

Magdalene  Carney,  Lecturer,  B.A. ,  Tennessee,  1953;  M.A. ,  George 
Peabody  College,  1967;  Ed.D.,  Massachusetts,  1977. 

Margaret  Cline,  Lecturer,  B.A. ,  Cornell,  1953;  M.A. ,  Hells 
College,  1958. 

Roberta  A.  Col  lard.  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Texas,  1940; 
Ph.D.,  Chicago,  1962. 
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Evan  Coppersmith,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A. ,  Roosevelt  Univ.,  1964; 
M.S.,  California  State  Univ.,  1974. 

Reginald  G.  Damerell,  Associate  Professor,  B.A. ,  Coluntia  College, 
1946. 

David  E.  Day,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Brockport,  1952;  M.S.,  1958;  Ed.D. ,  Wayne  State,  1962. 

Larry  Dye,  Associate  Professor,  M.Ed.,  Massachusetts,  1971;  Ed.D., 
1972. 

S.  Philip  Eddy,  Associate  Professor,  B.A. ,  Nebraska  State  at  Wayne, 
1951;  M.A. ,  Columbia,  1956. 

Carolyn  Edwards,  Assistant  Professor  3/5-time,  B.A. ,  Radcliffe, 
1969;  Ed.D.,  Harvard  Grad.  School  of  Education,  1974. 

Jeffrey  W.  Eiseman,  Associate  Professor,  B.A. ,  Stanford,  1962; 
M.A.,  Michigan,  1964;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

Portia  Elliott,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A. ,  Fisk,  1969;  M.A. , 
Michigan,  1970;  Ed.D.,  Massachusetts,  1973. 

Kenneth  A.  Ertel,  Professor,  B.S.,  Minnesota,  1953;  M.Ed.,  Eastern 
Washington  College  of  Education,  1960;  Ed.D.,  Washington  State,  1967. 

David  R.  Evans,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.  Oberlin,  1959;  M.S., 
Illinois,  1961;  Ph.D.,  Stanford,  1969. 

Judith  Evans,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S.,  Minnesota,  1963;  M.A,, 
Stanford,  1966;  Ed.D.,  Massachusetts,  1973. 

Arthur  W.  Eve,  Associate  Professor,  B.Ed.,  Chicago  Teachers  College, 
1957;  M.A. ,  Chicago,  1961;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

William  V.  Fanslow,  Associate  Professor,  A.B.,  Chapman  College,  1959; 
M.A. ,  Stanford,  1961;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Louis  Fischer,  Professor,  B.A. ,  Stanford,  1949;  L.L.B.,  1951; 
M.A. ,  1954;  Ph.D.,  1958. 

George  E.  Forman,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Louisiana  State,  1963; 
Ph.D. ,  Alabama,  1967. 

Douglas  R.  Forsyth,  Associate  Professor,  B.A. ,  Bucknell,  1960; 
M.A.,  1962;  Ph.D.,  Colorado  State,  1968. 

Roger  D.  Frant,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S.,  C.W.  Post  College,  1967; 
M.A. ,  George  Washington  University,  1971;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1976. 

Ronald  H.  Fredrickson,  Professor,  B.S.,  Kansas  State  Teacher's, 
1953;  M.S.,  1959;  Ph.D.,  1963. 

Luis  Fuentes,  Lecturer,  B.S.,  Georgia  Teachers  College,  1953; 
M.Ed.,  Mercer  University,  1959. 

Atron  Gentry,  Professor,  B.A. ,  California  State  at  Los  Angeles, 
1966;  Ed.D.,  Massachusetts,  1970. 

Judith  Gourley,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A. ,  Northern  Illinois,  1965; 
M.A.,  Cornell,  1971;  Ph.D.,  1974. 


Michael  Greenebaum,  Assistant  Professor  and  Principal,  Mark's 
Meadow  School,  B.A. ,  Harvard,  1955;  M.A.T.,  1956;  Ed.D. , 
Massachusetts  1972. 

William  E.  Griffiths,  Associate  Professor,  B.A. ,  Pennsylvania 
State,  1949;  M.Ed.,  1950;  Ed.D.,  Pennsylvania,  1963. 

Gloria  DeGuevara,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A. ,  University  of  Puerto 
Rico  1964;  M.Ed.,  1969;  Ed.D.,  Massachusetts,  1977. 

Donald  E.  Hall,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Gorham  Teachers,  1954; 
M.Ed.,  1955  Ed.D.,  Boston,  1965. 

Ronald  K.  Hambleton,  Associate  Professor,  B.A. ,  University  of 
Waterloo,  1966;  M.A. ,  Toronto,  1967;  Ph.D.,  1969. 

Samuel  Henry,  Lecturer,  B.S.,  District  of  Columbia  Teachers  College, 
1969;  M.A. ,  1974. 

Jack  Hruska,  Associate  Professor,  B.A. ,  Michigan  State,  1956; 
M.A.,  Colorado  State  College,  1960;  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State,  1969. 

Thomas  Hutchinson,  Associate  Professor,  B.A. ,  Rutgers,  1959; 
M.Ed.,  Boston  University,  1961;  Ed.D.,  Harvard,  1969. 

Allen  E.  Ivey,  Professor,  B.A. ,  Stanford,  1955;  Ed.D.,  Harvard,  1959. 

Bailey  Jackson,  Assistant  Professor,  M.Ed.,  Massachusetts,  1972; 
Ed.D.,  1976. 

Robert  D.  Jackson,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S.,  Alabama,  A.  &  M. , 
1967;  M.Ed.,  Virginia,  1970;  Ed.D.,  George  Washington  University, 
1976. 

Aino  Jarvesoo,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Tartu  University, 
Estonia;  M.S.;  Ed.D.,  Massachusetts. 

Byrd  L.  Jones,  Professor,  B.A. ,  Williams,  1960;  Ph.D.,  Yale,  1966. 

Daniel  D.  Jordan,  Professor,  B.Mus.,  Wyoming,  1953;  B.A. ,  Oxford, 
1956;  M.A.  1964;  Ph.D.,  Chicago,  1964. 

Alfred  L.  Karlson,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Antioch,  1964; 
M.Ed.,  Tufts,  1966;  Ph.D.,  Chicago,  1971. 

David  Kinsey,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Oberlin,  1954;  M.A., 
Yale,  1957;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1965. 

Richard  D.  Konicek,  Professor,  B.S.,  Illinois,  1954;  M.S.,  1963; 
Ed.D. ,  Columbia,  1967. 

William  G.  Kornegay,  Professor,  B.A. ,  North  Carolina,  1949; 
M.Ed.,  1957;  Ph.D.,  1959. 

William  Lauroesch,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Colgate,  1942; 
M.A. ,  Syracuse,  1947;  Ed.D.,  New  York,  1956. 

Lawrence  Locke,  Professor,  B.S.,  1952;  M.Ed.,  1953;  Springfield 
College;  Ph.D.,  Stanford,  1961. 

Barbara  Love,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A.,  Arkansas  State  A.M.&N. 
College,  1965;  M.A. ,  Arkansas,  1967;  Ed.D.,  Massachusetts,  1972. 
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William  J.  Masalski ,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Central 
Connecticut  State,  1956;  M.A. ,  Fairfield,  1960;  Ed.D.,  Massachu- 
setts, 1970. 

Lynne  Miller,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A. ,  Pennsylvania,  1967; 
M.A.T.,  Harvard,  1969;  Ed.D.,  Massachusetts,  1975. 

Robert  Miltz,  Assistant  Professor,  B.A. ,  Stanford,  1964;  M.A. , 
1965;  Ed.D.,  1971. 

Roberta  Navon,  Lecturer  3/4-time,  B.A. ,  City  University  of  New 
York,  1948. 

Ena  Nuttall,  Assistant  Professor,  C.A.,  Puerto  Rico,  1958;  M.A. , 
Radcliffe,  1960;  M.Ed.,  Boston  University,  1965;  Ed.D.,  1969. 

Ellis  G.  Olim,  Professor,  B.A. ,  Harvard,  1931;  M.A. ,  Roosevelt, 
1960;  Ph.D.,  Chicago,  1965. 

Gene  Orro,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  DePaul ,  1961;  Ph.D., 
California  School  of  Professional  Psychology,  1973. 

Howard  A.  Peelle,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Swarthmore,  1965; 
Ed.D.,  Massachusetts,  1971. 

Kalim  Qamar,  Assistant  Professor,  M.St.,  West  Pakistan  Agricul- 
tural University,  1966;  M.S.,  American  University  of  Beirut, 
1972;  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  1975. 

Mary  Quilling,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Mount  Holyoke,  1958; 
M.A. ,  Wisconsin,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1973. 

Patricia  Ramsey,  Lecturer  3/4-time,  B.A. ,  Middlebury  College, 
1973;  M.A. ,  San  Francisco  State,  1973. 

Horace  B.  Reed,  Professor,  B.A. ,  Antioch,  1943;  M.S.,  Putney 
Graduate  School  of  Teacher  Education,  1953;  Ed.D.,  Harvard,  1959. 

Sheryl  Reichmann,  Associate  Professor,  B.A. ,  Mankato  State,  1970; 
M.A.,  Cincinnati,  1972;  Ph.D.,  1974. 

Masha  Rudman,  Associate  Professor,  B.A. ,  Hunter,  1953;  M.S.,  1956; 
Ed.D.,  Massachusetts,  1970. 

Anna  Russell,  Lecturer  3/4-time,  M.Ed.,  Massachusetts,  1976. 

David  M.  Schimmel,  Professor,  B.A.,  Duke,  1955;  J.D.,  Yale,  1958; 
B.H.L.,  Hebrew  Union,  1967. 

Klaus  Schultz,  Associate  Professor,  A.B.,  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley,  1957;  Ph.D.,  1964. 

David  F.  Schuman,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Tulsa,  1964;  M.A. , 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  1966;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

Michael  G.  Schwartz,  Lecturer,  B.A. ,  University  of  Wisconsin/ 
Madison,  1963;  M.A.T.,  Massachusetts,  1971;  Ed.D.,  1974. 

Harvey  B.  Scribner,  Professor,  B.A.,  Farmington  State  Teachers 
College,  1946;  M.A. ,  Maine,  1951;  Ed.D.,  Boston,  1960. 
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Earl  Seidman,  Professor,  B.A.,  Oberlin,  1959;  M.A.T.,  Harvard, 
1960;  Ph.D.,  Stanford,  1967. 

Sidney  B.  Simon,  Professor,  B.A.,  Pennsylvania  State,  1949; 
M.Ed.,  1952;  Ed.D. ,  Mew  York,  1958. 

Rudine  Sims,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  West  Chester  State  College, 
1959;  M.S.,  Pennsylvania,  1964;  Ed.D.,  Wayne  State,  1972. 

Robert  Sinclair,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Miami,  1960;  M.A. , 
1961;  Ed.D.,  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  1968. 

Judithe  D.  Speidel,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Smith,  1944; 
M.A.,  San  Jose  State  College,  1961;  M.A. ,  Stanford,  1962,  Ph.D., 
1969. 

Donald  Streets,  Assistant  Professor,  B.S.,  Indiana,  1956;  M.A. , 
Notre  Dame;  Ed.D.,  Massachusetts,  1971. 

Patrick  J.  Sullivan,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Georgetown,  1960; 
M.A.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  1962;  Ph.D.,  1967. 

Bob  Suzuki,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  California  At  Berkeley, 
1960;  M.S..  1962;  Ph.D.,  California  Institute  of  Technology,  1967. 

Hariharan  Swaminathan,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Dalhousie,  1965; 
M.S.,  Toronto,  1966;  M.Ed.,  1968;  Ph.D.,  1971. 

Salvatore  Tagliareni,  Assistant  Professor,  A.B.,  New  Jersey,  1958; 
M.S.,  Mew  York,  1970;  Ph.D.,  California,  1973. 

Leverne  J.  Thelen,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Nebraska  State  at 
Wayne,  1949;  M.A. ,  Nebraska,  1956;  Ed.D.,  1961. 

William  L.  Thuemmel,  Associate  Professor,  B.S.,  Michigan  State, 
1958;  M.A.,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

Barbara  Turner,  Associate  Professor,  B.A. ,  Antioch,  1962;  M.A. , 
DePaul,  1965;  Ph.D.,  Chicago,  1969. 

Richard  0.  Ulin,  Professor,  B.A.,  Harvard,  1938;  M.A.,  1942; 
M.Ed.,  1949;  Ed.D.,  1958. 

George  Urch,  Associate  Professor,  B.A. ,  Western  Michigan,  1953; 
M.A.,  1959;  Ph.D.,  Michigan,  1967. 

Peter  H.  Wagschal,  Associate  Professor,  B.A. ,  Harvard,  1966;  M.A. , 
Stanford,  1967;  Ed.D.,  Massachusetts,  1969. 

Ernest  Washington,  Associate  Professor,  B.A. ,  Minnesota,  1960; 
M.A.,  Illinois,  1965;  Ph.D.,  1968. 

Kenneth  Washington,  Associate  Professor,  B.A. ,  Michigan  State,  1961; 
M.A. ,  1967;  Ph.D.,  1970. 

Gerald  Weinstein,  Professor,  B.S.,  Temple,  1954;  M.Ed.,  1959. 

Robert  Wellman,  Professor,  B.A.,  Dartmouth,  1954;  M.A.,  Western 
Reserve,  1959;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State,  1962. 

Donald  W.  White,  Associate  Professor,  B.A.,  Emerson,  1960;  M.A. , 
St.  Louis,  1971;  Ph.D.,  Pittsburgh,  1974. 

John  W.  Wideman,  Associate  Professor,  B.A. ,  Williams,  1950;  M.Ed., 

Harvard,  1956;  Ed.D.,  1970. 
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William  C.  Wolf,  Jr.,  Professor,  B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  at 
Kutztown,   1955;  M.Ed.,  Ohio,   1956;  Ph.D.,  Iowa,   1959. 

Robert  L.  Woodbury,  Professor,  B.A. ,  Amherst,  1960;  M.A. ,  Yale, 
1962;  Ph.D.,   1966. 

Raymond  Wyman,  Professor,  B.S.,  Massachusetts,   1937;  M.Ed., 
Boston,   1947;  Ed.D. ,   1956. 


The  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst  prohibits  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex,  age,   religion,  national 
origin  or  handicap  in  any  aspect  of  its  employment,  in  the 
recruitment,  admission  and  treatment  of  students  and  in  its 
policies  and  programs  as  required  by  Federal   and  State  laws  and 
regulations.     Inquiries  concerning  these  laws  and  regulations 
or  their  application  should  be  addressed  to  the  Office  of  the 
Affirmative  Action  Coordinator,  Chancellor's  Office,   375  Whitmore 
Administration  Building. 


Published  by  the  Office  of  the  Dean,  School  of  Education, 

University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  MA    01003 

January,   1978 

Editor:   Clement  A.   Seldin 

Design:  Pepper  Peterson,  Design  &  Production  Services  Office, 

University  of  Massachusetts 

Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Project:   Maggie  Koehler. 
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acceptable  to  each  instructor,  therefore  early  registration  is  encouraged.  When 
requests  for  a  workshop  exceed  the  number  to  be  enrolled,  the  Division  will  at- 
tempt to  arrange  for  an  additional  section.  Names  of  registrants  will  be  placed 
on  a  waiting  list  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received. 

FEES  &  EXPENSES 

Credit-Free  Workshops  are  self-funding  and,  in  general,  fees  have  been  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  contact  hours  which  a  workshop  meets.  In 
order  to  make  each  workshop  self-supporting,.a  minumum  number  of  enrollments 
is  usually  necessary.  Specific  fees  may  be  found  in  the  workshop  descriptions. 

Full  refund  will  be  made  by  mail  if  a  vyorkshop  is  cancelled  due  to  underen- 
rollment. 

To  withdraw  from  a  workshop  the  student  must  notify  the  Records  Office  in 
writing  by  mail,  or  in  person  during  the  regular  office  hours.  Notifying  the  instruc- 
tor or  ceasing  to  attend  class  does  not  constitute  official  withdrawal. 

Refund  Schedule 

After: 

First  meeting         80% 
Second  meeting    60% 
Third  meeting        NO  REFUND 
There  are  NO  REFUNDS  for  workshops  with  schedules  of  less  than  one  week 
unless  withdrawal  is  effected  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  workshop.  In  cases  of 
withdrawal  prior  to  the  beginning  of  a  workshop,  a  full  refund  will  be  processed 
once  the  Records  Office  is  notified  in  writing  or  in  person. 

OTHER  IMPORTANT  INFORMATION 

Cancellations— The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  reserves  the  right  to  can- 
cel, postpone,  or  combine  workshops  and  to  change  instructors.  We  attempt  to 
keep  changes  minimal.  Weather  cancellations  are  announced  over  local  r^io  stations. 

Workshop  locations— Workshops  will  take  place  in  Amherst  unless  otherwise 
noted  in  the  workshop  description.  Exact  locations  will  be  announced  by  mail 
once  students  have  registered. 

Reading  Material— Reading  material  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
instructor  on  the  first  night  of  the  workshop.  Required  books  may  be  obtained 
at  the  University  Textbook  Annex.  The  Annex  will  be  open  January  3  through 
January  7  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.;  closed  January  3-24. 

Supplies— Some  workshops  require  supplies  which  are  to  be  paid  for  by  each 
participant  if  he  or  she  chooses  to  have  them.  The  extimated  cost  of  these  sup- 
plies is  listed  at  the  end  of  the  workshop  description.  Since  expense  money  is 
estimated  and  optional  it  is  not  to  be  included  in  workshop  and  registration  fees, 
and  students  should  not  pre-pay. 

Parking— During  the  month  of  January  there  are  no  restrictions  In  parking 
areas  except  for  tow-away  zones. 

Registration  information  for  credit  courses  may  be  found  at  tht  end  of  thil 
catalog,  along  with  course  descriptions. 
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CREDIT-FREE 

WORKSHOPS 

Beginning  Modern  Dance   WS01 
Donna  Potter:    University  Dancer 

Covers  a  basic  modern  dance  warm-up  technique  and  learning  movement  patterns.    Emphasis 
is  on  control,  kinesthetic  awareness,  and  enjoyment  of  moving  through  space  to  music.    No 
previous  experience  required,  only  a  desire  and  commitment  to  learn.    Section  1 :    Three 
weeks,  Monday-Thursday,  10-11:15  a.m.,  $30.   Section  2:    Three  weeks,  Monday-Thursday, 
6:30-7:45  p.m.,  $30. 

Developing  Consulting  Sl<itls   WS02 

Robert  C.  Hawley:    Ed.D.;  Consultant  in  Education  and  Management 

For  educational  and  organizational  consultants,  and  those  interested  in  developing  consulting 
practices  in  education,  organizational  development,  or  tTie  helping  professions.    Offers  activi- 
ties and  guidelines:    assessing  needs,  providing  resources,  structuring  risks,  giving  feedback, 
uncovering  blocks  to  effective  collaboration,  and  determining  appropriate  task  and  mainte- 
nance ratios.    Demonstrates  avenues  to  creative  problem  solving  such  as  brainstorming,  syn- 
ectics,  and  lateral  thinking;  techniques  for  decision-making  such  as  cost-benefit  analysis,  risk- 
reward  ratios,  and  decision  charting;  and  group  procedures  such  as  role-playing,  simulations, 
revealed  difference  surveys,  and  leaderless  discussion  groupings.    Recommended  readings: 
R.  Hawley,  J'ls/t/e  Exploration  Through  Role  Playing;  R.  and  I.  Hawley,  Developing  Human 
Potential;  R.  Likert,  The  Human  Organization.    Three  weeks,  Wednesday,  6:30-9:30  p.m.,  $18. 

Sign  Language  and  Finger  Spelling:    Beginning   WS03 
Stanley  Patrie:    Teacher  of  the  Deaf 

Manual  communication  as  used  by  most  deaf  people  in  this  country.    Includes  a  brief  history 
of  the  use  of  the  language  of  signs,  background  information  on  deafness  and  how  it  affects 
those  who  have  been  born  deaf  or  lost  their  hearing  later  in  life.    Students  converse  with 
totally  deaf  people,  including  the  instructor,  who  is  also  deaf.    Required  text:    Lottie  Rieke- 
hot.  Talk  to  the  Deaf,  Gospel.    Three  weeks,  Monday  and  Wednesday,  7-9:30  p.m.,  $30. 

Developing  Creative  Learning  Games:    What  To  Do  With  Your  Child  On  A 
Rainy  Day   WS04 

Eleanor  Ashton  and  Maxine  Markson:    Ed.D.  Candidates;  specialists  in  early 
childhood  education 

Focuses  on  the  creation  of  learning  games  and  centers  for  children  under  six  that  will  support 
and  extend  the  development  of  mathematical  and  reading  readiness  skills,  scientific  concepts, 
gross  and  fine  motor  abilities  and  aesthetic  and  social  sensibilities  of  the  preschool  child. 
Participants  use  materials  that  are  found  in  the  home  to  develop  educational  games  and  cen- 
ters.   Provides  a  relaxed  and  informal  environment  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  that  "work" 
with  young  children.    Two  weeks,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  7-9  p.m.,  $18.    Workshop  begins 
January  11. 

Making  Games  for  Your  Classroom   WS05 
Joyce  Davis:    Resource  Teacher 

Elementary  school  children  really  like  to  play  games  which  are  an  excellent  way  to  take  the 
boredom  out  of  necessary  drill.    This  "hands-on"  workshop  helps  teachers  create  math  and 
reading  games  for  the  classroom.    Emphasizes  skill  continuums  and  task  analysis  of  the 
games.    Recommended  reading:    Edco  Reading  and  Learning  Center,  A  Practical  Guide  to 
Creating  Reading  Games.    Expenses  are  $3.    Three  weeks,  Wednesday,  7-9  p.m.,  $14. 


Pottery   WS06 

Frederic  A.  Englander:    Potter 

Techniques  of  the  potter's  wheel,  glazes,  clay  chemistry  and  handbuilding.    Stoneware  clay 
and  glazes  are  fired  in  a  reduction  atmosphere  to  cone  10.    Includes  opportunity  to  fire 
eight  pots.    Additional  pots  may  be  fired  for  a  minimal  fee.    Expenses  are  $5.    Three  weeks, 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  7:30-9:30  p.m.;  Saturday,  10  a.m.-12  noon,  $54. 

Basic  Folk  Guitar  Finger-Style   WS07 
Vincent  Mitchell:    Guitarist 

Guitar  care,  tuning,  picl<ing  technique,  notereading,  basic  chording,  basic  quitar  theory,  tabla- 
ture,  back-up  picking,  capo,  picking  styles,  one  private  lesson,  listening  session,  and  song 
swap.    Songs  traditional  and  by  Woody  Guthrie,  Tom  Paxton,  Leonard  Cohen,  Paul  Simon. 
"Sing  Out!"  magazine  articles.    Access  to  guitar  necessary.    Three  weeks,  Monday,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  7-9  p.m.,  $38. 


Writing  for  Yourself   WS08 
Nancy  Thayer:    M.A.;  Writer 

Deals  intensively  with  the  use  of  words  for  self-dlsoJVBry,  self<reation,  and  self-therapy.  Il- 
lustrative readings  from  famous  diaries  and  letters.  Games  and  exercises  in  word  choice  and 
use  to  help  us  find  ourselves;  games  and  exercises  in  word  control  to  help  us  form  ourselves. 
Three  weeks,  Saturday,  9  a.m.-12  noon,  $19. 

Conflict  Resolution   WS09 

Jack  J.  Rosenblum:   J.D.,  Yale;  Ed.D.  Candidate 

Skills  dealing  with  conflict  in  creative  and  nourishing  ways.    Explores  intra-  and  inter-personal 
conflicts  and  develops  strategies  to  resolve  them  in  a  way  that  creates  bonds  and  trust  rather 
than  resentment  or  suspicion.    Uses  role-play,  guided  fantasy,  structured  experiences  and 
feedback;  includes  inevitable  personal  conflicts  and  attempts  to  resolve  them.    Learn  to  enjoy 
and  bask  in  the  warm  glow  that  comes  from  having  resolved  a  conflict  successfully.    Recom- 
mended reading:    George  Bach,  Creative  Aggression.    Saturday  and  Sunday,  January  22  and 
23,  1977,  9  a.m.-5  p.m.,  $65. 

Self-Defeat  and  Self-Realization   WS10 
John  Barbaro:    M.Ed.;  Ed.D.  Candidate 

Self-defeating  behaviors  are  those  habits  and  personal  patterns  of  living  that  impede  the 
achievement  of  one's  goals.    Workshop  systematically  isolates  those  behaviors  and  their  dif- 
ferent aspects.    Underlying  motives  are  outlined  and  workable  alternatives  are  discussed. 
Recommended  readings:    A.  Lakein,  How  ro  Get  Control  of  Time  and  Your  Life;  M.  Schiff- 
man,  Gestalt  Self  Therapy;  S.J.  Warner,  Self-Realization  and  Self-Defeat.    Three  weeks, 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  7-9:30  p.m.,  $34. 

Creative  Analysis— An  Introduction   WS11 

Penny  Horowitz:    M.A.T.,  History;  Ed.D.  Candidate 

Creative  Analysis  uses  words  to  solve  problems.    Students  become  acquainted  with  principles 
of  thinking  as  they  relate  to  language  usage  and  have  the  opportunity  to  practice  various  prob- 
lem-solving techniques  such  as  qualification,  classification  and  analogy.    These  and  others  are 
studied  and  then  put  together  to  create  a  general  approach  to  solving  problems  of  all  kinds. 
Recommended  reading:    Samson  and  Upton,  Creative  Analysis.    Three  weeks,  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  7:30-10  p.m.,  $31. 

Dreams  and  Dream  Interpretation— A  Jungian  Approach   WS12 
Steven  Bengis:    Counselor  and  Therapist 

Introduces  basics  of  Jungian  depth  psychology.    In  addition  to  exploring  basic  theory,  dis- 
cusses the  analysis  of  dreams  using  dream  examples.    Non-experiential  workshop,  but  students 
will  be  asked  to  keep  a  dream  journal  for  their  own  use.    Recommended  reading:    Whitmont, 
A  Symbolic  Quest.    Three  weeks,  Monday  and  Thursday,  7:30-9:30  p.m.,  $24. 

The  Tarot:    An  Introduction  to  its  Psychology  and  Symbolism   WS13 
Paul  R.S.  Zelley:    M.A.;  M.Div. 

Basic  techniques  of  meditation  using  the  archetypal  Tarot  card  symbols.    The  Tarot  trumps 
may  be  viewed  as  keys  that  unlock  an  individual's  personal  unconscious  to  lead  to  a  greater 
awareness  of  the  spiritual  or  higher  self.    Detailed  analysis  of  the  Tarot  symbols  and  their  re- 
lationship to  everyday  life.    Discussions  consist  of  a  history  of  the  Tarot,  modern  profane 
practices,  such  as  fortune  telling,  and  current  misconceptions.    Students  make  Tarot  cards. 
Expenses  are  $3.50  for  cards.    Three  weeks,  Tuesday,  6:30-9:30  p.m.;  Saturday,  9  a.m.- 
12  noon,  $36. 

The  Family:    A  Study  of  Women  and  Children  in  Fiction   WS14 
Leah  B.  Glasser:    M.A.;  Ph.D.  Candidate 

Analysis  of  approaches  to  marriage  and  the  family  in  fiction,  especially  as  they  concern  the 
treatment  of  children  and  the  status  of  women.    A  three  week  seminar  for  the  person  who 


seeks  an  understanding  of  the  confusing,  often  anxiety-producing  roles  we  fulfill  as  members 
of  a  marriage  or  family  and  how  the  psychological  effects  of  these  roles  are  expressed  in 
fiction.    Examines  the  guilt  and  anxiety  which  naturally  result  in  the  consciousness  of  a 
woman  or  child  growing  up  in  a  hostile,  role-oriented  world.    Focus  is  on  only  one  or  two  of 
the  following  recommended  readings:    C.  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre;  E.  Bronte,  Wutherin^  Heights; 
Woolf ,  Mrs.  Dalloway.    Three  weeks,  Monday  and  Wednesday,  7-9:30  p.m.,  $36. 

A  Crash  Course  in  Basic  Photography   WS15 
Richard  Barrel!:    Photographer 

Discusses  cameras  and  lenses  and  related  equipment.    Pictures  shot  tiTe  first  week.    Next 
comes  processing  the  film  and  preparing  contact  prints.    The  final  Saturday  the  negatives 
are  printed.    Each  person  acquires  a  sense  of  photography  and  at  least  one  fine  print.    Ex- 
penses are  $5-$20.   Three  weeks,  Saturday,  9  a.m.-12  noon,  $18. 

Basic  Calligraphy  (The  Art  of  Hand  Lettering)    WS16 
Valerie  Aston:    Freelance  Calligrapher 

Concentrates  on  the  basic  italic  alphabet.    If  there  is  time,  advanced  alphabets  will  be  intro- 
duced.   Class  is  small  to  allovy  as  much  individual  attention  as  needed.    Expenses  are  $2. 
Three  weeks,  Monday  and  Wednesday,  7:30-10  p.m.,  $37. 

Cartoon  Art   WS17 

Brian  Turner:    Cartoonist 

Development  of  style  and  technique  in  graphics,  and  story-telling  in  comics  and  cartooning. 
Differences  explained  among  political,  underground,  gag,  parody,  and  strip.    Includes  history 
and  recent  technical/artistic  developments.    Use  of  tools,  marketing,  with  some  attention  to 
animation  and  children's  book  illustration  as  requested  by  participants.    Art  equipment  costs 
will  vary  according  to  needs  of  individual.    Recommended  reading;    Hamm,  Cartooning; 
Robinson,  Comics;  Steranko,  History  of  the  Comics,  Vol.  I,  II.    Three  weeks,  Monday, 
7-10  p.m.,  $18. 

Print  Collecting  and  Appreciation   WS18 
Leslie  Kramer:    M.F.A.,  Printmaking 

Designed  for  those  who  would  like  to  collect  art  on  a  modest  budget.  Lecture-discussions 
on  what  to  look  for  when  buying  an  original  print.  Visits  to  a  local  museum  or  gallery  un- 
cover the  range  of  artwork  in  this  area.  Topics  covered  include  the  difference  between  etch- 
ing, lithography  and  serigraphy;  what  determines  the  value  of  an  original  print;  and  care  and 
display.  One  Saturday  afternoon  field  trip  to  be  arranged.  Recommended  reading:  Zigros- 
ser,  A  Guide  to  the  Collecting  and  Care  of  Original  Prints.  Three  weeks,  Saturday,  10  a.m.- 
12  noon,  $17. 

Woodcut  Printing   WS19 

Betsy  Morris:    M.F.A.  v 

Introduction  to  the  design  and  construction  of  woodblocks.    Use  of  hand-printing  methods 
to  produce  prints  in  black  and  white.    Demonstration  and  explanation  of  color  methods  in 
woodblock  printing.    Emphasis  on  exploitation  of  the  wood  as  a  print  medium.    Expenses  are 
$10-$15.    Three  weeks,  Saturday,  9  a.m. -12  noon,  $18. 

Busy  Person's  Approach  to  Patchwork   WS20 
Victoria  Olivo:    Designer 

The  use  of  patchwork  in  making  quick,  inexpensive  changes  in  one's  hpme  and  clothing  in 
minimum  amount  of  time.    Includes  patchwork  quilts  that  can  be  sewn  in  two  weeks;  pillows, 
pot  holders,  samplers,  and  other  small  color  spots  for  the  home;  and  application  of  calico  on 
clothing  using  recycled  material  such  as  denim.    Knowledge  of  sewing  machine  necessary. 
Three  weeks,  Tuesday,  7-9  p.m.,  $12. 


Small  Woodlot  Management  WS21 

Charles  Thompson:    Graduate  Student,  Forestry 

Basic  concepts  of  forest  ecology:  wood  as  a  fuel,  woodlot  management  for  sawlogs,  fuelwood, 
wildlife  habitat.  Relevant  techniques  of  measurement.  Saturday  afternoon  visits  to  area  wood- 
lots.   Three  weeks,  Monday  and  Wednesday,  7:30-9  p.m.;  Saturday,  1-4  p.m.,  $36. 

Identification  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  WS22 
Charles  Thompson 

Identification  of  native  trees  and  shrutis  of  the  Amherst  area.   The  tree  as  a  life  form.    The 
forest  environment  and  basic  concepts  of  woods  ecology.   Saturday  morning  field  sessions. 
Expenses  are  $3.25.   Three  weeks,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  7:30-9  p.m.;  Saturday,  9  a.m.- 
12  noon,  $36. 

Dry  It-You'll  Like  Iti   WS23 

Merriiee  Koplowitz:    B.A.,  Nutrition;  Car|>enter 

Basic  carpentry  skills  are  used  to  dry  foods  as  a  means  of  preserving  with  minimum  energy 
input  and  maximum  flavor  and  nutrient  retention.    Each  student  constructs  a  sturdily  built, 
well  designed  unit  requiring  only  solar  energy  to  operate.    The  solar  food  unit  dries  16-20 
pounds  of  fruits  or  most  vegetables  at  one  time.    A  comparable  drier  would  cost  at  least 
$100  to  buy.    I^terials  required  to  build  it  cost  about  $50.    Men  and  women  with  no  pre- 
vious carpentry  experience  or  skills  are  encouraged  to  participate.    Recommended  reading: 
McMillian,  Dry  It-YouV  Like  It!    January  3,  1977,  7:30-8:30  p.m.;  January  15,  16,  22,  23, 
1977,  10  a.m.-S  p.m.,  $51 . 

Little  Kid  and  Big  Kid  Terrarium  and  Bottle  Garden  Construction  WS24 
Susan  Roy:    Certified  Arboriit;  Horticulturist 

Both  adults  and  children  are  invited  to  bring  their  plants  and  containers  for  a  workshop  on 
the  mini-environment— planting  technique,  and  the  after-care  of  the  terrarium.    Some  sand 
.  painting  will  be  demonstrated.    Planting  done  in  a  tx>ttle  will  be  shown.    Saturday,  January 
22,  1977,  9-11  a.m.,  $4. 

WilUamsburg^tyle  Colonial  Arrangements:    How  to  Collect  and  Preserve  Local 
Herbs  and  Plants  WS25 
Susan  Roy 

Discusses  native  herbs  and  weeds  suitable  for  collecting  and  drying.    Particular  harvest  times 
and  best  drying  methods  are  included,  along  with  a  look  at  the  best  garden  flowers  to  grow 
for  dried  arrangements.   Students  design  and  complete  a  dried  arrangement.    Materials  will  be 
provided  and  are  Included  in  the  workshop  fee.    Bring  scissors,  wirecutters,  florist  tape  and 
wire.  Saturday,  January  8,  1977,  9  a.m.-12  noon,  $18. 

Seminar  in  Massachusetts  Special  Education  Law-Chapter  766  WS26 
Daniel  A.  Burke:    Doctoral  Student;  Special  Education  Supervisor 

f^eview  of  the  legal  process  involved  in  Chapter  766  prior  to  the  delivery  of  special  education 
services  by  public  school  systenru.    Preparation  for  and  participation  in  sample  core  evaluation 
team  meetings.  Provides  skills  in  how  to  critically  evaluate  educational  plans  and  monitor  the 
progress  of  the  pupil.    Discussion  of  the  special  education  resources  which  are  available  to 
support  the  Student  with  special  needs,  teachers,  administrators,  parents,  and  ancillary  per- 
sonnel. Three  weeks,  Saturday,  9  a.m.-12  noon,  $18. 

Theatrical  Lighting:    Basic  WS27 

James  MacRostie:    Production  Stage  Manager,  Fine  Arts  Center 
Lewis  E.  Louraine.  Jr.:   Stage  IVbnager,  Fine  Arts  Center 

Fundamentals  of  theatrical  lighting:    how  to  develop  a  light|plot,  hang,  circuit,  focus  and  gel 
the  lights.    Includes  types  of  dimmer  systems  and  lighting  equipment.   Three  weeks,  Tuesday, 
7-10  p.m.,  $18. 
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Theatrical  Lighting:    Advanced   WS28 

James  MacRostie  and  Lewis  E.  Louraine 

Theory  of  lighting,  lighting  instruments,  electricity  and  color.    Lecture  and  demonstration. 
Three  weeks,  Thursday,  7-10  p.m.,  $18. 

Technical  Production   WS29 

Lewis  E.  Louraine,  Jr.  and  Michael  Van  Dyke:    Assistant  Technical  Director, 
Amherst  College 

An  overview  of  the  technical  aspects  of  theater  from  reading  the  play  through  design  and 
construction  to  striking  the  show.    Discussion  and  demonstration  of  skills  and  techniques. 
Sources  of  materials  and  information  on  how  to  locate  and  cajole  jtheatrical  supplies.  Three 
weeks,  Monday,  7:30-10  p.m.,  $15. 

Basic  Carpentry  WS30 
James  MacRostie 

Acquaints  the  student  with  basic  carpentry  techniques  for  either  the  stage  or  home.    In- 
cluded are  r^air  and  maintenance  and  proper  use  of  home  power  tools.    Expenses  are  $10. 
Three  weeks,  Wednesday,  7-10  p.m.,  $18. 

Managing  Yourself  Creatively  WS31 
Hal  Portner:   M.Mus.;  Ed.D.  Candidate 

An  activity -oriented  weekend  designed  to  acquaint  participants  with  some  imaginative/practical 
ways  to  organize  their  time  and  themselves.  The  sessions  immerse  each  class  member  'n  a  sys- 
tematic involvement  with  life  goals,  behavior  patterns,  listening  skills,  decision-making  tech- 
niques, and  a  potpourri  of  related  issues.  Dress  comfortably,  bring  a  notebook  and  a  bag  lunch. 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  January  Sand  9,  1977,  10a.m.-3  p.m.,  $21. 
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ARTS  EXTENSION  SERVCE 

The  Arts  Extension  Service  is  a  community  development  program  which  works  to  meat  the 
needs  of  continuing  education  in  the  arts.  One  objective  of  the  AES  is  to  help  develop  effective 
and  self-sufficient  community  arts  organizations. 

Activities  include:  consulting  services  in  technical  and  management  problems;  workshops 
in  community  arts  management  and  group  dynamics;  projects  servicing  the  arts  interests  and 
needs  of  older  people,  inner  city  people,  rural  communities  and  other  special  interest  groups; 
maintenance  of  the  Arts  Directory,  a  listing  of  regional  artists;  a  series  gf  arts  seminars  and 
conferences;  a  booking  referral  service  for  artists;  Communities  to  Campus,  a  program  aimed 
at  making  UMass/Amherst  campus  events  more  available  to  communities,  and  "The  New 
England  Artists  Festival  and  Showcase",  which  brings  the  art  and  preformance  talent  of 
Western  Massachusetts  together  for  a  major  two-day  celebration 

Arts  Festivals' and  Special  Events  WS32 
Seminar  leaders  to  be  announced 

How  to  put  on  an  arts  festival:   planning,  booking,  budgeting,  funding,  promoting,  presenting, 
hosting,  and  evaluating  the  event;  the  artists'  point  of  view;  use  of  case  exannples;  how  to  make 
the  occasion  edifying,  profitable,  and  enjoyable;  possible  spin-offs,  special  events  and  themes. 
Saturday,  January  22, 1977,9  a.m.-5  p.m.,  $15  (lunch  included). 
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The  following  information  mustbe  provided  before  your  application  can  be  processed. 


Name 


Home 
Address 


LAST  NAME 


FIRST  NAME 


D 


NUMBER  &  STREET 

CITY 

ne" 

Home     ■ 
Tel. 

Area  Code 

If  No  Phone,  Write  "No 

V 

Workshop  No. 

Sm 

:tio 

n 

Day 

I    'M'-Male      1 — I 
J   'F'-Female  | [ 


STATE       ZIPCO.DE 

Business 

Phone 


Age  __^ 
Marital  Status  --, 


Area  Code       If  No  Phone,  Write  "N 


'Alternative 
(phoice  No. 


2. 

Alternative 
Choice  No. 

•Alternative 
Choice  No. 


D 
D 

D 
D 

D 
D 


Tim* 


•Alternative  Choice— In  event  of  cancellation  or  over  anrollmant,  your  second  choice.  TOTAL  CREIT 

" TOTAL  COST  OF  CR HI 

FOR  COMMUNITIES  IN  ACTION  WORKSHOPS  ONLY: 


/Uorkshop  No. 

1 

^ 

? 

[^ 

1 

4 

u 

<i 

1               1 

1           1 

6. 

^      3 

Date 


Time 


TOTAL  COMMUNITIES  \t 


Please  add  total  cott  of  Credit-Free  Workshops  to 
Communities  In  Action  Workshops  fees 


TOTAL  AMOUN 


V\/ll\ITERSESSiaiM  1977 


OPTIONAL:   Your  answers  to  these  questions  will  guide  us  in  planning  future  workshops.  The 
information  will  be  confidential  if  you  choose  to  answer. 

1 .    How  did  you  find  out  about  these  workshops? 


2.   What  other  workshops  would  you  like  to  have  offered?  . 


3.  Occupation: 

4.  Are  you  a  student?  . 


.^ Full  time  D         Part  time  D 

Full  time  D     Part  time  D         Where? 


5.   Have  you  taken  a  CE  Workshop  before?  . 


Ei] 


E  WORKSHOP  FEES       $ 

EGISTRATION  FEE       S       5.00 

lEE  WORKSHOPS      $ 


Fee 


M  WORKSHOP  FEES       $, 


AND  ENCLOSED      $. 


FULL  PAYMENT  MUST  ACCOMPANY 
MArL  REGISTRATION 

Make  checks  payable  to: 
Division  of  Continuing  Education,  AE77-5 

Send  to: 

Credit-Free  Workshops,  AE77-5 
Division  of  Continuing  Education 
P.O.  Box  835 
Amherst,  MA  01002 


OFFICE  USE  ONLY 

AE77-5 

Total  Amount  Due   $ 

Amount  Received     $ 

I      [      Cash 

I      I      Check  No 

I      I      S.C.F.W. 

Received  By 

Date  Received 

Comments: 


COMMUNITIES  IN  ACTION 

Communities  In  Action  is  a  new  program  designed  to  meet  some  of 
ttie  training  needs  of  community  organizations.   This  series  of  stiort,  in- 
tensive and  inexpensive  wor/isiiops  is  intended  for  board  members,  staff 
and  volunteers  of  citizen  councils  and  non-profit  community  organiza- 
tions of  all  types.   Instructors  for  each  of  the  three-hour  workshops  are 
practitioners  with  both  theoretical  knowledge  and  practical  experience 
in  the  topic  area.  After  spending  fust  a  few  hours  in  the  classroom,  par- 
ticipants can  return  to  their  organizations  bringing  with  them  new  skills 
and  ideas.    The  registration  fee  for  Communities  In  Action  workshops 
has  been  waived  as  a  service  to  communities  and  their  organizations. 

Communities  In  Action  and  other  training  workshops  can  be  offered 
by  your  organization  in  your  own  community.  For  information  please 
contact  Stan  Rosenberg,  (413)545-3420. 

To  register,  please  read  the  general  information  on  pages  1  and  2,  and 
fill  in  the  registration  form  in  the  center  fold  of  this  catalog.  Or  register 
in  person  in  the  Lobby  of  Hills  House  North,  UMass/Amherst. 


Accountability  Organizing— How  To  Do  It   WS35 

Greg  L.  Speeter:    Community  Organizer/Representative,  Holyoke-Chicopee 
Council  for  Children 

Describes  a  method  of  holding  elected  officials  (be  they  student  council  representatives, 
school  committee  members,  state  representatives,  etc.)  accountable  to  the  stated  concerns 
of  a  constituency.    Workshop  is  based  on  the  successes  and  failures  of  the  "Children's  Cam- 
paign, '74."    Workshop  process  includes  building  a  "citizens  platform"  (through  public 
hearings  and  community  organization  techniques);  determining  candidate  commitment  to  the 
platform;  developing  a  report  card  for  the  candidate's  responses  to  the  platform  and 
methods  of  holding  the  elected  candidate  accountable,  through  group  pressure,  to  his/her 
commitments.    Monday,  January  3,  1977,  7-10  p.m.,  $5. 

Setting  Up  Resource  Systems   WS36 

Robert  L.  Lynch:    Consultant,  Arts  Extension  Service,  Division  of  Continuing 
Education 

In  every  type  of  social  art  or  other  service  situation,  effective  services  can  be  rendered  only 
after  an  effective  resource  and  Information  system  has  been  developed.  This  workshop  ex- 
plores, through  round  table  discussion,  types  of  resource  systems,  pros  and  cons  of  resource 
tools,  creating  a  self-sustaining,  inexpensive  information  flow  and  methods  of  gathering,  keep- 
ing, updating  and  distributing  information.  Legal  ramifications,  competition  and  individual 
problems  are  included.    Tuesday,  January  4,  1977,  7-10  p.m.,  $5. 

Over-Simplified  Accounting   WS37 

Caron  H.  Van  Gilder:    M.A.,  Arts  Administration;  Consultant,  Arts  Extension. 
Service,  Division  of  Continuing  Education 

A  microcosmic  accounting  workshop  for  small  organizations.   Simplified  budgeting,  setting 
up  income  and  expense  accounts,  an  overview  of  bookkeeping,  financial  reporting  and  how 
to  control  budgets.    For  organizations  with  budgets  of  $10,000  to  $200,000.    Wednesday, 
January  5,  1977,  7-10  p.m.,  $5. 
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The  Planning  Process-Management  by  Objectives  WS38 

Donna  J.  Stephenson:   Consultant,  Arts  Extension  Service,  Division  of 
Continuing  Education 

Using  a  results-oriented  system,  develops  a  working  understanding  of  the  fundamentals  of  ob- 
jectives; what  they  are  and  why  we  care  about  them.  .Participants  learn  to  articulate  objec- 
tives which  reflect  the  purpose  of  an  organization.    These  objectives  can  be  used  for  planning 
or  re-defining  programs  and  evaluating  program  progress.    It  is  recommended  that  this  work- 
shop be  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  .Long-Range  Planning  and  Evaluation  Workshops. 
Thursday,  January  6,  1977,  7-10  p.m.,  $5. 

Organizing  Community  Dialogue  WS39 

Stan  Rosenberg  and  Lin  Riotto:   Coordinators,  Great  Decisions  Program,  Divi- 
sion of  Continuing  Education 

Using  the  Great  Decisions  Program  as  a  model,  workshop  focuses  on  developing  skills  re- 
quired to  launch  a  community  discussion  program.   Subjects  include  choosing  the  material, 
identifying  constituencies  and  potential  participants,  marketing  the  program,  organizing  the 
discussion  environment,  collaboration  among  community  organizations  and  facilitating  dis- 
^ssion.    Participants  can  expect  to  learn  skills  that  are  applicable  to  types  of  community 
jfforts  other  than  discussion  programs.    Saturday,  January  8,  9:30  a.m.-12'noon,  FREE. 

The  Pblitics  and  Economics  of  Human  Services-Who  The  Helping  Profession 
Helps  WS40 

Greg  L.  Speeter,  Community  Organizer/Representative,  Hoiyoke-Chicppee 
Council  for  Children' 

Lecture/discussion  covers  roles  and  functions  of  various  human  service  agencies;  their  effect 
or  lack  of  effect  on  "clients",  providers,  politicians  and  corporate  leaders;  and  alternative 
rrwthods  of  providing  services  or  preventing  problems.    Monday,  January  10,  1977,  7-10  p.m., 
$5. 

Improving  PR  and  Media  Coverage  for  Your  Organization  WS41 
Robbie  Gordon:    Free  Lance  Writer,  Journalist,  Graphic  Artist 

Focuses  on  how  to  write  press  releases  so  the  press  won't  bury  your  story;  how  to  create  in- 
terest in  your  group;  quick,  inexpensive  and  effective  methods  of  publicity  (including  promo- 
tional campaigns,  leaflets  and  newsletters,  and  the  utilization  of  free  public  access  media 
forums).    ^'Major  thrust  is  on  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  publicity  and  on  viewing  your  organization 
from  the  press'  perspective,    it  is  recommended  that  this  workshop  be  taken  in  conjunction 
with  The  Written  Word  and  Production  of  Publications.    Tuesday,  January  11,  1977, 
7-10  p.m.,  $5. 

Long-Range  Planning  WS42 

Nan  S.  Levinson:    Consultant,  Arts  Extension  Service,  Division  of  Continuing 
Education 

Introduction  to  long-range  planning  as  a  management  tool;  case  study  will  be  used  to  learn 
techniques  such  as  brain-storming,  force  field  analysis,  flow  charts  and  responsibility  charts. 
Practical  application  to  community  organizations  will  be  stressed.    It  is  recommended  that 
this  workshop  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  those  on  objectives  and  evaluation.    Wednesday, 
January  12,  1977,  7-10  p.m.,  $5. 

Evaluating  Community  Programs  WS43 

Norma  Friedman:    Director,  Kulturama,  Inc.  (non-profit  community  arts 
organization  in  Holyoke) 

Focuses  on  the  theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of  community  program  evaluation.    Intro- 
ductory workshop  is  geared  toward  the  volunteer  or  administrator  who  is  programming  in 
his/her  community,  be  it  educational,  recreational,  social,  etc.    Evaluation  techniques  dis- 
cussed with  emphasis  on  theory  rather  than  the  specifics  of  each  technique.    Emphasizes  idea 
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of  evaluation  as  a  continuous  process  with  suggestions,  exercises,  discussion  and  a  bibliogra- 
phy.   It  is  reommended  that  this  workshop  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  those  on  Long- 
Range  Planning  and  Management  by  Objectives.  Thursday,  January  13, 1977,  7-10  p.m.,  $5. 

The  Written  Word    WS44 

Nan  Levinson  and  Bob  Lynch:    Consultants,  Arts  Extension  Service,  Division 
of  Continuing  Education 

Participatory  workshop  for  those  who  have  difficulty  writing  for  organizational  purposes;  in- 
cludes "how  to's"  of  letter  writing,  press  releases,  proposals,  brochures  and  reports.    Critique 
method  also  employed.    Participants  are  urged  to  bring  samples  of  their  work.    It  is  recom- 
mended that  this  workshop  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  Improving  Media  and  PR  Coverage 
for  Your  Organization  and  Production  of  Publications.    Monday,  January  17,  1977,  7-10  p.m., 
$5. 

'They"-Recruiting  and  Placing  the  Volunteer  WS45 

Donna  J.  Stephenson:    Consultant,  Arts  Extension  Service,  Division  of  Con- 
tinuing Education 

Using  discussion  and  role  play  as  a  base,  participants  examine  the  process  of  recruitment  in- 
cluding interviewing  skills.    Workshop  addresses  the  skills  necessary  to  resolve  problems. 
Tuesday,  January  18,  1977,  7-10  p.m..  $5. 

How  To  Put  Together  A  "Yellow  Pages"  for  Social  Change  WS46 

Greg  L.  Speeter  and  Robbie  Gordon:    Co-Organizers,  Holyoke-Chicopee  Area 
Children's  Yellow  Pages 
A  group  of  citizens  assembled  a  "Children's  Yellow  Pages",  an  easy-to-read  102-page  analy- 
sis of  children's  problems,  listing  of  resources  and  plans  for  citizen  involvement  to  prevent 
children's  pitiblems.  Workshop  describes  how  to  assemble  a  yellow  pages  on  any  topic  and 
how  to  mobilize  a  community  around  various  problems.  Includes  developing  a  constituency, 
data  gathering,  issue  building,  organization  of  the  manual,  layout  and  graphics,  distribution, 
methods  of  utilizing  constituency  in  action  organizing.    Wednesday,  January  19,  1977, 
7-10  p.m.,  $5. 

DIALOGUE     T? 

A  LOW  COST,  HIGH  QUALITY  RESOURCE 
FOR  INDIVIDUALS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS 

Dialogue  '77  offers  a  series  of  options  which 
provide  the  opportunity  to  discuss  issues  of  so- 
cial concern.  These  issues  include  questions  of 
community,  leadership,  the  American  Revolu-I 
tion  and  freedom.  A  reading  and  discussion  for- 
mat structures  six  of  the  workshops  while  the 
viewing  and  discussion  of  a  film  structures  the  i 
other  nine  workshops.   The  approach  is  lively,  | 
informal,  non-academic,  and  is  planned  to  in- 
terest people  from  various  walks  of  life  and  en- 
gage them  in  discussions  of  current  social  issues. 
For  additional  information  contact  Dialogue 
'77,  Division  of  Continuing  Education,  314 
Hills  House  North,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  MA  01002,  phone  (413)  545-3420. 


Productipn  of  Publications  WS47 

Lorraine  Bogartz:    Coordinator-,-  Continuing  Education  Bulletins 
Robbie  Gordon:  Free  Lance  Writer,  Journalist,  Graphic  Artitt 

Presents  skills  useful  in  producing  publications  for  the  purposes  of  informing  a  target  audi- 
ence and  communicating  with  some  precision  both  verbally  and  graptiically.    Includes  prepar- . 
ation  of  copy,    design  and  layout,  and  working  with  printers.   Some  focus  on  how  to  save 
money,  and  on  how  to  get  the  job  done  without  getting  bogged  down  in  details  such  as 
color  choices,  use  of  expensive  camera  work  or  impossible  deadlines.   Thursday,  January  20, 
1977,  7-10  p.m.,  $5. 

SCHOOL  COMMHEE  WORKSHOPS 

The  following  school  committee  workshops  comprise  a  pilot  program  designed  in  consulta- 
tion with  Western  Massachusetts  School  Committee  members  and  others  who  are  closely  in- 
volved with  the  governance  of  public  schools.    The  series  will  provide  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
school-related  issues  in  the  context  of  Western  Massachusetts  communities  with  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  effectiveness  of  school  committees.    The  panel  members  for  each  workshop  are 
practitioners  who  are  involved  with  school  and  public  policy  decisions  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

Each  of  the  workshops  costs  $8.   If  all  five  workshops  are  registered  for  with  the  registra- 
tion form  in  the  center  of  this  catalog,  a  special  reduced  rate  of  $35  is  the  total  cost.   (For 
school  committee  chairpersons,  the  cost  is  $32.)  Groups  registering  for  the  whole  series  of  five 
workshops  may  send  a  different  representative  to  each  of  the  five  workshops  if  they  wish.   Those 
registering  for  the  series  at  a  reduced  rate  should  use  the  following  title  and  number: 

Workshop  VI  All  Five  School  Committee  Workshops  WS53 

Workshop  I    Role  of  Chairperson;  School  Committee  Relationship  With  Superin- 
tendent  WS48 

The  conduct  of  meetings,  agenda  preparation,  the  open  meeting  law,  conflict  of  interest  law. 
Discussion  of  the  working  relationship  between  the  School  Committee  and  Superintendent, 
and  the  evaluation  of  the  performance  of  the  Superintendent.    Tuesday,  January  11,  1977, 
7-10  p.m.,  $8;  special  to  chairpersons  of  school  committees  for  this  workshop  only,  $5. 

Workshop  II    Fiscal  Autonomy,  Budgets,  Finances  WS49 

Fiscal  autonomy  of  school  committees  in  Massachusetts,  understanding  of  budgets,  mechan- 
ics of  budget  hearings,  the  problems  of  making  financial  decisions  in  inflationary  times,  and 
the  facts  of  state  reimbursement.    Thursday,  January  20,  1977,  7-10  p.m.,  $8. 

Workshop  III    Personnel  Decisions,  Public  Participation,  Controversy   WS50 

Focuses  on  laws  and  decisions  related  to  appointment,  tenure  and  dismissal  of  personnel; 
presents  ways  of  providing  for  public  participation  in  the  formulation  of  school-related  deci- 
sions; discusses  controversy  and  new  directions.    Saturday,  January  29,  1977,  9  a.m.-  12 
noon,  $8. 

Workshop  tV    Collective  Bargaining  and  Contract  Administration   WS51 

Emphasizes  a  variety  of  ways  of  organizing  for  the  School  Committee  side  of  negotiations, 
as  well  as  coping  with  legal  language  and  knowing  when  you  need  outside  help.   Focuses 
on  grievances  and  grievance  procedures.    Saturday,  February  5,  1977,  9  a.m.-12  noon,  $8. 

Workshop  V   School  Committees  and  the  State;  Special  Education,  Sources  of 
Help  for  School  Committees   WS52 

Covers  relationship  between  School  Committees  and  the  Department  of  Education,  and 
School  Committees  and  the  Legislature.    Emphasizes  the  costs,  limits  and  uncertain  areas  of 
Special  Education.    Includes  information  on  sources  of  help  available  to  School  Committees. 
Wednesday,  February  16,  1977,  7-10  p.m.,  $8. 
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CREDT  COURSE 

GENERAL  INFORMATDN 


ADMISSIONS 

Any  person  who  has  graduated  from  high  school  or  who  has  a  certificate  of 
General  Educational  Development  is  entitled  to  enroll  in  undergraduate  courses 
offered  by  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education  at  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts/Amherst.  The  Division  assumes  that  the  student  will  accurately  assess  his 
or  her  ability  to  take  a  college  level  course.  It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to 
observe  prerequisities  for  individual  courses.  Enrollment  does  not  imply  accept- 
ance into  a  degree  program. 

In  accordance  with  University  policy,  University  of  Massachusetts  students  un- 
der academic  suspension  or  academic  dismissal  may  not  enroll  in  credit  courses 
offered  by  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education. 

Courses  taken  during  WIntersession  will  appear  on  the  student's  transcript  as 
Fall  1976  credit. 

SCHEDULE 

Credit  courses  will  begin  on  Monday,  January  3  and  end  Saturday,  January  22. 
January  14  is  a  holiday  and  classes  will  not  be  held. 

REGISTRATION 

To  register  by  mail  for  credit  courses  simply  remove  and  complete  the  form 
printed  on  the  inside  of  the  WIntersession  catalog  cover.  Mail  registration  form 
and  full  remittance  to: 

Division  of  Continuing  Education 

AE  77-5 

P.O.  Box  835 

Amherst,  MA  01002  ' 

Make  checks  payable  to  Continuing  Education,  AE  77-  5.  All  registrations 
must  Include  a  $5  registration  fee,  charged  once.  Deadline  for  mail  registration 
Is  December  22  postmark.  Mall  registrations  will  be  confirmed  by  return  mall  late 
In  December.  Room  assignments  will  be  included  in  mail  confirmation.  Class  sizes 
are  limited,  so  register  early. 

To  register  in  person  for  credit  courses  come  to  the  Continuing  Education  Rec- 
ords Office  In  the  lobby  of  Hills  House,  UMass/Amherst.  Office  hours  are: 

Monday-Thursday  8:30  a.m. -7  p.m. 

Friday  8:30  a.m.-5  p.m. 

Saturday  10  a.m. -1p.m. 

(Closed  holiday  weekends) 

Phone:   545-3653. 
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FEES  &  EXPENSES 

The  course  fee  for  each  three  credit  course  is  $105.  Massachusetts  residency 
does  not  affect  the  course  fee.  Any  other  course  fees  are  as  stated  in  the  course 
description. 

Course  fee  (for  a  three  credit  course)  $105 

Registration  fee  $     5 

(charged  once  and  not  refundable  unless  course  is 
canceled) 
Change  of  program  fee  $     2 

(charged  for  each  change  recorded) 
Laboratory  fee— assessed  after  beginning  of  course.  Fee  varies  and 
is  indicated  in  the  course  description. 
Refund  Schedule 

January  3-January  7     ,  50%  refund 
After  January  7  NO  REFUND 

Financial  Aid— Only  those  students  who  have  received  financial  aid  during  the 
'fall  semester,  1976,  will  be  considered  for  financial  aid  during  Wintersession.  Those 
eligible  and  interested  should  give  their  names  to  Joan  Eignor,  100A,  Hills  North, 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  MA  01003. 

(CHANGE  OF  PROGRAM 

Students  wishing  to  make  changes  in  their  programs  must  formally  notify  the 
I  Division  in  writing  of  all  Adds,  Drops,  and  Withdrawals.  Failure  to  use  proper  pro- 
cedure could  result  in  an  "F"  being  recorded  as  a  final  grade.  Intent  to  audit  or 
use  the  pass/fail  option  is  considered  a  change  of  program. 

Deadlines  for  Program  Changes— For  three  week  credit  sessions,  program  change 
ddeadlines  are  determined  on  a  proportional  basis.  After  classes  begin,  students  wish- 
ing to  add,  drop,  audit  or  use  the  pass/fail  option  must  secure  approval  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  Continuing  Education,  Hills  North. 

OTHER  IMPORTANT  INFORMATION 

Cancellations— Continuing  Education  courses  are  funded  solely  by  student  fees. 
I  In  the  event  that  instructional  costs  cannot  be  met,  any  course  may  be  canceled  at 
tthe  discretion  of  the  Division.  Students  who  are  affected  by  a  course  cancellation 
vwill  be  notified  by  mail.  Students  not  wishing  to  enroll  in  an  alternative  course  will 
rreceive  a  full  refund. 

In  the  event  of  severe  weather  conditions  or  other  emergencies,  it  may  be  neces- 
ssary  to  cancel  classes.  Announcements  will  be  made  over  local  radio  stations. 

The  Division  reserves  the  right  to  cancel,  add,  or  combine  sections  of  courses 
lilisted  in  this  catalog  or  to  change  instructors  as  necessary. 

Textbooks  &  Parking— See  Credit-Free  General  Information,  page  1,  under 
"Reading  Material"  and  "Parking". 

NOTE:  Academic  information  contained  in  this  supplement  is  abbreviated.  Students  are  re- 
sponsible for  acquiring  the  general  information  contained  in  the  Spring  1977  Continuing  Edu- 
cation Catalog.  Necessary  academic  information  includes  explanations  of  UMass  credit,  tran- 
script requests,  degrees,  matriculation  policy,  core  requirements,  individualized  study,  auditing, 
and  the  pass/fail  option.  Catalogs  are  available  in  the  Continuing  Education  Records  Office, 
-Hills  House  Lobby,  UMass,  545-3653.  Mail-in  registrants  will  receive  a  catalog  by  return  mail. 
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CREDIT  COURSES 

All  courses  are  for  three  credits  unless  otherwise  noted  in  the  course  description. 

Basic  Studio  (Drawing  Emphasis)   (C) 

ART104A 

Introduction  to  visual  concepts  through  a  combination  of  formal  representations  an^  laboratory 
experience.   Emphasis  is  on  developing  understanding  of  divergent  points  of  view  In  art  rather 
than  the  development  of  skills  or  creative  accomplishments.   MTWTF,  9  a.m.-l  2  noon  and 
1-3  p.m. 

Basic  Studio  (Design  Emphasis)  (C) 

ART104B 

Introduction  to  visual  concepts  through  a  combination  of  formal  representations  and  laboratory  f 
experience.   Emphasis  is  on  developing  understanding  of  divergent  points  of  view  in  art  rather 
than  the  development  of  skills  or  creative  accomplishments.  MTWTF,  9  a,m.-1 2  noon  and 
1-3  p.m. 

Modes  of  Film  Communication 
COMSTU  190B 

Lecture,  discussion  and  film  screenings  provide  a  basic  introduction  to  the  nature  and  the 
several  functions  of  film,  and  an  examination  of  both  narrative  and  non-narrative  approaches 
to  film.   Basic  grounding  in  design  and  function  of  contemporary  film  forms.   MTWTF,  9  a.m.- 
12  noon.   Lab  fee:   $10. 

Advanced  Public  Speaking 
COMSTU  201 

Practical  communication.   For  students  who  want  to  go  beyond  the  General  Rhetoric  Program 
In  developing  their  ability  to  communicate  ideas.  Emphasis  on  one-to-group  communication. 
MTWTF,  1-3  p.m. 

Geology  and  Man  (E) 
GEOL105 

Evidence  for  selected  mineral-forming  processes;  minerals  in  industry;  developments  in  mineral 
research  and  technology;  geologic  considerations  in  such  engineering  works  as  mines,  founda- 
tions, tunnels,  waterways,  and  airfields.  MTWTF,  9  a.m.-l  2  noon.   Lab  fee:  $3. 

/ 
Development  of  American  Civilization,  1876  On  (C) 

HIST  151 
A  survey  of  the  American  national  growth.  Topics  covered  include  social  change,  immigration, 
and  the  emergence  of  industrial,  urban  society.   Includes  the  evolution  of  American  politics 
from  the  laissez-faire  ideas  and  limited  foreign  commitments  of  the  late  19th  Century  to  the 
nation's  present-day  welfare  state  and  global  diplomacy.  MTWTF,  9  a.m.-l  2  noon. 

Algebraic  Review 
MATH  101 

A  rapid  review  of  algebraic  manipulations  and  definitions  utilized  in  calculus.  Topics  include 
common  subsets  of  the  real  numbers;  sums,  products,  and  quotients  of  polynomials;  factoring, 
rational  expressions;  exponent  and  radicals;  linear  and  quadratic  equations;  radical  equations; 
linear  and  quadratic  inequalities;  equations  and  inequalities  involving  absolute  values.   MTWTF, 
9-10  a.m.   Credit:   1.  Course  fee:   $35. 

Analytic  Geometry  with  Elementary  Functions 

MATH  102 

An  introduction  to  the  function  concept  and  analytic  geometry.  Topics  include  relations 
.'and  functions;  one-to-one  functions  and  their  inverses;  linear,  quadratic,  and  other  polynomial 
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functions;  exponential  and  logarithmic  functions;  lines;  conic  sections.  Prerequisite:   IVIath  101. 
MTWTF,  11  a.m.-l  2  noon.  Credit:   1.  Course  fee:  $35. 

Precalculus  Trigonometry 
MATH  103 

I  An  introduction  to  trigonometry  covering  topics  considered  essential  for  standard  calculus. 
I  Topics  include  definitions  and  graphs  of  cosine,  sine,  tangent,  cotangent,  secant,  and  cosecant; 
'  essential  identities;  introductory  triangle  trigonometry.  Prerequisite:   IVIath  102.   MTWTF, 
•■  1-2  p.m.  Credit:   1.  Course  fee:  $35. 

'  Philosophical  Approaches  to  Science  (E) 
PHIL  240 

«  An  introduction  to  the  results  of  philosophical  analysis  of  scientific  practice,  and  the  bearing  of 
I  these  results  on  a  general  description  of  scientific  methodology.  MTWTF,  1  -3  p.m. 

Child  Behavior  and  Development  (D) 

PSYCH  260 

Psychological  development  of  the  child,  including  theories,  methods,  and  data  of  child  behavior 
studies.  Prerequisite:  Psych  101.  MTWTF,  9  a.m.-l 2  noon. 

Educational  Psychology  (D)  ^ 

PSYCH  301 

'Psychological  facts  and  principles  of  development,  learning,  and  measurement  as  applied  to 
leducational  situations.  Prerequisite:  Psych  101.  MTWTF,  1-3  p.m. 

Language  and  Writing  (B)  ' 

RHET100G 

How  words  and  styles  are  chosen  to  express  ourselves  and  our  world,  with  particular  attention 
to  the  written  language.  Varied  opportunities  for  written  expression  on  different  subjects  for 
different  purposes  and  audiences.  Emphasizes  responsible  choice  in  the  language  used  in  both 
academic  and  everyday  life.  MTWTF,  9  a.m.-12  noon. 

Conversational  Spanish 
SPAN  250,  2S1,  252,  253 

Directed  free  conversation.  Improves  the  students'  fluency  in  Spanish.   No  readings  required. 
Prerequisite:   Span  180/181  or  equivalent  speaking  ability.   NOTE:   None  of  the  conversation 
Spurses  can  be  taken  concurrently.  Span  250:   MTWTF,  9-10:30  a.m.  Span  251 :    MTWTF, 
t0-11:30a.m.  Span  252:  MTWTF,  10-1 1:30 a.m.  Span  253:   MTWTF,  11  a.m.-l 2:30  p.m. 
Credit  for  each:   1.  Course  fee  for  each:  $35. 

Lives  in  Tension:  Ida  Wells,  Emma  Goldman,  and  Agnes  Smedley 

[  WOST190Q 

^ing  the  autobiographical  writings  of  Ida  Wells,  Emma  Goldman  and  Agnes  Smedley,  explores 
flheir  re^lon$  for  becoming  political  activists.  Uses  the  political  writings  of  these  women  to 
ixplore  the  exact  nature  of  tension,  and  when  it  arises.  Considers  an  analysis  of  women's 
Oppression  and  the  more  general  analysis  of  a  people's  oppression.  MTWTF,  1-3  p.m. 


/! 

This  course  is  included  in  Wintarsatsion  programming  especially  for  University  Forestry 
miors.  Continuing  Education  students  may  register  only  with  the  written  permission  of  the 
mtruetor.  To  register  for  this  course,  all  students  must  come  in  person  to  the  Continuing  Ed- 
ition Re«»rd*  Office  in  the  lobby  of  Hills  House,  phone  545-3653. 
Ihnwnts  of  Forest  Mensuration 
1^  FOREST  226/525 

ilnsurement  of  trees,  stands,  and  forest  products;  practice  in  timber  estimating  and  log  scaling; 
^jlection  and  compilation  of  forest  inventory  data.  By  arrangement.  Lab  fee:  $10. 


NOTE:  Academic  information  contained  in  this  supplement  is  abbreviated.  Stu- 
dents are  responsible  for  acquiring  the  general  information  contained  in  tiM  Spring 
1977  Continuing  Education  Catalog.  Necessary  academic  information  includes 
explanations  of  UMass  credit,  transcript  requests,  degrees,  matriculation  policy, 
core  requirements,  individualized  study,  auditing  and  the  pass/fail  option.  Catalogs 
are  available  in  the  Continuing  Education  Records  Office,  Hills  House  Lobby,  UMast, 
545-3653.  Mail-in  registrants  will  receive  a  catalog  by  return  mail. 


We  live  in  a  society  that  has  always  depended  on  volunteers  of  different  kinds- 
some  who  can  give  money,  others  who  give  time,  and  a  great  many  who  freely 
give  their  special  skills,  full-time  or  part-time.  If  you  look  closely,  you  will  see 
that  almost  anything  that  really  matters  to  us,  anything  that  embodies  our  deepr 
est  commitment  to  the  way  human  life  should  be  lived  and  cared  for,  depends 
on  some  form— more  often  many  forms— of  voluntarism. 

—Margaret  Mead 

Designed  by  the  National  Center  for  Voluntary  Action  with  funds 
from  the  W.K.  Kellogg  Foundation,  Volunteer  Management  Work- 
shops concentrate  on  improving  the  quality  and  performance  of  volun- 
teer leadership  and  management.  The  workshops  were  designed  by 
practitioners  for  practitioners  and  consist  of  successful  techniques, 
strategies  and  methods  for  volunteer  management.  Participants  can 
expect  to  return  to  their  organizations  with  exciting  new  ideas  and 
skills  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  volunteer  experience  and  the  con- 
tribution volunteers  make  tow2U'd  the  meeting  of  organizational  goals. 

For  further  information  about  the  workshop  program,  contact  Stan  Rosenberg, 
Program  Coordinator,  at  314  Hills  House  North,  University  of  Kiassachusetts, 
Amherst,  MA  01003,  phone  (413)  545-3420. 
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<PQ>  University  off  Massachusetts 

Amherst 


The  Board  of  Trusf  ees 


Robert  M.  Abrams 
Holyoke 

Gregory  R.  Anrig,  ex  officio 
Boston 

Stephen  G.  Breyer 
Cambridge 

Sylvia  Buiack 
Boston 

Bruce  R.  Carlson 
North  Adams 

Catherine  Forbes  Clark 
Dorchester 

Theresa  Conti 
Allston 

Edmund  J.  Croce 
Worcester 

Paul  Cronin 
Amherst 

Daniel  Dennis 
Boston 


Ogretta  V.  McNeil 
Worcester 

Ruth  Morgenthau 
Waltham 

Robert  Okin,  ex  officio 
Boston 

Michael  S.  Dukakis,  ex  officio 
Boston 

Nancy  B.  Eddy,  ex  officio 
Amherst 

Johathan  E.  Fielding,  ex  officio 
Boston 

Robert  D.  Gordon 
Boston 

Joseph  P.  Healey 
Burlington 


Gavin  D.  Robertson 
Worcester 

Carolyn  C.  Rowland 
Osterville 

Alan  Shaler 
Easthampton 

Eriine  Shearer 
Boston 

Robert  J.  Spiller 
Boston 

Frederick  S.  Troy 
Boston 

Frederic  Winthrop,  Jr.,  ex  officio 
Boston 

Robert  C.  Wood,  ex  officio 


Officers  of  the  Board 

Chairman Joseph  P.  Healey 

President Robert  C.  Wood,  ex  officio 

Treasurer Kenneth  W.  Johnson,  ex  officio 

Secretary Gladys  Keith  Hardy 

Assistant  Secretary Dorothy  K.  Eichel 


The  University 


Founded  in  1863,  the  University  of  Massachusetts  is  one  of 
66  land  grant  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  states 
providing  public  education,  research  and  service.   The  Univer- 
sity campus  in  Amherst,  situated  on  1,100  acres  in  the  pic- 
turesque Connecticut  River  Valley,  has  approximately  24,000 
students  and  is  served  by  a  $200  million  Physical  Plant.  The 
University  has  continually  expanded  to  meet  the  growing  needs 
of  the  Commonwealth.  The  University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Boston  opened  in  1 965  and  currently  enrolls  approximately 
7,000  students.   Inaugurated  in  the  fall  of  1970,  the  new  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  Medical  School  in  Worcester  opened 
its  teaching  hospital  in  1975. 

At  Amherst,  a  broad  and  continuous  program  is  provided  by 
the  undergraduate  schools  and  colleges,  the  Graduate  School 
and  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education.   Basic  units  are  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  College  of  Food  and  Natural 
Resotlrces,  and  the  Schools  of  Business  Administration,  Edu- 
cation, Engineering,  Health  Sciences,  and  Physical  Education. 
The  University  also  has  a  voluntary  Army  and  Air  Force  R.O. 
T.C.  programs,  an  active  Phi  Beta  Kappa  chapter,  and  more 


than  400  student  organizations.   Numerous  centers,  bureaus 
and  institutes  actively  serve  the  Commonwealth  in  such  fields 
as  government  research,  labor  relations,  natural  resources,  and 
popultion. 

The  University  has  joined  Amherst,  Hampshire,  IVlt.  Holy- 
oke, and  Smith  Colleges  in  a  Five-College  cooperative  pro- 
gram, developing  numerous  academic  programs,  offering 
opportunities  for  course  interchange  to  students,  as  well  as 
operating  a  radio  station  and  offering  lectures,  special  courses 
and  inter-library  loans. 

The  University  has  had  an  active  Summer  Session  since 
1909  and  summer  study  is  a  long  tradition  in  Amherst. 
In  addition  to  the  many  credit-bearing  courses,  the  Univer- 
sity has  also  expanded  the  educational  program  to  include 
a  full  schedule  of  conferences  and  institutes,  a  credit-free 
workshop  series  offered  by  the  Division  of  Continuing 
Education  and  cultural  events  sponsored  by  many  campus 
agencies  including  the  Arts  Extension  Service,  the  Student 
Activities  Office  and  the  Fine  Arts  Center. 
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This  Summer  Session  catalog  was  produced  in  the  Publications  Office  at  Hills  House  North,  UMass/Amherst 

Editing  and  Coordination/Lorraine  Bogartz 

Graphics  and  Production/Susan  Black  and  Ann  Pierson 


The  University  of  Massachusetts  is  a 
member  of  the  North  American  Associa- 
tion of  Summer  Sessions. 


Factors  of  race,  color,  sex,  age,  religion, 
national  origin  or  handicap  are  not  con- 
sidered in  the  admission  or  treatment  of 
students  or  in  employment,  in  accordance 
with  federal  and  state  laws. 


The  University  of  Massachusetts  is  fully 
accredited  by  the  New  England  Associa- 
tion of  School  and  Colleges. 


The  family  educational  rights  and  privacy 
act  (public  law  93-380)  allows  students 
and  former  students  at  educational  insti- 
tutions access  to  educational  records  kept 
on  them,  and  protects  basic  privacy  of 
these  records.  The  law  does  not  apply 
to  applicants  for  admission.  A  list  of  the 
types  of  records  maintained  by  the  uni- 
versity, where  they  are  kept,  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  them,  who  has  access  to 
them,  and  what  it  will  cost  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  those  records,  is  available  from 
the  Admissions  Office  in  Whitmore  Ad- 
ministration Building,  the  Continuing 
Education  Registrar,  Hills  North,  and 
many  other  locations  across  campus. 
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CAIENDAR 


F  Session 

FIRST  SESSION 

SIX  WEEKS 

MAY  24  THROUGH  JULY  6 


Friday,  May  13 

Deadline  for  advance  mail  registration 
Monday,  May  23 

Walk-In  Registration,  Evening  Courses  ONLY 

5-7  p.m.,  Whitmore  Building 
Tuesday,  May  24 

Walk-In  Registration,  All  Courses 

9a.m.-1  p.m.,  Boyden  Gym 
Tuesday,  May  24 

Evening  classes,  F  Session,  begin 

Evening  classes  follow  Monday  class  schedule 
Wednesday,  May  25 

Day  classes,  F  Session,  begin 
Monday,  May  30 

Holiday,  no  classes 
Wednesday,  June  1 

End  ADD/DROP  period 

Last  day  to  sign  up  for  pass/fail  and  audit  options 
Wednesday,  June  8 

End  of  "W"  and  "DR"  period  (withdraw  with  record) 
Monday,  July  4 

Holiday,  no  classes 
Wednesday,  July  6 

Evening  classes  follow  Monday  class  schedule 
Wednesday,  July  6 

Last  day  of  classes 

F  Session  Refund  Schedule 

May  25-June  1  60% 

June  2-June  8  20% 

After  June  8  NO  REFUND 


.3 


S  Session 

SECOND  SESSION 

SIX  WEEKS 

JULY  11  THROUGH  AUGUST  18 


X  Session 

EXTRA  SESSION 

COURSES  OF  VARIABLE  LENGTH  AND 
STARTING  DATES 


Tuesday,  June  28 

Deadline  for  advance  mail  registration 
Thursday,  July  7 

Walk-In  Registration,  All  courses 

9  a.m. -1  p.m.,  Whitmore  Building 

5-7  p.m.,  Whitmore  Building 
Monday,  July  11 

All  classes,  S  Session,  begin 
Friday,  July  15 

End  ADD/DROP  period 

Last  day  to  sign  up  for  pass/fail  and  audit  options 

Friday,  July  22 

End  "Wand  "DR"  period  (withdraw  with  record) 

Thursday,  August  18 
Last  day  of  classes 

S  Session  Refund  Schedule 

July  11 -July  15  60% 


July  18-July  22 
After  July  22 


20% 

NO  REFUND 


X  SESSION  COURSES  BEGINNING 
MAY  24  THROUGH  JULY  10 

Friday,  May  13 

Deadline  for  advance  mail  registration  for  those  X  Session 

courses  that  begin  before  July  1 1 
Tuesday,  May  24  , 

Walk-In  Registration  for  X  Session  courses  beginning 

before  July  1 1 

9a.m.-1  p.m.,  Boyden  Gym 

X  SESSION  COURSES  BEGINNING  JULY  1 1  OR  AFTER 

Tuesday,  June  28 

Deadline  for  advance  mail  registration 

Thursday,  July  7 

Walk-In  Registration 

9  a. m.-l  p.m.,  Whitmore  Building 

All  add/drop,  withdrawal,  pass/fail  and  audit  deadlines  for 
X  Session  courses  will  be  determined  on  a  proportional  basis. 
See  "Course  Changes"  under  Registration  Information. 


X  Session  Refund  Schedule 


REGISTER  EARLY 
AND  EASILY 
REGISTER  BY 


/MAIL 


Three-week  courses 

During  the  first  five  class  days 

50% 

After  the  fifth  class  day 

NO  REFUND 

Twelve-wdek  courses 

During  the  first  five  class  days 

80% 

The  6th  through  10th  class  day 

60% 

The  1 1th  through  15th  class  day 

40% 

After  the  15th  class  day 

NO  REFUND 

ALL  OTHER  VARIABLE  LENGTH  COURSES  ON  A 

PROPORTIONAL  BASIS 

FOR  STARTING  DATES  OF  INDIVIDUAL  X  SESSION 
COURSES  PLEASE  SEE  THE  SCHEDULE  OF  CLASSES 
ON  PAGE  37. 


TOWfiRD 

TomoRRoyy  fair 


JUNE24,  25,  26 

The  Toward  Tomorrow  Fair  is  a  three-day  event  featuring  speakers,  exhibitors 
and  presenters  in  futuristics,  alternative  energy,  conservation,  social  action, 
medical  technology,  and  human  liberation.    It  is  designed  to  inform  individuals 
of  the  many  options  and  future  possibilities  which  will  shape  decisions  and 
directions  for  the  next  century.   Toward  Tomorrow  will  present  major  addres- 
ses by  distinguished  public  figures,  over  300  exhibits  and  presentations,  as 
well  as  panels,  debates,  workshops,  and  entertainment.   Come  to  the  Fair- 
it  will  be  an  experience  to  be  remembered. 

For  further  information  contact  Toward  Tomorrow,  105  Hills  House  North, 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  MA  01003. 


WHO  CAN  REGIS fER? 


Any  person  who  has  graduated  from  high  school  or  who 
has  a  certificate  of  general  educational  development  is  en- 
titled to  enroll  in  undergraduate  courses  offered  through 
the  Summer  Session  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts/ 
Amherst.  The  University  assumes  that  the  student  will 
accurately  assess  his  or  her  ability  to  take  a  college  level 
course.   It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  observe  pre- 
requisites for  individual  courses. 

University  of  Massachusetts  undergraduate  students 
under  Academic  Suspension  for  the  Fall  1977  semester  are 
not  relieved  of  the  necessity  to  take  a  semester  off  from 
the  University  because  they  have  taken  courses  in  the 
Summer  Session.  The  suspension  is  still  operative  for 
the  fall  semester. 

The  University  invites  superior  high  school  students 
to  begin  their  college  education  immediately  upon  grad- 
uation by  enrolling  in  the  Summer  Session.   For  the 


highly  motivated  student,  perhaps  already  convinced 
that  his/her  formal  education  will  require  graduate  or 
professional  studies,  an  early  start  may  save  valuable 
time.  Similarly,  students  in  financial  need  may  find  it 
less  expensive  to  complete  their  undergraduate  education 
in  less  than  four  years.  Summer  Session  attendance  can 
substantially  reduce  the  time  necessary  to  obtain  a  Bach- 
elor's degree. 

A  Bachelor's  degree  is  normally  required  for  admis- 
sion to  graduate  level  courses  unless  otherwise  specified 
in  this  catalog  or  unless  written  permission  to  enroll  is 
obtained  following  counsel  with  the  teaching  faculty 
member. 

Enrollment  allows  a  student  to  take  courses,  but  does 
not  imply  acceptance  into  a  degree  program  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts. 


HOW  TO  REGIITER 


Advance  registration  will  be  arranged  for  persons  sub- 
mitting their  Summer  Session  registration  form  by  the  mail 
registration  deadline  appropriate  for  the  desired  session. 
Course  registrations  and  scheduling  will  be  handled  on  a 
first  come-first  served  basis.  Although  every  effort  is  made 
to  accommodate  scheduling  requests,  the  University  cannot 
guarantee  enrollment  in  a  particular  course  section.   Early 
application  will  help  to  ensure  a  preferred  schedule  and  will 
enable  the  student  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  attending  Walk- 
In  Registration. 

TO  REGISTER  IN  ADVANCE  SUBMIT  A  REGISTRA- 
TION FORM  BY  MAIL  WITH  FULL  PAYMENT  TO: 

UMass  Summer  Session 

Post  Office  Box  835 

Amherst,  MA  01002 
A  registration  form  is  included  in  this  catalog  and  may 
also  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar's  Office,  213  Whitmore 
Building;  from  the  Graduate  School,  A245,  Graduate  Re- 
search Center;  from  the  Summer  Session  Office,  247  Whit- 
more Building;  or  from  the  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion, Hills  House  North,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Am- 
herst, MA  01003. 

ADVANCE  REGISTRATION  PROCEDURE 
REGISTERING  BY  MAIL 

1 .  Review  and  select  courses  from  this  Summer  Session  Catalog. 

2.  Complete  Summer  Session  registration  form.   Use  schedule 
line  numbers  and  section  numbers  given  in  the  Schedule  of 
Classes  on  page  37.   Pay  particular  attention  to  the  letter  codes 
indicating  the  session  (F,  S  or  X)  in  which  the  courses  are 
being  offered. 

3.  Students  currently  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
(Undergraduate,  Graduate,  Continuing  Education  or  Boston 
branch)  should  include  their  current  student  identification 


number  in  the  appropriate  section  on  the  registration  form. 

4.  Mail  form  and  full  payment  (excluding  lab  fees)  to  UMass 
Summer  Session,  P.O.  Box  835,  Amherst,  MA  01002,  keeping 
in  mind  deadlines  for  advance  registration  as  listed  below. 

5.  Course  changes  received  prior  to  the  advance  registration 
deadlines  will  be  processed.   If  received  later  than  the  deadline, 
the  student  must  make  the  course  change  at  Walk-In  Registra- 
tion. 

6.  All  fees,  with  the  exception  of  lab  fees,  must  be  paid  in 
full  at  the  time  of  registration. 

7.  Advance  registrations  will  be  confirmed  by  return  mail 
during  the  week  prior  to  the  beginning  of  F  Session  and  the 
week  prior  to  the  beginning  of  S  Session.   Confirmation  will 
be  mailed  to  the  student's  local  mailing  address  if  it  is  an 
off-campus  address,  otherwise  to  the  student's  permanent 
home  address. 

Deadlines  for  Advance  Mail  Registration 

Fri.,  May  13  F  Session  classes  beginning  May  24  or  25 

Fri.,  May  13  X  Session  classes  beginning  before  July  11 

Tues.,  June  28       S  Session  classes  beginning  July  1 1 

Tues.,  June  28       X  Session  classes  beginning  July  1 1  or  after 

Walk-In  Registration 


Dates 

Session 

Location 

Monday 

F  Session,  evening 

Whitmore  Building 

May  23 

classes  only 

5-7  p.m. 

Tuesday 

F  Session,  all  classes  be- 

Boyden Gym 

May  24 

ginning  May  24  or  25 
X  Session,  all  classes  be- 
ginning before  July  1 1 

9a.m.-1  p.m. 

Thursday 

S  Session,  all  classes  be- 

Whitmore Building 

July  7 

ginning  July  1 1 

9a.m.-1  p.m. 

X  Session,  all  classes  be- 

and  5-7  p.m. 

ginning  July  11  or  after 


Independent  Study,  Special  Probiems,  Thesis  and  Dissertation 
Credit 

1.  Undergraduates  contemplating  Independent  Study  (385,  386 
or  UWW)  during  the  Summer  Session  or  graduate  students  con- 
templating Special  Problems,  Thesis  or  Dissertation  work  must 
obtain  the  permission  of  the  appropriate  department  heads  and/ 
or  advisors. 

2.  Complete  Summer  Session  registration  form  using  the  space 
designated  Thesis,  Dissertation,  Special  Problems  and  Indepen- 
dent Study  Only.    Schedule  line  numbers  will  be  available  at 
the  appropriate  departmental  offices  and  at  the  Summer  Ses- 
sion Office,  247  Whitmore  Building.   (A  student  who  fails  to 
register  properly  for  such  work  will  not  receive  an  identification 
card  and  is  not  entitled  to  use  University  facilities  during  the 
Summer  Session.) 

3.  Payment  must  be  made  in  full  at  the  time  of  registration. 
University  tuition  rates  (not  Summer  Session  course  fees) 
will  apply  to  all  Special  Problems,  Thesis,  Dissertation  and 
Independent  Study  registrations.  See  Expenses. 

4.  Independent  Study,  Graduate  Special  Problems,  Thesis 
and  Dissertation  Credit  have  different  in-state  and  out-of- 
state  tuitions.  A  Certificate  of  Residence  must  be  on  file 
or  submitted  with  registration  for  students  applying  for  the 
in-state  tuition  rate.    A  certificate  of  Residence,  if  needed, 
may  be  obtained  at  the  Summer  Session  Office. 

5.  Students  may  register  for  Independent  Study,  Special 
Problems,  Thesis  and  Dissertation  any  time  before  the  end 
of  the  add/drop  period  for  the  S  Session,  July  15. 

EXPENSES 
Course  Fees 

Undergraduate:   $25  per  credit 
Graduate:   $40  per  credit 

Independent  Study,  Thesis,  Dissertation  and  Special 
Problems 

Undergraduate,  In-State:   $18.40  per  credit 
Undergraduate,  Out-of-State:   $77.50  per  credit 
Graduate,  In-State:   $25.80  per  credit 
Graduate,  Out-of-State:   $54.70  per  credit 

Summer  Services  Fee 

F  Session:  $39 
S  Session:  $39 
X  Session:   $6.50  per  week 

Additional  explanations  and  information  may  be  found 
alphabetically  under  General  Information. 


COURSE  CHANGES 

Students  wishing  to  add  or  drop  courses,  or  withdraw  from 
the  Summer  Session,  must  formally  notify  the  Summer  Session 
Office  in  writing  by  mail  or  in  person  during  regular  office 
hours.  Notifying  the  instructor  or  ceasing  to  attend  class  does 
not  constitute  official  withdrawal.    Failure  to  use  proper  pro- 
cedures could  result  in  an  "F"  being  recorded  as  a  final  grade. 
Students  dropping  courses  during  the  refund  period  will  receive 
refunds  only  if  proper  procedures  are  followed. 

Course  changes  may  be  made  at  Walk-In  Registration  or  at 
the  Summer  Session  Office  after  Walk-ln  Registration.  All  add 
and  drop  deadlines  listed  below  must  be  observed. 


To  change  course  registration  : 

1 .  Review  and  select  courses  from  this  Summer  Session  catalog. 

2.  Complete  Summer  Session  course  Add-Drop  form,  avail- 
able at  Summer  Session  Office,  247  Whitmore  Building. 

3.  When  adding  a  course,  secure  departmental  approval  signa- 
ture and  have  name  entered  on  class  roster  before  having  the 
Summer  Session  Office  review  the  form. 

4.  Submit  form  to  the  Summer  Session  Office  for  review  and 
approval. 

5.  Pay  any  remaining  bill  at  the  Bursar's  Office. 


ADD  PERIOD  DEADLINES 

Students  may  add  a  course  with  written  permission  of  the  in- 
structor through  the  first  week  of  classes  for  courses  of  six  or 
more  weeks  duration.*    For  "F"— First  Session— courses,  the 
deadline  is  June  1.   For  "S"— Second  Session— courses  the 
deadline  is  July  1 5.   "X"-Extra  Session-courses  of  at 
least  six  weeks  duration  follow  either  the  F  Session  deadline 
(if  classes  begin  prior  to  July  1 1 )  or  the  S  Session  deadline 
(if  classes  begin  July  1 1  or  after).    For  courses  of  less  than 
six  week  duration  see  section  below.* 

DROP  PERIOD  DEADLINES 

1.  All  students  may  drop  a  course  with  no  record  through  the 
first  week  of  classes  for  courses  of  six  or  more  weeks  duration.* 

F  Session  drop  deadline  is  June  1 . 
S  Session  drop  deadline  is  July  1  5. 
X  Session  on  a  proportional  basis. 

2.  Undergraduate  students  may  drop  a  course  with  a  "W"  and 
graduate  students  with  a  "DR"  from  the  first  week  to  a  period 
not  to  exceed  one-third  of  the  duration  of  the  course  for  cour- 
ses of  six  or  more  weeks.* 

F  Session  last  day  to  withdraw  is  June  8. 
S  Session  last  day  to  withdraw  is  July  22. 
X  Session  on  a  proportional  basis. 

3.  Undergraduates  who  drop  courses  after  the  first  one-third 
of  the  duration  of  the  course  will  receive  an  "F"  unless  a  retro- 
active withdrawal  ("W")  is  approved  by  the  Academic  Dean.* 
Graduate  students  who  drop  courses  after  this  period  will  re- 
ceive either  a  "WF"  (withdraw  failing)  or  a  "WP"  (withdraw 
passing). 

The  above  policy  applies  to  all  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  attending  the  Summer  Session. 


*IN  THE  CASE  OF  COURSES  OF  LESS  THAN  SIX  WEEKS 
DURATION,  ADD,  DROP,  AND  WITHDRAWAL  DEAD- 
LINES WILL  BE  DETERMINED  ON  A  PROPORTIONAL 
BASIS  BY  THE  INDIVIDUAL  ACADEMIC  DEAN.    VISIT- 
ING SUMMER  STUDENTS  AND  CONTINUING  EDUCA- 
TION STUDENTS  SECURE  APPROVAL  OF  THE  DIRECT- 
OR OF  SUMMER  SESSION,  WHITMORE  BUILDING. 


OVERLOAD  OF  CREDITS 

A  maximum  course  load  for  the  13-week  Summer  Session 
is  considered  to  be  12  credit  hours  of  University  work  for 
undergraduates,  and  nine  credit  hours  of  University  work  for 
graduate  students.   Students  who  wish  to  register  for  addi- 
tional credits  must  secure  approval  as  follows: 


Undergraduates 

1.  Undergraduates  pick  up  Summer  Overload  Request 
form  at  the  Registrar's  Office,  213  Whitmore  Building. 

2.  University  students  secure  a  signature  of  their  Aca- 
demic Dean;  previously  enrolled  Continuing  Education  stu- 
dents secure  signature  of  the  Continuing  Education  Direct- 
or of  Student  Services,  Hills  House  North;  visiting  students 
secure  signature  of  the  Director  of  Summer  Session,  247 
Whitmore  Building. 


3.   Return  form  to  Summer  Session  Registrar,  Whitmore 
Building. 

Note:   A  senior  graduating  in  summer  1977  or  January 
1 978  may  register  for  1 5  credits  without  extra  permission. 

Graduate  Students 

1.  Secure  approval  of  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies 
in  major  department. 

2.  Return  approval  to  Summer  Session  Registrar,  247 
Whitmore  Building. 


A  NEW  COURSE 

BRINGING  LITERATURE  ALIVE 


A  dramatic  and  rhetorical  approach  to  the  analysis  and  oral  performance 
of  prose  and  verse.  Available  for  both  UNDERGRADUATE  and 
GRADUATE  credit.  Basic  text:  ORAL  INTERPRETATION  (4th  edition) 
by  Charlotte  Lee. 

REGISTER  in  person  May  24  (F  Session)'  or  July  7  (S  Session)  or  mail  in  the 
convenient  registration  form  enclosed  in  the  1 977  Summer  Session  Catalog. 

FEES:   $25  per  credit  for  undergraduate  students  and  $40  per  credit  for  graduate 
students,  plus  a  $39  Summer  Services  Fee  per  session. 


First  Session 

July  7  8:00-10:00  pm 

And  all  day  Saturdays  July  9,  16,  23, 
30,  August  6  and  13. 


Second  Session 

May  24 8:00-10:00  pm 

And  all  day  Saturdays,  May  28,  June 
4,  11,  18,  25,  and  July  2. 


Theater  490A     3  credits 

TECHNIQUES  OF  ORAL  EXPRESSION 

presented  by  the  Department  of  Theater  and  designed  for  teachers  and  future  teachers. 

For  further  information,  write  or  phone  Professor  Doris  Abramson, 
distinguished  teacher  of  interpretation,  concert,  theater,  director,  and 
solo  performer,  at  the  Department  of  Theater,  1 1 2  Fine  Arts  Center, 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  MA  01003,  phone,  (413)  545- 
0338'.  Register  now;  enrollment  is  limited. 
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Continue  your  credit-free  learning  tiiis  summer.  Woricshops  will  be  offered  by 
UMass'  Division  of  Continuing  Education  during  the  same  two  six  week  sessions 
as  credit  courses  and  will  take  plape  in  the  evening  and  Saturday  mornings. 

The  workshops  are  intended  for  those  who  don't  need  academic  credit 

and  are  designed  to  expand  skills,  further  careers  or  improve  community  life. 

Some  workshop  topics  are:   Guitar,  Fiddle,  Modern  Dance,  Ballet,  Creative 
Movement,  Tap  Dancing,  Tennis,  Yoga,  Cartoon  Art,  Photography,  Pottery, 
Weaving,  Fingerspelling  and  Sign  Language,  Acupuncture  Massage,  Fitness 
for  Living— A  Guide  to  Better  Health  Care,  Real  Estate,  Home  Buyers  Work- 
shop, Managing  Yourself  Creatively,  Gravestone  Rubbings,  Buddhist  Insight 
Meditation,  and  Local  Flora. 

Credit-Free  Workshops  are  open  to  anyone  interested  in  learning  something. 
For  a  free  catalog  containing  complete  information  and  a  registration 
form  write  to: 

Credit-Free  Workshops 

Box  835 

Amherst,  MA  01002 

or  stop  by  the  Continuing  Education  Records  and  Registration  Office,< Hills 
House  Lobby  on  the  UMass  campus.  The  Credit-Free  Workshop  catalog  will 
be  available  in  April. 
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Advising 

General  academic  advising  will  be  available  to  Summer 
Session  students  from  College  and  School  undergraduate 
academic  advising  staffs. 


Appointments  are  not  necessary  in  all  cases,  but  are  recommended  in  order  to  ensure  prompt  attention.  Counseling 
staff,  hours,  and  locations,  as  well  as  telephone  numbers  are  listed  below. 


College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

James  W.  Shaw,  Julie  Berwald 
Machmer  E-20-E-24 
545-2191 

CASIAC  office  hours  are  Monday-Friday,  9  a.m. -4  p.m. 
Special  advising  for  summer  session  students  will  be 
available  Tuesday,  May  25  and  Friday,  July  8. 
School  of  Business  Administration 
Nelson  E.  Pion,  John  C.  Morand 
SBA211 
545-2852 
Monday-Friday,  8:30  a.m.-4:30  p.m. 

Division  of  Continuing  Education 

Joan  P.  Eignor,  Hills  House  North  100A 
545-3430 

Harry  F.  Neunder,  Hills  House  North  103 
545-3430 

Garrett  J.  McAuliffe,  Hills  House  North  101 
545-3430 

Advising  is  available  Monday-Thursday,  9  a.m.- 
7  p.m.,  and  Friday,  9  a.m. -5  p.m. 

School  of  Education 
Michael  G.  Schwartz 
School  of  Education  Building  125B 
545-2701 

Information  and  advice  on  teacher  certification 
programs  may  be  obtained— appointments  please. 
Hours  are  Monday-Friday,  9  a.m. -5  p.m.   The 
office  will  be  closed  on  those  days  when  summer 
counseling  for  new  students  takes  place. 


School  of  Engineering 
Melton  M.  Miller 
Engineering  East  210 
545-0302. 
Monday-Friday,  9  a.m. -5  p.m. 


College  of  Food  and  Natural  Resources 
William  Mellen,  Evonne  Morand 
Stockbridge  Hall  102 
545-2890  and  545-1969 
Monday-Friday,  8:30  a.m. -4:30  p.m. 
Most  regularly  enrolled  students  in  the  College 
are  assigned  faculty  advisors  in  their  chosen  majors. 
Supplementing  this  primary  advising  program  is  a 
central,  undergraduate  academic  counseling  center 
located  in  Room  102,  Stockbridge  Hall,  where  all 
students  may  acquire  general  information  about 
academic  programs  and  regulations,  and  may  seek 
assistance  with  specific  academically  related  problems. 

School  of  Health  Sciences 
Howard  Peters 
Public  Health  N231 
545-2177 
Monday-Friday,  9  a.m. -4  p.m. 

School  of  Physical  Education 
Margaret  A.  Coffey 

Boyden  224  ^ 

545-2338 
Hours  by  appointment. 


Auditing 


A  student  who  intends  to  audit  a  course  must  register  and 
pay  the  stated  fees.  A  student  may  not  change  from  graded 
status  to  audit  status  after  the  end  of  the  Add/Drop  Period. 
(See  Course  Changes  under  Registration  Information.)    Requests 
for  audit  status  should  be  submitted  to  the  Summer  Session 
Registrar,  247  Whitmore  Building. 


Cancellations 


All  University  Summer  Session  courses  are  funded  by  course 
fees.   In  the  event  that  instructional  costs  cannot  be  met  due 
to  underenrollment,  any  course  may  be  cancelled  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Summer  Session  Director.   Undergraduate  cour- 
ses are  subject  to  a  minimum  enrollment  of  15  students,  grad- 


no. 


uate  courses  to  10  students,  and  double  numbered,  undergrad- 
uate/graduate courses,  to  1  5  students. 

Students  who  are  affected  by  a  course  cancellation  due  to 
underenrollment,  and  who  do  not  wish  to  enroll  in  an  alterna- 
tive course  will  receive  a  full  refund  for  the  cancelled  course. 


Core 
Requirements 


Expenses 


Course  Fees 

Undergraduate:   $25  per  credit 
Graduate:   $40  per  credit 

NOTE:    Massachusetts  residency  does  not  affect  the  above 
course  fees. 


Courses  which  may  be  applied  toward  completion  of  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  core  requirements  are  designated  by 
a  capital  letter,  in  parentheses,  following  the  course  title: 
Rhetoric  (B);  Humanities  (C);  Social/Behavioral  Sciences  (D); 
Math/Natural  Sciences  (E). 


Credif 


Independent  Study,  Thesis,  Dissertation  and  Special 
Problems 

Undergraduate,  In-State:   $18,40  per  credit 
Undergraduate,  Out-of-State:   $77.50  per  credit 
Graduate,  In-State:   $25.80  per  credit 
Graduate,  Out-of-State:   $54.70  per  credit 

NOTE:  A  Certificate  of  Residence  must  be  on  file  or  be 
submitted  with  registration  for  students  applying  for  the 
In-State  tuition  rate.  A  Certificate  of  Residence  form  may 
be  obtained  at  the  Summer  Session  Office. 


All  courses  offered  in  the  Summer  Session  carry  degree 
credit  and  are  equivalent  to  courses  offered  at  the  University 
during  the  regular  academic  year  unless  specified  otherwise. 
Credits  obtained  in  these  courses  are  ordinarily  accepted  as 
transfer  credits  by  other  colleges  and  universities. 

Students  who  are  registering  for  graduate  level  work 
during  the  Summer  Session  and  who  desire  to  pursue  an 
advanced  degree  at  the  University  must  file  an  application 
for  admission  with  supporting  documentation  at  the  Graduate 
Admissions  Office.   Once  admitted  to  a  degree  program,  a 
student  may  transfer  a  maximum  of  six  graduate  credits  earned 
prior  to  admission  into  that  program. 


'I  '     Campus  Arts  Events  \\\ 

'//         Tours  of  Arts  Departments  &  Fncilities        \V 
'/    UMass  Artists  Performing  in  Your  Community   \\ 
/    Information  on  Area  Artists,  Courses,  Grants.  .  .  1  1 
For  help  concerning  just  about  anything  to  do  with 

the  Arts  in  western  Massachusetts,  I  I 
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Summer  Services  Fee 

F  Session:  $39 
S  Session:  $39 
X  Session:  $  6.50  per  week 

NOTE:   The  maximum  Summer  Services  Fee  charge  for  a  six- 
week  period  is  $39.  Do  not  pay  the  fee  twice  where  sessions 
overlap  (e.g.,  F  plus  X,  S  plus  X,  or  Independent  Study  plus 
F,  X,  or  S  courses). 

NOTE:   A  Summer  Services  Fee  of  $6.50  per  credit  is  required 
of  all  students  who  register  only  for  Independent  Study,  The- 
sis, Dissertation  or  Special  Problems.    Payment  of  the  Summer 
Services  Fee  entitles  the  student  ot  services  and  programs  provi 
provided  by  the  University  Health  Center,  Campus  Center  and 
Summer  Activities  Office.  A  valid  ID  will  be  issued  following 
payment. 


Laboratory  Fees 

Laboratory  fees  are  indicated  in  the  Schedule  of  Classes 
section  of  this  bulletin.  The  Summer  Session  Office  reserves 
the  right  to  add,  change  or  delete  laboratory  fees  when 
necessary.  Students  must  pay  laboratory  fees  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  class.   Do  NOT  include  this  fee  with  registra- 
tion payment. 

Fee  Waivers 

Valid  waivers  for  University  employees,  cooperating 
teachers,  state  and  community  college  faculty  and  Massa- 
chusetts veterans  may  be  applied  to  all  course  fees.   Fee 
waivers  apply  ONLY  to  course  fees  and  do  not  cover  the 
the  Summer  Services  Fee,  laboratory  fees  or  other  optional 
fees. 
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Fmandcil 
Assislance 


Financial  assistance  is  available  for  those  eligible  summer 
school  applicants  who  were  enrolled  during  the  Spring  '77 
semester  as  either  University  of  IVIassachusetts  students  or  as 
Continuing  Education  students.  Only  those  aid  applicants 
who  are  degree  candidates  in  good  academic  standing  with 
the  University,  and  who  will  be  registered  for  at  least  6  credits 
per  session  for  which  they  are  requesting  aid,  will  be  considered. 
Students  desiring  financial  aid  during  the  summer  session 
should  register  and  submit  the  summer  aid  application  by 
April  1.  Applications  for  summer  session  financial  aid  will  be 
available  by  February  14th  and  will  be  accepted  by  the  Fi- 
nancial Aid  Office  beginning  March  15th  when  the  Summer 
Session  course  catalog  will  be  available.   Continuing  Educa- 
tion students  should  pick  up  their  summer  aid  applications  at 
100  Hills  North  after  February  14th  and  return  them  to  that 
office  by  May  15,  1977. 


Grades 
&  Transcripts 


All  grade  reports  for  the  Summer  Session  will  be  mailed 
to  the  permanent  address  of  undergraduate  students  and  to 
the  local  address  o^ graduate  students.  The  mailing  will  be 
in  late  August  after  the  close  of  the  entire  Summer  Session 
and  transcripts  will  not  be  available  until  this  time.  Submit 
transcript  requests  to  the  appropriate  Records  Office  as 
indicated  below: 

A  permanent  record  of  courses  taken  in  the  Summer 
Session  will  be  maintained  by  the  following  administrative 
units: 

1 .  For  admitted  and  visiting  undergraduates  at  the  Am- 
herst campus:   Amherst  Undergraduate  Records  Office, 
213  Whitmore  Building. 

2.  For  admitted  and  visiting  graduate  students  at  the 
Amherst  campus  and  for  previously  enrolled  graduate 
Continuing  Education  students:   Graduate  Records  Office, 
Graduate  Research  Center. 

3.  For  admitted  Boston  campus  students:   Boston  Cam- 
pus Records  Office. 

4.  For  previously  enrolled  undergraduate  Continuing 
Education  students:   Continuing  Education  Records  Office, 
Hills  House  Front  Lobby. 


On-Cdrnpus 
Housing  Office 

University  residence  halls  will  be  available  to  students 
wishing  to  live  on  campus  during  the  Summer  Session.   In- 
formation and  applications  may  be  obtained  from  the  Summer 
Housing  Office,  920  Campus  Center, 

Residence  halls  will  be  open  for  occupancy  on  the  day 
immediately  preceding  registration. 

All  residence  hall  rooms  are  provided  with  basic  furniture, 
including  beds  and  mattresses,  desks,  desk  chairs,  lounge 
chair,  waste  baskets,  and  bulletin  boards.   Each  student  is 
responsible  for  providing  ashtrays,  pillows,  bed  linen,  blankets, 
and  towels.    Linen  service  may  be  obtained  by  contract  with 
a  private  linen  service. 


Do  you  know  the  difference  between  BASIC  and 
FORTRAN?   Between  KRONOS  and  COBOL? 
Summer  session  offers  several  courses  dealing 
with  the  use  of  computers  and  computer  lang- 
uages.  SBA  510  deals  with  general  business  prob- 
lems and  the  application  of  the  COBOL  language. 
BA  110  introduces  computer  languages  for  data 
processing  and  problem  solving.   COINS  122, 
201  and  501  complete  the  computer  picture  by 
covering  both  general  and  specialized  aspects  of 
computer  use. 

Get  to  know  computers.    Learn  to  speak  their 
languages. 
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University  Students 

Regularly  enrolled  Undergraduate,  Graduate,  Continuing 
Education  and  Boston  branch  students  may  obtain  a  Summer 
1977  validation  sticl<er  for  their  picture  identification  cards 
at  the  ID  Office,  Knowlton  House  Basement,  Monday  through 
Friday,  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  or  at  any  of  the  scheduled  Summer 
Walk-In  Registrations.  Students  are  required  to  pay  the  Sum- 
mer Services  Fee  and  must  present  either  their  summer  sched- 
ule card  or  the  stamped  copy  of  their  registration  form  as 
proof  of  registration. 

Visiting  or  New  Students 

Summer  visiting  or  new  students  may  have  pictures  taken 
for  temporary  summer  identification  cards  at  the  ID  Office, 
Knowlton  House  Basement,  Monday  through  Friday,  9  a.m.- 
to  4  p.m.,  or  at  any  of  the  scheduled  Summer  Walk-In  Regis- 
trations except  the  July  7,  5-7  p.m.  period.  Students  are  re- 
quired to  pay  the  Summer  Services  Fee  and  must  present 
their  summer  schedule  card  or  the  stamped  copy  of  their 
registration  form  as  proof  of  registration,  as  well  as  one  other 
form  of  indentification.  Students  who  have  not  registered  in 
advance  (Mail  Registration)  must  wait  24  to  48  hours  after 
completing  registration  for  the  assignment  of  a  student  number 
before  they  may  have  their  ID  picture  taken.   ID  cards  may 
be  picked  up  at  the  ID  Office  24  hours  after  having  the  pic- 
ture taken.  There  is  a  $1  charge  for  picture  ID  cards. 


Pailffngfit 
Buses 

Vehicles  presently  registered  in  the  Balanced  Transporta- 
tion and  Parking  System  may  park  in  their  assigned  lot  or 
any  edge  lot. 

Vehicles  that  are  not  registered  must  be  registered  with 
the  Transportation  and  Parking  Office,  Room  1,  Munson 
Hall;  office  hours  are  8:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  The  registration 
fee  is  $5,  and  enables  the  vehicle  to  use  all  edge  lots:   21, 
22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  31,  32,  34,  44,  46,  47,  48,  49,  50.   If 
an  individual  wants  to  register  a  vehicle  for  a  core  lot,  the 
cost  is  a  $5  registration  fee  plus  the  monthly  convenience 
fee  of  $3  for  a  core  lot,  and  $4.20  for  lot  71 . 

The  Student  Senate  Transit  Service  will  provide  regular- 
ly scheduled  free  bus  transportation  during  the  Summer 
Session.   It  is  anticipated  that  buses  will  serve  students  com- 
muting from  Belchertown,  South  Amherst,  North  Amherst, 
Sunderland,  South  Deerfield  and  points  in  between  on  all 
on  all  weekdays  when  classes  are  in  session.  Sufficient  buses 
will  be  scheduled  to  transport  students  to  the  campus  in  the 
morning,  to  outlying  points,  return  at  midday,  and  home  at  the 
end  of  the  day.   For  bus  service  information,  call  545-0056. 


A  regularly  enrolled  undergraduate  student  must  be  en- 
rolled for  six  credit  hours  during  the  Summer  Session  to  use 
his/her  pass/fail  option,  unless  he  or  she  is  an  Education  ma- 
jor. A  non-Education  major  taking  a  course  in  Education  may 
elect  one  other  outside  pass/fail  course.  Graduate  students 
wishing  to  use  the  pass/fail  option  should  consult  both  the 
Graduate  School  and  the  appropriate  academic  department. 
Pass/fail  requests  must  be  submitted  to  the  Summer  Session 
Registrar  by  the  end  of  the  Add/Drop  period.   (See  Course 
Changes  under  Registration  Information.) 

Pass/Fail,  School  of  Education 

All  courses  given  under  the  supervision  of  the  School  of 
Education,  both  graduate  and  undergraduate,  are  graded  on 
a  pass/fail  basis  only.  This  is  not  optional  on  the  part  of  the 
student  except  in  the  following  special  case.   Master's  Degree 
students  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  are  re- 
quired by  Graduate  School  policy  to  earn  18  graded  credits 
during  their  33-hour  Master's  program.  A  student  eligible 
to  receive  a  letter  grade  should  make  the  request  known  to 
the  instructor  early  in  the  semester  so  that  the  grade  may  be 
added  to  the  roster  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

Please  do  not  request  exceptions  to  the  pass/fail  policy. 
The  School  of  Education  understands  that  there  may  be  a 
number  of  institutions  which  simply  do  not  accept  the  pass/ 
fail  mark.   In  these  cases,  the  student  should  contact  the  in- 
structor and  request  a  letter  which  states  that  the  School  of 
Education  is  on  a  pass/fail  basis  but  indicates  what  the  grade 
would  have  been  if  the  student  had  been  taking  the  course 
for  a  letter  grade. 

If  further  information  is  desired  regarding  the  School  of 
Education  pass/fail  policy,  call  or  write  Michael  G.  Schwartz, 
125B  School  of  Education,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Am- 
herst, MA  01003,  phone  545-2701. 


Great  Decisions. 


413-545-3410 
A  community  discussion  program. 
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Physical 
Education 

A  $5  Physical  Education  Fee  entitles  the  student  to  use  all 
of  the  PE  facilities  (pool,  bowling  alley,  gym)  as  scheduled  by 
the  Physical  Education  Department.  A  locker  or  basket  may 
be  obtained  on  a  space-available  basis.  All  services  and  facili- 
ties are  regulated  by  the  Department  of  Athletics/lntramurals. 

Payment  of  the  fee  should  be  made  at  the  Bowling  Alley, 
1st  floor  Boyden  Gym,  where  a  Physical  Education  ID  will  be 
issued. 

nefund 
Schedule 


F  Session 

May  25-June  1 
June  2-June  8 
After  June  8 

S  Session 

July  11-July  15 
July  18-July  22 
After  July  22 

X  Session 


60% 
20% 
NO  REFUND 


60% 
20% 
NO  REFUND 


Three-week  courses 

During  the  first  five  class  days  50% 

After  the  fifth  class  day  NO  REFUND 

Twelve-week  courses 

During  the  first  five  class  days  80% 

The  6th  through  10th  class  day  60% 

The  1 1th  through  1  5th  class  day  40% 

After  the  15th  class  day  NO  REFUND 

ALL  OTHER  VARIABLE  LENGTH  COURSES  ON  A 

PROPORTIONAL  BASIS 

Texfbooks 

Most  textbooks  required  for  summer  classes  are  sold  at  the 
Textbook  Annex  located  on  the  top  floor  of  the  Physical 
Plant  Building.  Students  may  purchase  books  either  on  a 
cash  basis  or  with  checks,  provided  that  they  have  a  valid 
UMass  Summer  ID.   No  credit  cards  are  accepted. 

The  Textbook  Annex  hours  during  the  1977  Summer 
Session  are: 

9  a.m. -7:30  p.m. 

9  a.m. -4  p.m. 

CLOSED  FOR  INVENTORY 

9  a.m. -4  p.m. 

CLOSED -HOLIDAY 

9  a.m. -7:30  p.m. 

9  a.m. -4  p.m. 


May  24-26 

May  27 

May  31-June  3 

June  5-July  8 

July  4 

July  11-13 

July  14-Aug.  18 

The  Annex  is  CLOSED  ON  WEEKENDS. 


Veferans 
Affairs 


Veterans  are  eligible  to  receive  full-time  benefits  for  carry- 
ing a  minimum  of  five  credits  during  F  Session  (May  24  through 
July  6),  and  four  credits  during  S  Session  (July  1 1  through 
August  18).  If  a  veteran  takes  less  than  the  minimum  amount 
of  credits  for  full-time  status,  his/her  monthly  benefits  will  be 
adjusted  accordingly. 

Veterans  eligible  for  a  state  tuition  waiver  during  the  school 
year  may  be  eligible  for  a  tuition  waiver  for  summer  school. 

To  receive  these  benefits,  veterans  should  contact  the 
Veterans  Affairs  Office,  Room  236  Whitmore  Building, 
545-1346,  eight  to  ten  weeks  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  par- 
ticular summer  session  to  allow  ample  time  for  processing 
paperwork. 


The  New  Ejigland 

Artist  F£sti>Bl 

and  Showcase  n 


presented  by 
The  Arts  Extension  Service 
Division  of  Continuing  Education   UMass/Amherst 

One  of  New  England's  largest  gatherings 
of  artists,  performers,  craftspeople, 
poets,  small  presses,  filmm.akers  and 
other  creative  people. 

For  information,  call  the  Arts  Extension 
Service  at  (413)  545-2013. 

May7&8 
Ttorthampton 

3-Cottnty 
Fairgrounds 
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Course  Desciipfions 


There  are  two  main  summer  sessions,  each  six  weeks  in 
duration.   In  the  COURSE  DESCRIPTION  section  which 
follows,  the  sessions  are  designated  by  the  capital  letters 
in  parentheses  following  the  course  description.   The 
first  session  is  designated  "F"  and  the  second  session  is 
designated  "S".   Courses  which  do  not  conform  to  the 
standard  calendar  are  designated  "X"  and  exact  dates  and 
times  are  specified  in  the  SCHEDULE  OF  CLASSES  section 
of  this  catalog. 

IT  IS  THE  STUDENT'S  RESPONSIBI  LITY  TO  SELECT 
COURSES  WITH  SCHEDULES  THAT  DO  NOT  CONFLICT 

Courses  are  listed  in  the  following  manner: 

Course  Numbers 

000-099       Non-credit  courses;  non-quality  point  courses; 
entrance  deficiencies 

100-199       Undergraduate  credit  only;  Lower  Division 

200-399       Undergraduate  credit  only;  Upper  Division 

400-499       Professional  courses  which  presume  a  bachelor's 
degree 

500-699       Graduate  credit  only;  courses  corresponding  to 
200-399  series 

700-999       Graduate  credit  only 

All  courses  carry  three  credits  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
In  cases  where  the  number  of  credit  hours  is  variable,  the 
student  and  the  instructor  must  agree  on  the  number  of  credits 
to  be  earned.  The  student  must  indicate  the  desired  number 
of  credits  on  the  registration  application. 

Courses  which  may  be  applied  toward  completion  of  UMass 
CORE  REQUIREMENTS  are  designated  by  a  capital  letter, 
in  parentheses,  following  the  course  title. 

In  the  event  that  instructional  costs  cannot  be  met  due  to 
underenrollment,  any  course  may  be  cancelled  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session.  Sections  may  be  added 
or  deleted  according  to  enrollment  demands. 
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ACCOUNTING 

Introduction  to  Accounting  I 
ACCTG  120 

Introduction  to  principles  underlying 
the  preparation  of  financial  statements. 
(F,S) 

Introduction  to  Accounting  II 
ACCTG  130 

Continuation  of  ACCTG  120  with  major 
emphasis  on  the  development  and  applica- 
tion of  accounting  data  for  planning  and 
control.   Prerequisite:   ACCTG  120.   (F,S) 

Business  Applications  of  the  Computer 
ACCTG  210 

Basic  business  data  processing  methods  with 
emphasis  on  general  business  problems  and 
their  application  to  the  COBOL  language. 
Prerequisites:   ACCTG  120,  130  and  BA  110. 
(F) 

Financial  Reporting  I 
ACCTG  220 

Intensive  examination  of  fundamental  con- 
cepts underlying  financial  reporting.   Current 
literature  dealing  with  effects  of  alternative 
methods  upon  measurement  of  periodic  income. 
Prerequisite:    ACCTG  130.   (F) 

Financial  Reporting  II 
ACCTG  221 

Continuation  of  ACCTG  220.   An  intensive 
examination  of  current  authoritative  pro- 
nouncements on  accounting  principles. 
Prerequisite;   ACCTG  220.    (S) 

Cost  Accounting 
ACCTG  230 

Methods  of  cost  analysis  for  job  order,  process, 
and  standard  cost  systems,  with  emphasis  on 
cost  control  and  interpretation.    Prerequisite: 
ACCTG  130.    (F) 

Managerial  Cost  Analysis 
ACCTG  235 

Preparing  accounting  data  for  the  needs  of 
management's  decision  models.   Impact 
analysis  of  rule-making  on  reports  and  man- 
agement's decisions.   Topics  include:    cost 
and  profit  centers,  transfer  pricing,  line  of 
business  reporting,  behavioral  aspects  of 
budgeting,  human  resource  accounting,  and 
the  conflict  between  capital  budgeting  and 
the  accrual  accounting  model.    Prerequisite: 
ACCTG  120,  130,  or  230.    (F) 


Uw  IV 

ACCTG  263 

Legal  concepts  and  rules  encountered 
in  business  transactions  with  particular 
attention  to  subjects  currently  included 
in  CPA  examinations.   Prerequisite: 
GB  FIN  260  or  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tor.  (F) 

Federal  Income  Tax  Procedures 
ACCTG  370 

Federal  income  tax  laws  and  regulations  as 
they  affect  individuals;  preparation  of  tax 
returns.   Prerequisite:   ACCTG  120.   (F) 

Advanced  Federal  Taxes 
ACCTG  371 

A  continuation  of  ACCTG  370  emphasizing 
corporations,  partnerships,  estates  and  trusts, 
gifts  and  estate  taxes,  tax  planning  and  re- 
search.  Prerequisite:    ACCTG  370.    (S) 


AFRO-AMERICAN  STUDIES 

Survey  of  African  Art   (C) 
AFROAM  111 

The  literature  on  African  art  and  an  analysis 
of  the  theoretical  basis  for  its  study  and  of 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  its  major 
traditions.   An  historical  survey  of  Black  art 
from  prehistoric  times  (5000  B.C.)  to  the 
European  arrival.   (S) 

Afro-American  History:    1619  to  the  Civil 
War   (C)   AFROAM  132 

The  development,  organization,  practice  and 
consequence  of  slavery  and  an  historical 
survey  of  the  American  scene  covering  ten 
phases:    beginning  with  the  Revolutionary 
Era  and  the  paradox  of  slavery  amidst  the 
struggle  for  American  political  freedom. 
(F) 


ANIMAL  SCIENCE 

Beginner  l-Equitation 
AN  SCI  150 

Introductory  course  for  those  with  no  pre- 
vious riding  experience  or  who  have  not  had 
formal  instruction.  Establishes  the  correct 
balanced  seat  position  and  use  of  the  aids.  In- 
cludes grooming,  bridling  and  saddling,  the 
walk  trot  (sitting  and  rising),  diagonals  and 
the  start  of  canter  work.   Credit:    1.   (F,S) 


Beginner  1 1 -Equitation 
AN  SCI  151 

A  continuation  of  the  work  done  in  Beginner 
I.  Strengthens  the  position  and  security  of  the 
rider  and  introduces  basic  riding  theory. 
Work  without  stirrups  is  done  at  the  walk  and 
trot  and  the  canter  is  developed.   Trotting 
poles  are  used  to  introduce  the  jump  position 
at  the  walk  and  trot.    Prerequisite:    permission 
of  instructor  or  completion  of  Beginner  I. 
Credit:   1.   (F,S) 

Intermediate  l-Equitation 
AN  SCI  152 

Deals  more  extensively  with  developing  an 
the  balanced  seat  position  at  the  walk,  trot 
(sitting  and  rising),  and  canter,  with  and  with- 
out stirrups.  The  jump  position  at  the  walk  and 
trot  and  canter  is  practiced  over  cavaletti  and 
small  jumps.   Circles,  figure  eights,  transitions 
and  individual  tests  are  utilized  to  develop  con- 
trol and  precision.  Credit:    1.   (F,  S) 

Intermediate  ll-Equitation 
AN  SCI  153 

Extension  of  Intermediate  I  with  the  riders 
secure  in  their  position  at  the  walk,  trot 
(sitting  and  rising)  canter  and  over  cavaletti 
with  and  without  stirrups.   The  horses  used 
at  this  level  are  more  difficult  in  that  they 
are  either  younger,  partially  schooled 
horses,  or  the  more  sensitive  schooled  hor- 
ses.   Beginning  dressage,  cross  country  and 
stadium  jumping  are  the  areas  of  concentra- 
tion.  Prerequisites;    permission  of  instructor 
and  previous  formal  instruction.   Credit:    1. 
(F,S) 

Special  Problems  in  Training 
AN  SCI  156 

Fundamental  principles  of  training  the  horse 
through  practical  application.    (S) 

Systemic  Animal  Physiology 
AN  SCI  220 

Comparative  study  of  the  organ  physiology 
of  mammals  and  birds.    Emphasis  on  those 
aspects  most  pertinent  to  animal  science. 
Credit;   4.   (F) 

Principles  of  Animal  Nutrition 
AN  SCI  330 

Scientific  principles  of  nutrition  in  both 
ruminanta  and  nonruminants.   Prerequisites: 
Introductory  Biology,  Biochemistry,  and 
AN  SCI  21 9  or  220  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor.  (F) 

Seminar:    Riding  School  Management 
AN  SCI  281A 

By  arrangement.   Prerequisite;   permission 
of  instructor.    (F> 

Seminar:    History  of  Equitation 
AN  SCI  291B 

The  evolution  of  Equitation  from  the  ancient 
civilizations  to  the  present.   A  survey  of  the 
styles  of  equitation  and  uses  for  riding  and 
the  philosophy  underlying  the  various  meth- 
odologies.  The  relationship  between  the 
civilization  of  the  periods  studied  and  the 
equestrian  activities  form  a  frame  of  refer- 
ence for  the  indepth  investigation  into  the 
patterns  of  Equitation  and  the  effects  of 
the  various  international  riding  masters  on 
these  patterns.   Prerequisite:    permission  of 
instructor.   (F) 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 

Introduction  to  Archaeology   (D) 
ANTH  102 

The  history,  methods  and  theory  of  arch- 
aeology, with  an  outline  of  the  main  char- 
acteristics of  the  prehistoric  record  through- 
out the  world.   (F) 


Introduction  to  Physical  Anthropology 
ANTH  103 

Human  evolution,  human  variation,  racial 
classifications,  racism,  and  modern  theories 
of  variation.    (S) 

Introduction  to  Cultural  Anthropology   (D) 
ANTH  104 

Social  and  cultural  anthropology  dealing  with 
variations  among  societies  in  technology  and 
economics,  social  and  political  organization, 
art,  religion,  and  ideology.    (F) 

Summer  Field  School  in  Archaeology 
ANTH  377/677 

Archaeological  survey  methods.   Methods 
stressed  are  those  applicable  to  survey  and 
resource  assessment  in  the  Northeast.    Field, 
laboratory  and  library  skills  relevant  to 
original  research  based  on  survey  data  and 
also  to  contract  survey  work  and  the  pre- 
paration of  environmental  impact  statements. 
Prerequisite:  application  through  the  instruc- 
tor before  April  15,  1977.   Credit:    6.    (X) 

Research  Problems  in  the  Connecticut  Valley 
ANTH  390G 

Anthropological  research  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley  through  participation  in  research  pro- 
jects. Work  includes  library  research  and 
lectures  in  addition  to  actual  participation 
in  individual  projects.    Prerequisites:    ANTH 
102   103  or  104  recommended.    (F) 


ART 


Basic  Drawing   (C) 
ART  100 

Drawing  in  black  and  white,  applying  pencil, 
crayon,  charcoal  techniques  to  representation 
in  line  and  tone,  emphasizing  sound  observa- 
tion and  effective  presentation.  Six  studio 
hours.  (F) 


Drawing  Composition  (C) 
ART  102 

Continuation  of  ART  100.    Emphasis  on  pic- 
torial composition  and  advanced  drawing 
techniques.   Prerequisite:   ART  100. 
Six  studio  hours.   (S) 

Basic  Design  I     (C) 
ART  120 

Two-dimensional  design  concepts  arising 
out  of  work  with  specific  problems  in  a 
variety  of  media.   Six  studio  hours.   (F) 

Basic  Design  II    IC) 
ART  122 

Continuation  of  ART  120.   Specific  three- 
dimensional  problems,  stressing  the  inter- 
relationship of  materials,  processes,  tech- 
niques, and  sculptural  concepts.    Prerequi- 
site: ART  120.  Six  studio  hours.    (S) 

Interior  Design  I 
ART  210 

Introduction  to  graphics,  interior  layouts, 
normative  and  descriptive  elevations.   2- 
and  3-point  perspective  drawing,  architec- 
tural measuration  and  theory  of  proportion. 
Prerequisites:   ART  100  and  120,  or  per- 
mission of  instructor.    (F) 

Painting  I    IC) 
ART  220 

Easel  painting  in  oil-related  media,  based  on 
elementary  understanding  of  physical  proper- 
ties of  medium,  and  encouraging  individual 
directions  within  limifation  of  sound  compo- 
sition.  Prerequisites:   ART  100  and  120,  or 
104,  or  permission  of  instructor.   Six  studio 
hours.   (X) 

Painting  II    (C) 
ART  222 

Initial  concentration  on  transparent  water 
color,  emphasizing  control  of  techniques  and 
mastery  of  color  relationships.    Further  ex- 
perience with  opaque  water  color,  such  as 
gouache,  casein.    Prerequisites:    ARTlOOand 
120  or  104  or  permission  of  instructor.   Six 
studio  hours.    (X) 

Advanced  Drawing 
ART  230 

Investigation  and  development  of  various 
techniques  and  media  with  special  emphasis 
on  figure  drawing.   Prerequisites:    ART  100 
and  102.   Six  studio  hours.    (F> 

Advanced  Drawing  Problems 
ART  232 

Advanced  work  in  traditional  and  contempor- 
ary drawing  media.   Independent  exploration 
of  graphic  problems  emphasized.   Solutions 
to  problems  sought  in  relation  to  student's 
personal  objectives.   Prerequisite:    ART  230. 
Six  studio  hours.   (S) 

Ceramics  I    IC) 
ART  280 

Involvement  with  form  through  the  use  of  clay 
and  related  materials.   Hand-building  and  work 
on  the  potter's  wheel  stress  a  creative,  aesthetic 
approach  and  related  ceramic  history.    Pre- 
requisites:   ART  100  and  120  or  104  or  per- 
mission of  instructor.   Six  studio  hours.    (X) 

Modern  Art:    1880  to  Present   IC  ) 
ART  287 

Emphasis  on  major  figures  such  as  late  Cezanne 
and  Gauguin,  Picasso,  Matisse,  Klee  and  Jackson 
Pollock.   Other  developments  treated  in  relation 
to  these  artists.   Prerequisite:    ART  117  or  per- 
mission of  instructor.   IF) 


American  Art   IC) 
ART  295 

The  earliest  colonial  art,  the  impact  of  later 
European  influences,  regional  art  of  the 
19th  and  20th  centuries,  and  contemporary 
developments.   Prerequisite:    ART117or 
permission  of  instructor.   IS) 

Interior  Design  III 
ART  330/630 

Planning,  design,  analysis  and  programming 
of  interior  spaces  both  residential  and  public. 
Interior  materials,  uses,  applications,  specifica- 
tions and  schedules.    Prerequisites:    ART  210 
and  21 1  or  equivalent.   IF) 


ASTRONOMY 

Exploring  the  Universe  IE) 
ASTROIM  100 

Not  open  to  physical  science  or  engineering 
majors.  The  earth,  its  structure  and  age,  the 
moon,  the  sun,  other  planets  and  the  origin 
of  the  solar  system.  Stars  and  galaxies,  their 
birth  and  death.  The  universe,  its  structure 
and  evolution.  Supplemented  by  occasional 
hours  of  evening  observation.    IF,S) 


BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Introduction  to  Computers  for  Business 
BA  110 

The  BASIC  and  FORTRAN  computer  pro- 
gramming languages.    Emphasis  on  the  use  of 
the  computer  for  business  data  processing 
and  problem-solving.   IF,S) 

Business  Policy  and  Strategy 
BA  371 

An  integrative  case  course  requiring  identifica- 
tion and  possible  solution  of  practical  prob- 
lems encountered  by  general  managers  who 
are  responsible  for  formulating  strategies  and 
for  their  successful  implementation.   |F,S) 
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BIOCHEMISTRY 


Elementary  Biochemistry   IE) 
BIOCHM  220/520 

Intended  for  all  students  who  need  an  exten- 
sive one  semester  survey  of  general  biochem- 
istry as  a  professional  background  for  their 
majors.  Structure  and  metabolism  of  the 
common  molecules  of  living  organisms.   Pre- 
requisite;  one  semester  of  organic  chemistry. 
(F) 

Elementary  Biochemistry  Lab 
BIOCHM  221/521 

Laboratory  for  BIOCHIM  220/520.   Prerequis- 
ite;   BIOCHM  220/520  previously  or  con- 
currently.  Credit;    1.   (F) 


BOTANY 

Elementary  Field  Botany 
BOTANY  299A 

Emphasizes  recognition  and  identification 
of  the  common  trees  and  wild  flowers  of 
western  Massachusetts.  Some  concepts  of 
plant  morphology,  anatomy,  and  ecology 
discussed  to  illustrate  the  adaptation  of  plants 
to  environments.  Several  field  trips  may  also 
be  scheduled.   Credit;    1.   (S) 


CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 


Fundamentals 
CH  E  125 

Nature  and  scope  of  chemical  engineering 
through  study  of  selected  chemical  proces- 
ses and  of  material  and  energy  balances.   Pre- 
requisite;   CHEM112orl14.    (F) 

Chemical  Engineering  Thermodynamics 
CH  E  126 

The  fundamental  principles  of  thermodynam- 
ics. An  in-depth  discussion  of  the  first  and 
second  laws,  properties  of  single  component 
systems,  thermodynamic  cycles,  phase  and 
chemical  equilibria.   Solution  methods  for 
complex  energy  and  material  balance  prob- 
lems are  introduced.   Prerequisites:    CHEM 
160,  MATH  165,  CH  E  125.   (S) 
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CHEMISTRY 

General  Chemistry   (E) 
CHEM  110 

Fundamental  chemical  laws  and  theories.   A 
one  semester  coverage  of  general  chemistry 
that  meets  the  mmimum  prerequisite  re- 
quirements of  CHEM  160,  but  not  of  CHEM 
127.   Previous  knowledge  of  chemistry  not 
required.   Credit:   4.   (S) 

General  Chemistry   (Sci.)    (E) 
CHEM  111 

First  course  of  a  two  semester  sequence 
(111,  112)  covering  the  fundamental  chemi- 
cal laws  and  theories.    For  students  planning 
.  to  take  advanced  courses  in  chemistry.    Pre- 
requisite:   high  school  chemistry  recommended 
but  not  required.   Credit:   4.   (F) 

General  Chemistry    (Sci.)    (E) 
CHEM  112 

Continuation  of  CHEM  111.    Prerequisite: 
CHEM  111  or  the  equivalent.   Credit:    4. 
(S) 

Organic  Chemistry   (E) 
CHEM  160 

One  semester  coverage  of  organic  chemistry. 
Concurrent  enrollment  in  CHEM  162  re- 
quired.  Prerequisite:    CHEM  1 10  or  1 12.    (SI 

Organic  Chemistry  Lab 
CHEM  162 

Laboratory  applications  of  the  chemistry 
taught  in  CHEM  160.   Concurrent  enrollment 
in  CHEM  160  required.    Credit;    1.    (S) 


Organic  Chemistry   (E) 
CHEM  261/561 

First  course  of  a  two  semester  sequence  (261/ 
561 ,  262/562   which  covers  a  survey  of  the 
principal  classes  of  organic  compounds  and 
their  reactions  with  emphasis  on  the  relation 
between  structure  and  reactivity.   Concurrent 
enrollment  in  263/563  required.    Prerequisite: 
CHEM  112or  114.    (F) 

Organic  Chemistry   (E) 
CHEM  262/562 

Continuation  of  CHEM  261/516.    Concurrent 
enrollment  in  CHEM  264/564  required.   Pre- 
requisite:   CHEM  261/561  or  equivalent.    (S) 

Organic  Lab 

CHEM  263/563 

Experimental  techniques  of  organic  chemistry. 
Concurrent  enrollment  in  CHEM  261/561 
required.   Credit:    1.    (F) 

Organic  Lab 

CHEM  264/564 

Continuation  of  CHEM  263/563.    Concurrent 
enrollment  in  CHEM  262/562  required.    Pre- 
requisite:   CHEM  263/563  or  equivalent. 
Credit:    1.    (S) 


CHINESE 

Summer  Intensive  Intermediate  Chinese 
CHINSE  280 

Additional  training  in  spoken  Mandarin. 
Explanations  of  intensive  drills  in  advanced 
grammatical  structures;  orthodox  and  sim- 
plified characters  up  to  1500  level.    Intro- 
duction of  modern  literary  style  and  exer- 
cises in  short  essays  and  composition.    Pre- 
requisites:   CHIIMSE  126,  146  or  equivalent 
of  one  year  intensive  Chinese.   Credit:    8. 
(X) 


CLASSICS 

Roman  Civilization   (C) 
CLSICS  102 

Main  features  of  Roman  life  in  both  its 
public  and  private  spheres.   Discussion  of 
Latin  literature  which  illuminates  one  or 
another  aspect  of  Roman  life  or  deals  with 
some  problem.    Focuses  on  Augustan  Rome. 
Republican  past,  and  imperial  future.   Read- 
ings:   Catullus,  Cicero,  Virgil,  Petronius,  Pli- 
ny, Suetonius.   Basic  text:    Donald  Dudley, 
The  Civilization  of  Rome.    (S) 

Greek  and  Latin  Elements  in  English 
CLSICS  105 

Study  of  Greek  and  Latin  word  bases  to  im- 
prove the  vocabulary,  comprehension  rate, 
and  reading  speed  of  English  speakers.  Greek 
and  Latin  form  the  basis  both  for  our  scien- 
tific language  and  for  much  of  our  literature. 
Traces  history  of  Greek  and  Latin  elements 
and  includes  history  of  the  English  language. 
Text:    Ayers,  English  Words  from  Latin  and 
Greek  Elements.    (F) 


GET 
PHYSICAl 

(EDUCATION,  THAT  IS) 


Summer  Session  doesn't  forget  the  fun  of 
physical  exercise— There  are  many  courses 
to  choose  from,  be  it  squash,  tennis,  golf, 
swimming,  jogging  or  fencing  for  you. 

And  remember  that  all  Summer  Session 
students  have  access  to  the  physical  edu- 
cation facilities  on  campus  at  convenient 
hours.    Don't  be  afraid— get  physical! 
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COMPUTER  &  INFORMATION 
SCIENCE 

Introduction  to  Problem  Solving  Using  the 
Computer    (E)    COINS  122 

Problem  solving  and  FORTRAN  programming 
for  students  from  all  disciplines.    Concepts 
associated  w/ith  problem  solving  valid  for  many 
types  of  problems.    Use  of  FORTRAN  on  the 
KRONOS  time-sharing  system.    Laboratory 
concurrent.   Credit;    4.    (X) 

Assembly  Language  Programming 
COINS  201 

Introduction  to  assembly  languages  through 
the  teaching  of  MIXAL  via  time-sharing 
terminals  and  the  batch  operating  system 
of  the  CYBER  74.    Examples  and  exercises 
drawn  from  the  field  of  information  structures. 
Credit:   4.   (X) 

Assembly  Language  Programming 
COINS  501 

Input/output  equipment,  machine  organiza- 
tion, logical  design,  elementary  data  structures, 
and  assembly'language  programming.    Lab 
involves  hands-on  experience  with  programs, 
loaders,  and  assemblers.   Prerequisite:    COINS 
122/422  or  programming  experience.   Credit: 
4.    (X) 


COMMUNICATION  DISORDERS 

Clinical  Practice 

COMDIS  588,  588A,  588B 

Supervised  experience  in  therapy  with  individ- 
uals having  speech  pathology  and/or  audiology 
problems.   Prerequisite:   permission  of  the 
Director  of  Clinical  Services,  Department  of 
Communication  Disorders.   Credit:    1-3.    (S) 


COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE 

Voices  from  Prison    (C) 
COMLIT  101 

Examination  of  literary  works  arising  out  of 
prison  experience  beginning  with  Plato's 
Crito  and  proceeding  historically  to  include 
contemporary  writers  such  as  Solzhenitysn 
and  Genet.   Readings:    Plato,  The  Crito/ 
Boethius,  The  Consolation  of  Philosophy; 
Villon,  Selected  Readings;  Dostoevsky,  Crime 
and  Punishment;  Sartre,  "The  Wall";  Sol- 
zhenitsyn.  One  Day  in  the  Life  of  Ivan  Deniso- 
vich;Ta\ko  Hirabayshi,  "A  Man's  Life";  Wilde, 
The  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol;  Genet,  A  Thief's 
Journal;  and  others,   (F) 


Non-Fiction  Literature:    Oral  Tradition  in 
Literature   (C)   COMLIT  109 

Examines  a  variety  of  oral  works  and  those 
that  are  more  literary  in  origin  but  still  owe  an 
obvious  debt  to  oral  tradition.    Investigates 
ways  in  which  memory  and  oral  tradition  act 
upon  the  consciousness  and  creativity  of  art- 
ists throughout  literary  history.   Selected 
readings.    (S) 


COMMUNICATION  STUDIES 

Introduction  to  Mass  Communications  (D) 
COMSTU121 

Introduction  to  the  field  of  mass  communica- 
tions including  history  and  development,  struc- 
ture, roles,  and  functions.    Provides  a  frame- 
work for  1 )  understanding  the  role  of  mass 
media  in  society,  2)  building  a  base  of  critical 
standards  appropriate  to  consumers  of  mass 
media  messages,  and  3)  structuring  further  aca- 
demic interests  in  mass  communications.    (S) 

Introduction  to  Media  Production 
COMSTU 123 

Introduction  to  the  program  processes  in- 
volved in  the  production  of  radio  programs, 
television  programs  and  films.    Evolution  of 
the  production  process,  analysis  of  current 
procedures,  discussion  of  future  trends. 
Limited  production  experience  in  all  media. 
Prerequisite:    COMSTU  121.   (F) 

Process  of  Communication 
COMSTU 170 

Introduction  to  the  process  and  functions  of 
communication  in  two-person,  small-group, 
and  public  contexts.  Topics  include:    out- 
comes of  communication,  development  of  a 
model  of  interpersonal  communication, 
learning  theory,  person  perception,  interper- 
sonal attraction,  language  and  nonverbal  mes- 
sages.  Emphasis  on  understanding  the 
process  of  communication  and  on  increasing 
competence  as  a  communicator  in  each  of  the 
contexts.   The  concepts  of  communication 
developed  through  class  projects  and 
exercises.    (F) 

Small  Group  Communication 
COMSTU  202 

Introduction  to  theory  and  process  of  small 
group  communication.    Facilitates  understand- 
ing of  task  and  interpersonal  aspects  of  small 
group  communication  through  a  combination 
of  lecture/discussion  and  structured  ex- 
periences. (F) 

Argumentation 
COMSTU  203 

Study  of  reasoning  and  evidence  as  used 
in  public  deliberation.   Application  to  the  build- 
ing and  refuting  of  arguments.     (F) 


Interpersonal  Communication   (C) 
COMSTU  210 

Basic  theoretical  and  practical  understanding  of 
of  the  process  of  interpersonal  communication. 
Emphasizes  aspects  of  everyday  communi- 
cation that  influence  and  are  influenced  by 
ourselves,  others,  relationships,  and  society. 
Among  topics  covered  are  communication  as 
transaction,  self-concept,  listening,  person 
perception,  trust  and  self-disclosure,  verbal 
and  nonverbal  codes,  roles  and  relationships. 
Combination  of  lecture/discussion  and  struc- 
tured experiences.    (S) 

History  and  Development  of  Motion  Picture 
COMSTU  225 

Significant  periods,  styles,  and  individual  con- 
tributors in  the  development  of  the  film  medium. 
Both  American  and  non-American  forms  with 
stress  on  aesthetic  and  social  functions.   Select- 
ed screening  of  representative  film  styles  and 
content.    (F) 

History  of  Broadcasting 
COMSTU  290A 

Overview  of  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  radio-TV  broadcasting  industry  in  this 
country.  The  account  is  developed  in  a  socio- 
logical context  with  emphasis  not  only  on 
the  events  as  they  occurred  but  also  on  the 
reasons  underlying  the  accounts  and  their 
ultimate  impact  on  American  society.    (S) 

Pro-Seminar  in  Mass  Communication: 

Children  in  Television  COMSTU  391H/707M 

Children's  uses  of  television  and  the  impact 
such  media  consumption  has  on  their  develop- 
ment.  General  topics  include  programming, 
economics,  control,  violence,  education,  social- 
ization and  advertising.    Resource  personnel 
from  Action  for  Children's  Television  and 
Children's  Television  Workshop  will  be  utiliz- 
ed.  Prerequisite:    permission  of  instructor.    (X) 

Seminar  in  Mass  Communication:    Mass 
Communication  in  the  Classroom 
COMSTU  707D 

Evaluation  of  the  nature,  trends,  and 
effects  of  television  and  other  mass  media  in 
relation  to  the  educational  process.    Experi- 
mentation and  exposure  to  practical  aspects 
of  the  media  and  their  use  in  education.    Em- 
phasis on  student  needs  and  interests.   Work- 
shop, laboratory,  and  seminar  approaches. 
Prerequisite:   permission  of  instructor.   (X) 


ELECTRICAL  &  COMPUTER 
ENGINEERING 

System  Analysis  II 
ECE  142 

Concepts  relating  to  transfer  functions;  digi- 
tal and  analog  solutions  to  system  equations, 
time  and  frequency  domain  analysis  tech- 
niques and  stability.    Prerequisite:    ECE  141. 
Credit:    4.    (F) 
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Linear  System  Theory 
ECE  204 

Concepts  used  in  the  analysis  of  physical 
systems;  emphasis  on  electrical  circuits  and 
digital  filters.    Fourier  and  LaPlace  transforms, 
z-transforms,  frequency  domain  analysis  of 
systems,  elementary  synthesis.    Prerequisite: 
ECE  142.   Credit:   4.   (F) 

Advanced  Laboratory  II 
ECE  276 

Laboratory  techniques  developed  in  ECE  275, 
used  in  a  concentrated  study  in  the  student's 
area  of  interest.   Prerequisite:    ECE  274  or 
275.   (F) 
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ECONOMICS 

Introduction  to  Microeconomics   (D) 
ECON  103 

Introductory  analysis  of  resource  allocation 
and  income  distribution  through  microecono- 
mic  theory.  Specific  problems  illustrate  the 
use  of  the  theoretical  precepts  developed. 
(F) 

Introduction  to  Macroeconomics   (Dl 
ECON  104 

Theory  of  the  behavior  of  the  American  econ- 
omy.   Emphasis  on  the  goals  of  full  employ- 
ment, price  stability,  economic  growth  and 
balance  of  payments  equilibrium.    (S) 

Intermediate  Microeconomic  Theory  (D) 
ECON  203 

Microeconomic  analysis  of  consumers,  firms, 
industries,  and  markets;  rational  decision- 
making under  conditions  of  certainty;  balanc- 
ing forces  in  a  free  enterprise  economy.   Pre- 
requisite:   ECON  103,  or  permission  of  in- 
structor.   (F) 

Intermediate  Macroeconomic  Theory   (D) 
ECON  204 

Formulation  and  empirical  testing  of  static 
and  dynamic  theories  of  aggregative  income, 
employment,  and  prices  with  reference  to 
fluctuations,  growth,  and  economic  forecast- 
ing.  Prerequisite:    ECON  104,  or  permission 
of  instructor.    (S) 


EDUCATION 

Designs  for  Effective  Learning 

Workshop  in  Developing  Curriculum  for  the 
Integrated  Day   EDUC  O260/D560 

For  teachers  and  others  who  want  to  develop 
integrated  curricula  for  their  classrooms. 
Covers  the  literature  on  Open  Classrooms,  and 
translates  those  explorations  into  learning 
experiences  for  children.   Includes  direct 
application  in  classrooms;  participants  encour- 
aged to  implement  their  materials  in  a  "Learn- 
ing Fair"  with  children.   Prerequisites:    teach- 
ing experience  and  permission  of  instructor. 
(X) 

Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Reading 
and  Language  Arts  in  the  Elementary 
School  EDUC  D261/D561 

Different  approaches  to  initial  reading  in- 
struction through  the  format  of  an  "I  ndividu- 
alized  Reading  Program."   Daily  assignments. 
The  class  structure  models  an  Open  Classroom. 
Open  to  undergraduates  and  others  interested 
in  certification,  as  well  as  those  who  simply 
have  an  interest  in  the  methodology  of  read- 
ing and  language  arts  instruction.    Membership 
in  the  Integrated  Day  Program  is  not  required. 
(X) 

Principles  and  Methods  in  Teaching  Elementary 
Science  EDUC  D262/D562 

Aid  in  preparing  pre-service  students  for 
teaching  science  in  elementary  schools.   Meth- 
ods, materials,  and  latest  curriculum  work. 
(X) 

Principles  and  Methods  in  Teaching  Elementary 
Mathematics   EDUC  D263/D563 

Introduction  to  the  structure  of  mathematics, 
and  to  the  role,  methods,  material,  and  curri- 
cular  aspects  of  mathematics  education  in  the 
school.    (X) 

Workshop:    Education  and  Institutional 
Racism  EDUC  D290L/D590L 

Uses  exercises  aimed  at  developing  an  under- 
standing of  racism  to  counteract  racist  behaviors. 
Accompanied  by  reading  and  group  discus- 
sions on  the  development  of  consciousness 
and  the  stages  of  growing  awareness.   (X) 

Seminar  in  Math  for  Elementary  Teachers 
EDUC  D710 

A  survey  of  recent  developments  in  elemen- 
tary mathematics  education  and  their  impli- 
cations for  exploring  mathematics  in  the 
elementary  school.   (X) 


Creativity  in  Curriculum  Design 
EDUC  D790G 

Recent  development  in  psychological  re- 
search concerning  left  and  right  cerebral  hemi- 
spheric functioning.   Creative  use  of  thought 
processes  for  use  in  curriculum  design  ex- 
plored in  workshop  format.   For  any  level 
of  educator  K-College.   Emphasizes  develop- 
ment of  personal  creativity.  Prerequisite: 
teaching  experience.   (X) 

Integrated  Day  Program:    Inservice  Phase 
EDUC  D790R 

Opportunity  for  teachers  and  administrators 
in  the    Inservice  Growth  Program    and  ad- 
vanced graduate  students  in  the  Integrated 
Day  Program  to  develop  individual  and  team 
projects  related  to  their  inservice  research  and 
growth.   Participants  will  examine  their  beliefs 
about  inservice,  explore  the  literature  and 
research  on  inservice,  select  action  research 
projects,  plan  the  projects,  and  implement 
them.  Students  will  evaluate  one  another's 
projects.   Prerequisite:    interview  with  in- 
structor.   (X) 

Issues  in  Children's  Literature 
EDUC  D834 

The  treatment  in  children's  books  of  topics 
such  as  death,  old  age,  divorce,  war,  sex,  sexism 
and  racism.  The  orientation  (either  research  or 
activities  in  the  classroom)  depends  on  the  class. 
Literature  includes  books  for  pre-school  through 
Junior  High.   Graduate  students,  teachers,  and 
librarians  are  particularly  welcome.   Prerequi- 
site:   advanced  undergraduates  may  enroll 
upon  interview  and  written  permission  of 
instructor.   (X) 


Humanistic  Applications 


Principles  of  School  Guidance 
EDUC  H277/H577 

The  nature  of  guidance  and  its  need  in  the 
schools.  An  overview  of  an  adequate  guidance 
service  for  a  school  system.   (X) 

Laboratory  in  Counseling  Skills-Micro- 
counseling— Attending   EDUC  H831 

The  general  nature  of  theory  construction, 
levels  of  explanation,  relationships  of  phil- 
osophy, psychology  and  sociology,  various 
methods  of  facilitating  human  growth  and 
development.   Prerequisite:    EDUCSIO.  (X) 


School  Counseling  Theories 
EDUC  H910 

Counseling  theory  and  research  evaluation. 
Methodology,  philosophies,  ethics,  problems, 
and  issues  of  school  counseling.  Prerequisites: 
EDUC  577  and  at  least  one  hour  of  credit  in 
EDUC  701.   (X) 


Group  Activities  in  Counseling 
EDUC  H915 

A  guidance  study  of  school  groups.  Group 
dynamics,  discussion  techniques,  group  counsel- 
ing, sociometric  methods,  and  other  school 
group  activities.  Prerequisites:    EDUC  577, 
910,  and  717.   (X) 
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Educational  Planning  and  Management 

introduction  to  Statistics  and  Computer 
Analysis  I    EDUC  355/655 

Elementary  descriptive  statistics,  control  of 
the  computer  terminal  inferential  statistics, 
and  some  programming  concepts  with  a 
computer  language  (FORTRAN)  for  unique 
solutions  of  problems.   Credit:   4.   (F) 

Seminar  in  Education:    Issues  in  Curriculum 
and  Instruction  in  Schools  EOUC  M705 

Selected  issues,  theory,  and  present  practice 
with  emphasis  on  determiners  of  curriculum, 
methods  of  instruction,  individualism  of  in- 
struction, and  the  role  of  evaluation.    (S) 

The  Sociology  of  Teaching 
EDUC  M790  O 

Impact  of  certain  sociological  forces  on  the 
professional  activity  and  outlooks  of  teachers. 
Three  dominant  themes:    the  influence  of  the 
occupation  of  teaching  on  teacher  sentiments 
and  behavior;  the  relationship  of  educational 
organization  to  teacher  practice;  the  prospects 
for  educational  change  viewed  in  the  light  of 
the  foregoing  study.   Graduate  status  required. 
(S) 


Policy  Studies 

Laboratory  in  Cross-Cultural  Studies 
EDUC  P228/P528 

Develops  a  sensitivity  to  cultural  differences 
by  examining  the  elements  of  cross-cultural 


communications  in  an  educational  context. 
Primarily  for  teachers  and  those  working  in 
other  educational  fields.    Experimentally 
based  (employing  field  work,  role  playing, 
and  gaming),  and  balanced  by  analytical 
readings,  discussions,  and  independent  study. 
(X) 

Foundations  of  Education 
EDUC  P251 

Selected  problems  and  issues  in  modern  edu- 
cation studied  through  the  discipline  of  edu- 
cational sociology,  educational  history,  edu- 
cational philosophy,  comparative  education, 
or  social  psychology.   Independent  study  of 
field  experiences  optional.   Possible  foci  are 
educational  aims,  societal  expectations  of 
the  schools,  church-state  relations,  profes- 
sionalism, academic  freedom,  curriculum  and 
methodological,  emphasis,  urban  education, 
and  educational  innovation.    Fulfills  "Foun- 
dations" requirement  for  students  seeking 
teacher  certification.   (S) 

Foundations  of  Multicultural  Education 
EDUC  P390A/P690A 

Introduction  to  historical,  sociological  and 
pedagogical  foundations  of  multicultural 
education:    (1)  experiences  of  racial  minor- 
ities, white  ethnic  groups  and  women,  (2) 
nature  of  American  pluralism,  (3)  ways  in 
which  schools  perpetuate  racial,  cultural  and 
class  biases,  (4)  the  influences  of  social  and 
cultural  factors  on  learning,  and  (5)  various 
conceptual  models  of  multicultural  education. 
(Note:    Does  not  meet  the  "Foundations  of 
Education"  requirement  for  teacher  certifica- 
tion.)   (F) 


Transdisciplinary 


TfflS  SUMMERj, 


The  Department  of  Asian  Studies 

& 
The  American  Institute  of  Buddhist 

Studies 
Presents  A  Special  Summer  Institute 
July  11  to  August  12 

Over  50  credit  and  non-credit  courses  will 
be  featured  in  Buddhist  Studies,  Asian 
Studies,  and  Comparative  Studies.  Promi- 
nent scholars  from  both  East  and  West  will 
instruct.  Write  for  a  catalog  and  informa- 
tion to:   The  Department  of  Asian  Studies, 
AIBS  Summer  Institute,  Thompson  Hall, 
University  of  Mass.,  Amherst,  MA  01003. 
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Reading  Instruction:   Principles  and 
Strategies  EOUC  T290B 

Introduction  to  reading  instructional  prac- 
tices in  school  settings.    Includes  a  critical 
overview  of  current  approaches,  methods 
and  materials,  supported  by  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  reading  process  and  the  acquisition 
of  written  language.   Prerequisite:    under- 
graduate status.   (X) 

Methods  in  Teaching  Secondary  English 
EDUC  T309/T609 

Current  issues  and  problems  in  the  teaching 
of  English  in  high  school  and  junior  high  school, 
new  curricular  questions,  the  teaching  of 
reading  and  writing  skills,  the  use  of  writing 
labs,  the  place  of  literature  and  media  in  a 
course  of  study  and  the  potential  of  small 
group  instruction  and  personal  growth  activ- 
ities in  the  English  classroom.   Open  to 
graduates  and  undergraduates,  pre-  and  in- 
service  teachers;  fulfills  methods  require- 
ment for  secondary  certification.    Prerequisite: 
substantial  English  background.   Credit;   4. 
(X) 

A  Survey  Course  of  Exceptional  Learners 
and  Exceptional  Learning  Environments 
EDUC  T390S/T690S 

Undergraduate/graduate  survey  course  ex- 
plaining the  various  nuances  of  exceptional 
learners  and  exceptional  learning  environments. 
Field  trips  to  various  educational  and/or  reha- 
bilitative agencies.   (X) 

Teaching  Reading  in  the  Secondary  School 
EDUC  T394A 

Develops  a  theoretical  understanding  of  the 
reading  process,  including  methods  for  im- 
proving reading  at  the  secondary  level. 
Prerequisite:    undergraduate  status.   (X) 

Mainstreaming  the  Behaviorally  Disturbed 
Adolescent   EDUC  T690U 

Practical  strategies  for  the  resolution  of 
classroom  conflict.  Thrust  toward  the  regu- 
lar classroom  as  well  as  the  special  educator 
in  the  role  of  consultant.   Emphasis  is  on  the 
adolescent,  but  many  strategies  will  be 
applicable  to  children  in  upper  elementary 
grades.  Course  will  respect  teaching  and 
learning  differences  and  will  offer  a  variety 
of  ideologies,  (X) 

P  L  766— Obstacles  of  Opportunity  for  Change 
EDUC  T693C 

Radical  special  education:  explores  his- 
torical and  contemporary  issues  in  special 
education.   Is  mainstreaming  a  fad  or  critical 
shift  in  educational  thinking?   How  has  P  L 
766  effected  moral,  economic  and  educa- 
tional communities?  What  are  the  strategies 
and  materials  adults  in  schools  need  to  aid  in 
the  normalization  of  "different"  children.   (X) 

Methods  and  Materials  in  Special  Education 
EDUC  T790B 

Methods  of  instruction  and  curriculum  mater- 
ials applicable  for  use  in  elementary  and  pre- 
school settings.    Emphasizes  informal  assess- 
ment and  prescriptive  applications  of  educa- 
tional materials  (manufactured  and  teacher- 
made).    Individual  projects  and  presentations 
required.  Will  meet  the  competencies  required 
for  moderate  needs  certification.   Prerequisite: 
Psychology  of  Exceptional  Children  or  per- 
mission of  instructor.   Graduate  students  only. 
(X) 


ENGLISH 

Society  and  Literature   (C) 
ENGL  131 

Literature  that  deals  with  man's  relationship 
to  society.  Topics  may  include:    the  Utopian 
vision;  the  notion  of  the  self;  politics  and 
literature.   Readings  may  include  works  by 
Mailer,  Sophocles,  Austen,  Thoreau,  Marx. 
(S) 

Shakespeare  (C> 
ENGL  221 

Examination  of  Shakespeare's  dramatic  art 
and  leading  ideas  through  a  study  of  approxi- 
mately a  dozen  plays.    (F) 

Technical  Writing 
ENGL  331 

For  majors  in  engineering.    Factual  and  inductive 
exposition,  with  emphasis  on  reserach,  federal, 
and  industrial  reports.  Credit:    2,   (F) 

Expository  Writing 
ENGL  337 

The  writing  of  informative  prose  in  the  form 
expected  in  the  students'  major  fields:  reports, 
articles,  essays.   (S) 

Creative  Writing 
ENGL  341 

Intensive  practice  in  writing  prose  fiction, 
poetry,  and  occasionally  other  forms,  supple- 
mented by  discussion  of  ideas  and  techniques 
in  contemporary  literature.  (F) 

The  Bronte  Sisters   (C) 
ENGL  382 

The  life,  the  juvenilia,  the  poetry  (to  some 
extent)  and  the  novels  of  Charlotte,  Emily, 
and  Anne  Bronte.   Readings:    The  Life  of 
Charlotte  Bronte,  about  100  pages  of  xeroxed 
poems  and  early  stories  which  are  not  readily 
available  in  print,  and  the  seven  novels  (The 
Professor,  Jane  Eyre,  Shirley,  and  Villette, 
by  Charlotte,  Agnes  Grey,  and  The  Tenant  of 
Wildfell  Hall,  by  Anne,  and  Wuthering  Heights, 
by  Emily) .  Concentrates  on  the  experience 
shared  by  the  three  sisters  and  their  varying 
creative  reactions  to  that  experience.    (F) 

Imaginative  Writing:    Poetry 
ENGL  780 

An  intensive  course  for  MFA  candidates. 
Reading  and  discussion  of  candidates'  poetry. 
Workshop  format.   (S> 


Seminar  in  American  Literature:   Teaching 
Science  Fiction  in  High  School   ENGL  838 

Origins  of  the  science  fiction  genre  and  its  use 
as  allegory,  its  role  in  contemporary  cultural 
commentary,  with  reading  from  the  novels  and 
stories  of  Asimov,  Tolkien,  Bradbury,  Clarke, 
Heinlein,  Van  Vogt,  Wells,  Verne,  Blish,  Sheck- 
ly,  Zelazny,  and  others.    For  in-service  second- 
ary school  teachers,  MAT  candidates,  English- 
Education  majors,  and  approved  undergrad- 
uates.  Emphasizes  teaching  and  interpretation 
through  peer  dialogue  in  an  intensive  weekend 
seminar  format.   Meets  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
9  a.m. -12  p.m.,  1-3:30  p.m.,  June  4-5,  18-19, 
25-26.   Please  contact  the  instructor  before 
registration  to  obtain  detailed  syllabus.    (X) 


ENTOMOLOGY 

Insects  and  Man    (E) 
ENT  126 

Widespread  effect  of  humanity's  greatest 
competitors  on  life  and  well-being.  An 
insect  collection  and  project  is  a  part  of 
the  course.  Three  of  the  four  objective 
exams  must  be  taken.  Topics  include; 
disease  transmission  by  insects,  mimicry, 
honey  bee  biology,  structure  and  function 
of  insects,  the  major  groups  of  insects,  the 
struggle  between  humanity  and  insects.  (F) 


ENVIRONMENTAL  DESIGN 

Land  Forms 

ENV  DES  353 

Studies  in  the  manipulation  of  land  surfaces; 
graphic  representation  through  topographic 
plans,  cross  sections,  profiles  and  models. 
Open  only  to  students  accepted  in  Design 
Studio  option.  Six  studio  hours.    (F) 


EXERCISE  SCIENCE 

Kinesiology 
EX  SCI  205 

Anatomical  application  as  a  basis  to  a  thorough 
understanding  of  mechanical  problems  in  motor 
skills.   Prerequisite:    EX  SCI  204.   (S) 


FORESTRY 

The  Elements  of  Forest  Mensuration 
FOREST  225 

The  measurement  of  trees,  stands,  and  forest 
products;  practice  in  timber  estimating  and  log 
scaling;  collection  and  compilation  of  forest 
inventory  data.  Three  40-hour  weeks.   (X) 


FRENCH 

Intermediate  French 
FRENCH  130 

Intensive  study  and  review.   Readings  in  mod- 
ern French  literature.   Normally,  a  section  for 
Franco-Americans  is  offered.   Prerequisite: 
FREIMCH  120  or  equivalent.   (F) 

Graduate  Reading  Course 
FRENCH  470 

For  graduate  students  in  other  departments 
preparing  for  their  M.A.  or  Ph.D.  reading  ex- 
amination.  No  previous  knowledge  of  French 
required.   Credit:   0.   Course  Fee:    $120.    (F) 
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GENERAL  BUSINESS  &  FINANCE 

Corporation  Finance 
GB  FIN  201 

Corporate  financial  behavior;  appraisal  of 
factors  affecting  decision-making  regarding 
sources  and  application  of  funds;  introduction 
to  capital  budgeting  and  cost  of  capital  prob- 
lem.  Prerequisite:    ACCTG120.    (F,  S) 
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Problems  in  Business  Finance  I 
GB  FIN  202 

Short-  and  long-term  financing;  decision-making 
under  uncertainty  regarding  needs  and  sources 
of  funds.    Prerequisite:    GB  FIN  201,    (S) 

Investments 
GB  FIN  220 

Development  of  thie  general  theory  of  invest- 
ment with  emphasis  on  the  individual  investor; 
practical  application  of  the  techniques  to  real 
world  problems.   Prerequisite:    GB  FIN  201. 
(S) 

Administrative  Statistics 
GB  FIN  250 

Probability  and  statistical  distributions  applied 
to  business  management  problems;  application 
of  Bayes'  theorum  to  sampling  for  business 
decision-making  under  uncertainty.    (F,  S) 

Introduction  to  Law 
GB  FIN  260 

The  nature,  functions  and  limits  of  law.   Various 
theoretical  approaches  to  law  as  an  important 
institution  in  society.  Selected  problems  of 
law,  power  and  stratification  in  the  relation- 
ship of  law  .and  values  in  society.   Analysis  of 
the  administration  of  law  through  legislation, 
administrative  agencies  and  courts.   (F,  S) 

Law  III 

GB  FIN  262 

The  economic  functions  and  consequences 
of  agency,  partnerships  and  corporations. 
Prerequisite:    GB  FIN  260.   (S) 
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GEOLOGY 

Physical  Geology    (E) 
GEOL  101 

The  nature  and  origin  of  the  landscape  features 
of  the  earth  and  their  structures,  including  the 
work  of  rivers,  waves  and  currents,  wind,  and 
glaciers:    the  role  of  earthquakes,  volcanoes, 
and  the  processes  of  mountainbuilding.    (F) 


GEOGRAPHY 

Introduction  to  Human  Geography  (D) 
GEOG  155 

The  spatial  attributes  of  human  societies: 
population,  cultural  characteristics,  settle- 
ment; and  economic  activity.  Selected  region- 
al case  studies.    Laboratory  and  field  trips.   (F) 

Geography  of  Sub-Saharan  Africa 
GEOG  190B 

Consideration  of  recent  economic-geographic 
change  in  the  patterns  of  African  development 
over  the  past  twenty  years.    Includes  localiza- 
tion of  resources  and  differential  development, 
energy  sources  and  industrialization,  industrial 
diversification  and  the  impact  of  transporta- 
tion changes.   (S) 


GERMAN 

Elementary  German 
GERMAN  110,  120 

For  the  non-German  major  who  has  no  pre- 
vious training  in  German.    Emphasis  on  un- 
derstanding and  reading.  Sequence  to  be  fol- 
lowed:   German  110,  120,  130,  140.    (F) 

Intensive  Intermediate  German 
GERMAN  146 

A  thorough  review  for  non-German  majors  of 
grammar,  reading  and  discussion  of  literary 
texts;  emphasis  on  the  cultural  background  of 
German-speaking  countries.    Equivalent  of  130, 
140.    Prerequisite:    GERMAN  1  20,  1  26,  or  ad- 
vanced placement.   Credit:    6.    (X) 


Graduate  Reading  Course 
GERMAN  409 

For  graduate  students  preparing  for  the  M.A. 
or  Ph.D.  reading  examination.    No  previous 
knowledge  of  German  required.   Credit:    0. 
Course  Fee:    $120.    (F) 


HISTORY 

Development  of  American  Civilization  to  1876 
(C)    HIST  150 

American  history  from  colonization  to  the  end 
of  Reconstruction.    Includes  the  development 
of  colonial  society,  the  American  revolution 
and  establishment  of  a  new  nation,  the  emer- 
gence of  sectionalism,  and  the  Civil  War  and 
reunion.   (F,  S) 

Development  of  American  Civilization,  1876  on 
(C)    HIST  151 

Includes  social  change,  immigration,  and  the 
emergence  of  industrial,  urban  society. 
Also,  the  evolution  of  American  politics 
from  the  laissez-faire  ideas.^nd  limited  for- 
eign commitments  of  the  late  nineteenth 
century  to  the  nation's  present-day  welfare 
state  and  global  diplomacy.   (F) 

History  of  Russia   (C) 
HIST  215/515 

Survey  of  Russian  political,  social,  economic, 
and  intellectual  history  from  1815  to  the  present. 
The  impact  of  modernization  on  Russia  in  the 
19th  and  20th  centuries.   (S) 

The  Civil  War  Era   (C) 
HIST  320/620 

Examination  of  the  causes,  execution,  and  con- 
sequences of  the  American  Civil  War.    Empha- 
sizes sectional  conflicts  that  divided  Americans 
prior  to  the  war.    Includes  the  nature  and  con- 
duct of  the  war  and  a  discussion  of  the  war's 
profound  consequences.   (F) 

American  Thought  and  Culture    (C) 
HIST  327/627 

The  basic  strands  of  American  thought  and 
their  reflection  in  American  culture  from  the 
late  19th  century  to  the  present.    (S) 

City  in  the  Modern  United  States  (C) 
HIST  337/637 

The  industrial  city  and  the  full-scale  urbaniza- 
tion of  the  modern  United  States.    Effect  of 
city  life  on  the  social,  political  and  economic 
institutions  of  America.    Emphasis  on  the 
historical  origins  of  the  problems  of  modern 
urban  existence.    (F) 

Topics:    Recent  Writing  on  American  History 
HIST  710 

Survey  of  the  most  important  books  on  United 
States  history  written  in  the  1970's.   Covers 
broad  subject  areas  of  American  history.    Appro- 
priate for  students  or  teachers  who  have  been 
out  of  graduate  school  for  some  time  and  who 
wish  to  acquaint  themselves  with  recent  trends 
in  American  historical  writing;  current  students 
will  also  find  this  introduction  to  the  best  re- 
cent literature  valuable.   Credit:    4.    (S) 
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YOUR 
LANGUAGE 

Chinese,  French,  German,  Italian,  Latin, 
Portuguese  and  Spanish.  That's  a  real 
mouthful.  But  Summer  Session  makes 
all  of  them  easy  to  swallow  with  courses 
for  all  levels  of  skill,  in  addition  to  two 
very  special  courses  geared  for  graduate 
students  to  gain  the  expertise  they  need 
to  pass  their  advanced  language  exams. 

Left  speechless?  Say  no  more.  Turn  to 
the  language  of  your  choice  and  enjoy. 
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Topics  in  United  States  Intellectual  History 
HIST  738 

Specific  aspects  of  general  topics  including 
American  adaptation  of  the  European  heri- 
tage, the  growth  of  the  concept  of  American- 
ism, the  emergence  of  partrician  leadership, 
the  achievement  of  realistic  democracy,  the 
triumph  of  nationalism,  the  assertion  of  in- 
dividualism in  a  corporate  society,  and  the 
scientific-humanistic  culture  conflict.   Credit; 
4.   (F) 


HOTEL,  RESTAURANT  & 
TRAVEL  ADMINISTRATION 

Food  Service  JVIanagement 
HRTA211 

Practices  used  by  the  food  service  industry 
pertaining  to  purchasing,  receiving,  and 
issuing  food,  beverages,  and  other  supplies. 
Principles  of  food  and  beverage  cost  control. 
(F) 

Hotel  Systems  and  Operations 
HRTA  310 

Analysis  and  evaluation  of  hotel  systems  and 
operations.   Emphasis  on  analytical  techniques, 
systems,  computer-assisted  systems,  and 
change-induced  problems.  Opportunity  to 
participate  in  operations  of  Campus  Center. 
(F) 


ITALIAN 

Intensive  Elementary  Italian 
ITAL  126 

For  students  with  no  previous  creditable  train- 
ing in  Italian.  Intensive  training  in  all  language 
skills.   Equivalent  of  110,  120.   Credit;    6.   (F) 


JUDAIC  STUDIES 

Arabs  and  Jews:    Literary  and  Political  Per- 
ceptions JUDAIC  290D 

A  consideration  of  Arab  and  Jewish  percep- 
tions of  each  other  based  on  an  examination 
of  their  respective  lieteratures  (in  translation). 
Literary  movements  of  Arabs  and  Jews  as  a 
result  of  political  and  cultural  interaction. 
Includes  a  unit  on  women  in  modern  Hebrew 
and  modern  Arabic  literatures.   Prerequisite; 
Hebrew  200  or  permission  of  instructor.   (F) 


LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

Land  Forms 
LD  ARC  653 

Studies  in  the  manipulation  of  land  surfaces; 
graphic  representation  through  topographic 
plans,  cross  sections,  profiles  and  models. 
Open  only  to  students  accepted  in  Design 
Studio  option.   Six  studio  hours.    (F) 


LATIN 

Intensive  Elementary  Latin 
LATIN  110 

For  those  wishing  to  satisfy  foreign  language 
requirement  and  those  with  a  serious  desire 
to  learn  to  read  Latin  texts  in  history,  history 
of  science,  modern  literatures,  etc.,  Latin  110 
and  sequel  140  offers  convenient  summer 
option.  Students  who  continue  in  Latin  are 
admitted  into  advanced  reading  courses  on 
completion  of  the  sequence  Latin  110,  140, 
150,  201.  Text  is  F.  Wheelock,  Latin:  An 
Introductory  Course  Based  on  Ancient  Auth- 
ors, plus  supplemented  materials.   Daily  ex- 
ercises, regular  quizzes.   Credit;    5.    (F) 

Intensive  Intermediate  Latin  (C,  by  petition) 
LATIN  140 

Fulfills  the  foreign  language  requirement  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.Traditional  approach 
to  language  learning  (Wheelock,  Latin:  An 
Introductory  Course  Based  on  Ancient  Auth- 
ors), supplemented  by  readings  from  Petronius' 
Satiricon,  specially  designed  by  Professor 
Lawall  of  the  Department  for  this  course. 
Class  work  will  include  daily  exercises  and 
regular  quizzes.   Prerequisite;    LATIN  110 
125  or  2  years  of  high  school  Latin.  Credit: 
5.    (F,  S) 
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LEGAL  STUDIES 

Introductory  Legal  Studies 
LEGAL  201 

Purpose  and  functions  of  law  in  society:    legal 
reasoning  and  decision-making;  the  impact  of 
law  upon  persons  directly  and  indirectly  in- 
volved with  it;  the  relationship  between  polit- 
ical, social,  and  economic  power  and  law,  and 
the  relationship  of  law  and  morality;  and  the 
problems  of  achieving  justice  in  contemporary 
society.   Examines  the  sociology  and  problems 
of  the  legal  profession,  the  job  of  the  police, 
the  role  of  juries,  the  methods  and  morality  of 
behavior  control  and  punishment,  the  function 
of  guilt  and  the  relationship  between  individual 
responsibility  and  group  problems.  Legal 
phenomena  in  other  than  formal  law  settings 
are  considered.   (F) 

Women  and  the  Law 
LEGAL  271 

Social  and  legal  control  of  women.   Using 
court  cases  and  a  variety  of  other  materials, 
presents  the  mythology  and  stereotypes  of 
women's  roles,  the  ways  in  which  these  roles 
are  institutionalized,  and  the  efforts  at  legal 
change  in  sex  discrimination.  Special  topics 
include  the  ERA,  credit  practices,  preferential 
hiring,  and  sexism  in  education.   (F) 
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LINGUISTICS 

Man  and  His  Language   (Cl 
LINp  101 

Considers:    is  language  a  uniquely  human 
faculty?  What  is  the  nature  of  linguistic 
"l<nowledge?"  What  does  human  language 
tell  us  about  human  beings,  both  individually 
and  in  the  mass?   How  is  language  central 
to  one  of  mankind's  most  significant  art  forms, 
the  poem?      Includes  perspective  on  organiza- 
tion of  language,  the  structure  of  language  in 
society,  history  and  art.   Readings:    Fromkin, 
and  Hodman,  An  Introduction  to  Language; 
Elgin,  What  is  Linguistics?;  other  reading  on 
library  reserve.  (S) 

Introduction  to  Linguistic  Theory  (C) 
LING  201 

Exposes  and  explores  the  basic  principles  of 
generative  grammar,  especially  in  syntax. 
Readings:   Akmajian  and  Heny,  Principles  of 
Transformational  Grammar.    (F) 
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Does  the  law  know  you  a  little  better 

than  you  know  it? 

Don't  let  the  law  use  you.    It's  there 

for  your  benefit.      Check  the  courses 

over  there  on  the  left. 

Justice  may  be  blindfolded,  but  you 

needn't  be. 
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Applied  Linguistics  for  Language  Teachers 
LING290A 

Introduction  concentrating  on  issues  relevant 
to  foreign  language  teachers  (including  ESL 
teachers)  and  teachers  of  English  grammar. 
Includes  syntax  and  intonation  rules.   Assigns 
credit  requirement.   Prerequisite:  teaching  or 
student  teaching  experience  or  permission  of 
instructor.    (F) 


LEISURE  STUDIES  &  SERVICES 

Leisure  in  Contemporary  Society 
LS&S  190A 

Leisure  patterns  in  contemporary  society  from 
sociological  and  psychological  perspectives; 
leisure  ideals  in  relation  to  society  and  the 
individual;  value  clarification  related  to  work 
and  leisure;  the  role  of  leisure  services  and 
recreation  programming  in  contributing  to  the 
quality  of  life.   For  non-majors.    (X) 

Historical  and  Contemporary  Concepts  of 
Parks  and  Recreation   LS&S  290A 

Historical  trends  in  recreation  and  parks  with 
contemporary  applications.  Concerns  leisure 
services  as  a  social  movement,  theories  of  play, 
organizational  patterns,  the  impact  of  the  in- 
dustrial revolution,  and  the  centralization/ 
decentralization  of  services  in  contemporary 
society.   Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 
(X) 


Legal  Aspects  of  Parks  and  Recreation 
LS&S  290B 

Examination  of  legal  concepts  central  to  the 
field  of  parks  and  recreation,  land  acquisition 
and  protection,  staffing,  program  supervision, 
facilities,  and  fiscal  management.   Prerequisite: 
permission  of  instructor.    (X) 

Perspectives  on  the  Future  of  Recreation  and 
Leisure  in  America   LS&S  290C 

Contemporary  and  futuristic  concepts  related 
to  the  recreation  and  park  movement.    Focuses 
on  the  use  of  competition  in  recreation,  insti- 
tutional responses  to  leisure,  and  developing 
humanistic  ideals  in  the  pursuit  of  leisure. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor,    (X) 

Planning  and  Evaluation  Concepts  in  the  Urban 
Leisure  Service  Delivery  System   LS&S 
2900 

Policy  decisions  and  evaluation  related  to  leisure 
service  programs.    Focus  is  toward,  but  not 
limited  to,  urban  settings.   Evaluation  models 
include  the  formulation  of  objectives,  efficiency 
measures,  research  design,  data  collection,  and 
implications  for  planning.   Prerequisite:    per- 
mission of  instructor.   (X) 

The  Fate  of  Urban  Parks 
LS&S  290  E 

Examination  of  current  assumptions  and  con- 
cepts utilized  in  developing  and  managing 
urban  park  systems.   Innovative,  alternative 
processes  for  future  planning.    Prerequisite: 
permission  of  instructor.    (X) 


REGISTER  BY 
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->   MANAGEMENT 

Principles  of  Management 
MGT  201 

Introduction  to  the  fundamentals  of  the 
management  of  organizations,  including  be- 
havioral background  of  formal  organizational 
life,  organizational  design,  integrating  factors 
in  collective  behavior,  organizational  change, 
systems  analysis,  techniques  of  decision-making 
and  control,  the  organization  and  its  environ- 
ment, and  the  nature  of  management  theory. 
(F,SI 

Personnel  Management 
MGT  214 

Principles  and  policies  follovyed  by  management 
in  recruitment,  development,  direction,  and 
control  of  personnel    (F,S) 

Managerial  Behavior 
MGT  230 

Principles  of  human  behavior  in  organizations: 
understanding  of  oneself  as  a  person  and  as  a 
manager;  development  of  interpersonal  man- 
agerial skills.   Prerequisite:    MGT  201.    (F) 

Administrative  Theory 
MGT  231 

Principles  of  administration,  modern  organiza- 
tion theories,  specialization,  functionalization, 
coordination,  planning  and  control,  authority 
status,  leadership,  decision-making,  communi- 
cation, and  power  structuring.  Prerequisites: 
MGT  201,  230.   (S) 

Business  and  its  Environment 
MGT  265 

A  critical  examination  of  the  social,  political, 
technological  and  ethical  issues  confronting 
the  contemporary  manager  and  the  modern 
corporation.  Competing  concepts  of  the  role 
of  business  in  society.   Prerequisite:   junior 
standing  or  permission  of  instructor.    (F) 


Buyer  Behavior 
MKTG  210 

Analysis  of  buyer  motivation  and  buying  be- 
havior.  Explanatory  theories  of  consumer 
market  behavior  and  models  of  the  decision- 
making process  for  winning  patronage.   Pre- 
requisite:   MKTG  201  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor.  (F,S) 

Marketing  Management 
MKTG  216 

An  advanced  understanding  of  the  nature  and 
problems  of  marketing  management:  the  en- 
vironment facing  the  marketing  manager,  and 
tools  available  for  environmental  analysis  and 
control  of  marketing  activities.  Prerequisite: 
MKTG  201  or  permission  of  instructor.    (F) 

Marketing  Communications 
MKTG  222 

Development  of  effective  marketing  and  com- 
munication strategies  based  on  an  understand- 
ing of  the  characteristics  of  audiences.   Con- 
ceptual material  from  communications  theory 
applied  to  advertising  and  other  promotional 
problems.   Prerequisite:    MKTG  201  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor.    (F) 


MARKETING 

Fundamentals  of  Marketing 
MKTG  201 

The  role  of  marketing  in  our  economic  and 
social  structure.   The  planning,  distribution, 
pricing  and  promotion  of  goods  and  services 
to  consumer  and  industrial  markets.    (F,  S) 


MATHEMATICS 

Algebraic  Review 
MATH  101 

A  rapid  review  of  algebraic  manipulations 
and  definitions  utilized  in  calculus.  Topics 
include  common  subsets  of  the  real  numbers; 
sums,  products,  and  quotients  of  polynomials; 
factoring,  rational  expressions;  exponents  and 
radicals;  linear  and  quadratic  equations;  radi- 
cal equations,  linear  and  quadratic  inequali- 
.  ties;  equations  and  inequalities  involving  ab- 
solute values.   Credit:    1.    (X) 


Analytic  Geometry  with  Elementary  Functions 
MATH  102 

An  introduction  to  the  function  concept  and 
analytic  geometry.  Topics  include  relations 
and  functions;  one-to-one  functions  and  their 
inverses;  linear,  quadratic,  and  other  poly- 
nomial functions;  exponential  and  logarithmic 
functions;  lines;  conic  sections.   Prerequisite: 
MATH  101.   Credit:    1.   (X) 


Precalculus  Trigonometry 
MATH  103 

An  introduction  to  trigonometry  covering 
topics  considered  essential  for  standard  calcu- 
lus. Topics  include  definitions  and  graphs  of 
cosine,  sine,  tangent,  cotangent,  secant,  and 
cosecant;  essential  identities;  introductory 
triangle  trigonometry.   Prerequisite:    MATH 
102.   Credit:    1,    (X) 


Topics  in  Contemporary  World    (E) 
MATH  110 

A  survey  of  several  specific  topics  designed  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  general  nature 
of  mathematics.  Topics  may  include  logic  and 
sets,  mathematical  systems,  calculus,  probabili- 
ty, statistics,  linear  programming,  and  game 
theory.   (X) 

Mathematics  for  Business  I    (E) 
MATH  120 

Designed  for  School  of  Business  Administration 
students.   Linear  and  analytic  mathematical 
methods  and  their  applications  to  business. 
Linear  systems  of  equations,  matrices,  vectors. 
Markov  chains,  linear  programming,  derivatives. 
Credit  not  given  after  MATH  112,  115,  116, 
118, or  167.   (F) 
Mathematics  for  Business  II    (E) 

MATH  121 
Continuation  of  MATH  120.   Extreme,  inte- 
gration, partial  derivatives.  Credit  not  given 
after  MATH  1 1 7,  1 1 9,  1 28,  1 32,  1 36,  1 38,  or 
165.   Prerequisite:    MATH  120.    (F,  S) 

Calculus  for  the  Life  and  Social  Sciences  I    (E) 
MATH  127 

Introduction  to  differential  and  integral   calcu- 
lus. Applications  to  the  life  and  social  sciences 
stressed.  Credit  given  for  only  one  of  the  courses 
116,  118,  127,  131,  135,  137,  146.    Prerequisites: 
high  school  algebra,  analytic  geometry.    (X) 

Calculus  for  the  Life  and  Social  Sciences  II   (E) 
MATH  128 

Continuation  of  MATH  127.  Credit  given  for 
only  one  of  the  courses  1 17,  1 19,  121,  128, 
132,136,138.   Prerequisite:    MATH  127.   (X) 

Calculus  I    (E) 
MATH  131 

Introduction  to  differential  and  integral  calcu- 
lus of  functions  of  a  single  variable;  continuity, 
derivatives,  extreme,  curve  sketching,  the  inte- 
gral, elementary  integration  techniques.   Pri- 
marily for  students  in  the  sciences.  Credit 
given  for  only  one  of  the  courses  1 16,  1 18, 
120,  127,  131,  135,  137,  146.    Prerequisites: 
high  school  algebra,  plane  geometry,  trigono- 
metry, and  analytic  geometry  of  lines  and 
conic  sections,  or  MATH  101,  102,  and 
103.   Credit:    4.    IX) 

Calculus  II    (E) 
MATH  132 
Continuation  of  MATH  131.   Integration  tech- 
niques, limits,  partial  derivatives,  integrals  as 
limits,  improper  integrals,  theorems  of  Cau- 
chy  and  Taylor,  infinite  series  and  power  series, 
smooth  curves.  Credit  given  for  only  one  of 
the  courses  1 17,  1 19,  121,  128,  132,  136,  138. 
Prerequisites:    MATH  131/135/137.   Credit:   4. 
(X) 

Multivariable  Calculus   (E) 
MATH  165 

Functions  of  several  variables,  partial  deriva- 
tives, multiple  integrals,  theorems  of  Green, 
Stokes  and  Gauss.     Prerequisites:    MATH  132/ 
136/138.   (X) 

Introduction  to  Linear  Algebra   (El 
MATH  167 

Vector  spaces  over  the  real  field,  linear  inde- 
pendence, linear  equations,  bases  and  dimen- 
sion, inner  product  spaces,  linear  transforma- 
tions and  matrices,  determinants,  eigenvalues, 
applications  to  geometry.  Corequisite:  Second 
semester  of  calculus.   (X) 
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Introduction  to  Modern  Algebra  I    (E) 
MATH  211 

Introduction  to  groups,  rings,  and  fields.   Not 
for  credit  after  MATH  31 1 .  Prerequisite; 
IVIATH  167.   (X) 

Ordinary  Differential  Equations  for  Scientists 
and  Engineers   (E)   MATH  231 

First  and  second  order  equations,  elementary 
theory  of  Laplace  transforms,  systems  with 
constant  coefficients.   Not  for  credit  after 
IVIATH  331.   Prerequisites:    MATH  132/136/ 
138.   MATH  165/166  recommended  as  a 
corequisite.   (X) 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

Energy  and  Man  (E) 
ME  101 

Energy  and  its  role  in  a  technological  society. 
The  fundamental  laws  of  energy  and  energy 
conversion.  Secondary  environmental  effects 
of  energy  production  and  transmission.    Ener- 
gy resources  and  energy  management.   Not 
open  to  engineering  majors.   (X) 

Mechanics  I    (Statics) 
ME  144 

A  vector  treatment  of  the  equilibrium  of 
particles  and  rigid  bodies.  Topics  include: 
vector  algebra,  forces,  moments,  couples, 
equations  of  equilibrium,  free-body  diagrams, 
graphical  techniques,  constraints,  structures 
and  mechanisms,  friction,  centroids  and  mo- 
ments of  inertia,  the  method  of  virtual  worl<. 
Prerequisites:    MATH  132,  PHYSIC  161.   (F) 

Thermodynamics 
ME  163 

The  laws  of  thermodynamics  introduced  and 
applied  to  various  energy-transforming  de- 
vices.  Property  relations.   Emphasis  on  the 
science  of  thermodynamics,  providing  a  back- 
ground for  further  study  in  those  areas  that 
involve  thermodynamic  principles.   Prerequi- 
sites:   PHYSIC  162,  MATH  165.    (F) 

Mechanics  II  (Strength  of  Materials) 
ME  145 

Notations  of  stress,  strain,  and  Mohr's  circle. 
Tension  shear  and  torsion.   Plane  stress  and 
plane  strain;  moments  of  inertia.   Shear 
force  and  bending  moment  diagrams.   De- 
flection of  beams;  indeterminate  beams;  Cas- 
tigliano's  principle;  plastic  bending  of  beams. 
Mechanical  properties  of  materials.   Pre- 
requisite:   ME  144.    (F) 


MUSIC 

Introduction  to  Music   (C) 
MUSIC101 

Open  to  all  students  not  majoring  in  music. 
Previous  musical  training  not  required.   Basic 
music  materials,  principles  of  design,  and  cul- 
tural significance  of  representative  works  from 
the  ninth  century  to  the  present.   (F) 

Elementary  Music  Theory-Non  Majors   (C) 
MUSIC  111A,  112 

Notation,  ear-training,  solmization,  sight-read- 
ing, harmony,  counterpoint,  analysis  by  score 
and  sound  of  music  literature  from  all  periods, 
orchestration,  improvisation  and  original  com- 
position. Prerequisite:  1 1 1A  prerequisite  to 
112.  Open  to  music  majors  and  music  minors 
upon  approval  of  the  Chief  Adviser  of  the 
Department  of  Music.   (F) 


University  Chorus 
MUSIC  162/762 

Open  to  all  students.  Preparation  and  concert 
performance  of  oratorios  and  other  large  choral 
works.  Three  rehearsals  a  week.   Credit:    1. 
(F,S) 

Explorations  in  Music 
MUSIC  231/700IM 

Assumes  little  or  no  background.    Improvisa- 
tions, composition  experiences,  using  non-tradi- 
tional and  environmental  sound  sources,  vocal 
sound  exploration,  traditional  and  non-tradi- 
tional instrumental  techniques,  electronic 
music,  and  functional  notation  systems.   Appli- 
cations of  techniques  and  materials  for  use 
with  children  at  various  levels.    For  professional 
and  prospective  classroom  teachers.    IS) 

Advanced  Choral  Literature  and  Techniques 
MUSIC  526 

Historical  survey  of  choral  literature  and  the 
study  of  performance  practices.    (S) 

Advanced  Choral  Conducting 
MUSIC  665 

Score  analysis,  rehearsal  techniques,  and  ad- 
vanced conducting  problems  of  choral 
ensembles.   (F) 

History  of  the  Symphony 
MUSIC  700P 

The  history  of  the  symphony  from  its  begin- 
nings in  the  Baroque  Era  to  the  present.   Study 
of  scores,  forms  and  styles.  Orchestration.    (S) 

Seminar  in  Music  Education 
MUSIC  700S 

Analysis  of  trends  and  selected  topics  of  im- 
portance in  music  education  at  all  levels  of 
instruction.   Emphasis  on  general  and  specific 
issues  of  particular  interest  to  student.    For 
the  graduate  music  education  major.   Pre- 
requisite:   MUSIC  341/641  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Credit:   2.   (F) 


Analysis  of  Music  Literature,  1600-1750 
MUSIC  713 

Representative  compositions  from  each  period. 
Analysis  by  score  and  sound  of  the  various 
musical  forms  and  media.   (F) 

Music  History-The  Age  of  Bach  and  Handel 
MUSIC  815 

J.S.  Bach,  the  Bach  family,  Handel,  their 
predecessors  and  contemporaries.   Media, 
forms,  society.  Reading,  listening,  score 
study,  analysis.   (F) 


NURSING 

Principles  and  Skills 
NURSE  120 

Integration  of  knowledge  from  basic  sciences; 
derives  principles  upon  which  to  base  nursing 
practice.   Develops  sound  judgment  in  the  ap- 
plication of  skills  to  each  individual,  patient 
and  family.   Draws  from  a  body  of  knowledge, 
those  concepts,  principles  and  skills  which  are 
then  translated  into  quality  nursing  care.   Nurs- 
ing students  only.   Credit:    6.   (F) 


Human  Development  Throughout  the  Life 
Cycle  NURSE  240 

Understanding  of  the  individual  throughout 
his/her  life  cycle.   Integration  of  the  concepts 
about  how  persons  are  viewed  by  others  and 
how  they  view  themselves  in  relation  to  their 
soma,  psyche,  group  and  society.   Generates 
an  understanding  of  human  behavior  in  health 
and  illness  at  any  time  throughout  the  life 
cycle.   (F) 
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Rehabilitation  in  Nursing 
NURSE  320 

Role  of  the  nurse  in  diagnosing  and  meeting 
needs  of  individuals  and  families  toward  re- 
habilitation.  Community  resources  and  services 
related  to  rehabilitation  in  the  major  health 
problems.   Includes  assisting  individuals  and 
families  to  gain  access  to  needed  health  and 
health  related  services.  Concepts  and  theo- 
ries related  to  collaboration  with  other  health 
care  workers.   Prerequisite:    NURSE  230. 
(F) 

Rehabilitiation  in  Nursing  Practicum 
NURSE  321 

Clinical  learning  experiences  in  the  care  of 
individuals  and  families  experiencing  major 
health  problems;  nursing  care  related  to  re- 
habilitation.  Problem-solving  approach  in 
assessing  health  status  and  implementing  and 
evaluating  nursing  care  for  assigned  individuals 
and  families  within  the  community  Satellite 
Learning  Centers,   Rehabilitation  Centers, 
Extended  Care  Facilities,  Homes,  Acute  Care 
Centers  and  Clinics  are  settings  which  permit 
contact  with  people  of  all  ages  who  have  need 
for  nursing  services  for  rehabilitation  and 
long-term  care.   Prerequisites:    IMURSE231, 
320.   Credit:    4.   (F) 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Beginning  Swimming  I 
P  E  G01 

Credit:    1.    (S) 

Intermediate  Swimming 
P  E  G02 

Stroke  techniques,  the  development  of  con- 
fidence in  the  water  and  the  use  of  swimming 
in  a  program  of  personal  fitness.   Application 
of  mechanical  and   physiological  principles  to 
training  for  competitive  swimming  according 
to  interests  and  abilities.   Prerequisite: 
ability  to  swim  one  length  of  the  pool. 
Credit:    1.   (S) 

Distance  Swimming 
P  E  G03 

Prerequisite:    ability  to  swim.  Credit:    1.   (F) 

Advanced  Life  Saving 
P  E  008 

Advanced  life  saving  and  eight  hours  of  Basic 
Life  Support  course  in  Cardiopulmonary  Re- 
suscitation.  Credit:    1.    (F) 

Weight  Training  and  Conditioning 
P  E  G10 

For  the  beginning  and  intermediate  weight 
lifter.   Credit:    1.    (F) 

Jogging  and  Conditioning 
P  E  Gil 

Credit:    1.    (F,S) 


Tennis  II 
P  E  G66 

Advanced  information  and  skills  for  the  players 
beyond  the  novice  level.   Prerequisite:    Tennis 
I  or  the  skills  taught  at  that  level.   Credit:    1. 
(S) 

Tennis  I 
P  E  G67 

Introduction  to  the  basic  skills  of  the  game, 
leading  to  a  practical  application  in  singles  and 
doubles  games.  Credit:    1.   (F,S) 

Yoga 

PEG71 

Credit:    1.   (S) 

Bowling  I 
P  E  G45 

Credit:    1.   (F) 

Fencing 
P  E  G49 

Introductory  fencing.  Credit:    1.   (F,S) 

Golf  I 

PEG55 

Instruction  covering  all  aspects  of  the  game. 
Use  of  practice,  video  tape,  on  the  course 
instruction.   Emphasis  on  individual  differ- 
ences.  Credit:    1.   (F,S) 

Squash 
P  E  G62 

Credit:     1 .   (S) 


PROFESSIONAL  PREPARATION 
IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Programming  and  Planning  for  Young  Child 
PEP  252 

Concepts  of  movement  education  for  young 
children  as  they  apply  to  the  use  in  the  elemen- 
tary school.   Practical  application  of  ideas  to 
everyday  challenges  of  the  classroom.    In- 
cludes perceptual  motor  development,  body 
management,  space  management,  skill  develop- 
ment and  games.   (S) 

Curriculum  Design  for  Physical  Education 
PEP  290C 

Develops  understanding  relative  to  basic 
concepts  of  curriculum  development.  Analyzes 
existing  designs  for  development  of  curricu- 
lum.  Conceptualizes  a  design  for  develop- 
ing curriculum.  Analyzes  the  relationship 
among  evaluation,  instruction  and  curriculum. 
(S) 


Assessment  in  Physical  Education 
PEP  290D 

Review,  design,  application  and  implemen- 
tation of  measurement  for  physical  education 
classes.   Discussion  of  "what  for,  when  to, 
how  to,  which  one"  of  measurement  tools. 
Focuses  on  conditions  in  which  we  assess 
skills,  behaviors,  and  knowledges.   (F) 


Behavioral  Analysis  in  Physical  Education 
PEP  335 

Practical  applications  of  the  principles  of 
behavior  modification  for  the  teaching  of 
physical  education  and  the  coaching  of  sport. 
Prerequisite:    upper  level  undergraduate.    (F) 


PUBLIC  HEALTH 


School  Health 
PH  304/604 

The  principal  concepts,  methods  and  dynamics 
of  the  organization  of  a  school  health  program 
at  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels.  Stress 
on  the  planning  and  teaching  in  problems  areas 
through  the  efforts  of  all  leadership  persons  in 
the  school  and  in  the  community.  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  instructor.   (S) 

Public  Health  Statistics 
PH  340/640 

Principles  of  statistics  applied  to  the  evaluation 
of  public  health  practices.  Three  class  hours, 
one  two-hour  lab  period.   Prerequisite:    per- 
mission of  instructor.   (F) 

Field  Training 
PH  382 

Summer  field  training  program  with  an  official 
health  agency,  approved  by  the  department. 
Must  be  under  faculty  supervision.   Credit: 
3-12.   (X) 


Field  Training  for  Majors 
PH  782 

Opportunity  for  supervised  field  observation 
and  professional  experience  in  selected  public 
health  agencies.  Assignment  in  either  associate 
function  or  internship.   Departmental  staff; 
consultants  in  public  health  agencies.   Credit: 
3-12.   (X)    (NOTE:   Section  IX  tor  community 
health  education  students  only.   Section  2X 
for  health  administration  students  only.   Sec- 
tion 3X  only  for  students  of  environmental 
health,  biostatistics  and  epidemiology.) 


TEACHERS  SEEN,  BUT 
NOT  HE^RD-demand 
local  assistance ''NOW*' 
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UMASS  OFFERS  "PERFECT  SOLUTION 

Area  teachers  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  children  have  asked  for 
an  answer  to  the  problem  of  communi- 
cation in  the  classroom. 

UMass  Summer  Session  immediately 
offered  help  in  the  form  of  several  cour- 
ses designed  to  stimulate  both  the  pupil 
and  the  teacher.  Cited  were  "Mass  Com- 
munication in  the  Classroom,"  "Teach- 
ing Science  Fiction  in  the  High  School," 


'  COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS 

and  "Teaching  English  as  a  Second 
Language  to  Spanish-Speakers"  as  just 
three  possibiUties. 

Teachers  agreed  that  the  courses 
were  the  best  solution  offered,  and 
that  they  will  be  enroUing  in  the  Sum- 
mer Session  at  UMass  just  as  soon  as 
their  classroom  responsibilities  end  in 
May. 


PHILOSOPHY 

Introduction  to  Philosophy   (C) 
PHIL  105 

Some  of  the  most  important  general  questions, 
ideas,  theories,  and  methods  of  inquiry  which 
have  given  direction  to  Western  thought.    (S) 

Ethics  (C) 
PHIL  110 

Classical  and  contemporary  theories  concern- 
ing policy  formation  and  the  justification  of 
personal  decisions  and  ways  of  life.   (F) 

Introduction  to  Logic  (E) 
PHIL  125 

The  nature  of  critical  thinking,  including  the 
functions  of  language,  the  structure  of  deduc- 
tive arguments,  and  a  glimpse  at  inductive 
tnethods.  (F) 


PHYSICS 


Introductory  Physics  I,  II    (E) 
PHYSIC  141/142 

Mechanics,  sound,  heat;  electricity  magnetism, 
light  and  modern  physics,  using  trigonometry 
and  algebra,  but  not  calculus.   Intended  for 
pre-medical,  pre-dental,  pre-veterinary,  and 
other  life  science  majors.  Prerequisite:    MATH 
130  previously  or  concurrently  for  PHYSIC 
141;  PHYSIC  141  for  PHYSIC  142.   Credit: 
4  for  each  course.   (141,  F;  142,  S) 


PARK  ADMIIMISTRATION 

Philosophy  of  Parks,  Recreation  and  Leisure 
PK  ADM  390C 

Contrasting  concepts  of  leisure  and  recreation 
in  relation  to  evolving  recreational  trends  and 
needs.    Analysis  of  the  contemporary  role  of 
recreation  in  society  with  emphasis  on  the 
implications  of  leisure-time  utilization  and 
necessary  managerial  responses.   Develop- 
ment of  individual  recreation  philosophies. 
(F) 


PLANT  PATHOLOGY 

Plant  Diseases  and  Their  Control 
PLPATH  100 

Occurrence,  importance,  identification  and 
control  of  diseases  of  plants  used  for  food, 
clothing,  shelter  and  beauty.   Infectious  and 
environmental  factors  that  cause  diseases  of 
plants  in  the  home  and  garden.   (F) 


PLANT  &  SOI  L  SCI  ENCES 

Plant  Propagation 
PLSOIL  110 

The  basic  principles  of  plant  propagation, 
including  both  sexual  and  vegetative  means, 
will  be  presented.    (X) 

Plant  Environment  and  Crop  Production   (E) 
PLSOIL  115 

For  non-science  students,  provides  a  concept 
of  the  requirements  for  plant  growth  and 
development.   Emphasizes  an  historical  ap- 
proach to  agricultural  development  and  crop 
production  practices,  including  the  environ- 
ment and  problems  of  pollution  in  relation  to 
crop  production.   Presents  factual  information 
to  better  equip  students  to  deal  with  current 
problems  related  to  crop  production  and  the 
influence  of  human  technology  and  culture 
on  the  environment.   (X) 

Organic  Farming  and  Gardening   (E) 
PLSOIL  120 

Basic  principles  of  plant  nutrition  and  culture, 
soil  fertility  and  management  by  organic  methods, 
biological  and  natural  control  of  insect  pests, 
weeds,  and  plant  diseases,  variety  selection, 
and  alternative  chemical  methods.    Emphasis 
will  be  on  vegetable  culture.   (X) 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Introduction  to  American  Politics  (D) 
POLSCI  101 

Introduction  to  American  politics  and  govern-' 
ment  for  those  without  prior  background  in 
political  science.   Institutions  stressed:   presidency. 
Congress,  the  court  system  and  the  electoral 
process.   Includes  history  and  course  of  evolution 
of  the  American  system;  an    introduction  to 
political  economy;  and  general  questions  about 
the  relationships  between  education  and  poli- 
tical values:   do  our  politics  seem  distant  and 
our  people  apathetic?   (F,S) 
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Introduction  to  Comparative  Politics  (0) 
POLSCI  111 

Emphasis  on  developing  an  awareness  of  the 
evolutionary  and  contingent  nature  of  politics 
and  society  through  an  examination  of  some  of 
the  ideas,  institutions  and  processes  by  which 
people  in  various  nations  define  what  politics 
is  and  should  be.   Primary  focus  on  governmental 
policies  and  structures  and  their  effect  upon  the 
individual  citizen  and  society.   (F.S) 

World  Politics   (D) 
POLSCI  121 

Introduction  to  current  world  politics  in- 
cluding analysis  of  trends  and  problems  in 
the  foreign  policies  of  the  major  powers. 
Considerable  time  spent  on  the  Nuclear 
Arms  race,  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute  and  the 
Middle  East.  Attention  to  trans-national 
phenomena  such  as  resources,  food,  etc., 
in  additon  to  study  of  the  general  problems 
of  peace  and  war.   (F,S) 

Politcal  Theory  and  Public  Policy   (D) 
POLSCI  226/526 

Evaluation  of  social  policy  in  the  United  States. 
Emphasis  on  normative  issues  raised  in  contro- 
versies over  selected  cases  of  social  and  econo- 
mic policy  in  the  light  of  the  main  traditions 
of  Western  political  thought  and  of  recent  work 
on  the  logical  and  ethical  aspects  of  social 
choice.   Prerequisite:    POLSCI  101.    (F) 

Inter -American  Relations 
POLSCI  258/558 

Analysis  of  the  effect  of  the  United  States- 
government,  business,  labor  and  other  groups 
—on  the  internal  politics  and  economics  of  the 
Latin  American  countries.    (F) 

American  Public  Policy   (D) 
POLSCI  326/526 

Analysis  of  selected  areas  and  problems  in 
public  policy  making  in  the  American  poli- 
tical system.  Topics  regularly  offered; 
environmental  policy,  educational  policy, 
higher  education  policy,  social  policy,  eco- 
nomic policy,  science  policy.  Prerequisite: 
POLSCI  101.   (S) 

Government  and  Politics  of  the  Soviet  Union 
(D)    POLSCI  336/636 

Historical  and  ideological  influences  on 
Soviet  politics;  the  interconnection  of  social 
and  political  institutions  and  processes;  mem- 
bership, organization,  and  operation  of  the 
Communist  Party;  the  state  structure  and 
law;  and  contemporary  Soviet  foreign  policy. 
(F) 


PORTUGUESE 

Elementary  Intensive  Portuguese 
PORT  126 

Emphasis  on  the  oral  aspect.   Designed  to  allow 
completion  of  PORT  1 10  and  120  in  one 
semester.  Credit:   6.  (F) 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Elementary  Psychology   (D) 
PSYCH  101A,  101B 

Introduction  to  the  basic  approaches  and 
concepts  of  modern  psychology.    Examples 
from  the  areas  of  perception,  conditioning, 
cognitive  processes,  social  behavior,  test  and 
measurements,  and  personality.   (F,  S) 

Psychology  as  a  Natural  Science  (D) 
PSYCH  120 

Introduction  to  the  natural  science  side  of 
Psychology.    Includes  discussion  of  learning, 
cognitive,  neural  bases  of  behavior,  sen- 
sation, perception.   Discusses  broader  issues 
of  the  science  of  psychology  and  introduces 
concepts  of  statistics.   (F) 

Psychology  as  a  Social  Science  (D) 
PSYCH  130 

Introduction  to  those  topics  in  psychology 
related  to  the  social  science  aspects  of  the 
field.   Includes  material  in  developmental 
processes,  child  psychology,  personality, 
social  psychology,  behavior  pathology,  etc. 
(S) 

Methods  of  Inquiry  in  Psychology 
PSYCH  140 

Introduction  to  the  way  questions  about 
behavior  are  formulated  and  then  tested 
through  laboratory  experiments,  field  re- 
search methods,  naturalistic  observation 
techniques.   Lectures,  discussions,  and  lab- 
oratory experiences  involve  concepts  from 
many  areas  of  psychology,  to  illustrate 
procedures  utilized  in  designing,  con- 
ducting, reporting,  and  interpreting  psycho- 
logical research.   Prerequisites: 
PSYCH  120,  130,  145.    (S) 

Statistics  in  Psychology 
PSYCH  145 

Introduction  to  statistical  principles  and 
techniques  as  applied  to  psychological 
data.   Prerequisite:    Elementary  Psychology. 
(F) 


Learning  and  Thinking  (D) 
PSYCH  220 

General  survey  of  animal  and  human  learn- 
ing and  performance.  Topics  include:    fac- 
tors affecting  acquisition,  generalization, 
discrimination,  extinction,  and  transfer  in 
animals  and  humans;  memory;  and  higher 
cognitive  processes  in  humans.   Prerequisite: 
PSYCH  120  or  permission  of  instructor.   (F) 

Motivation  (D) 
PSYCH  230 

Introduction  to  theories  and  research  on  the 
nature  and  determinants  of  motivation.  Topics 
include  instinct,  behavior  energization  concepts, 
biological  and  acquired  bases  of  emotions  and 
motives,  frustration,  conflict  and  stress. 
Prerequisite:    PSYCH  1 20  or  permission  of 
instructor.    (S) 

Physiological  Psychology  (D) 
PYSCH  250 

Neural  bases  of  behavior,  current  issues  in  phys- 
iological psychology;  psychobiological  investi-- 
gations  of  learning,  sensory  processes,  motivation, 
and  instinctive  behavior.   Prerequisite:   PSYCH 
120  or  permission  of  instructor.    (F) 

Child  Behavior  and  Development  (D) 
PSYCH  260 

Psychological  development  of  the  child,  in- 
cluding theories,  methods,  and  data  of  child 
behavior  studies.  Prerequisite:    PSYCH  101  or 
130.   (F) 


Psychology  of  Adolescence  (D) 
PSYCH  263A,  2638 

The  development  and  emotional  social  and 
intellectual  adjustment  of  the  individual 
during  adolescence.   Prerequisite:    PSYCH 
101  or  130.   (F,S) 


Psychology  of  Women 
PSYCH  268 

Introduction  to  psychological  theory  and 
research  on  females  as  they  relate  to  cur- 
rent sex  role  stereotypes.  Aspects  of  the 
biological  bases  of  sex  similarities  and 
differences,  socialization  theories,  research 
on  academic  achievement,  conceptions  of 
mental  health,  sex  roles  and  psychotherapy. 
Prerequisite:    PSYCH  130  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.   (F) 

Personality   (D) 
PSYCH  270 

Introduction  to  the  scientific  study  of  person- 
ality.  Personality  development,  structure 
and  dynamics  from  major  theoretical  orienta- 
tions.  Prerequisite:    PSYCH  101  or  130.    (F) 

Social  Psychology  (D) 
PSYCH  280 

Introduction  of  the  principles  and  study  of 
social  behavior.   The  psychological  factors  in- 
volved in  attitude  formation  and  change,  com- 
munication and  persuasion,  and  small  group 
processes.   Prerequisite:    PSYCH  101  or  130 
(S) 

Educational  Psychology   (D) 
PSYCH  301A/301B 

Psychological  facts  and  principles  of  develop- 
ment, learning,  and  measurement  as  applied 
to  educational  situations.   Prerequisite:    PSYCH 
101  or  130.   (301A,  F;301B,  S) 


Psychological  Tests 
PSYCH  31 1 

Survey  of  tests  of  intelligence,  aptitude, 
interest,  personality,  and  adjustment.  Test 
rationale,  construction,  characteristics,  uses 
and  evaluation  emphasized.   Prerequisite: 
PSYCH  101  or  130.   (S) 

Abnormal  Psychology  ID) 
PSYCH  325A,  325B 

Etiology,  symptoms  and  therapy  of  behavior 
abnormalities  including  neuroses,  psychoses, 
epilepsies,  speech  disorders,  and  mental  de- 
ficiency. Prerequisite:    PSYCH  101  or  130. 
(325A,  S;  325B,  F) 

Theories  and  Practice  in  Counseling 
PSYCH  365 

Theories,  techniques  and  tests  necessary  in  coun- 
seling and  guidance.   Practice  in  organization 
and  evaluation  of  relevant  data  in  the  analysis 
of  illustrative  cases.   Prerequisites:    PSYCH 
101  or  130  and  325.   (S) 

Seminar:   Cognitive  Development 
PSYCH  391A 

General  background  in  the  growth  of  children's 
learning  and  thinking.  Cognition  from  infancy 
through  late  childhood.   Includes  attention, 
memory,  language  acquisition,  and  intelligence. 
Some  major  theoretical  perspectives.   Pre- 
requisite:  PSYCH  260  or  permission  of  in- 
structor.  (S) 


REGIONAL  PLANNING 


The  following  5  courses  in  Regional  Planning 
are  fully  described  under  Leisure  Studies  and 
Services  and  correspond  respectively  to 
LS&S  290A,  290B,  290C,  290D,  and  290E. 

Historical  and  Contemporary  Concepts  of 
Parks  and  Recreation   REG  PL  700A 

Planning  and  Evaluation  Concepts  in  the  Urban 
Leisure  Service  Delivery  System 
REG  PL  700D 

Legal  Aspects  of  Parks  and  Recreation 
REG  PL700E 

Perspectives  on  the  Future  of  Recreation  and 
Leisure  in  America   REG  PL  700F 

The  Fate  of  Urban  Parks 
REG  PL  7001 

Philosophy  of  Parks,  Recreation  and  Leisure 
REG  PL  700M 

Contrasting  concepts  of  leisure  and  recreation 
in  relation  to  evolving  recreational  trends  and 
needs.  Analysis  of  the  contemporary  role  of 
recreation  in  society  with  emphasis  on  the  im- 
plications of  leisure-time  utilization  and  neces- 
sary managerial  responses.   Development  of 
individual  recreation    philosophies.   (F) 


RHETORIC 

Elements  of  Writing    (B) 
RHET  100G 

How  words  and  styles  are  chosen  to  express 
ourselves  and  our  world,  with  particular  at- 
tention to  the  written  language.   Varied  op- 
portunities for  written  expression  on  different 
subjects  for  different  purposes  and  audiences. 
Emphasizes  responsible  choice  in  the  language 
used  in  both  academic  and  everyday  life.    (F,  S) 

Language  and  Speaking    (B) 
RHET  110A 

The  process  and  act  of  communication,  em- 
phasizing meaning  and  the  principles  of  and 
the  choices  available  in  the  use  of  language. 
The  rhetorical  nature  of  our  world  and  the 
means  and  ends  of  effective  and  ethical  com- 
munication. The  concepts  of  communication, 
meaning,  and  language;  and  the  principles  and 
problems  of  informative  and  persuasive  speak- 
ing.  (F,S) 


RUSSIAN 

Russian  Civilization 
RUSS  201 

Russian  geographical,  historical,  literary,  reli- 
gious, philosophic  and  artistic  life  as  a  means 
to  assess  Russian  cultural  progress.   Conducted 
in  English.    (F) 


SCHOOL  OF 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Business  Applications  of  the  Computer 
SBA  510 

Intermediate  and  advanced  computer  program- 
ming applied  to  business  problems.  The  COBOL 
language  treated  in  depth,  related  to  account- 
ing problems.   Also  surveys  computer  applica- 
tion in  areas  such  as  simulation,  PERT,  and 
business  gaming.   Prerequisites:    BAIIOor 
ACCTG  120,  130  or  equivalent.    (F) 
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Law  IV 

SBA  563 

Legal  problems  most  commonly  encountered 
by  certified  public  accountants,  with  atten- 
tion to  the  subjects  currently  being  included 
in  C.P.A.  examinations.    Prerequisite: 
GB  FIN  260.    Limited  to  Accounting  majors. 
(F) 

Business  Finance 
SBA  606 

Survey  of  principles  and  practices  of  fi- 
nancing business.   Not  open  to  students  with 
undergraduate  work  in  corporation  finance. 
Prerequisite:    Elementary  Accounting  (through 
corporate  accounts).    (F) 

Introduction  to  Accounting  I  and  II 
SBA  61 1 

Principles  underlying  preparation  of  financial 
statements  and  the  development  and  application 
of  accounting  data  for  planning  and  control.    (F) 


Marketing  Environment 
SBA  622 

Dimensions  of  change  in  social,  economic,  and 
political  factors,  related  to  efforts  surrounding 
establishment  and  attainment  of  marketing 
policy  and  corporative  objectives.    (F) 

Advanced  Federal  Tax  Procedures 
SBA  671 

Emphasis  on  corporations,  partnerships,  es- 
tates and  trusts,  gift  and  estate  taxes,  tax  plan- 
ning and  research.   Prerequisite:   ACCTG  370 
or  the  equivalent.   (S) 

Accounting  Systems 
SBA  702 

Accounting  systems  and  their  relationship  to 
other  business  information  systems.   Prerequis- 
ite: graduate  student  standing.    (S) 

Financial  Management 
SBA  706 

Internal  financial  problems  of  firms;  capital  bud- 
geting, cost  of  captial,  dividend  policy,  rate  of 
return,  and  the  financial  aspects  of  growth. 
Readings  and  cases.    Prerequisite:    BA  606  or 
equivalent.    (F) 


Marketing  Management 
SBA  722 

Marketing  concepts  of  planning,  organization, 
control,  and  decision-making  from  the  view- 
point of  the  business  executive.  Stress  on  tools 
available  for  analysis  and  control  of  marketing 
activities.   Prerequisites:    BA  406,  41 1,  422, 
440,  456,  and  457  or  equivalents.    (S) 

Business  Policy 
SBA  752 

Capstone  course  requiring  application  of  know- 
ledge, theories,  and  techniques  derived  from 
previous  courses,  using  integrated  cases  and 
empirical  observations  to  formulate  improved 
policies  and  plans.   (F,S) 

Quantitive  Methods  III 
SBA  756 

Statistical  methods  employed  in  collection, 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  data.    Business 
applications  of  sampling,  analysis  of  variance, 
experimental  design,  regression  analysis,  and 
forecasting  models.    (S) 
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SOCIOLOGY 

Social  Problems  (D) 
SOCIOL  103 

The  distribution  and  interreiationsiiips  among 
some  types  of  deviance  and  disorganization; 
crime,  mental  disorders,  addiction,  suicide, 
family  tension.  Theories  of  causation;  research 
projects.   (F) 

Race,  Sex,  and  Social  Class:    Inequality  in 
America   (D)   SOCIOL  106 

The  differential  distribution  of  opportunities 
and  rewards  in  society.  The  manner  in  which 
membership  in  a  particular  race,  sex,  or  social 
class  grouping  may  serve  to  increase  or  dimin- 
ish opportunities  to  achieve  positions  of  power, 
social  prestige,  economic  security  and  psych- 
ological rewards.    (S) 

Contemporary  American  Society   (D) 
SOCIOL  107 

Introductory  course  with  emphasis  on  con- 
temporary American  society.  Current  theories 
of  how  modern  industrial  societies  are  organ- 
ized, applied  to  the  American  case.   Includes 
socialization  in  the  family;  education;  compo- 
sition of  labor  force;  women;  poverty  and 
income  distribution;  race,  religion,  and  eth- 
nicity; and  the  political  system.      (S) 

Population  and  Environment 
SOCIOL  190A 

Introductory  course  on  human  population 
growth  in  both  national  and  world  settings,  in 
relation  to  an  earth-limited  view  of  physical, 
biological  and  social  environments.   Provides 
alternative  ways  of  viewing  future  for  human 
life.   (F) 

Sociology  of  Education   (D) 
SOCIOL  222 

Social  and  economic  interrelationships  of  ed- 
ucation, stressing  social  class  and  social  change. 
Attention  to  developing  countries  and  minor- 
ity people.   (S) 

Urban  Sociology   (D) 
SOCIOL  251 

A  comparative  analysis  of  cities  and  of  urban- 
ization with  reference  to  demographic  charac- 
teristics of  urban  population,  urban  ecology, 
and  urban  social  structure.   (F) 

Sociology  of  Religion   (D) 
SOCIOL  255 

The  relationship  of  religious  beliefs  and  insti- 
tutions to  cultures  and  societies.    (F) 


The  Family  (D) 
SOCIOL  257 

The  development  of  the  customs  of  courtship 
and  marriage  and  the  contemporary  family. 
The  basic  causes  of  changes  and  trends  of  the 
family.   (S) 

Drugs  and  Society   (D) 
SOCIOL  276 

The  sociological  implications  of  drug  usage, 
including  alcohol  as  well  as  "mind-altering" 
drugs.   Effects  of  drugs,  prevalence  of  usage, 
social  correlates,  anthropological  and  historical 
perspectives,  problems  and  management  of  ad- 
diction, social  control  of  use  and  abuse,  social 
implications  of  drugs,  especially  with  respect 
to  counter-culture  movement.   (F) 

Criminology   (D) 
SOCIOL  278 

The  nature  of  crimes  and  the  factors  under- 
lying criminal  behavior.  The  machinery  of 
justice;  the  law,  courts,  police  systems,  and 
correctional  institutions.   (F) 


SPANISH 

Elementary  Spanish 
SPAN  110,  120 

For  students  with  no  previous  creditable  train- 
ing in  Spanish,  intensive  practice  in  language 
skills.  To  fulfill  the  language  requirement, 
upon  completion  of  the  course  most  students 
are  required  to  continue  by  taking  SPAN  130, 
140.   Prerequisite;    SPAN  110  for  120,  or 
equivalent.    (110,  S:    120,  S) 

Spanish  for  Native  Speakers  I 
SPAN  1 45 

Review  of  Spanish  grammar.  Readings  and  com- 
position. Open  only  to  native  speakers  of  Span- 
ish.  (S) 

Teaching  English  as  a  Second  Language  to 
Spanish  Speakers  SPAN  376/676 

The  application  of  linguistic  principles  to  the 
teaching  of  English  for  Spanish  speakers.   Pre- 
requisite;   SPAN  370.   (S) 

Hispanic  Civilization:   Spanish  America   (C) 
SPAN  390J/700J 

Culture  of  continental  Spanish  America.    (S) 


SPORT  STUDIES 


Psychology  of  Sport  and  Physical  Activity 
SPORST  201 

Variables  of  skilled  performance;  behavioral 
patterns  and  interaction  in  games,  sports,  and 
dance  activities;  evaluation  of  skilled  perform- 
ance.  (F) 


Contemporary  Social  Problems  in  Sport 
SPORST  290/590B 

IVIodern  social  issues  in  sport  and  their  relation- 
ships with  other  aspects  of  contemporary  Ameri- 
can culture.    Includes  economics,  race,  wo- 
men, school  and  youth  athletics,  the  law,  ama- 
teurism, violence,  politics,  international  sport, 
drugs  and  other  topics.   (S) 

School  and  Community  Sport  Program  Manage- 
ment SPORST  590A 

Understanding  of  the  history,  philosophy  and 
current  issues  related  to  school  and  community 
sport  programs.  Working  knowledge  of  admin- 
istrative skills  and  techniques  employed  in 
sport  program  management.  Open  to  under- 
graduates and  graduates.   (X) 

Internship  in  Sport  Administration 
SPORST  769 

Credit;    12.   (X) 


STATISTICS 


Elementary  Statistics  (E) 
STATIS121 

Selected  topics  in  elementary  probability  and 
statistics:   discrete  models  for  chance  experi- 
ments, conditional  probabilities;  "odds"  and 
betting  schemes,  combinatorics,  averages, 
and  standard  deviation,  random  sampling,  bi- 
nomial and  normal  distributions,  regression, 
statistical  inference,  chi  square  test.  Students 
who  intend  to  use  statistics  as  a  research  tool, 
but  who  do  not  have  a  calculus  background, 
should  elect  STATIS  231,232.  Students  with 
calculus  background  should  elect  STATIS 
315,  316.  Credit  given  for  only  one  of  the 
courses  STATIS  121,  140,231,315.    (X) 


Statistics  for  Business  (E) 
STATIS  140 

Required  of  all  undergraduates  in  the  School 
of  Business  Administration.  A  one-semester 
introductory  course.  Descriptive  statistics,  a 
small  amount  of  probability  theory  and  an 
introduction  to  the  ideas  of  statistical  infer- 
ence. Topics  include  frequency  distributions 
and  measures  of  central  tendency  and  of  dis- 
persion, linear  regression,  probability,  the  bi- 
nomial and  normal  distributions,  internal  es- 
timation and  hypothesis  testing.   (F,  S) 
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THEATER 

Rehearsal  and  Production 
THEATR  210 

Individual  assignments  as  actors,  crew  heads, 
and  members  of  running  and  house  crews  for 
the  public  productions  of  the  summer  resident 
theater  company.    Meetings  by  arrangement. 
Open  only  by  audition/interview.    Mandatory 
pass/fail.   Credit:   6.    (F) 

Techniques  of  Oral  Performance 
THEATR  490A 

Principles  and  techniques  of  reading  aloud, 
a  dramatic  and  rhetorical  approach.    Empha- 
sis on  solo  performance,  on  analysis  of  litera- 
ture and  on  problems  of  presenting  orally. 
Principally  for  teachers  or  those  training  to 
be  teachers  who  are  faced  with  bringing 
literature  alive  in  the  classroom.    (S) 


WOMEN'S  STUDIES 


Lives  in, Tension 
WOST  190Q 

Using  the  autobiographical  writings  of  Emma 
Goldman,  Ida  B.  Wells  and  Agnes  Smedley, 
explores  their  reasons  for  becoming  activists 
in  a  particular  political  movement.  Uses  political 
writings  of  these  women  to  explore  the  exact 
nature  of  the  conflict  between  an  analysis  of 
women's  oppression  and  the  more  general 
analysis  of  a  people's  oppression.    (F) 

Issues  in  Women's  Studies:   Women  and  Society 
WOST  290 

Methodologies  and  resources  of  various  disci- 
plines used  to  explore  the  relationships  be- 
tween women  and  the  societies  in  which  they 
live.    Examines  the  social  context  for  roles  of 
men  and  women.   Investigates  effects  of  sex- 
ism on  women's  lives,  the  functions  of  sexism 
for  the  social  system,  and  the  ways  in  which 
these  issues  are  further  complicated  by  racial, 
ethnic  and  social  class  distinctions.   (S) 


ZOOLOGY 


Introductory  Zoology   (E) 
ZOOL  101 

Principles  of  zoology  including  cell  structure 
and  metabolism,  heredity,  development,  be- 
havior, evolution,  ecology,  and  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  the  major  groups  in  the. 
animal  kingdom.   Background  for  understand- 
ing current  biological  problems.  (F) 


The  Biology  of  Behavior   (E) 
ZOOL  150 

An  overview  of  the  science  of  animal  behavior 
geared  towards  the  non-scientist.   Includes 
ethology,  animal  communication,  animal 
societies,  learning,  and  the  relationship  of 
animal  studies  to  the  study  of  human  be- 
havior.  Includes  relevant  films.  Stresses  an 
understanding  of  animal  behavior.    (S) 


Dreams,  Discoveries  and  a  Little  In  Between 
ZOOL  191A 

Can  bees  do  the  tango?  Why  did  Paul  Kam- 
merer  kill  himself?  Who  said,  "You  put  your 
faith  in  the  ages  of  rocks,  but  I  put  mine  in 
the  Rock  of  Ages?  "     Using  books  written  by 
scientists  and  others,  these  questions  and  more 
scholarly  concepts  are  addressed.   Considers 
how  scientists  view  themselves  and  their 
ideas,  and  assesses  their  influences  on  an  evolv- 
ing society.   Covers  writers  who  illustrate  that 
science  can  be  emotional,  stimulating  and 
entertaining  to  read.   (F) 


Natural  History   (E) 
ZOOL  200 

Emphasis  on  organisms  in  their  local  habitats 
including  life  cycles.   Experience  in  field  and 
laboratory  techniques,  including  collection 
and  identification  of  specimens.   Open  to  all. 
Prerequisite;    ZOOL  101  or  an  Introduction 
to  Biology  course.    (F) 


C?T 


e»j 


Clothing  and  Textiles 

Home  Economics  385G/700Y 

3  credits,  undergraduate  or  graduate 

July  3-15,  1977     Scheduled  to  follow  the  American  Home 
Economics  Association's  Conference 
which  meets  in  Boston,  June  27-July  1. 

Teacher:  Dr.  Billie  G.  Murphy  of  the  UMass  Department 
of  Home  Economics 

Cost:         $250.00 

This  special  problems  course  is  a  study-tour  which  introduces  pri- 
mary sources  of  research  for  historic  textiles,  costumes  and  home 
furnishings  in  New  England.  There  will  be  lectures,  slide  presenta- 
tions and  guest  speakers  on  the  scenic  UMass/Amherst  campus. 
Tours  will  be  taken  to  museums  including  Sturbridge  Village  in 
Sturbridge,  MA,  Slaters  Mill  in  Pawtucket,  RI,  Hancock  Shaker 
Village  in  Pittsfield,  MA,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  the 
Cooper  Hewitt  and  the  Brooklyn  Museum  in  New  York,  and  sev- 
eral local  museums  such  as  Old  Deerfield,  Hadley  Farm  Museum 
and  Skinner  Museum. 

Included  in  the  course  fee  are  entrance  fees  and  transportation 
to  all  museums;  one  overnight  at  the  Belmont  Plaza  in  New  York 
City,  and  one  group  meal  at  the  Old  Deerfield  Inn.  Othervrise  stu- 
dents are  responsible  for  room  and  board. 

For  complete  information  on  accommodations  and  registration, 
write  to:   Division  of  Continuing  Education,  AE77-12,  P.O.  Box 
835,  Amherst,  MA  01002. 
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Summer 

Internaf ional  Programs 


FRENCH  STUDI ES  AT  DIJON 


OXFORD  SUMMER  PROGRAM 


In  its  study  program  at  Dijon  in  France,  July  4  to  August  13, 
the  French  Department  offers  up  to  six  graduate  and  under- 
graduate credits  in  French,  History,  Political  Science  and  Art. 
Intermediate  competence  in  written  and  spoken  French  is  a 
prerequisite  for  courses  in  History,  Political  Science  and  Art. 
Excursions  to  Bezelay,  the  Cote  d'Or,  and  the  Jura  and  Vosges 
Mountains  are  part  of  the  program. 

Cost  to  the  student  is  approximately  $775  for  tuition, 
textbooks,  room  and  board  for  the  six  weeks,  and  the  tours; 
price  does  not  include  trans-Atlantic  and  independent  travel 
and  miscellaneous  personal  expenses.  Contact:    Professor 
Jeannette  Bragger,  Department  of  French,  Herter  Hall,  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  MA  01003. 


BERLIN-FREIBURG  SUMMER  PROGRAM 

The  Department  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures 
sponsors  a  summer  program  in  Germany  with  ten  days  in 
Berlin  and  Five  weeks  in  Freiburg.   Courses  include  Inter- 
mediate and  Advanced  German  conversation  and  composition, 
German  civilization  and  culture,  and  a  Seminar  in  Modern 
German  Literature.  Students  earn  six  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts credits.  There  is  a  two  week  period  for  independent 
travel  in  Europe  between  the  sessions  in  Berlin  and  in  Frei- 
burg.  Dates  of  the  program  are  June  14  to  August  19. 

The  estimated  fee  of  $1,075  will  cover  transportation, 
room  and  board,  and  special  excursions  to  a  number  of  places 
of  cultural  and  historic  interest,  including  East  Berlin,  Switzer- 
land and  the  Black  Forest.   It  does  not  include  expenses  in- 
curred during  the  independent  travel.  The  program  is  open 
to  undergraduates  and  to  graduates  by  permission.  Although 
applications  for  the  summer  program  closed  February  15, 
those  interested  in  next  year's  courses  may  contact  the  Direct- 
or of  the  Berlin-Freiburg  Summer  Program,  Department  of 
Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures,  Herter  Hall,  University 
of  MassachusetU,  Amherst,  MA  01003. 


There  are  13  courses  offered  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
during  July  and  part  of  August.  Also  included  is  a  special 
Shakespeare  course  that  uses  the  productions  at  Stratford- 
upon-Avon.  The  courses  are  all  taught  by  Oxford  dons  (cur- 
rent or  past),  and  the  Bodleian  Library  is  available  for  ex- 
tensive research.  All  courses  carry  regular  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts credit.   Graduate  and  undergraduate  credit  is  offered 
and  courses  vary  each  year  according  to  the  availability  of 
specialists  at  Oxford  and  the  interests  of  the  student.  Special 
evening  lectures  by  noted  authorities  supplement  these  offer- 
ings. Overall  cost  to  the  student  is  $1 ,1 75,  including  air  fare, 
room  and  board  and  three  nights  in  a  London  hotel.  The  pro- 
gram uses  the  Five-College  charter  flight  which  leaves  Boston 
on  June  14  and  returns  August  19.   If  interested,  contact 
Professor  Ernest  Hofer,  Department  of  English,  378  Bartlett 
Hall,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  MA  01003,  by 
March  10,  1977. 


SUMMER  PROGRAM  IN  LISBON 

The  Department  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  sponsors  a  sum- 
mer program  in  Lisbon  which  runs  from  July  11  to  August  18. 
Courses  include  Language,  Literature  and  Culture.   Students  earn 
six  University  of  Massachusetts  credits.  The  fee  is  $400  and 
covers  tuition,  tutors  and  bed  and  breakfast  and  special  ex- 
cursions to  places  of  cultural  and  historic  interest.  Students 
wanting  to  travel  throughout  Portugal  can  do  so  either  prior 
to  or  after  the  courses.   Knowledge  of  Portuguese  is  not  a 
prerequisite  for  participation  in  the  program.   Deadline  for 
application  is  April  30.   If  interested  please  contact:   Professor 
Jose  Ornelas,  Department  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  408 
Herter  Hall,  University  of  Massachusetts,  MA  01003. 
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SCHEDUU  OF  ClAIIEI 


All  courses  in  this  schedule  are  listed  alphabetically  by  Depart- 
mental abbreviation  and  should  be  read  as  shown  below; 


OEPT    COURSE    SCHEDULE   i TITLE 

LSFC    NUMOEP  MEETING    TlfES 

100  DRAWING     I 

IF '    257885    MTUWTHF    9.00-12.00 


rBLDG 

C- 
FAC 


CORE    CR 
POCM 


3CR 
4'^2 


DEPT    COURSE    SCHEDULE 
SFC    NUMBER 


TITLE 
MEETING    TINES 


CORE   CR 
BLOG    POCM 


A-C-C-0-U-N-T- I -N-G 


ACCTG 
ACCTG 

ACCTG 
ACCTG 
ACCTG 

ACCTG 

ACCTG 
ACCTG 
ACCTG 
ACCTG 


120 
IF 
2F 
3S 

130 
IF 

23 
3S 

210 
IF 

220 
IF 

221 
IS 

230 
IF 

235 
IF 

263 
IF 

370 
IF 

371 
IS 


INT 
25J337 
250065 
250093 

INT 
2503  76 

250'i09 
250^37 

BUS 
253710 

FIN 
250998 

FIN 
251275 

COS 
251558 

MGR 
251831 

LAW 
2521  18 

FEO 
252396 

AOV 
252679 


RO  FI 
MTUW 
MTUW 
MTUW 

PO  TO 
MWF 
TUTH 
MTUW 
MTUW 
Af  PL 
MTUW 

AN  RP 
MTUW 

AN  RP 
MWP 
TUTH 

T  ACC 
MWF 
TUTH 

L  COS 
MTUW 
IV 

MTUW 
INC 
MTUW 
FED 
MTUW 


NAN  ACCTG 
THF  7. 45 

19.00-21 
THF  T.'tS- 

MGRL  ACC 
11.15-12. 

1  I.  15-12 
THF  9.30- 

19.00-21 

CF  CCfPU 
THF  9.30- 
TNG  I 
THF  9.30- 
TNG  I  I 
11.15-12. 

11.15-12 
TG 
11.15-12. 

11.15-12 
T  ANALYSI 
THF  9.30- 


9.15 

.30 

9.15 

TG 

-^5 

.A5 

11.00 

.30 

TEP 

11.00 


HERT 
HERT 
HERT 

HERT 
HERT 
HERT 
HERT 


HERT 
11.00  HERT 


45 
45 

45 

.45 

S 

11.00 


THF  9.30-11.00 
TAXES 

THF  7.45-9.15 
TAX  PROC 
19.00-21.30 


HERT 
HERT 

HERT 
HERT 

HERT 

HERT 

HERT 

HERT 


3CR 
102 
102 
102 

3CR 
224 
224 
102 
102 

3CR 
106 

3CR 
102 

3CR 
111 
ill 

3CR 
111 
HI 

3CR 
111 

3CR 
108 

3CR 
HI 

3CR 
106 


A-F-R-0 A-M-E-R-I-C-A-N      S-T-U-D-I-E-S 


AFROAM    111  SURV   OF    AFRICAN    ART 

IS  252952    MWF    11.15-12.45 

TUTH    11.15-12.45 
AFROAM    132  1619    TO    CIVIL    WAR 

IF  253239    M<<F     11.15-12.45 

TUTH    n. 15-12.45 


A-N-I-M-A-L      S-C-I-E-N-C-E 


C 
MILL 
MILL 

C 
MILL 
PILL       315 


3CR 
315 
315 

3CR 
315 


AN 

SCI  150 

BEG 

EQUITATION  I 

ICR 

IF 

253512 

MWF  11.15-12.15 

TILL 

FARM 

TUTH  11.15-12.15 

TILL 

FARM 

2S 

253540 

MTUWTHF  4.30-5.30 

TILL 

FARM 

AN 

SCI  151 

BFO 

EQUITATION  II 

ICR 

IF 

253823 

MTUWTHF  9.30-10.30 

TILL 

FARM 

2S 

253851 

MTUWTHF  7.45-8.45 

TILL 

FARM 

AN 

SCI  152 

INT 

EQUITATION  I 

ICR 

IF 

254138 

MTUWTHF  7-45-8.45 

TILL 

FARM 

2S 

254166 

MTUWTHF  9.30-10.30 

TILL 

FARM 

AN 

SCI  153 

INT 

EQUITATION  11 

ICR 

IF 

2  54449 

MTUWTHF  7.45-8.45 

TILL 

FARM 

2S 

254477 

MTUWTHF  7.45-8.45 

TILL 

FARM 

AN 

SCI  156 

SP 

'ROB  IN  TRAINING 

3CR 

IS 

254750 

MTUWTHF  5.00-18.00 

TILL 

FARM 

AN 

SCI  220 

SYSTEMIC  ANIM  PHYS 

4CR 

LEC  IF 

255037 

MWF  11.15-12.45 

PAIG 

202 

DEPT    rnUPSE    SCHEDULE 
SEC    NUMBER 


TITLE 
MEETING    TIMES 


CORE    CR 
BLOG    ROOM 


PJIH    U.l!>-U.45  HAlb 

LAB     IF  255087    TUTH     1.^0-4.30  PAIG 

AN    SCI     291  A  SEM-RIONG    SCHL    "GT 

IF  255360    MTUWTHF    4.30-18.00  TILL 

AN    SCI     291B  SE^'-HIST    OF    EOUITATN 

IF  255643    MWF     18.15-19.45  STK 

TUTH     18.15-19.45  STK 
AN    SCI    330              PRINCIPLES    AN    NUTR 

IF  255926    MTUWTHF    9.30-11.00  STK 


A-N-T-H-R-0-P-O-L-O-G-Y 


308 
3CR 
FARM 
3CR 

3U 

311 
3CR 

114 


ANTH 
ANTH 
ANTH 

ANTH 

ANTH 
ANTH 

A-R-T 

ART 

ART 

ART 
ART 
ART 
ART 

ART 

ART 
ART 
APT 


102 
IF 

103 
IS 

104 
IF 

377 

IX 

390G 
IF 

677 


IX 


100 
IF 

102 
IS 

120 
IF 

122 
IS 

210 
IF 

220 

IX 
222 

IX 

230 
IF 

232 
IS 

280 

IX 


INTRO  TO  ARCHAEOLOGY       0  3CR 

256203  MTUWTHF  9.30-11.00  MACH  W-15 

INTRO  PHYSICAL  ANTH  3CR 

256481  MTUWTHF  9.30-11.00  MACH  W-15 

INTRO  CULTURAL  ANTH        D  3CR 

256764  MWF  11.15-12.45     MACH  W-15 

TUTH  11.15-12.45    MACH  W-15 

FIELD  SCHOOL  IN  ARCH  Lab  Fee  $25  6CR 
MEETS  6/20  THRU  7/29 
257041  BY  ARRGT 

RES-CONN  RIVER  VALL  3CR 
257324  BY  ARRGT 

FIELD  SCHOOL  IN  ARCH  Lab  Fee  $25  6CR 
MEETS  6/20  THRU  7/29 
257607  BY  ARRGT 


DRAWING  I  C 

257885  MTUWTHF  9.00-12.00  FAC 

DRAWING  II  C 

258162  MTUWTHF  9.00-12.00  FAG 

DL-SIGN  I  C 

258445  VTUWTHF  1.30-4.30   FAC 

DESIGN  I  I   LAB  FEE  t6     C 
258728  MTUWTHF  1.30-4.30   FAC 

DESIGN  I     LAB  FEE  43 
259005  MTUWTHF  1.30-4.30   FAC 

PAINTING  I  C 

MEETS  5/25  THRU  8/18 
259283  MTUWTHF  9.30-11.00  FAC 

PAINTING  II         ■        C 
MEETS  5/25  THRU  8/18 
259566  MTUWTHF  9.30-11.00  FAC 

ADVANCED  DRAWING  LAB  FEEtl5 
259849  MTUWTHF  9.00-12.00  FAC 

ADV  DRAWING  PRCB  LAB  FEEtl5 
260129  MTUWTHF  9.00-12.00  FAC 

CERAMICS  I  LAB  FEE$10     C 
MEETS  5/25  THRU  8/18 
260402  MWF  11.15-12.45     MUNX 
TUTH  11.15-12.45    MUNX 

MOD  AR"'  1880-PPLAB  FEE  t2  C 
260680  MTUW  19.00-21.30    BART 

AMERICAN  ART  C 

260963  MTUW  19.00-21.30    BART 

INTERIOR  DESIGN  III 
261240  MTUWTHF  1.30-4.30   FAC 

INTERIOR  DESIGN  III 
261523  MTUWTHF  1.30-4.30   FAC 


A-S-T-R-0-N-O-M-Y 

ASTRON  100      EXPLORING  UNIVERSE         E 
IF     261806  MTUWTHF  9,30-11.00  HAS 
2S     261834  MTUW  19.30-22.00    HAS 


ART 

287 

IF 

ART 

295 

IS 

APT 

3  30 

IF 

ART 

630 

IF 

3CR 
442 

3CR 
442 

3CR 
442 

3CR 
442 

3CR 
441 

3CR 

445 
3CR 

445 

3CR 
443 

3CR 
443 

3CR 

2 
2 

3CR 
319 

3CR 
319 

3CR 
441 

3CR 
441 


3CR 
126 
126 


3LS 


DEPT    Cn.JPSE 

SCHEDULE             TITLE 

CCS 

E    CP 

DEPT   COURSE 

SCHEDULE            TITLE                              CCRE    CP 

SEC 

NU-^BER             ^'EETING    TIMES 

BLDG 

5  0CM 

SEC 

NUMBER            MEETING    TIMES         BLDG 

ROOM 

B-U-S- 

I-N-E- 

-S-S       A-0-M-I-N-I-S-T-R-A-T-I-O-N 

CHEM           160 

ORGANIC    CHE"1STPY                           E 

3CR 

IS 

266395    MTUWTHF    9.30-11.00    GRCA 

203 

BA 

110 

INTRO    tiUS    CCyP           LAB    FEE$1,7 

3CR 

CHEM          162 

ORGANIC    CHEM    LAB      LAB    FEE$12 

ICR 

IF 

262111    MTUWTHF     7.<.5-9.l5 

HERT 

106 

IS 

266678    "TUTH     1.00-4.00            GRCA 

1507 

2F 

2621^9    "TIJW    19.00-21.30 

HERT 

107 

CHEM          261 

ORGANIC-NQN-MAJ                                 E 

3CR 

3S 

262177    MuF     11. 15-12. <.5 

HERT 

112 

IF 

266951     "MTUWTHF    9.30-11.00    GRCA 

103 

TIJTH     11.15-12.^5 

HERT 

112 

CHEM          262 

ORGANIC-NON-MAJ                                 E 

3CR 

BA 

371 

BUS     P'^LICY    K     STRAT 

3CR 

IS 

267238    MTUWTHF    9.30-11.00    GRCA 

103 

IF 

262450    MTUWTHF    9.30-11.00 

HERT 

107 

CHEM         263 

ORGANIC    LAB    NON-MAJ  LAB    FEE$12  ICR 

2S 

262488    "MTUWTHF    9.30-11.00 

HERT 

106 

IF 

2675U    MTUTH    1.00-4.00            GRCA 

1507 

CHEM          264 

ORGANIC     LAB    NQN-MAJ   LAB    FEE$12  1CR 

IS 

267799    MTUTH    1.00-4.00            GRCA 

1507 

B-1-0- 

C-H-E- 

-M-I-S-T-R-Y 

CHEM          561 
IF 

00GAKIC-N0N-''AJ 
268076    MTUWTHF    9.30-11.00   GRCA 

3CR 
103 

8I0CHM 

220 

ELE'^ENTaoY    BIOCHM 

E 

3CR 

CHEM          562 

QRGANIC-NON-MAJ 

3CR 

IF 

262761     MTUWTHF    9.30-11.00 

GRCA 

203 

IS 

268359    MTUWTHF    9.30-11.00    GRCA 

103 

BI0CH»1 

221 

ELEM    BIOCHM    LAB          LAB    FEEtlO 

ICR 

CHEM         563 

ORGANIC    LAB    NON-MAJ   LAB    FEE$12  1CR 

IF 

263048    TUTH    1.30-4.00 

GOES 

256 

IF 

268632    MTUTH    1.00-4.00            GRCA 

1507 

BIOCHM 

520 

ELEf'ENTAPY    BIOCHM 

3CR 

CHEM          564 

ORGANIC    LAB    NON-MAJ  LAB    FEE$12  1CR 

IF 

263321    MTUWTHF    9.30-11.00 

GRCA 

203 

IS 

263915    MTUTH     1.00-4.00            GRCA 

1507 

BIOCHN 

521 

ELEM    BIOCHM    LAB          LAB    FEEtlO 

ICR 

IF 

763604     TUTH     1.30-4.00 

GCFS 

?56 

C-H-I-N-E-S- 

-E 

B-O-T- 

A-N-Y 

CHINSE    280 

INTER    CHINSE           LAB    FEE    $3 

SCR 

BOTANY 

299A 

SP    TP-EL    FIeVo    BOTNY 

ICR 

L,EC    IX 

MEETS    6/1    THRU    8/1 
269197    MWF     10.00-12.00            HERT 

400 

IS 

263S82     W    1.00-4.00 

MOR 

108 

OIS    IX 

TUTH    10.00-12.00        HERT 
269242    MTUWTHF    1.30-3.00      HERT 

400 
400 

C-I-V- 

■I-L 

E-N-G-I-N 

C-L-A-S-S-I- 

-c-s 

C    E 

1^0 

STATICS 

3CR 

SAME     AS    M    E             144 

CLSICS    102 

ROMAN    CIVIL                                           C 

3C« 

IF 

264169    MTUWTHF    9.30-11.00 

GUN 

11 

IS 

269525    MTUWTHF    9.30-11.00    HERT 

107 

C    E 

I'H 

STRENGTH    OF     MAIL     I 

3CR 

CLSICS    105 

GR    LAT    ELEM    IN    ENGL 

3CR 

SAME    AS    M    E                145 

IF 

269808    MTUWTHF    9.30-11.00    HERT 

110 

IF 

264442    MWF     11.15-12.45 

GUN 

11 

TUTH     11.15-12;45 

GUN 

11 

C-O-M-P-U-T-E-R 

COINS       122 

&     l-N-F-O-R-M-A-T-l-O-N    S-C-l-E-N-C-E 

INT"    PPB    SOLV    W/C    Lab  Fee  $10  E 
MEETS     5/25    THRU    8/18 

4CR 

C-H-E- 

■M-l-C- 

-A-L       E-N-G-I-N 

LEC     IX 
LAB     IX 

270033    MWF    9.30-11.00               GRES 
270133    M     1.00-2.00                       GRES 

301 
301 

CH   e 

125 

FUNDAMENTALS 

3CR 

2X 

270166    TU    l.OC-2.00                     GRES 

301 

IF 

264725    MWF     11.15-12.45 

GOES 

157 

3X 

270194    /i     1.00-2.00                      GRES 

301 

TUTH    11.15-12.45 

GOES 

157 

4X 

270227    TH    1.00-2,00                    GRES 

301 

CH    E 

126 

CH    E    THERMCPYNAMICS 

3CR 

COINS       201 

ASSEMBLY    LANG    PPOGRM    Lab  Fee  $10    4CR 

IS 

265002    MWF     U. 15-12.45 

GOES 

157 

MEETS     5/25    THRU    8/18 

TUTH    11.15-12,45 

GOES 

157 

IX 

270500    MWF     11.15-12.45            GRES 

301 

COINS       501 

ASSEMBLY    LANG    PROGRM     Lab  Fee  $10   4CR 

MEETS    5/25    THRU    8/lo 

C-H-E- 

-M-I-S 

-T-R-Y 

IX 

270783    MWF     11.15-12.45            GRES 

301 

CHEM 

1 10 

GEN    CHEM             LAB    FEE    $8 

E 

4CR 

LEC 

IS 

265280    MTUWTHF    9.30-11.00 

GRCA 

101 

C-0-K-M-U-N- 

-I-C-A-T-I-O-N      0-I-S-O-R-D-E-R- 

-S 

LAB 

IS 

265335    TUTH    1.00-4.00 

GCES 

57 

CHEM 

111 

GEN    CHEM-SCI         LAB    FEE 

$8      E 

4CR 

CCMDIS    288 

CLINICAL    PRACTICE 

1-3 

STUDENTS  REGISTERING  FOR  LECT  1   MUST           | 

IS 

271065    BY    ARBGT 

REGISTER  FOR  LAB  1.    STUDENTS  REGIS- 

^    W      ^    \J  V-*    ^            U     •             '^            -         ^f     T 

TERING  FOR  LECT  2  MUST   REGISTER  FOR                | 

COMOIS    2RPA 

CLINICAL    PRACTICE 

1-3 

LAB  2.    EXCEPTIONS  BY  WRITTEN  PERMIS 

IS 

271348     BY    APCIGT 

SION  OF  THE  INSTRUCTOR 

CCMDIS     2S3C 

CLINICAL    PRACTICE 

1-3 

LEC 

IF 

265618     MTUWTHF     9.30-11.00 

GCES 

PET 

IS 

271621     ^Y    APRGT 

2F 

265646    MWF     11.15-12.45 

GCES 

PET 

CCVOIS     588 

CLINICAL    PRACTICE 

1-3 

TUTH    11.15-12.45 

GCES 

PET 

IS 

271904    BY    AR-<GT 

LAB 

IF 

265696    MW     1.30-4.00 

GCES 

57 

COVDIS     588A 

CLINICAL     PRACTICE 

1-3 

2F 

265729    TUTH     1.30-4.00 

GCES 

57 

IS 

272186    BY    APkGT 

CHEM 

112 

GEN    CHEM-SCI        LAB    FEE 

$8      E 

4CR 

COMOIS     5883 

CLINICAL     PRACTICE 

1-3 

STUDENTS   REGISTERING  FOR  LECT  1   MUST 

IS 

272469    BY    ARRGT 

REGISTER  FOR  LAB  1.    STUDENTS  REGIS- 

TERING FOR  LECT  2  MUST   REGISTER  FOR 

LAB  2.    EXCEPTIONS  BY  WRITTEN  PERMIS 

SION  OF  THE  INSTRUCTOR 

C-0-M-P-A-R 

-A-T-I-V-E       L-I-T-E-R-A-T-U-R-E 

LEC 

IS 

26600<j    MTUWTHF    9.30-11.00 

GCES 

PET 

2S 

266034     "IWE      11.15-12.45 

GOES 

PET 

CO'^LII     101 

INTRO    TO    CCMLIT                                C 

3CR 

TUTH    11. 15-12. 45 

GOES 

PET 

IF 

272742    "TUWTHF    9.30-11.00    HERT 

112 

Lfl3 

IS 

266084    MW     1.30-4.00 

GOES 

57 

COMLIT    109 

NGNFICTION    L IT 

3CR 

2S 

266117     TUTH     1.30-4.00 

GOES 

57 

IS 

273029    MTMW    19.00-21.30         HERT 

107 

DEPT    COURSE 
SEC 


SCHEDULE 

NUM8EB 


T  ITLE 
MEETING    TIMES 

■T" 


CORE  CR 
BLDG  ROCM 


DEPT  COURSE  SCHEDULE 
SEC  NUMBER 


TITLE 
M^ET  ING  TIMES 


CCRE  CR 
BLDG  ROOM 


C-0-M-H-U-N-I-C-A-T-I-O-N   S-T-U-D-I-E-S 


COMSTU  l?l 

IS 
COMSTU  123 

IF 
CO-^STU  170 

IF 

COMSTU  202 

IF 
COMSTU  203 

IF 

COMSTU  210 

IS 
COMSTU  225 

IF 
COMSTU  290A 

IS 
COMSTU  391H 

IX 

COMSTU  707D 

IX 
COMSTU  707M 

IX 


INTP 
273302 

MEDI 
2735B0 

PROC 
273863 

S'^AL 
274140 

ARGU 
274423 

INTE 
27470S 

HIST 
2749fl4 

HIST 
275261 

PRO 

MEETS 

275544 

SEM- 
MEETS 
275827 

S  EM- 
MEETS 
276104 


0  TO  MASS 
TUWTH  19. 
A  PRODUCT 
MTUWTHF  7 
ESS  CF  CC 
MWF  11.15 
TUTH  11. I 
L  GRP  C0« 
MTUWTHF  9 
MENTATION 
«WF  11.15 
TUTH  11.1 
PPEO  SONAL 
MTUWTHF    7 

&    OEV    MO 
"TUW     1.00 

OF  RROAD 
MTUWTHF  9 
SE"  IN  MA 
8/1  THRU 
MTUWTHF  1 
MASS  COMM 
7/11  THRU 
MTUWTHF  9 
MASS  CCMM 
8/1  THRU 
MTUWTHF  I 


COMM         D 
00-21.30   SC 
ION 

.45-9.15   SC 
MMUNCTN 

-12.45     MACH 
5-12.45    MACH 
WUNICAT 
.30-11.00  MACH 


-12.45 
5-12.45 

COMM 
.45-9.15 
T    PICT  LAB 
-4.00 
CAS''ING 
.30-11.00 
SS    CCMM 
8/18 

.00-4.15 
NCTNS 

7/29 
.00-12.00 
NCTNS 
8/18 
.00-4.15 


MACH 
MACH 
C 
MACH 
FEFt 
SC 

HERT 


HERT 


MACH 


3CR 
108 

3CR 
120 
3CR 
W-22 
W-22 

3CR 
W-22 
3CR 
413 
413 

3CR 
413 
10  3CR 
103 

3CR 
206 
3CR 

503 
3CR 

W-23 
3CP 


HERT   503 


E-L-E-C-T-R-I-C-A-L 


C-0-M-P-U-T-E-R   E-N-G-I 


ECE 

142 

LEC 

IF 

LAB 

IF 

ECE 

204 

LEC 

IF 

LAB 

IF 

ECE 

276 

IF 

SYST  ANALYSIS  II 
276382  MTUWTHF  9.30-11.00 
276437  TUTH  1.30-2.45 

CIRCUIT  THEORY 
276710  MWF  11  .15-12.45 

TUTH  11.15-12.45 
276760  MW  1.30-2.45 

AOV  L4B  II 
277047  MWF  11.15-12.45 
TUTH  II. 15-12.45 


ENGE 
ENGE 

ENGE 
ENGE 
ENGE 


E-C-0-N-O-M-I-C-S 

ECON    103      INTRO  TO  MICPCECON 

IF     277320  MTUWTHF  7.45-9.15 
ECON    104      INTRO  TO  MACROECON 

IS     277603  MTUWTHF  7.45-9.15 
ECON    203      INTERMEO  MICRQFC  TH 

IF     277881  MWF  11.15-12.45 
TUTH  11.15-12.45 
^1~:r.  7.04       TlTcpvf:'-)  vACurFf.  tm 

IS     278168  MWF  11.15-12.45 
TUTH  11.15-12.45 


4CR 
106 
1C6 
4CR 
106 
106 
106 
3CR 
ENCE  215A 
ENGE  215A 


D    3CR 
MACH  W-15 


D 

MACH 

0 


3CR 
H-15 
3CR 


MACH  w-23 

MACH  W-23 

n   3r.B 

MACH  W-15 

MACH  V.-15 


EDUC  0  560 


E-D-U-C   D-E-S-I-G-N-S   E-F-F-E-C-T   L-E-A-R-N 


FOUC  D  260 


EDUC 


EOUC 


EOUC 


EDUC 


IX 
D  261 

IX 
0  262 

IX 
D  263 

IX 
D  290L 


IX 


ELEM  SCH  CURRICULUM  LAB  FEE  $3  3CR 
MEETS  6/16  THRU  7/6 
273441  MTUWTHF  9.00-12.00  HERT   444 
P/M  READ/L  A/EL  SCH  LAB  FEE  t2 3CR 
MEETS  5/25  THOU  6/15 
278724  MTUWTHF  9.00-12.00  HERT   503 
P/M  TCHG  EL  SCI     LAB  FEE  $6  3CR 
MEETS  5/25  THRU  6/15 
279001  MTUWTHF  1.00-4.00   HERT   444 
P/M  TCHG  EL  MATH    LAB  FEE  $6  3CR 
MEETS  5/25  THRIJ  6/15 
279289  "TiiwTHF  9.00-12.00  HERT   746 
WKSUf-ED  6  INST  PACE  3CR 

MEETS  IN  HERT  640  ON  FCLLOWING  DAYS 
6/23  FROM  8.CO-4.00 
6/?4  AND  6/25  FROM  8.00-22.00 
6/26  rRPM  8.00-5.00 
279562  BY  ARRGT 


EOUC 


EOUC 


EDUC 


EDUC 


EDUC 


EDUC 


EOUC 


EDUC 


IX 
0  561 

tx 

D  562 

IX 

D  563 

IX 
0  590L 


IX 

0  710 

IX 
D  790G 

IX 
D  790R 

IX 
0  834 

IX 


ELEM  SCH  CURRICULUM  LAB  FEE  t3 3CR 
MEETS  6/16  THRU  7/6 
279345  MTUWTHF  9.03-12.00  HERT   444 
P/M  PFAD/L  A/EL  SCH  LAB  FEE  t2 3CR 
MEETS  5/25  THRU  6/15 
280125  MTUWTHF  9.00-12.00  HERT   503 
P/M  TCHG  EL  SCI     LAB  FEE  $6  3CR 
MEETS  5/25  THRU  6/15 
280408  MTUWTHF  1.00-4.00   HERT   *4* 
P/M  TCHG  EL  MATH  3CR 

MEETS  5/25  THRU  6/15 
280686  MTUWTHF  9.00-12.00  HERT   746 
WKSHP-ED  &  INST  RACE  3CR 

MEETS  IN  HERT  640  ON  FOLLOWING  DAYS 
6/23  FROM  8.00-4.00 
6/24  AND  6/25  FROM  8.00-22.00 
6/26  FROM  8.00-5.00 
280969  BY  AROGT 

SEM  IM  MATH  ED     LAB  FEE  $6   3CR 
MEETS  6/16  THRU  7/6 
281246  MTUWTHF  9.00-12.00  GRES   307 
ADVANCED  CURRICULUM  LAB  FEE  $63-6 
MEETS  6/16  THRU  7/6 
281529  MTUWTHF  8.00-11.00  GRES   308 
INTEGRATED  DAY     LAB  FEE  $3   3CR 
MEETS  7/U  THRU  7/29 
281802  MTUWTHF  9.00-12.00  GRES   210 
ISSUES  IN  CHILD  LIT  LAB  FEE  $2 3CR 
MEETS  5/25  THRU  6/15 
282034  MTLWTHF  4.00-19.00  HERT   503 


E-D-U-C   H-U-M   A-P-P-L   S-O-C 


B-E-H   S-C-I 


EDUC   H    277  PRINCS    OF    SCF    GU 1 0   LAB   FFE    $2    3CR 

MEETS    5/25    THRU    6/10 
IX  282367    MTUWTHF     1.00-5.00       HERT       546 

EDUC    H    577  PRINCS    CF    SCH    GUID    LAB    FEE    $2    3CR 

MEETS    5/25    THRU    6/10 
IX  232640    MTUWTHF     1.00-5.00       HERT       546 

EDUC    H    831  LA3    FOR    COUNS    SKILLS    Lab  Fee:    $1    3CR 

MEETS  7/11  THRU  7/15,  MTUTHF,  FROM 
9.00  TO  12.00  AND  1.00  TO  4.00.    ALSO 
MEETS  7/18  THRU  7/22,  MTUWTH,  FROM 
9.00  TO  12.00  AND  FROM  1.00  TO  4.00. 
ROOM  IS  GRES  307. 
IX  282923    BY    ARPGT 

H    910  SCH    COUNSLING    THEORY     Lab  Fee  $1      3CR 

MEETS    6/20    THRU     7/8 
IX  283200    MTUWTHF    9.00-12.00    GRES      311 

EOUC    H    915  GRP    ACTIVS    IN    COUNS       Lab  Fee  $1      3CR 

MEETS     7/25    THRU    8/12 
IX  283488    MTUWTHF    9.00-12.00    GRES      308 


EDUC 


E-D-U-C      P-L-A-N-N-I-N-G 


M-A-N-A-G-E-M-E-N-T 


EOUC    M    355  INTR    STAT/COMP    AN     I       Lab  Fee  $2      3CR 

IF  283761    MT'JwTHF    9.30-11.00    GRCC       119 

EDUC    M    655  INTR     STAT/COMP    AN     I        Lab  Fee  $2      3CR 

IF  284043    MTUWTHF    9.30-11.00    GRCC       119 

EDUC    M     705  SEMINAR  Lab  Fee:    $3      3-12 

IS  284321     MTUWTHF    7.45-9.15       HERT       107 

EOgC    M    7900  SOC    OF    TEACHING  Lab  Fee  $2      3CR 

IS  284604    MTUWTHF    9.30-11.90    HERT       108 

Lab  Fee:    $5 

)  ' 

E-O-U-C      P-O-L-l-C-Y      E      S-T-U-0-I-E-S 

EDUC       P       228  LAB  IN  CROSS-CUL  ST  3CR 

MEETS     IN    HfcRT    546    ON    FOLLOWING    DAYS 
6/6    THRU    6/23    MTUWTHF     19.00-21.00 
6/27     THRU    7/5    MTUWTHF    9.00-12.00 
IX  284882    OY    ARRGT 

EDUC    P    251  FOUN'JATICNS    OF    EOUC  LAB    FEE    $4  3CR 

IS  285169    MWF     11.15-12.45  HERT       113 

TUTH    11.15-12.45         HERT       113 


40. 


OEPT    C0UP3E    SCHEDULE 
SFC    NU^IPER 


T  ITLE 

MEETING    TIMES 


CORE    CR 
BLDG    POCM 


OEPT    COURSE    SCHEOULE 
SEC    NUMBER 


TITLE 

MEETING  TIMES 


CORE  CR 
BLOC  ROOM 


EOUC 


EOUC 


EDUC 


P  390A     INTRO  TO  MULTICUL  ED  3CR 

IF     2854^2  rUIH  4.00-18.^5     HERT   210 
P    528      LAB  IN  CPCSS-CUL  ST  3CR 

MEETS  IN  HERT  546  ON  FCLLCWING  DAYS 
6/6  THRU  6/23  MTUWTHF  19.00-21.00 
6/27  THPU  7/5  MTUWTHF  9,00-12.00 
285725  BY  AORGT 

INTRO  TO  MULTICUL  En  3CR 


F-0-R-E-S-T-R-Y 


IX 
P  690A 
IF 


286002  TUTH  4.00-18.45 


HERT   106 


E-O-U-C   T-R-A-N-S-D-I-S-C-I-P-L-I-N-A-R-Y 


EOUC  T  290B 


EOUC 
EDUC 
EDUC 
EDUC 
EDUC 
EOUC 
EDUC 
EDUC 


IX 
T  309 

IX 
T  390  S 

IX 
T  394A 

IX 
T  609 

IX 

T  690S 

IX 
T  690U 

IX 
T  693C 

IX 

T  790B 

IX 


ROG  INST-PRINCCSTR 
MEETS  6/27  THRU  7/15 
286280  MTUWTHF  1.00-4.00 
METHODS  IN  SEC  ENGL 
MEETS  6/27  THRU  7/15 
286563  MTUWTHF  1.00-4.00 
EXCEPT  LRNPS/LRN  EN  LAB 
MEETS  6/16  THRU  7/6 
286846  MTUWTHF  7.45-10.45 
SEMINAR  LAB 

MEETS  7/lP  THRU  8/5 
287123  MTUWTHF  1.00-4.00 
METHODS  IN  SEC  ENGL 


LAB  FEE  t3  3CR 


GRCA 


GRCA 
FEE 


204 
4CR 

206 
$3  3CR 


GRCA 
FEE  $3 

GRCB 


202 
3CR 

111 

4CR 


MEETS  6/27  THRU  7/15 
287406  MTUWTHF  1.00-4-00   GRCA 
EXCEPT  LRNPS/LRN  EN  LAB  FEE 
MEETS  6/16  THRU  7/6 
287684  MTUWTHF  7.45-10.45  GRCA 
BEHAV  OIST  4DGLES  LAB  FEE  $2 
MEETS  7/11  THOU  7/29 
287967  MTUWTHF  9.00-12.00  GRCB 
SEM-OB/OP  FOR  CHANGE 
MEETS  6/27  THRU  7/15 
288244  MTUWTHF  8.30-11.30  GRCB 
METH  &  MATLS  OPT   LAB  FEE  $3 
MEETS  7/11  THRU  7/29 
288527  MTUWTHF  9.00-12.00  GRCB 


206 

$3  3CR 

202 
3CR 

111 

3CR 

115 
3CR 

113 


E-N-G-L-I-S-H 


ENGL 

131 

IS 

ENGL 

221 

IF 

ENGL 

331 

IF 

ENGL 

337 

IS 

ENGL 

341 

IF 

ENGL 

382 

IF 

ENGL 

780 

IS 

ENGL 

838 

c 

BART 

C 

BART 

HERT 


SOCIETY  AND  LIT 
288800  MTU^H  19.00-21.30 

SHAKESPEARE 
289082  MTUTH  19.00-21.30 

TECHNICAL  WRITING 
289365  MTUWTHF  8.15-9.15 

EXPOSITORY  WRITING 
289648  MTUWTHF  9.30-11.00  HERT 

CREATIVE  WRITING   LAB  FEE  $5 
289921  MWTH  19.00-21.30    BART 

INDIVID  RR  I  T  AUTHORS       C 
290201  '-TUWTHF  9.30-11.00  HERT 

IMAG  WRIT  POETRY 
290439  '1TUW  19,00-21.30    HERT 

SEMINAR-AMERICAN    LI^ 
MEETS  IN  GRCB  113  FROM  9.00-12.00  AND 
1.00-3.30  ON  SAT  AND  SUN,  FOLLOWING 
DATES  ONLY— 6/4.  5,  18,  19,  25,  26. 


3CR 
201 
3CR 

201 

2  CR 
113 

3CR 
111 

3CR 
109 

3CR 
113 

3-6 
110 

3CR 


IX     290762  BY  ARRGT 
E-N-T-0-M-O-L-O-G-V 


ENT 


126 

IF 


INSECTS     AND    MAN   LAB    FEE     $6E 
291049    MTUWTHF     7.45-9.15       FERN 


E-N-V-I-R-O-N-M-E-N-T-A-L       D-E-S-I-G-N 

ENVDES  353      LAND  FORM 

IF     291322  TUWTH  19.00-21.30   CLRK 

E-X-E-R-C-I-S-E   S-C-I-E-N-C-E 

EXCSCI     205  KINESIOLOGY 

15  291605    MWF     11. 15-12.45  BOYD 

TUTH    11. 15-12. 45         BOYD 


3CR 

H 


3CR 
002 


3CR 

17 

17 


MFNSilRftTTON 
MEETS    5/23    THRU    6/10 


FHRFST     ?75 

IX  291881    MTUWTHF    8.00-5.00 

F-R-E-N-C-H 


HOLD 


FRENCH  130      INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH 

IF  292160  MTUWTHF  7.45-9.15   HERT 

FRENCH  470      GPAD  READING  COURSE 

IF  292443  MTUWTHF  9.30-11.00  HERT 


3CR 

302 


3CR 
2U 

OCR 
106 


G-E-N-E-R-A-L   B-U-S-T-N-E-S-S   F-I-N-A-N-C-E 


GB  FIN  201 
IF 
2S 

GB  FIN  202 
IS 

GB  FIN  220 
IS 

GB  FIN  250 
IF 
2S 

GB  FIN  260 
IF 
2F 
3S 

GB  FIN  262 
IS 


CCRPO 

292726  M 

292754  M 

T 

PR3LM 
293031  M 

INVFS 

293314  M 

T 

ADM  IN 

293592  M 

293625  M 

T 

INTRO 
293908  M 
293936  M 
293964  M 

LAW  I 

294241  M 

T 


RAT  ION 
TUW  19 
WF  11. 
UTH  11 
S  IN  B 
TUWTHF 
TMFNTS 
WF  11. 
UTH  11 
ISTRAT 
TUWTHF 
WF  11. 
UTH  U 
TO  LA 
TUWTHF 
TUW  19 
TUWTHF 
II 

WF  11. 
UTH  II 


FINANCE 
.00-21.30 
15-12.45 
.15-12.45 
US  FIN  I 

7.45-9.15 


HERT 
HERT 
HERT 

HERT 


15-12.45  WEPT 
.15-12.45  HERT 
IVE  STAT  LAB  FEE 

9.30-11.00  HERT 
15-12.45  HERT 
.15-12.45  HERT 
W 

9.30-11.00  HERT 
.00-21.30    HERT 

9.30-11.00  HERT 

15-12.45  HERT 
.15-12.45   HERT 


3CR 
108 
114 
114 

3CR 
107 

3CR 
119 
119 
»9  3CR 
114 
114 
114 

3CR 
201 
2()1 
108 

3CR 
118 

lis 


G-E-0-G-R-A-P-H-Y 


GEOG    155      INTRO  TO  HUMAN  GEOG 

IF  294524  MTUWTHF  7.45-9.15 

GEOG    190B     GEOG  SUB-SAHARAN  AF 

IS  294807  MTUWTHF  7.45-9.15 


3CR 
161 

3CR 
M0R4   161 


0 

M0R4 


G-E-Q-L-0-G-Y 


GEOL 
LEC 


101 
IF 


LAB  IF 
G-E-R-M-A-N 

GERMAN  110 

IF 
GERMAN  120 

IS 
GERMAN  146 


PHYSICAL  GEOL   LAB  FEE$10E    3CR 
295089  MWF  9.30-10.30      M0R4   161 
295134  MW  1.00-5.00        M0R4   161 


ELEM  GERMAN  3CR 

295417  MTUWTHF  7.45-9.15  HERT   225 

FLEM  GERMAN  3CR 

295695  MTUWTHF  7.45-9.15  HERT   114 

INTENS  INTERMED  GERM  6CR 

MEETS  5/25  THRU  8/18 


IX 

295978  MTUWTHF  7.45-9.15 

HERT 

Ufl 

GERMAN 

409 

GPAD  READING  COURSE 

OCR 

IF 

296255  MTUWTHF  9.30-11.00 

HERT 

225 

H-I-S- 

-T-O-R 

-Y 

HIST 

150 

DEV  AMER  CIV  TO  1876 

C 

3CR 

IF 

296538  MTUTH  19.00-21.30 

HERT 

111 

2S 

296566  MWTH  19.00-21.30 

HERT 

108 

HIST 

151 

DEV  AMER  CIV  1676  ON 

C 

3CR 

IF 

296349  MWTH  19.00-21.30 

HERT 

112 

HIST 

215 

HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA  tl 

C 

3CR 

IS 

297126  MTUWTHF  7.45-9.15 

HERT 

108 

HIST 

320 

THE  CIVIL  WAR  EPA 

C 

3CR 

IF 

297401  MTUWTHF  9.30-11.00 

HERT 

210 

HIST 

327 

AMER  THOT  &  CULTURE 

C 

3CR 

IS 

297687  MTUWTHF  9.30-11.00 

HERT 

112 

HIST 

337 

CITY  IN  MODERN  US 

C 

3CR 

IF 

297960  MWTH  19.00-21.30 

HERT 

110 

HIST 

515 

HISTORY  rp  RUSSIA  II 

3CR 

IS 

298247  MTUWTHF  7.45-9.15 

HERT 

108 

HIST 

620 

THE  CIVIL  WAD  60A 

3CR 

IF 

298520  MTUWTHF  9,30-11.00 

HERT 

210 

OEPT    COURSE    SCHEDULE 
SEC    NUMBER 


TITLE 
MEETING    TIMES 


CORE    CR 
BLDG    ROOM 


DEPT    CCURSt    SCHEDULE 
SEC    fiUMHFR 


TITLE 
MEETING    TIMES 


COPE    CR 
BLDG    ROOM 


.ai 


HERT 


HERT 
HERT 


HIST  627  AMEP     THOT     £    CULTURE 

IS  2<5B803    MTUWTHF    9.30-11.00    HERT 

HIST  637  CITY     IM    MODERN    US 

IF  a'J'lOaS    MWTH    19.00-21.30 

HIST  710  TOP  ICS     IN    HISTORY 

IS  299368     MWF     ll.l(j-12.45 

TU'^H     ll.l!)-12.^5 
HIST  738  TPCS-US    INTELL    HIST 

If  299641    M«F    11. 15-12. 4b  HERT 

TUTH    11.15-12.45         HERT 

H-0-T-E-L       R-E-S-T       G       T-R-&-V-F-L       A-O-M-f. 
HPTA  211  FOOD    SERVICE    MflNGMT 

IF  299924    MTUWTHF    9.30-11.00    FLIN 

HRTA         310  HOTEL    SYS    £    OPEPATNS 

IF  300206    MWF     11.15-12.45  HAS 

TUTH    11.15-12.45  HAS 

I-T-A-L-I-A-N 

ITAL  126  INTENS    ELEM    ITALIAN 

IF  300484    MTUWTHF     7.45-11.00    HERT 

J-U-D-A-I-C      S-T-U-0-I-E-S 

JUDAIC    290D  ARAB    C    JEW-LIT    £    PCL 

IF  300767    MTUWTHF    Q. 30-11.00    HERT 

L-A-T-I-N 

LATIN       no 

IF 
LATIN       140 

IF 

2S 


INTEVS    ELEM    LATIN 
301044    MTUWTHF    9.30-12.00    HERT 

INTENS     INTERMEO    LAT 
301327    MTUWTHF    9.30-12.00    HERT 
301355    MTUWTHF    9.30-12.00    HERT 


L-A-N~0-S-C-A-P-E      A-R-C-H-I-T-E-C-T-U-R-E 

LD    ARC    653  LAND    FORf* 

IF  301638    TUWTH    19. 00-21. 3C»    CLRK 

L_E-G-A-L       S-T-U-O-I-E-S       P-R-0-G-R-A-M 

LEGAL       201  INTRO    LEC-AL     STUDIES 

IF  3019U    MTUWTHF    9.30-11.00    HERT 

LEGAL       271  SEX    ROLES    LAW    £    SGC 

IF  302193    MWF     11. 15-12. 45  HERT 

TUTH    11.15-12.45         HERT 


L-I-N-G-U-I-S-T-I-C-S 

LING 
LING 


101      MAN  AND  HIS  LANGUAGE  C 

IS     302476  MTUWTHF  9.30-11.00  HERT 

201       INTRO  LING  THEORY  C 

IF     302759  MWF  11.15-12.45  HERT 

TUTH  11.15-12.45  HERT 

290A     LING  FOR  LANG  TCHRS 

IF     303036  MTUW  19.00-21.30  HERT 


LING 

L-E-I'-S-U-P-E   S-T-U-D-I-E-S 


3CR 
1  12 

3CR 
110 

4CR 
201 
201 

4CR 
208 
208 

•N 

3CR 
201 

3CR 
106 
106 


6CR 
107 


3CR 
204 


5CR 
204 

SCR 
222 
202 


3CR 
0C2 


3CR 
217 

3CR 
201 
201 


3CR 
113 

3CR 
113 
113 

3CR 
113 


M-E-C 

M  E 

M  E 
M  E 

M  E 


-H-A-N-I-C-A-L   F-N-G-I-N-E-E-R-l-N-G 

101      ENFPGY  £  MAN    LAB  FEE  $7.50 
MEETS  5/25  THRU  6/14 
IX     304991  MTUWTHF  9.00-12.00  GUN 

144  MECHANICS  T 
SAME  AS  C  E    140 

IF     305278  MTUWTHF  9.30-11.00  GUN 

145  MECHANICS  II 
SAME  AS  C  E    141 

IF     305551  MWF  11.15-12.45  GUN 

TUTH  11.15-12.45  GUN 
163      THERMODYNAMICS  I 

IF     305834  MTUWTHF  7.45-9.15  GUN 


S-E-R-V-I-C-E-S 


3CR 


LS£S    190A     LEISURE  K  CONTEM  SOC 
MEETS  5/25  THRU  6/20 
IX     303319  MTijwTHF  1.00-4.00   TCBN   304 
LS£S    290A     COnCPTS  PARK  G  PEC  3CR 

MEFTS  5/25  THRU  6/14 
IX     303597  MTUWTHF  9.00-12.00  TCBN   304 
L$£S    290B     LEGAL  ASPCT  PARK/PEC  3CR 

MEETS  6/15  THRU  7/6 
IX     303R70  MTUWTHF  9.00-12.00  TCBN   304 
LS£S    290C     FUTUR  RFCCLEIS  AMER  3CR 

MEETS  6/15  THRU  7/6 
IX     304157  MTUWTHF  1.00-4.00   T06N   304 
LS£S    290D     PLAN  £  EVAL  CONCEPTS  3CR 

MEETS  7/11  THRU  7/27 
IX     304433  MTUWTHF  9.00-12.00  TOBN   304 
LSES    290E     FATE  OF  URBAN  PARKS  3Cfi 

MEETS  7/11  THPU  7/27 
IX     304713  MTUWTHF  1.00-4.00   TCBN   304 


M-A-r-H-E-M-A-T-I-C-S 

MATH    101      ALGEBRAIC  REVIEW 
MEETS  6/13  THRU  7/1 
IX     306111  MTUWTHF  7.45-9.15 
MATH    102      ANAL  GFOM/ELEN  FUNC 
MEETS  7/11  THRU  7/29 
IX     306399  MTUWTHF  7.45-9.15 
HATH    103      PRECALC  TRIG 

MEETS  8/1  THRU  8/18 
IX     306672  MTUWTHF  7.45-9.15 
MATH    no      TPCS  IN  CCNTE^P  MATH 
MEETS  5/25  THRU  8/18 
IX     306955  MWF  9.30-11.00 
MATH    120      MATH  FOR  BUSINESS  I 

IF     307232  MTUWTHF  9.30-11,00 
MATH    121      MATH  FOP  BUSINESS  II 

IF     307515  MTUWTHF  9.30-11.00 
2S     307543  MTUWTHF  9.30-11.00 
MATH    127      CALC  LIFE-SOC  SCI  I 
MEETS  5/25  THOU  8/18 
IX     307826  MWF  9.30-11.00 
MATH    128      CALC  LIFE-SOC  SCI  II 
MEETS  5/25  THRU  8/18 
IX     303103  MWF  9.30-11,00 
MATH    131      CALC  WITH  PRECALC  I 
MEETS  5/25  THRU  8/18 
IX     308381  MTUWTH  7,45-9.00 
MATH    132      CALC  WITH  PRECALC  11 
MEETS  5/25  THRU  8/18 
IX     308664  MTUWTH  7.45-9.00 
MATH    165      MULTIVAR  CALCULUS 
MEETS  5/25  THRU  8/18 
IX     308947  MWF  11.15-12.45 
MATH    167      INTRO  LIN  ALG 

MEETS  5/25  THRU  8/18 
IX     309224  MWF  11.15-12.45 
MATH    211       INTRO  "^0  ALG  I 

MEETS  5/25  THRU  8/18 
IX     309507  MWF  11.15-12.45 
MATH    231      OPD  DIF  EO/SCI  ENG 
MEETS  5/25  THRU  8/18 
IX     309785  MWF  11.15-12.45 

M-A-N-A-G-E-H-E-N-T 

MGT     201      PRINCIPLES  OF  mgt' 

IF  310365  MTUW  19.00-21.30 

2F  310093  MTUWTHF  7.45-9.15 

2S  310126  MTUWTHF  7.45-9.15 

MGT     214      PERSONNEL  MANAGMENT 

IF  310409  MWF  II. 15-12. 45 

T'JTH  11.15-12.45 

2S  310437  MTUW  19-03-21.30 

MGT     230      MANAGERIAL  BEHAVIOR 

IF  310710  MTUWTHF  9.30-11.00 

MGT     231      ADMIN  THEORY 

IS  31)998  MTUWTHF  o. 30-11. 00 

MGT  265  BUS    £     ITS    ENVI^ON^NT 

IF  311275    MWF     11.15-12.45 
TUTH    11.15-12.45 


3CR 

10 
3CR 

11 
3CR 

11 
11 
3CR 
11 


ICR 


GRCB 

211 
ICR 

GRCB 

211 

ICR 

GRCA 
E 

206 
3CR 

GRCB 
E 

GRES 
E 

GPES 

GRES 
E 

213 

3CR 
201 

3CR 
208 
201 

3CR 

GftCB 

E 

215 
3CR 

GRCB 
E 

216 

4CR 

GRCB 
E 

213 

4CR 

GRCB 
E 

216 

3CR 

GRCB 
E 

216 

3CR 

GRCB 
E 

215 

3CR 

GRCB 
E 

213 
3CR 

GRCB      211 


3CR 

HERT 

114 

HERT 

114 

HERT 

111 

3CR 

HERT 

114 

HERT 

114 

HERT 

111 

3CR 

HERT 

118 

3CR 

HERT 

114 

3CR 

HERT 

116 

HEPT 

116 

DFPT 

CC'Jf-SF 

SCMED'JLE     TITLE 

CORE  CR 

DEPT 

COURSE 

SCHEDULE     TITLE 

CCRE  CR 

SEC 

NUMBfcR     MEETING  TIMES 

BLDG 

RGCM 

SEC 

NUMRFP     MEETING  TIMES 

BLOG 

ROOM 

M-A-P 

-K-E-T 

-I-N-G 

P  E 

Gil 
IF 

PE  100  JCG  6  COND 
319011  MTUWTH  9.30-11.00 

HICK 

""^CR 

CAGE 

MX  TO 

201 

FUND  "JF  "KTG 

3CR 

2F 

319049  MTUWTH  7.45-9.15 

HICK 

CAGE 

IP 

31155R  MTUWTHF  7. '♦5-9.15 

HERT 

108 

3F 

319077  MTUWTH  7.45-9.15 

HICK 

CAGE 

2S 

311586  MTUW  19.00-21.30 

HERT 

113 

4S 

319100  MTUWTH  7.45-9.15 

HICK 

CAGF 

MKTG 

210 

BUYER  PFHAVIOR 

3CR 

P  E 

G4  5 

PE  100  BCWL  I 

ICB 

IF 

311869  MWF  11.15-12.45 

HERT 

217 

IF 

3193BB  MTUWTH  9.3C-11.00 

BCYD 

8 

TUTH  11.15-12.45 

HFRT 

217 

2F 

319411  MTUWTH  11.15-12.45 

BOYD 

8 

2S 

311897  MWF  11.15-12.45 

HEPT 

205 

P  E 

G49 

PE  100  FENCING  I 

ICR 

TUTH  11.15-12.45 

HERT 

205 

IF 

319699  MTUWTH  7.45-9.15 

NOPE 

8 

MKTG 

216 

MARKETING  ^ANAGMENT 

3CR. 

2S 

319722  MTUWTH  7.45-9.15 

NCPE 

8 

IF 

312174  MTUWTHF  9.30-11.00 

HERT 

119 

P  E 

G55 

PE  103  GOLF  I 

ICR 

MKTG 

222 

MKTG  CPM^UMCATIONS 

3CR 

MUST  SUPPLY  GOLF  BALLS 

IF 

312457  MWF  11.15-12.45 

HERT 

112 

IF 

320002  MTUWTH  9.30-11.00 

BCYD 

301 

TUTH  11.15-12.45 

HERT 

112 

2F 

32^030  MTUWTH  1.30-3.00 

BOYD 

301 

H-U-S- 

-I-C 

P  E 

3S 

G62 

320068  MTUWTH  9.30-11.00 
SOJASH/RACOUET  BALL 

BCYC 

301 
ICR 

MUSIC 

101 

APP»ECIATICN-INTRO 

C 

3CR 

MUST  SUPPLY  0«N  EQUIPMENT 

IF 

312730  MTUWTHF  9.30-11.00 

FAC 

248 

IS 

320341  MTUWTH  9.30-11.00 

BCYD 

26 

MUSIC 

UlA 

ELEM  MUSIC  THEORY 

C 

3CP 

P  E 

G66 

PE  100  TENNIS  II 

ICR 

NTN-MiJOKS 

MUST  SUPPLY  OWN  EQUIPMENT 

IF  . 

313017  MWF  11.15-12,45 

FAC 

150 

IS 

320624  MTUWTH  9.30-11.00 

NOPE 

CORT 

TUTH  11.15-12.45 

FAC 

150 

P  E 

G67 

PE  100  TEN  I  £  BDTN 

ICR 

MUSIC 

112 

ELEM  MUSIC  THEORY 

C 

3CR 

MUST  SUPPLY  OWN  EQUIPMENT 

IF 

313295  MTUWTHF  9.30-11.00 

FAC 

150 

IF 

320907  MTUWTH  7.45-9.15 

NOPE 

CORT 

MUSIC 

162 

UNIVERSITY  CHORUS 

ICP 

2F 

323935  MTUWTH  9.30-11.00 

BOYD 

CORT 

IF 

313578  BY  AORGT 

3F 

320963  MTUWTH  11.15-12.45 

NOPE 

CORT 

2S 

313601  BY  ARSGT 

4F 

320991  MTUWTH  11.15-12.45 

BCYO 

CORT 

»4USIC 

231 

MUSIC  FOR  ELEM  TCHPS 

3CR 

5S 

321029  MTUWTH  7.45-9.15 

NCPE 

CORT 

IS 

313889  MWF  11.15-12.45 

FAC 

154 

P  E 

G71 

PE  100  HATHA  YOGA 

ICR 

TUTH  M  .1  '^-1   7.<.S 

f  if 

1  r,6 

IS 

321301  MTUWTH  11.15-12.45 

BOYD 

237 

MUSIC 

526 

IS 

ADV  CHORAL  LIT 
314166  BY  APPGT 

3CR 

P-R-0- 

-F   P- 

R-E-P-A-R-A-T-I-O-N   I-N 

f>-H-V- 

S   E-C 

MUSIC 

665 

CHTRAL  CGNUUCTING 

2CP 

PEP 

252 

PHYS  ACT  YCUNG  CHILD 

3CR 

IF 

314449  BY  4PRGT 

IS 

321589  TUWTH  19.00-21.30 

NOPE 

153 

MUSIC 

700N 

EX^LnPATION  IN  muSIC 

3CR 

PEP 

290C 

CU^RIC  OES  FOR  PE 

3CR 

IS 

31472?  MWF  11.15-12.45 

FAC 

154 

IS 

^21362  MTUWTHF  9.30-11.00 
ASSESSMENT  IN  PR 

NOPE 

153 

TUTH  11.15-12.45 

FAC 

154 

PEP 

2900 

3CR 

MUSIC 

700P 

HIST  OF  SYMPHONY 

3CP 

IF 

322149  MWF  11.15-12.45 

NOPE 

153 

IS 

315009  MTUW  19.00-21.30 

FAC 

262 

TUTH  11.15-12-45 

NOPE 

153 

MUSIC 

7  00S 

SEf  IN  MUSIC  FD 

2CR 

PEP 

335 

BEHAV  ANAL  SPT  £  P  E 

3CR 

IF 

315287  MTUWTHF  9.30-11.00 

FAC 

154 

IF 

322422  TUWTH  19.00-21.30 

NOPE 

15? 

MUSIC 

713 

MUS  LIT  1600-1750 

3CR 

IF 

315560  MWF  11.15-12.45 
TUTH  11.15-12.45 

FAC 
FAC 

152 
152 

P-H-I-L-O-b 
PHIL    105 
1  <; 

-0-P-H-Y 

INTRO  TO  PHIL 
322705  MTUWTHF  9.30-11.00 

C 

HERT 

3CK 
116 

MUSIC 
MUSIC 

762 
IF 
IS 

815 
IF 

UNIVERSITY  CHORUS 
315843  BY  APRGT 
315871  BY  APRGT 

AGE  OF  BACH  S  HANDEL 
316158  MTUWTHF  7.45-9.15 

FAC 

ICR 

3CR 
155 

PHIL 
PHIL 
P-H-Y- 

110 
IF 

125 
IF 
-S-I-C- 

INTPQ  TO  ETHICS 
322983  TUWTH  19.00-21.30 

INTRO  TO  LOGIC 
323260  MTUWTHF  7-45-9.15 

-s 

C 

HERT 

E 

HERT 

3CR 
106 

3CR 
110 

N-U-R- 

-S-I-N- 

-G 

PHYSU 

141 

INTRO  PHYSICS  I  LjbFee$3.50E 

4CR 

NURSE 

120 

P»IN  &  SKILLS  BASIC 

6CR 

LEC 

IF 

323543  MTUWTHF  9.30-11.00 

HAS 

124 

IF 

316431  MTUWTHF  8.00-12.00 

MOP  4 

401 

LAB 

IP 

323593  M  1.30-4.00 

HAS 

212 

NURSE 

2'iO 

HUM  DEV  LIFE  CYCLE 

3CR 

2F 

323626  TU  1.30-4.00 

HAS 

212 

IF 

316714  MTUWTHF  9.30-11.00 

M0R4 

406 

3F 

323654  W  1.30-4.00 

HAS 

212 

NURSE 

320 

NUOS  IN  PEHABILITATN 

3CR 

PHYSIC 

142 

INTRO  PHYSICS  I  I  Lab  Fee  $3.50  E 

4CR 

IF 

316992  MTUWTHF  7.45-9.15 

MCR4 

404 

LEC 

IS 

323937  MTUWTHF  9.30-11.00 

HAS 

124 

2F 

317029  MTUWTHF  7.45-9.15 

M0R4 

406 

LAB 

IS 

323987  M  1.00-4.00 

HAS 

212 

NURSE 

321 

NURSING  PPACTICUM  II 

4CR 

2S 

324014  TU  I  .00-4.00 

HAS 

212 

IF 

317302  BY  APRGT 

3S 

324042  W  1.00-4.00 

HAS 

212 

2F 

317330  BY  APRGT 

P-A-R- 

■K       A-D-M-I-N-I-S-T-R-A-T-I-U-N 

P-H-Y- 

-S   E- 

3-,   S-C-H-0-O-L   0-F 

PK  A0^ 

390C 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  PARKS 

3CR 

P  E 

GOl 

PE  100  BEGIN  SWIM 

ICR 

IF 

324325  MTUW  19.00-21.30 

HICK 

2 

IS 

317613  MTUWTH  11.15-12.45 

NOPE 

POCL 

P-L-A- 

N-T   P-A-T-H-0-L-O-G-Y 

P  E 

G02 

PE  lO:)  INTER  SWIM 

ICR 

IS 

317891  MTUW^H  11.15-12.45 

BCYD 

PrCL 

PLPATH  100 

PLANT  OIStCONTROL 

30  R 

P  E 

G03 
IF 

PE  100  DIST  SwIM 
318178  MTUW^h  11.15-12.45 

BGYO 

ICR 
PGCL 

IF 

324608  MTUWTHF  9.30-11.00 

FERN 

107B 

P  E 

G08 
IF 

PE  100  ADV  LIFE  SAV 
318451  MTUWTH  9.30-11,00 

NOPE 

ICR 
POOL 

P-L-*- 

N-T   C 

S-O-I-L   S-C-1-e-N-C-E-S 

P  E 

GIO 

PE  100  CCND  tWT  TP 

ICR 

PLSOIL 

110 

PLftNT  PorP/iG«TirN  LAB  FEEtlO 

3CR 

IF 

318734  MTUWTH  9.30-11.00 

bCYD 

6 

MFFTS  S/JS  THOU  6/14 

IX     32'.HB6  MTUWTHF  7.<.5-lO.<»5  PREN 

209 

Utfl    COURSE    SCHEDULE 
SEC    M/'lHf 


TITLE 
■MEETING    T  l^-ES 


CCBE  CB 
BLDG  ROOM 


DEPT    COURSE 
SEC 


SCHEDULE 
NUMRE" 


T  ITLE 
MEETING    TIMES 


CORE    CR 
BLOG    BOOM 


.43 


PLSOU     115 

IX 
PLSOIL    120 


PLT    it:\/    t    CRCP    PROD  E 

»(EFTS    7/11    THRU    fl/5 

325163    MWF     10.00-12.00  FPEN 

lUTH    10.00-12.00  FREN 

ORG    FA°M    t    GA^DLAB   FEEtlOE 

MEETS    6/15    THOU    7/6 

325<.'.5    MTUWTHF    7. '.5-10. ^5  BOWD 


P-0-L-I-T-I-C-A-L       S-C-I7E-N-C-E 


POLSCI     101 
IF 

ZS 

3S 
POLSCI     111 
IF 

ZS 
P0L5C!     121 

IF 

2S 
POLSCI    226 

IF 
POLSCI    258 

IF 
POLSCI     326 

IS 
POLSCI    336 

IF 
POLSCI     526 

IF 
POLSCI     558 

IF 
POLSCI    626 

IS 
POLSCI    636 

IF 

P-0-R-T-U-G- 


AWERIC 

325729    Mw 

lU 

325757    Mw 

T'J 

3257B5    MT 

CQMPAO 

326062     MW 

TU 

3260<)0    MT 

WO^LD 
326373    TU 
325'V05     MT 

PHL  TH 
3266H4  MT 

INTER- 
326'V67    MT 

AWE"     P 
32  724'.    MT 

GIV    t 
327527    MT 

POL     TH 
327803     MT 

INTER- 
3280^2    MT 

AMER     p 
328365    MI 

GOV    C 
3286'.8    MT 
•U-E-S-E 


AN  POLICI 
F  11.15-  1 
TH  11.15- 
F  11.15-1 
TH  11.15- 
UW  IS.OO- 
ATIVE  P.U 
F  U.15-1 
IH  11.15- 
UWHF  9.3 
POLITICS 
WTH  19.00 
UWTHF     7.'. 

Y  f.  Pun 
UWTHF  7-4 
A"fR  PbLA 
UWTHF  9.3 
UDLIC  POL 
UWIHF  9.3 
PCL  SOVT 
UW     19.00 

RY   t    Pun 

UWTHF  7.4 
AMER  OELA 
UWTHF  9.3 
UnLlC  PCL 
UhTHF  9.3 
POL  SOVT 
UW    1<J.OO 


TCS 

2.45 

12.45 

2.45 

12.45 

21.30 

I  T  I  f.  S 

2.45 

12.45 

0-11.00 

21.30 
5-9.15 
PILCY 
5-9.15 
TICNS 
T-ll.OO 
ICY 

3-11.00 
UNICN 
21.30 
PQLCY 
5-9.15 
TIONS 
O-ll.OO 
ICY 

O-ll-OO 
UNION 
21.30 


D 

HERT 
HERT 
HERT 
HERT 
HERT 

HERT 
HERT 
HERT 

HERT 

HEPT 

D 

HERT 

HERT 

HERT 

C 

HtRI 

HERT 

HERT 

HERT 

HERT 


PORT         126  INTENSIVE    ELEM    PORT 

IF  328921    MTUWTHF     7.45-11.00    HERT 

P-S-Y-C-H-0-L-O-G-Y 


3CR 

209 
209 
3CR 

209 


3CR 
118 

lie 

206 
206 
116 

3CR 
1  19 
119 

lis 

3C« 
119 
113 

3CR 
116 

3CR 
202 

3CR 
119 

3CR 
205 

3CR 
116 

3CR 
202 

3CR 
119 

3CR 
205 


6CR 
202 


PSYCH 

lOlA 

LF 

PSYCH 

lOlB 

IS 

PSYCH 

120 

IF 

PSYCH 

130 

IS 

PSYCH 

I've 

IS 

PSYCH 

U5 

IF 

PSYCH 

220 

IF 

PSYCH 

230 

IS 

PSYCH 

250 

IF 

PSYCH 

260 

IS 

PSYCH 

263 

IF 

PSYCH 

263 

2S 

PSYCH 

26R 

IF 

PSYCH 

270 

IF 

PSYCH 

280 

IS 

PSYCH 

301 

IF 

PSYCH 

301 

IS 

ELEMENTARY    PSYCH                           0  3CR 
329208    TUWTH    19.00-21.30      TC8N      622 

ELEMENTARY    PSYCH                           0  3CR 
329486    MhF     II. 15-12.45            TCBN      622 
TUTH  11.15-12.45             TOBN    622 
PSYCH     AS     NAT     SCI 

32^769    ^ITUWTHF     7. '.5-9. 15  TC8N 

PSYCH    SOCIGL     SCI 

330049    MTUWTHF    7.45-^.15  TCBN 

METH     IMQRY     IN    PSYCH 

333322    MTIJWTMF    9.30-11.00  TCBN 

STATISTICS     IN    PSYCH 

330605    MWF     11.15-12.45  TOBN 

TUTH     11.15-12.45  TCBN 

LEAON     F.    THINK  0 

3308fl3    MTUWTHF    9.30-11.00  TCBN 

MOTIVATION  0 

331160    MWTH     19.00-21.30  TOBN 

PHYSIOLnCICAL    PSYCH  C 

331443    MTUWTHF    9.30-11.00  TCBN 

CHRU    BEHAV    &    DEVEL      *  D 

331726    TUWTH     19.03-21.30  TCBN 

A             ADOLESCENT     PSYCH  D 

332003    MTUWTHF     7.45-9.15  TCBN 

B            ADOLESCEMT    PSYCH  0 

332281     MTUWTHF    9.30-11.00  TCBN 

PSYCHOLOGY    OF    WOMEN 

332564    MTUW     19.00-21.30  TOBN 

PERSQMALITY  0 

332847    MWF     11.15-12.45  TCBN 

TU"^H    11.15-12.45  TCBN 

SOCIAL    PSYCHOLOGY  0 

333124    MWF     11.15-12.45  TOHN 

TUTH    11.15-12.45  TCBN 

A            EDUCATIONAL    PSYCH  0 

333407    M.WF     11.15-12.45  TCBN 

TUTH     11.15-12.45  TCBN 

B            EDUCATIONAL    PSYCH  D 

333685    MWF     11.15-12.45  TCBN 

TUTH    11.15-12.45  TCBN 


3CR 
520 

3CR 
520 

3CR 
520 

3CR 
307 
307 

3CR 
520 

3CR 
421 

3CR 
421 

3CR 
623 

3CR 
307 

3CR 
307 

3CR 
520 

3CR 
623 
623 

3CR 
623 
623 

3CR 
204 
204 

3CR 
204 
204 


PSYCH       311 

IS 
PSYCH       325A 

IF 
PSYCH       325B 

IS 
PSYCH       365 

IS 

PSYCH       391A 

IS 
PSYCH       563 

IF 

P-U-8-L-I-C 

PUB    HL    304 
IS 

PUB    HL    340 
IF 

PUB    HL     382 

IX 
2X 
PUB    HL    604 
IS 

PUB    HL    640 
IF 

PUB    HL    782 

IX 
2X 

3X 


OSYCH     TESTS 
331968    MTUWIHF    9.30-11.00 

ABNORMAL     PSYCH 
334245    MTUWTHF    9.30-11.00 

ABNORMAL    PSYCH 
334528    MTUW     19.00-21.30 

THEG^  6  PRACT  CCUNSL 
334801  MWF  11.15-12.45 
T'lTH  11.15-12.45 

SE^-COG  DEVELOP 
335083  MTUWTHF  9.30-11.00 

ADOLESCENT  PSYCH 
335366  MTUWTHF  7.45-9.15 

H-E-A-L-T-H 


3CR 
TCBN   623 

D    3CR 
TOBN   623 

D    3CR 
TOBN   307 

3CR 
TCBN   520 
TOBN   520 

1-3 
TCBN   506 

3CR 
TCBN   422 


SCHOOL  H 
335649  MWF 
TUTH 
P  H  STAT 
335922  MWF 
TUTH 
FIELD  FR 
MEETS  6/1 
336209  BY  A 
336237  BY  A 
SCHOOL  H 
336510  MWF 
TUTH 
P  H  STAT 
336798  MWF 
TUTH 
FIELD  TR 
CEETS  6/1 
337075  BY  A 
337108  BY  A 
337136  BY  A 


FALTH 
11.15-12.45 

11.15-12.45 
ISTICS 
11.15-12.45 

11.15-12.45 
AIMNG 
THPU  8/31 
RSGT 
RRGT 
EALTH 
11.15-12.45 

11.15-12.45 
ISTICS 
11.15-12.45 

1 1.15-12.45 
AINING 
THRU  8/31 
ORGT 
RRGT 
RRGT 


ORES 
ORES 

ORES 
GRES 


GRES 
GRES 

GRES 
GRES 


R-E-G-I-O-N-A-L   P-L-A-N-N-I-N-G 

REG  PL  700A     CONCPTS  PARK  F.  REC 
MEETS  5/25  THRU  6/14 
IX     337419  MTUWTHF  9.00-12.00  TCBN 
REG  PL  7000     PLAN  f.  EVAL  CONCEPTS 
MEETS  7/11  THRU  7/27 
IX     337697  MTUWTHF  9.00-12.00  TCBN 
REG  PL  700E     LEGAL  ASPCT  PAkK/REC 
MEETS  6/15  THRU  7/6 
IX     337970  MTUWTHF  9.00-12.00  TCBN 
REG  PL  700F     FUTUR  PEC6LEIS  AMER 
MEETS  6/15  THRU  7/6 
IX     338257  MTUWTHF  1.00-4.00   TOBN 
REG  PL  7001     FATE  OF  URBAN  PARKS 
MEETS  7/11  THRU  7/27 
IX     338530  MTUWTHF  1.00-4.00   TCBN 
REG  PL  700M     PHILOSOPHY  OF  PARKS 

IF     338813  MTUW  19.00-21.30    HICK 


R-H-E-T-0-R-I-C 


RHET 


RHET 


R-U-S- 


RUSS 


lOOG 
IF 

2S 

llOA 
IF 
2S 

-S-I-A 

201 
IF 


3CR 
201 
201 

3CR 
201 
201 

1-12 


3CR 
201 
201 

3CR 
201 
201 

1-12 


RHET  OF  LANG  AND  WR  B 

339095  MWF  11.15-12.45  HERT 

TUTH  11.15-12.45  HERT 

339128  MWF  11.15-12.45  HERT 

TUTH  11.15-12.45  HERT 

LANGUAGE    &    SPEAKING  B 

339401     MTUWTHF    9.30-11.00  HERT 

339439    MTUWTHF    9.30-11.00  HERT 

■N 


RUSSIAN  CULTURE  3CR 

339712  MWF  11.15-12.45     HERT   205 
TUTH  11.15-12.45    HERT   205 


3CR 

304 

3CR 

304 
3CR 

304 
3CR 

304 
3CP 

304 
3CR 
2 


3CR 
202 
202 
207 
207 

3CR 
205 
201 


B_U-S-I-N-E-S-S   A-D-M-I-N-,   S-C-H-0-O-L   0-F 


S  BA 


510 
IF 


BUS  APPL  OF  COMPUTER  3CR 

339990  MTUWTHF  9.30-11.00  HERT   106 


44. 


OEPT  COURSE  SCHFDiJLE 
SEC  NUMBE" 


TITLE 
MEETING  TIMES 


CORE  CR 
BLDG  RCO" 


S  8A    563      LAW  IV 

IF  340270  MTUWTHF  9.30-11.00  HERT 
S  BA    606       BUSINESS  FINANCE 

IF  S-VOSSS  MWF  11. 15-12. -fS  HEPT 
TUTH  11, 15-12. <45  HERT 
S  BA    611       IMTRO  TO  ACCTG 

IF  3<.0836  "WF  11. 15-12. 'iS  HERT 
TUTH  11.15-12.45  HERT 
S  8A    622      MKTC  ENVIRON^IENT 

IF  341113  MTUWTHF  9.30-12.45  HERT 
S  BA    671      ADV  FED  TAX  PROG 

IS  341301  MTUW  19.00-21.30  HEPT 
S  BA    702      ACCTG  SYSTEMS 

IS  341674  MTUWTHF  9.30-11.00  HERT 
S  BA    706      FINANCIAL  MGT 

IF  341957  MWF  11.15-12.45  HERT 
TUTH  11.15-12.45  HERT 
S  BA    722      MARKETING  MGT 

IS  342234  MTUWTHF  9.30-11.00  HERT 
S  BA    752      BUSINESS  POLICY 

IF     342517  MTUWTHF  9.30-11.00  HERT 

IS  342545  MWF  11.15-12.45  HERT 
TUTH  11.15-12.45  HERT 
S  BA    756      QUANTITATVE  MTHD  III 

IS  342828  MTUWTHF  7.45-9.15  HERT 
S-0-C-I-O-L-O-G-Y 


SPCIOL  103 

IF 
SOCIOL  106 

IS 
SOCIOL  107 

IS 
SOCIOL  190A 

IF 

SOCIOL'  222 
IS 

SOCtOL  251 

IF 
SOCIOL  255 

IF 

SOCIOL  257 

IS 
SOCIOL  2  76 

IF 
SOCIOL  278 

IF 


SOCIAL 
343105  MT 

PACE  S 
343383  MT 

CONT  A 
343666  MT 

POPULA 

343949  MW 

TU 

SOCIOL 

344226  MW 

TU 

URBAN 
344509  MT 

SOC 
344787 


IJF 
MW 
TU 
FA 

MT 


THE 
345064 

DRUGS 
345347  MT 

CRIMIN 

345620  MW 

TU 


PROBLEMS 
UWTHF  7.45- 
EX  &  SOC  CL 
UW  19.00-21 

ER  SOC 
UWTHF  9.30- 
TICN  K  ENVI 
F  11.1':-12. 
TH  U. 15-12 

OF  EDUC 
F  11.15-12. 
TH  11.15-12 
SOCIOLOGY 
UWTHF  9.30- 

RELIGICN 
F  11.15-12. 
TH  11.15-12 
MILY 

UWTHF  9.30- 
&  SOCIETY 
UW  19.00-21 
QLOGY 

F  11.15-12. 
TH  11.15-12 


9.15 

S 

.30 

11.00 
P 

45 
.45 

45 

.45 

11.00 

45 
.45 

11.00 

.30 

45 
.45 


S-P-A-N-I-S-H 


SPAN 


ELEMENTAOY  SPAMSH 
345903  MTUWIHF  9.30-11.00 
345931  MTUWTHF  7,45-9.15 

ELEMENTARY  SPANISH 
346218  MTUWTHF  9.30-11.00 

SPAN  NATIVE  SPEAKERS 
346496  MTUWTHF  7.45-9.15 

TCH  ENG  TC  SPAN  SPKP 
346779  MTUWTHF  9.30-11.00 

HISP  CIV  SPAM  AMER 
347056  MWF  11.15-12.45 
TUTH  11.15-12.45 
TCH  ENG  TO  SPAN  SPKR 
IS     347339   MTUWTHF  9.30-11.00 
700J     HISP  CIV  SPAN  AMER 
IS     347612  MWF  11.15-12.45 
TUTH  11.15-12.45 

S-P-0-R-T   S-T-U-D-I-E-S 


SPAN 


SPAN 


SPAN 


SPAN 


SPAN 


SPAN 


110 
IF 
2S 

120 
IS 

145 
IS 

376 
IS 

390J 
IS 

676 


0 

HERT 

D 

HF.RT 

0 
HERT 

HERT 
HERT 

D 
HERT 
HERT 

0 
HERT 

0 
HERT 
HERT 

D 
HERT 

0 
HERT 

0 
HERT 
HERT 


HERT 

HERT 

HERT 

HERT 

HfcRT 

HERT 
HERT 


HERT 
HERT 


SPORST  201 
IF 


PSY  SPORT  £  PHYS  ACT 
347893  MTUWTHF  7,45-9.16 


HERT 


3CR 
108 

3CR 
206 
206 

3CR 
206 
206 

3CR 
207 

3CR 
106 

3CR 
202 

3CP 
2C9 
209 

3CR 
205 

3CP 
207 
207 
207 

3CR 
210 


3CR 
116 

3CR 
118 

3CR 
209 

3CR 
211 
211 

3CR 
209 
209 

3CR 
209 

3CR 
225 
225 

3CR 
225 

3CR 
202 

3CR 
212 
212 


3CP 
224 
224 

3CR 
??4 

3CR 
202 

3CP 
222 

3CR 
222 
222 

3CR 
222 

3CR 

222 
222 


3CR 

201 


DfcPT  COURSE  SCHEDULE 
SEC  NUM3ER 


TITLE 
MEETING  TIMES 


COPE  CR 
BLOG  ROOM 


SPORST  2908 

IS 
SPORST    590A 


IX 
SPOPST    590B 

IS 
SPORST    769 


IX 


CONT    SOC    PPOIJ    SPPT  3CR 

348177    MTUWTHF    9.30-11.00    HEPT       210 

SCH/CQMM    SP    PPn    MGT  3CR 

COURSE    MEETS    FOLLOWING    DATES    ONLY 
5/25    FROM     19.00    TO    22.00 
5/28,  6/4,  11,  18,  25,  FROM  9.00  TO  12.00  AND 
FROM  1.00  TO  4.00  AND  ON  5/29  FROM  19.00- 
22.00.    ROOM  TO  BE  ANNOUNCED. 

348450    BY    APRGT 

CONT    SOC    PPQB    SPRT  3CR 

348733    MTUWTHF    9.30-11.00   HERT      210 

INTERN    IN    SPORT    ADM  LAB  FEE  $30 12CR 
MEETS    6/1    THRU    8/31 
349010    BY     APRGT 


S-T-A-T-I-S-T-I-C-S 


STATIS    121 

IX 
STATIS  140 
IF 

2S 


ELEM  STATISTICS 

MEETS  5/25  THRU  8/18 

349293  MWF  9.30-11.00 

STAT  FOR  BUS 
349571  MWF  11.15-12.45 


GfiCB 

F. 

GRES 


3CR 

313 
3CR 

208 


TUTH  11.15-12.45    GRES   208 
349604  MTUWTHF  9.30-11.00  GRES   208 


T-H-E-A-T-R-E 

THEATR  210       REHEARSAL  6  PPOQ  2-6 

IF  349382  BY  AOOGT 
IS  349915  BY  AORGT 
THEATR  490A     TECH  CF  CRAL  PERFORM  3CR 

IF     350190  BY  ARRGT 

MEETS  IN  FAC  203  ON  5/24  FROM  20. 00-22. OC 
AND  ON  5/28,  6/4,  6/11,  6/18,  6/25,  AND  7/2 
FROM  9.00  TO  12.00  AND  1.30  TO  4.30. 

IS  350223    BY    ARRGT 

MEETS  IN  FAC  203  ON  7/7  FROM  20.00-22.00 
AND  ON  7/9,  7/16,  7/23,  7/30,  8/6,  AND  8/13 
FROM  9.00  TO  12.00  AND  1.30  TO  4.30. 


W-O-M-E-N-'-S   S-T-U-0-I-E-S 

WOST    1900     LIVES  IN  TENSION 

IF      350506  MWF  11.15-12.45 
TUTH  11.15-12.45 
WOST    290      ISSUE  IN  WOMEN  STD 
IS     350784  MWF  11.15-12.45 
TUTH  11.15-12.45 


Z-O-D-L-O-G-Y 


3CR 

HERT 

342 

HERT 

342 

3CR 

HERT 

210 

HERT 

210 

ZOOL 
LEC 

LAB 

ZOOL 


ZOOL 


ZOOL 


101       INTRO  /.OOLOGY 
IF     351061  MWF  11.15-12.45 

rU^'H  11.15-12.45 
IF     351116  "  1.30-4.00 
2F      351144  TU  1.30-4.00 

150      BIOL  OF  BEHAVIOR 
IS     351427  MWF  11.15-12.45 
TUTH  11.15-12.45 

191A     SEM-DREAM  DISC/BTWN 
IF     351700  TUF  9.00-12.00 

200      NATURAL  HISTORY 
IF     351988  MTUWTHF  9.00-12.00 


LAB  FEE  $10  E 
M0R4 
MCR4 
MCR4 
MCR4 
E 
MCR4 
MCR4 

GRES 

E 

GRES 


3CR 
349 
349 
336 
336 

3CR 
349 
349 

3CR 
372 

3CR 
339 
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University  of  IVIassachusetts 
Amherst  Campus 

Randolph  W.  Bromery,  Chancellor 

Paul  L,  Puryear,  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs  and  Provost 

Robert  L.  Woodbury,  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs 


Academic  Deans 
Jeremiah  M.  Allen 
David  C.  Bischoff 
Eugene  B.  Piedmont 
William  A.  Darity 
Mario  Fantini 
T.O.  Wilkinson 
George  Odiorne 
R.C.  Jones 
Seymour  Shapiro 
Ross  Whaley 


Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Humanities  and  Fine  Arts 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Physical  Education 

Acting  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Health  Sciences 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Education 

Acting  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Business  Administration 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Engineering 

Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Natural  Sciences  and  Math 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Food  and  Natural  Resources 


Summer  Session  Officers 

Alan  B.  Ashton 
Irene  Nagler 


Director  of  Summer  Session 
Summer  Session  Registrar 


UN1VERIITY  OFFICEI 

...an  annotafed  directory 


Admissions,  Records,  and  Financial  Aid 

Dean  of  Admissions,  Records,  and  Financial  Aid 
Dr.  William  D.  Tunis,  255  Whitmore  (5-0222) 

Undergraduate  Admissions 

Director:    Robert  J.  Doolan 

255  Whitmore  (5-0222) 

The  Admissions  Office  is  responsible  for  all  administrative 
procedures  with  respect  to  freshman  undergraduate  admissions 
to  the  University  including  liaison  with  high  school  guidance 
counselors  and  admissions  standards  set  in  coordination  with 
the  Faculty  Senate,  Provost  and  other  academic  departments. 

Transfer  Affairs 

Director:    Eli  Sherman 

208  Whitmore  (5-0860) 

The  Office  of  Transfer  Affairs  serves  as  a  general  resource 
center  for  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  transfer  process.  One 
of  the  major  functions  of  the  office  is  to  work  with  academic 
departments  on  campus  and  at  the  community  colleges  in  a 
cooperative  effort  to  provide  smooth  transition  for  the  trans- 
fer student  in  academic  programs  from  one  institution  to  an- 
other. 

Registrar 

Registrar:    Ralph  D.  Jones 

213  Whitmore   (5-0555) 

The  Registrar's  Office  is  responsible  for  enrollment  and 
registration  of  undergraduates,  administrative  procedures  re- 
lating to  course  loads  (adding  and  dropping  courses),  course 
of  study,  withdrawals,  producing  grade  reports,  transcripts. 


records  of  matriculation,  maintaining  permanent  academic 
record  cards  and  related  activities. 

Financial  Aid 

Director:   Daniel  Fitzpatrick 

243  Whitmore   (5-0801) 

The  Office  assists  students  with  financial  counseling  and 
also  aids  in  finding  suitable  employment,  awards,  loans, 
grants,  scholarships,  and  assigning  part-time  work.  The  finan- 
cial Aid  Office  is  responsible  for  administering  all  federal, 
state  and  private  financial  aid  for  the  Amherst  campus  as 
well  as  coordinating  all  student  employment.  The  Financial 
Aid  Office  also  has  information  concerning  area  employment, 
scholarships,  loans,  etc.  Students  are  advised  to  apply  early 
for  all  financial  aid. 

Campus  Center 

Acting  Director:   William  F.  Field 

820  Campus  Center   (5-0585) 

The  Campus  Center  Director  administers  and  coordinates 
the  policies  of  the  Campus  Center  Complex  (which  includes 
the  Student  Union  Building  and  the  new  Campus  Center). 
His  duties  include  close  coordination  with  the  Campus  Cen- 
ter Governing  Board,  serving  on  various  committees  concerned 
with  student  services,  and  supervision  of  the  Campus  Center 
Complex  staff  and  services.   Major  areas  of  responsibility  in- 
clude the  University  Store,  Campus  Center  Food  Services, 
Lobby  and  Games  Area,  Campus  Center  Overnight  Accommo- 
dations, Parking  Garage,  Print  Shop,  and  Conference  Operations. 


Campus  Assistance  Center 

Campus  Center  Concourse   (5-0012,  0014) 

The  Assistance  Center  acts  as  a  reference  desk  for  any  in- 
formation needed  by  the  student. 

CAOS 

Student  Union  Building   (5-0057) 

Counseling  Assistance  for  Older  Students  (CAOS)  is  a  coun- 
seling and  information  center  designed  specifically  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  older  student.   CAOS  provides  academic 
counseling  as  well  as  personal  and  career  guidance. 

Community  Development  Center 

Berkshire  House  (5-0333) 

The  psychological  and  career  counseling  services  of  the 
Community  Development  Center  offer  a  variety  of  on-going 
programs  in  addition  to  scheduled  workshops.   Individual  and 
group  counseling  are  offered  by  appointment  and  provide  assist- 
ance with  personal,  educational,  vocational  and  career  concerns. 
The  center  operates  a  walk-in  intake  system  and  in  most  cases 
the  student  can  talk  with  a  counselor  at  that  time.  The  center 
maintains  an  up-to-date  career  resource  library  containing 
information  about  a  wide  variety  of  careers,  vocations  and  in- 
formation about  the  world  of  work.  All  national  testing 
programs  are  administered  through  CDC  and  information  and 
applications  for  GRE,  LSAT,  MCAT,  NTE,  CLEP,  etc.,  are 
available. 

Throughout  the  course  of  the  year  CDC  staff  will  conduct 
special  counseling  sessions  in  areas  such  as  examination  anxiety, 
study  skills,  and  career  exploration.  Special  programs  of  this 
nature  are  announced  in  advance  through  campus  media. 

In  addition  to  the  above  activities,  the  Community  Develop- 
ment Center  also  has  responsibility  for  all  New  Student 
Programs. 

Child  Care  Office 

116  Hampshire  House   (5-1960) 

The  Child  Care  Office  provides  a  referral  service  on  day 
care  available  in  the  five  college  area.   It  keeps  files  of  private, 
cooperatively  sponsored,  clinically-oriented,  or  university  day 
care  facilities.  The  office  is  also  involved  in  developing  new 
child  care  programs. 

Division  of  Continuing  Education 

Acting  Director:    Kevin  F.  Grennan 

Hills  House  North   (5-3420) 

The  Division  provides  educational  opportunities  to  part- 
time,  non-traditional  students  on  a  year  'round  basis.   During 
the  fall  and  spring  semesters,  the  Evening  College  schedules 
University  courses  Monday  through  Thursday  nights,  and  on 
Saturdays;  Credit-Free  Workshops  provide  personal  growth 
and  enrichment  opportunities  throughout  the  year.    In  addi- 
tion, certificate  and  licensing  programs  are  offered  for  stu- 
dents requiring  vocational  training  or  professional  upgrading. 
The  Division  also  provides  specialized  advising  for  non-tra- 
ditional students. 

Direct  Information  Service 

Jones  Library,  Amherst  Center   (256-0121,  1-800-282-7779) 
Direct  Information  is  a  referral  service  with  a  listing  of  over 

400  social  service  agencies  in  Hampshire  and  Franklin  Counties. 

Service  is  free  of  charge. 


Everywoman's  Center 

Goodell  Hall   (5-0883) 

The  EWC  offers  academic,  career,  and  personal  counseling. 
The  center  also  offers  assistance  with  discrimination  and  af- 
firmative action  problems.  Also  provided  are  information  on 
child  care,  jobs,  housing,  legal  and  health  resources,  and 
women's  issues. 

Foreign  Student  Office 

239Whitmore   (5-2843) 

The  Foreign  Student  Office  provides  academic  or  personal 
support  for  students  faculty  and  staff. 


Health  Services 

Director:   Barry  Averill 

Health  Center   (9-549-2671) 

The  University  Health  Services  is  organized  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  health  care  services  for  the  University 
community.  The  emphasis  of  the  program  is  placed  on  individ- 
ual health  maintenance  which  is  encouraged  through  education, 
prevention,  and  the  availability  of  high  quality  personal  health 
care  services  and  environmental  surveillance. 

Meidcal  Care  Services 

Medical  Director:   Dr.  Thomas  McBride 
Nursing  Director:   Diane  Smith 
Patient  Services  Director:   Shelley  Arcus-Ting 
Students  and  their  dependents  may  seek  unlimited  consulta- 
tions with  the  physicians,  nurse  practitioners,  and  specialists  in 
the  out-patient  unit  of  the  Health  Services.  Students  may  con- 
sult with  a  staff  member  on  a  walk-in  basis  or  by  phoning  for 
an  appointment   (549-2600).  Specialty  services  such  as  x-ray, 
laboratory,  medical  records,  pharmacy  and  physical  therapy  are 
located  in  the  Health  Center.   Vision  examinations  are  available 
on  a  co-payment  basis.   Emergency  treatment  is  available  24 
hours  a  day.  The  Health  Center  is  also  a  hospital  providing  bed 
care  for  students  with  more  serious  illnesses. 

Medical  records  are  held  in  strict  confidence  and  will  not  be 
released  to  anyone  without  the  patient's  written  permission. 

Mental  Health  Services  (5-2337) 

Director:   Dr.  Leighton  Whitaker 

Daily  living  can  sometimes  become  a  perplexing  experience, 
and  you  may  find  it  helpful  to  talk  out  your  feelings,  sort  out 
confusion  and  develop  new  perspectives  with  a  member  of  the 
Mental  Health  staff.   Social  workers,  clinical  psychologists,  and 
psychiatrists  are  available  for  short-term,  one-to-one  consulta- 
tions. They  also  provide  group  therapy,  when  appropriate,  as 
well  as  couple  and  family  therapy,  in-patient  psychiatric  care 
in  the  Health  Center  and  24-hour  crisis  intervention. 

Health  Education  Services 

Director:  Jane  Zapka 

The  Health  Education  staff  provides  a  broad  range  of  pro- 
grams and  activities  to  help  promote  responsible  attitudes  and 
behavior  with  respect  to  personal  and  community  health.    If 
your  group  is  interested  in  a  program  about  human  sexuality, 
nutrition,  alcohol,  women's  health,  first  aid,  or  other  health- 
related  topics,  contact  this  office.   Patient  education  activities 
offered  at  the  Health  Center  include  Wart-self-help,  contracep- 
tion educational  sessions,  and  pre-natal  education  programs. 
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Dental  Health  Services 
Director:   Donald  Robinson 

The  Dental  staff  provides  emergency  dental  care,  initial  oral 
^^examinations  (except  x-rays)  and  dental  health  education  ser- 
vices as  part  of  the  health  fee.   Cleanings  and  restorative  care 
are  provided  on  a  fee-for-service  basis,  when  time  permits.   Re- 
moval of  impacted  teeth  will  be  offered  through  the  Health 
Center  or  by  referral  to  a  participating  surgeon  on  a  co-pay- 
ment basis. 

Environmental  Health  and  Safety  Services 

Director:   Donald  Robinson 

The  staff  works  with  students,  staff  and  faculty  to  pro- 
mote a  safe  and  healthful  environment  at  the  University. 
They  are  responsible  for  such  activities  as  Handicapped  Stu- 
dent Affairs,  radioactive  material  control,  injury  prevention, 
fire  safety  and  public  health  concerns  related  to  food  service 
■  and  kitchenette  sanitation. 

Library 

Main  Library  Information   (5-0150) 

Morrill    (5-2674) 

Music  (5-2870 

Graduate  Research  Center   (5-1370) 

The  library  system  consists  of  the  Main  Library,  located 
in  the  center  of  the  campus,  and  three  branches:    Biological 
Sciences  in  Morrill  Science  Center;  the  Music  Library  in  the 
Fine  Arts  Center;  and  Physical  Sciences  in  the  Graduate  Re- 
search Center.  A  current  ID  card  serves  as  a  library  card. 

Ombudsman 

932  Campus  Center   (5-0867) 

The  Ombudsman's  Office  is  the  place  to  go  when  all  else 
I  fails.  The  Office  helps  cut  through  bureaucratic  red  tape  in 
an  effort  to  solve  unsolvable  problems.  This  service  is  open 
to  all  university  students,  faculty  and  staff. 

Department  of  Public  Safety 

Director:   David  L.  Johnston 

Dickenson  Hall   (5-3111  emergency,  5-2121  business) 

The  Department  of  Public  Safety  contains  the  University 
Police,  the  Security  Guard  force  and  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts Police  Training  Institute.  The  Department  works 
in  conjunction  with  Federal,  state,  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  to  provide  high  quality  law  enforcement. 

The  Department  maintains  crime  prevention  programs 
and  sensitive  crime  units. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Code  of  Student 
Conduct,  student  ID  cards  or  other  means  of  identification 
must  be  shown  upon  request  to  any  properly  identified  mem- 
ber of  the  Department  of  Public  Safety,  to  enable  him  or 
her  to  perform  assigned  duties. 

The  Department  of  Public  Safety  is  located  behind  Thomp- 
son Tower  and  is  staffed  24  hours  a  day. 

Nevu  Africa  House 

Central  Residence  Area   (5-0794) 

The  New  Africa  House  provides  support  for  third  world 
students  and  a  place  for  them  to  meet.   New  Africa  House 
sponsors  a  black  repertory  theater,  a  dance  theater,  a  choral 
group  called  Voices  of  New  Africa,  and  Drum,  a  literary 
magazine. 


Legal  Services  for  Students 

922  Campus  Center   (5-1995) 

Legal  Services  offers  free  legal  counseling  and  representa- 
tion in  courts  within  30  miles  of  Amherst.  All  students  pay- 
ing Summer  Services  Fee  are  eligible  for  the  service.    Legal 
Services  does  not  provide  assistance  for  any  profit-oriented 
matter  such  as  real  estate,  wills,  etc. 

Off -Campus  Housing  Office 

Munson  Hall  Basement   (5-0865,  5-0145) 

The  Housing  Office  provides  a  referral  service  which  main- 
tains lists  of  apartment  complexes,  apartments  (furnished  and 
unfurnished),  and  houses  available  for  renting.  Also  provided 
is  advice  on  housing  and  leasing. 

University  of  Massachusetts  Student  Federal  Credit  Union 

Colonial  Lounge  Student 

Student  Union  Building   (5-2800) 

The  Credit  Union  is  student-run,  and  owned  by  its  members. 
It  offers  savings  accounts,  check  cashing,  low  interest  loans, 
and  is  a  purchasing  agent  for  food  stamps.   Membership  is  open 
to  all  students,  including  visiting  summer  students  as  long  as 
they  have  a  valid  summer  session  ID,  available  for  bOi. 

Veterans  Affairs  Office 

236Whitmore   (5-1346) 

The  Veterans  Affairs  Office  facilitates  the  flow  of  paperwork 
required  to  obtain  educational  benefits  for  veterans,  war  orphans, 
and  dependents  of  veterans. 

Applicants  are  required  to  present  proof  of  registration  at 
the  time  of  enrollment  in  order  to  receive  benefits.    Deferments 
will  be  available  for  those  who  need  them.    If  already  receiving 
benefits,  applicants  must  re-enroll  for  summer  sessions. 

The  Veterans  Office  provides  personal,  academic  and  financial 
aid  counseling;  part-time  employment;  short-term  loans;  and 
programs  for  disabled  veterans.   In  addition,  the  office  serves 
as  a  resource  for  state  and  federal  benefits. 
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ARTS  EXTENSION 

The  Arts  Extension  Service  is  a  community  development  program 
whicli  works  to  meet  the  needs  of  continuing  education  in  the  arts.  One 
objective  of  the  AES  is  to  help  develop  effective  and  self-sufficient  com- 
munity arts  organizations. 

Activities  include:   consulting  services,  workshops,  projects  servicing 
the  arts  interests  and  needs  of  older  people,  inner  city  people,  rural  com- 
munities and  other  special  interest  groups;  maintenance  of  the  Arts  Direc- 
tory, arts  seminars  and  conferences,  and  "The  New  England  Artists  Festi- 
val and  Showcase." 

Elderhostel 

This  summer  AES  will  be  presenting  Elderhostel  on  the  UMass  campus. 
Elderhostel  allows  older  citizens  to  live  on  campus  and  enroll  in  workshops 
for  one  week  periods  during  the  summer.   During  each  week,  three  complete 
ten-hour,  credit-free  workshops  are  offered.   The  general  public  may  also 
enroll  on  a  space-available  basis. 

Elderhostel  will  be  held  for  six  one-week  periods  from  June  6  to  July  22. 
(The  program  will  not  be  active  on  the  week  of  July  4th.)    Examples  of  one- 
week  workshops  are:    music  appreciation,  community  arts  development,  how 
to  publish  a  magazine,  how  to  put  on  a  TV  show,  writing  books  for  children, 
and  writing  poetry. 


For  information  contact 
Arts  Extension  Service,  Hills  House  North, 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  MA 
01003,  (413)  545-2013. 
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MAP   KEY 

In  the  table  below,  the  building  abbreviations  found  in  the  Schedule  Listing  appear  in  alphabetical  order  in  the  first  column, 
-The  name  of  the  building  corresponding  to  the  abbreviation  can  be  found  in  the  second  column,  and  its  location  on  the  map 
on  the  next  page  appears  in  the  third  column.  Buildings  that  do  not  have  an  abbreviation  are  listed  under  the  first  letter  of 
their  name.  The  two-letter  abbreviations  that-  appear  after  certain  building  names  in  the  table  below  refer  to  the  following 
residential  areas:  CA=Central  Residence  Area,  NA=Northeast  Residence  Area,  OH=Orchard  HiU,  and  SW=Southwest  Residence 
Area. 


AEB 

Agricultural  Engineering  Bldg. 

B4 

ARND 

Arnold  House 

C3 

BAKR 

Baker  (CA) 

E4 

Barn 

Barn 

B4 

BART 

Bartlett  Hall 

C5 

BFLD 

Butterfield 

E4 

BOWD 

Bowditch  Hall 

B3 

BOYD 

Boyden  Physical  Education  Bldg. 

BS 

BRET 

Brett  (CA) 

D4 

BRKS 

Brooks  House 

E4 

BRWN 

Brown 

D2 

CASH 

Cashin 

DI 

CC 

Campus  Center 

C4 

CCOD 

Cape  Cod 

C4 

CHAD 

Chadbourne (CA) 

E4 

CHEN 

Chenoweth  Laboratory 

B3 

CLRK 

Clark  Hall 

D4 

CNCE 

Cance  House  (SW) 

C7 

COLD 

Cold  Storage  Building 

B4 

COMM 

Community 

COOL 

Coolidge  Tower 

C6 

COTG-B 

Cottage  B 

COTG-C 

Cottage  C 

CRAB 

Crabtree 

C3 

DAY 

Day  School 

DHSE 

Dickinson  House 

E3 

DKSN 

Dickinson 

B5 

DRA 

Draper  Hall 

C3 

DWGT 

Dwight  (NA) 

C2 

EMLY 

Emily  Dickinson  House  (OH) 

E3 

Draper  Annex 

C3 

EDUC 

Education  Building 

CI 

ELAB 

Engineering  Laboratory 

B3 

EMSN 

Emerson  House 

B7 

ENGE 

Engineering  Building  East 

C3 

ENGX 

Engineering  Annex 

EWC 

Everywoman's  Center 

C5 

EUGE 

Eugene  Field  House  (OH) 

E3 

FDRY 

Foundry 

FERN 

Fernald  Hall 

D5 

FLIN 

Flint  Laboratory 

B4 

FREN 

French  Hall 

D4 

GDEL 

Goodell 

C5 

GNGH 

Greenough  (CA) 

E4 

GOES 

Gocssmann  Laboratory 

C3 

GORM 

Gorman 

E5 

GRAY 

David  Grayson  House 

E3 

GRES 

Graduate  Research  Center 

C3 

GRIN 

Grinnell  Arena 

B4 

GUN 

Gunness  Laboratory 

B3 

HAMP 

Hampshire  House 

C6 

HAS 

Hasbrouck  Laboratory 

C4 

HERT 

Hcrtcr  Hall 

C5 

HICK 

Curry  Hicks  P  E  Building 

CS 

HIl.T 

Hilton  House 

HOLD 

Holdsworth  Hall 

B3 

J- AD 

John  Adams 

C7 

JAMS 

James  House  (SW) 

B6 

JOHN 

Johnson  House  (NA) 

D2 

KENN 

Kennedy  Tower  (SW) 

C6 

KNOW 

Knowlton 

C3 

LEAC 

Leach  (NA) 

C2 

LEWS 

Lewis 

1)2 

LYON 

Lyon(NA) 

D3 

Library 

C4 

MACH 

Machmer  Hall 

C4 

MAR 

Marshall  Hall 

D3 

MARX 

Marshall  Hall  Annex 

D3 

MCK 

Mackimmie  House 

C7 

MCNA 

McNamara 

DI 

MDSX 

Middlesex  House 

C6 

MEL 

Melville  House  (SW) 

86 

MILL 

Mills  House 

E4 

MOB 

Mobile  Music  Classrooms 

n4 

MOOR 

Moore  House  (SW) 

B7 

MOR 
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Genera  f Jnformation 


The  Division  of  Continuing  Education,  University  of  Massachusetts/Amherst,  offeis 
both  credit  and  credit-free  learning  opportunities  to  adults  who  are  interested  in  con- 
tinuing their  education. 

The  Division  provides  academic  counseling  and  information  referral  to  its  students. 
supplementing  the  informal  support  and  information  sources  available  to  full-lime 
students  on  the  university  campus    Continuing  Education  advisors  help  students  de- 
sign transdisciplinary  degree  programs,  investigate  specialized  education  resources  both 
on  and  off  campus,  and  arrange  for  credit  by  Examination  or  for  prior  experience  when 
appropriate. 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  recognizes  the  need  of  the  adult  learner  to 
integrate  his  or  her  education  with  professional  and  personal  activities.  Every  effort 
is  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  non-traditional  students  by  providing  particularized  pro- 
grams at  convenient  hours,  taught  by  instructors  who  place  a  premium  on  both  effec- 
tive teaching  and  enthusiastic  students. 

The  Credit-Free  Workshop  Program  is  a  series  of  workshops  offered  specifically  for 
persons  interested  in  expanding  their  skills,  furthering  their  careers,  and  improving 
their  community  life.  The  workshops  are  not  for  academic  credit,  but  bring  to  a 
variety  of  potential  non-traditional  students  the  chance  to  enrich  themselves  educa- 
tionally in  areas  of  interest  appropriate  to  their  lives. 

Admissions 

The  Division  of  Cotititiuing  Education  has  an  open  admissions  policy  with  regard  to 
the  Credit-Free  Workshops  it  offers.  Interested  persons  may  enroll  for  as  many  work- 
shops as  they  wish  without  concern  for  their  educational  background. 

Sixty-five  and  Over  Policy 

Persons  aged  65  and  over  may  register,  free  of  charge,  on  a  space  available  basis,  for 
any  Credit-Free  Workshop,  Please  call  the  Records  Office.  545-3653,  for  further  infor- 
mation. 

Mail  Registration 

To  register  by  mail  complete  the  workshop  registration  form  included  in  this  publi- 
cation, and  mail  by  May  14  (Session  I)  or  July  1  (Session  II).  with  full  payment  to: 

Credit-Free  Workshops.  AE77-7 

Division  of  Continuing  Education 

P.O.  Box  835 

Amherst,  MA  01002 
Make  checks  payable  to:   Continuing  Education,  AE77-7.   In  addition  to  the  work- 
shop fee,  all  registrations  must  include  a  $5  registration  fee,  charged  once.   When  re- 
gistration meets  the  minimum  number,  registrants  will  be  notified  immediately  by  mail 
with  a  class  card  which  includes  notice  of  the  meeting  place.   Mail  registrations  must  be 
postmarked  May  14  (Session  I)  or  July  1  (Session  II)  at  the  latest. 
!n-Person  Registration 

Walk-in  registrations  will  be  accepted  at  any  time  on  a  space-available  basis.   Come 
to  the  Continuing  Education  Records  Office  located  in  the  lobby  of  Hills  House. 
Office  hours  are: 

Monday-Thursday.  S.30  a.m.-? p.m. 

Friday.  S  30  a.m. -5  p.m. 

Saturday,  10  a  m.-l  p.m.    {Closed  holiday  weekends  t 


RELOCATION  —  By  mid-June.  1977,  Continuing  Education  offices  \vill  no 
longer  be  housed  in  Hills  House  North.   It  is  not  certain,  at  this  time,  where 
the  new  offices  will  be.   Continuing  Education  staff  will  do  everything  possible 
to  make  the  transition  convenient  for  students:   signs  and  maps  will  be  posted 
at  Hills  House  and  messages  recorded  on  phones  if  the  numbers  change. 


Enrollment  in  all  workshops  is  limited  to  a  number  that  is  manageable  and  accept- 
able to  each  instructor,  therefore  early  registration  is  encouraged,    When  requests  for 
a  workshop  exceed  the  number  to  be  enrolled,  the  Division  will  attempt  to  arrange 
for  an  additional  section.    Names  of  registrants  will  be  placed  on  a  waiting  list  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  received. 

Fees 

Credit-Free  Workshops  are  self-funding  and,  in  general,  fees  have  been  computed 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  contact  hours  which  a  workshop  meets.   In  order  to 
make  each  workshop  self-supporting,  a  minimum  number  of  enrollments  is  usually 
necessary.    Fees  are  included  in  the  workshop  descriptions  beginning  on  the  next 
page. 

Optional  Fees  and  ID  Cards 

Students  who  register  for  a  Credit-Free  Workshop  of  at  least  six  weeks  duration 
have  the  option  of  paying  the  UMass  Summer  Services  Fee  of  $39  for  six  weeks.   Only 
those  students  who  pay  the  Summer  Services  Fee  are  eligible  for  an  ID  card  that  is 
valid  during  the  Summer  Session.   Payment  entitles  the  student  to  services  and  pro- 
grams provided  by  the  University  Health  Center,  Campus  Center  and  Summer  Services 
Office, 

Students  who  elect  this  option  should: 

1    Request  a  student  number  and  obtain  a  copy  of  their  Credit  Free  Workshop 
registration  form  in  the  Continuing  Education  Records  Office,  Hills  Lobby, 

2.  Pay  the  Summer  Services  Fee  in  the  Continuing  Education  Business  Office, 
Hills  North,  Room  311. 

3,  Obtain  a  temporary  summer  identification  card  at  the  ID  Office,  Knowlton 
House  Basement.  Monday  through  Friday,  9  a.m.-4  p.m.   Students  must  pre- 
sent a  copy  of  their  processed  registration  form  as  proof  of  registration,  as 
well  as  some  other  form  of  identification.   ID  cards  may  be  picked  up  at  the 
ID  Office  24  hours  after  having  the  picture  taken.   There  is  a  $1  charge  for 
picture  ID  cards. 

Credit-Free  Workshop  studenU  who  already  have  a  picture  ID  card  may  obtain  a 
Summer  1977  validation  sticker  if  they  follow  the  procedures  above. 


Refund  and  Withdrawal 

Full  refund  will  be  made  by  mail  if  a  workshop  is  cancelled  due  to  underenroll- 
nienl. 

If  a  student  wishes  to  withdraw  from  ;i  workshop,  the  Records  Office  must  be  noti- 
fied in  writing  by  mail,  or  in  person  during  the  regular  office  hours.  Notifying  the  in- 
structor or  ceasing  to  attend  class  does  not  constitute  official  withdrawal.  There  will 
be  an  80%  refund  for  official  withdrawal  after  the  first  workshop  meeting  and  before 
the  second  meeting.  There  will  be  a  60%  refund  after  the  second  workshop  meeting, 
and  before  the  third.   After  the  third  workshop  meeting,  there  will  be  no  refund. 

Refund  Schedule 
After 

First  meeting  80% 

Second  meeting     60% 
Third  meeting        NO  REFUND 

Exceptions 

There  are  NO  REFUNDS  for  workshops  with  schedules  covering  less  than  three 
weeks  unless  withdrawal  is  effected  prior  to  the  beginnmg  of  the  workshop.   In  cases 
of  withdrawal  prior  to  the  beginning  of  a  workshop,  a  full  refund  will  be  processed 
once  the  Records  Office  is  notified  in  writing  or  in  person. 
Other  Important  Information 

Cancellations 

it  sometimes  becomes  necessary  for  the  Division  to  cancel,  postpone  or  combine 
workshops  or  to  change  instructors.   Changes  are  usually  kept  to  a  minimum. 

Workshop  Locations 

Workshops  will  take  place  in  Amherst  unless  otherwise  noted  in  workshop  descrip- 
tion.  Exact  locations  will  be  announced  by  mail  once  students  have  registered. 

Reading  Material 

Reading  material  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  instructor  on  the  first 
night  of  the  workshop.    Required  books  may  be  obtained  at  the  University  Textbook 
Annex. 

Supplies/ Expenses 

Some  workshops  require  supplies  which  are  to  be  paid  for  by  each  participant  if 
he  or  she  chooses  to  have  them.   The  estimated  cost  of  these  supplies  is  listed  at  the 
end  of  the  workshop  description.   Since  expense  money  is  estimated  and  optional,  it 
is  not  to  be  included  in  workshop  and  registration  fees,  and  students  should  not  pre- 
pay, 

Parking 

Vehicles  presently  registered  in  the  Balanced  Transportation  and  Parking  System 
may  park  in  their  assigned  lot  or  any  edge  lot. 

Vehicles  that  are  not  registered  must  be  registered  with  the  Transportation  and 
Parking  Office,  Room  1,  Munson  Hall,  office  hours  8.30  a.m.  to  4  p,m.   The  registra 
tion  fee  is  $5,  and  enables  the  vehicle  to  use  all  edge  lots:    21,  22,  23,  24,  25.  26,  31. 
32,  34,  44,  46,  47,  48,  49,  50,   If  an  individual  wants  to  register  a  vehicle  for  a  core 
lot,  the  cost  is  a  $5  registration  fee  plus  the  monthly  convenience  fee  of  $3  for  a  core 
lot,  and  $4.20  for  lot  71, 

Bus  Transportation 

The  Student  Senate  Transit  Service  will  provide  regularly  scheduled  free  bus  trans- 
portation during  the  Summer  Session.   It  is  anticipated  that  buses  will  serve  students 
commuting  from  Belchertown,  South  Amherst,  North  Amherst.  Sunderland,  South 
Deerfield  and  points  in  between  on  all  weekdays  when  classes  are  in  session.   Suffi- 
cient buses  will  be  scheduled  to  transport  students  to  the  campus  in  the  morning,  to 
outlying  points,  return  at  mid-day,  and  home  at  the  end  of  the  day.    For  bus  service 
information,  call  545-0056. 

The  Continuing  Education  Unit  (CEU) 

The  CEU  is  designed  for  in-service  professionals  and  non-professionals  who  want 
to  maintain  a  record  of  their  participation  in  approved  non -credit  continuing  educa- 
tion programs.  It  is  not  equivalent  to  academic  credit,  but  it  is  applicable  to  appro- 
priate learning  experiences  of  adults  at  all  levels  from  post-secondary  to  post-doctorate 
for  all  classes  of  adult  learner.s,  wbether  vocational,  technical,  professional,  managerial, 
or  adults  bent  on  personal  improvement;  and  in  all  formats  of  teaching  and  learning. 
CEU's  are  generally  transferable  from  one  institution  to  another. 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education.  University  of  Massachusetts/Amherst.  will 
award  a  specified  number  of  Continuing  Education  Units  to  each  individual  who  suc- 
cessfully completes  a  workshop  approved  for  the  awarding  of  CEU's.   Each  CEU  rep- 
resents ten  contact  hours  of  participation  in  an  organized  continuing  education  ex- 
perience under  responsible  sponsorship,  capable  direction,  and  qualified  instruction. 
The  number  of  CEU's  per  workshop  is  determined  by  the  total  number  of  contact 
hours.   Awarding  only  some  part  of  the  CEU's  offered  in  a  workshop  is  not  an  option, 
and  to  receive  CEU's,  each  workshop  participant  must  attend  the  total  number  of 
contact  hours  required. 


(afendar 


Tuesday 
Saturday 
Session  II 

Monday 
Saturday 


March  10-May  14  Mail  Registration 

After  May  14  Walk-In  Registration  (space  available  basis) 

May  24  Workshops  begin  (unless  otherwise  noted  in  the 

Workshop  Description) 
July  2  Workshops  end  (workshop  schedules  vary  — 

consult  Workshop  Descriptions) 


March  lO-July  1  Mail  Registration 

After  July  1  Walk-In  Registration  (space  available  basis) 

July  11  Workshops  begin  (unless  otherwise  noted  in  the 

Workshop  Description) 
August  20  Workshops  end  (workshop  schedules  vary  — 

con,'iult  Workshop  Descriptions) 
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,i[ts  &  (j-ajb 

A  Busy  Person's  Approach  to  Patchwork  -  Victoria  Olivo    GOOl 

Sec  I      Saturday,  10a.m. -12.  3  weeks,  beginsJuly  16.  $12. 
■The  use  of  patchwork  in  making  quick,  inexpensive  changes  in  one's  home  and 
clothing  in  minimum  amount  of  time.   Includes  patchwork  quilts  that  can  be  sewn  m 
two  weeks;   pillows,  pot  holders,  samplers,  and  other  small  color  spots  for  the  home; 
and  application  of  calico  on  clothing  using  recycled  materials  such  as  denim.   Know- 
ledge of  sewing  machine  necessary. 

Cartoon  Art  -  Brian  Turner    G002 

Sec.  1       Wednesday,  7-10  p.m..  6  weeks,  begins  May  25.  S36. 
Sec.  II     Wednesday,  7-10  p.m..  6  iveeks,  beginsJuly  13.  S36. 
Development  of  style  and  technique  in  graphics;  and  storytelling  in  comics  and  car- 
tooning. Differences  explained  among  political,  underground,  caricature,  gag.  strip, 
and  book  forms.  Includes  history  and  recent  technical/artistic  developments.   Use 
of  tools  and  marketing,  with  some  attention  to  animation  and  children's  book  illus- 
tration as  requested  by  participants,   .^t  equipment  costi  vary  according  to  needs  of 
individual.  Recommended  reading:    Hamm,  Cartooning:  Robinson,  Comics:  Steranko, 
History  of  the  Comics.  Volumes  I  and  II. 

Crewel.  Crealive  Slitchery.  Needlepoint  and  Blackwork  - 

Agnes  Moustakis     G003 
Sec.  I      Saturday.  9a.m--12.  6  weeks,  begins  May  28.  $36. 
Techniques  of  transferring  patterns  and  use  of  20  different  stitches  (advanced 
stitches  for  advanced  students).  Color,  balance,  and  design  stressed.  Application  to 
a  selected  piece  carried  through  blocking  and  completion.  (Expenses:   S8-$20.) 

Drawing  In  Color  -  Belsy  Morris   G004 

Sec.  I      Thursday.  7-9 p.m.,  6  weeks,  begins  July  N.  $2-1 
Introduces  basic  color  theory  and  its  practical  application  in  drawing.  Theory  is 
demonstrated  using  illustrations  based  on  the  work  of  Josef  Albers.  Includes  color 
mixmg,  spatial  design,  and  modeling  techniques.  Pastels  or  colored  pencils  are  sug- 
gested materials.  (Expenses:   $5) 

Fine  Arts  for  Children  -  Betsy  Morris    G005 

Sec.  I      Saturday.  9-11  a.m.,  6  weeks,  begins  July  16.  $14. 

Activities  in  the  arts  of  printmaking.  puppetry,  and  crealive  dramatics  for  children  age; 
5-8.  Two  weeks  spent  in  each  area.  Emphasis  on  personal  expression  and  group  inter- 
action in  such  areas  as  drawing  and  design,  puppet  n-'  ''ing  and  handling  theater  games, 
pantomime,  improvisation  and  storytelling.  Materia...  are  included  in  workshop  fee. 

Gravestone  Rubbings  -  Melvin  Williams   G006 

Sec  1      Saturday.  9  a.m.-4  p.m..  May  28.  $14. 

Sec.  II     Saturday.  9  a.m.-4  p.m..  July  16.  $14 

Guided  practice  in  making  gravestone  rubbings,  using  both  oil  and  wax  techniques. 

plus  explanation  of  artistic  and  historic  attractions  of  New  England's  seventeenth  and 

eighteenth  century  graveyards.  Takes  place  in  one  of  the  finest  of  those  "outdoor 

museums"  at  Old  Deerfield.   (Expenses:    $5.t 

Intermediate  Weaving  -  Mary  Canner   G007 

Sec.  I      Saturday,  9  a.m.-12.  6  weeks,  begins  May  28,  $37 

Sec.  II     Wednesday.  7-lOp  m,  6  weeks.  beginsJuly  13,  $37. 

Open  workshop  uses  individualized  instruction  to  support  students'  pursuit  of 

creative  and  technical  aspects  of  weaving  based  on  their  own  needs,  interests,  and 

previous  knowledge.   Purposeful  exchange  among  students  working  in  diverse  areas  is 

encouraged.   Various  design  and  textile  problems  are  considered  in  order  to  broaden 

and  sensitize  responses  to  and  uses  of  fiber  and  fiber  techniques.  Open  to  those  who 

have  taken  "fundamentals  of  weaving"  or  have  a  basic  knowledge  of  the  working  of 

a  four-harness  loom.  (Expenses:   $10-$15.) 


Matting  and  Mounting  Fine  Art  Work  -  Betsy  Morris   G008 
Sec.  I      Saturday,  May  28.  9:30-10:30  a.m.;  June  4,  9:30-11:30  a.m.,  $6. 
How  to  present  fine  art  work,  from  selecting  the  tools  and  materials  to  cutting  and 
assembling  the  finished  piece,   Participants  hear  lecture  and  demonstration  at  first 
meeting,  prepare  art  mat  or  mount  at  the  second  meeting.  Work  to  be  matted  or 
mounted  can  be  drawings,  prints,  watercolors,  photographs,  etc.  (Expenses:   S5.) 

Pottery  -  Fred  Englander    G009 

Sec.  I      Tuesday  &  Thunday,  7:30-9:30  p.m..  Saturday,  i0a.m.-12,  6  weeks, 

begins  May  24.  $80. 
Sec.  II     Tuesday  &  Thursday.  7  30-9:30  p.m.;  Saturday.  10  a.m.-l2.  6  weeks, 

beginsJuly  12,  $80. 
Techniques  of  the  potter's  wheel,  glazes,  clay  chemistr>'  and  hand-building.  Stone- 
ware clay  and  glazes  are  fired  in  a  reduction  atmosphere  to  cone  10.   Includes  oppor- 
tunity to  fire  eight  pots.  Additional  pots  may  be  fired  for  a  minimal  fee    (Expenses: 
$5.) 


Print  Collecting  and  Appreciation  -  LesUe  Kramer    GOlO 

Sec  I       Tuesday.  7-9 p.m..  6  weeks,  begins  May  24.  $25. 
Designed  for  those  who  would  like  to  collect  art  on  a  modest  budget.   Lecture- 
discussions  on  what  to  look  for  when  buying  an  onginal  print.   Visits  to  a  local  mu- 
seum or  gallery  uncover  the  range  of  artwork  in  this  area    Topics  covered  include  the 
difference  between  etching,  lithography  and  serigraphy ;  what  determines  the  value  of 
an  original  print;  and  care  and  display.  Two  field  trips  to  be  arranged.   Recommended 
reading:   Zigrosser,  A  Guide  to  the  Collectingand  Care  of  Original  Prints. 

Puppetry  -  Betsy  Morris    GOl  I 

Sec  I       Tuesday,  6:30-9  p.m..  6  weeks,  begins  July  12,  $30. 

The  an  of  designing  and  constructing  hand  puppets  from  readily  available  materials. 
Includes  sock  puppets,  muppet-style  pun-'"-,  and  paper-mache  puppets.  Techniques 
for  staging  a  puppet  production,  from  the  handling  of  the  puppet  to  playwnghting. 
Marionette  construction  demonstrated,   (Expenses:   S3,) 

Studio  Painting  -  Linda  Forte    GO  1 2 

Sec  I       Thursday,  7-10  p.m..  6  weeks,  begins  May  26.  $37. 

Sec.  II     Thursday,  7-10  p.m..  6  weeks,  beginsJuly  14.  $37. 

A  basic  studio  for  individualized  instruction  in  particular  approaches.  Attention  is 

given  in  small  groups  to  students  who  are  just  beginning.  The  class  analyzes  as  a 

group  what  makes  a  successful  painting  from  traditional  to  contemporary ;  beginners 

as  well  as  advanced  students  are  welcome, 

Vestamayd  Oriental  Rugmaking  -  Pat  Sullivan    GOl  3 

Sec  I       Tuesday  and  Thursday.  7-9  p  m..  6  weeks,  begins  May  24.  $48. 
The  art  of  oriental  and  modern  rugmaking  using  a  special  punch  needle,  scissors.  lOC^o 
virgin  wool  yarn,  and  cotton  backing,  resulting  in  a  beautifully  made  heirloom. 
(Expenses:    $20-$40.) 

Wood  and  Linoleum  Block  Printing  ~  Jane  Liebman  Wolft     GDI 4 

Sec.  I       Thursday,  7-10  p.m..  6  weeks,  begins  May  26,  $36. 
Sec.  II     Thursday.  7-10 p.m.,  6  weeks,  begins  July  14.  $36. 

Handprinting  methods  are  used  to  create  both  black  and  white  and  color  prints.  The 
fine  art  of  printing  techniques  and  the  care  and  use  of  tools  are  discussed.  Students 
are  encouraged  to  explore  various  media  and  design  problems.  Emphasis  is  on  individu- 
al growth  and  expression.  (Expenses:    $10-$15.) 

Woodworking/ Design  and  Construction  of  Furniture  - 
Robert  Lachmeyer   GOl  5 

Sec.  I      Tuesday  and  Thui^day,  7  30-9. 30  p.m..  6  weeks,  begins  May  24.  $48. 
For  ten  people  who  want  to  learn  to  build  things  out  of  wood,  but  lack  the  basic 
skills  and  know-how  to  get  started.  Includes  planning,  use  of  tools,  characteristics  of 
wood.and  finishing,  but  the  main  focus  is  the  process  of  idea  to  tangible  object.  Each 
student  designs  and  builds  a  series  of  projects  as  solutions  to  assigned  "problems." 
Each  project,  originating  from  a  common  idea,  provides  a  different  solution,  thereby 
expanding  awareness  of  possibilities  and  providing  a  basis  for  increased  self  awareness. 
(Expenses:    $30  or  approximately  30  board  feet  of  lumber.) 


SUMMER  SKILLS  77 

Summer  Skills  is  an  opporiuniiy  to  evaluate  vourseil  and  youf  abiliites  and  to  broaden  your 
knowledge  in  basic  skills  and  survival  lecbniques. 

Summer  Skilli  offers  brief  intensive  programs  tor  UMass  Summei  Session  students.  Continuing 
Education  siudenis,  incoming  freshpersons  and  uansler  students,  and  mierested  non-students. 

Summer  Skills  concentrates  on  etemenTacy  subiecis  that  students  as  people  need  to  survive  as 
students  and  persons    Summer  Skills  sessions  are  also  experimental  ventures  where  people  can 
learn  about  themselves  and  ihe  world  they  live  (n 
Some  Summec  Skills  are 

Inito    to  Reading  and  Writing  Skills.    Seminar 
Test-Taking  Stotegies  and  Skills     Seminar 
Note-Taking  Skills  .    Seminar 
Vocabulary  Building.   Workshop 
Rapid  Transdisciplinarv  Reading     Seminar 
Grammar  Skills  and  Writing  Lab.    Seminar 
Career  Development  and  Lile-Planning  Skills     Seminar 
Resume  Writing  Skills     Workshop 
Career  Research  Skills     Workshop 

UMass  Survival  and  Career  Development  Skills     Workshop 
Metrics  Awareness  Woi  kshops     Woi  kshop 
The  UMass  Cornpuiei    •  Geiimg  Involved     Seminar 
Library  Liieraiure  Searching  Skills     Workshop 
Summer  Skills  are  ananged  as  workshops  which  meet  for  six  hours  or  less  and  seminars  which 
meel  lor  more  than  six  hours  and  as  many  as  twenty  hours.   Most  are  scheduled  during  the  second 
Summer  Session  from  July  1 1  to  August  !8.   Summer  Skills  seminars  and  workshops  are  free  for 
students  enrolled  in  Summer  Session  credit  courses.  A  nominal  charge  is  required  for  people  noi 
enrolled  in  Summer  Session, 

For  a  free  prospectus  and  registration  information,  wfiie     Summer  Skills 


Summer  Skills: 


Hills  North 

University  ot  Massachu* 

Amhrrst,  MA    01003 


a  refresher,  a  head  start. 
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business  &(arccr^lu[(Js 


Assertiveness  Training  for  Men  and  Women  -  Bette  Taylor    G016 

Sec.  I      Tuesday.  710 p.m.,  6  weeks,  begins  May  24.  $37. 

Explores  the  meanings  and  consequences  of  passive,  aggressive  and  assertive  behavior. 
Focuses  on  situations  where  non-assertiveness  is  usual,  whether  at  work  or  in  personal 
relationships.  Male  enrollment  is  encouraged  as  necessary  for  effective  workshop. 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  Systems  for  Small  Business  — 
MarkToso      G0I7 

Sec.  I      Tuesday  and  Thursday.  7-9  p.m.,  G  weeks,  begins  May  24,  $49. 
For  the  self-employed  or  those  who  may  be  self-employed  at  some  time  in  the  future, 
or  for  people  who  now  own  a  small  business.   Emphasizes  basic  accounting;  necessary 
retention  of  records;  corporation,  partnership,  or  individual  legal  forms;  budgeting; 
and  cash  management.  Includes  fmance  and  accounting  as  determined  by  partici- 
pants. 

Developing  Consulting  Skills  -  Robert  Hawley    G018 

Sec.  I      Tuesday,  630-9  30  p.m..  4  weeks,  begins  May  24,  $24. 
For  educational  and  organizational  consultants,  and  those  interested  in  developing 
consulting  practices  in  education,  organizational  development,  or  the  helping  profes- 
sions. Offers  activities  and  guidelines:  assessing  needs,  providing  resources,  struc- 
turing risks,  giving  feedback,  uncovering  blocks  to  effective  collaboration,  and  deter- 
mining appropriate  task  and  maintenance  ratios.  Demonstrates  avenues  to  creative 
problem  solving  such  as  brainstorming,  synectics,  and  lateral  thinking;  techniques  for 
decision-making  sufch  as  cost-benefit  analysts,  risk-reward  ratios,  and  decision  charting; 
and  group  procedures  such  as  role-playing,  simulations,  revealed  difference  surveys, 
and  leaderless  discussion  groupings.   Recommended  readings:    R.  Hawley.  Value  Ex- 
ploration Through  Role  Playing;  R.  and  I.  Hawley.  Deivloping  Human  Potential;  R. 
Ukert,  The  Human  Organization. 

Personal  Financial  Management  and  Accounting  —  Mark  Toso    GO  1 9 

Sec.  I      Tuesday  and  Thursday.  7-9  p.m..  6  weeks,  begins  July  12.  $49. 
Designed  for  individuals  interested  in  controlling  their  personal  financial  status.   Em- 
phasizes aspects  of  personal  financial  management,  balancing  a  checkbook,  budgeting 
for  family  expenses,  filling  out  individual  tax  forms,  buying  insurance  and  real  estate, 
and  setting  up  books  for  a  small  business.    Includes  finance  and  accounting  as  deter- 
mined by  participants. 

(ommunitws  in  jiction 


Since  most  community  organizations  are  much  less  active  during  the  summer,  our 
regular  Communities  in  Action  Workshop  Series  will  not  be  offered.   If  your  organiza- 
tion is  still  operating  during  the  summer  and  would  like  training  services,  please  contact 
Stan  Rosenberg  at  (413)  545-3420.  He  will  try  to  help  you  locate  an  appropriate  re- 
source to  meet  your  need. 

Although  the  Communities  in  Action  Workshops  will  be  given  in  the  fall  again,  future 
participants  and  instructors  may  be  interested  to  know  now  that  the  series  relies  upon 
the  willingness  of  staff  and  members  of  community  organizations  to  participate  as 
workshop  instructors  and  presenters.   We  ask  that  you  consider  sharing  your  skills  with 
others  involved  in  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  in  the  community  through 
active  participation  in  organizations.  If  you  are  interested,  we  will  be  happy  to  explore 
with  you  the  possibility  of  designing  one  or  more  workshops  to  be  included  in  our 
Fall  1977  and/or  Spring  1978  series.   The  continued  success  of  this  program  will  depend 
on  your  involvement  as  workshop  participants/instructors    For  help  in  developing 
your  workshop  proposal,  please  contact  Merilee  Neunder  or  Mary  Woodford  at  (413) 
545-3410. 

Running  for  Public  Office  -  Ken  Mosakowski    G020 

Sec.  I      Tuesday,  7  30-9  30 p.m..  6  weeks,  begins  May  24.  $20. 
Sec.  II     Tuesday,  7:30-9  30  p.m..  6  weeks,  begins  July  12.  $20. 
Provides  potential  campaign  volunteers,  as  well  as  potential  candidates  for  elected 
public  office,  with  the  expertise  needed  to  run  an  effective  issue-oriented  campaign. 
Attention  is  given  to  the  1977  municipal  elections  this  fall.  Includes  electorial  demo- 
graphics, campaign  issues,  use  of  the  media  and  marketing,  managing  campaign  finan- 
ces, campaign  strategy,  and  day  to  day  campaign  organization. 


Vancin 


!S 


Ballet:   Beginning  -  Ellen  Inkellis    G021 

Sec  I       Tuesday  &  Thursday.  10-1 1  30  a.m..  6  weeks,  begins  July  12,  $36. 
Designed  for  the  interested  person  who  has  had  little  or  no  dance  experience  but  lots 
of  enthusiasm.   Depending  on  the  level  of  students,  offers  the  basics  of  ballet  at  a 
speed  that  will  be  comfortable  for  all  students,  yet  will  prepare  students  to  go  on  m 
ballet  if  they  wish. 


TGC  is  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education's  environmental  and  energy 
program.    The  Center  focuses  on  public  concerns-science,  technology, 
education,  economics,  and  related  social  effects. 

The  Center's  resources  -listings,  books,  reports -are  for  general  public  use 
on-site.   TGC.s  located  at  31 7  Hills  North,  UMass.  Amherst,  MA   01003, 
or  telGphone-(413|  545-0347,    Contact  TGC  for  information  research, 
program  planning  and  development,  and  referral  services. 
In  the  future,  Energy  Conservation  Workshops  will  be  developed  to  be 
offered  as  Credn-Free  Workshops    Those  who  are  interested  or  who 
would  like  to  make  suggestions  for  these  workshops  should  write  to  Ruth 
Kreplick,  director  of  TGC,  or  Merilee  Neunder,  director  of  Credit-Free 
Workshop  Program,  202  Hills  North,  telephone  (413)  545-3410. 


Technical  Guidance  Center 
for  Environmental  Quality 


Ballet:   Intermediate  -  Ellen  Fatton     G022 

Sec.  I      Monday  &  Wednesday,  6  30-8  p.m..  6  weeks,  begins  July  11,  $36. 

Designed  for  persons  who  have  had  Beginning  Ballet  training,  and  would  enjoy  moving 

on  to  a  higher  level  of  ballet  technique.   Attendance  is  stressed. 

Dance  Exercise  -  Ellen  Inkellis     G023 

Sec.  1      Monday  &  Wednesday.  7-8:30  p.m..  6  weeks,  begins  July  II,  $36. 
Designed  for  the  individual  who  seeks  a  less  structured  environment  than  a  dance  class: 
emphasis  on  dance  as  a  form  of  exercise  rather  than  a  performing  art.  All  kinds  of 
exercises  are  offered  for  different  students'  needs;  an  example  of  these  would  be  exer- 
cises of  a  corrective  nature  and  tension-relieving  exercises.   Requires  enthusiasm  and 
enjoyment  of  getting  and  staying  in  shape. 

Jazz  Dance:   Beginning  -  Ellen  Patton    G024 

Sec.  I       Tuesday  &  Thursday.  7-8  30  p.m..  6  weeks,  begins  May  24,  $36. 
Sec  II      Tuesday  &  Thundey.  7-8:30  p.m..  6  weeks,  begins  July  12.  $36. 
Provides  body  awareness,  control,  and  flexibility  through  jazz  movement  and  tech- 
nique.  No  previous  training  necessary.  Attendance  is  stressed. 

Modern  Dance:   Beginning  -  Donna  Potter    G025 

Sec.  I       Tuesday  &  Thursday.  10-11 :30  a.m.,  6  weeks,  begins  May  24.  $36. 
Sec.  II     Tuesday  &  Thursday.  10-1 1:30  am.,  6  weeks,  begins  July  12,  $36. 
Provides  awareness  of  body,  increases  control,  fiexibility  and  stamina  through  the 
Alwin  Nikolais  dance  technique.    Focus  is  on  discipline  and  pure  enjoyment  of  move- 
ment.  No  previous  dance  training  necessary;  consistent  attendance  encouraged. 

Modern  Dance:   Intermediate  —  Donna  Potter    G026 

Sec.  1      Tuesday  &  Thursday.  6  30-8  p.m..  6  weeks,  begins  May  24.  $36. 
Sec.  II     Tuesday  &  Thursday.  6  30-8  p.m..  6  weeks,  begins  July  12.  $36. 
Exploration  into  modern  dance  techniques,  using  a  modern  warm-up  and  incor- 
porating music  more  intensely  into  exercises.  Emphasis  on  refining  movements  and 
developing  self-discipline  and  body  control.  Strict  attendance  encouraged-   Previous 
dance  experience  required. 

Tap  Dancing:   Beginning  -  Janny  Densmore    G027 

Sec.  I      Tuesday  &  Thursday,  Warn. -12,  6  weeks,  begins  May  24.  $48. 
Sec.  II     Monday  &  Wednesday.  I0a.m.-12,  6  weeks,  begins  July  11,  $4S. 
Get  the  lead  out  of  your  feel!  This  class  is  for  folks  who  have  had  little  or  no  tap- 
dancing  experience.   No  special  talents  are  necessary  because  anyone  who  WANTS 
to  can  learn  to  tap.  Begins  with  basic  steps  of  tap,  combining  the  steps  into  routmes. 
Emphasis  on  moving  in  rhythm  to  musical  selections  from  the  30's  and  40's.  Class 
is  open  to  all;  be  prepared  lor  vigorous  fun.  (Expenses:   $3-$10.) 

Tap  Dancing:   Intermediate  -  Janny  Densmore    G028 

Sec  I       Tuesday  &  Thuisday.  6S  pm..  6  weeks,  begins  May  24,  $48. 
Sec.  II     Monday  &  Wednesday.  6-8  p.m..  6  weeks,  begins  July  11.  $48. 
Start  your  feet  drumming!   A  sequel  to  Beginning  Tap  designed  for  people  who  have 
already  had  tap-dancing  experience.  Teaches  variations  of  all  the  rudiments  presented 
in  Beginning  Tap  including:   time-steps,  rhythm  steps,  syncopated  lap.  Emphasis 
placed  on  the  development  of  personal  style,  signature  steps,  and  Individual  choreo- 
graphy. Movement  is  vigorous  to  musical  selections  from  1930  to  present. 
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[a.st  West  JntCi^mC  ^tucfics 

The  East  West  Integral  Studies  Program  is  a  group  of  workshops  designed  to  he  a 
means  of  sharing  knowledge  and  skills  with  one  another.   Presented  in  Amherst  by 
the  Division  of  Continuing  Education  in  association  with  the  East  West  Founda- 
tion, located  in  Boston,  the  Integral  Studies  Program  covers  a  broad  range  of  sub- 
jects from  both  East  and  West,  including  practical  study  and  experience,  along  with 
the  underlying  principles  and  theory. 


Acupuncture  Massage  -  Stephen  Uprichard  (Section  [|. 
Jim  Sadler  (Section  ID    G029 

Sec.  /       Thursday.  6:30-9:30  p.m..  6  weeks,  begins  May  26,  $40. 
Sec.  II     Thursday.  6:30-9:30 p.m..  6  weefis.  begins  July  14,  $40. 
Acupuncture  (Shiatsu,  or  Finger  pressure)  massaee.  unlike  Swedish  massage,  aims  at 
treating  illness  or  imbalance  within  the  body  by  readjusting  the  flow  of  ki  or  life 
energy  along  the  acupuncture  points  and  meridians.  Requires  no  specialized  know- 
ledge or  instruments,  and  has  been  commonly  practiced  in  the  Onent  for  thousands  of 
years.  Workshop  covers  basic  oriental  methods  of  diagnosis  and  how  to  locate  impor- 
tant points.  Students  learn  to  give  a  complete  massage. 

Macrobiotic  and  Natural  Food  Cooking  -  Janet  Sadler     G030 
Sec.  I      Thui-sday.  6  30-9.30  p.m..  6  weelis,  begins  May  26.  $40. 
Sec.  II     Thursday.  6:30-9:30  p.m..  6  weeks,  begins  July  14.  $40. 
Macrobiotic  eating  means,  simply,  eating  in  accord  with  climate,  region,  season,  and 
personal  need-  The  practice  reflects  the  philosophy  that  health,  spirituality  and  happi- 
ness depend  on  the  quality  of  the  blood  which  is  determined  by  daily  food.  A  wide 
variety  of  properh  combined  whole  foods  are  introduced.  Includes  the  selection  and 
artful  balance  of  grains,  beans,  land  and  sea  vegetables,  fruits  and  some  animal  pro- 
ducts including  fish,  along  with  techniques  of  preparation  and  traditional  methods  of 
cooking  naturally.   High  potential  foods,  such  as  the  soybean,  for  a  world  in  need  of 
feasible  sources  of  nourishment,  are  emphasized. 

Oriental  Palm  and  Face  Reading  -  Woody  Johnson    G03I 

Sec.  I       Wednesday.  6.30-9:30  p.m.,  6  weeks,  begins  May  25,  $40. 
Sec.  11     Wednesday.  6  30-9  30 p.m..  6  weeks,  begins  July  13.  $40. 
With  the  simple  and  practical  technique  of  Visual  Diagnosis,  based  on  the  order  of  the 
universe,  or  yin  and  yang.  students  learn  to  judge  their  own  or  someone  else's  physi- 
cal, mental,  and  spiritual  condition  by  observation  only.   Includes  the  how  of  making 
an  accurate  and  complete  diagnosis,  along  with  why  thi.?  method  is  so  effective.   Prac- 
tical diagnosis  is  made  by  observing  the  facial  features,  skin,  hair,  nails,  palms,  eyes, 
and  other  factors.  Includes  howtogive  advice  for  the  relief  of  various  conditions 
through  proper  diet  and  way  of  life. 


^^rdu  Mtcrriati\^e$ 


Alternative  Energy.  Methane  Gas  From  Waste  -  Les  Auerbach    G032 

Sec.  I       Weekend  workshop.  Friday.  July  15,  6-10  p  m.,  Saturday.  July  16, 

9  a.m. -5  p  m..  Sunday.  July  17.9  am- 1  p  m..  $50. 
Focuses  on  the  concepts,  ideas  and  processes  necessary  to  develop  an  alternative 
source  of  energy  (methane)  as  part  of  a  planned,  environmentally  sound,  integrated 
life  support  system.  Students  plan,  design  and  construct  a  working  methane  generator. 
Lectures,  discussions  and  research  help  students  apply  theory  to  individual  situations. 
(Expenses:    $10. | 

Living  with  Shortages  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  -  Peter  Kitchell    C033 

Sec.  I      Tuesday,  7-9  p.m.;  Saturday,  June  4  and  IS.  9a-m.-5  p.m.,  6  weeks. 

begins  May  24,  $25. 
An  examination  of  the  use  of  energy  and  other  scarce  resources  in  some  local  com- 
munities, such  as  Northampton,  Amherst  and  Wendell,  to  see  what  effects  shortages 
and  pollution  controls  have.  The  focus  is  on  community  life  and  form  rather  than 
individuals.  Answers  questions  such  as:   can  better  building  patterns  use  sun,  wind, 
plants  and  soils  more  effectively;  can  more  food  be  produced  locally;  can  activities  be 
relocated,  consolidated  and  diversified  to  save  travel;  can  we  have  community  power 
systems  using  wind,  sun  and  water,  how  can  water  and  waste  be  conserved  or  recycled; 
includes  a  look  at  historical  communities  such  as  Deerfield.  Hancock  Shaker  Village, 
and  Sturbridge. 


Jiomcs  &Jioiisc  Buifcfmo 

Colonial  Restoration  and  Interior  Decorating  -  Stephen  Olivo   Jr 
and  Victoria  Olivo    G034 

Sec.  I      Thursday.  7-9  p.m..  6  weeks,  begins  May  26,  $24. 

Restoration  and  interior  decorating  with  a  personal  emphasis.  The  why's,  how's  and 
what's  of  recreating  the  look  of  colonial  times  in  a  workable,  modern  lifestyle.    Field 
trips  to  homes  restored  by  the  instructors  achieve  a  closer  look  at  reasonably  authen- 
tic and  affordable  restoration.  Students  learn  the  key  to  imaginative  but  simple  Early 
American  decorating,  and  the  textures,  moods,  and  settings  of  Colonial  New  England. 

Design  and  Build  Your  Own  Home  -  Frank  Brookshire    G035 

Sec.  I      Monday,  July  11,  10  a.m.- 1 2  and  1-4  p.m..  Tuesday,  July  12.  9  a.m.-4  p.m.; 

Wednesday.  July  13.  9  a.m. -4  p.m.,  Thursday,  July  14.  9a.m.-4  p.m.; 

Friday,  July  15.  9  a.m.-] 2,  $75. 
Sec  II     Monday.  July  25.  10  a.m.-12  and  1-4  p. m. ,  Tuesday.  July  26,  9  a. m. -4  p. m. ; 

Wednesday.  July  27.  9  a  m. -4  pm..  Thursday.  July  28.  9a.m.-4  p.m.; 

Friday,  July  29,  9  a.m.-12,  $75. 

Slides  and  field  trip  lo  house  under  construction.   Half  time  devoted  to  the  elements 
that  affect  design:  site,  sun,  wind,  space  requirements,  materials,  function  (with  em- 
phasis on  low-energy  houses).   Half  time  devoted  to  house-building:   foundations, 
framing,  doors  and  windows,  heating  systems  (including  wood,  solar),  plumbing, 
wiring,  codes  and  zoning  requirements.  Actual  problem-solving  by  students  done  in 
informal  afternoon  workshop  sessions. 

Designing  Your  Own  Solar  Greenhouse  -  Peter  Kitchell     G036 
Sec.  I       Wednesday,  7-10 p.m..  6  weeks,  begins  May  25,  $37. 
A  solar  greenhouse  can  heat  itself  and  help  heat  your  house.  Workshop  shows 
how  to  design  your  own  greenhouse  based  on  recent  research  and  examples  of  solar 
greenhouses,  with  or  without  manufactured  components,  owner-built  or  contracted. 
Includes  site  considerations  for  both  freestanding  and  attached  greenhouses;  se- 
lecting or  designing  supplementary  mechanical  and  greenhouse  equipment;  com- 
parison of  various  materials  for  performance,  durability  and  cost;  review  of  designs 
by  members  of  the  class  for  their  own  greenhouses. 

Home  Buyers'  Workshop  -  David  Ryan.  Steven  Weisman,  Ed  Parker    G037 

Sec.  I       Wednesday.  7-JOp.m..  3  weeks,  begms  May  25.  $20. 
Sec.  II     Wednesday.  7-IOp.m..  3  weeks,  begins  July  13.  $20. 

What  a  home  buyer  should  know  to  make  an  intelligent  purchase  decision.  Includes: 
legal  aspects,  construction,  insurance,  obtaining  a  mortgage,  and  negotiating.  Refer- 
ence materials  provided  and  open  discussion  encouraged. 

Real  Estate  -  David  Ryan    G038 

Sec.  I  Tuesday  &  Thursday  (except  June  16  &  .30).  7-10  p.m.,  begins  May  24.  $65. 
Basic  knowledge  and  practices  in  real  estate.  Terms,  instruments,  and  relationships, 
both  legal  and  financial,  are  stressed  in  an  analysis  of  real  property  brokerage,  valua- 
tion and  financing.  Provides  a  base  from  which  the  student  can  explore  specialized 
areas  of  real  estate  and  is  an  excellent  preparation  for  the  Massachusetts  Real  Estate 
License  examination. 

This  workshop  has  been  approved  for  3  CEU's  which  will  be  awarded  to  all  partici- 
pants attending  all  sessions  (30  required  contact  hours). 

The  CEU is  designed  for  in-seruice  professionals  and  non-professionals  who  want  to 
maintain  a  record  of  their  participation  in  approved  non-credit  continuing  education 
programs.   For  a  more  complete  description  of  CEU's.  see  Continuing  Education  Unit 
under  General  Information. 


JiojncstaicfuK^ 

Large  .Animal  Management  for  the  Self-Sufficient  Farm  or  Homestead  - 
Edward  T.  Kingsbury     G039 

Sec.  I      Thui-sday.  7-10  p  m..  6  weeks,  begins  May  26,  $36. 

Time  is  divided  between  considerations  of  beef  and  dairy  cattle  management  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  draft  horse  for  the  self-sufficient  and  small-scale  farmer.  General  topics 
include  animal  selection,  feeding,  health  care,  housing,  breeding,  and  raising  of  young 
animals  Additional  topics  for  the  draft  horse  include  economics  of  animal  power, 
training,  care  of  feet  and  legs,  and  possibly  a  very  brief  consideration  of  the  selection, 
adjustment,  and  repair  of  horse-drawn  farm  machinery.  Includes  general  farm  man- 
agement as  it  relates  to  animal  agriculture. 

Small  Animal  Management  for  the  Self-Sufficient  Farm  or  Homestead  - 
Edward  T   Kingsbury     G040 

Sec.  I       Tuesday.  7-10  p  m..  6  weeks,  begins  May  24.  $36. 
Small  livestock  and  poultry  management  directed  toward  the  needs  of  the  self- 
sufficient  and  small-scale  farmer.  Species  to  be  considered  include  sheep,  goats,  pigs, 
rabbits,and  the  various  types  of  poultry.  Emphasis  on  the  animals  of  particular 
interest  to  the  class.  Topics  for  each  species  include  animal  selection,  feeding,  health 
care,  housing,  breeding,  and  raising  of  young  animals.   Includes  general  farm  man- 
agement as  it  relates  to  animal  agriculture. 
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Fiddle  Workshop  -  Yosef  Oxenhandlcr    G04 1 

Sec.  I      Tuesday.  6-7:30  p.m.,  6  weeks,  begins  May  24,  $21. 

European  and  American  fiddle  playing  aimed  at  beginning  and  intermediate  playere. 

A  "play  by  ear"  approach  to  Irish,  Bluegrass,  Gypsy,  and  early  music    Emphasis  on 

tone  production,  intonation  and  bowing.   Patience  and  a  playable  instrument  only 

prerequisites. 

Folk  Guitar  Finger  Style;    Basic  -  Vincent  Mitchell     G042 

Sec.  /       Wednesday,  7-9 p.m.,  6  uveks,  begins  May  25,  $26. 

Sec.  U     Tuesday.  7-9  p.m.,  6  weeks,  begins  July  12,  $26. 

Guitar  care,  tuning,  picking  technique,  notereading.  basic  chording,  basic  guitar  theor>', 

tablature.  backup  picking,  capo,  picking  styles,  one  private  lesson,  listening  session,  and 

song  swap.  Songs  traditional  and  by  Woodie  (luthrie,  Tom  Paxton.  Leonard  Cohen. 

Paul  Simon.  "Sing  Out!"  magazine  articles.  Access  to  guitar  necessary. 

Jazz  and  Improvisational  Violin  -  Yosef  Oxenhandler     G043 

Sec.  I      Tuesday,  7  30-9  p.m.,  6  weelis.  begins  May  24.  $20. 

Helps  players  accustomed  to  fiddle  or  classical  music  explore  the  improvisational  pos- 
sibilities of  the  violin.  Building  from  pentatonic  scales  and  basic  blues  progressions  and 
Jazz  (when  possible)  towards  the  establishment  of  personal  improvisational  style    Some 
technique  helpful.   (Expenses:   $.3.) 

Jazz/Rock  Guitar:    Basic  -  Vincent  .Mitchell     G044 

Sec.  I      T\iesday,  7-9  p.m.,  6  weeks,  begins  May  24.  $26. 

Sec.  II     Monday,  7-9  p.m.,  6  weeks,  begins  July  11.  $26. 

Includes  suggested  list,  guitar  care,  tuning,  plectrum  technique,  note  reading,  basic 

chords,  position  scales,  12-bar  progressions,  riff-writing,  improvising,  rhythm  chords. 

lead  chords,  arrangement,  and  listening.  Songs  from  standard  and  popular  repertoire. 

Guitar  player  magazine  articles.  Access  to  guitar  necessary. 


/migi^^ 


&•  M^rirlnif 


Sign  Language  and  Finger  Spelling:    Beipnning  -  Stanley  Patrie     G045 
Sec.  I      Tuesday  &  Thursday,  7-9  30  p.m.,  3  weeks,  begins  June  14.  $31. 
Manual  communication  as  used  by  most  deaf  people  in  this  country,  includes  a 
brief  history  of  the  use  of  the  language  of  signs,  background  information  on  deaf- 
ness and  how  it  affects  those  who  have  been  born  deaf  or  lost  their  hearing  later  in 
life.  Students  converse  with  totally  deaf  people,  including  the  instructor,  who  is  also 
deaf.  Required  text:    Lottie  Riekehot,  Talk  to  the  Deaf.  $6.b0,  available  in  class 
from  the  instructor. 

This  workshop  has  been  approved  for  1.5  CEU's  which  will  be  awarded  to  all  parti- 
cipants attending  all  sessions  (15  required  contact  hours). 

American  Sign  Language  (Ameslan):  Advanced  -  Stanley  Patrie    G046 
Sec.  I      Tuesday,  9-11  a.m..  6  weeks,  begins  May  24,  $25. 

American  Sign  Language  (AMESLAN)  makes  use  of  the  same  signs  as  in  Signed  En- 
glish which  is  taught  to  beginners,  but  the  order  in  which  the  words  are  put  together 
is  very  different.  Syntax  and  tense  are  largely  ignored,  and  sentences  are  greatly 
shortened.  Deaf  people,  as  a  rule,  feel  more  comfortable  using  Ameslan.  Required 
reading:    Fant.  AMESLAN-An  Introduction  to  American  Sign  Language.  $6.25. 

This  workshop  has  been  approved  for  1.2  CEU's  which  will  be  awarded  to  all  parti- 
cipants attending  all  sessions  (12  required  contact  hours). 

The  CEU  IS  designed  for  in-service  professionals  and  non-professionals  who  want  to 
maintain  a  record  of  their  participation  in  approved  non-credil  continuing  education 
programs.  For  a  more  complete  description  of  CEU's,  see  Continuing  Education  Unit 
under  General  Information. 

Cosmic  Metaphor:   A  Literary  Analysis  of  Eastern  and  Western  Religious 
Texts  -  John  Briggs     G047 

Sec.  I      Thunday.  7-8  30  p.m..  12  weeks,  begins  May  26.  $37 

For  literature  the  world  is  a  metaphor.   Metaphor  has  also  been  the  central  instrument 
of  religious  teachers  and  philosophers  throughout  history.  Workshop  applies  literary 
technique  to  selections  from  a  number  of  religious  texts  in  an  effort  to  discover  how 
religious  figures  have  used  basic  poetic  means  to  describe  awareness  of  states  beyond 
everyday  logical  reality.  Texts  include  selections  from  Chuang  Tzu.  the  Bible.  Zen 
koans.  .Shankara  and  the  Upanishads    Metaphoric  elements  of  occult  instruments  such 
as  the  /  Ching.  Tarot  and  Astrology  are  considered.  Comparisons  with  poems  and 
short  stones  by  Yeats.  Kafka.  Joyce,  etc.  included. 


Creative  Poetry  Workshop  -  Neil  Shepard     G048 

Sec.  I      Tuesday  and  Thursday.  7-9  pm..  6  weeks,  begins  May  24,  $49. 

Original  poems  from  each  workshop  member  are  read  and  critiqued.  Covers  various 

poetic  forms  (haiku,  sonnet,  villanelle,  sestina.  etc.)  and  our  existing  poetic  tradition. 

Examines  the  contemporary  American  and  international  poetry  scene-what's  going 

on  around  us,  what  directions  poetry  is  moving  in,  what  abortive  efforts,  and  what 

relative  successes.  Aims  at  improving  writing  skills,  serving  to  help  student  become  an 

adept  reader  and  critic  of  other  people  "s  poems. 


Grassroots  Publishing  -  Brooks  Von  Ranson      G049 
Sec.  I      Tuesday.  7  30-10 p.m..  6  weeks,  begins  May  24.  $31 
Learn  how  to  start  and  operate  a  small  newspaper,  magazine  or  publishing  company. 
Covers  pricing  printers  and  buying  newspapers,  writing  and  editing,  finding  financial 
support  and  soliciting  advertising.  Other  topics  include  layout  and  makeup,  type- 
setting and  printing,  payroll  and  bookkeeping,  public  relations,  job  printing  and 
shoppers.  The  student  is  given  a  survey  of  the  information  needed  to  start  and  run  a 
publishing  operation.  "Hands  on"  experience  is  incorporated  when  possible. 

The  Logic  of  Poetry  -  John  Briggs    GOSO 

Sec.  I      Thursday,  8  30-10 p_ni._  12  weeks,  begins  May  26.  $37 
Poetry  is  a  unique  means  of  communicating  something  which  cannot  be  experienced 
any  other  way.    Unfortunately,  many  people  who  try  to  understand  poetry  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  it  is  a  kind  of  guessing  game  where  anything  goes.   It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  many  feel  that  poetry  as  a  legitimate  activity  is  a  little  suspect.  But  the 
truth  IS,  one  must  learn  to  think  in  poetr>'  in  the  way  one  learns  to  think  in  geometry 
algebra,  music  or  a  foreign  language    The  "logic  of  poetn.'"  is  metaphor.  This  course' 
IS  designed  for  those  who  would  like  to  discover  how  poeU  probe  the  realms  of  in- 
tuition. Covers  a  large  reading  list  of  English  and  American  poetry  of  all  periods  and 
styles.  Includes  exercises  in  which  students  can  write  poetry  as  an  aid  to 
understanding  it. 


Presented  by  The  Arts  Extension  Service, 
Division  of  Continuing  Education,  UMass/ 
Amherst    One  of  New  England's  largest 
gatherings  of  artists,  performers,  crafts- 
people, poets,  small  presses,  filmmakers  and 
other  creative  people.    For  infoimation, 
call  The  Arts  Extension  Service  at  (413) 
545-2013 


The  New  England  Artist 

Festival  and  Showcase  1! 

May  78.8 

Northampton  3-County  Fairground 


Mstufcs 


Buddhist  Insight  Meditation  -  Eric  Lerner    G05I 

Sec.  I       'Tuesday.  7-10 p.m..  6  weeks,  begins  May  24.  $36 
Sec.  II     Tuesday.  7-10 p.m.,  6  weeks,  begins  July  12.  $36. 

Insight  meditation  is  neither  a  religion,  nor  a  philosophy.  Through  the  development 
of  powerful  concentration.  Insight  Meditation  enables  the  student  to  experience 
first-hand  the  everchanging  nature  of  the  self,  leading  to  a  state  of  non-judgement 
and  non-reaction.    Equanimity  and  freedom  from  compulsion  allow  being  in  the  pre- 
sent moment  totally    Like  Zen  but  exercises  are  more  concrete.  Theory  is  taught 
only  as  it  relates  to  actual  practice.   Recommended  reading:    E.  Lerner,  Journey  of 
Insight  Meditation. 

Creative  Movement  —  Deborah  Waldron    G052 

Sec.  I      Tuesday  and  Thursday.  6-7  30  p.m.,  begins  May  24,  $37. 
Sec.  II     Tuesday  and  Thursday.  6-7:30 p.m.,  begins  July  12.  $37. 
Guides  the  student  into  intelligent  and  sensual  appreciation  of  the  human  body  in  mo- 
tion.  Utilizes  movement  techniques  from  ballet,  modem,  and  jazz  dance;  familiarizes 
the  student  with  the  structural,  functional,  and  physiological  aspects  of  the  movement 
of  the  human  body.   Begins  with  a  structured  technical  warm-up  designed  to  stretch, 
relax,  tone-up,  and  rehabilitate  specific  muscle  groups  and  evolves  into  a  non-traditional 
unstructured  potpourn  of  improvisation,  dance  therapy,  relaxation  exercises,  and 
Esalen  massage.  Consistent  attendance  is  encouraged. 

Dreams  and  Dream  Interpretation  -  Steven  Bengis     G0S3 
Sec  I       Tuesday,  7  30-9:30  pm.  6  weeks,  begins  May  24,  $24 
Introduces  basics  of  Jungian  depth  psychology.  In  addition  to  exploring  basic  theory, 
discusses  the  analysis  of  dreams  using  dream  examples.  Non-experiential  workshop,  but 
students  will  be  asked  to  keep  a  dream  journal  for  their  own  use.    Recommended  read- 
ing: Whitmont.  A  Sy»i6o/[c  Qijcs(.   (Expenses:   .$4.) 

Eurhythmies  -  Yosef  Oxenhandler    G054 

Sec.  I       Wednesday,  7:30-9 p.m..  6  weeks,  begins  May  25,  $20. 

Basic  Eurhythmies  for  theater,  music,  or  dance  people.   A  science  developed  by  Jacques 
Dalcrose  thai  explores  inner  rhythm  and  coordination  with  respect  to  a  given  space. 
Offered  at  major  conservatories  and  theater  schools  to  isolate  and  develop  the  elements 
common  lo  dance,  music,  and  theater:    ENERGY.  No  previous  experience  necessary. 
Tights  or  loose-fitting  clothes  should  be  worn;  drums  provided. 
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CREDIT-FREE  WORKSHOPS  -  REGISTRATION  -  SUMMER  1377 
DIVISION  OFCaNTINUING  EDUCATION -UNIVERSITY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  AMHERST 
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Fitness  for  Living:   A  Guide  to  Better  Health  Care  -  Renate  Rikkers, 
Dr.  Ralph  McBean.  Lisa  Lambiase     G0S5 

Sec.  I      Tuesday.  7-9  pm.,  6  weeks,  begins  May  24.  $24. 

Combines  the  areas  of  physical  activity,  nutrition,  and  medicine  to  develop  a  better 
understanding  of  basic  health  care  principles.  Emphasis  is  on  developing  a  greater 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  body  and  its  functions.   Each  class  combines  an 
exercise  lab  session  with  lecture/discussion  by  professionals  in  the  areas  of  physical 
fitness,  nutrition  and  medicine.  Individual  exercise  programs  arc  worked  out  to 
meet  specific  needs.   Light,  comfortable  exercise  clothing  and  sneakers  required. 
Dr  Robert  Buxbaum.  Chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Governor's  Committee  on  Physi- 
cal Fitness  and  Sports,  will  lecture  on  May  24th  and  3Ist.   Dr.  Buxbaum  specializes  in 
Internal  Medicine  at  the  Harvard  Community  Health  Plan  and  has  a  strong  interest  in 
physical  fitness  as  an  important  preventive  health  measure.   Nutritional  information 
will  be  provided  by  Ms.  Lambiase,  nutritionist  with  the  University  Health  Services. 
Exercise  lab  sessions  are  conducted  by  Ms.  Rikkers,  Director  of  the  Amherst  Keep  Fit 
Association,  who  specializes  in  teaching  adult  fitness  programs. 

Livijig  With  Your  Teenager  -  G.  Barton  Ogden    G056 

Sec  /       Tuesday.  7  30-9  30  pm..  5  weeks,  begins  May  24.  $21 
This  workshop  is  for  parents  of  teenagers  who  want  to  learn  more  effective  ways  of 
living  with  their  son  or  daughter    Through  role  playing,  modeling  and  discussion, 
parents  will  learn  to  understand,  talk  with  and  influence  their  teenager.  Topics  in- 
clude identifying  areas  of  family  agreement  and  conflict,  learning  active  listening 
skills,  discovering  individual  and  family  goals  and  talking  about  individual  values. 
This  workshop  has  been  approved  for  I  CEU  which  will  bi>  awarded  to  all  parti- 
cipants attending  all  sessions  (10  required  contact  hours). 

The  CEU  is  designed  for  in-service  professionals  and  non-professionals  who  want  to 
maintain  a  record  of  their  participation  in  approved  non-credit  continuing  education 
programs.   For  a  more  complete  description  of  CEU's,  see  Continuing  Education 
Unit  under  General  Information. 

Managing  Yourself  Creatively  -  Hal  Portner    G057 

Sec  I      Saturday  &  Sunday.  10  a. m.-3  p.m..  June  4  &  5.  $21 . 

Sec.  II     Saturday  &  Sunday.  10  a  m.-3  p.m..  July  16  &  17,  $21. 

An  activity -oriented  weekend  designed  to  acquaint  participants  with  some  imaginative/ 

practical  ways  to  organize  their  time  and  themselves.  The  sessions  immerse  each  class 

member  in  a  systematic  involvement  with  life  goals,  behavior  patterns,  listening  skills, 

decision-making  techniques,  and  a  potpourri  of  related  issues.   Dttss  comfortably,  bring 

a  notebook  and  a  bag  lunch. 

Self  Defeat  and  Self  Realization  -  John  Barbaro    G0S8 
Sec  I      Tuesday.  7-9  30  p  m  .  Wednesday.  8-9  30  p.m..  6  weeks,  begins  May  24.  $49. 
Self-defeating  behaviors  are  those  habiLs  and  personal  patterns  of  living  that  impede  the 
achievement  of  one's  goals.  Workshop  systematically  isolates  those  behaviors  and  their 
different  aspects.    Underlying  motives  are  outlined  and  workable  alternatives  are  dis- 
cussed.  Recommended  readings:   A.  Lakein,  How  to  Get  Control  of  Time  and  Your 
Ufe-M.  Schifffuan,  Gestalt  Self  Therapy,  S.  J.  Warner.  Self- Realization  and  Self- 
Defeat. 
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Basic  News/Public  Affairs  Photography  -  D.  John  McCarthy    G059 

Sec  I       Tuesday  and  Thuisday,  6  30-9  30  p.m.,  6  weeks,  begins  May  24.  $72. 
Fundamentals  of  the  35mm  camera  in  photojournalism/public  affairs  photography. 
Includes  available-light  photography  and  electronic  flash  photography.  Illustrated 
histor>'  of  photojournalism  and  documentary  photography  to  the  present  time  showing 
what  is  being  done  by  the  best  current  photojournalists.  Classroom  demonstrations  of 
typical  assignments  and  how  to  photograph  them  ranging  from  "grip  and  grin"  check- 
passing  to  sports  photography.  Special  assignments  to  be  turned  in  for  critique  in  class. 
Picture  stories,  photo-essays,  and  slide-tapes  covered  and  one  of  the  three  will  be  turned 
in  for  a  final  project.   Exams,  midterms,  and  a  final  given.   Includes  also  special  assign- 
ments unique  to  public  affairs  work. 

Photography:   Basic  -  Richard  Barrell    G060 

Sec  I       Wednesday.  2-4  p.m..  6  weeks,  begins  May  25,  $25. 
Sec.  II     Wednesday,  7-9  p.m.,  6  weeks,  begins  May  25,  $25. 
Sec.  Ill   Monday,  2-4  p.m.,  6  weeks,  begins  July  1 1 ,  $25. 
Sec.  IV   Monday.  7-9  pm..  6  weeks,  begins  July  11.  $25. 
An  introduction  to  the  basics  of  photography,  including  photographic  history, 
cameras,  lenses,  developing  film,  mailing  prints,  systems  of  exposure  and  development, 
color  photography,  flash  photography,  and  photographic  accessories.   Includes  indivi- 
dual help,  lectures,  demonstrations,  films,  and  slide  shows.   Students  learn  what  they 
must  know  to  make  the  prints  they  want.    Recommended  reading:    Upton  and  Upton, 
Photography,  paperback  edition. 

35MM  Camera  Workshop  -  D.  John  McCarthy    G06I 

Sec.  I       Wednesday.  G-IO p.m..  6  weeks,  begins  May  25.  $48. 

Fundamental  photographic  theory  and  how  to  apply  to  35mm  photography.   Lectures 
and  demonstrations  on  exposure,  light,  lenses,  composition,  color,  etc.  Weekly  assign- 
ments on  practical  application.  The  student  will  turn  in  one  roll  of  exposed  black  and 
white  film  each  week  to  be  developed  and  made  into  slides  by  the  University  Photo 
Center.  The  slides  are  critiqued  at  the  beginning  of  class  the  following  week  and  the 
original  negatives  are  returned  unharmed.  Getting  the  most  out  of  professional  photo 
finishers  is  covered,  as  well  as  the  care  of  film,  prints,  and  slides.  Students  must  have 
access  to  a  35mm  camera  and  should  have  some  knowledge  of  basic  photography, 
(Expenses:    $10-$15.) 


Law  School  Admissions  Test  ( LSATi  Workshop  -  Michael  D.  Ford    G062 

5ct-  /      Monday.  Tuesday.  Wednesday.  Thursday,  7-9 p.m.,  Saturday,  9-11  a.m.. 

July  IJ^uly  16.  $20. 
Prepares  students  to  take  the  LSAT  exam.   Five  sessions  focus  on  the  actual  parts  of  the 
exam.  Emphasizes  cases  and  principles  and  the  quantitative  sections  (graph  interpreta- 
tion dala  analysisl.  Includes  administration  of  a  practice  exam  under  timed  conditions 
lo  simulate  actual  examination  procedures.    Reading:   LS. AT  Preparation,  available 
from  mstructor  the  Tirst  night  of  class. 

Porch  Index  of  Communicative  Abilities  —  Dr,  Robert  J.  Duffy    G063 

5c,-  /      Monday.  Tuesday.  Wednesday.  Thursday,  and  Friday,  8.30  a.m. -5  p.m.,  5 

days,  begins  August  15.  $125. 
Tin  Porch  Index  of  Communicative  Ability,  published  in  1967,  has  been  described  as 
■prnbably  the  best  test  available  for  quantifying  a  limited  sample  of  language  behav- 
ior   "  in  brain-injured  adults.  Its  unique  features  include.    16  point,  multidimension- 
:il   .  oring  system  for  quantifying  complex  patient  responses;  high  interexaminer  and 
1,  !  ri'lesi  reliability;  norms  developed  on  hundreds  of  brain  damaged  patients;  response 
iroiilfs  providing  guidelines  for  treatment  planning;  predictive  of  future  levels  of  com- 
iiiLditcative  functioning. 

This  workshop  has  been  approved  for  -1  CEU's  which  will  be  awarded  to  students 
allending  all  sessions  1 40  required  contact  hours). 

The  CEV  is  designed  for  in-service  professionals  and  non-professionals  who  want  lo 
maintain  a  record  of  their  participation  in  approved  non-credit  continuing  education 
pingrams.   For  a  more  complete  description  of  CEU's.  see  Continuing  Education  Unit 
iiiiiicr  General  Information. 
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Hjtha  Yoga:  Beginning  -  .Adele  Mack    G064 

5,'(-  /       Tuesday  and  Thursday.  6-7  30  p.m..  3  weeks,  begins  June  2,  $18. 

Bjsfri  on  the  premise  that  good  health  is  discipline,  explores  Hatha  Yoga  asanas  and 

pranayama.   Leads  to  relaxation  at  will,  greater  powers  of  concentration,  and  includes 

a  review  of  proper  nutrition. 

Hatha  Yoga:   Beginning  -  Diane  Flaherty    G065 

Sec.  I       Tuesday,  7-8:30pm.,  6  weeks,  begins  July  12.  $18. 

A  systematic  approach  to  the  basic  Hatha  Yoga  asanas,  studying  in  depth  and  learning 

its  relationship  to  the  others.   Hatha  Yoga  emphasizes  breath  as  the  source  of  life  and 

energy.  Through  the  pranayama  exercises  students  learn  to  breathe  freely  and  fully. 

This  combination  of  exercise  and  breathing  helps  to  develop  mind/body  awareness,  to 

release  tension,  promote  relaxation,  and  increase  energy. 

Kundalini  Yoga  -  Kirpal  Singh  Khalsa    G066 

Jec.  /      Tuesday  and  Thursday.  6:30-8  p.m.,  6  weeks,  begins  May  24,  $37. 

Sec.  II     Tuesday  and  Thursday,  6:30-8 p.m.,  6  weeks,  begins  July  12.  $37. 

All  spiritual  development  is  dependent  on  the  gradual  awakening  of  the  Kundalini 

energy,  and  Kundalini  Yoga  works  directly  to  release  this  basic  life  force,  charging 

the  higher  centers  of  consciousness  in  the  shortest  possible  time    In  (his  new  age, 

when  time  is  at  a  premium.  Kundalini  Yoga  is  called  "The  Yoga  of  the  Aquarian 

Age,"  Through  the  practice,  man  can  find  that  peace  and  love  which  unites  himself 

with  his  creator,  and  can  thus  unite  the  world. 
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The  Burnout  Syndrome:    Staff  Survival  in  Alternative  Agencies  - 
Stephen  Bloomfield  and  Gary  Ransom     G067 

Sec.  I      Thursday.  June  16  and  30.  7-10  p.m..  $13. 
See.  11     Thursday,  August  4  and  18.  7-10  p.m..  $13. 

"Burnout"  is  the  physical  and/or  emotional  exhaustion  common  to  staff  of  alterna- 
tive institutions.  The  "burnout  syndrome"  is  an  identifiable  state,  and  can  be  pre- 
vented. Covers  early  identification  of  the  proble#i.  personal-  and  job-related  issues 
that  are  causative,  and  specific  prevention  and  treatment.  Three  hours  of  homework 
required  twtween  sessions, 

Hot-Air  Ballooning  -  Terrnnce  Mulryan    G068 
Sec.  I       Tuesday.  6-9  p.m.,  July  12.  $75. 

For  the  adventurous  spirit  in  us  ail.  a  direct  experience  with  the  gentle  sport  of  hot- 
air  ballooning.  Includes  a  three  hour  classroom  phase  plus  a  flight  departing  from  a 
local  field.  Topics  such  as  the  history  and  development  of  ballooning,  weather, 
launching  methods,  rigging,  safety  and  pre-flight  duties  are  explored  through  film. 
slides  and  readings.   Flight  by  individual  arrangement. 

Local  Flora  -  Peter  Westover     G069 

Sec.  I      Thursday,  7:30-8:30  pm.:  Saturday,  9  am. -12.  6  weeks,  begins  May  26.  $49. 
Comprehensive  survey  of  upland  and  wetland  plants  of  our  area,  including  trees,  shrubs, 
wildflowers.  ferns,  and  weeds.  Identification  of  plants  by  leaves,  flowers,  bark,  twigs, 
and  habitat.  Characteristics  of  plant  families  and  use  of  keys  and  reference  books. 

Tropical  Plant  Families  and  Their  Culture  -  John  Tristan     G070 

Sec.  I       Wednesday.  6: 30-9: 30  p.m..  6  weeks,  begins  May  25,  $36. 
Sec.  II     Wednesday,  6:30-9:30  p.m..  6  weeks,  begins  July  13.  $36. 
A  systematic  review,  for  the  plant  enthusiast,  of  important  plant  families  for  indoor 
and  greenhouse  cultivation.  An  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  many 
"exotics."  Cultural  techniques,  propagation  and  general  plant  care  are  considered 
for  selected  groups,  including  gesneriads,  bromeliads.  begonias,  orchids,  cacti  and 
succulents,  foliage  plants  and  tropical  herbs.  Some  discussion  of  plant  geography 
and  the  adaptation  of  plants  for  indoor  use.   Responsive  to  the  specific  interests 
of  class  members.    Ljbs  are  in  a  greenhouse  setting. 

Special  Education:  Para-professional  Training  -  Leonard  J.  Basile  and 
Anne  S.  Cernak    G071 

Sec.  I      Saturday.  9  am -12.  6  weeks,  begins  May  28.  $36. 

For  para-professionals,  aides,  volunteers, interns,  parents,  and  other  interested  non- 
professionals, provides  an  overview  of  the  basic  methods  and  hand  made  materials 
needed  to  assist  the  child  with  special  needs.  Techniques  and  methods  include  indivi- 
dualized instruction  and  materials,  lesson  planning,  behavior  modification  techniques, 
precision  teaching,  and  hierarchy  of  skills.  A  "hands-on"  workshop  with  participants 
having  the  opportunity  to  experiment  with,  develop,  and  adapt  many  of  the  ideas 
presented. 


TOW\RD  TOMORROW  FAIR 

The  Toward  lomorrow  Fair  is  a  three  day  exhibition  of  technological  and 
social  alternatives  for  the  future.    From  June  24  lo  26,  over  200  exhibits, 
workshops,  presentations,  panels  and  debates  will  be  held  on  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  campus  in  Amherst.   This  \ear's  key- 
note address  will  be  delivered  by  R.  Buckminster  Fuller,  and 

other  speakers  will  include  Barry  Commoner,  William  Heronemus, 
Mazel  Henderson,  Irwin  Silber,  Murray  Bookchin,Jay  Shelton, 
and  John  Froines. 

Workshops  and  presentations  during  the  fair  will  deal  \\ith  such 
varied  topics  as  Iluinimizing  Food  Systems,  Natural  Birtli 
Control,  Health  through  Living  Foods.  Building  I'oday  for 
Successful  Tomorrows,  Solar  Energy  Utilization,  and 
Teaching  the  Future.   Workshop  presenters  will  be  from 
many  organizations  such  as  Oxfam-America,  Furning 

Pdint  Health  C^enter.  Shelter  Institute,  the  Future  Studies 
Pr()gTjm  nf  I'Mass,  Hippocrates  Health  Institute,  Outer  for 
for  Farm  and  Food  Research,  Fnertech  Corporation,  N'ermont 
loniorrow,  and  New  Fnglaud  Coalition  on  Nuclear  Pollution. 

For  further  information  contact  Powaid  Tomorrow  Fair, 

105  Hills  North,  Cniversity  of  Massachusetts.  Amherst,  MA    01003. 
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ELDERHOSTEL.  a  low-cost  program  of  educational  hosteling  for  the  older  citizen, 
is  coming  to  the  University  of  Massachusetts  this  summer  The  Elderhostel  program,  in 
week-long  units,  includes  study  in  credit-free  workshops,  hostel-style  accommodations 
in  dormitories,  meals  in  college  dining  halls,  and  participation  in  on-going  campus  life. 

The  Arts  Extension  Service  of  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education  has  developed 
the  workshops  for  Elderhostel.    For  information  regarding  the  residential  program, 
contact  the  New  England  Gerontology  Center,  15  Garrison  Ai'e..  Durham.  New  Hamp- 
shire 03824.  or  the  Arts  Extension  Service.  (-113}  545-2013. 

Residents  of  all  ages  in  local  communities  are  invited  to  enroll    The  charge  for  each 
week-long  workshop  is  $20    Participants  may  register  with  the  form  included  in  this 
publication. 

Elderhostel  will  take  place  over  a  six  week  period  beginning  June  6.    The  six  work- 
shops have  variable  schedules  and  are  listed  below  with  their  descriptions,  including 
the  week(s)  of  occurrence  and  meeting  times 


How  to  Produce  a  Magazine  —  Robert  Abel      G072 

To  be  held  the  weeks  of  June  6,  June  13.  June  20.  hours.  9  11  a.m. 

This  workshop  begins  with  writing  articles  and  then  proceeds  to  editing,  layout,  and 

[>a£te'up    By  the  end  of  the  week,  the  pages  of  a  magazine  will  go  to  the  printer. 

How  to  Produce  a  Television  Show  ~  Beverly  Kratochvil     G073 
To  be  held  the  weeks  of  June  27.  July  11.  July  16.  hours.  9  11  a  m- 
Offers  the  opportunity  to  organize,  write,  and  produce  a  television  program.   The  pro- 
duction of  a  commercial  and  a  public  service  announcement  are  also  covered. 
Music  Appreciation  —  Walter  Chesnut    G074 

To  be  held  the  weeks  of  June  6.  June  13.  June  20,  June  27,  July  II.  July  18:  hours. 
1-3  p.m..  with  the  exception  of  the  week  of  June  6  when  the  lime  is  3  30-5  30  p.m. 
Surveys  music  from  the  Baroque  period  to  the  twentieth  century  and  includes  music 
appreciation  and  outstanding  composers  of  each  period. 
How  to  Write  Children's  Books  -  Jane  Yolen    G075 
7"o  be  held  the  week  of  June  6.  hours,  i-3  p  m. 

Looks  at  the  different  kinds  of  children's  literature  and  provides  extensive  writing 
practice    Includes  information  on  how  to  get  your  book  publi.shed 

The  Arts,  Your  Community  and  You  —  Arts  Extension  Service  staff    G076 
To  be  held  the  weeks  of  June  13.  June  20.  June  27.  hours.  3  30-5  .30  p.m. 
This  awardwmning  workshop  covers  specific  skills  necessary  for  community  arts  de- 
velopment such  as  using  the  media,  raising  funds,  organizing  volunteers,  and  developing 
a  budget. 

How  to  Write  Poetry  —  Steven  Bauer    G077 

To  be  held  the  weeks  of  July  I  I.July  18.  hours.  3  30-5:30  pm. 

-Studi«6  the  work  of  past  and  contemporary  poetfi,  and  includes  understanding  what 
3?°'^  tw^y  'S.  writing  poetry  and  discussing  [>oems  of  the  student,  teacher,  and  other 
9*iterii£-  ^ 
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WE  ARE  MOVING! 

As  of  July,  1977,  Continuing  Education  offices  will  be  located  in 
Hasbrouck  Building  (see  map).  Some  phone  numbers  will  remain 
the  same  and  they  are  indicated  below.  The  new  numbers  will  not 
be  available  until  after  the  move  is  completed.  Continuing  Educa- 
tion staff  will  make  every  effort  to  minimize  any  possible  incon- 
venience to  students. 
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Schedule 

Credit-Free  Workshops/37 
Evening  College  Courses/27-29 
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Student  Services/10 

Suspended  Student  Policy/4 

Teacher  Education/34 
Technical  Guidance  Center/35 
Textbooks/10 
Transrripts/B 
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Weekend  College/23 
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Withdrawal  Deadlines 

Credit-Free  Workshops/3o 
Evening  College/2,  5 

Women's  Studies/20 

Workshop  Descriptions/38 
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July  5-August  12 

Wed.,Thurs.,  Fri.,Sat. 

August  17,  18,  19,20 

Monday  &  Wednesday 

August  22  &  24 

Tuesday 

August  30 

Thursday 

September  1 

Monday 

September  5 

Tuesday 

September  6 

Wednesday 

~    September  7 

Saturday 

September  10 

Thursday 

September  15 

Friday 

September  16 

Thursday 

September  29 

Thursday 

October  6 

Monday 

October  10 

Friday 

November  1 1 

Tuesday 

November  1 5 

Wednesday 

November  23 

Monday 

November  28 

Wednesday 

December  14 

Thursday 

December  1 5 

Wednesday 

December  21 

January  3-21 

EVENING  CCXJLEGE/ 
iCAOEMC  CALEND\R 

Mail  Registration 
In-Person  Registration/Amherst 
In-Person  Registration/Holyoke 
Orientation  for  CE  Students  and  Faculty  at 
Worcester  Dining  Commons  (7:30  p.m.) 

UMASS  (DAYTIME)  CLASSES  BEGIN 
Late  registration  begins 

Holiday  (Labor  Day)   No  classes 
EVENING  COLLEGE  CLASSES  BEGIN 
Monday  class  schedule  will  be  followed  for 
all  day  and  evening  classes 

WEEKEND  CLASSES  BEGIN 

End  Add/Drop  Period  (withdraw,  no  record) 

Last  day  to  sign  up  for  Pass/Fail  and  Audit  options 

Beginning  "W"  Period  (withdraw  with  record) 

Last  day  to  drop  courses  with  a  "W"  (withdrawn) 

Last  day  to  withdraw  with  a  %  refund* 

Last  day  to  pay  Health  Services  and  Health  Insurance  Fees 

Holiday  (Columbus  Day)  No  classes 

Holiday  (Veteran's  Day)  No  classes 

Friday  class  schedule  will  be  followed  for  all  day  and 

evening  classes 
Thanksgiving  recess  begins  after  last  class 
Classes  resume 
Last  day  of  classes 
Final  examinations  begin 
Last  day  of  final  examinations— semester  ends. 
WIntersession 


*REFUND SCHEDULE 

September  2-September  15      80% 

September  1 6-September  22   60% 

September  23-September  29   40% 

September  30-October  6         20% 

After  October  6  NOREFUNU 

*Please  see  page  8  for  further  information  on  Refunds. 
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CREDIT  FREE  WORKSHOP 

CALENDAR 


July  5-September  16 
After  September  1 6 
September  26 
October  10 
November  1 1 
November  15 
November  19 
November  28 
December  13 


Mail  Registration 

Walk-In  Registration  (space-available  basis) 

Workshops  begin  (unless  otherwise  noted  in  the  workshop  description) 

Holiday  (Columbus  Day) 

Holiday  (Veteran's  Day) 

Friday  workshop  schedule  will  be  followed  (Tuesday  workshops  do  not  meet) 

Thanksgiving  holiday  week  begins  after  last  class 

Workshops  resume 

Workshops  end  (workshop  schedules  vary— consult  workshop  description) 


Monday 

Monday 

Friday 

Tuesday 

Saturday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

More  information  on  the  Credit-Free  Workshop  Program,  ana  the  Credit-Free  Worl(shop  Refund  Schedule,  may  be  found  on  page  36. 


REOSTRArOSI 
INFORMATION 


July  5-August  12 


August17. 18,  19,  20 


August  22  &  24 


August  22-31 


September  1-15 


September  8  &  14 


Mail  Registration 

$10  Registration  Fee  in  addition  to  course  fee(s) 
All  Evening  College  courses 

In-Person  Registration/Amherst 

$10  Registration  Fee  in  addition  to  course  fee(s) 

Ail  Evening  College  courses 

Undergraduate  UMass/Amherst  courses  (space-available  basis  only) 

Location:  first  floor,  Hasbrouck  Building,  south  wing 

Time:  Wi  1  ScThurs.     10  a.m.-4  p.m.  &  6-8  p.m. 

Friday  10a.m.-4p.m. 

Saturday  10a.m.-2p.m.  i 

In-Person  Registration/Holyoke 

$10  Registration  Fee  in  addition  to  course  fee(s) 

All  Evening  College  courses 

Location:  Building  B,  Room  347,  Holyoke  Community  College, 

Holyoke,  Massachusetts 
Time:   Mon.  &  Wed.       lOa.m.-noonSi  5-7  p.m. 

Registration  Cont-nues 

All  Evening  College  courses  in  whichi  spaces  remain 

Location:  CE  Records  Office,  Room  113,  Hasbrouck  Building,  south  wing 

Time:   Regular  Office  Hours,  see  page  4. 

Late  Registration/Amherst 

$15 Registration  Fee  in  addition  to  course  fee(s) 

Evening  College  courses 

Undergraduate  UMass/Amherst  courses  (space-available  basis, 

written  permission  required) 
Location:  CE  Records  Office.  Room  1 13,  Hasbrouck  Building,  south  wing 
Time:      Monday-Thursday      9  a.m. -7  p.m. 

Friday  9  a.m. -5  p.m. 

Saturday  lOa.m.-l  p.m. 

Late  Registration/Holyoke 

$15 Registration  Fee  in  addition  to  course  fee(s) 

Evening  College  courses 

Location:   Building  B,  Room  201,  Holyoke  Community  College, 

Holyoke,  Massachusetts 
Time:  Thurs.  &  Wed.     10  a.m.-noon  &  5-7  p.m. 


Amherst  and  Holyoke  calendars  are  the  same,  but  the  Amherst  calendar  is  subject  to  change  if  a  conflict  arises. 
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icgetntkn  and  iccords 

Admissions 

Any  person  who  has  graduated  frorrihigh  school  or  who  has 
a  certificate  of  General  Educational  Developnnent  is  entitled  to 
enroll  in  undergraduate  courses  offered  fciy  the  Division  of  Con- 
tinuing Education  at  the  University  of  IVfassachusetts  at  Amherst. 
The  Division  assumes  that  the  student'will  accurately  assess  his 
or  her  ability  to  take  a  college  level  course.   It  is  the  studefit's 
responsibility-to  observe  prerequisites  for  individual  courses. 
Enrollment  does  nnt  Imply  acceDtance  into  a  degree  program. 

In  accordance  with  University  policy.  University  of 
!i'vrassai;iiusetts  students  unaer  academic  suspension  or  aca- 
demic dismissal  may  not  enroll  in  cdiirses  offered  by  the 
Division  of  Continuing  Education. 


Mail  Registration 

1.  To  register  by  mail  simply  complete  the  registration 
form  in  this  publication  and  mail  with  full  remittance  to: 

Evening  College,  AE77-3 

Division  of  Continuing  Education  ' 

P.O.  Box  835 

Amherst  M;fi(  01002 

2.  Make  checks  payable  to  Continuing  Education, 
AE77-3.  All  registrations  must  include  total  course  fees 
plus  a  $10  registration  fee. 

3.  Deadline  for  mail  registration  is  an  August  12  postmark. 

4.  Mail  registrations  will  be  confirmed  by  return  mail  in 
mid-August.   Room  assignments  will  be  included  in  mail  con- 
firmation. Class  sizes  are  limited,  so  register  early. 

In-Person  Registration 

To  register  in  person  for  Continuing  Education  courses  listed 
in  this  catalog  come  to  one  of  the  following  locations: 

Hasbrouck  Building,  first  floor,  south  wing,  UMass/Amherst 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday 
August  17,  18,  19,  20 
10 a.m. -4  p.m.  and  6-8 p.m.  (Wed.,  Thurs.j 
10  a.m. -4  p.m.  (Friday) 
10  a.m. -2 p.m.  (Saturday) 
or  come  to: 

Building  B,  Room  347 
Holyoke  Community  College 


riolyoke,  Massachusetts 

Monday,  August  22  or  Wednesday,  August  24 

lOa.m.-noon  and  5-7  p.m. 


Registration,  University  Classes 

Undergraduate 

Regular  undergraduate  University  of  Massachusetts  classes 
are  available  to  Continuing  Education  students  on  a  space-avail- 
able basis.  Students  must  appear  in  person  (August  17,  18,  19, 
or  20  at  Hasbrouck  Building,  first  floor— see  preceeding  section 
for  times)  to  register  for  undergraduate  University  classes  with 
space-available.  There  will  be  no  exceptions  to  this  policy. 
Students  may  not  register  for  University  classes  prior  to  August 
17,  nor  during  the  period  August  22-31. 

Graduate 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  does  not  register 
post-baccaiaureate  students  \n  graduate  University  cou^rses 
except  for  those  graduate  courses  offered  in  Continuing 
2ducation's  Evening  College  Program  or  Response  Courses. 
Undergraduate  students  wishing  to  register  for  graduate 
University  courses  may  usually  do  so  with  the  written 
permission  of  the  instructor.   Post-baccalaureate  students 
wishing  to  register  for  graduate  courses  must  complp+o  ■> 
■'fNion-uegree  Student  Application"  form  in  accordance 
with  the  Graduate  School  policy,  which  states  that 
"admission  to  the  Graduate  School  is  to  be  prerequisite 
to  enrollment  in  any  UMass  graduate  course  for  credit 
or  audit."  Applications  are  available  from  the  Graduate 
Admissions  Office,  Graduate  Research  Center,  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts,  Amherst  MA  01003.        _ 
Registration  for  graduate  University  courses  will  take  place 
August  31 ,  1 977,  at  Boyden  Gymnasium,  9  a.m. -noon  and 
1 :30-4:30  p.m.   For  further  information  concerning  applica- 
tion and  registration  in  graduate  University  courses,  call  the 
Graduate  School  at  545-0024. 


Records  and  Registration  Office  Houn* 

Monday-Thursday  8:30  a.m. -7  p.m. 

Friday  8:30  a.m.-5  p.m. 

Saturday  10  a.m.-l  p.m. 

(closed  holiday  weekends) 
Phone:   545-3653 

Note  new  location:    113  Hasbrouck  Building. 


Change  of  Program 

btuaents  must  Tormaiiy  notify  theDivision  of  Continuing 
Education,  in  writing,  of  all  Adds,  Drops,  and  Withdrawals. 
Changing  from  one  section  to  another  of  the  same  course  Is 
considered  to  be  an  Add  and  a  Drop, 

During  the  Add/Drop  Period,  September  1 -September  15, 
students  may  add  courses;  students  may  also  drop  courses 
with  no  recora.  oepiemoer  lb  through  September  29,  dropped 
courses  will  be  noted  on  the  student  record  with  a  "W"  indi- 
cating Withdrawn.  After  September  29,  students  needing 
to  drop  a  course  must  petition  the  Director  of  Continuing 
Education  for  approval  of  a  late  "W".   Failure  to  use  proper 
procedure  could  result  in  an  "F"  being  recorded  as  a  final 
grade.  Students  dropping  courses  during  the  Refund  Period 
will  receive  refunds  only  if  proper  procedures  are  followed. 
Please  check  the  Evening  College  Calendar  for  the  Refund 
Schedule  and  additional  notations  of  Add,  Drop  and  With- 
drawal periods. 

Transcripts 

Undergraduate 

Permanent  records  of  all  undergraduate  courses  taken 
through  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education  are  main- 
tained by  the  Division,  and  are  not  transferred  automatically 
to  other  offices  on  campus,  such  as  the  Registrar's  Office  or 
the  Graduate  Records  Office.   Requests  for  transcripts  must 
be  made  in  writing  either  by  letter  or  by  official  Transcript 
Request  Ca^d.  Be  sure  to  include  the  complete  address  of  the 
person  or  institution  to  whom  the  transcripts  will  be  sent. 
When  requesting  a  transcript  sent  to  the  Student  Development 
Center,  please  specify  if  it  is  for  a  certification  or  credentials 
folder. 

Official  transcripts  will  be  sent  only  to  Registrars  or  Record- 
ing Officers  of  institutions  and  to  recognized  business  addresses. 
Student  copies,  so  designated,  may  be  obtained  by  following 
the  same  procedure.  The  first  transcript  will  De  issued 
free  of  charge.  There  will  be  a  $1  charge  for  all  subse- 
quent .transcriots. 

Address  transcript  requests  to: 

Transcript  nequesT 

Division  of  Continuing  Education 

Hasbrouik  Building 

University  of  Massachusetts 

Amherst  MA  01 003 

Graduate 

Effective  Fall,  1976,  permanent  records  of  all  graduate 
level  courses  taken  through  the  Division  of  Continuinq  Edu- 
cation are  maintained  by  the  Graduate  Records  Office. 
The  first  two  transcripts  requested  are  issued  free  of  charge. 
There  is  a  $2.50  charge  for  subsequent  transcripts. 
Address  graduate  transcript  requests  to: 

Graduate  Transcript  Office 

A247  Graduate  Research  Center 

University  of  Massachusetts 

Amherst  MA  01003 


Cancellations 

Continuing  Education  courses  are  funded  solely  by  the 
fees  students  pay.   Unfortunately,  each  semester  there  are 
courses  in  whicn  dnrollments  are  not  sufficient  to  compensate 
faculty.  These  courses  will  be  canceled  at  the  discretion  of 


the  Division.  To  allow  students  time  to  enroll  in  other  courses, 
decisions  to  cancel  courses  are  made  as  soon  as  possible  after 
in-person  registration  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  enroll- 
ments at  the  time.  Students  are  therefore  urged  to  register 
as  early  as  possible  in  order  to  give  as  accurate  an  assessment 
as  possible  of  the  number  of  students  who  want  to  enroll  in 
each  course.  Those  students  affected  by  course  cancellations 
will  be  notified  by  mail.  Students  not  wishing  to  enroll  in  an 
alternate  course  will  receive  a  full  refund  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
processed. 

In  the  event  of  severe  weather  conditions  or  other  emer- 
gencies, it  may  be  necessary  to  cancel  classes.   Usually,  when 
University  day  classes  are  canceled,  evening  classes  are  also 
canceled.  Announcements  will  be  made  over  the  following 
radio  stations: 

Amherst^WTTT,  WFCR,  WMUA 

Greenfield-WHAI 

Hartford-WTIC 

Northampton-WHMP 

Orange-WCAT 

Springfield-WHYN,  WACE,  WSPR 

Ware-WARE 

Worcester-WTAG 
The  Division  reserves  the  right  to  cancel,  add,  or  combine 
sections  of  courses  listed  inlhis  publication  or  to  change  in- 
structors if  necessary. 
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Credit 

Credit  offered  through  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education 
I  is  resident  University  of  Massachusetts  credit  unless  otherwise 
stated.   Under  the  modified  course  numbering  system  instituted 
this  semester,  course  number  designation  of  graduate  or  under- 
graduate level  credit  is  different.  Please  consult  the  Important 
Course  Description  Information  Section  on  page  1 2  for  a 
complete  explanation. 


Degrees 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  offecs  part-time  study 
which  may  lead  to  any  undergraduate  degree  currently  offered 
by  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  The  Bachelor  of  General 
Studies  Degree,  also  conferred  by  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts, is  a  degree  unique  to  the  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. See  BGS,  page  ^^^. 


Matriculation  Policy 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  has  an  open  admission? 
policy  requiring  attainment  of  a  high  school  diploma,  or  its 
equivalent,  for  enrollment  in  undergraduate  courses.   Matri- 
culation, or  acceptance  as  a  degree  candidate,  however,  is  based 
on  a  satisfactory  performance  (grade  point  average  of  2.0  or 
better)  in  a  specified  number  of  University  of  Massachusetts 
courses,  and  declaration  of  a  program  of  study. 

Students  not  planning  to  transfer  into  the  University's  full- 
time  program  and  who  anticipate  receiving  a  baccalaureate  de- 
gree through  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education  should  ap 
ply  for  matriculated  status  as  soon  as  they  have  completed  the 
appropriate  number  of  credits. 
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Application  for  matriculated  status  at  the  earliest  possible 
staae  will  allow  the  Division  to  do  a  better  job  of  helping  thp 
student  in  the  planning  of  his  or  her  program  of  study,  as  well 
as  promote  a  greater  awareness  within  the  Division  of  what 
courses  should  be  offered  both  on  and  off  campus  to  meet  stu- 
dent needs. 

Bachelor  of  General  Studies  (BGS)  students  must  have  an 
approved  BGS  Proposal  on  file  with  the  Division  of  Continu- 
ing Education  prior  to  matriculation.  This  requirement  is 
waived  for  BGS/Criminal  Justice,  Fire  Science,  and  Liber?' 
Studies  students  onlv. 

Number  of  UMass/CE  Credits 
Needed  to  Apply  for 


Number  of  Transfer  Credits 
60  or  more 
48-59 
36-47 
24-35 
12-23 
0-11 


Matriculated  Status 
15 
18 
21 
24 
27 
30 


Further  information  and  an  application  may.be  oDtained 
from  the  Records  Office  of  the  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion, located  in  Hasbrouck  Building,  Room  113,  545-3653. 


Graduation  Requirements 

Continuing  Education  students,  upon  matriculation,  should 
report  their  projected  semester  of  graduation  to  a  Student 
Services  advisor.  Should  changes  regarding  degree  completion 
occur,  please  report  them  to  the  Continuing  Education  Records 
and  Registration  Office.   By  the  beginning  of  their  final  semes- 
ter, at  the  very  latest,  all  prospective  graduates  should  have: 
1)  completed  matriculation;  2>  filed  an  Intent  to  Graduate  form 
with  the  required  fee;  3)  requested  a  final  program  evaluation 
from  their  major  department  or  BGS  faculty  advisor  and  from 
a  Continuing  Education  advisor.   Failure  to  complete  any  of 
these  steps  may  delay  completion  of  diplomas  and  transcripts. 


Core  Requirements 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  core  is  a  block  of  at  least 
33  credits  within  the  specified  120  credits  needed  for  gradua- 
tion. Students  must  complete  core  requirements  by  taking  cer- 
tain specified  courses  in  several  fields  of  learning.  An  intro- 
duction to  the  humanities  and  fine  arts,  for  instance,  may  be 
fulfilled  by  the  successful  completion  of  at  least  three  courses 
chosen  from  those  identified  by  the  letter  "C"  after  the  course 
title.  Core  courses  are  distributed  as  follows. 

B  Core;   6  credits  in  written  and  spoken  English,  usually 
offered  by  the  Rhetoric  Department.  These 
courses  are  identified  by  the  letter  "B". 
C  Core:   9  to  1 2  credits  in  humanities  or  fine  arts,  generally 
from  the  departments  of  Afro-American  Studies, 
Art,  Classics,  Comparative  Literature,  English, 
History,  Linguistics,  Music,  Philosophy  and  desig- 
nated foreign  literature  courses.  These  are  identi- 
fied by  the  letter  "C". 
D  Core:  9  to  1 2  credits  in  social  or  behavioral  sciences, 

generally  from  the  departments  of  Afro-American 
Studies,  Anthropology,  Economics, 
Political  Science,  Psychology,  and  Sociology. 
These  are  identified  by  the  letter  "D". 
ECore:   9  to  12  credits  in  mathematics  or  natural  sciences, 
}  .generally  from  the  departments  of  Astronomy, 


'Botany,  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  f^hysics.  Statis- 
tics, and  Zoology.  These  are  identified  by  the 
letter  "E", 

Note:  Consult  with  a  Student  Services  advisor  to  determine 
if  tlie  cfiosen  major  is  one  that  requires  12  credits  in  each  of 
the  "C",  "D"and  "E" areas. 

Courses  in  this  catalog  which  may  be  applied  toward  the 
completion  of  University  core  requirements  are  designated  by 
a  capital  letter,  in  parentheses,  following  course  titles  gs  they 
appear  in  the  Evening  College  course  descriptions. 


Overloads 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  exists  to  help  meet 
the  needs  of  part-time  students  and  uses  an  open  admissions  . 
policy  requiring  only  high  school  graduation  or  its  equivalent. 
Policy  therefore  normally  restricts  Continuing  Education  stu- 
dents to  enrollment  in  a  maximum  of  three  separate  courses 
in  any  one  semester. 

Exceptions  to  this  policy  will  be  considered  only  if  stu- 
dents fill  out  a  petition  for  overload  (available  from  Stu- 
dent Services  Office)  and  supply  transcripts  or  grade  reports 
showing  prior  performance  in  college  or  university  courses. 
These  records  and  the  petition  will  be  assessed  by  anadvisor 
who  will  provide  the  student  with  a  letter  approving-or 
denying  the  overload  request. 

Please  be  aware  that  late  Applications  for  overload  or  de- 
lay in  presenting  necessary  documents  may  prevent  students 
from  registering  before  the  end  of  the  Add/Drop  Period. 

Continuing  Education  students  may  register  for  regular 
University  of  Massachusetts  courses  if  space  is  available. 


Credit  Options 

Individualized  Study 

Individualized  study  is  designed  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  Continuing  Education  students  to  fulfill  credit  require- 
ments by  working  on  an  individual  basis  with  an  instructor. 

Individualized  study  contracts  may  be  undertaken  in  a 
soecial  problems  area,  or  for  approved  University  courses. 
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Explore  the  political  problems  o1 
an  influential  state,  from  an 
historical  perspective. 

Political  Science  317  meets 
Thursday  evenings  at 
Holyoke  Community  College. 

"D"core. 


cTHassacljusetts 


Students  may  register  at  any  time  for  individualized  study 
by  completing  an  Individualized  Study  Contract,  available 
from  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education,  and  by  obtaining 
the  necessary  signatures.   In  each  case,  the  program  of  study 
should  be  formulated  by  mutual  agreement  between  the  faculty 
member  and  the  student.  Such  courses  of  study  must  be  com- 
pleted within  one  calendar  year  of  the  registration  date  or 
"no  grade"  will  be  recorded  and  computed  as  a  0.0  in  the  stu- 
dent's cumulative  average.  An  individualized  study  fee  of  $10 
is  charged  for  each  registration  in  addition  to  the  standard  per 
credit  fee  of  $35. 

Graduate  level  Individualized  Studies  must  be  approved  by 
the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.   Return  completed  con- 
tracts to  the  Coordinator  of  the  Individualized  Study  Pro- 
gram prior  to  payment. 

Information  for  individualized  study  may  be  obtained  in 
the  Student  Services  Office,  or  from  Garrett  McAuliffe,  the 
Coordinator  of  Individualized  Study  Programs, 
Hasbrouck  Building,  (413)  545-3430. 

Response  Programming 

Any  organization  or  group  of  individuals  may  make  a  re- 
quest for  a  specific  course  to  be  offered  through  the  Division. 
Courses  can  be  arranged  to  suit  most  schedules  and  may  be 
offered  in  any  suitable  location  as  long  as  there  is  sufficient 
enrollment.  Response  courses  can  be  requested  by  contact- 
ing the  Director  of  Evening  College  at  (413)  545-3410. 


Auditing 

Students  may  choose  to  audit  a  course  and  have  tnat 
audit  recorded  on  the  permanent  record  as  an  "ADD"  pro- 
vided that:   1 )  the  student  officially  registers  and  pays  all 
course  fees;  2)  the  student  officially  elects  the  class  as  an 
audit  (all  requests  must  be  submitted  to  the  Continuing 
Education  Records  Office  by  the  end  of  the  Add/Drop 
Period,  Sept.  15, 1977);  3)  the  student  satisfies  the  instruc- 
tor regarding  his  or  her  preparation  and  motivation  for 
auditing  the  class;  4)  the  student  satisfies  all  the  criteria  for 
a  successful  audit  as  stipulated  in  advance  by  the  instructor. 


College  Level  Examination  Program  (CLEPy 

CLEP  is  a  national  program  ot  uiedit-by-examinatlon  tnai 
offers  the  opportunity  to  obtain  recognition  for  college-level 
achievement,  no  matter  when,  where,  or  how  learning  has  been 


acquired— by  means  of  formal  or  informal  study.   If  the  re- 
sults are  acceptable,  college  credit  is  given,  applicable  toward 
an  undergraduate  degree. 

CLEP  general  exams  are  available  in  the  areas  of  English 
Composition,  Humanities,  Social  Studies,  History,  Natural 
Sciences,  and  Mathematics.  There  are  over  30  subject  exams 
in  a  wide  variety  of  fields.  All  exams  are  given  monthly  on 
the  University  of  Massachusetts/Amherst  campus.  Test  fees 
are  $20  for  one  General  or  one  Subject  Exam;  $30  for  two; 
and  $40  for  any  combination  of  three  to  five. 

Further  information  and  registration  forms  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education,  545-3430, 
or  the  Community  Development  Center,  Berkshire  House, 
545-0333.   In  order  to  have  the  test  scores  sent  directly  to  the 
Division  of  Continuing  Education,  place  the  number  "3945" 
in  the  Score  Report  College  Code  box  on  the  CLEP  registra- 
tion form. 

Credit  for  Military  Service 

Special  training  programs  completed  during  U.S.  military 
service  may  qualify  for  transfer  credit.  Students  wishing  to 
receive  transfer  credit  should  submit  documentation  of 
completed  programs  or  courses  to  a  Continuing  Education    , 
advisor. 

Pass/Fail  Option,  Continuing  Education 

Continuing  Education  students  are  eligible  to  use  a  pass/fail 
option  in  one  course  each  semester.  The  student  may  elect  to 
take  up  to  and  including  five  University  core  requirement 
courses  on  a  pass/fail  basis.  In  a  course  in  which  a  student 
chooses  the  pass/fail  option,  the  instructor  will  not  be  informed 
that  the  course  is  being  taken  pass/fail.  At  the  end  of  the  sem- 
ester the  instructor  will  turn  in  the  letter  grade  earned.  At  this 
time,  if  a  grade  of  A  through  D  has  been  reported,  the  Records 
Office  will  record  either  a  "?"  or  the  letter  grade  on  the  stu- 
dent's permanent  record,  whichever  is  more  beneficial  to  the 
cumulative  average  of  the  student.  All  requests  to  employ  the 
Pass/Fail  Option  must  be  filed  with  the  Continuing  Education 
Records  Offi<»o  "rinr  to  the  end  of  the  Add/Drop  Period 
JSeptember  15, 1977}. 

Pass/Fail  Policy,  School  of  Education 

The  majority  of  courses  given  under  the  supervision  of  the 
School  of  Education,  both  graduate  and  undergraduate,  are 
graded  on  a  pass/fail  basis  only.  This  is  not  optional  on  the 


cit'  i-ien  in-volve'ment 
tvaining  project 

n.  (L.  involvere ; a .  of.  involver.\ 
1.  a  process  by  which  people  gain 
control  over  the  decisions  which 
affect  their  lives. 


A-good'citizen  is  hot  necessarily 
an  effective  one. 

The  Citizen  Involvement  Training  Project  (CI  IK),  a  3-year  program  which  began  last 
December,  is  designed  to  help  people  become  more  effective  sources  of  influence. 
CITP  offers  workshops,  consultation  sessions,  training  materials  and  a  library  for 
those  interested  in  having  more  impact  on  government. 

Some  of  the  problems  faced  in  workshops  and  consultation  sessions  are  decision- 
making, volunteer  management,  organizing,  public  relations,  and  how  the  govern- 
ment works. 

Like  to  have  more  impact  on  the  decisions  which  affect  your  life?  Please  call  us- 
we'd  like  to  help  you  make  a  difference. 

Contact:   Dave  Magnani,  Project  Coordinator ,'(41 3)  545-3450 

CITP,  Division  of  Continuing  Education,  UMass/Amherst 
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part  of  the  student  except  in  the  following  special  case.   Mas- 
ter's degree  students  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts are  required  by  Graduate  School  policy  to  earn  18  graded 
credits  during  their  33-hour  Master's  program.  A  student  eli- 
gible to  receive  a  letter  grade  should  make  the  request  known 
to  the  instructor  early  in  the  semester  so  that  the  grade  may  be 
added  to  the  roster  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

Please  do  not  request  exceptions  to  the  pass/fail  policy. 
The  School  of  Education  understands  that  there  may  be  a  num- 
ber of  institutions  which  simply  do  not  accept  the  pass/fail 
mark.   In  these  cases,  the  student  should  contact  the  instructor 
and  request  a  letter  which  states  that  the  School  of  Education 
is  on  a  pass/fail  basis  but  indicates  what  the  grade  would  have 
been  if  the  student  had  been  taking  the  course  for  a  grade. 

If  further  information  is  desired  regarding  the  School  of 
Education  pass/fail  policy,  call  or  write  Mike  Schwartz,  125B 
Education  Building,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst 
MA01003,  (413)  545-2701 
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Course  fee  for  each  three  credit  course  is  $105.   Massachu- 
setts residency  does  not  affect  the  course  fee.  Any  other 
course  fees  are  as  stated  in  the  course  description  or  in  the 
Schedule  of  Courses. 

Course  Fee  (for  a  three  credit  course)  $105 

The  following  fees  are  not  refundable  except  for  officially 
cancelled  courses.   Explanations  of  optional  fees  are  in  the 
section  following. 

Registration  Fee  (charged  once  per  semester)      $10 

Required  of  all  students 
Late  Registration  Fee  $15 

Required  of  all  students 

registering  after  August  31. 
Laboratory  Fee  (a  limited  number  of  courses)   variable 

Assessed  after  beginning  of  semester.   Fee 

varies  and  is  indicated  in  the  Schedule  of 

Courses.  Do  not  include  with  registration 

payment. 
Change  of  Program  Fee  $2 

Charged  for  each  change  recorded 
Commencement  Fee  $10 

Assessed  during  semester  of  graduation 

Optional  Fees 

Fine  Arts  Fee  $3 

Health  Services  Fee  $54 

Health  Insurance  Fee  $56.50 

Available  only  with  Health 

Services  Fee 
General  Recreation  Fee  $5 

Paid  at  Bowling  Alley,  Bovden  Gym 
Picture  Identification  Fee  $1 

Payment 

Full  payment  of  registration  fee  and  all  course  fees  must  be 
made  at  the  time  of  registration.  This  semester,  payment  by 
VISA  (BankAmericard)  or  Mastercharge  is  possible.  To  make 
a  credit  card  payment  for  a  mail  registration,  please  comple* 
the  credit  card  payment  section  on  the  mail  registration  form. 
All  credit  card  identifying  numbers  (including  bank  number 
for  Mastercharge  cards),  credit  card  expiration  date  and  credit 
card  holder's  signature  must  be  included. 


Refunds 

Even  though  a  student  drops  a  course  after  in-person  regis- 
tration, instructional  and  other  costs  must  be  met.  Therefore 
refunds  of  course  fees  are  adjusted  according  to  the  follow-* 
ing  schedule: 

Refund  Schedule  i 

Sept.  2-Sept.  1 5         80% 

Sept.  1 6-Sept.  22       60% 

Sept.  23-Sept.  29       40% 

Sept.  30-Oct.  6  20% 

After  Oct.  6  NO  REFUND 

Refunds  for  course  drops  made  by  mail  will  be  computed 
according  to  the  date  of  postmark. 

There  are  two  exceptions  to  the  refund  policy:    (1)  a  stu- 
dent involuntarily  called  to  military  service  before  the  com- 
pletion of  a  course  will  be  given  a  pro  rata  refund  of  course 
fees;  (2)  students  enrolled  in  courses  which  are  cancelled  due 
to  lack  of  enrollment  will  be  given  a  full  refund. 


Explanation  of  Optional  Fees 

The  Division  is  pleased  to  be  able  to  make  available  the  fol- 
lowing University  services  and  programs  for  Continuing  Educa- 
tion students.  These  programs  and  services  are  optional.  Pay- 
ment instructions  for  each  are  listed  below. 

Fine  Arts  F^e    *• 

The  Fine  Arts  Center  will  present  an  outstanding  concert 
series  during  the  1 977-78  season.  Performing  artists  will 
include:  Joffrey  Ballet,  Boston  Pops,  Sarah  Vaughn,  Boston 
Symphony,  Cincinnati  Symphony,  Benny  Goodman,  Woody  | 
Herman;  Broadway  Shows:  Cabaret,  Bubbling  Brown  Sugar, 
My  Fair  Lady,  Same  Time  Next  Year;  Hartford  Ballet  per- 
forming the  Nutcracker,  Canadian  Opera  performing  Barber 
of  Seville;  Goldovskv  Ooera  oerforming  Emily  Dickinsf>n. 

Payment  or  the  f-me  Arts  Fee  allows  students  to  purchase 
tickets  at  a  50%  discount.  This  fee  is  payable  at  the  Contin- 
uing Education  Records  Office,  Room  113,  Hasbrouck 
Building. 

Health  Services  Fee 

University  Health  Services  staff  are  responsible  for  the 
direct  provision  of  a  wide  range  of  integrated  services.   Pri- 
mary care  physicians  serve  as  family  doctors  and  coordinate 
the  nature  and  extent  of  services  to  assure  quality  care,  wheth- 
er it  is  provided  in  the  Health  Center  or  under  the  supplement- 
ary insurance  program.   Laboratory,  x-ray,  physical  therapy, 
pharmacy,  specialty  clinics,  inpatient  facilities,  and  other 
services  are  also  available  at  the  Health  Center. 

The  student  health  program  also  provides  mental  health 
consultation,  including  short-term  and  group  psychotherapy, 
a  dental  prograrn,  health  education  activities  in  such  areas  as 
drug  use,  nutrition,  common  health  ailments  and  human  sexu- 
ality, and  an  environmental  health  and  safety  monitoring  unit 

The  Health  Services  Fee  is  $54  for  Fall  semester  only 
(effective  date:  August  29,  1977),  and  is  payable  to  the 
Division  at  the  time  of  registration.  Students  must  enroll 
for  at  least  six  credits  to  be  eligible. 

Health  Insurance  Fee 

The  Chicago  Insurance  Company  offers  University  of  Mass- 
achusetts students  a  hospital,  surgical,  and  medical  program 
to  supplement  the  on-campus  care  provided  by  University 
Health  Services.  This  insurance  provides  protection  from 


September  1, 1977^ to  August  31, 1978,  for  specific  medical 
expenses  due  to  injury  or  emergency  illness  which  causes  loss 
that  commences  while  the  policy  is  in  force,  including  universi- 
ty holidays,  summer  vacation,  and  other  times  when  the  stu- 
'dent  is  away  during  the  insured  period^ 

This  insurance  plan  offers  libera]  benefits  for  services  pro- 
vided by  participating  physicians  and  hospitals.  The  Cooley 
Dickinson  Hospital  ana  groups  or  geneiai  dnd  orthopedic  sur- 
geons have  entered  into  an  agreement  with  University  Health 
Services  to  provide  high  quality  services  at  no  additional  cost 
Jo  the  subscriber.  Emergency  treatment  and  authorized 
specialist  services  in  a  non-participating  hospital  and  by  a  non- 
participating  physician,  however,  are  covered  to'  $5,000  per 
occurrence.  The  insurance  brochure  is  available  rrom  the 
Division  of  Continuing  Education  or  University  Health  Ser- 
vices. 

Services  obtained  outside  the  University  Health  Center 
must  be  authorized  in  advance  by  a  physician  participating 
in  the  health  plan  in  order  to  receive  coverage  from  this 
insurance. 

The  cost  for  September  1,  1977,  to  August  31,  1978,  is 
$56.50.  Students  must  pay  the  Health  Services  fee  of  $54  in 
order  to  purchase  the  insurance,  the  fee  for  which  is  payable 
to  Continuing  Education  at  the  time  of  registration. 

Dependents  Health  Services  Fee 

Students  who  pay  a  Health  Services  fee  are  eligible  to 
enroll  their  dependents  (spouse  and/or  children)  in  the 
Health  Services  Program.  The  payment  of  this  fee  will  al- 
low the  student's  dependents  to  receive  the  same  compre- 
hensive health  services  presently  available  to  students  at 
the  University  Health  Center.  Interested  persons  should  con- 
tact the  Business  Office  of  the  University  Health  Center. 

General  Recreation  Fee 

Continuing  Education  students  may  pay  a  $5  general  recrea- 
tion fee,  which  entitles  them  to  use  facilities  such  as  oools, 
bowling  alleys,  or  gyms,  and  equipment  as  it  is  available.  A 
locker  or  basket  may  be  obtained  on  a  soace-available  basis. 
All  services  and  facilities  are  regulated  by  the  Office  of 
Intramurals/Athletics,  and  Continuing  Education  students 
are  expected  to  conform  to  established  policies. 

Payment  should  be  made  at  the  bowling  alley  in  Boyden 
Gymnasium  where  an  I.D.  card  will  be  issued. 

Picture  Identification  Cards 

Picture  I.D.  cards  will  be  available  to  all  Continuing  Educa- 
tion students  at  a  cost  of  $1.  These  cards  are  not  mandatory 
for  all  students,  but  are  essential  when  charging  books  out  of 
the  University  Library.  A  picture  I.D.  card  also  provides  han- 
dy identification  when  on  campus  and  allows  thp  student  to 
cash  checks  ($25  maximum)  at  the  Student  Union. 

All  students  wishing  to  obtain  a  picture  I.D.  card  must  go 
to  the  Continuing  Education  Records  Office,  Room  113, 
Hasbrouck  Building,  to  obtain  a  receipt  of  $1  payment  and 
a  verification  of  student  number.  Students  will  need  a  second 
form  of  identification  when  the  picture  is  taken.  Finished 
cards  may  be  picked  up  in  24  hours  at  the  Continuing  Educa- 
tion Records  Office.  The  cards  will  be  validated  each  semester. 

Students  who  already  have  a  Continuing  Education  picture 
I.D.  card  from  a  previous  semester  may  obtain  a  validation 
sticker  for  the  fall  semester  at  the  Records  Office  once  registra- 
tion_has  been  completed. 

I.D.  Office  staff  members  will  be  available  to  take  pictures 


for  Continuing  Education  students  during  the  following  days 
and  hours: 

In-Person  Registration 
August  1 7  &  1 8 
Wed.  &  Thui-s.       9  a.m.-4  p.m./l  69  Whitmore 

6  p.m. -8  p.m. /Hasbrouck  Building 

August  19 

Friday  9  a.m.-4  p.m./l  69  Whitmore 

Prior  to  the  first  day  of  classes/169  Whitmore 
August  22-26  &  29-31 
Mon.-Fri.  9  a.m.-4  p.m. 

After  classes  start/169  Whitmore 
September  1 4  and  thereafter 
Mon.-Fri.  9a.m.-4p.m. 

Continuing  Education  students  ar6  urged  to  make  every  ef- 
fort to  obtain  picture  1.0.  cards  during  the  hours  specifically 
set  for  them. 


Housing 

University  residence  halls  are  available  on  a  space-available 
basis  to  Continuing  Education  students  wishing  to  live  on 
campus  during  the  semester.  Information  and  applications 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Housing  Office,  235  Whitmore 
Administration  Building,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst 
MA  01003. 

Continuing  Education  students  must  return  thieir  applica- 
tion form  and  dormitory  preference  card  to  the  Housing 
Office  by  the  end  of  in-person  registration  for  Continuing 
Education.  Full  payment  of  room  and  phone  fees  must  be 
made  prior  to  occupancy.  Payment  is  made  to  the  Bursar's 
Office,  Whitmore  Administration  Building,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst  MA  01003. 

Continuing  Education  students  who  elect  to  live  in  the 
residence  halls  must  comply  with  all  student  regulations  and 
policies  as  stated  in  the  current  Regulations  and  Policies 
Manual,  available  from  the  Records  and  Registration  Office 
at  Continuing  Education. 

Masspool 

This  fall,  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education  is  pro- 
viding a  service  called  MASSPOOL,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  Car  Pooling  Program.  Recognizing  that  almost 
all  Continuing  Education  students  use  an  automobile  to  com- 
mute to  the  Amherst  campus  and  to  off-campus  locations, 
and  that  automobile  transportation  costs  are  increasing,  the 
Division  has  made  arrangements  to  identify  individuals  inter- 
ested in  car  pooling  during  the  semester. 

A  locator  card,  grid  map,  and  instructions  are  available 
at  In-Person  Registration,  by  return  mail,  or  on  request  at 
the  Continuing  Education  offices  prior  to  the  start  of 
classes  and  during  the  semester.  T^le  staff  will  match  the 
locator  card  according  to  starting  points,  days,  and  times. 
Individuals  will  be  contacted  by  Continuing  Education  and 
can  make  their  own  arrangements. 


Parking  Costs 

Amherst 

Any  student  who  registers  for  a  class  held  on  campus 
between  the  hours  of  7  a.m.  and  6  p.m.,  and  who  plans  to 
park  a  vehicle  on  the  Amherst  campus,  must  do  one  of  the 
following:  (1)  obtain  a  parking  decal  from  the  University 


Parking  Office  (Room  1,  IVIunson  Hall)  in  order  to  use  cannpus 
lots,  (2)  park  in  the  Campus  Center  Parking  Garage  (on  a  fee- 
per-hour  basis),  (3)  use  metered  space.  The  rates  and  privileges 
for  parking  are  determined  by  the  University.  Access  to  all 
legal  spaces  in  parking  lots  is  not  restricted  after  6  p.m.  or  on 
weekends. 

Holyoke 

Campus  parking  requires  a  parking  permit,  applications  for 
which  may  be  obtained  at  in-person  registration.  Those  who 
are  registering  by  mail  may  request  a  parking  permit  applica- 
tion and  it  will, be  sent  by  return  mail.  The  parking  applica- 
tion may  be  taken  to  the  Security  Office,  Building  E,  HCC, 
and  a  permit  will  be  issued. 

Textbooks 

Amherst 

The  Textbook  Annex  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
stocks  books  for  Continuing  Education  courses  and  has  ex- 
tended jts  hours  for  the  convenience  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion students.    The  Annex  is  arranged  alphabetically  by  de- 
partment and  numerically  from  the  lowest  course  number 
to  the  highest  course  number  within  the  department.    In- 
formation on  books  will  be  posted  in  the  Annex.    Blue 
counter  cards  signify  Continuing  Education  courses. 

The  University  Store  and  Textbook  Annex  hours  for 
fall  are  listed  below.  > 


Store 


Annex 


Mon. 

Aug.  29 

9  a.m. -5  p.m. 

9  a.m. -4  p.m 

Tues. 

Aug.  30 

9  a.m. -5  p.m. 

9a.m.-4  p.m 

Wed. 

Aug.  31 

9  a.m. -9  p.m. 

'9  a.m.-5  p.m 

Thurs. 

Sept.  1 

9  a.m. -9  p.m. 

9  a.m. -9  p.m 

Fri. 

Sept.  2 

9  a.m. -5  p.m. 

9  a.m. -5  p.m 

Sat. 

Sept.  3 

Closed 

Closed 

Sun. 

Sept.  4 

Closed 

Closed 

Mon. 

Sept.  5 

Closed 

Closed 

Tues. 

Sept.  6 

9  a.m. -9  p.m. 

9  a.m. -9  p.m 

Wed. 

Sept.  7 

9a.m.-5  p.m. 

9  a.m. -9  p.m 

Thurs. 

Sept.  8 

9  a.m. -5  p.m. 

9  a.m. -7  p.m 

Fri. 

Sept.  9 

9  a.m. -5  p.m. 

9  a.m. -5  p.m 

Sat. 

Sept.  10 

11  a.m. -4  p.m. 

Closed 

Sun. 

Sept.  1 1 

Closed 

Closed 
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Holyoke 

Textbooks  are  available  at  the  HCC  Bookstore.  In  addi- 
tion, students  have  complete  access  to  the  college  library 
upon  presentation  of  a  current  University  of  Massachusetts 
HontT.uing  Education  IHpntiflcation  Card 


Student  services 

Academic  Advising/Counseling 

The  advising  staff  of  Student  Services  is  available  to  aid 
students  in  planning  their  educational  and/or  career  goals. 
An  advisor  will  be  available  in  Amherst  Monday-Thursday, 
9  a.m. -7  p.m.,  Friday,  9  a.m. -5  p.m.;  and  on  Saturday  by 
appointment. 

General  Advising  Staff 

Joan  P.  Eignor 

Director  of  Student  Services 


Hasbrouck  Building 
(413)  545-3430 

Harry  Neunder 
Hasbrouck  Building 
(413)  545-3430 

Garrett  J.  McAuliffe 
Hasbrouck  Building 
.(413)  545-3430 

Receptionist 

Carolyn  Canty 
Hasbrouck  Building 
(413)  545-3430 

Although  an  appointment  is  not  always  nece^.c.  v   <t  will 
help  us  if  we  know  you  are  planning  to  come. 

Off-Campus  Advising 

Continuing  Education  students  and  others  who  may  be 
interested  in  receiving  academic  counseling  off  campus  may 
meet  with  members  of  the  Student  Services  staff  at  Holyoke 
Community  College,  12-7  p.m.,  on  Monday,  September  26, 
Tuesday,  October  18,  Wednesday,  November  16,  and 
Thursday,  December  15.  Call  545-3430  for  appointments 
and  for  the  specific  room  location  at  Holyoke  Community 
College. 

Career  Information  File 

As  an  aid  to  career  planning,  an  open  file  of  information 
has  been  established  in  the  Student  Services  reception  office, 
Hasbrouck  Building,  Room  102.  This  file  includes  job 
qualifications,  types  of  careers,  and  sources  of  further  informa- 
tion.  Interested  persons  are  welcome  to  discuss  career  planning 
with  a  Student  Services  advisor. 


Presenting: 

ISSUES  IN  CAREER  DECISION-MAKING  may  seem 
cut-and-dried  at  first  glance,  but  to  make  the  best  choice 
for  your  life  means  taking  a  good  long  look  at  what  you 
are  and  what  you  need. 

JOB  INTERVIEWING  SKILLS  are  some  of  the  most 
valuable  talents  you  can  possess— learn  how  to  make  the 
most  of  your  qualifications. 

RESUME  WRITING,  done  right,  entices  someone  to 
get  a  closer  look  at  the  interesting  person  they've  met 
on  paper. 

MATH  LEARNING  SKILLS  can  take  the  'edge'  off 
dealing  with  numbers— a  problem  which  keeps  many 
people  from  getting  ahead  in  school  or  career! 

Use  the  Credit-Free  Workshop  Registration  form  to  sign 
up  for  any  and  all  of  these  workshops.   For  more  info  on 
them,  see  the  STUDENT  SKILLS  section  of  the  workshop 
descriptions  on  page  46. 


Financial  Assistance 

University  Financial  Aid— Fall  1977 

Continuing  Education  students  carrying  six  credits  or  more, 
and  yvorl<ing  on  a  degree  or  certificate,  are  eligible  to  be  con- 
sidered for  financial  aid.  Assistance  will  be  awarded  on  the 
isasis  of  need  and  merit  and  will  cover  only  direct  educational 
expenses.  Eligible  students  may  receive  aid  In  the  form  of  Na- 
tional Direct  Student  Loans,  and/or  Basic  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Grants  (B.E.O.G.). 

Students  should  pick  up  a  Financial  Aid  packet  (4  forms) 
from  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education,  Student  Services 
Office,  Room  102,  Hasbrouck  Building.  The  packet  Includes: 

(a)  Yellow  Division  of  Continuing  Education  application 
for  financial  assistance. 

(b)  Pink  University  of  Massachusetts  application  for 
financial  assistance. 

'cl  FAF  {financial  aid  form) 
(d)  BEOG  (Basic  Educational  opportunity  Grant) 
application  booklet. 

Application  Procedure 

1.  All  students  who  have  not  earned  a  Bachelor's  degree 
must  file  a  BEOG  form.  The  address  of  the  filing  office 
js  contained  In  the  form.  This  procedure  takes  approxi- 
mately six  to  eight  weeks.  Mease  plan  accordingly. 

2.  All  students  applying  for  financial  aid  must  submit 
a  copy  of  their  1976  tax  return  (form  1040).  If  you 
did  not  file  a  return  for  that  year  please  note  that  fact  in 
section  7  of  the  yellow  Continuina  Education  form. 

3.  Complete  yellow  Continuing  Education  form. 

4.  Complete  pink  UMass  form. 

B.^Complete  FAF  form.  (Do  NOT  send  this  either  to 
Princeton  or  to  Berkeley.  It  will  be  computed  at  the 
UMass  Financial  Aid  Office.) 

6.  When  applicable,  return  institutlorvcopy  of  BEOG 
eligibility  index,  whether  or  not  you  are  eligible  for  a 
grant.  You  will  receive  the  index  six  to  eight  weeks 
after  filing.  Please  file  early. 

7.  Return  completed  BEOG  forms,  eligibility  index, 
pink  form,  yellow  form,  and  FAF  to:  Division  of 
Continuing  Education,  Attention  Financial  Aid, 
Hasbrouck  Building,  University  of  Massachusetts, 

•    Amherst  MA  01003,  by  August  22, 1977^  A  $4  pro- 
cessing fee  must  accompany  the  packet.  This  fee  is 
non-refundable  and  is  charged  to  each  applicant  for 
computing  the  financial  statement.  Make  checks  pay- 
able taContinuing  Education,  XE  121.  You  may 
also  return  the  forms  in  person  to  the  Continuing  Edu- 
cation Student  Services  receptionist. 

To  avoid  delays  in  processing,  have  you... 

(a)  Computed  your  budget  on  a  four  month  basis? 

(b)  Checked  your  arithmetic? 

(c)  Completed  the  entire  form  package? 

(d)  Paid  your  $4  processing  fee  to  the  Division  of  Con- 
tinuing Education? 

Award  announcemeriu  will  be  made  by  the  sixth  week  of 
the  semester.  However,  there  is  a  si^x  to  eight  week  waiting 
time  after  the  decision  has  been  made  and  before  you  receive 
your  check.  It  it  the  student'*  rM|»n(ibility  to  nuka- 
arranganfMnts  for  nuintenanca  costs  in  the  interim. 

Registration  for  courses  does  not  need  to  be  completed 
before  application  for  financial  aid  can  be  submitted.  Please 
bear  in  mind  that  the  Division  will  notify  the  Financial  Aid 
Office  of  the  student's  number  of  credits  on  the  last  day  of 


In-person  registration.   It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to 
notify  the  advisor  in  charge  of  financial  aid  of  any  change  in 
total  number  of  credits  after  this  data.  Awards  will  be  based 
on  the  number  of  credits  registered  for  at  that  time. 

The  FIncncial  Aid  Office  will  notify  ineligible  applicants 
by  mall.  The  student  will  be  a'^ovved  to  drop  courses 
without  penalty  up  to  14  days  after  being  notified.   If  the 
student  is  eligible  and  refuses  aid.  It  is  still  the  student's 
responsibility  to  pay  for  courses  taken. 

Questions  concerning  financial  vd  should  be  directed  to 
the  Division  of  Continuing  Education,  545-3430. 

Important:  The  yellow  form  validates  your  application. 
You  must  submit  a  new  yellow  (CE)  financial  aid  form  for 
each  semester  of  the  academic  year. 

Non-University  Financial  Assistance 

A  resource  notebook,  available  In  the  Student  Services 
reception  office,  Hasbrouck  Bulldmg,  has  a  compilation  of 
sources  of  financial  aid  outside  the  University.  These 
special  funding  agencies  require  an  application  directly  from 
the  student. 

Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  (LEEP) 

In-service  police  officers,  courts  officers,  and  corrections 
officers  may  qualify  for  grants  under  the  provisions  of  LEEP. 
Application  forms,  which  must  be  submitted  each  semester, 
are  available  from  Harry  Neunder,  Hasbrouck  Building, 
or  from  any  member  of  the  Student  Services  staff,  (413) 
545-3430.  Completed  forms  must  be  returned  to  Mr.  Neunder 
no  later  than  Thursday,  September  15, 1977. 

Veterans  Benefits 

Courses  offered  for  credit  through  the  Division  of  Contin- 
uing Education  are  approved  by  the  Veterans  Administration, 
and  veterans  can  therefore  apply  for  educational  benefits. 
There  are,  however,  stipulations  on  benefits  for  independent 
study  courses  and  courses  not  leading  to  a  standard  college 
degree.  Students  should  contact  the  Veterans  Affairs  Office 
for  more  details.  Continuing  Education  veterans  must  see 
a  Continuing  Education  advisor  for  degree  certification 
prior  to  activating  benefits.  There  is  no  deadline  to  file  for 
benefits  but  the  veteran  should  bear  In  mind  that  the  pro- 
cessing of  forms  requires  approximately  eight  weeks. 

The  Veterans  Affairs  Office  offers  many  other  programs 
and  services  which  are  available  to  Continuing  Education 
veterans/students.   For  more  information,  please  contact 
the  office  at  236  Whitmore  Building,  (413)  545-1346. 


Orientation  for  CE  Students 

Tuesday,  August  30,  1977,  7:30  p.m. 
Worcester  Dining  Commons 

We'd  like  to  introduce  you  to: 

CE.  Staff 
Faculty 

Returning  Students 
New  Students 

and  most  of  all,  to  a  great  semester! 

Student/Faculty  orientation  will  include  a  slide  show,  an 
information  packet,  discussion. ..a  chance  to  ease  into  the 
upcoming  semester. 

Refreshments  will  be  served. 
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DESCRIFnONS 
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Important  Course  Description  Information 

The  course  descriptions  which  follow  are  those  which 
appear  in  the  University  of  Massachusetts  course  directory, 
or  which  have  been  approved  by  the  academic  departments 
for  Inclusion  in  this  catalog.  Students  are  urged  to  visit  an 
academic  advisor  or  examine  expanded  course  descriptions 
in  the  following  locations  in  Hasbrouck  Building:    Registra- 
tion and  Records  Office,  Receptionist's  Office,  or  the  Evening 
College  Office. 

Modified  Course  Numbering  System 

All  courses  listed  in  the  Course  Description  Section  and  in 
the  Schedule  of  Courses  reflect  the  new  modified  course 
numbering  system.  Though  many  of  the  numbers  have  Deen 
changed,  the  course  titles  remain  the  same.   In  the  descrip- 
tions, the  oew  numbers  are  listed  for  both  courses  and  pre- 
requisites; old  numbers  are  indicated  in  parentheses.  The 
Schedule  of  Courses  lists  only  new  numbers.  When  completing 
the  registration  form,  be  sure  to  use  the  new  course  numbers 
only. 

The  numbering  system  has  the  following  sequence  struc- 
ture: 

001-099       Non-Degree 
100-19^       introauctory  lower  division 
—normally  taken  by  freshmen 
—no  college  level  prerequisites 
—departmental  courses  for  freshman  majors 

or  equivalent  courses  for  non-majors 
—graduate  students  may  enroll;  grades/credits 
appear  on  transcript,  but  do  not  count 
toward  graduate  degree  requirements 

200-299       Other  lower  division 

—normally  sophomore  level 

—no  college  level  prerequisites  above  100-199 
level 

—graduate  students  may  enroll;  grades/credits 
appear  on  transcript,  but  do  not  count 
toward  graduate  degree  requirements 
300-399       Upper  division 

—typically  junior/senior  level 

—graduate  students  may  enroll;  grades/credits 
appear  on  transcript,  but  do  not  count 
toward  graduate  degree  requirements 
400-499       Upper  division 

-typically  junior/senior  level 

—graduate  credit  awarded  only  to  candidates 
outside  the  department's  own  graduate 


program 
—many  current  double-numbered  courses  here 

500-599       Combined  graduate/undergraauatc 

—equally  suitable  for  both  graduates  and  under- 
graduates 

—some  current  double-numbered  courses  here 
600-699       Master's  or  first  year  graduate 

—current  double-numbered  courses  offered 
mainly  at  graduate  level 

700-899       Doctoral  and  advanced  graduciie 

-if  offerings  are  sequential,  prerequisites  and 
intermediate  courses  are  in  700  series; 
more  advanced  in  800  series 

900-999       Post-terminal  degree 

-generally  used  for  post-doctoral  and  other 
advanced  professional  studies 

It  sometimes  becomes  necessary  for  the  Division  to  cancel 
add  or  combine  sections  of  courses  listed  in  this  publication, 
or  to  change  instructors. 


(XflftPUTas 
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SOOETY 


Pull  up  a  termmal  and  dig  mto  the  smorgasbord  of 
basic  computer  knowledge.  Guaranteed  to  satisfy 
curiosity  and  give  you  a  background  in  the  many 
delicious  ways  computers  can  be  utilized. 

There  are  two  sections  of  Computer  ana  information 
Science  102  this  Fall,  one  meeting  Saturday  mornings 
and  the  other  on  Monday  evenings.  "E"  core. 
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ACCOUIMTIIMP 

Introduction  to  Accounting  I 
ACCTG  221  (120) 

Introduction  to  principles  underlying  the 
preparation  of  financial  statements. 

Introduction  to  Accounting  II 
ACCTG  222  1130) 

Continuation  of  ACCTG  221  (120)  with 
major  emphasis  on  the  development  and 
application  of  accounting  data  for  planning 
and  control. 

Financial  Reporting  I 
ACCTG  321  (220) 

Intensive  examination  of  fundamental  con- 
cepts underlying  fmanclal  reporting.    Current 
literature  dealing  with  effects  of  alternative 
methods  upon  measurement  of  periodic  in- 
come.   Prerequisite;    ACCTG  222  (130). 


ANTHROPOLOGY 

Introduction  to  Archaeology  (D) 
ANTH  102(102) 

An  Introduction  to  anthropological  archae- 
ology—the study  of  past  human  behavior 
and  the  cultural  manifestations  qf  that  behav- 
ior.   Examines  the  data,  theories,  and  methods 
that  guide  archaeological  research,  combined 
with  an  outline  of  the  main  characteristics  of 
man's  cultural  evolution. 

Introduction  to  Cultural  Anthropology  (D)    - 
ANTH  104(1040 

A  firm  disciplinary  grounding  In  social- 
cultural  anthropology.   Introduces  and 
develops  the  concerns,  concepts,  and  methods 
of  social-cultural  anthropology.  Topics  Include 
the  nature  of  human  cultural  diversity;  cul- 
tural ecology  as  It  pertains  to  all  types  of 
societies;  social  and  cultural  change;  evolu- 
tionary roots  of  social  life;  cultural  relativity 
and  social  science  ethics;  and  anthropologi- 
cal problems  and  concerns. 

Rural  and  Peasant  Societies  (D) 
ANTH  352  (252) 

Rural  and  peasant  societies  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  population  and  institutions, 
their  emerging  needs,  and  their  relation  to 
mass  society.    Includes  case  study  materials 
from  developed  and  developing  countries  In 
historic  and  contemporary  perspectives. 


ART 

Basic  Drawing  (C) 
ART  100  (100) 

Drawing  In  black  and  white,  applying  pencil, 
crayon,  charcoal  techniques  to  representation 
In  line  and  tone,  emphasizing  sound  observa- 
tion and  effective  presentation.   6  studio  hours. 

Basic  Design  I  (C) 
ART  102  (120) 

Two-dimensional  design  concepts  arising  out 
of  work  with  specific  problems  In  a  variety 
of  media.    Emphasis  on  use  and  understanding 
of  color.   6  studio  hours. 

Architectural  Drawing 

ART  190X/790R  (190X/790R) 

Introductory  studio  course  In  the  essentials 

of  architectural  drawing.    Includes  drafting 


and  the  dnvclopmcnt  n(  basic  orrhfj'jrapfnc 
prolectlon;  line  drawings  and  various 
mechanical  perspectlvBs;  rudiments  of 
shades  and  shadows;  and  beginning  freehand 
rendering.    Students  must  be  equipped  with 
basic  mechanical  drawing  Instruments.   Open 
to  non-Fine  Arts  majors.   6  studio  hours. 

Painting  I  (C) 

ART  220  (220) 

Easel  painting  in  oil  related  media,  based  on 
elementary  understanding  of  physical  proper- 
ties of  medium,  and  encouraging  individual 
directions  within  limitation  of  sound  composi- 
tion.   Prerequisites:    ART  100  (100)  and 
102  (120).   6  studio  hours. 


ART  HISTORY 

Introduction  to  the  Visual  Arts  (C) 
ARTHIS  115  (117) 

An  examination  of  the  diverse  media  of  the 
visual  arts  from  a  topical  rather  than  a 
strictly  historical  viewpoint.    Beginning  with 
the  fundamental  technique?  of  formal  and 
stylistic  analysis,  the  course  surveys  a  wide 
range  of  topics  In  the  context  of  the  relation 
of  art  objects  to  their  cultures,  creators, 
critics,  and  public. 


ASTRONOMY 

Exploring  the  Universe  (E) 
ASTRON  100  (100) 

Not  open  to  Physical  Science  or  Engineering 
majors.  The  earth,  its  structure  and  age,  the 
moon,  the  sun,  other  planets  and  the  origin 
of  the  solar  system.  Stars  and  galaxies,  their 
birth  and  death.  The  universe,  its  structure 
and  evolution.  Supplemented  by  occasional 
hours  of  evening  obs'ervatlon. 


BACHELOR  OF  GENERAL 

STUDIES 

I 

Contemporary  Practices  in  Corrections 
BGS  320  (220A) 

Based  on  various  Innovative  rehabilitative 
efforts  for  offenders  at  the  state,  local,  and 
national  levels.   Course  covers,  but  Is  not 
limited  to.  Investigation  of  the  Implications 
of  work  release,  education  release,  and  human 
development  programs  within  Institutions,  and 
the  recently  Instituted  enlightened  offender 
sentencing  procedures.   Students  explore  the 
effects  of  these  programs  on  police  and  courts 
practices  and  policies.   Covers  program  case 
studies,  augmented  by  presentations  from 
participants  In  new  programs  currently  in 
operation.   Designed  primarily  for  those  work- 
ing toward  the  BGS  in  Criminal  Justice. 
Others  are  welcome.   Does  not  duplicate 
Community  College  courses  in  Corrections. 

A  Criminal  Justice  Study  in  Victimization 
BGS  321  (221A) 

Crime  affects  the  lives  of  countless  thousands 
of  victims  every  year.  The  presence  of  these 
victims  has  Important  Implications  for  the 
criminal  justice,  social  service  and  health 
agencies  that  provide  care  for  crime  victims 
and  their  families.   Course  is  designed  to 
Identify  crimes  and  their  victims,  to  explore 
myths  about  victims,  to  develop  Insight  into 


MRTA  202 


Psrsonnel 
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"That  was  a  great  place— we'll  have 
to  go  there  again!" 

One  of  the  reasons  you  enjoyed 
yourself  so  much  was  because  you 
came  in  contact  with  some  good, 
efficient  people.   They  aren  't  all 
"naturals"  in  Hospitality  and 
Tourism,  there 's  good  personnel 
management  at  work.    With  the 
right  approach,  your  employees 
can  be  your  greatest  asset. 


H  RT  A   202  meets  Tuesday  evenings. 


the  meaning  of  victimization,  to  identify 
local  and  national  resources  available  for 
victims,  and  to  study  legislation  concerning 
crime  victims.   Special  attention  is  given  to 
victims  of  sensitive  crimes  like  rape  and  child 
abuse.   Provides  a  shift  in  emphasis  from 
studies  that  focus  on  the  offender.    Designed 
primarily  for  those  working  toward  the  BGS 
in  Criminal  Justice.   Others  are  welcome. 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Management 
BGS  330(201) 

Introduces  current  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Issues  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
impact  of  the  federal  occupational  safety  and 
health  act  (OSHA).    Includes  evaluative  tech- 
niques; recognition,  evaluation,  and  control 
of  potential  physical  and  environmental  haz- 
ards.   Meets  OSHA  guidelines,  and  persons 
successfully  completing  the  course 
receive  a  certificate  in  voluntary  compliance 
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issued  by  OSHA.    Foi  poisons  with  an  interest 
in  occLipiitional  safety  and  health  applications; 
case  studies  used  will  be  structured  in  accor- 
dance with  class  vocational  interest. 

Seminar  in  Liberal  Studies;    American 
Landscapes  BGS  340  (340) 

Examines  the  function  of  the  specifically 
American  setting  in  the  works  of  a  number 
of  reflective  thinkers  and  visual  artists  from 
the  Puritans  through  Faulkner  and  Frost. 
Neither  a  survey  nor  a  course  in  one  genre, 
course  examines  the  many  perspectives  in 
which  landscape  is  encountered  in  the 
American  experience:    the  relation  of  land  to 
cultural  themes  such  as  the  wilderness,  the 
frontier,  and  the  garden;  and  landscape  as  a 
mode  of  expression— the  romantic,  the  poetic, 
and  the  naturalistic.    Readings  include: 
Hawthorne,  Cooper,  Thoreau,  Twain,  Frost, 
and  Faulkner.   Credit:  3,>  $50  per  credit. 

Seminar  in  Liberal  Studies:  The  Homing 
Instinct  in  World  Literature  BGS  341 
(341) 

In  an  age  of  environmental  concerns,  it  is 
important  to  see  how  the  home  has  developed 
as  a  meaningful  concept  in  the  literature  of 
the  world.   Is  "home"  where  we  put  down 


HISTORY  OF 
THE  FAMILY 


yiVITITITI1Tin.|?iT.|  I  ll^TT 
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Home  Sweet  Home  is  more  than 
Mom  and  apple  pie,  and  lias  had 
a  bigger  hand  in  shaping  history 
than  most  books  care  to  mention. 
Get  the  inside  story  on  what  made 
and  still  makes  people  "the  way 
they  were..." 

History  297A  meets  Saturday 
mornings. 


"roots"  oi  IS  it  a  stiflinn  nest  from  which  we 
seek  to  fly?  Whatever  the  definition,  home 
has  toi  centuries  been  an  important  part  of 
the  literary  landscape.  Includes  readings  from 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  modern  Europe 
and  America,  South  America,  Africa,  China 
and  Japan.   Credit:  3;  $50  per  credit. 

Seminar  in  Liberal  Studies:  Creative  Ex- 
pression and  the  Early  Industrial  Age 
BGS  342  (342) 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  a  burgeoning 
printing  industry  and  advanced  methods  of 
distribution  offered  authors  a  greatly  ex- 
panded audience.   Development  of  the 
piano,  the  concert  organ,  and  the  modern 
orchestra  had  a  similar  impact  on  composers 
of  this  period.   Artists  who  succeeded  were 
virtuosos  able  to  master  both  the  media  and 
the  audience.   Course  examines  the  virtuosos 
who  devised  successful  new  artistic  forms  in 
response  to  altered  conditions,  and  the  elabo- 
rate industrial  organization  which  produced 
them.   Includes  the  poetry  of  Byron,  the 
novels  of  Dickens,  and  the  music  of  Franz 
Liszt.   Credit:  3;  $50  per  credit. 

Seminar  in  Liberal  Studies:    Ecological  Policy 
in  Human  Societies  and  Economies 
BGS  343  (343) 

The  study  of  ecology  ha    resulted  in  the  dis- 
covery of  several  apparer..ly  fund-iH:,  t^l 
generalizations  regarding  compelifr^on  a.".' 
cooperation,  the  movemt:!  *  of  en;  r  ;:•■'  ->  id 
materials  through  systen  :.  Jiffereni  strate- 
gies adopted  by  species  1  > .  btain  these 
energies  and  materials,  an^:  systems  of  util- 
izing them  once  they  are  obtained.   Examines 
some  ecological  generalizations,  as  assembled 
by  biologists,  and  then  considers  to  what 
extent  the  same  generalizations  find  expres- 
sion in  commercial  endeavors  and  in  our 
everyday  lives.   Credit:  3;  $50  per  credit. 

See  page  22  for  further  information  pertaining 
to  the  Liberal  Studies  degree. 


BOTANY 

General  Botany  (E) 
BOTANY  101  (101) 

An  introduction  to  basic  biological  principles 
of  organization,  development  and  evolution, 
using  botanical  illustrations.  The  foundations 
and  approach  in  biological  research,  and  the 
consequence  of  this  research  on  human  thought 
and  experience.   Not  open  to  science  majors 
without  permission  of  major  departments.   Not 
to  be  taken  serially  with  BOTANY  100  (100). 


The  Natural  History  of  Man  (E) 
BOTANY  371  (271) 

Man's  changing  view  of  himself  and  the  uni- 
verse as  new  scientific  discoveries  are  made; 
deals  with  the  questions:   Who  is  man?  What 
is  his  nature  and  origin?  Where  is  he  going? 
What  is  his  future? 


BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Introduction  to  Computers  for  Business 
BA  210  (110) 

The  BASIC  and  FORTRAN  computer  pro- 
gramming languages.   Emphasis  on  use  of  the 
computer  for  business  data  processing  and 
problem  solving. 


COMMUNICATION  STUDIES 

Interpersonal  Commu.    cation  (C)  (Section  1, 
Amherst;  Section  2,  '  iolyoke) 
COMSTU  250  (210) 

Nature  and  effects  of  per.ii  n-io >  rson  speech 
communication.  Emphasise,  'h;  behaviors 
of  everyday  verbal  and  non-verbi!  o.-nmunica- 
tion  that  produce  effects  on  ourselves,  -ithers, 
society  and  future  communication.  T"-'  rela- 
tionship of  interpersonal  to  public  communi- 
cation. 

Modes  of  Film  Communication   (Section  1, 
Amherst;  Section  2,  Holyoke) 
COMSTU  290B  (190B) 

Study  of  the  various  styles  and  functions  in 
film  communication  and  artistic  expression 
in  both  narrative  and  non-narrative  forms. 


COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE 

Introduction  to  Comparative  Literature: 
Drama  (C)    COMLIT  101  (101) 

History  of  the  development  of  drama  from 
Greek  tragedy  to  twentieth-century  tragi- 
comedy.  Includes  changes  in  dramatic  form, 
character  representation,  stock  characters, 
and  stage  setting.  What  is  a  dramatic  situ- 
ation?  Can  a  farce  be  tragic?  What  makes 
us  laugh  in  comedy?   Is  tragedy  still  pos- 
sible? These  questions  accompany  the 
reading  of  a  wide  range  of  plays.   Covers 
development  of  drama  in  the  light  of  societal 
and  philosophical  changes  and  concomitant 
searches  for  new  modes  of  expression  of 
human  identity  and  fate. 


Introduction  to  Comparative  Literature: 
Utopia-Anti-Utopia  (C) 
COMLIT  101  (101) 

Visions  of  man's  past  and  future,  perfection, 
and  damnation.   In  the  Utopia  of  Eden  and 
the  Anti-Utopias  of  a  scientific  dictatorship, 
are  the  theme  of  the  Machine  and  the  Garden, 
the  tension  between  man's  noblest  dreams 
and  the  nightmare  that  could  be  created  as  a 
result  of  man's  unending  search  for  Paradise 
on  Earth. 


COMPUTER  &  INFORMATION 
SCIENCE 

Computers  and  Society  (E) 
COINS  102  (101) 

Introduction  to  basic  concepts  of  computers 
and  programming.   Includes  networks,  micro- 
computers, simulation  of  ecological  and  eco- 
nomic systems,  data  banks,  artificial  intelli- 
gence, computers  in  education  and  automa- 
tion, computer  networks  dnd  politics. 

Introduction  to  Problem  Solving  Using  the 
Computer  (E)    COINS  122  (122) 

An  introductory  course  in  problem  solving 
and  FORTRAN  programming  for  students 
from  all  disciplines.   Focuses  on  concepts 
associated  with  problem  solving  valid  for  many 
types  of  problems.   Use  of  FORTRAN  on  the 
KRONOS  time-sharing  system.   Credit:  4. 


ECONOMICS 

Introduction  to  Microeconomics  (D| 
ECOIM  103(103) 

Introductory  analysis  of  resource  allocation 
and  income  distribution  through  microeco- 
nomic  theory.   Specific  problems  illustrate 
the  use  of  the  theoretical  precepts  developed. 

Introduction  to  Macroeconomics  (D) 
ECON  104(104) 

Theory  of  the  behavior  of  the  American  econ- 
omy.  Emphasis  on  the  goals  of  full  employ- 
ment, price  stability,  economic  growth,  and 
balance  of  payments  equilibrium. 

The  International  Economy  (D)  (Holyoke) 
ECON  121  (121) 

An  historical  and  analytical  introduction  to 
international  institutions,  trade,  finance  and 
policy.   Current  problems  and  recent  develop- 
ments treated  extensively. 


EDUCATION 

Photography  I 

EDUC  290A  (290A) 

Intense  vuorkshop  experience  in  photography. 
Lecture  and  lab  (darkroom)  scheduled  for  each 
class  meeting.   History  of  photography.   Criti- 
cism of  photography  and  visual  literacy.   Stu- 
dents complete  all  reading  assignments  and 
produce  a  portfolio  to  complete  the  course. 
Additional  lab  times  and  meetings  scheduled 
outside  of  the  regular  class  time.  35mm 
camera  required. 

Sign  Language  and  Fingerspelling 
EDUC  490C  (490Cr 

The  hearing-impaired  are  a  misunderstood     ' 
minority  group,  largely  because  of  the  com- 
munication barriers  between  them  and  those 
who  can  hear.  This  barrier  can  be  a  serious 
handicap  when  they  have  to  communicate  with 
professional  people,  such  as  doctors,  nurses, 
dentists,  counselors,  lawyers,  law  enforcement 
officers,  etc.   This  course  is  being  offered  with 
professional  people  in  mind,  but  is  not  re- 
stricted to  them.   A  brief  history  of  manual 
communications  and  of  the  education  of  the 
deaf;  the  psychology  of  deafness;  the  problems 
frequently  met  by  deaf  people;  and  instruc- 
tions in  the  use  of  fingerspelling  and  the 
language  of  signs.   Not  for  graduate  credit. 


DESIGNS  FOR  EFFECTIVE 
LEARNING  CLUSTER 

Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  Reading 
and  Language  Arts  in  the  Elementary 
Schools   EDUC  D  461  (561) 

Approaches  to  the  teaching  of  reading  and 
language  arts  in  the  elementary  schools.    Inno- 
vations in  methods  and  materials  demonstrated 
and  discussed. 

Introduction  to  Computer  Use  in  Teaching 
EDUC  D517  (617) 

Introduces  novices  to  uses  of  the  computer  in 
the  teaching/learning  process.    Not  for  graduate 
credit. 


HUMAN  APPLICATIONS  CLUSTER 

The  Education  of  the  Self 
EDUC  H  322  (222) 

Educational  slialegies  lor  incieaslng  selt- 


"E"  core. 

BOTANY  371 

Put  Humanity  under  the  microscope 
and  what  do  you  find?   IVIuch  more 
than  tissue,  certainly.   How  have  we 
evolved  to  this  point  in  time? 
where  do  we  fit  into  the  Natural 
order  of  things? 
Shed  some  light  on  the  subject 
using  science  and  history  as  the  base. 

Botany  371  meets  Thursday  evenings. 


knowledge.   A  laboratory  approach  to  those 
processes,  concepts,  and  skills  leading  toward 
self-observation,  pattern  clarification,  and  the 
development  of  personal  designs  for  response- 
experimentation  are  pursued.   Journals  and 
final  papers. 

Family  Counseling 
EDUC  H  747  (747) 

Basic  approaches  to  family  counseling  including 
communications,  psychoanalytical  and  behav- 
ioral theories. 


EDUCATIONAL  PLANNING  & 
MANAGEMENT  CLUSTER 

Basic  Concepts  in  Organizational  Behavior 
and  Management    EDUC  M  2908  (2906) 

For  those  who  are  interested  in  leading  and 
managing  the  activities  of  others.    Includes 
delegation,  decision  making,  group  dynamics, 
feedback  on  individual  and  organizational  per- 
formance, human  potential,  leadership  styles, 
adaptive  (situational)  leadership,  and  organiza- 
tional diagnosis. 


EDUCATIONAL  POLICY  STUDIES 
CLUSTER 

Foundations  of  Education 
EDUC  P  351  (251) 

Selected  problems  and  issues  in  modern  edu- 
cation studied  through  the  discipline  of  educa- 
tional sociology,  educational  history,  educa- 
tional philosophy,  comparative  education,  or 
social  psychology.    Independent  study  of 
field  experiences  optional.    Possible  foci  aie 
eduCcUional  aims,  societal  expectations  of  the 
schools,  church-stale  relations,  piotessionalism, 
acHLlemic  lieeLloni,  cunicukim  and  methodo- 
logical t.'mphasis,  uiban  education,  and  educa 
tional  innovation.    Fulfills  "FoLiiKlations"  re- 
iluiiemtMil  tot  stLiLlenls  setikiny  Teachei   Certi- 
fication. 


Introduction  to  Future  Studies 
EDUC  P  354  (354) 

Basic  concepts  in  future  studies;  theory  and 
techniques  of  long  range  forecasting;  views  of 
noted  futurists;  educational  policy-making; 
designing  future-oriented  curricula;  classroom 
applications  of  futuristics,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  educational  change  strategies. 


TRANSDISCIPLINARY  CLUSTER 

Diagnosis  of  Reading  Disabilities 
EDUC  T  575  (575) 

A  systematic  analysis  of  thejdentification, 
diagnosis,  and  case  studies  of  reading  dis- 
abilities.   Prerequisite:    one  completed  year 
as  a  classroom  teacher. 


ENGLISH 

Man  and  Woman  in  Literature  (C) 
ENGL  132  (141) 

Literature  treating  the  relationship  between 
man  and  woman.   Topics  may  include  the 
nature  of  love,  the  image  of  the  hero  and  of 
the  heroine,  and  definitions,  past  and  present, 
of  the  masculine  and  the  feminine.   Readings 
may  include  works  by  Lawrence,  Freud, 
Shakespeare,  Cummings,  Homer,  the  Brontes. 

Reading  Fiction  (C) 
ENGL  140  (152) 

An  introduction  to  themes  and  techniques  of 
fiction  through  a  reading  of  selected  short 
stories  and  novels  with  emphasis  on  such 
matteis  as  stiucture'  style,  point  of  view,  and 
the  like. 


The  Modern  Novel:    1890-1930(0 
ENGL  261  (261) 

The  expoutling  toiin  of  the  ni.ivel  diui  mcieas 
iiig  intei  est  tn  social  causes  jb  e\hiLiU0Ll  in 
sonit!  tvvelvt:  novels. 


15 
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Science  Fiction  and  the  Imagination  (C) 
ENGL  269C  (380) 

Considers  the  extraordinary  freedom  of 
science  fiction  and  its  liberating  effect;  and 
metaphors  that  covertly  correspond  to  a 
state  of  mind  or  a  set  of  feelings.   Includes 
fantasy,  "mainstream"  authors,  and  Science 
Fiction. 

ENTOMOLOGY 

Insects  and  Man  (E) 
ENT  226  (126) 

Widespread  effect  of  man's  greatest  competi- 
tors on  his  life  and  well  being.  Among  ques- 
tions to  be  discussed  are:   Can  potato  bugs 
read?;  Which  bugs  taste  best?;  Why  do  moths 
run  into  streetlights?;  Why  do  mosquitoes 
always  seem  to  attack  when  we're  trying  to 
go  to  sleep?;  Do  the  ugliest  lady  cockroaches 
become  wallflowers?;  Are  insects  sexier  than 
humans?;  Is  the  only  good  bug  a  dead  bug? 

FOOD  SCIENCE  &  NUTRITION 

World  Food  Habits 
FS  &  N  102  (102) 

The  historical  origins,  scientific  bases,  and 
nutritional  implications  of  current  human 
eating  habits  throughout  the  world.   Physio- 
logical and  psychological  factors,  specific 
taboos,  superstitions,  prejudices,  aversions, 
influence  of  modern  production  technology, 
etc. 


FRENCH 

Elementary  French 
FRENCH  110(1101 

Provides  continued  training  and  practice  in 
reading,  writing,  speaking  and  understanding. 
The  language  laboratory  is  available  for  pur- 
pose of  review  but  is  not  required. 

From  Courtly  Love  to  the  Second  Sex: 
Women  in  French  Literature 
FRENCH  280  (270) 

Considers  how  French  writers  have  constructed 
the  image  of  the  woman  from  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury to  the  present.  A  critical  reading  of  well- 
known  texts  adds  new  dimensions  to  self- 
awareness  and  to  sensitivity  to  the  essential 
problems  of  Western  civilization. 

Modern  French  Society  Through  Literature 
in  Translation   FRENCH  490A  (480) 

An  examination  of  French  society  from  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the 
present  as  reflected  through  novels  in 
English  translation  from  the  various  periods. 

French-Canadian  Literature  (Holyoke) 
FRENCH  584  (374) 

A  survey  of  French-Canadian  literature  from 
its  origins  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  the 
present  with  special  emphasis  on  the  twentieth 
century  novel  and  poetry.   Includes  filmed 
interviews  with  living  authors  and  contem- 
porary documentaries.    Prerequisite:    good 
knowledge  of  spoken  and  written  French. 

GENERAL  BUSINESS  & 
FINANCE 

Introduction  to  Law 
GB  riN260(260) 

Th«  nidurn,  (unctions  and  limits  o(  law. 
Various  III.  rjrelir.al  a()proa(.h«s  to  law  as  an 
imporiani  indiiuiiori  in  souiKiy.    Selecicd 


problems  of  law,  power  and  stratification 
and  the  relationship  of  law  and  values  in 
society.  Analysis  of  the  administration  of 
law  through  legislation,  administrative  agencies 
and  courts. 

Corporation  Finance 
GB  FIN  301  (201) 

Corporate  financial  behavior;  appraisal  of 
factors  affecting  decision-making  regarding 
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COMSTU  290B 


omhenrt 

THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  FILM, 
a  powerful  story  of  gripping  plot, 

starring: 
styles  and  functions 
narrative  and  non-narrative  forms 
history 

new  directions 
and  introducing 
experimental  areas 
The  nitty-gritty  exposS  of  film's 
use  in  TV,  the  theatre  and  literature. 
Communication  Studies  290B  meets 
Thursday  evenings  (Section  1). 


j  holyoke 


I 


A  DOCUMENTARY, 

outlines  the  natural  habitat  of  film, 

providing  basic  knowledge  of  today's 

film  forms. 

Presents  the  many  aspects  of  film 

in  the  wild,  with  a  no-holds-barred 

view  of  the  many  roles  of  film,  from 

its  use  as  self-expression  to  social 

observation. 

Communications  Studies  290B 

meets  Tuesday  evenings  (Section  2). 


sources  and  application  of  funds;  introduction 
to  capital  budgeting  and  cost  of  capital  prob- 
lem.  Prerequisite:   ACCTG  221  (120)  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Introduction  to  Human  Geography  (D) 
GEOG  155  (155) 

Uses  several  concepts  basic  in  geography— 
the  regional  concept,  spatial  interaction, 
agglomeration— to  examine  selected  human 
spatial  behaviors,  including  economic  behavior, 
settlement  behavior,  central  place  activities 
and  migration,  and  to  illuminate  the  spatial 
structures  in  which  we  live. 


GEOLOGY 

Geology  and  Man   (E) 
GEOL105(105) 

Provides  understanding  of  interaction  between 
geologic  conditions  and  human  progress  and 
surveys  methods  of  data  collection.   Subjects 
are:  mineral,  energy,  and  water  resources; 
landforms  including  coastlines;  sediments  and 
soils;  natural  hazards  such  as  floods,  land- 
slides, earthquakes,  and  volcanic  eruptions. 
Evaluation  of  sites  for  dams,  tunnels,  power 
plants,  airfields,  and  waste  disposal. 

An  Introduction  to  Rocks  and  Minerals  (E) 
GEOL  110(191) 

General  survey  of  rock-forming  minerals,  the 
rock  classes,  common  ore  minerals,  gem  min- 
erals, and  semi-precious  stones.  Not  for  geol- 
logy  majors,  but  designed  for  foresters,  land- 
scape architects,  archeologists,  botanists, 
wildlife  and  natural  resources  students,  and 
those  interested  in  natural  history. 


GERMANIC  LANGUAGES 

Elementary  German 
GERMAN  110(110) 

For  the  non-German  major  who  has  no  pre- 
vious training  in  German.   Emphasis  on  under- 
standing and  reading.   Sequence  to  be  fol- 
lowed:  GERMAN  110(110),  120  (120),  230 
(130),  240  (140). 


HISTORY 

The  Development  of  American  Civilization  to 
1876(C)    HIST  150  (150) 

The  development  of  American  civilization 
from  Colonial  days  to  the  end  of  Reconstruc- 
tion.  Readings  cover  all  aspects  of  American 
life  during  the  period;  lectures  stress  ideolo- 
gical, constitutional,  economic,  and  political 
developments.   Criticism  of  "The  American 
Dream." 

New  Approaches  to  History:  The  Mystery  of 
Jack  the  Ripper  (C)     HIST  200  (185) 

Who  was  "Jack  the  Ripper?"   The  suspects 
for  the  most  famous  series  of  unsolved 
murders  in  history  range  from  the  heir  to 
the  British  Throne  and  his  Cambridge  tutor 
(a  cousin  of  Virginia  Woolfl,  to  an  elusive 
Russian  doctor,  among  others.    Examines 
the  high  life  and  low  life  ol  London  during 
the  autumn  of  1888,  Victorian  morality  and 
hypocrisy,  male  and  female  prostilution,  and 
Ihe  squalid  living  conditions  ol  the  East  End. 
Readings  in  a  variety  ol  sources  from 


contemporary  newspaper  accounts  to 
"Ripper"  poems. 

New  Approaches  to  the  Study  of  History: 
Chicago  Black  Sox  Scarxlal  IC) 
(Holyoka)   HIST  200B  (185) 

In  1919,  eight  members  of  the  Chicago 
White  Sox  baseball  team  conspired  with 
gamblers  to  lose  the  World  Series.  Why 
did  they  do  it,  and  what  were  the  mechanics 
and  the  consequences  of  their  action?  These 
issues  will  be  the  focus  of  the  semester's 
work  using  first-hand  materials  to  examine 
the  ball  players  and  the  team  within  the  con- 
text of  big-league  ball,  big-league  gambling, 
and  big-league  journalism,  as  well  as  of 
Chicago  itself.  The  unit  does  not  presuppose 
or  demand  a  knowledge  of  or  interest  in 
baseball  per  se,  but  does  assume  dn  interest 
in  the  general  development  of  American 
society.  No  exams  or  quizzes,  but  short 
papers  required  regularly. 

History  of  the  Family 
HIST  297A  (297A) 

Evolution  of  the  family  in  American  society, 
from  the  stable  rural  family  or  colonial  soci- 
ety to  the  highly  mobile  suburban  or  urban 
family  of  the  present.  Includes  child-rear- 
ing practices,  sexual  habits  and  attitudes, 
the  meaning  of  "love,"  the  effect  of  economic 
circumstances  on  family  life,  division  of 
labor,  family  law,  women's  liberation,  and 
the  future  of  the  family  in  post-industrial 
society.  Students  investigate  their  own 
family  histories  and  relate  them  to  topics 
studied  in  the  course. 

American  Thought  and  Culture  (C) 

HIST  372  (326) 
Examines  colonial  America  as  a  pre-capitalist 
culture.  Focuses  on  the  years  1 830-1860, 
in  order  to  explore  the  emergence  of  a 
middle-class  ideology  which  is  still  with  us. 
Interdisciplinary  approach,  using  literary 
analysis,  psychology,  and  social  history, 
to  probe  a  varied  set  of  readings,  including 
many  original  documents,  among  them, 
well-known  sermons,  short  stories,  and 
poems,  as  well  as  forgotten  pamphlets  on 
phrenology,  sexuality,  the  communitarian 
movement,  and  slavery.  Concludes  with  a 
close  examination  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

Social  History  of  the  United  States  (C) 
HIST  376  (330) 

An  introduction  to  the  main  topics  in 
American  social  history,  emphasizing  the 
family,  social  class,  women,  religion,  and 
social  change.  While  considering  the  rele- 
vance of  today's  social  problems,  inspires 
intellectual  curiosity  about  the  historical 
origins  of  some  basic  institutions  and  modes 
of  behavior. 


HOTEL.  RESTAURANT  & 
TRAVEL  ADMINISTRATION 

Personnel  Management  in  Hotels,  Restaurants 
and  the  Travel  Industry  HRTA  202  (202) 

The  management  of  people  in  food  service, 
hotels,  and  the  travel  industry;  leadership  and 
motivation,  organization,  training  and  manage- 
ment development,  job  analysis,  wage  and 
salary  administration,  and  work  simplification. 

Theories  of  Human  Development 
HUMDEV  360  (360) 

Major  theories  devised  to  explain  human 


development.   Emphasis  on  psychological 
theories  and  concepts.  The  relevance  and 
relationship  of  biological,  social,  and  anthro- 
pological concepts.  , 


ITALIAN 

Elementary  Italian 
"TAL  110(110) 

A  basic  knowledge  (with  120)  of  the  four 
language  skills;  oral  understanding,  speaking, 
reading  and  writing. 


JOURNALISTIC  STUDIES 

Introduction  to  News  Writing  and  Newsi 
Reporting  JS  200  (200) 

Introduction  to  journalism,  reporting, 
and  writmg,  incluaing  lectures,  discussions, 
and  interviews.   Most  writing  is  done  in  class 
under  instructor's  supervision  until  students 
learn  the  fundamentals  of  news  writing. 
I 

Seminar  in  Public  Relations 
JS  3910(391) 

Introduces  the  bas>r  orinciples  and  oractices 
of  public  relations.  The  role  of  public 
relations  as  an  influence  on  social  change  is 
emphasized;  case  studies  are  examined. 
Guests  during  the  semester  include  news- 
paper, radio  and  television  journalists. 
Enrollment  limited.   Prerequisites:   basic 
typing  skills  and  snmp  writing  ability. 

Seminar  in  Photojournalism  (Holyoke) 
JS391H(391I 

For  news  photographers  who  want  to  improve 


their  technique  and  market  their  material. 
Focuses  on  the  news  photograph  and  what 
makes  it  a  news  photograph.   Limited  light 
shooting  and  pressure  situations  emphasized. 
Students  are  required  to  undertake  photo- 
graphic assignments  and  submit  contact 
prints  for  critique.  Semester  project  will  be 
a  "magazine  assignment."   Prereotiisite: 
ability  to  photograph  news  subjects.   Prefer 
students  with  newspaper  experience  who 
have  had  photographs  published. 

/ 

LEGAL  STUDIES 

Introductory  Legal  Studies 
LEGAL  250  (201) 

Exploration  of  the  purpose  and  functions  of 
law  and  society:  legal  reasoning  and  decision- 
making; the  impact  of  law;  the  relationship 
between  power  and  law,  and  morality  and  law 
law;  problems  of  achieving  justice  in  contem- 
porary society.  Sociology  and  problems  of 
the  legal  professions.   Legal  phenomena  in 
other  than  formal  law  settings. 

Sex  Roles,  Law  and  Society 
LEGAL  371  (271) 

"I  ne  nature  of  categorization  according  to  sex 
as  fostered  by  the  law  and  legal  process;  the 
role  of  women  and  men  as  determined  and 
affected  by  the  interaction  of  law  in  society. 
Intensive  and  demanding  analysis  of  the  legal 
and  social  dynamics  affecting  individuals  in 
our  society.   Requires  analytical  ability,  both 
written  and  oral.   Prerequisite:    LEGAL  250 
(201)  and/or  permission  of  instructor.   Legal 
Studies  majors  taking  this  course  as  a  require- 
ment have  priority  in  admission.  , 
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LINGUISTICS 

Man  and  His  Language  (C) 
LING  101  (101) 

A  wide  range  of  language-oriented  topics: 
dialectal  variants,  language  change  and  intro- 
duction to  transformational  grammar.   Recent 
developments  in  linguistic  theory;  conse- 
quences of  this  theory  for  our  view  of  man- 
kind. 

Introduction  to  Linguistic  Theory  I  (C) 
(Holyoke)    LING  201  (201) 

The  nature  of  language;  important  aspects  of 
linguistic  structure,  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  modern  linguistic  theory.   Emphasis 
on  syntactic  problems;  some  attention  to 
phonology,  language  acquisition,  etc. 


Buyer  Behavior 

MKTG  410  (210) 

Analysis  of  buyer  motivation  and  buying 
behavior.   Explanatory  theories  of  consumer 
market  behavior  and  models  of  the  decision- 
making process  for  winning  patronage.  Pre- 
requisite:  MKTG  301  (201)  or  permission 
of  instructor.  Not  for  graduate  credit. 

Marketing  Communications 
MKTG  422  (222) 

Development  effective  marketing  communi- 
cation strategies  based  upon  an  understanding 
of  the  characteristics  of  audiences.  Concep- 
tual material  from  communications  theory 
applied  to  advertising  and  other  promotional 
problems.   Prerequisite:    MKTG  301  (201) 
or  permission  of  instructor.   Not  for  graduate 
-redit. 


102  (102).  Two  90  minute  classes  per  weak 
for  one-third  semester.  Oedit:  1. 

Topics  in  Contemporary  Msthemetici  (C) 
MATH  110(110) 

A  survey  of  several  specific  topics  designed  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  general  nature 
of  mathematics.  Topics  may  include  logic  ami' 
sets,  mathematical  systems,  calculus,  proba- 
bility, statistics,  linear  programming,  and  game 
theory. 

Mathematics  for  Business  (E) 
MATH  120(120) 

Designed  for  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion students.  Analytic  and  linear  matheAia- 
tical  methods  and  their  applications  to  busi- 
ness. Derivations,  extrema  and  introduction 
to  the  integral.  Credit  not  given  after  MATH 
127  (127)  or  131  (131).  Prerequisite:  high 
school  algebra. 

Calculus  for  the  Life  and  Social  Sciences  I  (E) 
MATH  127  (127) 

Introduction  to  differential  and  integral  calcu- 
lus. Applications  to  the  life  and  social  sciences 
stressed.  Credit  given  for  only  one  of  the 
courses  120(120,127  (127),  131  (131). 
Prerequisite:  hiah  school  algebra. 


MUSIC 

Introduction  to  Music  (C) 
MUSIC  100(101) 

Open  to  all  students  not  majoring  in  music. 
Previous  musical  training  not  required.  Basic 
music  materials,  principles  of  design,  and 
cultural  significance  of  representative  works 
from  the  ninth  century  to  thp  oresent. 
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MANAGEMENT 

Principles  of  Management 
MGT  301  (201) 

Introduction  to  the  fundamentals  of  the  man- 
agement of  organizations.   Survey  includes 
behavioral  background  of  formal  organiza- 
tional life,  organizational  design,  integrating 
factors  in  collective  behavior,  organizational 
change,  systems  analysis,  techniques  of  deci- 
sion-making and  control,  the  organization 
and  its  environment,  and  the  nature  of 
management  theory. 

Personnel  Management 

MGT  314  (214) 
Principles  and  policies  followed  by  man- 
agement in  recruitment,  development, 
direction,  and  control  of  personnel. 

Managerial  Behavior 
MGT  330  (230) 

Principles  of  human  behavior  in  organiza- 
tions:   understanding  of  one's  self  as  a 
person  and  as  a  manager;  development  of 
interpersonal  managerial  skills.   Prerequisite; 
MGT  301  (201). 


MARKETING 

Fundamentals  of  Marketing 
MKTG  301  (201) 

The  role  of  marketing  in  our  economic  and 
social  structure.  The  planning,  distriDution, 
pricing  and  promotion  of  goods  and  services 
to  consumer  and  industrial  markets. 


MATHEMATICS 

Algebraic  Review 
MATH  101  (101) 

A  rapid  review  of  algebraic  manipulations 
and  definitions  utilized  in  calculus.  Topics 
include  common  subsets  of  the  real  numbers; 
sums,  products,  and  quotients  of  polynomials; 
factoring,  rational  expressions;  exponents 
and  radicals;  linear  and  quadratic  equations; 
radicalequations,  linear  and  quadratic  in- 
equalities; equations  and  inequalities  involving 
absolute  values.  Two  90  minute  classes  per 
week  for  one-third  semester.  Credit:  1. 

Analytic  Geometry  with  Elementary 
Functions  MATH  102  (102) 

An  introduction  to  the  function  concept 
and  analytic  geometry.  Topics  include 
relations  and  functions;  one-to-one  functions 
and  their  inverses;  linear,  quadratic,  and  other 
polynomial  functions;  exponential  and  loga- 
rithmic functions;  lines;  conic  sections.   Pre- 
requisite:   MATH  101  (101).  Two  90 
minute  classes  per  week  for  one-third  semester. 
Credit:  1. 


Precalculus  Trigonometry 
MATH  103(103) 

An  introduction  to  trigonometry  covering 
topics  considered  essential  for  standard  cal- 
culus. Topics  include  definitions  and  graphs 
or  cosine,  sine,  tangent,  cotangent,  secani, 
and  cosecant;  essential  identities;  introductory 
triangle  trigonometry.   Prerequisite:    MATH 


PHILOSOPHY 

Introduction  to  Philosophy  (C) 
PHIL  100(105) 

Some  of  the  most  important  general  ques- 
tions, ideas,  theories,  and  methods  of  in- 
quiry which  have  given  direction  to  Western 
thought. 

Introduction  to  Logic  (E) 
PHIL  110  (125) 

The  nature  of  critical  thinking,  including 
the  functions  of  language,  the  structure 
of  deductive  arguments,  arid  a  glimpse  at 
inductive  methods. 

Marxism 

PHIL  381  (263) 

The  moral,  social,  and  political  philosophy 
of  Marx  and  Engels. 


PHYSICS 

Physics  for  Poets:   The  WorkI  Beyond  Our 
Senses  (E)   PHYSIC  100  (100) 

An  in-depth  survey  of  and  introduction  to 
the  basic  concepts  of  modern  and  classical 
physics:  mechanics,  heat,  light,  sound, 
gravity,  electricity,  magnetism,  atoms,  nuclei, 
elementary  particles,  relativity,  uncertainty, 
duality,  and  much  more.   Includes  historical 
development  and  philosophical  implica- 
tions.  Especially  welcome  are  those  who 
don't  know  a  thine  about  physics,  and  are 


not  afraid  to  ask.   Knowledge  of  algebra 
helpful. 

Physics  for  Life  Science  Majors  I  (E) 
PHYSIC  141  (141) 

For  those  who  have  a  basic  interest  in  the 
world  around  them,  and  would  like  to 
deepen  their  understanding  as  to  why  physi- 
cal phenomena  happen  the  way  they  do. 
Provides  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  basic 
principles  of  mechanics,  sound,  heat,  and 
light  (using  algebra  and  trigonometry,  but 
not  calculus),  with  ample  opportunity  to 
observe  nature's  mysteries  first  hand  in  the 
laboratory.  Credit:  4. 


PLANT  PATHOLOGY 

Plant  Diseases  and  Their  Control 
PLPATHIOO(IOO) 

Occurrence,  importance,  identification  and 
control  of  diseases  of  plants  used  for  food, 
clothing,  shelter  and  beauty.  Infectious 
and  environmental  factors  that  cause 
diseases  of  plants  in  the  home  and  garden. 


PLANT  &  SOI  L  SCI  ENCES 

The  Plant  Environment  and  Crop  Produc- 
tion (E)   PLSOIL  115(115) 

Important  environmental  factors  affecting 
plant  growth  and  development,  the  interrela- 
tionships wljich  exist  between  these  factors 
and  plants,  and  the  effects  resulting  from 
environmental  modification  attributable  to 
human  activities. 

Floriculture  Science 

PLSOIL  125  (125) 
An  introduction  to  plants  for  the  aesthetic 
enrichment  of  the  home  environment.  Propa- 
gation, use.  culture,  and  identification  of 
plants  are  stressed.  Not  open  to  Plant  and 
Soil  Sciences  majors. 

I  Landscape  Maintenance 
PLSOIL  190X(190X) 

Home  outdoor  maintenance:   care  and 
planting  of  lawns,  fruit  and  shade  trees, 
shrubs  and  flowecs.  Home  landscape  develop- 
ment: planting.pruning,  use  of  fertilizer 
and  mulching.  Not  open  to  Plant  and  Soij 
!  Sciences  majors. 


POLISH 

I  introduction  to  the  Polish  People  (C) 
(Holyoks)   POUSH  250  (290C) 

{Survey  of  Polish  civilization  with  lectures, 
sslides,  film,  exhibits  and  demonstrations.  No 
I  knowledge  of  the  Polish  language  required. 


IPOLITICAL  SCIENCE 

I  Amafican  Politics  (D) 
POLSCI  101  (101) 

i  Introduction  to  constitutional  principles 
I  and  public  policy  making  in  American 
I  national  government.  Democratic  theory, 
I  major  national  political  institutions,  electoral 
behavior,  and  selected  public  policy  questions. 

'  Massichutatts  Politics  (D)  (Holyoka) 
POLSCI  317(217) 

'  Analysis  of  the  significant  characteristics 


tB  hiagliatiGi 

Blow  your  mind  with  the  far-out  tales  of  the  biggies  in 
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of  Massachusetts  politics  as  applied  to 
political  problems  from  an  historical  per- 
spective with  both  a  theoretical  and  a 
practical  base. 


Political  Theory  and  Public  Policy  (D) 

(Section  1,  Amherst;  Section  2,  Holyoke) 
POLSCI  325  (226) 

Evaluation  of  social  policy  in  the  United 
States.  Emphasis  on  normative  issues  raised 
in  controversies  over  selected  cases  of  social 
and  economic  policy  in  the  light  of  the 
main  traditions  of  Western  political  thought 
and  of  recent  work  on  the  logical  and  ethical 
aspects  of  social  choice. 

Politics,  Law  and  Judicial  Behavior  (D) 
POLSCI  362  (362) 

American  court  systems;  the  processing  of 
cases,  judicial  backgrounds  and  selection, 
judicial  decisional  behavior,  some  major 
court  policies  and  the  responses  to  them 
from  groups  and  institutions  within  the 
larger  political  system. 


PORTUGUESE 

Elementary  Portuguese  I 
PORT  110  (110) 

The  acquisition  of  basic  skills  of  the  lan- 
guage: listening,  speaking,  reading  and 
writing.  Covers  the  basic  structures  and 
vocabulary  of  Portuguese. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Elementary  Psychology  (D) 
PSYCH  100(101) 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  approaches 
and  concepts  of  modern  psychology. 
Examples  from  the  areas  of  perception, 
conditioning,  cognitive  processes,  social 
behavior,  tests  and  measurements,  and 
personality. 

Psychology  as  a  Natural  Science  (D) 
PSYCH  110(120) 

Introduction  to  psychology  includmg  those 
fields  concerned  with  a  natural  science 
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approach  to  the  study  of  behavior.   Em- 
phasis on  the  scientific  method,  biological 
determinants  and  bases  of  sensation,  per- 
ception and  learning,  comparative  and 
evolutionary  perspectives  on  behavior  and 
the  role  of  early  experience  and  language 
in  human  behavior. 

Educational  Psychology  (D) 
PSYCH  205  (301) 

Psychological  facts  and  principles  of  devel- 
opment, learning,  and  measurement  as 
applied  to  educational  situations.  2  class 
hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.   Prere- 
quisite: introductory  psychology  course. 

Industrial  Psychology  (D)    (Section  1, 
Amherst;  Section  2,  Holyoke) 
i-'SYCH  207  (288) 

Psychological  principles  underlying  per- 
sonnel selection  and  training,  communica- 
tion and  decision-making  in  industry.   Pre- 
requisite:  introductory  psychology  course. 

Psychology  of  Women 
PSYCH  208  (268) 

Examines  recent  literature  on  the  psych- 
ology of  women,  including  sexuality,  the 
sex  hormones  and  behavior,  sex-role  sociali- 
zation, achievement,  adult  roles,  mental 
health,  and  the  women's  movement.  The 
model  of  androgyny  serves  as  an  organizing 
framework.  Attention  is  paid  to  the  in- 
fluence of  implicit  assumptions  about  sex 
roles  on  psychological  theory  and  research. 
Prerequisite:   introductory  psychology 
course,  or  concentration  in  Women's 
Studies. 

Learning  and  Thinking  (D)   (Holyoke) 
PSYCH  320  (220) 

A  general  survey  of  animal  and  human 
learning  and  performance.  Topics  include: 
factors  affecting  acquisition,  generalization, 
discrimination,  extinction,  and  transfer  in 
animals  and  humans;  memory;  and  higher 
cognitive  processes  in  humans.   Prerequisite: 
introductory  psychology  course. 

Child  Behavior  and  Development  (D) 
PSYCH  350  (260) 

Psychological  development  of  the  child, 
including  theories,  methods,  and  data  of 
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child  behavior  studies.  Prerequisite: 
introductory  psychology  course. 

Social  Psychology  (O) 
PSYCH  360  (280) 

Introduction  to  the  principles  and  study  of 
social  behavior.  The  psychological  factors 
involved  in  attitude  formation  and  change, 
communication  and  persuasion,  and  small 
group  processes.  Prerequisite:   introduc- 
tory psychology  course. 


RHETORIC 

Language  and  Writing  IB) 
RHET  100G  (100) 

How  words  and  styles  are  chosen  to  express 
ourselves  and  our  world,  with  particular 
attention  to  the  written  language.   Varied 
opportunities  for  written  expression,  on 
different  subjects  for  different  purposes  and 
audiences.   Emphasizes  responsible  choice  in 
the  language  used  in  both  academic  and 
everyday  life. 

Language  and  Speaking  (B) 
RHET110A  (110) 

The  process  and  act  of  communication, 
emphasizing  meaning  and  the  principles  of 
and  the  choices  available  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage. The  rhetorical  nature  of  our  world, 
and  the  means  and  ends  of  effective  and 
ethical  communication.  The  concepts  of 
communication,  meaning,  and  language; 
and  the  principles  and  problems  of  infor- 
mative and  persuasive  speaking. 


SOCIOLOGY 

Age,  Sex,  and  Kinship  In  Contemporary 
Society  (D)  SOCIOL  102  (102) 

Introduction  to  sociology  with  reference  to 
the  problems  of  growing  up  and  growing  old 
in  the  context  of  the  contemporary  family. 
Ranges  from  problems  of  youth  and  matura- 
tion to  matters  of  old  age  and  the  sociology 
of  death.  Problems  of  sex  roles;  discussion 
of  a  wide  variety  of  sexual  relationships. 

Sociological  Analysis:  Theories  and 
Perspectives  SOCIOL  201  (201) 

The  most  important  varieties  of  contem- 
porary sociological  thought.   Focus  on  the 
differing  perspectives  on  and  assumptions 
about  human  society  which  underlie  con- 
temporary sociological  theories.  The  nature 
of  theory  in  sociological  research;  the  most 
important  theoretical  perspectives  currently 
in  use.   Prerequisite:   at  least  one  other 
socioloav  course,  oreferably  at  the  100  level. 

Race  Relations  (D)  (H6lyoke) 
SOCIOL  240  (2S6) 

The  social,  economic  and  political  aspects  of 
racial  and  ethnic  problems  in  the  United 
States;  briefer  consideration  of  similar  prob- 
lems in  Africa  and  Asia. 

Sociology  of  Common  Sense  Knowledge 
(Holyoke)   SOCIOL  584  (281) 

How  knowledge  is  generated  and  used  in  the 
social  context  of  everyday  life.  Topics  in- 
clude:  process  of  acquiring  common  sense 
knowledge  and  constructing  social  reality; 
the  social  basis  of  perception,  observation 
and  inference  making,  contradiction,  con- 
sistency and  other  logical  relations  in  every- 
day practices.   Not  for  graduate  oredii. 


SPANISH 

Elementary  Spanish  I 
SPAN  110(110) 

Provides  listening,  speaking,  reading  and 
writing  skills.  i 

Oral  Spanish  I 

SPAN  180  (180) 

The  oral  aspects  of  the  Spanish  language  as 
spoken  today  in  Spanish  America  and  Spain. 
In  striving  tovyard  fluent  speech,  emphasis 
is  on  pronunciation,  intonation,  and  vocabu- 
lary building.   Prerequisite:   2  years  of  college 
level  Spanish  or  its  equivalent  as  judged  by 
instructor.   Credit:  4. 


STATISTICS 

Elementary  Statistics  (E) 
STATIS  121  (121) 

Selected  topics  in  elementary  probability 
and  statistics:  discrete  models  for  chance 
experiments,  conditional  probabilities;  "odds" 
and  betting  schemes,  combinatorics,  averages 
and  standard  deviation,  random  sampling,  bi- 
nomial and  normal  distributions,  regressions, 
statistical  inference,  chi  square  test.  Students 
who  intend  to  use  statistics  as  a  research  tool, 
but  who  do  not  have  a  calculus  background, 
should  elect  STATIS  431  (431 ),  432  (432). 
Students  with  calculus  background  should 
elect  STATIS  415  (415),  416  (416).   Credit 
given  for  only  one  of  the  courses  STATIS 
431  (431),  41  5  (415). 


WILDLIFE  BIOLOGY 

Wildlife  Seminar:   Big  Game  of  North 
America  WLDLF  391G  (391G)/ 
791G  (791G) 

The  distribution,  populations,  and  behavior 
of  large  game  animals.   Emphasis  will  be  on 
conservation  and  management  systems  in  the 
context  of-biomes  in  North  America.   Prere- 
quisite:   BOTANY  100  (100),  WLDLF  261 
(261),  or  permission  of  instructor. 


WOMEN'S  STUDIES 

Topics  in  Women's  Studies:    i  eachmg 

Women's  Studies  in  the  Secondary  Schools 
WOST  297 A  (297) 

For  secondary  school  teachers  and  those  in- 
terested in  teaching  women's  studies  at  any 
I  •!.   Covers  issues  concerning  the  status  of 
AO'nen  and  their  in-'losion  in  the  curriculum. 
Intioduction  to  theories  and  literature  in 
women's  studies;  exdmination  of  current 
curricula  and  critical  appraisal  of  texts  in 
use,  with  investigation  of  alternate  texts 
and  methods. 


ZOOLOGY 

Introductory  Zoology  (E) 
ZOOL  101  (101) 

Basic  course  open  to  non-science  majors. 
Explores  the  relationships  among  animals, 
as  well  as  their  diversity.   Emphasizes  cell 
structure  and  function,  genetics,  reproduc- 
tion, development,  and  evolution. 


BACHELOR  OF 
GENERAL  STUDIES 


The  BGS  Degree 

The  Bachelor  of  General  Studies  (BGS)  is  a  University  of 
Massachusetts  degree  available  to  part-time,  non-traditional 
students  through  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education.  The 
BGS  is  designed  to  be  flexible  and  responsive  to  special  needs 
that  cannot  be  met  in  regular  University  degree  programs. 
It  requires  considerable  initiative  and  self-knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  student,  and  offers  someone  with  firmly  estab- 
lished goals  a  chance  to  take  an  active  part  in  planning  his  or 
her  program.  The  BGS  degree  has  been  used  advantageously 
by  three  different  groups  of  Continuing  Education  students: 
1)  those  who  would  like  to  orient  their  degree  more  speci- 
fically toward  a  career  area  that  demands  interdisciplinary 
study;  2)  those  who  are  already  established  in  a  career  but 
would  like  the  benefits  of  a  general  liberal  arts  degree; 
3)  those  who  are  looking  for  a  specific  match  of  disciplines, 
for  example,  philosophy  and  art,  or  organizations  and 
human  behavior. 

The  Contmuing  Education  advising  staff  and  faculty 
advisors  chosen  by  the  student  can  aid  in  the  design  of  the 
BGS  area  of  concentration,  which  is  usually  30  credits  of 
junior-senior  level  college  or  university  work,  at  least  15 
of  whfch  must  be  UMass  credits.  This  designed  degree, 
expressed  as  a  list  of  courses  and  a  thorough  written  justifi- 
cation in  the  BGS  Proposal,  will  be  judged  both  by  the 
faculty  advisor  and  the  BGS  Program  Committee  of  Con- 
tinuing EducatTon. 

A  maximum  of  75  semester  credits  from  accredited 
colleges  and/or  universities  may  be  usted  in  the  required 
120  credits  needed  for  graduation  with  a  BGS.  Other 
credits  included  in  the  transfer  total  may  be  those  earned 
through  the  College  Level  Examination  Program  (CLEP) 
tests,  or  credits  for  certain  types  of  training  in  the  U.S. 
military  service.  BGS  students  should  matriculate  as  soon 
as  they  are  eligible,  and  begin  work  on  their  BGS  proposals 
at  their  earliest  opportunity.   Graduates  must  maintain  a 
grade-point  average  of  at  least  2.0  on  a  4.0  scale  and  fulfill 
the  University  core  requirements.  See  Core  Requirements 
and  Matriculation  Process. 

The  Continuing  Education  advising  staff  recognizes 
the  difficulties  inherent  in  creating  and  justifying  an 
ambitious  and  original  course  of  study.  We  encourage 
students,  whatever  the  stage  of  their  planning,  to  discuss 
their  ideas  for  a  BGS  degree  with  a  Continuing  Education 
advisor. 


BGS  Areas  of  Concentration 

The  BGS  option  also  provides  concentrations  in  a  number 
of  areas.  The  concentration  in  Criminal  Justice  and  Fire 
Science  build  upon  Associate's  degrees,  while  the  BGS  in 
Liberal  Studies  is  a  new  option  for  students  whether  or  not 
they  have  earned  a  degree. 

BGS  Criminal  Justice 

The  BGS  in  Criminal  Justice  is  designed  to  build  upon 
the  Associate's  degree  in  Law  Enforcement  (or  its  equiva- 
lent m  appropriate  course  work)  from  the  community  col- 
leges.  People  working  in  the  criminal  justice  profes- 
sions, and  those  considering  such  careers,  should  find  this 
degree  flexible  enough  to  meet  their  special  needs  as  part- 
time  students  and  their  particular  goals  in  criminal  justice- 
studies.  This  cooperative  effort  between  UMass/Amherst 
and  the  community  colleges  is  intended  to  produce  highly 
competent  officers  Tor  the  police,  courts,  and  corrections 
institutions  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Requirements: 

1.  The  general  BGS  regulations  described  above  apply, 
except  that  students  must  have  earned  the  A.S.  degree  in 
Law  Enforcement  (or  its  equivalent),  and  no  BGS  Proposal 
Form  is  required. 

2.  Effective  for  all  students  who  Degin  the  BGS  after 
summer,  1976,  the  Criminal  Justice  Core  (not  to  be  confused 
with  the  University  core  requirement  which  is  mentioned 
above  and  described  in  detail  elsewhere  in  this  catalog)  must 
be  fulfilled.  This  core  is  a  group  of  five  UMass  junior-senior  i 
level  courses  (15  credits  minimum)  selected  from  academic 
disciplines  related  to  criminal  justice  and  distributed  as 
follows: 

Administration/Human  Relations  (3  credits) 
Communications  Skills  (3  credits) 
Political  Science/Legal  Studies  (3  credits) 
Social/Behavioral  Sciences  (3  credits) 
One  core  elective  (3  credits)  selected  with  the  help  of 
an  advisG]  from  the  above  areas. 

3.  Effective  for  all  students  who  enter  after  summer,  1976, 
the  required  courses  in  one  of  the  following  career  tracks  must 
be  completed:    ■ 

A.  Criminal  Justice  This  general  career  track  is  for 
students  seeking  advanced  study  in  psychology,  socio- 
logy, political  science,  legal  studies  and  other  depart- 
ments concerned  with  the  social  problems  of  crime 
and  the  nature  of  the  criminal  justice  system.   Required 
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are  at  least  1 5  credits-UMass  junior-senior  level. 

B.  Administration  in  Criminal  Justice  Students  select- 
ing this  career  tracl<  generally  intend  to  qualify  even- 
tually for  supervisory  positions  in  the  criminal  justicp 
system.  Required  are  at  least  6  credits  in  management 
or  administration,  3  credits  in  communications  skills, 

3  credits  in  psychology  ir  <:ocioloav,  and  3  cred'+<:  of 
aooroved  eiectives. 

C.  Criminal  Justice  Education  This  track  is  recom-  - 
mended  for  students  interested  in  community  college 
teaching  positions,  police  academy  teaching,  and  other 
criminal  justice  instruction.   In  addition  to  course  work 
in  education,  sociology,  psychology,  and  other  rele- 
vant departments,  a  supervised  teaching  internship  is 
required.   Necessary  are  at  least  15  credits— UMass 
junior-senior  level. 

Interested  students  should  contact  one  of  the  Student  Ser- 
vices advisors  at  545-3430  for  help  in  choosing  courses  to 
fulfill  these  requirements. 

BGS  Fire  Science 

The  BGS  in  Fire  Science  is  designed  to  build  upon  the 
Associate's  degree  in  Fire  Science  Technology  (or  its  equiva- 
lent in  appropriate  course  work)  from  the  community  col- 
leges.  Firefighters  in  both  public  and  private  agencies,  and 
people  considering  such  careers  may  choose  one  of  three 
possible  career  tracks:   Fire  Science  Administration,  Fire 
Science  Education,  and  Fire  Science  Technology.  There  is 
considerable  flexibility  within  the  requirements  of  each  track 
allowing  student  and  advisor  to  plan  a  program  tailored  to 
specific  needs  and  interests.  This  cooperative  effort  between 
UMass/Amherst  and  the  community  colleges  is  intended  to 
produce  highly  competent  professional  firefighters  for  the 
Commonwealth. 

Requirements: 

1.  The  general  BGS  regulations  described  above  apply, 
except  that  students  must  have  earned  the  A.S.  degree  in 
Fire  Science  Technology  (or  its  equivalent),  and  no  BGS 
Proposal  Form  is  required. 

2.  Effective  for  all  students  who  enter  the  degree  after 
summer,  1976,  introductory  courses,  some  of  them  usually 
taken  as  part  of  the  A.S.  program,  are  required  as  outlined 
here: 

Fire  Sdence  Administration:   Introduction  to  Psychology, 
Introduction  to  Sociology,  Introductionto  Manage- 
ment, Financial  and  Managerial  Accounting,  Introduc- 
tion to  Logic,  and  Introduction  to  Problem  Solving 
Using  the  Computer. 

Fire  Science  Education:   Introduction  to  Psychology, 
Introduction  to  Sociology,  Public  Speaking. 

Fire  Science  Tectinology:  College  Calculus  (2  semesters), 
General  Physics  for  Science  Majors  (2  semesters  with 
lab).  General  Chemistry  for  Science  Majors  (2  semes- 
ters with  lab). 

3.  Effective  for  all  students  who  enter  after  summer,  1976, 
a  minimum  of  1 5  credits  in  UMass  junior-senior  level  courses 
in  one  career  track  must  be  selected  and  completed: 

A.  i-ire  Science  Administration  This  option  is  for 
students  who  aspire  to  managerial  positions  within 
their  firefighting  organizations  and  therefore  need  ad- 
vanced study  in  management,  communications  skills, 
political  science,  and  sociology. 

B.  Fire  Science  Education  This  career  track  is  intend- 
ed for  students  who  have  a  strong  desire  to  teach  in 
community  college  fire  science  programs.  Such  posi- 


tions often  require  Master's  degrees  or  doctorates,  but 
this  BGS  program  can  provide  a  useful  beginning  in 
advanced  courses  in  communications  skills,  education, 
psychology,  and  related  departments.   Eacb  student  in 
the  education  option  must  complete  a  supervised  in- 
ternship in  community  college  fire  science  instruction. 
C.   Fire  Science  Technology  The  Division  of  Continu- 
ing Education  and  the  UMass  School  of  Engineering 
are  now  designing  a  degree  that  will  allow  firefighters 
to  complete  BGS  requirements  in  technical  training 
beyond  the  A.S.  degree  in  subject  areas  like  hazardous 
materials,  radiation  protection,  forest  protection,  com- 
bustion, safety  engineering,  and  hydraulics. 

Interested  students  should  contact  one  of  the  Student  Ser- 
vices advisors  at  545-3430  for  help  in  choosing  courses  to 
fulfill  these  requirements. 

BGS  Liberal  Studies 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  now  offers  a  series 
of  seminars,  the  first  four  being  presented  this  semester,  as 
part  of  a  new  BGS  concentration  in  Liberal  Studies. 

The  BGS  Liberal  Studies  is  designed  for  mature  students 
who  have  an  interest  in  broad  interdisciplinary  studies  that 
can  enhance  understanding,  develop  a  sense  of  the  past  and 
possible  futures  of  human  society,  and  encourage  a  broadening 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  world's  cultures.   It  is  not 
for  students  whose  main  academic  concern  is  specialized 
career  training. 

Requirements: 

1.  The  general  BGS  regulations  described  above  apply, 
except  that  30  credits  in  specially  designated  BGS  Liberal 
Studies  seminars  are  required.  See  BGS  course  descriptions 
in  this  catalog. 

2.  No  BGS  Proposal  is  required,  but  each  BGS  Liberal 
Studies  student  should  discuss  his  or  her  total  plan  of  study 
with  a  Continuing  Education  advisor  at  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity. 

BGS  Courses 

BGS  courses  are  offered  by  the  Division  for  University 
credit,  and  are  meant  either  to  serve  the  special  educational 
needs  of  older,  part-time  students,  or  to  provide  BGS  degree 
candidates  with  training  in  areas  of  concentration  not  avail- 
able in  regular  University  course  offerings.   BGS  courses  of- 
fered this  semester  are: 

BGS  330  (201 )  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 

Management 

BGS  320  (220A)        Contemporary  Practices  in 

Corrections 
BGS  321  (221  A)       A  Criminal  Justice  Study  in 

Victimization 
BGS  340  American  Landscapes 

(BGS  Liberal  Studies  Seminar) 
BGS  341  The  Homing  Instinct  in 

World  Literature 

(BGS  Liberal  Studies  Seminar) 

BGS  342  Creative  Expression  and  the 

Early  Industrial  Age 
(BGS  Liberal  Studies  Seminar) 

BGS  343  Ecological  Policy  in  Human  Societies 

and  Economies:    Systems  of  Exchange 
(BGS  Liberal  Studies  Seminar) 

For  a  complete  description  of  each  BGS  course,  see  Evening 
College  Course  Descriptions  beginning  on  page  12. 


Make  Saturdays  special  this  Fall  by 
enrolling  in  Weekend  College, 
designed  for  individuals  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  are  unable  to 
attend  courses  during  the  week. 
In  addition  to  an  increased  number 
of  credit  courses  (see  the  Day/Location 
Guide  on  page  26) 
there  is  a  new  program.  Liberal 
Studies,  offered  through  the 
Bachelor  of  General  Studies  degree 
program.  Get  the  scoop  by  sending 
for  our  brochure:  Weekend  College 
Brochure,  P.O.  Box  835,  Amherst 
MA  01002. 


mmmamBeat 


Anncundng 
libeml 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  has 
expanded  its  Bachelor  of  General  Studies 
degree  with  the  addition  of  a  new  area  of 
concentration  called  Liberal  Studies, 
This  new  approach  to  higher  learning  pro- 
vides an  interdisciplinary  program,  incor- 
porating the  talents  of  educators  throughout 
the  Five  College  Area.  Completion  of  this 
area  of  concentration  makes  the  student 
eligible  for  a  certiHcate  which  may  be  used 
toward  the  Bachelor  of  General  Studies  or 
as  a  terminal  certificate. 
For  more  information,  please  refer  to  the 
Bachelor  of  General  Studies  section  of  this 
catalog  beginning  on  page  21. 


Take  the  chili  out  of  this  winter  by  enrolling  in  credit  courses  or  Credit-Free  Workshops 
offered  between  academic  semesters.  There  will  be  many  of  each  to  choose  from,  and 
you  can  earn  3  credits  in  3  weeks  in  courses  offering  credit.  Credit  courses  meet  either 
mornings  or  afternoons;  workshops  will  meet  one  or  two  evenings  a  week.  A  catalog 
of  courses  and  workshops  will  be  available  in  November,  so  keep  us  in  mmd. 
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All  classes  listed  below  meet  evenings,  unless 

designated  by  an  asterisk  (*): 

*  Morning  Classes 

•*        Afternoon  Classes 

•»*      Whole  Day  Classes 

All  classes  listed  in  boldface  capitals 

(LIKE  THIS)  meet  at  Holyoke  CC 


moDcUy 


aCCTG  221/lntro  to  Accounting  SbA  z 
ART  100/Basic  Drawing   FAC  442 
ART  190X/Architectural  Drawing   FAC  441 
ART  790R/Architectural  Drawing   FAC  441 
ART  HIST  1 1  5/lntro  Visual  Arts   BART  319 
ASTRON  100/Exploring  Univ    ivlOR  4  201 
BGS  330/Occu  Safe  Health  IVIgt   C3TWR  113 
COINS  102/Computer  &  Society   GRES  208 
CONTED  502/Library  Admin   GTWR  121 
ECON  103/lntro  to  Microecon   SBA  109 
ECON  104/lntro  to  Macroecon   SBA  111 
EDUC  290A/Photography  I  GTWR  111 
EDUC  D  461 /P/M  Read/U/EI  Sch.GTWR  115 
EDUC  P354/lntro  Future  Studies  GTWR  119 
ENGL  140/Reading  Fiction   BART  201 
FRENCH  110/Elementary  French   HERT211 
GEOL  105/Geok)gy  &  Man   MOR  225 
GERMAN  11 0/Elem  German   HERT117 
HIST150/DevAmCivto  1876~HERT226 
HIST  200B/NEW  APPROACH  TO  HIST* 
ITAL  110/Elementary  Italian   HERT108 
LING  201/INTRO  LING  THEORY  I 
MGT  314/Personnel  Management  SBA  lO"" 
MKTG  422/Marketing  Comm_  SJBA  107 
MATH  1 1 0/Top  in^ojitempJVIath   GTWhJ  1 1 
MATH  120/Math  for  Busines_sl  GTWR  213 
MUSIC  100/lntro/Mus  Appreciation    FAC  263 
PHIL  100/1  ntro  to  Philosophy   HERT  102 
PH YSI^  J  00/Physics  for  Poets   HAS  1 1 1 
PI-PATH  100/Piant  Dis/Cojrtrol  pcrm  io7R 
PLSOI  L  1 1 5/Plant  EnvZCrop  Prod   BOWD  209 
POLSCI  101 /American  Politics   MACHW-27 
PORT  1  id/Elem  Portuguese  I    HERT  202 
PSYCH  205/Educational  Psych  TOBN  520 
PSYCH  207/lfylDUSTRiAL  PSYCH 
PSYCH  350/Child  Behav  &  Dev  TOBN  623 
RHET  lOOG/Rhet  of  Lang/Writing  BART  209 
SPAN  110/Elementary  Spanish    HERT  224 
'STATIS  121 /Elem  Statistics  GTWR  2151 


tucsday 


ACCTG  222/lntro  to  Accounting  II   SBA  2 
ANTH  102/1  ntro  Archaeology   MACH  W-15 
ART  102/Basic  Design  I    FAC  442 
ART  220/Painting  I    FAC  444 
BGS  320/Contem  Prac  Correctn   GTWR  113 
COMLIT  101 /Intro  ComLit/Drama   HERT  217 
^  ^  COMSTU  250/lnterpers  Comm  jVIACH  W-22 
# /L  COMSTU  290B/MODES  OFFI LM  COMM* 
'mt\J  ECON  121/INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMY 


EnUC  H  322/Erliic  of  the  Self   nTWR  1 1 5 
EDUC  M  290B/Basic  Con  Org  Beh   GTWR  1 19 
EDUC  T_575/Diag  Read  Disab   GTWR  121 
ENGL  261 /Mod  Novel  1890-1930  BART  201 
GEOL  1 10/Rocks  &  Minerals  MOR  231 
HIST  200/New  App  to  Hist  PUB  HL  AUD 
HRTA  202/Personnel  Mgt  in  HRTA   F LIN  103 
HUMDEV  360/Theories  of  H/D  GTWR  202 
JS  391H/SEMINAR-PHOTOJOURNALISM 
MGT  301 /Principles  of  Management  SBA  106 
MATH  101 /Algebraic  Revipw  GTWR  204 
JVIATH  102/Anal  Geom/ti  Func  GTWR  206 
MATH  103/Hrecalc  Trigonometry   GTWR  211 
MATH  127/Calc  Life-Social  Sci  I    GTWR  215 
PHYSIC  141/Phys-LifeSci  Major  I    HAS  111 
,PLSOIL  125/Floricultural  Science  BOWD  209 
POLSni  325/Poi  Thry/Pub  Pol   MACH  W-27 
PSYCH  100/Elem  Psychology  TOBN  520' 
RHET  1  lOA/Language  &  Speaking   BART  209 
SOCIOL  240/RACE  RELATIONS 
SPAN  180/Oral  Spanish  I    HERT  225 
WOSt  297A/Spec  Top  in  W0STT3TWR  213 
ZOO  L  101/1  ntro'Zoology  MOR  4  161 


wcdncsda; 
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ACCTG  321/Finan  Report  I   SBA  2 
ANTH  104/lntro  Cult  Anth   MACH  W-15 
ART  100/Basic  Drawing      FAC  442 
ART  190X/Architectural  Drawing   FAC  441 
ART  790R/Architectural  Drawing   FAC  441 
BGS321/Crim  Just  Stdy-Victim   GTWR  113 
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The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  brings  a  broad  array 
of  educational  opportunities  tp_citizens  of  Massachusetts  pur- 
suing learning  on  a  part-time  basis.  The  following  program 
alternatives  to  traditional  higher  education  provide  a  chance  to 
pursue  an  interest  or  acquire  a  degree  at  convenient  times  an  ' 
locations  for  adults  already  committed  to  active  involvemen 
in  families,  careers,  or  communities. 

Along  w  'th  programmatic  alternatives,  the  Division  offers 
access  to  any  undergraduate  degree  or  course  at  the  University 
of  Massachusetts,  and  supplements  the  options  with  its  own 
degree,  the  Bachelor  of  General  Studies,  which  provides  the 
opportunity  to  individualize  a  course  of  study. 

Specialized  advising  services  for  adults  and  part-time 
students  are  available  at  the  Division's  Student  Services  Office, 
where  credit  for  life  experience  or  college  work  done  else- 
where may  be  obtained.  Students  may  also  receive  help  in 
applying  for  financial  aid. 

Part-time  students  are  recognized  as  valuable  assets  to  the 
University  community,  and  every  effort  is  made  by  the  Divis 
of  Conti lining  Education  to  make  the  resources  of  the  Uni- 
\°r.iif,-  -s  jcressible  as  possible  to  them.         ^^ 


communities  in  action 


Citizen  Involvement  Training  Project  (CITP) 

The  Citizen  Involvement  Training  Project  is  a  eommunity- 
briented  program  designed  to  help  citizens  and  citizen  groups 
have  more  Impact.  CITP  is  a  three-year  program  which  began 
last  December.   Its  services  include  workshops,  consultation 
sessions,  the  development  of  written  training  materials  and  a 
icitizen  involvement  resource  library.    / 


CITP  works  with  any  citizen  group,  from  nnandated  citizen 
boards  and  councils  to  grass-roots  o^rganizations.  Annong  those 
organizations  requesting  CITP  services  in  the  past  are:   Council 
for  Children,  Massachusetts  Tenants  Rights  Union,  Multi- 
SociSl  Service  Center,  Spanish-American  Union,  Grey  Panthers 
and  ACTION. 

Citizen  groups  may  obtain  CITP  services  by  filling  out  a 
Client  Record  Packet,  which  will  help  staff  members  diagnose 
problems  and  issues  during  a  free  two-hour  consultation 
session.  Based  on  this  consultation,  CITP  will  arrange  and 
design  tailor-made  workshops  or  future  consultation  sessions. 

CITP  is  funded  by  a  major  grant  from  the  W.  K.  Kellogg 
Foundation,  and  grants  from  the  Blanchard  and  Polaroid  Foun- 
dations.  It  is  sponsored  by  the  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
:tion,  in  conjunction  with  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service. 

To  request  service  or  additional  information  contact: 
IDave  Magnani,  Project  Coordinator,  Hasbrouck  Building, 
(413)  545-3450. 

Dialogue  '77 

Dialogue  77  is  a  low  cost,  high  quality  programming  re- 
source for  individuals  and  organizations.   It  offers  a  series  of 
options  which  provide  the  opportunity  to  discuss  issues  of 
sopial  concern.  They  are  intended  to  stimulate  dialogue  in 
two  formats.  One,  called  "The  Written  Word,"  encourages  a 
reasonable  amount  of  reading  prior  to  the  group's  meetings, 
the  number  of  which  are  determined  by  the  participants. 
The  second  format  is  called  "The  Visual  Image."  Participants 
will  meet  once,  view  a  film  and  discuss  its  issues. 

Guides  are  provided  for  group  leaders  who  are  selected 
in  each  group  by  its  members  to  keep  the  discussion  moving. 
The  guides  consist  of  background  materials  for  the  two-hour 
sessions  and  include  ideas,  insights,  information,  suggested 
readings,  discussion  questions,  and  bibliographies,  together 
with  instructions  for  participants  and  for  the  discussion 
leader.  The  approach  is  lively,  informal,  non-academic,  and 
is  planned  to  interest  people  from  various  walks  of  life  and 
engage  them  in  discussions  of  current  social  issues. 

Great  Decisions 

Great  Decisions,  a  national  program  with  world-wide 
»ncerns,  began  in  1954.  Nationally,  the  program  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Foreign  Policy  Association,  a  non-profit,  non- 
partisan organization  which,  since  1918,  has  been  stimulating 
voluntary  and  constructive  participation  in  world  affairs. 
i^cAlly,  Great  Decisions  is  facilitated  through  the  State 
Coordinator's  office  for  Great  Decisions,  at  the  Division  of 
Continuing  Education. 

Great  Decisions  participants  usually  meet  in  informal 
community  groups  of  between  five  and  fifteen  members,  and 
examine  eight  crucial  issues  in  current  U.S.  foreigh  policy. 
They  assess  background  information,  evaluate  diverse  opinions, 
and  communicate  their  own  informed  opinions  about  the 
directions  of  governmental  action  to  the  State  Department 
and  the  Congress. 

This  year.  Great  Decisions  is  exploring  Western  Europe  in 
transition;  Southern  Africa  and  white  supremacy;  the  Middle 
East;  nuclear  proliferation;  U.S. -Soviet  relations;  China  and 
the  U.S.;  food  and  population;  and  Panama  and  Cuba. 

Tentatively,  discussion  during  1978  will  center  around: 
human  rights  abroad;  the  global  power  balance;  the  changing 
Middle  East;  world  energy;  international  development;  Japan 
and  America;  Canada,  Mexico,  and  the  U.S.;  and  effective 
citizen  impact  on  foreign  policy. 

For  further  information  about  Great  Decisions,  please 
contact  program  coordinator,  Lin  Maria  Riotto,  Great 


Decisions,  Division  of  Continuing  Education,  P.O.  Box  835, 
Amherst  MA  01002. 

Workshops 

Communities  in  Action  workshops  are  designed  to  meet 
some  of  the  training  needs  of  community  organizations.  This 
series  of  short,  intensive  and  inexpensive  workshops  is  intended 
for  board  members,  staff  and  volunteers  of  citizen  councils 
and  non-profit  community  organizations'of  all  types.  Among 
the  topics  included  are  leadership,  decision-making,  organiza- 
tional development,  volunteer  management,  planning  and 
budgeting,  public  relations,  government  and  more.    Instructors 
for  each  of  the  workshops  are  practitioners  with  both  theo- 
retical knowledge  and  practical  experience  in  the  topic  area. 
In  most  cases  workshops  are  three  to  five  hours  in  length 
and  after  just  spending  those  few  hours  in  the  classroom, 
participants  can  return  to  their  organizations  bringing  with 
them  new  skills  and  ideas. 

While  most  workshops  are  held  on  the  University  cam- 
pus, we  are  prepared  to  organize  existing  and  new  training 
workshops  for  individual  organizations  in  their  own  com- 
munities. 

Workshops  to  be  offered  this  fall  may  be  found  on  page 
40  in  the  Credit-Free  Workshop  section  of  this  catalog. 
Participants  may  register  using  the  Credit-Free  Workshop 
registration  form  on  page  25. 
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The  nooks  and  crannies  of  human  experience  are  filled 
with  information;  travel  the  social  and  cultural  landscape 
exploring  the  reasons  behind  a  'way  of  life.' 
Geography  155  meets  Thursday  evenings.  "D"core. 


human  serviices 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  is  planning  to  sponsor 
a  series  of  seminars  and  workshops  designed  for  staff  and  vol- 
unteers in  the  field  of  human  services.  Tentative  topics  in- 
clude:   Management  of  the  Private  Agency;  Legal  Rights  and 
Advocacy;  Seminar  for  Residential  Facility  Staff.  The  program 
is  scheduled  to  begin  Fall  1977.  To  obtain  further  information 
or  offer  program  suggestions,  contact  Barbara  Baker  at  the 
Division  of  Continuing  Education,  University  of  Massachu- 
setts, Amherst  MA  01003. 
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liberal  studies 

The  Liberal  Studies  certificate  program  of  the  Division  of 
Continuing  Education,  University  of  Massachusetts/Amherst, 
offers  a  unique  opportunity  for  adults  to  participate  in  a 
program  of  study  dealing  with  issues  of  contemporary  rele- 
vance drawing  on  the  liberal  and  humane  study  of  our  common 
experience,  arts,  and  sciences.  A  student  in  this  program  will 
participate  in  seminars— lectures  interspersed  with  discussion 
led  by  faculty  who  will  develop  the  broad  inter-relatedness 
of  human  experience.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  prescribed 
course  of  study— ten  such  seminars— students  will  have  met 
the  requirements  for  the  Certificate  of  Liberal  Studies,  and, 
if  they  so  desire,  may  apply  these  academic  credits  toward 
the  requirements  of  the  Bachelor  of  General  Studies  Degree. 
Students  may  also  take  the  seminars  for  enrichment,  whether 
or  not  they  intend  to  apply  the  credits  toward  a  course  of 
study. 

The  Liberal  Studies  Program  is  not  intended  to  train  ex- 
perts in  a  narrow  specialization,  but  to  provide  opportunities 
for  those  who  seek  broad  interdisciplinary  paths  to  knowledge 
and  understanding.   Its  objectives  are  to  expand  awareness  into 
the  past,  the  future,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  contemporary 
West;  it  will  increase  the  participant's  ability  to  discriminate, 
to  analyze  and  to  articulate;  and  it  will  engender  a  sense  of 
values  and  aesthetic  appreciation. 

In  accordance  with  the  program's  objectives,  faculty  from 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Five  Colleges  have 
been  selected  to  develop  seminars  which  offer  intellectual 
breadth  and  general  appeal.  The  four  seminars  to  be  pre- 
sented in  the  Fall  are  the  first  in  a  series  to  be  scheduled  on 
weekends.  They  will  meet  on  Satiirriavs  during  the  University 
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P.O.  Box  835     Amherst  MA  01002    , 

(C^1977  by  Lin  Maria  Riotto 


semester,  for  three  hours  per  meeting.   Courses  offered  as 
part  of  the  Liberal  Studies  certificate  program  carry  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  credit.   For  course  descriptions  see  thi 
Course  Description  section  of  this  catalog;  Liberal  Studies 
courses  are  listed  under  Bachelor  of  General  Studies. 
Students  may  register  using  the  registration  form  included  ii 
this  catalog.   For  additional  information  on  Liberal  Studies, 
contact  Frederick  Robinson,  Division  of  Continuing  Educal 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst  MA  01003^ 


library 


science 


The  Division  of  Continuing  Education,  by  arrangement 
with  the  University  of  Rhode  Island,  offers  Library  Sci- 
ence courses  each  semester  which  ma-    'le  applied  to  a  Uni 
versity  of  Rhode  Island  Master's  degr,     in  Library  Science. 

The  MSLS  degree  reiquires  36  hour    of  credit,  including 
six  hours  of  electives.    Half  of  the  requirements  for  the  de 
gree  may  be  completed  through  extension  before  the  par- 
ticipant continues  in  residence  at  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island's  campus  in  Kingston.    In  order  to  be  eligible  for  thi 
degree  program,  students  must  possess  a  Bachelor's  degree 
from  an  accredited  college  or  university  with  an  average  of 
B  or  better.    It  is  not  necessary  to  be  enrolled  in  the  full 
degree  program  to  receive  credit  for  the  courses,  although 
a  Bachelor's  degree  is  still  required.   Students  who  wish  to 
be  admitted  to  the  degree  program  should  apply  prior  to 
obtaining  12  credits  through  Evening  College. 

Persuiis  interested  in  further  information  about  applica- 
tion procedures  for  the  full  degree  program  should  contact 
the  Dean's  Office,  Graduate  Library  School,  University  of 
Rhode  Island,  74  Lower  College  Road,  Kingston,  R^K 
02881,  telephone  (401)  792-2947.   Registration  for  indi- 
vidual Library  Science  courses  is  done  through  the  Div'sijii 
of  Continuing  Education. 


Fall  1977  Library  Science  Courses* 

Introduction  to  Libraries  and  Librarianship 
CONTED  0500 

Overview  covering  the  language  and  literature  of  librarianship,  the 
history  and  functions  of  libraries,  the  nature  of  various  types  of 
libraries,  the  library  profession,  and  library  operations.    University 
of  Rhode  Island  Credit:  3.   Course  Fee:  $140. 

Library  Administration 
CONTED  0502 

Libraries  and  their  governing  agencies,  scientific  rnanagement  prin- 
ciples, organization  and  operation  of  library  departments,  personnel 
problems  and  procedures,  budget  preparation,  statistics,  and  quarters 
and  planning.    University  of  Rhode  Island  Credit:  3.  Course  Fee:  $140, 


*AII  Library  Science  courses  are  listed  in  the  Schedule  of  Courses 
under  CONTED.    For  registration  purposes,  use  the  Schedule  of 
Courses  for  course  names  and  registration  numbers. 


American  Library  Association  Accreditation  has  been  withdrawn 
from  the  URI  MSLS  Program.  Those  students  enrolled  in  the  pro- 
gram as  of  July  1976  and  who  complete  the  program  by  January 
1978,  will  be  considered  to  have  graduated  from  an  A L A-accredited 
program. 


man^nrat 
cbdopment 


The  School  of  Business  Administration,  in  collaboration 
with  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education,  conducts  seminars, 
workshops,  courses,  and  other  special  format  programs  on 
various  aspects  of  management  education.   Many  topics  are 
offered  under  the  general  areas  of  Management,  Personnel 
Practices,  Labor  Relations,  and  Training  Technology.  Out- 
standing programs  are  given  throughout  the  year  to  rrianagers 
from  business,  industry,  and  non-profit  organizations.   Held 
on  and  off  campus,  programs  are  tailored  to  meet  the  client's 
needs,  with  special  emphasis  given  to  follow-up  procedures. 
Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to:   Carol  B.  MacKnight, 
Management  Development  Programs,  Continuing  Education, 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst  MA  01003. 
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ital  estate 
certificate  program 

The  Real  Estate  Certificate  Program  is  designed  to  provide 
real  estate  personnel  with  the  opportunity  for  personal  growth 
and  career  development.   It  is  structured  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  working  professional  as  weH  as  to  prepare  the  student 
for  a  career  in  real  estate.   Property  owners,  investors,  and 
others  will  also  find  courses  offered  through  this  program  to 
be  of  great  interest. 

Instructors  for  the  Real  Estate  Program  are  experts  in  a 
given  subject.  Areas  of  expertise  include  law,  general  busi- 
ness and  finance,  property  mc«nagement,  communication, 
landscape  architecture,  regional  planning,  solar  energy,  home 
construction  and  design,  appraisal,  and  marketing.  The 
selection  of  faculty  is  based  on  experience  in  the  real  estate 
industry  or  in  related  professions  and  expertise  in  the  class- 
room. 

1  ne  program  is  open  to  the  general  public.  Participants 
may  enroll  in  a  single  class  or  elect  to  pursue  a  full  program 
of  eight  or  more  courses,  thus  qualifying  for  the  Certificate 
in  Real  Estate  Studies. 

To  register  oy  mail  for  Real  Estate  Program  classes  complete 
the  Credit-Free  Workshop  registration  form  on  page  25.   Place 
the  numbers  listed  next  to  Real  Estate  course  titles  in  the 
space  designated  for  workshop;  numbers.  Be  sure  to  include 
the  $5  registration  fee  required  of  Real  Estate  Certificate 
Program  participants.   Mail  registrations  must  be  received  no 
later  than  September  12.  Walk  in  registrations  will  be  accepted 
by  the  Continuing  Education  Records  Office  through  the  first 
day  of  classes. 

Special  seminars  and  workshops  will  be  offered  during  the 
year.   For  inquiries  about  these  workshops  or  suggestions 
for  others,  contact  Carol  B.  MacKnight,  Real  Estate  Program 
Continuing  Education,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Arnherst 
MA  01003. 


plant  et^ineeiiiiig 
practices 

The  Plant  Engineering  Program  is  designed  for  those  new 
to  the  field  and  those  in  the  field  who  wish  to  refresh  anH 
increase  their  knowledge  of  current  practices.  Plant  engineering 
is  a  profession  which  requires  an  understanding  of  and  pro- 
ficiency in  engineering  technologies,  business  economics,  and 
management.  Plant  Engineering  Practices  focuses  on  the 
following  subject  areas:   Electrical  Systems,  Mechanical 
Systems,  Civil  and  Structural,  Maintenance,  Administrative 
and  Supervision,  Environmental  Management,  and  Economics. 
Participants  will  find  this  course  of  study  helpful  in  preparing 
for  the  AIPE  Exam.  This  fall.  Plant  Engineering  Practices 
will  be  given  for  ten  Thursdays,  7-10  p.m.,  September  8-Nov- 
ember  10,  for  3  CEU's  (CEU's  to  be  approved).   Cost  is  $155. 
For  registration  information,  contact  Carol  B.  MacKnight, 
Division  of  Continuing  Education,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst  MA  01003,  545-3410. 


Real  Estate  Fall  Krogram 

Real  Estate  Principles  and  Practices  A100 
SeDtember  21 -December  14 
Wednesday,  7-9:30  p.m.,  SBA  111 

Instructor:   Raymond  W.  J.  Campbell,  MBA,  Associate  Degree  in  Real 
Estate,  Executive  Officer  of  the  Home  Builder's  Association,  Amherst 
Growth  Study  Committee,  Landlord-Tenant  Representative. 
Designed  to  provide  the  student  with  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
the  real  estate  profession.  Topics  discussed  in  this  course  include: 
physical,  legal  and  economic  characteristics  of  real  estate,  general 
business  law,  real  estate  contracts,  brokerage  administration,  land 
development  and  appraising  techniques.  This  course  prepares  students 
for  the  Real  Estate  Salesman's  License.  CEU's:  3.    Fee:  $90. 

Real  Estate  Law   A101 

September  21 -December  14 
Wednesday,  7-9:30  p.m.,  SBA  112 

Instructor:   Mary  A.  Socha,  J.D.,  Partner:    Laming,  Smith,  Auchter, 
Bozenhard,  and  Thompson. 

Provides  basic  knowledge  of  Massachusetts  real  estate  law  and  exa- 
mines legal  difficulties  that  can  arise  in  real  estate  transactions.  Case 
studies  and  practical  applications  of  legal  principles  enhance  problem- 
solving  skills.  Topics  include:  sources  of  real  estate  law,  nature  and 
classes  of  pioperty,  fixtures,  easements,  estate  or  interests  in  real 
property,  acquisitions  or  transfer  of  property,  methods  of  ownership, 
incidents  of  ownership,  contracts,  mortgages  and  trust  deeds,  kens, 
taxes  and  easements,  covenants,  conditions  and  restrictions,  escrows, 
leases  and  landlord-tenant  relationships.  CEU's:  3.    Fee:  $90. 
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Real  Estate  Finance   A102 
September  22-December  15 
Thursday,  7-9:30  p.m.,  SBA  112 

Instructor:   Thomas  G.  Sebastyn,  Senior  Vice  President,  First  National 
Bank  of  Amherst. 

Examines  legal  instruments  for  financing  real  property,  sources  of 
financing,  mortgage-lending  process,  and  financing  characteristics  of 
residential,  multi-family  and  commerlcal  property.   Case  studies  are 
used  to  illustrate  lending  policies,  problems  and  rules  involved  in 
financing  real  property.  CEU's:  3.    Fee:  $90. 

Appraising  Residential  Property  A103 
September  19-December  19 
Monday,  7-9:30  p.m.,  SBA  112 

Instructor:  James  F.  O'Connor,  SRPA,  ASA,  J.  F.  O'Connor  Real 
Estate,  Appraisal,  Market  Analysis.  Consulting. 
Krovides  an  introduction  to  residential  appraisal  for  the  real  estate 
broker,  lender,  builder,  and  assessor.  This  course  will  examine  basic 
theories,  principles  of  real  property  evaluation  and  economic  factors 
affecting  their  value.  The  appraisal  process  and  the  appraisal  report  are 
studied.  Topics  include:  analyses  of  location,  neighborhood  and  site; 
classic  appraisal  approaches,  building  evaluation,  depreciation,  cost 
approach  to  value,  and  market  approach  to  value.  CEU's:  3.  Fee:  $90. 

Basic  House  Construction:  Design  and  Systems  A104 
September  22-December  15 
Thursday,  7-9:30  p.m.,  SBA  1 1 1 

Instructor:  To  be  announced 

Covers  fundamentals  of  residential  construction  with  an  emphasis  on 
energy  conservation  in  new  and  older  buildings.  Other  topics  to  be 
discussed  are  labor  costs,  material  and  equipment  costs,  insurance, 
taxes,  overhead,  profit,  building  codes,  and  property  standards.  Parti 
cipants  will  have  experience  in  construction  cost  estirriating  and  in 
designing  buildings  for  greater  salability.  CEU's:  3.   Fee:  $90. 

Land  Use  and  Environmental  Law   A105 
September  20-December  6 
Tuesday.  7-9  p.m.,  SBA  108 

Instructor:   York  L.  Phillips,  M.U.A.,  Planning  Director,  Northampt 
City  Hall. 

For  owners,  builders,  developers,  town  planners,  lawyers,  and  real  es 
personnel  who  wish  to  gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  regulatory  I 
and  their  ramifications.  The  following  topics  will  be  examined:   zoni 
techniques  and  problems,  subdivision  techniques,  planned  unit  develo 
ment,  phased  development,  fiscal  zoning/sewer  and  water,  land  develo^ 
ment  and  the  environment,  current  regulation  techniques,  exclusionary 
practices,  impact  on  housing  costs,  impact  on  property  rights,  property 
taxes  and  land  use,  local,  state  and  federal  Involvement  in  land  use. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  practical  aspects.  CEU's:  2.  l-ee:  $90. 

Applied  Real  Estate  Math   A106 
September  19-December  19 
Monday,  7-9  p.m.,  SBA  204 

Instructor:  Jean  K.  Gromacki,  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  C.A.G.S.,  Broker,  Gromacki 
Real  Estate  and  Insurance. 

Designed  for  students  who  need  a  better  understanding  of  mathematical 
techniques.  This  course  reviews  fractions  and  decimals,  percentage  and 
straight  line,  interest  and  commission,  millage  and  taxes,  title  and  fire 
insurance,  proration  of  taxes  and  insurance,  square  root  ana  exponents, 
basic  algebra,  capitalization,  closing  statement  and  balance  sheet.  This 
course  will  be  helpful  In  preparing  for  the  real  estate  salesman's  and 
broker's  exam.   CEU's:  2.4.  Fee:  $90. 
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second  bachelcffs 
degree 

In  cooperation  with  the  University  of  IViassachusetts' 
Admissions  Office,  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education  ofl 
a  part-time  program  to  prepare  students  in  a  variety  of  fields 
for  a  second  Bachelor's  degree.  The  purpose  of  the  Second 
Bachelor's  Degree  program  is  to  offer  to  college  graduates  th 
opportunity  to  do  additional  part-time  undergraduate  study 
a  field  unrelated  to  previous  degree  study.  This  part-time  sti 
is  restricted  to  three  courses  or  eleven  credits.  See  Overload 
The  program  serves:    1 )  as  a  route  for  those  students  who  wi 
to  complete  a  prerequisite,  undergraduate  major  in  an  area 
different  from  their  first  Bachelor's  degree  study  in  prepara- 
tion for  graduate  study;  or  2)  as  a  route  for  those  students  v 
do  not  need  to  do  graduate  study  in  order  to  meet  job/caree 
requirements  or  changes,  but  do  require  education. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  must  acqu 
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tcadier  educatioii 


The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  in  cooperation 
with  the  Teacher  Education  Council  (TEC)  of  the  School 
of  Education,  offers  a  program  for  post-baccalaureate  stu- 
dents that  leads  to  teacher  certification  in  elementary  and 
secondary  education.    Most  of  the  Teacher  Education  Pro- 
grams require  a  two  semester  commitment.    Coursework 
is  taken  the  first  semester  and  student  teaching  is  com- 
pleted the  second  semester.    Unfortunately,  we  do  not 
have  a  summer  program  at  this  time.    It  should  be  noted 
that  this  is  not  a  graduate  program.    It  is  designed  only 
for  teacher  certification. 

Teacher  Education  Programs 

Agricultural  Education  Home  Economics 

Amherst  Pelham  Elementary  Human  Services 

Program  Integrated  Day  Model 

Bilingual  Bi-Cultural  International  Education 

Education  Mathematics 

Boston-English  Project  i^^j^j^ 

(Secondary) 
Early  Childhood  Education 


New  Mexico  Cross-Cultural 
Education 


Elementary  Education 

English 

Environmental  Education 

ExplorationsI    (Individually 

Designed  Program) 
Future  Studies 
German 

Admission 


Off-Campus,  England 

Physical  Education 

Russian 

Science 

Social  Studies 

Spanish 

Urban  Education 


In  order  to  enroll  in  any  certification^  program,  all  appli- 
cants must  have  a  bachelor's  degree  and  must  be  selected 
by  the  Coordinator  of  Teacher  Education  as  well  as  by  the 
programs  for  which  they  are  applying.  Applicants  need: 
(1)  a  formal  application  form,  (2)  two  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion, (3)  official  transcripts,  (4)  interview  by  the  Coordinator 
of  Teacher  Education. 

Once  applicants  have  been  formally  accepted  to  specific 
programs  and  have  determined  the  amount  of  course  work 
required  and  student  teaching  site  information,  they  must 
return  to  the  Coordinator  for  finalizing  the  admissions  pro- 
cess and  for  registration  counseling. 

Registration  and  Fees 

Registration  and  fees  are  handled  through  the  Division 
of  Continuing  Education.    The  course  fee  is  $105  per  three- 
credit  course  plus  the  usual  registration  fees.    Students  en- 
rolling in  this  program  will  be  governed  by  the  administra- 
Itive  policies  of  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education;  all 
academic  policies  and  standards  of  the  University  and  the 
School  of  Education  will  apply. 


page  42)  presently  being  offered  through  the  Division's 
Credit-Free  Workshop  Program.  The  staff^ll  also  be  assist- 
ing in-service  teachers  Who  will  be  utilizing  their  community 
as  an  en"ironmental  biology  laboratory. 

Other  activities  of  the  Technical  Guidance  Center  are  worK- 
related  programs  to  be  designed  to  advance  competence  in 
special  areas  of  concern  in  response  to  the  needs  of 
professionals.  Workshops  and  symposia  will  focus  on  timely 
topics  relevant  to  changes  in  environmental  fields. 

The  Technical  Guidance  Center  is  located  at  Hasbrouck 
Building,  University  of  Massachsuetts,  Amherst  MA  01003, 
(413)  545-0347. 


Program  Application 

For  further  information  and  an  application  form  write  to 
Teacher  Education,  Division  of  Continuing  Education, 
Jniversity  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst  MA  01003.  Applica- 
jon  deadline:   April  1  for  fall  semester  and  November  1  for 
pring  semester.   Late  applications  will  be  considered  .on  a 
space-available  basis. 


tedinical  guidaDce 
center 

The  Technical  Guidance  Center  for  Environmental  Quality 
functions  as  an  energy/environmental  outreach  program  pro- 
viding educational  services  and  resources  to  the  general  public. 
Resources,  in  addition  to  staff  services  and  referrals,  include 
a  comprehensive  and  current  collection  of  report|,  periodicals, 
abstract  series,  film  listings  and  directories.  Articles,  newsclips, 
and  other  materials  covering  relevant  subject  areas  are  cata- 
loged for  public  use.  Among  the  Center's  areas  of  interest-are 
environmental  quality,  energy  resources  and  conservation, 
and  land  use,  as  well  as  related  policy,  legislation,  and  regu- 
lations. The  Center  also  prepares  its  own  publications 
including  the  TGC  Bulletin,  a  periodic  newsletter. 

The  Technical  Guidance  Center  has  developed  a  series  of 
intensive  energy  conservation  workshops  for  the  home  owner, 
and  for  persons  in  the  professions  and  trades  whose  decisions 
impact  on  home  energy  conservation.   Energy  conservation 
will  be  a  principal  focus  of  the  Center,  with  workshops  (see 
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The  Credit-Free  Workshop  Program  is  a  series  of  work- 
shops offered  by  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education 
specifically  for  persons  interested  in  expanding  their  skills, 
furthering  their  careers,  improving  their  community  life, 
or  partaking  of  the  expertise  offered  by  others,  usually 
experts  and  teachers  in  their  fields.   The  workshops  are 
for  those  for  whom  academic  credit  is  not  a  priority. 

Admissions 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  has  an  open  ad- 
missions policy  with  regard  to  the  Credit-Free  Workshops 
it  offers.   Interested  persons  may  enroll  for  as  many  work- 
shops as  they  wish  without  concern  for  their  educational 
background. 

Sixty-five  and  Over  Policy 

Persons  aged  65  and  over  may  register,  free  of  charge, 
on  a  space-available  basis,  for  any  Credit-Free  Workshop. 
Please  call  the  Records  Office,  545-3653,  for  further  in- 
formation. 

IVIail  Registration 

To  register  by  mail  complete  the  workshop  registration 
form  included  in  this  publication,  and  mail  by  September 
16  with  full  payment  to: 

Credit-Free  Workshops,  AE77-38      , 
Division  of  Continuing  Education 
P.O.  Box  835 
Amherst  MA  01 002 
Make  checks  payable  to:   Continuing  Education,  AE77-38. 
When  registration  meets  the  minimum  number,  registrants 
will  be  notified  immediately  by  mail  with  a  class  card  which 
includes  notice  of  the  meeting  place.   Mail  registrations  must 
be  postmarked  September  16  at  the  latest. 

In-Person  Registration 

Walk-in  registrations  will  be  accepted  at  any  time  on  a 
space-available  basis.   Come  to  the  Continuing  Education 
Records  Office  located  in  Room  113,  Hasbrouck  Building. 
Office  hours  are: 

Monday-Thursday,  8:30  a.m. -7  p.m. 

Friday,  8:30  a.m. -5  p.m. 

Saturday,  lOa.m.-l  p.m.   (Closed holiday  weekends) 
Enrollment  in  all  workshops  is  limited  to  a  number  that 
is  mahageable  and  acceptable  to  each  instructor,  therefore 
early  registration  is  encouraged.  When  requests  for  a  work- 


shop exceed  the  number  to  be  enrolled,  the  Division  will 
attempt  to  arrange  for  an  additional  section.   Names  of 
registrants  will  be  placed  on  a  waiting  list  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  received. 

Fees 

Credit-Free  Workshops  are  self-funding  and,  in  general, 
fees  have  been  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
contact  hours  which  a  workshop  meets.   In  order  to  make 
each  workshop  self-supporting,  a  minimum  number  of  en- 
rollments is  usually  necessary.    Fees  are  included  in  the  work- 
shop descriptions  beginning  on  page  38. 

Payment 

Full  payment  of  workshop  fees  must  be  made  at  the  time  of 
registration.  This  semester  payment  by  VISA  (BankAmericard) 
or  Mastercharge  is  possible.  To  make  a  credit  card  payment  for 
a  mail  registration  please  complete  the  credit  card  payment 
section  on  the  mail  registration  form.  All  credit  card  identifyin 
numbers  (including  bank  number  for  Mastercharge  cards),  credi 
card  expiration  date  and  credit  card  holder's  signature  must  be 
included. 

Refund  and  Withdrawal 

Full  refund  will  be  made  by  mail  if  a  workshop  is  can- 
celled due  to  underenrollment. 

If  a  student  wishes  to  withdraw  from  a  workshop,  the 
Records  Office  must  be  notified  in  writing  by  mail,  or  in 
person  during  the  regular  office  hours.   Notifying  the  instruc- 
tor or  ceasing  to  attend  class  does  not  constitute  official 
withdrawal.  There  will  be  an  80%  refund  for  official  with- 
drawal after  the  first  workshop  meeting  and  before  the 
second  meeting.  There  will  be  a  60%  refund  after  the 
second  workshop  meeting,  and  before  the  third.  After  the 
third  workshop  meeting,  there  will  be  no  refund. 

Refund  Schedule 

After: 

First  meeting  80% 
Second  meeting  60% 
Third  meeting        NO  REFUND 

Exceptions 

There  are  NO  REFUNDS  for  workshops  with  schedules 
covering  less  than  three  weeks  unless  withdrawal  is  effected 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  workshop.   In  cases  of  with- 
drawal prior  to  the  beginning  of  a  workshop,  a  full  refund 


will  be  processed  once  the  Records  Office  is  notified  in 
writing  or  in  person. 

Other  Important  Information 

Cancellations 

It  sometimes  becomes  necessary  for  the  Division  to  cancel, 
postpone  or  combine  workshops  or  to  change  instructors. 
Changes  are  usually  kept  to  a  minimum. 

Weather  cancellations  are  announced  over  local  radio 
stations. 

Workshop  Locations 

Most  workshops  will  take  place  in  Amherst.    Exact  loca- 
tions will  be  announced  by  mail  once  students  have  registered. 

Reading  Material  ' 

Reading  material  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
instructor  on  the  first  night  of  the  workshop.   Required  books 
may  be  obtained  at  the  University  Textbook  Annex;  for  hours, 
see  Textboolcs  in  this  catalog. 

Supplies/Expenses 

Some  workshops  require  supplies  which  are  to  be  paid  for 
by  each  participant  if  he  or  she  chooses  to  have  them.  The 
estimated  cost  of  these  supplies  is  listed  at  the  end  of  the 
workshop  descriotion.  Since  expense  money  is  estimated  and 


optional,  it  is  not  to  be  included  in  workshop  and  registration 
fees,  and  students  should  not  pre-pay. 

Parking 

After  6  p.m.,  there  are  no  parking  restrictions  in  legal 
parking  places.  ' 


Credit- Free 

Workshop  Calendar 

July  5-Sepi 

.  16 

Mail  Regislration 

After  Sept 

16 

Wall<-ln  Registration 
(space-available  basis) 

Monday 

Sept.  26 

Workshops  begin  (unless 
otherwise  noted  in  the 
worl<shop  description) 

Monday 

Oct.  10 

Holiday  (Columbus  Day) 

Friday 

Nov.  1 1 

Holiday  1  Veteran's  Day) 

Tuesday 

Nov.  1 5 

Friday  workshop  scheduie 
will  be  followed  (Tuesday 
workshops  do  not  meet) 

Saturday 

Nov.  19 

Thanksgiving  holiday  week 
begins  after  last  class 

Monday 

Nov.  28 

Workshops  resume 

Tuesday 

Dec.  13 

Workshops  end  (workshop 
schedules  vary— consult 
workshop  descriotion) 

SCHEDULE  CF  m)RKaC«^ 


MONDAY 

Conversational  English  for  Foreign  Students 

Conversational  French     ' 

Drav^ring:   Basic 

Fat  Facts  (and  Thin  Theories) 

Folk  Guitar:   Basic 

Landscaping 

Living  Through  a  Divorce 

Operalogue 

Science  Fiction:    Mystical  Literature 

Sign  Language  &  Finger  Spelling:    Beginning 

Silk  Screen  &  Fabric  Printing 

Tropical  Plant  Families  and  Their  Culture 

TUESDAY 

Alternative  Energy:    Methane  Gas 

American  Sign  Language:   Advanced 

Animal  Management 

Art  of  French  Food 

Basic  News/Public  Affairs  Photography 

Clowning  &  Mime 

Creative  Elementary  Teaching 

Designing  Your  Own  Solar  Greenhouse 

Dream  Interpretation 

Fiddle  Workshop 

Film  Making:   Basic 

Fitness  for  Living 

Gobblers  of  Dregs:   Ch'an/Zen  Enigmas 

Hatha  Yoga:    Intermediate 

Hula  Dancing 

Instrumental  Improvisation 

Jazz/Rock  Guitar:   Basic 

Kundalini  Yoga 

Natural  Food  and  Macrobiotic  Cooking 

Oriental  Palm  &  Face  Reading 

Patchwork 

Print  Collecting 

Real  Estate  ' 

Self  Defeat  &  Self  Realization 

Siddha  Yoga/Meditation 

Special  Education/Para-professional  Training 

Tap  Dancing:   Advanced 

Veaving 


WEDNESDAY 

Advertising  for  Results 

Astrology:    Introduction 

Ballroom  Dancing 

Cartoon  Art 

Energy  Conservation  at  Home 

Eurythmics 

Figure  Drawing  for  Beginners 

Fund  Raising  for  Community  Organizations 

Getting  Along  In  German 

Hatha  Yoga:   Beginning 

Issues  in  Career  Decision  Making 

Introductory  Raxes 

Jazz/Rock  Guitar:    Intermediate 

Math  Learning  Skills 

Photography:   Basic 

Poetry  Out  Loud 

Self  or  No-Self 

Shiatsu  (Acupuncture)  Massage:    Intro 

Studio  Painting 

Swedish  for  the  Traveler 

Tap  Dancing:    Beginning 

Upholstery 

Value  Exploration  and  Clarification 

THURSDAY 

Ballet:    Beginning 

35mm  Camera  Workshop 

Colonial  Restoration/Interior  Decorating  Ideas 

Cosmic  Metaphor 

Creative  Poetry  Workshop 

Draft  Horse  Management 

Logic  of  Poetry 

Photography  for  Personal  Growth 

Preview  for  the  French  Traveler 

Pure  Lands  &  Utopias 

Select/Manage  the  Small  Apt  House 

Shiatsu  (Acupuncture)  Massage:    Intermed 

Storytelling 

FRIDAY 

Tibetan  Book  of  the  Dead 


SATURDAY 

Design:   Basic 
Living  With  Your  Teenager 
Mother  &  Child  Workshop 
Tantric  Meditation 
Writing  for  Self  Enrichment 

MONDAY/TUESDAY 

Freeing  the  Natural  Voice 

MONDAY/WEDNESDAY 

Creative  Movement 

Dance  Exercise 

Modern  Dance:    Beginning 

TUESDAY/THURSDAY 

Elementary  Thai 

Jazz  Dance:   Beginning 

ODD  SCHEDULES-SEE  INDIVIDUAL 
WORKSHOP  DESCRIPTION 

Burnout  Syndrome 

Can't  Fight  City  Hall? 

Citizen  Involvement 

County  Government 

County  Jail-Out  of  Sight? 

Decision  Making 

Designing  a  Media  Campaign 

Estate  Planning 

Gravestone  Rubbing 

Heating  Efficiently  with  Oil 

Home  Weatherization 

Job  Interviewing  Skills 

Leadership/Membership 

Matting  and  Mounting  Fine  Art  Work 

Recruitment  of  Volunteers 

Resume  Writing 

Rock  Climbing:    Introduction 

Self  Management  for  Decision  Makers 

Situational  Leadership 

Snowplower's  Approach  to  Fund  Raising 

Supplementary  Heating  Systems  for  the  Home 

Where's  the  Action?    It's  in  Your  Town 

Women  in  Politics 
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ARTS  &  CRAFTS  AND  SPECIAL  SKI  LLS 

THE  ART  OF  FRENCH  FOOD      Deborah  Bargy     HOOT/ 
Sec.  I     Wednesday,  7-8:30  p.m.,  5  weeks,  begins  September  28,  $21. 
In  France,  cooking,  eating  and  enjoying  food  are  central  activities 
of  everyday  living.   Instructor  demonstrates  the  preparation  of  simple 
inexpensive  gourmet  dishes.  Group  explores  French  attitudes  to  cook- 
ing and  eating,  the  use  of  wines,  typical  French  menus,  and  the 
French  philosophy  behind  the  enjoyment  of  food.  Selection  of  a 
dish  from  each  category:   hors  d'ouvres,  entrees,  cheeses,  salads,  and 
desserts. 


A  BUSY  PERSON'S  APPROACH  TO  PATCHWORK 
Victoria  Olivo     H002 

Sec.  I     Tuesday,  7-9  p.m.,  3  weeks,  begins  September  27,  $17. 
The  use  of  patchwork  in  making  quick,  inexpensive  changes  in  one's 
home  and  clothing  in  minimum  amount  of  time.   Includes  patchwork 
quilts  that  can  be  sewn  in  two  weeks;  pillows,  pot  holders,  samplers, 
and  other  small  color  spots  for  the  home;  and  application  of  calico 
on  clothing  using  recycled  materials  such  as  denim.   Knowledge  of 
sewing  machine  necessary. 

CARTOON  ART      Brian  Turner     H003 

Sec.  I     Wednesday,  7-10 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  28,  $65. 
Development  of  style  and  technique  in  graphics  and  story-telling 
in  comics  and  cartooning.   Differences  explained  among  political,  un- 
derground, gag,  parody,  and  strip.   Includes  history  and  recent 
technical  artistic  developments.   Use  of  tools,  marketing,  with 
some  attention  to  animation  and  children's  bhokJIIustration  as  re- 
quested by  participants.  Art  equipment  costs  vary. 


CLOWNING  AND  MIME      Instructor  To  be  announced      H004 
Sec.  I      Tuesday,  7-9:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  27,  $55. 
DeveloDS  the  technical  skills  of  communicating  without  words, 
comic  conventions,  basic  tumbling,  clown  maKe-up  and  costume,  con- 
struction of  simple  props.   Explores  through  improvisation  each  stu- 
dent's own  clown  character.   Presents  a  show  of  short  clown  scenarios 
based  on  both  traditional  forms  and  class  improvisation.   Includes 
lecture  on  the  role  of  clowns  in  different  cultures  throughout  history. 
(Expenses:   $5  for  make-up,  props.) 


COLONIAL  RESTORATION  AND  INTERIOR  DECORATING 

IDEAS      Stephen  and  Victoria  Olivo      H005 
Sec.  I      Thursday,  6:30-8:30  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  29,  $45. 
Restoration  and  interior  decorating  with  a  personal  emphasis.  The 
why's,  how's,  and  what's  of  recreating  the  look  of  colonial  times  in 
a  workable,  modern  lifestyle.   Field  trips  to  homes  restored  by  the 
instructors  achieve  a  closer  look  at  reasonably  authentic  and  afford- 
able restoration.  Students  learn  the  key  to  imaginative  but  simple 
Early  American  decorating,  and  the  textures,  moods,  and  settings  of 
Colonial  New  England. 


DESIGN:   BASIC      Susan  Friedman     H006 
Sec.  I     Saturday,  9-1 2  noon,  10  weeks,  begins  October  1,  $66. 
Clarifies  materials  and  technique,  along  with  a  series  of  2D/3D 
problems.  Includes  personal  interpretation,  components  of  design, 
motion,  weight,  rhythm,  color,  texture.  (Expenses:  $10-$20.) 


DRAWING:  BASIC      Susan  Friedman     H007 

Sec.  I     Thursday,  7-10  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  29,  $66'. 

Incorporates  the  balance  of  basic  drawing  with  independent  experi- 
mentation, including  materials  and  technique  such  as  silverpoint, 
graphic  rendering,  perspective  2D/3D,  conte  crayon  and  ink, 
(Expenses:  $10-$20.) 

FIGURE  DRAWING  FOR  BEGINNERS      Betsy  Morris     H008 
Sec.  I     Wednesday,  7-9  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  28,  $46. 

Figure  drawing  techniques  and  aesthetics.   Includes  proportion,  fore- 
shortening, line  rendering  and  modeling.  Use  of  the  model  includes 
conventional  portraiture  as  well  as  more  abstract  and  conceptual 
approaches  to  human  form.  No  drawing  experience.necessary. 
Suggested  materials  are  charcoal,  pen,  inkwash,  and  soft  pastels. 


GRAVESTONE  RUBBING      Melvin  Williams     H009 

Sec.  I     Saturday,  October  1,  9-4  p.m.,  $19. 

Morning  session:   slide  illustrated  discussion  of  artistic  and  historical 
attractions  in  early  New  England  graveyards.  Afternoon  session: 
guided  practice  in  making  gravestone  rubbings,  using  both  oil  and 
wax  techniques.   (Expenses:   $5.) 


MOUNTING  AND  MATTING  FINE  ART  WORK      Batsy  Morris 

H010 
Sec.  I     Saturday,  October  1,  9:30-10:30  a.m.;  October  8,  9:30- 

11 :30a.m.,  $11. 

The  presenting  of  fine  art  work  from  selecting  the  tools  and  materials 
to  cutting  and  assembling  the  finished  piece.  Participants  hear  lectur 
demonstration  at  first  meeting;  prepare  art  mat  or  mount  at  second 
meeting.  Art  work  to  be  matted  or  mounted  by  particpants  may  be 
drawings,  prints,  watercolors  and  photographs.  (Expenses:  $4.) 


PRINT  COLLECTION  AND  APPRECIATION      Leslie  Kramer     Hdl 
Sec.  I     Tuesday,  7-9  p.m.,  8  weeks,  begins  September  27,  $37. 
For  those  who  would  like  to  col'  ct  art  on  a  modest  budget. 
Lecture  discussions  on  what  to  look  for  when  buying  an  original  prin(| 
Visits  to  a  local  museum  or  gallery  uncover  the  range  of  artwork  in 
this  area.  Topics  covered  include  the  difference  between  etching, 
lithography  and  serigraphy;  what  determines  the  value  of  an  original 
print;  and  care  and  display.  Two  field  trip>s  to  be  arranged. 
Recommended  reading:   Z\qros%er,A  Guide  to  the  Collecting  and 
Care  of  Original  Prints. 


SILK  SCREEN  FABRIC  PRINTING      Jennifer  French     H012 
Sec.  I     Monday,  7-10  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  26,  $65. 
Focuses  on  basic  techniques  of  silk  screen  fabric  printing,  including 
fundamentals  of  designing  fabric  repeats  and  several  screen  blockout 
methods  of  printing.   Covers  the  use  of  inks,  fixing  methods,  and 
fabrics.  Students  construct  screens  and  have  the  opportunity  to 
print  fabric  on  a  ten  yard  table.  Takes  place  in  Sunderland;  exact 
location  to  be  announced.   (Expenses:   $25.) 

STUDIO  PAINTING      Linda  Forte     H013 

Sec.  I     Wednesday,  7-10  p.m..  10  weeks,  begins  September  28,  $65. 
Basic  studio  in  which  students  of  any  level  or  approach  will  receive 
individualized  instruction.   Analyzes  what  makes  a  successful  paint- 
ing from  traditional  to  contemporary.   Beginners  and  advanced 
students  mix  well  in  this  class.   Instructor  has  elementary  knowledge 
of  sign  language  and  deaf  students  are  welcome. 

UPHOLSTERY      Walter  Rupp     H014 

Sec.  I     Wednesday,  6:30-9:30  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  28, 

$65. 
Students  learn  step  by  step  reupholstering  procedure  of  typical  piece 
of  furniture.  Demonstrations  enable  students  to  work  independently. 
Questions  and  problems  handled  on  an  individual  basis.   (Expenses: 
$10) 

I 
WEAVING      MaryCanner     H015  | 

Sec.  I     Tuesday,  7-10  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  27,  $66. 
An  open  workshop  using  individualized  instruction  to  support  begin- 
ning and  intermediate  students  in  their  pursuit  of  the  technical  and 
creative  aspects  of  weaving.  Students  may  work  on  4-harness  frame 
looms  constructed  in  class  or  4-harness  floor  looms  available  on  a 
rental  basis.   Emphasis  on  both  mastery  of  technical  skills  and  explora- 
tion of  the  creative  possibilities  of  weaving.   (Expenses:  $10-$15.) 


PURE  LANDS  AND  UTOPIAS:   BUDDHISM  AND  SOCIAL 
CHANGE       Robert  A.  F.Thurman      H105 

Sec.  I      Thursday,  6:30-9:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September 
29,  $60. 

The  workshop  will  concentrate  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Utopian 
imagination,  drawing  inspiration  from  the  visionary  literature  of 
the  Mahayana,  and  reinforcing  these  air-castles  with  penetrating 
critical  analysis  of  transitional  obstacles  and  strategies.  Readings 
will  include  the  Vimilakirti  Sutra  and  the  Sukhavati  Vyuha  in 
juxtaposition  with  related  Western  descriptions  of  paradise  and 
Utopia. 

SCIENCE  FICTION:   A  MYSTICAL  LITERATURE 
Les  Perelman      H106 

Sec.  I     Monday,  6:30-9:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  26, 
$60. 

Science  Fiction  as  a  literary  genre  began,  to  some  extent,  as 
speculations  on  the  future  technology  of  human  society.   As  the 
genre  developed,  new  writers  expanded  its  scope  to  include  not 
only  speculations  on  technology  but  on  human  consciousness  as 
well.   In  the  past  20  years  many  Science  Fiction  "classics"  have 
been  written  which  draw  their  metaphysical  perspective  from 
various  mystical  traditions.   Readings  will  include  The  Left  Hand 
of  Darkness,  Lord  of  Light,  Dune,  Behold  the  Man,  and  excerpts 
from  Buddhist,  Hindu,  Sufi,  Taoist,  and  Christian  texts. 

SELF  OR  NO-SELF:   A  MODERN  PSYCHOLOGICAL  APPROACH 

Richard  P.  Taupier      H107 
Sec.  I     Wednesday,  6-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  28,  $60. 
Realization  of  selflessness,  impermanence,  and  relativity  is  impor- 
tant to  the  modern  psychological  approach.  This  workshop 
examines  and  applies  these  aspects  of  human  development  through 
both  individual  and  group  work,  building  upon  the  Buddhist 
teachings  concerning  these  elements  of  enlightened  awareness. 


ARTS  EXTENSION  SERVICE 

The  Arts  Extension  Service  is  a  community  development  program 
which  works  to  meet  the  needs  of  continuing  education  in  the  arts. 


and  advising  services,  workshops,  booking  services,  information 
and  self-help  publications,  and  other  educational  programs. 
Call  AES  at  545-2013  for  more  information  about  fall  events  and 
programs. 


BUDDHIST  STUDIES 

Juddhist  studies  are  offered  by  the  American  Institute  of  ouaanist 
ktudies,  in  cooperation  with  the  Asian  Studies  Program  at 
|:he  University  of  Massachusetts.  The  AIBS  is  a  non-profit  educa- 
ional  institution  engaged  in  research,  translation,  and  education  in 
n  effort  to  introduce  the  profound  achievements  of  the  Buddhist 
raditions  in  to  the  American  cultural  setting.    Further  information 
oncerning  these  workshops  is  available  by  calling  the  AIBS  at 
413)256-0281. 
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iOBBLERS  OF  THE  DREGS:   CH'AN/ZEN  ENIGMAS 

Thomas  Cleary     H104 
'ec.  /      Tuesday,  6:30-9:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  27, 

$60. 

his  workshop  will  focus  on  ten  famous  "cases"  (Kung  an  or 
'.o'an)  from  the  Ch'an/Zen  tradition  starting  with  Huang  Po's 
Timortal  "Gobblers  of  Dregs"  (case  1 1  of  the  Blue  Cliff  Record). 
tarting  from  the  terse  record  of  the  actual  sayings  and  doings 
f  the  ancient  masters,  our  contemplations  will  extend  out- 
fflrd  into  aesthetic,  psychological,  and  social  dimensions  of 
ally  enlightenment,  encompassing  particular  historical  realities 
f  ancient  China  and  Japan  and  universal  problems  and  possi- 
ilities  of  Today. 


TANTRIC  MEDITATION      John  Reynolds     H108 

Sec.  I     Saturday,  9-12 a.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  October  1,  $60. 

An  introduction  to  some  of  the  meditational  disciplines  of  the 

Tibetan  Buddhist  schools,  with  emphasis  on  the 

Rnin-ma  and  Bkar  brgyud  traditions.   Selected  translations 

by  the  instructor,  done  during  extensive  field  work  in  India, 

will  be  used  as  guides.  The  place  of  mantra,  mandala,  ritual 

and  visualization  techniques  will  be  given  and  personal  instruction 

in  some  of  the  basic  bractices  will  be  given. 

THE  TIBETAN  BOOK  OF  I  HE  DEAD      John  Reynolds      H109 

Sec.  I      Friday,  6-8  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  30,  $40. 
This  workshop  will  involve  a  detailed  study  of  the  Bardo  Teodol, 
or  Tibetan  Book  of  the  Dead.  The  origin  and  meaning  of  the 
symbolism  implied  in  the  Book  of  the  Dead  will.be  discussed  from 
the  perspective  of  modern  depth  psychology.   Comparisons  will 
be  made  with  the  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead  and  certain 
Christian  and  Zoroastrian  escatologies  as  well  as  modern  occult 
and  theosophical  literature  dealing  with  the  after  death  experi- 
ence.  Possible  field  trip  to  Buddhist  monastic  community  to  be 
scheduled  at  students' convenience. 


Communities  In 

Actian 


Now  there's  help  Tor  community  groups  needing 
a  hand  in  organizing  themselves  into  a  responsive, 
effective  unit.  A  series  of  workshops  beginning 
on  the  next  page  can  get  your  act  together,  from 
recruiting  volunteers  to  fund  raising! 
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BUSINESS 

ADVERTISING  FOR  RESULTS      Duncan  Fraser     H016 
Sec.  I     Wednesday,  7-10  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  28,  $65. 
For  those  in  business  for  themselves,  those  working  for  others  whose 
duties  include  writing  and  placing  ads,  and  those  who  wish  to  examine 
careers  in  advertising,  explores  successful  advertising  techniques  and 
consumer  behavior.   Covers  variety  of  business  needs  and  how  to  plan, 
budget  and  create  effective  and  diverse  advertising  for  print,  broad- 
cast and  direct  mail.  Students  write,  design  and  critique  ads. 


ESTATE  PLANM1NG      Denfs  Shine     H017 

Sec.  I     Thursday,  6:30-9:30 p.m.,  4  weeks,  begins  October  6,  $29. 

Wills,  joint  ownership,  probate  procedures,  intestacy  laws,  trusts,  gifts', 
insurance  and  taxes  are  considered.   Presents  in  a  comprehensible  form 
various  ways  of  accomplishing  estate  planning  objectives  within  the 
framework  of  current  laws. 


INTRODUCTORY  TAXES:   INDIVIDUAL,  PARTNERSHIP, 

CORPORATION      Mark  Toso      H114 
Sec.  I     Wednesday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  28,  $46. 
The  preparation  of  the  individual  tax  form  (1040)  and  most 
relevant  supplementary  forms;  Schedules  A  &  B,  C,  D,  &  E;  Form 
2108  (Business  Expenses);  Form  3108  (Moving  Expenses);  etc. 
Discussions  will  center  around  the  most  common  tax  problems, 
however,  participants  may  select  specific  areas  to  be  discussed. 
The  preparation  of  partnership  and  corporate  tax  returns  depend 
on  the  interest  of  participants. 


REVIEW  FOR  MASSACHUSETTS  REAL  ESTATE  LICENSE 

EXAMINATION      David  Ryan     H018 
Sec.  I     Tuesday,  7-10  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  27,  $75. 
Basic  knowledge  and  practices  in  real  estate.  Terms,  instruments, 
and  relationships,  both  legal  and  financial,  are  stressed  in  an  analysis 
of  real  property  brokerage,  valuation  and  financing.   Provides  a 
base  from  which  the  student  can  explore  specialized  areas  of  real 
estate  and  is  an  excellent  preparation  for  the  Massachusetts  Real 
Estate  t-icense  examination.  Textbook  may  be  purchased  the 
first  evening  of  class  for  $1 5. 

This  workshop  has  been  approved  for  3  CEU's  which  will  be  awaraev 
to  all  participants  attending  all  sessions  (30  reauired  contact  hours.) 

The  CEU  is  designed  tor  m-service  professionals  and  non-professionals 
who  want  to  maintain  a  record  of  their  participation  in  approvad, 
non-credit  continuing  education  programs.   For  a  more  complete 
description  of  CEU's,  see  Continuing  Education  Unit  under  Program 

Alternatives. 


SELECTING  AND  MANAGING  THE  SMALL  APARTMENT  HOUSE 

David  Ryan      H019 
Sec.  I      Thursday,  7-9:30 p.m.,  4  weeks,  begins  September  29,  $35. 
A  Real  Estate  investment  workshop  for  the  novice.   Covers  analyzing 
investment  alternatives,  buving  and  financing  property,  and  property 
management. 
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COMMUNITIES  IN  ACTION 


Communities  in  Action  is  a  program  designed  to  meet  some  of  the 
training  needs  of  community  organizations.  The  following  series  of 
workshops  is  intended  for  board  members,  staff  and  volunteers  of 
citizen  councils,  and  non-profit  community  organizations  of  all 
types.   Instructors  for  each  of  the  workshops  are  practitioners  with 
both  theoretical  knowledge  and  practical  experience  in  the  topic  area. 
Workshops  designated  with  an  asterisk  are  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the 
Citizen  Involvement  Training  Project,  and  funded  by  the  VJ.  K. 
Kellogg  Foundation. 

Communities  in  Action  and  other  training  workshops  can  be 
offered  by  your  organization  in  your  own  community.   For  informa- 
tion, please  contact  Stan  Rosenberg,  (413)  545-3420. 


THE  BURNOUT  SYNDROME/STAFF  SURVIVAL  IN  ALTER- 
NATIVE AGENCIES      Stephen  Bloomfield  and  Gary  Ransom 
H020 

Sec.  I     Thursday,  October  13  and  27.  7-10  p.m.,  $1Z 

"Burnout"  is  the  physical  and/or  emotional  exhaustion  common 
to  staff  of  alternative  institutions.  The  "burnout  syndrome"  Is 
an  identifiable  state,  and  can  be  prevented.  Covers  early  identi- 
fication of  the  problem,  personal-  and  job-related  issues  that  are 
causative,  and  specific  prevention  and  treatment.  Three  hours  of 
homework  required  between  sessions. 

•CITIZEN  INVOLVEMENT:'  IT'S  HOW  YOU  PLAY  THE  GAME 
THAT  COUNTS      Duane  Dale     H021 

Sec.  I     Tuesday,  October  18  and  25,  7-10  p.m.,  $11. 
For  members  of  citizen  boards  and  grass  roots  groups,  as  well  as  con- 
cerned individuals.  There's  nothing  wrong  with  trying  to  "win"— 
that's  what  brings  most  citizens  out  into  the  arena  of  public  involve- 
ment. Workshop  provides  a  chance  to  look  at  the  various  ways  to 
play  the  game— options  ranging  through  mass  meetings  to  research 
teams  and  advisory  boards.  Includes  role  playing  a  strategy  session 
for  a  new  project  as  a  way  to  exchange  insights  about  the  pros  and 
cons  of  different  formats.  Participants  will  judge  whether  their 
current  strategies  are  appropriate  and,  if  not,  how  they  could  change 
the  rules  so  that  they  have  a  chance  to  win. 

DECISIONMAKING      John  Beck     H022 
Sec.  I     Monday,  November  14  and  28,  7-10  p.m.,  $11. 
How  do  groups  make  decisions?  What  is  your  role  in  getting  deci- 
sions made?  Learn  about  different  types  of  decisions,  how  to  make 
them  and  when  to  use  them.  Focus  on  Vroom's  decision-making 
model. 

•DESIGNING  A  MEDIA  CAMPAIGN  AND  PUBLIC  COMMUNICA- 
TION STRATEGIES      Roberta  Gordon     H023 
Sec.  I     Tuesday,  October  4  and  1 1,  7-10  p.m.,  $1 1. 
During  six  hours,  participants  design  and  implement  a  full-scale  pub- 
lic information  campaign  for  print  and  electronic  media,  including 
writing  press  releases,  public  service  announcements,  calendar  list- 
ings, feature  articles,  arranging  for  TV  and  radio  talk  shows  and 
exploring  alternative  methods  of  public  information  dissemination. 
Includes  information  concerning  formats,  Massachusetts  news 
sources,  how  to  approach  the  press,  and  tape  dempnstration/ 

lecture  ^ —  :_ti..«_-.i™»-j ---■ 


The  play's  the  thing,  but  with  music— 
magnifico!  Treat  yourself  to  an  inspirational 
look  at  opera  in  Operalogue:  An  Exploration 
of  Selected  Works  of  the  Lyric  Theatre. 

It's  described  on  page  47. 


FUND  RAISING  FOR  THE  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION 

Fritz  M.  Heinemann     H024 
Sec.  I     Wednesday,  6:30-9:30  p.m..  10  weeks,  begins  September  28. 
$65. 

Develops  a  basic  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  methodology 
and  rationale  for  community  fund  raising  techniques.   Examines  the 
tools  available  for  fund  raising  projects  and  allows  for  group  partici- 
pation in  simulated  community  problemsituations  that  may  arise 
in  the  areas  of  community  organization  and  recruitment  of  volun- 
teers. For  those  working  in  non-profit  community  agencies  and  those 
involved  in  the  arts,  sciences  and  the  social  services. 

•LEAOERSHIPVMEMBERSHIP:   UNDERSTANDING  YOUR 
GRni  iti-s  PROCESS      Rpbwt  Biagi     H02S' 

Sec.  I     Wednesday.  October  5,  7-10  p.m.,  $8. 
Most  community  groups  have  experienced  the  frustration  of  con- 
ducting meetings  which  don't  succeed.  Covers  some  of  the  basic 
group  process  exercises  designed  to  increase  effectiveness  in  and 
out  of  meetings  by  building  a  cohesive  group.  Topics  are:   building 
and  blocking,  the  group,  group  needs,  nonverbal  communication, 
and  functional  group  behavior. 


RECRUITMENT  OF  THE  VOLUNTEER      Anne  Lachs     H026 
Sec.  I      Tuesday,  October^.  7-10p.rr}.,  $8. 

A  review  of  the  methodology  and  motivational  dynamics  of  volunteer 
recruitment.  Why  do  people  volunteer?  What  are  their  needs?   How 
can  we  link  personal  motivation  to  organizational  goals? 

SITUATIONAL  LEADERSHIP      John  Beck      H027 

Sec.  I     Mnndav.  October  17,  24  and  31 ,  7-10 p.m.,  $14. 

Each  of  us  is  a  leader  at  times.   This  three-evening  workshop  uses 

case  studies  and  life  situations  to  explore  leadership.   Learn  how 

to  analyze  and  diagnose  situations  and  then  determine  the  most 

effective  leadership  styles  for  the  situations.   Learn  how  you  behave 

as  a  leader. 

•THE  SNOWPLOWER'S  APPROACH  TO  FUND  RAISING  AND 
SOCIAL  CHANGE      Nancy  Mitiguy  and  Greg  Speeter     H028 
Sec.  I      Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  September  27  and  28,  7- 10  p.m., 

$11. 
Analyzes  the  politics  and  economics  of  traditional  approaches  to 
fund  raising,  and  explores  a  series  of  alternative  approaches  organizers 
and  social  change  agents  can  develop  to  work  toward  the  solution  of 
political,  social  and  economic  problems.  The  first  session  analyzes 
the  nature  of  economic  problems,  particularly  of  low  income  neigh- 
borhoods.  Following  a  break  for  tea  and  scones,  participants 
look  at  the  functions  and  impacts  of  traditional  funding  approaches, 
foundations,  corporations  and  governments.   The  second  session 
explores  the  successes,  failures  and  "how  to's"  of  alternative 
economic  projects,  such  as  neighborhood  production,  neighbor- 
hood control  of  energy,  land  trusts,  community  banks,  co-ops. 


DANCE  AND  MOVEMENT 

3ALLET:   BEGINNING      Ellen  Inkellis     H029  ' 

Jec.  /     Tuesday  and  Thursday,  7:30-9  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins 

September  27,  $65. 
Designed  for  the  interested  person  who  has  had  little  or  no  dance 
ixperience  but  lots  of  enthusiasm.   Depending  on  the  level  of  students, 
)ffers  the  basics  of  ballet  at  a  speed  comfortable  for    'I,  yet 
irepares  students  to  go  on  in  ballet  if  they  wish.   Co.isistent  attend- 
nce  encouraged. 

ALLROOM  DANCING      Carolyn  Nims     H030 
ec.  I     Wednesday.  7-8 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  28,  $25. 
overs  fundamental' steps  of  ballroom  dancing,  including  fox  trot, 
Itz,  polka,  rhumba,  tango,  cha  cha,  hustle  and  disco.   Classes  are 
aen  to  beginners  and  intermediate  students  who  wish  to  learn  or 
!view  ballroom  dancing  on  a  basic  level  in  preparation  for  more 
Jvanced  work. 


REATIVE  MOVEMENT      Deborah  Waldron      H031 
X.  I     /[Monday  and  Wednesday,  7-8:30  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins 
September  26,  $66. 

jjdes  the  student  into  intelligent  and  sensual  appreciation  of  the 
iman  body  in  motion.   Utilizes  movement  techniques  from  ballet, 
odern,  and  jazz  dance;  familiarizes  the  student  with  the  structural 
notional,  and  physiological  aspects  of  the  movement  of  the  human 
idy.   Begins  with  a  structured  technical  warm-up  designed  to  stretch, 
lax,  tone-up,  and  rehabilitate  specific  muscle  groups  and  evolves 
to  a  non-traditional  unstructured  potpourri  of  improvisation, 
nee  therapy,  relaxation  exercises,  and  Esalen  massage.   Consistent 
tendance  is  encouraged. 


ho» 


VNCE  EXERCISE      Ellen  Inkellis     H032 
:.  /     Monday  and  Wednesday,  8-9:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins 
September  26,  $66. 

signed  for  the  individual  who  seeks  a  less  structured  environment 
'Sn  a  dance  class;   emphasis  on  dance  as  a  form  of  exercise  rather 
in  a  performing  art.   All  kinds  of  exercises  to  correct  and  to 
ease  tension.   Requires  enthusiasm  and  an  enjoyment  of  getting 
tl  staying  in  shape.   Consistent  attendance  encouraged. 


EURHYTHMICS      Yosef  Oxenhandler      H033 

Sec.  I     Wednesday,  7:30-9  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  28,  $35. 
Basic  Eurhythmies  for  theater,  music,  or  dance  oeople.  A  science 
developed  by  Jacques  Dalcrose  that  explores  inner  rhythm  and  coordi- 
nation with  respect  to  a  given  space.   Offered  at  major  conservatories 
and  theater  schools  to  isolate  and  develop  the  elements  common  to 
dance,  music,  and  theater.   No  previous  experience  necessary.  Tights 
or  loose-fitting  clothes  should  be  worn;  drums  provided. 

HULA     ANCING      Lynn  Nakkim     H034 

Sec.  I     A/tondav.  7-9:30 p.m.,  6  weeks,  begins  September  26,  $36. 

Introduces  the  fundamental  steps  and  hand  motions  of  the  hula,  and 
includes  at  least  two  dances.  Students  become  acquainted  with  the 
traditional  hula  apparel,  learn  how  to  make  a  flower  lei,  and  other 
hawaiiana. 


PC^itical 
Educatkxi 

Unravel  the  mysteries  of  politics  in  a  new 
series  of  workshops  in  Political  Education. 
Believe  it  or  not,  politics  are  created  by 
people  like  you!   See  workshop  description 
on  pege  46.  ^ 


JAZZ  DANCE:   BEGINNING      Ellen  Patton     H035 

Sec.  I     Tuesday  and  Tfiursday,  7-8:30  p.m..  10  weeks,  begins 

September  27,  $65. 
Provides  body  awareness,  control,  and  flexibility  through  jazz  move- 
ment and  technique.   No  previous  training  necessary.  Attendance  Is 
stressed. 

MODERN  DANCE:   BEGINNING      Donna  Potter     H036 
Sec.  I     Monday  and  Wednesday,  6:30-8  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins 

September  26,  $65. 
Provides  awareness  of  body  and  increases  control,  flexibility  an^ 
stamina  through  the  Alwin  Nikolais  dance  technique.   Focus  is  on 
discipline  and  pure  enjoyment  of  movement.   No  previous  dance 
training  necessary;  consistent  attendance  encouraged. 

MOTHER  AND  CHILD  MOVEMENT  WORKSHOP 
Michelle  Taylor     H037 

Sec.  I     Saturday,  10-12  noon,  10  weeks,  begins  October  1,  $45. 
Share  a  dance  workshop  with  your  child:   for  mothers  and  young 
children,  ages  5-8,  to  explore  creative  movement  together.   Learn 
body  control  through  exercise;  expressive  movement,  games  and 
proBlem  solving,  with  an  emphasis  on  enjoyment.  Regular 
attendance  encouraged. 

TAP  DANCING:   BEGINNING      Janny  Densmore     H038 
Sec.  I     Wednesday,  6-8 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  28,  $45. 
Get  the  lead  out  of  your  feet!   This  class  is  for  folks  who  have  had 
little  or  no  tap-dancing  experience.   No  special  talents  are  necessary 
because  anyone  who  WANTS  to  can  learn  to  tap.   Begins  with 
basic  steps  of  tap,  combining  the  steps  into  routines.   Emphasis 
on  moving  in  rhythm  to  musical  selections  from  the  30's  and  40's. 
Class  is  open  to  all;  be  prepared  for  vigorous  fun.   (Expenses:   $3-$10.) 

TAP  DANCING:   ADVANCED      Janny  Densmore     H039 

Sec.  I      Tuesday,  6-8 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  27,  $45. 
Start  your  feet  drumming!   A  sequel  to  Beginning  Tap  for  people  who 
have  tap  dancing  experience.  Teaches  variations  of  all  the  rudiments 
presented  in  Beginning  Tap,  including  time-steps,  rhythm  steps, 
syncopated  tap.   Emphasis  on  the  development  of  personal  style, 
signature  steps,  and  individual  choreography.   Movement  is  vigor- 
ous to  musical  selections  from  1930  to  the  present. 
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EAST/WEST  INTEGRAL  STUDIES 


ENERGY  CONSERVATION 


The  East  West  Integral  Studies  Program  is  a  group  of  workshops 
designed  to  be  a  means  of  sharing  knowledge  and  skills  with  one 
another.   Presented  in  Amherst  by  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education 
in  association  with  the  East  West  Foundation,  located  in  Boston,  the 
Integral  Studies  Program  covers  a  broad  range  of  subjects,  including 
practical  study  and  experience,  and  underlying  principles  and  theory. 

THE  ART  OF  NATURAL  FOOD  AND  MACROBIOTIC  COOKING 

Janet  Sadler     H040  -. 

Sec.  I      Tuesday,  7-10  p.m..  8  weeks,  begins  September  27,  $55. 
Macrobiotic  eating  is,  simply,  eating  in  accord  with  climate,  region, 
season  and  personal  need.  The  practice  reflects  the  philosophy  that 
health,  spirituality  and  happiness  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  blood 
which  is  determined  by  daily  food.  A  wide  variety  of  properly  com- 
bined whole  foods  are  introduced.   Includes  the  selection  and  artful 
balance  of  grains,  beans,  land  and  sea  vegetables,  fruits  and  some 
animal  products  including  fish,  along  with  the  techniques  of  prepara- 
tion and  traditional  methods  of  cooking  naturally.   High  potential 
foods,  such  as  the  soybean,  for  a  world  in  need  of  feasible  sources 
of  nourishment,  are  emphasized. 

SHIATSU  (ACUPUNCTURE  )  MASSAGE:    INTRODUCTORY 

Ken  Burns     H041 
Sec.  I     Wednesday,  6:30-9:30  p.m.,  8  weeks,  begins  September  28, 
$55. 

Acupuncture  (Shiatsu,  or  finger  pressure)  massage,  unlike  Swedish 
massage,  aims  at  treatina  illness  or  imbalance  within  the  body  by 
readjusting  the  flow  of  ki  or  life  energy,  along  the  acupuncture  points 
and  meridians.   Requires  no  special  knowledge  or  instruments,  and 
has  been  commonly  practiced  in  the  Orient  for  thousands  of  years. 
Workshop  covers  basic  oriental  methods  of  diagnosis  and  how  to 
locate  important  points.  Students  learn  to  give  a  complete  massage. 


SHIATSU  (ACUPUNCTURE)  MASSAGE:   INTERMEDIATE 

Ken  Burns     H042 
Sec.  I     Thursday,  6:30-9:30 p.m..  8  weelts,  begins  September  29,  $55. 
Offered  for  those  who  completed  the  introductory  course  in  Massage 
presented  at  UMass.   Presents  refinement  of  massaae  techniques, 
preparing  students  to  practice  ana  teach  the  art  of  Massage.   Prere- 
quisite:  completion  of  Acupuncture  Massage  Introductory  workshop. 

ORIENTAL  PALM  AND  FACE  READING      Jim  Sadler      H043 

Sec.  I      Tuesday,  7-10  p.m.,  8  weel<s.  begins  September  27,  $55. 
With  the  simple  and  practical  technique  of  Visual  Diagnosis,  based 
on  an  understanding  of  yin  and  yang,  students  learn  to  judge  their 
own  or  someone  else's  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  condition 
by  ol^servation  only.   Includes  the  hiow  of  making  an  accurate 
and  Complete  diagnosis,  along  with  why  this  method  is  so  effective. 
Practical  diagnosis  is  made  by  observing  the  facial  features,  skin, 
hair,  nails,  palms,  eyes  and  other  factors.   Includes  how  to  give 
advice  for  the  relief  of  various  conditions  through  proper  diet 
and  way  of  life. 
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amIme 


Everybody  loves  a  clown, 
so  get  your  act  together 
with  a  fun  workshop! 
See  description  on 
page  38. 


ALTERNATIVE  ENERGY:   METHANE  GAS  FROM  WASTE 

Les  Auerbach      H044 
Sec.  I     Tuesday,  6:30-9:30 p.m.,  10  weefcs,  begins  September  27, 

$65. 
Focuses  on  the  concepts,  ideas  and  processes  necessary  to  develop 
an  alternative  source  of  energy  (methane)  as  part  of  a  planned,  en- 
vironmentally sound,  integrated  life  support  system.  Students  plan, 
design  and  construct  a  working  methane  generator.   Lectures,  dis- 
cussions and  research  help  students  apply  theory  to  individual  situ- 
ations. (Expenses:  $10.) 

ENERGY  CONSERVATION  AT  HOME      Peter  Kitchell     H045 
$ec.  I     Wednesday,  7-9  p.m.,  10  weelts,  begins  September  28, 

$25. 
Ways  for  the  homeowner  to  save  money  and  energy:  reducing  h^at 
losses  with  insulation,  storm  windows,  caulking,  shutters;  reducing 
electrical  consumption;  recovering  heat  from  flues,  appliances,  and 
waste  water;  improving  design  and  maintenance  of  heating  systems. 
How  to  adapt  your  house  for  alternative  heat  sources,  specifically 
wood  and  active  or  passive  solar  systems,  including  greenhouses. 
Review  of  selected  homes  belonging  to  participants. 

DESIGNING  YOUR  OWN  SOLAR  GREENHOUSE 

Peter  Kitchell     H046 
Sec.  I     Tuesday,  7-9  p.m.,  10  weel(s,  begins  September  27,  $46. 
A  solar  greenhouse  can  heat  itself  and  help  heat  your  house.  Design 
your  own  greenhouse  based  on  recent  research  and  examples  or  solar 
greenhouses,  with  or  without  manufactured  components,  owner- 
built  or  contracted.  Includes  site  considerations  for  both  freestanding 
and  attached  greenhouses;  selecting  or  designing  supplementary 
mechanical  and  greenhouse  equipment;  comparison  of  various 
materials  for  performance,  durability  and  cost;  review  of  designs  by 
members  of  the  class  for  their  own  greenhouses. 


TECHNICAL  GUIDANCE  CENTER 

TGC's  Intensive  One-Day  Workshops  on  Energy  Conserva- 
tion for  the  Homeowner 

Co-sponsored  by  Credit-Free  Workshops  and  the  Technical 
Guidance  Center  for  Environmental  Quality  (TGC),  these  workshops 
are  among  a  number  of  educational  programs  relating  to  energy 
and  environmental  concerns  provided  by  TGC.  Other  activities 
of  the  Center  include  information  research,  referral  services, 
assistance  for  program  planning  and  development,  and  publi- 
cation of  a  periodic  newsletter. 

HEATING  EFFICIENTLY  WITH  OIL      Charles  Thomas  &  , 

PaulMalloy     H1 10  , 

Seel     Saturday,  October  1.9:30  a.m.-S  p.m.,  $8.  , 

Greater  heating  efficiency  and  lower  fuel  bills  are  possible  for  a 
homeowner  who  has       3od  understanding  of  his/her  heating 
system.   Experts  from  che  New  England  Fuel  Institute  Training 
School  will  explain,  in  layman's  language,  the  operation  of  oil 
furnaces  and  heat  transmission  systems,  what  a  homeowner 
can  do  to  improve  the  system's  efficiency  and  what  calls  for  a 
repairman's  attention.  Topics  include  zoned  heating  (separate 
control. for  each  room),  and  how  to  achieve  a  desired  heat 
balance  throughout  the  house  when  it  does  not  have  zone 
control  valves. 


HOME  WEATHERIZATION     David  Millar      Hill 

Sec.  I     Saturday,  September  17.  9:30 a.m.-S:00 p.m.,  ts. 

This  workshop  will  help  homeowners  reduce  their  home  heating 
costs  by  providing  specific  Information  relevant  to  their  particular 
situations.  Topics  include:  types  of  insulation  and  where  they 
should  be  used;  weatherstripping;  problems  of  particular 
architectural  features;  what  to  look  for  when  buying  a  new  home; 
and  government  policy  concerning  weatherization,  including  tax 
incentives  and  building  code  regulations.   For  those  who  will  not 
"do  it  themselves,"  criteria  for  choosing  a  contractor  are  provided. 


iUPPLEMENTARY  HEATING  SYSTEMS  FOR  THE  HOME 

Instructor  to  be  announced      H112 
tec.  I     Saturday.  October  8.  9:30 a.m.-S p.m..  $8. 

Two  supplementary  home  energy  systems  have  been  proven  to  be 
ost  efficient;   solar  hot  vuater  and  wood  heat  are  the  topics  con- 
idered  to  help  homeowners  use  less  fuel  for  their  primary  systems, 
tomparisons  are  made  among  available  solar  systems,  including 

lifferent  types  of  panels  and  storage  arrangements.  Wood  stoves 
nd  fireplaces,  their  design,  location,  size  requirements,  and 

naintenance  are  discussed,  as  well  as  the  availability  and  qualities 

if  various  kinds  of  wood. 


-'OREIGIM  LANGUAGES:  CONVERSATIONAL 

CONVERSATIONAL  ENGLISH  FOR  FOREIGN  STUDENTS 
Deborah  Bargy     H047 

'ec.  I     Monday.  6:30-8:30 p.m.,  10  weeKs,  begins  September  26,  $46. 

lesigned  for  non-native  English  speakers  to  improve  English  profi- 
iency.   Helps  students  work  on  trouble  areas  through  drills,  structural 
xercises,  and  study  of  vocabulary  presented  in  situation.   Not  in- 
!nsive  or  intended  as  an  ESL  course. 


;ONVERSATIONAL  FRENCH      Elise  Mullen     H048 

ec.  I     Mfinday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  26,  $46. 

utensive  workshop  designed  for  travelers  to  French-speaking  countries. 

ONVERSATIONAL  ITALIAN:   BEGINNING      Anthony  Terrizzi 
H049 

?c.  /     Wednesday,  7-9  p.m.,  10  weel^s,  begins  September  28,  $45. 
Dr  those  who  wish  to  understand  and  speak  Italian  for  traveling  or  for 
e  enjoyment  of  learning  a  second  language.   Emphasis  on  conversa- 
an  with  a  minimum  of  grammar.  Workshop  adapts  to  current  or  pro- 
cted  needs  and  interests  of  students.  No  previous  knowledge  of  the 
nguage  is  required.   Required  reading:    Hall  &  Bartoli,  Basic  Con- 
trsational  Italian,  $13. 

LEMENTARY  THAI      Panit  Chotibut     H050 

:  I     Tuesday  and  Thursday,  6:30-8  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins 

September  27,  $65. 
troduction  to  sound  pattern  of  Thai,  emphasizing  listening  and 
Baking  ability.  Texts  are  linguistically  designed  to  help  students 
aster  the  language  in  a  short  period  of  time.  Tapes  are  provided, 
lose  with  some  knowledge  of  the  language  are  also  welcome. 


':TTING  ALONG  IN  GERMAN      Richard  Pettit     H051 
c.  /     Wednesday,  7-9  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  28,  $47. 
iSlgned  for  those  who  want  to  learn  enough  conversational  Ger- 
in  to  get  along  in  a  German-speaking  country.  Those  with  some 
«wledge  of  German  also  welcome.  Deals  primarily  with  spoken 
rman,  with  phrases  and  expressions  needed  to  feel  at  home  in 
other  country.  Presented  with  a  minimum  of  grammar.  Most  of 
!  work  is  done  in  class,  not  at  home.  Learn  to  stay  In  a 
lasthaus,"  not  a  hotel. 


7EDISH  FOR  THE  TRAVELER      Margarsta  Tristan     H052 

:.  /     Wednesday,  6:30-8:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September 
28,  $46. 

signed  for  travelers  to  Sweden  who  are  interested  in  learning 
3ugh  to  get  along.   Presented  with  a  minimum  of  grammar.  Those 
lO  have  some  knowledge  of  Swedish  are  also  welcome . 


INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 

FIDDLE  WORKSHOP      Yosef  Oxenhandler     H053 
Sec.  I      Tuesday,  6-7:30  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  27,  $36. 
European  and  American  fiddle  playing  for  beginning  and  intermedi- 
ate players.  A  "play  by  ear"  approach  to  Irish,  Bluegrass,  Gypsy, 
and  early  music.   Emphasis  on  tone  production,  intonation  and 
bowing.   Patience  and  a  playable  instrument  are  the  only  prerequi- 
sites 

FOLK  GUITAR:   BASIC      Vincent  Mitchell     H054 
Sec.  I     Monday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  26,  $48 
Guitar  oare,  tuning,  picking,  technique,  notereading,  basic  chording, 
basic  theory,  tablature,  back-up  picking,  capo,  picking  styles;  includes 
one  private  lesson,  listening  session,  song  swap.  Songs  used  and 
taught  during  the  workshop  are  traditional  folk  by  Paul  Simon,  Joan 
Baez,  Leonard  Cohen,  Woody  Guthrie.  "Sing  Out"  magazine  arti- 
cles. 

JAZZ/ROCK  GUITAR:  BASIC      Vincent  Mitchell     H055 
Sec.  I     Tuesday,  7-9  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  27,  $48. 
Includes  suggested  list,  guitar  care,  tuning,  plectrum  technique,  note 
reading,  basic  chords,  position  scales,  12-bar  progressions,  riff-writing, 
improvising,  rhythm  chords,  lead  chords,  arrangement,  and  listening. 
Songs  from  standard  and  popular  repertoire.  Guitar  player  magazine 
articles.  Access  to  guitar  necessary. 

JAZZ/ROCK  GUITAR:  INTERMEDIATE      Vincsnt  Mitchell     H056 
Sec.  I     Wednesday,  7-9  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  i8,  $48. 
Plectrum  techniques,  notereading,  systems  for  rhythm  and  lead  chords, 
position  scales  (major,  minor,  diminished,  whole  tone,  pentatonic, 
blues),  and  improvising.  Songs  from  popular  repertoire  and  jazz,  in- 
cluding Bonnie  Rait,  Wes  Montgomery,  Django  Reinhardt,  and  other 
standards.  Deals  more  with  playing  "head"  arrangements  and  im- 
provising than  basic  workshop.  Required  reading:   Ferry  &  Mitchell, 
Position  Scales  for  Guitar. 

INSTRUMENTAL  IMPROVISATION      Yosef  Oxenhandler 
H057 

Sec.  I      Tuesday,  7:30-S  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  27,  $36 
Basic  workshop  in  instrumental  and  vocal  improvisation  aimed  at 
developing  a  personal  sense  of  expression  on  any  instrument. 
Uses  some  techniques  developed  by  me  Winter  Consort  in  their 
well  known  improvisational  happenings  across  the  country.   Use 
of  a  variety  of  resources;   African  and  non-Western  percussion, 
pentatonics,  modal  playing,  and  basic  blues  percussions  and  elec- 
tronics. Some  exploration  of  the  psychology  of  free  playing  with 
exercises  aimed  at  developing  freedom  of  vocal  performance. 
Recording  session  and  guest  performers  are  scheduled. 


LANGUAGE,  POETRY  AND  WRITING 

AMERICAN  SIGN  LANGUAGE  (AMESLAN):  ADVANCED 

Stanley  Patrie     H058 
Sec.  I     Tuesday,  7-9  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  27,  $46. 
American  Sign  Language  (AMESLAN)  makes  use  of  the  same  signs 
as  in  Signed  English  which  is  taught  to  beginners,  but  the  order  in 
which  the  words  are  put  together  is  very  different.  Syntax  and  tense 
are  largely  ignored,  and  sentences  are  greatly  shortened.  Deaf  people, 
as  a  rule,  feel  more  comfortable  using  Ameslan.  Required  reading; 
faT\X,AMESLAN-An  Introduction  to  American  Sign  Language, 
$6.25. 

7V>«  workshop  has  been  approved  for  2  CEU's  which  will  be  awarded 
to  all  participants  attending  all  sessions  (20  required  contact  hours). 
The  CEU  is  designed  for  in-service  professionals  and  non-professiortals 
who  vi/ant  to  maintain  a  record  of  their  participation  in  approved  non- 
credit  continuing  education  programs.   For  a  more  complete  descrip- 
tion of  CEU's,  see  Continuing  Education  Unit  under  Program 
Alternatives. 
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COSMIC  METAPHOR:   A  LITERARY  ANALYSIS  OF  EASTERN 

AND  WESTERN  RELIGIOUS  TEXTS      John  Briggs     H059 
Sec.  I     Thursday,  7-8:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  29,  $3S. 
For  literature,  the  world  is  a  metaphor.  Metaphor  has  also  been  the 
central  instrument  of  religious  teachers  and  philosophers  through- 
out history.  Workshop  applies  literary  technique  to  selections  from 
a  number  of  religious  texts  in  an  effort  to  discover  how  religious 
figures  have  used  basic  poetic  means  to  describe  awareness  of  states 
beyond  logical  everyday  reality.  Texts  Include  selections  from 
Chuang  Tzu,  the  Bible,  Zen  koans,  Shankara  and  the  Upanishads. 
Metaphoric  elements  of  occult  instruments  such  as  the  /  Ching, 
Tarot  and  Astrology  are  considered.  Comparisons  with  poems  and 
short  stories  by  Yeats,  Kafka,  and  Joyce  are  included. 

CREATIVE  POETRY  WORKSHOP      Neil  Shepard     H060 

Sec.  I     Thursday,  7-10  p.m.,  10  weelcs,  begins  September  29,  $66. 

Original  poems  from  each  workshop  member  are  read  and  critiqued. 
Covers  various  poetic  forms  (haiku,  sonnet,  villanelle,  sestina,  etc.) 
and  existing  poetic  tradition.  Examines  the  contemporary  American 
and  international  poetry  scene— what's  going  on  around  us,  what 
directions  poetry  is  moving  in,  what  abortive  efforts  and  what  rela- 
tive successes  there  have  been.  Aims  at  improving  writing  skills,  and 
serves  to  help  students  to  become  adept  readers  and  critics  of  poetry  . 


WRITING  FOR  SELF-ENRICHMENT      Brooks  Von  Ranson      H066 
Sec.  I     Saturday,  9a.m.-12 noon,  10  weelfs,  begins  October  1,  $65. 
Explores  the  possibilities  for  personal  self-discovery  and  self-therapy 
through  writing,  with  minor  emphasis  on  commercial  writing.  Students 
explore  many  different  types  of  writing:   journals,  short  stories,  poems, 
non-fiction,  songs,  and  letters.  Through  reading, 
and  exercises,  students  "find  what's  in  there  and  get  it  out." 
Students'  specific  writing  interests  determine  what  areas  of  writing 
are  emphasized. 


kal  Paradise 

Vacation  in  your  own  home  by 
growing  some  of  the  exotics  you'll 
learn  about  in  Tropical  Plant 
Families  and  Ttieir  Culture.   See 
how  the  other  plants  live! 
See  workshop  description  on 
page  47. 
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THE  LOGIC  OF  POETRY      John  Briggs     H061 
Sec.  I     Thursday,  8:30-10  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  29,  $35. 
Poetry  is  a  unique  means  of  communicating  something  which  cannot 
be  experienced  any  other  way.  Unfortunately,  many  people  who  try 
to  understand  poetry  have  been  led  to  believe  that  it  is  a  kind  of 
guessing  game  where  anything  goes.  But  the  truth  Is,  one  must  learn 
to  think  in  poetry  in  the  way  one  learns  to  think  in  geometry,  algebra, 
music  or  a  foreign  language.  The  "logic  of  poetry"  is  metaphor.  The 
workshop  is  designed  for  those  who  would  like  to  discover  how  poets 
probe  the  realms  of  intuition.  Covers  a  large  reading  list  of  English  and 
American  poetry  of  all  periods  and  styles.  Includes  exercises  in  which 
students  can  write  poetry  as  an  aid  to  understanding  It. 


POETRY  OUT  LOUO       Linda  Smith     H063 

Sec.  I     Wednesday,  7-9  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  28,  $46. 
Uses  acting  processes  such  as  finding  the  voice,  connecting  inner 
feeling  and  outer  expression,  and  image  work.to  discover  one's  rela- 
tionship to  particular  poems  and  sharing  them,  out  loud,  with  others. 
Last  class  meeting  is  an  informal  poetry  reading  for  friends  at  which 
the  poetry  worked  with  in  the  course  is  shared. 


SIGN  LANGUAGE:   BEGINNING      Stanley  Patrie     H064 
Sec.  I     Monday,  7-9  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  26,  $46. 
Manual  communication  as  used  by  most  deaf  people  in  this  country. 
Includes  a  brief  history  of  the  use  of  the  language  of  signs,  background 
information  on  deafness  and  how  it  affects  those  who  have  been  born 
deaf  or  lost  their  heai-ing  later  in  life.  Students  converse  with  totally 
deaf  people,  including  the  instructor,  who  is  also  deaf.  Required  text: 
Lottie  Riekehot,  7'3/Ar  to  f/je  Deaf,  $6.50,  available  in  class  from  the 
instructor. 

This  workshop  has  been  approved  for  2  CEU's  which  will  be  awarded 
to  all  participants  attending  all  sessions  (20  required  contact  hours). 

The  CEU  is  designed  for  in-service  professionals  and  non-professionals 
who  want  to  maintain  a  record  of  their  participation  in  approved 
non-credit  continuing  Education  programs.   For  a  more  complete 
description  of  CEU's,  see  Continuing  Edueation  Unit  under  Program 
Alternatives. 


STORYTELLING      Linda  Smith      H065 

Sec.  I      Thursday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  29,  $46. 
What  makes  a  good  story  and  how  do  you  bring  it  alive?  This  old 
and  rich  human  activity  is  explored  through  the  consideration  of 
stories  which  resonate  for  the  participant,  and  the  development  of 
ways  of  sharing  them  out  loud.  Workshop  draws  on  acting  techniques, 
such  as  characterization,  personalization,  and  developing  vocal  diver- 
sity.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  stories  with  "local  color"  and  to 
integrating  elements  such  as  music  and  movement  into  the  story- 
telling. 


PERSONAL  GROWTH 

DREAMS  &  DREAM  INTERPRETATION      Steve  Bengis     H113 
Sec.  I     Tuesday,  7:30-9:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  27, 

.tAO. 

Introduces  basics  of  Jungian  depth  psychology.   In  addition  to 
exploring  basic  theory,  includes  the  analysis  of  dreams  using  dream 
examples.  Students  are  asked  to  keep  a  dream  journal  for  their 
own  use.  Suggested  readings  given  during  first  class  session 


FAT  FACTS  (AND  THIN  THEORIES)      Merle  Bruno  and  Susan 

Goldhor      H067 
Sec.  I     Monday,  7-9  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  26,  $46. 
Tracks  down  some  of  the  research  that  various  diets  claim  to  be 
based  on:   behavioral,  psychological,  developmental,  biochemical. 
Looks  carefully  at  some  of  the  more  popular  diets  and  evaluates 
the  research  relating  to  them.   Includes  some  physiology  and  nutri- 
tion, but  more  important,  considers  the  ways  scientists  really  go 
about  doing  the  things  that  they  do  and  the  language  in  which  they 
tell  each  other  what  they've  done.   Format  of  class  is  flexible  in 
order  to  respond  to  students'  questions  and  problems.   No  previous 
knowledge  of  science  and  no  scientific  aptitude  are  necessary. 

FITNESS  FOR  LIVING:   A  GUIDE  TO  BETTER  HEALTH  CARE 

Renate  Rikkers  and  Lisa  Lambiase     H068 
Sec.  I      Tuesday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  27,  $31. 
Combines  the  areas  of  physical  activity,  nutrition,  and  medicine  to 
develop  a  better  understanding  of  basic  health  care  principles. 
Emphasis  is  on  developing  a  greater  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
he  body  and  its  functions.   Each  class  combines  an  exercise  lab 
session  with  lecture/discussion  by  professionals  in  the  areas  of 
physical  fitness,  nutrition  and  medicine.   Individual  exercise  pro- 
grams are  worked  out  to  meet  specific  needs.   Light,  comfortable 
exercise  clothing  and  sneakers  required. 

HATHA  YOGA:   BEGINNING      Adele  Mack      H069 

Sec.  I     Wednesday,  6-7:30  p.m.,  10  w/eeks,  begins  September  28, 

$35. 
Based  on  the  premise  that  good  health  is  discipline,  explores  Hatha 
Yoga  asanas  and  pranayama.   Leads  to  relaxation  at  will,  greater 
powers  of  concentration,  and  includes  a  review  of  proper  nutrition. 

HATHA  YOGA:   INTERMEDIATE      Diane  Flaherty      H070 
Sec.  I     Tuesday,  6-7:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  27, 
$35. 

Designed  for  those  people  with  some  previous  experience  with  yoga. 
Emphasis  is  on  the  physiology  of  the  asanas  and  pranayama  and 
their  therapeutic  value.  The  combination  of  stretches  and  breathing 
exercises  with  relaxation  techniques  releases  tension  and  increases 
energy. 


KUNDALINI  YOGA      Kirpal  Signh  Khalsa      H071 

Sec.  I     Tuesday,  6:30-8:30 p.m..  10  [A/eeks,  begins  September  27 
$45. 

All  spiritual  development  is  seen  as  dependent  on  the  gradual 
awal<ening  of  the  Kundalini  energy,  and  Kundalini  Yoga  works  directly 
to  release  this  basic  life  force,  charging  the  higher  centers  of  conscious- 
ness in  the  shortest  possible  time.   In  this  new  age,  when  time  is  at  a 
premium,  Kundalini  Yoga  is  called  "The  Yoga  of  the  Aquarian  Age." 
The  practice  seeks  for  man  that  peace  and  love  which  unites  himself 
with  his  creator,  and  can  thus  unite  the  world. 

LIVING  THROUGH  A  DIVORCE      G.  Barton  Ogden         H072 
Sec.  I     Monday,  7:30-9:30  p.m.,  6  weeks,  begins  October  17,  $30. 
Designed  to  help  people  deal  with  the  emotions  involved  in  separation 
and  divorce.   Emphasis  is  on  understanding  the  emotional  stress  of 
divorce  and  on  effective  ways  of  handling  the  guilt,  anger,  depression, 
anxiety,  confusion  and  loneliness  which  frequently  occur.   Practical 
suggestions  are  made  for  dealing  with  children,  job,  old  and  new 
friends,  former  spouse  and  others,  through  the  use  of  various  exercises 
and  mutual  support. 

LIVING  WITH  YOUR  TEENAGER      G.  Barton  Ogden      H073 
Sec.  I     Saturday,  10  a.m.-12  noon,  5  weeks,  begins  October  15,  $26. 

For  parents  of  teenagers  who  want  to  learn  more  effective  ways  of 
living  with  their  son  or  daughter.  Through  role  playing,  modeling 
and  discussion,  parents  will  learn  to  understand,  talk  with  and  in- 
fluence their  teenager.  Topics  include  identifying  areas  of  family 
agreement  and  conflict,  learning  active  listening  skills,  discovering 
individual  and  family  goals  and  talking  about  individual  values. 

This  tvorksfiop  has  been  approved  for  1  CEU  which  will  be  awarded 
to  all  participants  attending  all  sessions  (10  required  contact  hours). 
The  CEU  is  designed  for  in-service  professionals  and  non-professionals 
who  want  to  maintain  a  record  of  their  participation  in  approved  non- 
credit  continuing  education  programs.   For  a  more  complete  descrip- 
tion of  CEU's.  see  Continuing  Education  Unit  under  Program 
'Alternatives. 


SELF  MANAGEMENT  FOR  DECISION  MAKERS      Hal  Portner 
H074 

Sec.  /     Saturday  and  Sunday,  October  1  &  2,  10  a.m.-3  p.m.,  $25. 
Sec.  II     Saturday  and  Sunday,  December  3  &  4,  10  a.m.-3  p.m.,  $25. 
iKn  activity-oriented  weekend  designed  to  acquaint  participants  with 
ome  imaginative/practical  ways  to  organize  their  time  and  them- 
elves.  The  sessions  immerse  each  class  member  in  a  systematic  in- 
/olvement  with  life  goals,  behavior  patterns,  listening  skills,  decision- 
naking  techniques,  and  a  potpourri  of  related  issues.   Dress  com- 
ortably,  bring  a  notebook  and  a  bag  lunch. 


SELF  DEFEAT  AND  SELF  REALIZATION      John  Barbaro     H076 

>ec.  /      Tuesday,  7-9:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  27,  $56. 
elf-defeating  behaviors  are  those  habits  and  personal  patterns  of 
ving  that  impede  the  achievement  of  one's  goals.   Systematically 
olates  those  Behaviors  and  their  different  aspects.   Underlying 
lotives  outlined  and  workable  alternatives  discussed.   Recommended 
ladings:   A.  Lakein,  How  to  Get  Control  of  Time  and  Your  Life; 
I.  Schiff man,  Gestalt  Self  Therapy;  S.  J.  Warner,  Self-Realization 
ad  Self-Defeat. 


ODDHA  YOGA/MEDITATION:   BASED  ON  THE  TEACHINGS  OF 
SWAMI  MUKTANANDA  PARAMAHANSA      Marcsl  Ringavya 
H077 

'c.  /     Tuesday,  7-9 p.m.,  9  weeks,  begins  September  27,  $41. 

troduces  the  tradition  of  Siddha  Yoga  and  develops  the  seed  of 
Jditation.  To  a  siddha  yogi  the  worldly  is  the  spiritual  and  the 
iritual  is  the  worldly.   It  is  meant  to  be  practiced  under  ordinary 
nditions  of  day  to  day  existence.  Swami  Muktananda  Parama- 
nsa  IS  a  Siddha  who  has  realized  union  with  the  Inner  Self.   During 
>  last  six  years,  Swami  Muktananda  has  brought  the  tradition  of 
Idha  Yoga  to  the  West.  Through  class  sharing  and  meditative 
ictice,  the  workshop  covers  the  areas  of  Siddha  Yoga  philosophy, 
ditation,  chanting,  mantra,  Chakra  centers,  Kundaline.   Required 
ding:   Muktananda,  Play  of  Consciousness. 


VALUE  EXPLORATION  AND  CLARIFICATION       Kobert  C.  Hawley 
H078 

Sec.  I     Wednesday,  6:30-9:30 p.m.,  4  vi/eeks,  begms  September  28 
$29. 

Guides  participants  towards  self -understanding  and  personal  discovery 
through  the  exploration  of  values.   Includes  clarifying  activities,  such 
as  role-plays,  simulations,  guided  imagery,  brainstorming,  and  forced- 
choice  problems.  The  approaches  used  are  positive  and  supportive, 
directed  towards  personal  problem-solving,  decision-making,  and  life- 
space  planning.  While  the  focus  is  on  personal  growth  for  the  parti- 
cipants, the  techniques  may  also  be  used  to  help  family,  friends,  students, 
and  others. 


PHOTOGRAPHY/FILM 

BASIC  NEWS/PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  PHOTOGRAPHY 
D.  John  McCarthy      H079 

Seel      Tuesday,  7:30-9:30  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  27, 
$45. 

Fundamentals  of  the  35mm  camera  in  photojournalism/public 
affairs  photography.   Includes  available-light  photography  and 
electronic  flash  photography.   Illustrated  history  of  photojournalism 
and  documentary  photography  to  the  present  time  showing  what  is 
being  done  by  the  best  current  photojournalists.   Classroom  demon- 
strations of  typical  assignments  and  how  to  photograph  them 
ranging  from  "grip  and  grin"  check-passing  to  sports  photography. 
Special  assignments  to  be  turned  in  for  critique  in  class.   Picture 
stories,  photo-essays,  and  slide-tapes  are  covered  and  one  of  the 
three  will  be  turned  in  for  a  final  project.   Includes  special  assign- 
ments unique  to  public  affairs  work. 

FILMMAKING:   BASIC      Bernard  Dubb     H080 
Sec.  I      Tuesday,  6:30-9:30  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  27,  $66. 
I  he  basic  elements  of  filmmaking  using  Super-8  for  ease  of 
operation  and  economy.   Each  student  may  produce  a  3-5  minute  short 
on  a  subject  expressing  their  own  interest.  The  class  operates  as  a  crew, 
conceiving,  scripting,  directing,  filrhing,  editing  and  exhibiting  a  film 
of  1 5-20  minutes  duration.   Equal  emphasis  on  filmmaking  as 
both  a  medium  of  personal  exploration  and  as  a  technical  art  form 
requiring  planning  and  group  effort.  A  portion  of  class  time  is  spent 
shooting  on-location.  Study  materials  will  be  distributed.  This  work- 
shop is  for  the  individual  seeking  to  improve  the  quality  of  his/her 
"home  movie"  making  as  well  as  for  the  professional  seeking  to  use 
the  medium  as  an  instrument  of  display,  information,  or  training. 
Students  should  have  access  to  a  Super-8  camera.   (Expenses:   $35.) 

3SMM  CAMERA  WORKSHOP      D.  John  McCarthy     H081 

Sec.  I      Thursday,  7:30-10 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  29,  $55. 
Fundamental  photographic  theory  and  how  to  apply  it  to  35mm  photo- 
graphy.  Lectures  and  demonstrations  on  exposure,  light,  lenses,  com- 
position, color,  etc.  Weekly  assignments  on  practical  application.  The 
student  will  turn  in  one  roll  of  exposed  black  and  white  film  each  week 
to  be  developed  and  made  into  slides  by  the  University  Photo  Center. 
The  slides  are  critiqued  at  the  beginning  of  class  the  following  week 
and  the  original  negatives  are  returned  unharmed.  Getting  the  most 
out  of  professional  photo  finishers  is  covered,  as  well  as  the  care  of 
film,  prints,  and  slides.  Students  must  have  access  to  a  35mm  camera 
and  should  have  some  knowledge  of  basic  photography.   (Expenses: 
up  to  $15.) 


ENERGY 
ALTERlIAnVES.. 


Here's  a  bright  idea:   Keep  comfy  without 
breaking  the  bank.  It's  easy  with  any  one 
of  the  Energy  Conservation  workshops 
on  page  42.  Check  it  out. 


m 


PHOTOGRAPHY:   BASIC      Richard  Barrell      H082 

Sec.  I     Wednesday,  7-9  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  28,  $47. 
Introduces  the  beginner  to  photography,  the  use  of  cameras,  lenses, 
filters,  light  meters  and  other  equipment.   Darkroom  procedures  and 
equipment  are  discussed.  A  two-hour  weekly  lab  period  is  conducted 
in  the  University  Craft  Shop  for  students  who  wish  to  gain  experience 
doing  darkroom  work.   Class  Is  an  informal  lecture  with  films,  books, 
slides,  pictures  and  handouts  used  as  aids.   Instructor  works  individually 
with  students  on  their  projects.   Recommended  reading:    Upton  &  Upton, 
Basic  Developing,  Printing,  and  Enlarging. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  FOR  PERSONAL  GROWTH      Richard  Barrell 

H083 
Sec.  I     Thursday,  7-9  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  29,  $46. 
Explores  ways  in  which  our  self  knowledge  can  be  increased  through 
the  use  of  photography.   Emphasis  on  producing  high  quality  pro- 
jects using  slides,  prints,  or  other  photographic  media  as  a  way  of 
seeing  and  experiencing  life  at  a  deeper  level.  The  Instructor  acts  as 
a  technical  resource  person  to  help  each  student  design  a  project  and 
overcome  technical  hurdles.   Class  time  Is  devoted  to  sharing  and 
critiquing  work  and  information,  and  learning  how  to  give  and  take 
criticism  in  a  non-threatening  manner.   NOT  a  workshop  for 
beginners. 


WOMEN  IN  POLITICS:   THE  ROAD  NOT  TAKEN      Rose  Olver 

H087     Amherst  Senior  Center,  ^^  Kellogg  Ave.,  Amherst 
Sec.  I      Thursday,  September  29,  7-10  p.m.,  $8. 
Focuses  on  internal  and  external  roadblocks  to  political  participation 
by  women,  including  an  assessment  of  the  present  level  of  participa- 
tion. Trends  and  expectations  for  change  are  discussed  as  well  as 
avenues  for  increasing  political  participation  by  women. 

WHERE'S  THE  ACTION?   IT'S  IN  YOUR  TOWN 

Clover  Drinkwater      H088      Herter  Hall,  Room  217,  UMass 
Campus,  Amherst 

Sec.  I     Wednesday,  October  5,  7-10  p.m.,  $8. 

Taxes,  fire  and  police  protection,  rent  control,  schools,  conservation, 
human  needs  services— what's  your  concern?  This  workshop  empha- 
sizes strategies  for  effective  action  on  behalf  of  citizen  concerns. 
Includes  information  on  the  functioning  of  town  government  In 
Massachusetts,  influencing  decision-makers,  lobbying,  and  finding 
sources  of  information. 


STUDENT  SKILLS 


POLITICAL  EDUCATION- 
GOVERNMENT 


YOU  AND  YOUR 
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This  series  of  workshops  In  fall  '7/  will  launch  a  two-  or  three-year 
program  in  political  education.  Topics  planned  for  future  presenta- 
tion include  workshops  on  election  campaigns,  state  government 
and  Issues  pertinent  to  the  1978  state  election,  and  national  and 
international  issues.   Persons  with  suggestions  for  topics  of  interest 
and  potential  instructors  should  contact  Merllee  Neunder  or  Mary 
Woodford  In  the  Credit-Free  Workshop  Office  at  (413)  545-3410. 

NOTE:  Meeting  places  for  the  following  worksnops  are  included 
because  registrations  will  be  accepted  at  the  door.  However,  pre- 
registration  by  mail  or  in-person  at  the  Record's  Office  is  preferred. 


CAN'T  FIGHT  CITY  HALL?  Barbara  Garvey  and  Peter  Laband 
H084  Hampshire  County  Extension  Service,  33  King  Street, 
Northampton 

Sec.  I     Tuesday,  October  18,  7-10  p.m..  $8. 

Provides  specific  information  on  the  operation  of  City  government, 
femphasizing  the  tools  necessary  for  effective  citizen  participation. 
Includes  approaches  to  the  influencing  of  city  government  and  the 
taking  of  constructive  action. 


COUNTY  GOVERNMENT:   TIMELY  OR  TIMEWORN7 

Rep.  Charles  F.  Flaherty,  Jr.,  Robert  Garvey,  and  Irving  Howards 
H085     Amherst  Senior  Center,  17  Kellogg  Ave,,  Amherst 

Sec.  I     Monday,  November  14.  7-10 p.m..  $8. 

A  debate  and  discussion  focusing  on  the  role  of  county  government  in 
serving  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  on  proposals  for  changing 
to  another  form  of  regional  government.   Emphasis  is  on  what  differ- 
ence it,  makes  to  the  citizen,  or  what  difference  a  change  would  make, 
in  terms  of  service,  responsiveness,  accountability  and  financing. 


COUNTY  JAIL:   OUT  OF  SIGHT     Sheriff  John  Boyle     H086 
Hampshire  County  House  of  Correction,  Union  Street, 
Northampton 

Sec.  I      Thursday.  November  17.  7-10  p.m..  $8. 
Provides  tour  of  the  House  of  Correction  and  discussion  with  Sheriff 
Boyle  covering  the  history  of  progress  and  problems  at  the  county 
jail.   Prospects  for  the  future  in  the  new  House  of  Corrections  now 
in  the  planning  stage  are  discussed,  featuring  questions  of  safety,  the 
quality  of  rehabilitation  programs,  and  citizen  involvement  in  programs 
for  inmates. 


The  following  workshops  are  designed  to  assist  students  who  feel  a 
particular  deficiency  or  interest  pertaining  to  their  student  activities. 
The  workshops  provide  an  opportunity  for  resource  people  to  share 
information,  and  assist  in  solving  problems. 


ISSUES  IN  CAREER  DECISION  MAKING      Garrett  J.  McAuliffe 
H089 

Sec.  I     Monday,  6:30-8:30 p.m..  6  weeks,  begins  October  17.  $25. 
Workshop  fee  for  students  currently  enrolled  in  either  credit  or 
credit-free  Continuing  Education  courses  or  workshops  is  only  $5. 

Helps  individuals  become  more  aware  of  the  career  decision-making 
process.  There  are  no  easy  answers  for  this  important  personal 
decision,  but  through  the  use  of  small  group  discussion,  thought- 
provoking  exercises,  media  and  introduction  to  career  Information 
resources,  individuals  should  increase  their  self-knowledge  in  the 
areas  of  values,  interests,  skills,  and  setting  goals.  Students  must  be 
willing  to  put  considerable  time  and  effort  Into  this  process. 


JOB  INTERVIEWING  SKILLS      Joan  P.  Eignor,  Garrett  McAuliffe, 

and  Harry  Neunder      H090 
Sec.  I     Tuesday,  November  8,  7-9  p.m..  $7. 
You  may  only  have  a  half-hour  to  sell  yourself —can  you  do  It? 
Provides  an  introduction  to  basic  attitudes  and  techniques  helpful 
in  the  job  interview.   Includes  discussion,  small  groups,  and  role 
playing. 


MATH  LEARNING  SKILLS      Dennis  Anello,  John  Guenther,  Peter 
Rosnick,  Jill  Ullian,  Bill  Zwicker.  Advised  by  Herb  Koplowitz. 
H091 

Sec.  I     Wednesday,  7-10  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  28,  $67. 
For  people  who  have  difficulty  learning  math  ir  who  are  anxious 
about  math.  Topics  are;   fractions,  decimals,  word  problems,  per- 
centage, and  dealing  with  math  anxiety.   Emphasis  is  not  on  the 
math  content  and  it  is  not  a  review  of  the  formulas  of  basic  math. 
Rather,  the  focus  is  on  developing  the  student's  analytical  thinking 
skills  and  on  helping  the  student  develop  strategies  for  learning  and 
understanding  math  and  becoming  comfortable  with  math  problems. 
Students  are  divided  into  groups  of  eight,  each  led  by  an  assistant. 


RESUME  WRITING      Joan  P.  Eignor,  Garrett  McAuliffe, 
Harry  Neunder     H092 

Hec.  I      I  uasaay,  October  1 1.  7-9:30  p.m.,  $8. 
You  know  you  have  the  talents,  you  know  you  can  do  the  job- 
how  do  you  look  on  paper?   Your  resume  can  open  the  door. 
Individuals  create  a  resume  to  be  critiqued  by  workshop  instructors. 


AND  MORE... 

ANIMAL  MANAGEMENT  FOR  THE  SELF-SUFFICIENT  FARM 

OR  HOMESTEAD      Edward  T.  Kingsbury     H093 
Sec.  I      Tuesday,  7-10 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  27,  $65. 
A  brief  description  of  livestoclc  and  poultry  management  directed 
toward  the  needs  of  the  self-sufficient  and  small  scale  farmer.   All 
classes  of  livestock  and  poultry  are  considered,  with  emphasis  on 
those  species  of  particular  interest  to  the  class.  Topics  for  each 
species  include:  animal  evaluation  and  selection,  feeding,  housing, 
breeding,  health  needs,  and  care  of  young  animals.  Special  attention 
is  directed  toward  the  interrelationships  between  different  farm 
animals  and  how  they  can  be  combined  for  maximum  efficiency. 
General  farm  management  as  it  relates  to  animal  agriculture  is 
considered. 


ASTROLOGY:   INTRODUCTION      John  Penn      H097 

Sec.  I     Wednesday,  7:30-8:30  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  28, 

$25. 

A  general  introduction  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  astrology.  Topics 
include  chart  erection  and  interpretation,  relative  to  signs,  houses, 
planets,  and  their  aspects.  Attention  given  to  the  physics,  as  well  as 
the  metaphysics  of  astrology. 


LANDSCAPING  AND  GROUNDS  MAINTENANCE  FOR  THE 

HOMEOWNER       Susan  Roy      H099 
Sec.  I     Monday,  7-9:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  26,  $56. 
Combines  the  selection  of  appropriate  plant  material  and  design 
concepts  for  homes  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  with  the  horticultural 
principles  important  to  the  proper  maintenance  of  such  plants.   Time 
alloted  for  several  design  sessions.   Discussion  Includes  sections  on 
lawns,  ground  covers,  mulches,  fertilizer,  and  pesticide  use,  basic 
plant  pathology  and  entomology.   Not  Intended  as  a  highly  technical 
workshop  for  the  practicing  landscaper.   Includes  a  visit  to  the  home 
of  each  student,  whore  time  and  distance  permit. 

OPERALOGUE:   AN  EXPLORATION  OF  SELECTED  WORKS  OF 
THE  LYRIC  THEATRE      Mary  Louise  Creekmore      H100 

Sec.  I     Monday,  7:30-9:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  26,  $46. 
Presents  the  stor>and  some  or  all  of  the  principal  vocal/instrumental 
highlights  of  one  or  more  operas.   ^,JS'cal  Illustrations  are  recorded 
for  the  most  part  'iut  a  few  may  be  presented  "live."   Includes 
selected  bibliography  of  outside  readings  on  the  background  of  the 
composer  and  librettist,  their  lives,  styles  and  times  with  assigned 
recommended  readings.  Some  of  the  performance  and  staging,  lighting, 
scenery,  and  costuming  problems  and  their  solutions  are  briefly 
touched  upon  and  discussed  throughout  the  workshop.   Previous 
acquaintance  with  opera  is  not  required. 


ITHE  CREATIVE  ELEMENTARY  TEACHER      Anne  Cernak 
H094 

Sec.  I     Tuesday,  7-9:30  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  27,  $55. 
Designed  for  classroom  teachers  and  other  professionals  who  want  to 
enhance  tireir  classroom  and  make  it  a  creative  learning  environment. 
Components  include  manipulative  games  and  aids  for  individual  and 
group  use,  learning  centers,  and  bulletin  boards  for  the  classroom. 
Participants  construct  a  variety  of  learning  materials  to  meet  their 
individual  needs  and  objectives. 


PREVIEW  FOR  THE  FRENCH  TRAVELER      Deborah  Bargy     H101 

Sec.  I      Thursday,  7-8:30 p.m.,  5  weeks,  begins  September  29,  $21. 
Designed  for  travelers  (real  or  imaginary)  to  countries  of  French  culture, 
to  explore  the  vocabulary  and  real-life  situations  abroad.   Discussion 
of  contemporary  life  in  France  from  an  American  point  of  view;  how 
to  deal  with  "culture  shock,"  how  to  "think  French,"  as  well  as  an 
examination  of  French  city  living,  eating,  drinking,  and  enjoying  Paris. 
Also  included  aft  the  French  political  scene,  music,  and  art  in  France. 
The  group  re-creates  typical  French  experiences,  and  each  participant 
becomes  acquainted  with  the  common  elements  of  another  cult'jre. 


DRAFT  HORSE  MANAGEMENT      Edward  T.  Kingsbury     H095 

Jec.  /      Thursday,  7-10  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  29,  $65. 
\  theoretical  discussion  of  the  principles  involved  In  successful  draft 
lorse  management.   Provides  the  strong  background  a  participant 
leeds  to  get  the  most  out  of  any  applied  practical  experience.   It  will 
■JOT  make  any  person  an  expert  horseman  or  teamster,  a  condition 
ihat  can  be  attained  only  after  considerable  practice.   Topics 
nclude:   economics  of  horse  farming;  selection  of  animals; 
lousing;  feeding;  breeding;  raising  and  training  foals;  lameness  and 
lealth  care;  and  selection,  adjustment,-and  repair  of  horse  drawn 
nachinery.  The  required  text  is  supplemented  with  readings  and 
naterials  prepared  especially  for  the  workshop.   Required  reading: 
elleen.  The  Draft  Horse  Primer,  $10.95. 


REEING  THE  NATURAL  VOICE      Linda  Smith      H096 
3C.  /     Monday  and  Tuesday,  7-9  p.m.,  9  weeks,  begins  September 
26,  $77. 

To  free  the  voice  is  to  free  the  person  and  each  person  is  indivis- 
ly  mind  and  body."  Designed  to  help  students  find  their 
itural  voices  by  exploring  physical  awareness,  breathing,  and  the 
jdy's  resonators.   Students  learn  to  free  the  Inner  muscles  of  the 
»dy  through  deep  relaxation;  to  release  the  breathing  muscles,  the 
roat,  soft  palate,  jaw,  lips,  back  of  neck  and  face  muscles;  to 
■velop  the  resonators,  the  range,  the  flexibility  of  the  voice;  to 
nber  the  articulation.  Connects  sound  and  breath  to  emotion  and 
lagination. 


ROCK  CLIMBING:   INTRODUCTION      Tony  Contakos     H098 

Sec.  I      Thursday,  September  29,  7-10  p.m.,  and  Saturday  and  Sunday, 

October  1  and  2,  9 a.m.-4  p.m.,  $45. 
Introduction  to  technical  rock  climbing  takes  place  during  one  class- 
room session  and  two  full  days  on  the  cliff.   Indoor  work  Includes  knot- 
tying,  belaying  and  safety  system  instruction  as  well  as  transportation 
arrangements  and  general  preparation  for  the  weekend.   Climbing  in- 
struction at  Chapel  Ledges  In  South  Ashfield  develops  climbing  ability 
through  the  demonstration  and  practice  of  various  techniques;  jam, 
counterforce  and  friction,  climbing  various  routes,  and  belaying  and 
rapelllng.    For  anyone  9  years  or  older;  anyone  under  16  years  must  be 
accompanied  by  an  adult.   Hiking  or  work  boots  are  needed  along 
with  transportation  and  a  bdg  lunch.   Dress  for  weather,  rain  or  shine. 
Recommended  reading:    Robblns,  Basic  Rockcraft. 


SPECIAL  EDUCATION:   PARA-PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING 

Leonard  J.  Basile     H102 
Sec.  I      Tuesday,  7-9:30 p.rr.,  10  weeks,  begins  September  27,  $55. 
For  para-professionals,  aides,  volunteers,  interns,  parents,  and  other 
interested  non-professionals,  provides  an  overview  of  the  basic 
methods  and  hand  made  materials  needed  to  assist  the  child  with 
special  needs.  Techniques  and  methods  Include  individualized  in- 
struction and  materials,  lesson  planning,  behavior  modification 
techniques,  precision  teaching,  and  hierarchy  of  skills.   A  "hands-on" 
workshop  with  participants  having  the  opportunity  to  experiment 
with,  develop,  and  adapt  many  of  the  ideas  presented. 


TROPICAL  PLANT  FAMILIES  AND  THEIR  CULTURE 

John  Tristan      H103 
Sec.  I     Monday,  6:30-8:30 p.m.,  TO  weeks,  begins  September  26,  $45. 
A  systematic  review,  for  the  plant  enthusiast,  of  Important  plant 
families  for  indoor  and  greenhouse  cultivation.   An  opportunity  to 
become  acquainted  with  many  "exotics."  Cultural  techniques,  propa- 
gation and  general  plant  care  are  considered  for  selected  groups,  in- 
cluding gesnerlads,  bromeliads,  begonias,  orchids,  cacti  and  succulents 
foliage  plants  and  tropical  herbs.  Some  discussion  of  plant  geography 
and  the  adaptation  of  plants  for  Indoor  use.   Responsive  to  the 
specific  Interests  of  class  members.   Labs  are  In  a  greenhouse  setting. 
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map  key 


In  the  table  below,  the  building  abbreviations  found  in  the  Schedule  Listing  appear  in  alphabetical  order  in  the  first  column. 
The  name  of  the  building  corresponding  to  the  abbreviation  can  be  found  in  the  second  column,  and  its  location  on  the  map 
on  the  next  page  appears  in  the  third  column.  Buildings  that  do  not  have  an  abbreviation  are  listed  under  the  first  letter  of 
their  name.  The  two-letter  abbreviations  that  appear  after  certain  building  names  in  the  table  below  refer  to  the  following 
residential  areas:  CA=Central  Residence  Area,  NA=Northeast  Residence  Area,  OH=Orchard  Hill,  and  SW=Southwest  Residence 
Area.  , 
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AEB 

Agricultural  Engineering  BIdg. 

B4 

ARND 

Arnold  House 

C3 

BAKR 

Baker  (CA) 

E4 

fiARN 

Barn 

B4 

BART 

Bartlett  Hall 

CS 

BFLD 

Butterfield 

E4 

BOWD 

Bowdltch  Hall 

B3 

BOYD 

Uoyden  Physical  Education  BIdg. 

B5 

BRET 

Brett  (CA) 

D4 

BRKS 

Brooks  House 

E4 

BRWN 

Brown 

D2 

CASH 

Cashin 

Dl 

CC 

Campus  Center 

C4 

CCOD 

Cape  Cod 

C4 

CHAD 

Chadbourne  (CA) 

E4 

CHEN 

Chenoweth  Laboratory 

B3 

CLRK 

Clark  Hall 

D4 

CNCE 

Cance  House  (SW) 

C7 

COLD 

Cold  Storage  Building 

B4 

COMM 

Community 

COOL 

Coolidge  Tower 

C6 

COTG-B 

Cottage  B 

COTG-C 

Cottage  C 

CRAB 

Crabtree 

C3 

DAY 

Day  School 

DHSE 

Dickinson  House 

E3 

DKSN 

Dickinson 

B5 

DRA 

Draper  Hall 

C3 

DWGT 

Dwight  (NA) 

C2 

EMLY 

Emily  Dickinson  House  (OH) 

E3 

Draper  Annex 

C3 

EDUC 

Education  Building 

CI 

ELAB 

Engineering  Laboratory 

B3 

EMSN 

Emerson  House 

B7 

ENGE 

Engineering  Building  East 

C3 

ENGX 

Engineering  Annex 

EWC 

Everywoman's  Center 

C5 

EL'GE 

Eugene  Field  House  (OH) 

E3 

FDRY 

Foundry 

FERN 

Fernald  Hall 

D5 

FLIN 

Flint  Laboratory 

B4 

FREN 

French  Hall 

D4 

CDEL 

Goodell 

CS 

GNGH 

Greenouiih  (CA) 

E4 

GOES 

Goessmann  Laboratory 

a 

CORM 

Gorman 

E5 

GRAY 

David  Grayson  House 

E3 

GRES 

Graduate  Research  Center 

C3 

GRIN 

Grinnell  Arena 

B4 

GUN 

Gunness  Laboratory 

B3 

GTWR 

Graduate  Research  Towers  " 

C3 

HAMP 

Hampshire  House 

C6 

HAS 

Hasbrouck  Building 

C4 

HERT 

Hcrler  Hall 

CS 

HICK 

Curry  Hicks  P  E  Building 

CS 

HUT 

Hilton  House 

HOLD 

Holdsworth  Hall 

B3 

(NFI 

Infirmary 

D4 

J-AD 

John  Adams 

C7 

JAMS 

James  House  (SW) 

B6 

JOHN 

Johnson  House  (NA) 

D2| 

KENN 

Kennedy  Tower  (SW) 

-1 
C6    i 

KNOW 

Knowlton 

C3    ^ 

LEAC 

Leach  (NA) 

C2 

LEWS 

Lewis 

1>2    , 

LYON 

Lyon(NA) 

D3 

Library 

C4 

MACH 

Machmer  Hall 

C4 

MAR 

Marshall  Hall 

D^ 

MARX 

Marshall  Hall  Annex 

D3 

MCK 

Mackimmie  House 

C7 

MCNA 

McNamara 

Dl 

MDSX 

Middlesex  House 

C6 

MEL 

Melville  House  (SW) 

B6 

MILL 

Mills  House 

E4 

MOB 

Mobile  Music  Classrooms 

n4 

MOOR 

Moore  House  (SW) 

IJ7 

MOR 

Morrill  Science  Center 

D4 

MOR4 

Morrill  Science  Center,  Sect.  IV 

D4 

MRST 

Marston  Hall 

B3 

MUNX 

Munson  Hall 

CS 

Mahar  Auditorium 

D5 

NEW 

Newman  Center 

DS 

NOPE 

North  Physical  Education  BIdg. 

C2 

CHAP 

Old  Chapel 

CS 

OCAM 

Off  Campus 

PAIG 

Paige  Laboratory 

B3 

PAT 

Patterson  House  (SW) 

C7 

PHB 

Public  Health  Building 

D4 

PIER 

Pierpont  (SW) 

B7 

PTEN 

Project  Ton 

B7 

Parking  Garage 

C4 

Q-AD 

John  Quincy  Adams 

C7 

SBA 

School  of  Business  Admin. 

DS 

SC 

South  College 

C4 

SK 

Skinner  Hall 

D4 

SMTH 

Smith  College 

STK 

Stockbridge  Hull 

B3 

Student  Union 

C4 

THAT 

i-li:;ic;ieteliousc 

03    i 

Til  CM 

Thompson  H:ili 

B4 

THOR 

Thoreau  House 

B6 

TO  UN 

Tobin  Hall 

CS 

VAN  Van  Meter  House  E4 

NOAH  Noah  Webster  Hou.so  (OH)  E3 

WASli  W;isliinglon  Tower  (SW)  ('7 

WHLR  Wheeler  E4 

WILD  Wilder  Hall  D4 

WYKI  Wysocki  House 

Whitmore  Admin.  BIdg.  C6 


A  R  feJrtMwy  School  Pj 
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For  ihe  patt  five  veafs,  the  Division  ol  Continuing  Educa- 
on  has  supplemented  the  Universny  of  Massachusetts/Amhersi 
Q-,atnmrn9  dunng  Winiersession,  the  intefim  period  between 
(all  and  jpnng  semesteri     This  winter,  the  Division  is  offering 

j,ar(eiv  ol  boiti  credit  and  Credit-Free  clastes  during  the  four- 
week  period  beginning  Januarv  3.  1978. 

Mail  Registration 

To  regii'e'  bv  mail,  complete  Ihe  registration  form  included 
,n  [liis  catalog  and  mall  with  full  payment  no  later  than 
Oecembef  '6  '<> 

Division  of  Continuing  Education,  AE  78'1 

PO   Box  835 

Amherst,  MA  01002 
A  S5  registration  lee  is  to  be  included  for  credit  courses. 
Make  checks  payable  to  Coniir>uir9  Education,  AE  78-1     When 
making  a  credit  card  payment,  be  sure  to  include  all  credit 
card  numbers. 


In-Person  Registration 

To  register  in  person  for  credit  courses  or  Credit-Free 
Workshops,  come  to  the  Continuing  Education  Records  Oflic 
113  Hatbrouck,  UMass/Amhersi     Office  hours  are 

Monday-Thursday  8  30  a  m.-7  00  p.m. 

Friday  8  30  am  -5  00  p  m 

Saturday  10:00  a.m. -I  00  p.m. 

Closed  holiday  weekends 

Phone     (413)  545-3653. 

Parking 

During  the  daytime,  January  3-28,  a  vehicle  currently 
registered  on  fcimpus  in  the  Campus  Parking  System  may 
park  in  its  assigned  lot  or  in  any  edge  lot  Core  lots  will  be 
restricted  to  assigned  vehicles  Individuals  whose  vehicles 
are  not  registered  on  campus  may  park  in  the  Campus 
Center  Garage,  use  metered  space,  or  register  their  vehicle 
at  the  Parking  Office,  located  in  Munson  Hall.   A  registration 


fee  ol  $5  will  enable  a  vehicle  to  use  ell  edge  lots.  After 
6  00  n  m.,  or  on  weekends,  parking  on  campus  in  legal 
parking  spaces  is  not  restricted 


^  almmr 


Friday        December  16        Deadline  for  mail  registration 
Tuesday     January  3  Credit  courses  begin.  Credit-Free 

Workshops  begin 
Monday      January  16  Holiday 

Friday       January  27  Credit  courses  end 

Saturday   January  28  Credit-Free  Workshops  end 

(workshop  schedules  vary) 
In  the  event  of  a  weather  cancellation,  credit  courses  will  be 
rescheduled  on  the  following  Saturday.  January  7.  21 ,  or  28, 
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AcJmissions 

Any  person  who  has  graduated  from  high  school  or  who  has 
achieved  the  equivalent  in  a  certificate  of  General  Educational 
Development  li  entitled  to  enroll  in  undergraduate  courses 
offered  by  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education,  University  of 
Massachusetis/Amherst.   The  Division  assumes  thai  the  student 
will  accurately  assess  his  or  her  ability  to  take  a  college  level 
course.   It  IS  the  student's  responsibility  to  observe  prerequisites 
for  individual  courses.    Enrollment  does  not  imply  acceptance 
into  a  degree  program. 

In  accordance  with  University  policy.  UMass  students  under 
academic  suspension  or  academic  dismissal  may  not  enroll  m 
credit  courses  offered  by  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education 

Credit 

Credit  offered  through  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education 
IS  resident  University  of  Massachusetts  credit     Courses  taken 
during  Wintersession  will  appear  on  the  student's  permanent 
record  as  part  of  the  Fall  1977  semester. 

Registration  Confirmation 

Confirmation  of  mail  registration  arKf  notification  of  class- 
room assignments  will  be  made  by  return  mail  in  late  December. 

Fees  and  Expenses 

Full  payment  must  be  made  at  the  time  of  registration. 

The  course  fee  tor  each  3-credil  course  is  $105.   Neither 


Massachusetts  residency  nor  status  as  a  full-time  student  affects 
the  course  fee.   Any  other  course  fees  are  as  staled  in  the 
course  description. 

Course  fee  (for  a  3-credii  course)  $105 

Registration  fee  (charged  once  and  not 

refundable  unless  the  course  is  canceled)         $     5 
Change  of  program  fee  (charged  for  each 

change  recorded)  $      2 

Laboratory  fee— assessed  after  beginning  ol 
coune  Fee  varies  and  is  indicated  in  the 
course  description. 

Refund  Schedule 


January  3-January  9 
After  January  9 


50%  refund 
NO  REFUfMD 


Change  of  Program 

Students  must  formally  notify  the  Division  in  writing  of  all 
ADOS.  DROPS,  and  WITHDRAWALS.    Failure  to  use  proper 
procedure  could  result  in  the  recording  of  an  "F"  as  a  final 
grade.   Intent  to  audit  or  use  the  pass/fail  option  is  considered 
a  program  change  and  the  request  must  be  filed  in  writing  at 
the  Continuing  Education  Records  Of  fice. 

Deadlines  for  Program  Changes 

Program  changes  for  credit  courses  of  four  weeks  or  fewer 
may  be  made  before  classes  begin  or  on  a  limited  proportional 
basis  after  the  first  day  of  classes.   At  that  time,  students 


ACCOUNTIWG 
'reduction  to  Accounting  I 
ACCTG  221  (1201  M-F.  9-11  30  a.m. 
The  accounting  cycle     journaliiing  transactions,  trial  balance, 
preparation  of  ad|usiing  entries,  financial  statement  prepara- 
tion, closing  entries,  and  post-closing  trial  balance.   Balarice 
sheet  accounts,   cash  inventories,  receivables,  payables,  ar^d 
plant  and  intangible  assets.   Common  types  of  business  organi- 
zations:   single  proprietorships,  partnerships,  and  corpora- 
tions 

Introduction  to  Accounting  II 

ACCTG  222  (130)  M-F.  12  30-3  p.m. 
Coniinuaiion  of  Accounting  221  (1201.    Understanding  of 
managerial  accounting,  the  relationship  between  managerial 
accounting  and  the  management  of  an  organization.    Use  of 
basic  managerial  accounting  skills  and  techniques  for 
planning,  control,  and  decision  making.    Prerequisite  to 
other  SBA  courses  and  to  a  management  career  in  general. 

AFRO-AMERICAN  STUDIES 

Revolutionary  Concepts  in  Afro-American  Music  II 

AFROAM  156(1561  (C)    M-F,  12  30-3p.m. 
Black  bands  ot  the  Big  Band  Era.   Socio-cultural  background 
the  musical  scene  at  the  turn  of  the  century;  the  syncopated 
dance  orchestra  in  New  York.    Includes  blues  survey 
African  background;  southern  U.S.  development. 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

Introduction  to  Physical  Anthropology 
ANTH103n03)  M-F,  12  30  3p.m. 
Introduction  to  methods,  goals,  and  maior  research  problems. 
Concepts  of  evolution  and  adaptation,  historical  development, 
and  application  within  the  field.   Origin,  evolutionary  history, 
and  current  adaptive  trends  m  humanity's  closest  relatives,  the 
non-hurtian  primates     Major  problems  in  human  evolution. 
Adaptation  and  variability  in  contemporary  human  popula- 

Introduclion  to  Cultural  Anthropology 

ANTH104(104)    (Dl   M-F,  9  1V30  a.m. 

Development  ol  a  critical  appreciation  ol  what  anthropology 
can  offer  to  the  informed  citizen.    Four  short  research  protects 
required.    Films  provide  additional  maienal. 


ART 

Basic  Studio 

ART104A  i104A)    (Cl   M-F.  9 a.m.-3 p.m. 

Drawing  of  natural  and  human-made  objects,  architecture,  land- 
scape and  the  figure.   Expressive  possibilities  of  various  media: 
graphite,  pencil,  charcoal,  conte  crayon,  crow  quill  pen,  brush. 
and  ink  and  reed  pen.    Includes  contour  drawing,  modeling 
and  values,  perspective,  space,  composition,  texture,  figure- 
ground  relationships,  and  introduction  to  drawing  the  figure. 

Introduction  to  Pnrttrruking 

ART  240  (2401    (CI  M-F,  9  a.m.-3  p.m. 
Intaglio  and  relief  prinimaking  processes.    Engraving,  line 
etching,  soft  ground,  and  aquatints.    Lab  fee:   $12. 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Introduction  to  Computers  for  Business 
BA  210  (110)  W-F    12  30-3  p.m. 

The  BASIC  computer  programming  languages.    Emphasis  on 
use  of  the  computer  lor  business  data  processing  and  problem 
solving.    Lab  fee     $17. 


COMMUNICATION  STUDIES 

Introduction  to  Mass  Communication 

COMSTU  121  (1211    (D)  M-F.  12.30-3p.m. 
Development,  structure,  and  functions.  Societal  trends  and 
developments  influencing  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
mass  media  m  American  society,  personal,  social,  and  societal 
functions  of  the  mass  rnedia  and  mass  communications.    His- 
torical and  technological  growth  and  development  of  the  vanou; 
media  systems.   Uses  and  effects,  or  social  impact,  research 
relating  to  Ihe  possible  harmful  effects  of  mass  media  violence 
and  erotica,  and  the  impact  on  the  socialization  process, 
politics  and  public  opinion  formation,  and  stereotyping. 

Interpersonal  Communication 

COMSTU  250  (210)    (CI   M-F.  9-1 1 :30  a.m. 

Basic  theoretical  and  practical  understanding  of  interpersonal 
communication.    Includes  process  of  communication  and 
transaction,  self-concept  and  interaction,  person  perception. 
trust  and  self-disctosure,  verbal  and  non-verbal  language,  roles 
and  relationships.    For  those  interested  m  such  areas  as 
nursing,  education,  administration,  counseling. 


wishing  to  add.  drop,  audit,  or  use  the  pass/fail  option  must 
secure  approval  of  the  Director  of  Conimumg  Education, 

Overloads 

Policy  restricts  course  load  to  a  total  of  4  credits  for  the 
four-week  Wintersession     Students  wishing  to  enroll  for  more 
than  4  credits  must  petition  the  Director  of  Student  Services. 
Haibrouck,  for  an  overload  approval. 

TeKtbooks 


ceKtbooks  will  be  sold  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  Textbook  Annex,   The  annex  will  be  open  daily 

from  9  a.m. -4  p.m. 


NOTE:   General  academic  information  contained  in  this  catalog 

IS  abbreviated.   Students  are  responsible  for  acquiring  the 
general  information  in  the  Spring  1978  Continumg  Education 
Catalog.    Necessary  academic  information  includes  explanations 
of  UMass  credit,  transcript  requests,  degrees,  matriculation 
policy,  core  requirements,  individualized  study,  auditing,  and 
the  pass/fail  option.   Catalogs  are  available  m  the  Records  Office. 
113  Hasbrouck.  UMass/Amherst.  tel,  545-3653,    Mail  registrants 
will  receive  a  catalog  by  return  mail. 
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COMPUTER  &  INFORMATION  SCIENCE 
Programming  and  System  Modules:    PASCAL 

COINS  290A(290A)  M-F,  9-9:50 B.m. 
Basic  features  of  the  PASCAL  programming  language     block 
structure,  primitive  data  types,  structured  data  types,  user-de- 
fined data  types,  and  the  basic  control  structures  of  PASCAL. 
Emphasis  on  structured  programming  techniques.   Credit:    1. 

Programming  and  System  Modules:    LISP 

COINS  290B  (29061  M-F.  W-tO  50a.m. 
Introduction  to  recursive  problem  solving  and  the  LISP 
programming  language.    How  to  think  "recursively"  and  how 
to  write  programs  in  LISP     Non-numeric  applications  em- 
pha/ised.   A  must  for  those  interested  in  artificial  intelligence. 
Use  of  ALISP  on  the  NOS  iime-sharing  system     Credit.    1. 

Programming  and  System  Modules     FORTRAfU 
COINS  290C  (290C)    M-F.  1 } .30-12  50 p.m. 
Basics  ot  FORTRAN  emphasizing  "hands-on"  enpenence  with 
the  computer.    Includes  fundamentals  of  computers.  FORTRAN 
syntax,  structures  programming  techniques.   At  least  two  hours 
per  day  using  the  computer.   Credit     1 

Programming  and  System  Modules:   BASIC 

COINS  2900  (290OI  M-F.  2-2:50p.m. 
Standard  BASIC  programming.    For  those  with  little  or  no 
background  in  Computer  Science.   Includes  fundamentals  of 
computers;  BASIC  syntax,  programming  techniques.   At  least 
two  hours  pet  day  using  the  computer,   Credit:    1. 

EDUCATION 

Photography     An  Educational  Tool 

EDUC  290J  (290J)  M-F.  9  n  30a.m. 
Differences  and  similarities  between  color  slides  and  black  and 
white  prints,  how  the  photographer  perceives  and  uses  light. 
chooses  subject  matter,  and  presents  images  in  both  slide  and 
print  formats.    Fundamental  techniques  of  exposure  and  black 
and  white  film  processing  and  printing,  an  analysis  of  color 
transparency  films  and  filters.   Darkroom/lab  work,  critique 
sessions,  lecture,  and  viewing  slide/tape  presentations.   For 
all  levels  of  experience,  including  beginning.  Access  to  a 
35mm  camera  necessary.  Enrollment  limited. 


ENGLISH 

Socistv  and  Literature 

ENGL  131  12131    (C)  M-F.  9t  t.30a.m. 

Fiction  poeifv.  and  drama  exploring  the  relalionship  of  the 
individual  and  socieiv  through  the  symbolic  landscape  of  the 
island     Based  on  myths  of  the  Fortunate  Islands  or  of  an 
Earthly  Paradise.   The  "mythical  geographv"  of  the  island 
as  3  micfocosm  of  society. 

Crutive  Writing 

ENGL  155  (3411  M-F.  l2:30-3p.m. 

Ttansfotmaiion  o(  the  raw  materials  of  human  liwes  mto  art. 
Ways  writers  can  get  in  touch  with  the.r  own  source  of  creative 
products.    Examples  from  prose  and  poetry-   Discovery  and 
development  of  an  individual  voice     Empfiasis  not  on 
finished  product  but  on  the  development  of  the  creative 
process.   Discussion  of  students'  work  plus  supplementary 

FRENCH  &  ITALIAN 

FRENCH  172  (1621  M-F.  12:30-3  1S p.m. 

Conversational  skills  in  French  through  drills,  free  exchan^, 
oral  reports  and  skits.   Text     Pour  et  Contre  by  Frautschmi 
(Niveau  II  &  III),  and  French  lournals  and  magaiines.    Pre- 
requisite:   French  140  level  course. 

GENERAL  BUSINESS  &  FINANCE 
Administrative  Statistics 

GB  FIN  250  (250)   M-F.  9-1 7.30 ^.m. 
Probability  and  statistical  distributions  applied  to  business 
management  problems,  application  of  Bayes'  theorem  to 
sampling  fo'  decision-making  under  uncertainty:  sample 
designs,  an  introduction  to  regression  analysis.   An  extremely 
rapid  pace,  involves  significant  amount  of  problem  solving 
and  computer  work. 


GEOLOGY 
Geology  and  Man 

GEOL  105  (1051    (El  MF,  9-11:30 a.m. 

The  Earth's  environments  and  human  inieraction  with  ihem. 
Materials  of  the  Earth,  formation,  internal  composition,  super- 
ficial processes,  and  reasons  for  present  day  topographic  and 
geographic  configurations.   Geologic  time,  mineral  formation, 
the  oceans,  and  the  biological  composition  of  all  environ- 


ments.  Earth's  resources  m  relationto  lurviwal.   Impact  of 
humanity:  wastes  and  Stress  on  the  atmosphere,  lithosphere, 
and  hydrosphere. 

HISTORY 

History  of  Europe  1500-1815 

HIST  140  (1401    ICl    MF.  9-1 1:30 am. 

The  historicjl  development  of  Western  Europe  from  1500  to 
1815.   Repercussions  of  intellectual  and  political  conflicts. 
Includes     the  Renaissance  in  Italy  and  England,  the  Protest 

ant  Reformation,  the  scientific  revolution,  overseas  expansion, 
the  Enlightenment,  and  Ihe  French  Revolution 

Development  of  American  Ciwiliiation  from  1876 

HIST  151  (151)    (CI   M-F.  12  30-3  p.m. 
Social  change,  immigration,  and  the  emergence  of  industrial, 
urban  society.   The  evolution  ol  American  politics  from 
laissez-faire  ideas  and  limited  foreign  commitments  of  the 
late  nineteenth  century  lo  the  nation's  present-day  welfare 
Slate  and  global  diplomacy. 

Ntan  and  His  Language 

LING  101  (1011    (CI   M-F.  12:30-3 p.m. 
Interesting  and  universal  properties  of  language:    sound, 
structure,  meaning.   Attempt  to  account  for  the  diversity  ol 
language,  from  slips  of  the  tongue  to  the  most  ephemeral  poetry, 
in  terms  of  a  theory  of  language     generative  grammar.   The 
consequences  of  adopting  such  a  theory. 


MATHEMATICS 

Algebraic  Review 

MATH  101  (101)    M-F,  7-2p.m. 
Rapid  review  of  manipulative  algebra  lor  precalculus  students 
who  have  been  out  of  school  for  some  time  or  who  have  in- 
sufficient knowledge  of  secondary  school  algebra     (Precalculus 
students  with  almost  no  knowledge  of  manipulative  algebra 
should  consider  taking  non-credit  Mathematics  01 1  or  possibly 
Mathematics  lOIPor  101Q. I    Credit     1. 


PHILOSOPHY 

Phitosophical  Approaches  to  Science 

PHIL280(2401    (E)    MF.  9-1 1  30  a.m. 
Issues  central  lo  the  development  of  natural,  behavioral,  and/ 


or  social  sciences.  Philosophical  problems  ol  construction, 
confirmation,  meaning,  and  explanatory  force  of  scientific 
theories.  Philosophical  issues  in  the  sciences,  such  as: 
causality,  space-time,  free-will,  the  status  natural  laws,  and 
theoretical  entities.  Historically  important  theories,  under- 
standable without  a  great  deal  of  mathematical  or  technical 
background. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Elementary  Psychology 

PSYCH  100(101)    (Dl  M-F,  9-11  30a.m. 
Psychology  as  a  natural  and  social  science.   Surveys  different 
aspects  of  behavior  ranging  from  evolutionary  and  physiolo- 
gical processes  to  motives  such  as  hunger,  sex.  and  sleep; 
and  lo  more  socially  complex  motives  such  as  love,  aggression, 
dnd  social  approval 

Educational  Psychology 

PSVCH  205(301)    (Ol   M-F.  12:30-3p.m. 

Basic  psychological  concepts  as  they  pertain  to  education.   In- 
structional technology,  design,  and  evaluation,  and  general 
curtent  educational  psychology  theories  and  their  application. 

Statistics  in  Psychology 

PSVCH  240  (145)    M-F.  9-1 1:30  a.m. 
Inferential  principles  and  basic  statistical  techniques. 

RHETORIC 

Rhetoric  o(  Language  and  Writing       M-F,  9-11:30  am   or 

RHET  100G  (100G)    (B)  M-F.  12:30-3p.m. 

Basic  language  behavior,  with  repeated  writing  assignments 

Writing,  editing,  and  rewriting  to  attain  clarity  in  the  use  ot 
words,  syntax  and  organization.   Defining,  identifying  under- 
lying assumptions,  analyzing  inferences  and  modes  of  support 
lof  claims.    Interdisciplinary  subject  matter  of  assignments. 

WOMENS' STUDIES 
Lives  in  Tension 

WOST  192A(190Q)  M-F.  12  303p.m. 
Using  the  autobiographical  writings  ot  Emma  Goldman.  Ida 
B   Wells,  and  Agnes  Smedley,  examines  their  reasons  for 
becoming  activists  in  a  particular  political  movement.    Ex- 
plores the  exact  nature  of  the  conflict  between  an  analysis 
of  women's  oppression  and  the  more  general  analysis  of 
a  people's  oppression. 


(^  rem-  jreeWomlwji  Siifonnation . 


The  Credit-Free  Workshop  Program  is  offered  specifically 
tor  persons  interested  In  expanding  their  skills,  furthering  their 
careers,  improving  their  community  life,  or  partaking  of  the 
expertise  offered  by  others,  usually  experts  and  teachers  in 
their  fields.  The  workshops  are  for  those  for  whom  academic 
credit  is  not  a  prioniy. 

Admissions 

Admission  to  Credit-Free  Workshops  is  open.    Interested 
persons  may  enroll  for  as  many  workshops  as  they  wish  regard- 
less of  their  educational  background. 

Sixtv-Five  and  Over  Policy 

Persons  aged  65  and  over  may  register,  free  of  charge,  for 
any  Credit-Free  Workshop,  provided  that  the  workshop  has 
met  its  minimum  enrollment.  Registrations  will  be  accepted 
and  applicants  will  be  notified  when  the  minimum  is  reached. 

Workshop  Confirmations 

When  registration  meeu  the  minimum  number  for  a  work- 
shop, registrants  will  be  notified  by  being  mailed  a  class  card 


which  also  includes  the  workshop's  exact  meeting  place.    Most 
workshops  will  be  confirmed  during  the  week  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  classes.    Please  do  not  call  the  office  for  earlier 
confirmation:  wait  until  one  week  before  the  workshop  is 
scheduled  to  begin. 

Enrollment  is  limited  to  a  number  that  is  manageable  and 
acceptable  to  each  instructor.   When  enrollment  for  a  work- 
shop exceeds  its  maximum  number,  b  second  section  may  be 
arranged.    Names  of  registrants  will  be  placed  on  a  waiting 
list  in  the  order  m  which  they  are  received.    Early  registration 
IS  recommended. 

Fees  and  Expenses 

Credit-Free  Workshops  are  self-funding  and,  in  general,  fees 
have  been  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  contact 
hours  for  each.   Specific  fees  are  given  in  the  workshop  descrip- 
tions. 

Some  workshops  require  supplies  which  are  to  be  paid  for 
by  each  participant  on  an  optional  basis.    Estimated  expenses 
are  listed  at  the  end  of  the  workshop  description.  Since  ex- 
penses are  estimated  and  optional,  they  are  not  to  be  included 
in  fees  when  registering,  and  students  should  not  prepay. 


ARTS,  CRAFTS  AND  SPECIAL  SKILLS 

GLASSBLOWIIMG     Larry  Williams  and  Joseph  Walas  Jr 

WS01 
Wedrjciday.  6  30  9:30p  m.,  4  ■weeki.  begins  January  4.  $29. 
Introduction  to  basic  novelty  and  ornamental  glassblowing. 
Demonstrations  are  given  and  students  create  simple  novelty 
items,    (Expenses     S5-$10.1 

PHOTOGRAPHY;    BASIC     Richard  Barrell    WS02 
SatufOay,  9a.m.-noon,  3  weeks,  begins  January  7,  $23. 
Cameras,  lenses,  and  related  equipment.   Pictures  shot  the 
first  week,  second  week  is  for  processing  the  film  and  pre- 
paring contact  prints.   The  final  Saturday,  negatives  are 
printed     Production  of  at  least  one  fine  print     (Expenses: 
$7  50  1 

POTTERY     Fred  Englander    WS03 

Tuesday  and  Thunday.  7  30-930  p.m.;  Saturday.  lOa.m.- 
noon.  3  weeks,  begins  January  3.  $41. 

Techniques  of  the  potter's  wheel,  glazes,  clay  chemistry  and 
hand-building.   Stoneware  clay  and  glazes  are  fired  at  a  re- 
duction atmosphere  to  cone  10,    Includes  opportunity  to  fire 
eight  pots,  additional  pots  may  be  fired  lor  a  minimal  fee. 
(Expenses     $5.) 

PRINT  COLLECTING  AND  APPRECtATIOfy     Leslie  Kramer 
WS04 

Tuesday.  7-9  pm..  3  weeks,  begins  January  3.  $21. 

For  those  who  would  like  to  collect  art  on  a  modest  budget: 
lecture -discuss  ions  on  what  to  look  for  when  buying  an 


original  print.   Visit  to  a  local  museum  uncovers  the  range  ol 
artwork  in  this  area.    Includes  the  difference  between  etching. 
lithography  and  sengraphy,  what  determines  the  value  of  an 
original  print,  and  care  and  display.   One  Saturday  field  trip. 
to  be  arranged. 

COMMUNITIES  IN  ACTION 

PUBLIC  ADVOCACY:    THE  BASICS    Susan  Kohler    WS(S 

Tuesday.  7-10p.m.,  3  weeks,  begins  January  3,  $15. 
Basic  advocacy  skills  crucial  for  turning  gripes  mto  results,  for 
instance,  in  the  denial  of  bank  credit,  the  inadequacies  of  the 
food  stamp  program,  or  the  unresponsiveness  of  elected 
officials.    Practical  problems  from  community  groups  and 
individuals:  skills  in  effective  letter  writing,  interviewing, 
negotiating,  and  lobbying.    Emphasizes  aggressive  approach 
and  strategy  to  identify  appropriate  resolution  mechanisms. 

THE  BURNOUT  SYNDROME  IN  HUfhlAN  SERVICE 

AGENCIES     Steve  Bloomdeld  and  Gary  Ransom    WS06 

Thursday.  7-tOp.m.,  January  Sand  19.  $10. 
"Burnout"  is  Ihe  physical  and/or  emotional  exhaustion  common 
to  staffs  ol  alternative  institutions.    Early  identification  of  the 
problem,  personal-  and  job-related  causes,  and  specific  pre- 
vention and  treatrrwnt.   Three  hours  of  homework  required 
between  sessions. 

THE  PLANNING  PROCESS  FOR  BUSINESS     Donna 

Stephenson    WSQ7 
Wednesday.  7-10p.m.,  January  11.  $5. 

A  fundamental  look  at  objectives  in  relation  to  organizational 


Refund  Schedule 

After:         First  meeting  50% 

Second  meeting  NO  REFUND 

There  are  NO  REFUNDS  for  workshops  which  meet  only  once 
unless  withdrawal  is  effected  prior  to  the  beginning  of  class.    In 
cases  of  official  withdrawal  prior  to  the  beginning  of  a  work- 
shop, a  full  refund  will  be  processed 

Withdrawal 

To  withdraw  form  a  workshop,  notify  the  Records  Office 
by  mail  in  writing,  or  in  person  during  the  Office's  regular  hourSj^ 
Notifying  Ihe  instructor  or  ceasing  to  attend  class  does  not 
constitute  official  withdrawal.  ,,\ 


Other  Important  Information 

Workshop  locations     workshops  will  take  place  in  Amherst 
Readmg  material     information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
instructor  at  the  first  class  meeting. 


purpose.    Uses  a  system  lo  develop  working  understanding 
and  applies  it  to  planning  programs  or  redefining  and  evaluating 

program  progress 

USING  TELEVISION  TO  PROMOTE  YOUR  CAUSE 

Beverly  Kratochvil     WSOS 
Thursday.  7-10 p.m.,  January  12,  $5. 

Use  of  television  to  promote  an  event,  fund  drive,  or  overall 
program  for  non-profit  organizations.  Different  ways  to  use 
the  media,  such  as  public  service  announcements,  and  inter- 
view programs.  Methods  for  producing  effective  material 
to  make  the  best  use  of  television  Translating  ideas  to  air 
time,  writing  a  script,  and  organizing  visual  material.  fMOTE: 
Not  a  workshop  m  television  production. 

SIMPLE  ACCOUNTING:    BOOKKEEPING.  BUDGETS.  Af^D 

MONEY     Rick  Feldman    WS09 
Tuesday.  7-lOp.m.,  January  17.  $5 

For  those  in  non-profit  groups  in  the  arts  and  crafts  or  re- 
lated areas.   Basic  problem-so'ving  (or  money  management 
concerns.    Discussion  o(  your  specific  problems.    Offered  m 
conjunction  with  WS10,  Grantwnting;  participants  encouraged 
to  enroll  in  both. 

INDIVIDUAL  PROBLEM-SOLVING  IN  GR ANTWRtTlfgG 

Margot  Willetl     WS10 
Wednesday.  7  lOp  m..  January  18,  $5. 

Grantwriiing  problems,  grants  in  progress,  or  needs  for  (man- 


cial  assistance.    Anonvmous  cases  ot  successful  and  u  . 

tol  proposals.   Offered  in  conjunction  wnh  WS09.  SimpI 
Accou"iing,  pariicipants  encouraged  to  enroll  in  both. 


DANCE 

BALLET     BEGINNING     Etien  Inkellis    WSII 
Tuesday.  Wedneidav  and  Thursday.  6-7:30 p.m..  3  weeks, 
beg'ni  January  3.  S32. 

Fo'  those  who  have  enthusiasm  but  Imle  or  no  dance  ex- 
perience   Offers  the  basics  ot  ballet  at  a  speed  comfortable 
lo  all.  encourages  students  to  go  on  m  twHet  it  they  wish. 
Attendance  encouraged. 

DANCE  EXERCISE     Ellen  Inkellis  VVS1Z 

Tuesday.  Wednesday  and  Thursday.  3-4: 15p.m..  3  weeks. 

begins  January  3,  S28. 

A  less  structured  enuironment  than  a  dance  class.   Dance  as  a 

form  of  exercise  rather  than  a  performing  art,    E«ercises  to 

correct  and  to  release  tension.   Requires  enthusiasm  and  Che 

desire  10  get  and  stay  m  shape.   Attendance  encouraged. 

MODERN  DANCE  (For  Advanced  Beginners)     Doitna  Pottar 

WS13 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  W:30a.m.-noon,  3  weeks, 
begins  January  3.  $32. 

For  students  who  have  had  at  least  one  term  of  modern  dance 
technique  Combines  various  modern  techniques  and  work  on 
cumulative  dance  patterns 


LANGUAGE  AND  WRITING 

SIGiy  LANGUAGE  AND  FINGER  SPFLLING:    BEGINNING 

Stanley  Patrie    WS14 
Tuesday  and  Thursday.  7-9  30p.m.,  3  weeks,  begins  January  3. 
S3S. 

Manual  communication  as  used  by  most  deaf  people  m  this 
country.  Brief  history  of  the  language  of  signs,  background  in- 
formation on  deafness  and  how  it  affects  those  who  have  been 
born  deaf  or  lost  iheir  hearing  later  in  life.  Students  converse 
with  totally  deaf  people,  including  the  instructor,  who  is  also 
deaf  Required  text:  Riekehot.  7a//r  fa  r/ie  Deaf,  $5.95,  can 
be  purchased  from  instructor  the  first  evening  of  class. 

SIGN  LANGUAGE  AND  FINGER  SPELLING:    ADVANCED 

Stanley  Patne  WS15 
Tuesday  and  Thursday.  3-4:30 p.m..  3  weeks,  begins  January  3. 
S35- 

Amencan  Sign  Language  lAMESLAN)  makes  use  of  the  same 
signs  as  in  Signed  English  which  is  taught  to  beginners,  but  the 
order  in  which  the  words  3re~panogether  is  very  different. 
Syntax  and  tense  areJargely  ignored,  and  sentences  greatly 
shortened.    Deaf  people  as  a  rule,  feel  more  comfortable  using 


AMESLAN.   Required  leHi:   Conversational  Sign  Language, 
can  be  purchased  from  instructor  the  first  evening  ot  class. 


n    WS16 
4.  S35 


WRITING  FOR  YOURSELF     Brooks  Von  Ran 

Wednesday.  7  9:30p.m..  3  weeks,  begins  Janua. 

Writing  lor  self -discovery  and  self-expression  with  minor  en 

phasis  on  writing  lor  commercial  markets.    Different  styles 

pournals,  short  stories,  poems,  non-fiction,  songs,  and 

Through  reading  and  writing  exercises,  students  "find  what's 

in  there  and  gel  it  out."   Specific  writing  interests  determine 

emphasis. 


INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 

FOLK  GUITAR:    BASIC     Vincent  Mitchall    WS17 

Tuesday  and  Thursday.  6:30-8:30 p.m.,  3  weeks,  begins 

January  3,  S30. 

Guitar  care,  tuning,  picking  techniques,  notereading,  basic 

chording,  basic  theory,  tablaiure,  prckmg  Styles,  one  private 

lesson,  listening  session.   Songs  by  Paxlon,  Cohen.  Woody 

Guthrie,    "Sing  Oul!"  magazine  articles 

SONGS  OF  BOB  DYLAN     Vincent  Mitchell    WS18 
Wednesday,  6  30-8  30p  m..  3  weeks,  begins  January  4.  SJ8. 
Playing  and  learning  guitar  music  for  two  to  three  Dylan  songs 
per  session.    Reading  materials  from  variety  ot  sources. 
Guitar  technique  both  in  flat  picking  and  finger  style. 

PERSONAL  GROWTH 

ORGANIZING  YOURSELF  AND  YOUR  TIME     Hal  Portner 

WS19 
Saturday,  9a.m.-3 p.m..  January  21.  $17 

One-day  workshop  for  those  whose  best  attempts  at  organiza- 
tion often  go  awry.    Some  imaginative  and  practical  techniques 
to  cope  with  day-to-day  details  and  to  develop  long-range 
goals     Dress  comfortably,  bring  a  bag  lunch  and  notebook. 

PROBLEM  SOLVING  FOR  DEClSfON  MAKERS 

Hal  Portner    WS20 
Saturday.  9a.m.-3 p.m.,  January  7,  $17. 
One-day  workshop  for  the  officer,  manager,  supervisor,  fore- 
man, and  others     Problem  defining,  brainstorming.  choosir>g 
the  solution,  translating  decisions  into  action,  dealing  with 
conflict,  inventing  the  future.    Dress  comfortably,  bring  a 
bag  lunch  and  notebook. 


METRICS     Evan  Johnson  and  Dr.  John  Russo    WS21 
Wednesday.  7-9 p.m..  3  weeks,  begins  January  4;  also,  Saturday, 

January  21.  lOs.m.-noon,  $21 


,  3  weeks,  begins  January 


Systematic  reviei' 
greenhouse  cultiv 


Introduction,  history,  and  overvieyv.    Linear  area  and  area, 
volume  and  mass  (weight),  and  lemperature.   Review  and 

problem  solving. 

TROPICAL  PLANT  FAMILIES  AND  THEIR  CULTURE 
John  Tristan     WS2Z 

Tuesday  and  Thursday,  6  309 p. n 

3.  $35 

I  important  plant  families  for  indoor  and 

an.    Opportunity  to  become  acquainted 

lies."   Cultural  techniques,  propagation,  and 

general  plant  care  considered  for  selected  groups,  including 

gesneriads.  bromeliads,  begonias,  orchids,  cacti,  succulents. 

foliage  plants,  and  tropical  herbs.   Some  discussion  of  plant 

geography  and  the  adaptation  of  plants  for  indoor  use. 

Responsive  to  interests  ol  class.    Lab  in  a  greenhouse  setting. 

SERVICE  DEVELOPMENT  FOR  WAITERSWAITRESSES 

Frank  Latluca.  Jr.     WS23 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  6-9 p.m.,  2  weeks,  begins  January  3, 
$35. 

Food  service  organization,  table  service,  increasing  tip  average, 
sanitation  and  safety  in  the  dining  room,  handling  unusual 
situations,  table  settings  for  different  occasions.   Three  hours 
of  practical  experience  arranged  at  each  student's  convenience. 
Certificate  awarded  for  satisfactory  complelion 

NORDIC  MYTHOLOGY  AND  NORDIC  SKIING:    A  STUDY 

OF  WINTER  ECOLOGY     Pieter  K,  Bergen    WS24 
Tuesday.  January  3.  10,  and  17,  6  30-8: 30 p.m.;  Thursday, 
January  5.  6  30-8  30  p.m.:  Saturday.  January  7.  14.  and  21. 

It  a.m.-2p.m..  S40. 

The  myth  and  wonder  of  winter  through  readings  and  dis- 
cussions of  northern  mythology  and  hTstory.  combined  with 
ski  excursions.   Guidance  in  ski  technique  and  equipment. 
All  levels  welcome.    Cross-country  ski  equipment  necessary. 

TEACHERS'  RIGHTS/STUDENTS'  RIGHTS     David  Schimmel 

and  Louis  Fischer    WS25 
Thursday.  January  79.  9:30  a.m.-4  p.m..  $35. 
Effects  of  recent  Supreme  Court  rulings  on  the  day-to-day 
decisions  ol  secondary  school  administrators.   Special  effort 
to  cover  present  concerns  of  school  board  members,  administra- 
tive personnel,  and  parents.   Potential  liability  ol  public  schools 
and  their  administrators,  and  the  constitutional  rights  of 
teachers  and  students     Morning  coffee  and  lunch  included  in 
the  fee. 

This  workshop  has  been  approired  for  .5  CEU's,  to  be 
awarded  to  all  participants  attending  the  entire  session  tS 
required  contact  hours).    The  Continuing  Education  Unit 
(CEUI  is  designed  for  in-service  professionals  and  non-pro- 
fessionals who  want  to  maintain  a  record  of  their  participa- 
tion in  approved  non-credit  continuing  education  programs. 
For  more  information,  please  contact  Frederick  Robinson  at 
1413}  545-2040. 
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CREDIT  STUDENTS  MUST  COMPLETE  THIS  SECTION 

(Optional  for  Credit-Free  Workshop  students) 
Note.     This  information  does  not  influence  the  fee  schedule. 
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DO  NOT  INCLUDE  LAB  FEES  IN  REGISTRATION  PAYMENT. 

Make  checks  payable  to;    Division  of  Continuing  Education.  AE78-1 

MAIL  REGISTRATION  FORM  AND  PAYMENT  TO      DIVISION  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION   AE78-1, 

P  O   Box  S35.  Amher^  MA  01002. 


REGISTRATION  FEE 

(required  of  credit 
course  registrants) 

TOTAL  AMOUNT  DUE 
AND  ENCLOSED 


NOTICE  TO  CREDIT  COURSE 
REGISTRANTS 

Students  are  responsible  lor  obtaining  a 
copy  of  the  complete  Spring  1978  Continu- 
ing Education  catalog  and  for  reading  the 
General  Information  section.    This  section 
contains  academic,  credit,  and  degree  in- 
formation important  to  all  students    To 
aid  the  student,  a  copy  of  the  Spring  1978 
catalog  will  be  mailed  upon  receipt  of 
mail  registration  for  Wmtersession  1978, 
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You  Call  It! 
The  Panama  Canal  Treaty: 
YES  or  NO? 

President  Jimmy  Carter  is  wailmg  to  hear  from  YOU.    He's  committed  his  admin- 
istration to  listen  to  you. 

On  January  8,  1978,  you  can  advise  President  Jimmy  Carter  and  the  United  States 
Congress  on  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty, 

Help  the  United  States  make  the  best  and  most  just  decision  possible  on  what  many 
coniider  the  most  cnlical  U.  S,  foreign  policy  decision  of  the  year. 

JOIN  US! 
For  more  mformation.  please  call  (4131  545  2040,  or  write.  Government  Access 
Forum,  Great  Decisions.  Continuing  Education.  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst 
Amherst  MA  01003. 


Division  of  C'oiiliiiiiiiig  Education 
Universilv  of  Massachusetts 
PO  Box  8.?5 
Aiiihcrst  MA  01002 


C^R€€R  MIGHT' 
A  PUBLIC  SCMimR 

FREE  OF  CHARGE 

Thursday.  February  2,  1978.  7-9  p.m. 

Marks  Meadow  Auditorium,  School  of  Education 

University  of  MassachuselLs/AmhersI 

The  Real  Estate  Certificate  Program  is  sponsoring  a  two-hour  seminar 
designed  lo  acquaint  both  students  and  professionals  with  the 
opportunities  available  in  the  real  estate  industr>'.   If  you  are  con- 
templating a  career  ctiangf  or  if  you  are  uncertain  about  your  pro- 
fessional goals,  you  should  find  answers  lo  your  questions  at  this 
seminar.  Real  Estale  faculty  members  and  advisors  will  discuss 
opportunities  in  sales,  finance,  title  examination,  land  development, 
brokerage,  mortgages,  appraisals,  and  management,    Kor  further 
information,  contact  Carol  B,  MacKnight  at  (413)545-2040, 
Division  of  Continuing  Education. 


Non-Pront  Organization 
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The  University  of  Massachusetts  is  fully  accredited  by  the  New  England  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  Factors  of  race,  color,  sex.  age. 
religion,  national  origin  or  handicap  are  not  considered  in  the  admission  or  treatment  of  studenU  or  in  employment,  in  accordance  with 
Federal  and  State  l^ws. 
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Evening  College  Academic  Calendar 


December  5-January  13 

Wed.,  Thurs., 

Fri,,  &  Sat. 

January  18,  19, 

20,  &  21 

Monday 

January  23 

Tuesday 

January  24 

Wednesday 

January  25 

Monday 

January  30 

Tuesday 

January  31 

1 

Tuesday 

February  14 

Wednesday 

! 

February  15 

Monday 

' 

February  20 

Tuesday  _ 

February  21 

■ 

Tuesday 

February  28 

Tuesday 

March  7 

Saturday 

March  18 

Monday 

March  27 

Monday 

April  17 

Wednesday 

^  April  19 

1 
Wednesday 

May  17 

Thursday 

May  18 

Wednesday 

May  24 

Saturday 

May  27' 

Courses  at  all  locations 

follow  the  above  ca 

lendar.  S 

the  school 

or  college  where  classes  are  held, 

Mail  Registration 

In-Person  Registration/Amherst 

In-Person  Registration/Palmer 

In-Person  Registration/Holyoke 

In-Person  Registration/Northampton 

Orientation  for  C.E.  Students  and  Faculty  at 

Worcester  Dining  Commons  (8:30  p.m.) 
FIRST  DAY  OF  CLASSES 
Late  Registration  begins 
End  Add/Drop  Period  (withdraw,  no  record) 
Last  day  to  sign  up  for  Pass/Fail  and  Audit  options 
Beginning  "W"  Period  (withdraw  with  record) 
Holiday  (Washington's  Birthday)   No  classes 
Monday  class  schedule  will  be  followed  for  all  day 

and  evening  classes 
Last  day  to  drop  courses  with  a  "W"  (withdrawn) 
Last  day  to  withdraw  with  a  %  refund* 
Last  day  to  pay  Health  Services,  Health  Insurance,  and 

Fine  Arts  fees 
Spring  Vacation  begins  after  last  class 
Classes  resume 

Holiday  (Patriot's  Day)    No  classes 
Monday  class  schedule  will  be  followed  for  all  day 

and  evening  classes 
Last  day  of  classes  \ 

Final  examinations  begin  ;  _ 

Last  day  of  final  exams 
Semester  ends 

University  Commencement 
Should  a  schedule  conflict  arise,  observe  the  calendar  for 


*REFUI\ID  SCHEDULE 


February  1-February  14 
February  15-Februarv  21 
February  22-Februarv  28 
March  1 -March  7 
After  March  7 


80% 
60% 
40% 
20% 
NO  REFUND 


Credit-Free  W[>rkshop  Calendar 


December  2-February  17 

After  February  17 

Monday 

February  27 

Saturday 

March  1 8 

Monday 

March  27 

Monday 

April  17 

Wednesday 

April  19 

Saturday 


May  13 


Mail  Registration 

Walk-In  Registration  (space-available  basis) 

Workshops  begin  (unless  otherwise  noted  in  the  Workshop 

Description) 
Spring  vacation  begins  after  last  workshop 
Workshops  resume 
Holiday  fPafr/of's  Da// 
Monday  workshop  schedule  will  be  followed  (Wednesday 

workshops  do  not  meet) 
Workshops  end  (workshop  schedules  vary— consult 

Workshop  Description) 


Registration 
Information 


December  5-January  13 


January  18,  19,  20,  &  21 


January  23 


January  24 


January  25 


January  23-30 


January  31-February  14 


February  8 


February  9 


Mail  Registration 

$5  Registration  Fee  in  addition  to  course  feels) 

All  Evening  College  courses 

In-Person  Registration/A  mherst 

$5  Registration  Fee  in  addition  to  course  fee(sj 

All  Evening  College  courses 

Undergraduate  UMass/Amherst  courses  (space-available  basis  only) 

Location:   first  floor,  Hasbrouck  Building,  south  wing 

Time:  Wed.  &  Thurs.      10  a.m.-4  p.m.  &  6-8  p.m. 

Friday  10a.m.-4p.m. 

Saturday  10  a.m. -2  p.m. 

In-Person  Registration/Palmer 

$5  Registration  Fee  in  addition  to  course  feeis) 

AH  Evening  College  courses 

Location:  School  Library,  Pathfinder  Regional  High  School,  Palmer 

Time:  Monday  5-7  p.m. 

In-Person  Registration/Holyoke 

$5  Registration  Fee  in  addition  to  course  feels) 

All  Evening  College  courses 

Location:    Building  B,  Room  347,  Holyoke  Community  College 

Time:   Tuesday  10  a.m.-noon  &  5-7  p.m. 

In-Person  Registration/Northampton 

$5  Registration  Fee  in  addition  to  course  feels) 

All  Evening  College  courses 

Location:   Room  9  (South  vuing,  2nd  floor),  Hawley  Junior  High  School, 

South  Street,  Northampton 
Time:  Wednesday  5-7  p.m. 

Registration  Continues 

$5  Registration  Fee  in  addition  to  course  feels) 

All  Evening  College  courses /n  iv/)/c/7  spacej /■emam 

Location:    CE  Records  Office,  Room  113,  Hasbrouck  Building,  south  wing 

Time:    Regular  Office  Hours,  see  page  4 

Late  Registration/Amherst 

$10  Registration  Fee  in  addition  to  course  feels) 

Evening  College  courses 

Undergraduate  UMass/Amherst  courses  (space-available  basis,  written  permission  required) 

Location:    CE  Records  Office,  Room  113,  Hasbrouck  Building,  south  wing 

Time:  Monday-Thursday     9  a.m. -7  p.m. 

Friday  9  a.m. -5  p.m. 

Saturday  10  a.m. -1p.m. 

Late  Registration/Holyoke 

$10  Registration  Fee  in  addition  to  course  feels) 

Evening  College  courses 

Location:    Building  B,  Room  201,  Holyoke  Community  College 

Time:  Wednesday      10  a.m.-noon  &  5-7  p.m. 

Late  Registration/Palmer 

$10  Registration  Fee  in  addition  to  course  feels) 

Evening  College  courses 

Location:   School  Library,  Pathfinder  Regional  High  School,  Palmer 

Time:    Thursday,  5-7  p.m. 
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General 
Information 


Registration 
and  Records 


Admissions 

Any  person  who  has  graduated  from  high  school  or  who  has 
a  certificate  of  General  Educational  Development  is  entitled  to 
enroll  in  undergraduate  courses  offered  by  the  Division  of  Con- 
tinuing Education  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst. 
The  Division  assumes  that  the  student  will  accurately  assess  his 
or  her  ability  to  take  a  college  level  course.   It  is  the  student's 
responsibility  to  observe  prerequisites  for  individual  courses. 
Enrollment  does  not  imply  acceptance  into  a  degree  program. 

In  accordance  with  University  policy,  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts students  under  academic  suspension  or  academic 
dismissal  may  not  enroll  in  courses  offered  by  the  Division  of 

Continuing  Education.  ■' 

■  / 

Mail  Registration 

1.  To  register  by  mail  simply  complete  the  registration 
form  in  this  publication  and  mail  with, full  remittance  to: 

Evening  College,  AE  78-2 
Division  of  Continuing  Education 
P.O.  Box  835 
Amherst  MA  01002 

2.  Make  checks  payable  to  Continuing  Education,  AE  78-2. 
All  registrations  must  include  total  course  fees  plus  a  $5  registra- 
tion fee. 

3.  Deadline  for  mail  registration  is  a  January  13  postmark. 

4.  Mail  registrations  will  be  confirmed  by  return  mail  in 
mid-January.   Room  assignments  will  be  included  in  mail 
confirmation.   Class  sizes  are  limited,  so  register  early. 

In-Person  Registration 

To  register  in  person  for  Continuing  Education  courses  listed 
in  this  catalog  come  to  one  of  the  following  locations: 

Amherst 

Hasbrouck  Building,  first  floor,  south  wing,  UMass/Amherst 

Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday 

January  18,  19,  20,  and  21 

10  a.m. -4  p.m.  and  6-8 p.m.  (Wed.,  Thurs.) 

10  a.m. -4  p.m.  (Friday) 

10  a.m. -2 p.m.  (Saturday) 

Palmer 

The  School  Library 

Pathfinder  Regional  High  School,  Palmer 

IVIonday,  January  23 

5-7  p.m.  I 


Holyoke 

Building  B,  Room  347 
Holyoke  Community  College 
Tuesday,  January  24 
10  a.m. -noon  and  5-7 p.m. 

Northampton 

Hawley  Junior  High  School,  Room  9  (south  wing,  2nd  floor) 

South  Street,  Northampton 

Wednesday,  January  25 

5-7  p.m.  ' 


Registration,  Univerisity  Classes 
Undergraduate 

Regular  undergraduate  University  of  Massachusetts  classes 
are  available  to  Continuing  Education  students  on  a  space- 
available  basis.   Students  must  appear  in  person  (January  18, 
19,  20  or  21  at  Hasbrouck  Building,  first  floor— see  preceeding 
section  for  times)  to  register  for  undergraduate  University 
classes  with  space-available.  A  complete  list  of  courses  closed 
as  of  January  18  will  be  posted  in  the  main  corrider.  Students 
are  reminded  that  the  greatest  number  of  individuals  are 
expected  to  register  on  Wednesday,  January  18.    Students 
who  plan  to  register  in  less  popular  courses  might  find  it  more 
convenient  to  come  on  Thursday,  Friday,  or  Saturday,  January 
19-21 .   Students  may  not  register  for  Uriiversity  classes  prior 
to  January  18,  nor  during  the  period  January  23-30. 

Graduate 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  does  not  register 
post-baccalaureate  students  m  graduate  University  courses 
except  for  those  graduate  courses  offered  in  Continuing 
Education's  Evening  College  Program  or  Response  Courses. 
Undergraduate  students  wishing  to  register  for  graduate 
University  courses  may  usually  do  so  with  the  written 
permission  of  the  instructor.   Post-baccalaureate  students 
wishing  to  register  for  graduate  courses  must  complete  a 
"Non-Degree  Student  Application"  form  in  accordance 
with  the  Graduate  School  policy,  which  states  that 
"admission  to  the  Graduate  School  is  to  be  prerequisite 
to  enrollment  in  any  UMass  graduate  course  for  credit 
or  audit."  Applications  are  available  from  the  Graduate 
Admissions  Office,  Graduate  Research  Center,  University 
of  Massachusetts,  Amherst  MA  01003.    Registration  for 
graduate  University  courses  will  take  place  January  30, 
at  Boyden  Gymnasium,  9  a.m. -noon  and  1  ;30-4:30  p.m. 
For  further  information  concerning  application  and  re- 
gistration in  graduate  University  courses,  call  the  Graduate 
School  at  545-0024.  ' 


Records  and  Registration  Office  Hours 

Monday-Thursday  8:30  a.m. -7  p.m. 

Friday  8:30  a.m. -5  p.m. 

Saturday  10a.m.-1  p.m. 

(closed  holiday  weekends) 

Phone:   545-3653 

Location:    1 13  Hasbroucl<  Building 

Change  of  Program 

Students  must  formally  notify  the  Division  of  Continuing 
Education,  in  writing,  of  all  Adds,  Drops,  and  Withdrawals. 
Changing  from  one  section  to  another  of  the  same  course  is 
considered  to  be  an  Add  and  a  Drop. 

During  the  Add/Drop  Period,  January  31-February  14, 
students  may  add  courses;  students  may  also  drop  courses 
with  no  record.    February  15-February  28,  dropped  courses 
will  be  noted  on  the  student  record  with  a  "W"  indicating 
Withdrawn.   After  February  28,  students  needing  to  drop 
a  course  must  petition  the  Director  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion for  approval  of  a  late  "W",    Failure  to  use  proper 
procedure  could  result  in  an  "F"  being  recorded  as  a  final 
grade.   Students  dropping  courses  during  the  Refund 
Period  will  receive  refunds  only  if  proper  procedures  are 
followed,   Please  check  the  Evening  College  Calendar  for 
the  Refund  Schedule  and  additional  notations  of  Add,  Drop 
and  Withdrawal  periods. 

Transcripts 
Undergraduate 

Permanent  records  of  all  undergraduate  couses  taken 
through  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education  are  main- 
tained by  the  Division,  and  are  not  transferred  automatically 
to  other  offices  on  campus,  such  as  the  Registrar's  Office  or 
the  Graduate  Records  Office.   Requests  for  transcripts  must 
be  made  in  writing  either  by  letter  or  by  official  Transcript . 
Request  Card.   Be  sure  to  include  the  complete  address  of  the 
person  or  institution  to  whom  the  transcripts  vvill  be  sent. 
When  requesting  a  transcript  sent  to  the  Student  Development 
Center,  please  specify  if  it  is  for  a  certification  or  credentials 
folder. 

Official  transcripts  will  be  sent  only  to  Registrars  or  Record- 
ing Officers  of  institutions  and  to  recognized  business  addresses . 
Student  copies,  so  designated,  may  be  obtained  by  following 
'  the  same  procedure.   The  first  transcript  will  be  issued  free  of 
charge.   There  will  be  a  $1  charge  for  all  subsequent  transcripts. 
Address  transcript  requests  to: 

Transcript  Request 

Division  of  Continuing  Education 

Hasbrouck  Building 

University  of  Massachusetts 

Amherst  MA  01003 

Graduate 

Effective  Fall,  1976,  permanent  records  of  all  graduate 
level  courses  taken  through  the  Division  of  Continuing  Edu- 
cation are  maintained  by  the  Graduate  Records  Office.   The 
first  two  transcripts  requested  are  issued  free  of  charge. 
There  is  a  $2.50  charge  for  subsequent  transcripts. 
Address  graduate  transcript  requests  to: 
Graduate  Transcript  Office 
A247  Graduate  Research  Center 
University  of  Massachusetts 
4  Amherst  MA  01003 


Cancellations 

Continuing  Education  courses  are  funded  solely  by  the 
fees  students  pay.    Unfortunately,  each  semester  there  are 
courses  in  which  enrollments  are  not  sufficient  to  compen- 
sate faculty.   These  courses  will  be  canceled  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Division.  To  allow  students  time  to  enroll  in  other 
courses,  decisions  to  cancel  are  made  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble after  in-person  registration  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
enrollments  at  the  time.  Students  are  therefore  urged  to 
register  as  early  as  possible  in  order  to  give  as  accurate  an 
assessment  as  possible  of  the  number  of  students  who  want 
to  enroll  in  each  course.   Those  students  affected  by  course 
cancellations  will  be  notified  by  mail.  Students  not  wishing 
to  enroll  in  an  alternate  course  will  receive  a  full  refund  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  processed. 

In  the  event  of  severe  weather  conditions  or  other  emer- 
gencies, it  may  be  necessary  to  cancel  classes.    Usually,  when 
University  day  classes  are  cancelled,  evening  classes  are  also, 
cancelled.   Announcements  will  be  made  over  local  radio 
stations. 

The  Division  reserves  the  right  to  cancel,  add,  or  combine 
sections  of  courses  listed  in  this  publication  or  to  change  in- 
structors if  necessary. 


Credit/Degrees 

Credit 

Credit  offered  through  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education 
is  resident  University  of  Massachusetts  credit  unless  otherwise 
stated. 


Degrees 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  offers  part-time  study 
which  may  lead  to  any  undergraduate  degree  currently  offered 
by  the  University  of  Massachusetts.   The  Bachelor  of  General 
Studies  Degree,  also  conferred  by  the  University  of  Massachusetts, 
is  a  degree  unique  to  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education.   See 
BGS,  page  20. 

Matriculation  Policy 

Matriculation,  or  acceptance  as  a  degree  candidate,  is  based 
on  a  satisfactory  performance  (grade  point  average  of  2.0  or 
better)  in  a  specified  number  of  University  of  Massachusetts 
courses,  and  declaration  of  a  program  of  study. 

Students  not  planning  to  transfer  into  the  University's  full- 
time  program  and  who  anticipate  receiving  a  baccalaureate 
degree  through  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education  should 
apply  for  matriculated  status  as  soon  as  they  have  completed 
the  appropriate  number  of  credits. 

Bachelor  of  General  Studies  (BGS)  students  must  have  an 
approved  BGS  Proposal  on  file  with  the  Division  of  Continu- 
ing Education  prior  to  matriculation.  This  requirement  is 
waived  for  BGS/Criminal  Justice,  Fire  Science,  and  Liberal 
Studies  students  only. 

Further  information  and  an  application  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Records  Office  of  the  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion, located  in  Hasbrouck  Building,  Room  1  13,  545-3653. 
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Core  Requirements 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  core  is  a  block  of  at  least 
33  credits  within  the  specified  120  credits  needed  for  gradua- 
tion. Students  must  complete  core  requirements  by  taking  cer- 
tain specified  courses  in  several  fields  of  learning.   An  intro- 
duction to  the  humanities  and  fine  arts,  for  instance,  may  be 
fulfilled  by  the  successful  completion  of  at  least  three  courses 
chosen  from  those  identified  by  the  letter  "C"  after  the  course 
title.   Core  courses  are  distributed  as  follows. 

B  Core:   6  credits  in  written  and  spoken  English,  usually 
offered  by  the  Rhetoric  Department.  These 
courses  are  identified  by  the  letter  "B". 
C  Core:   9  to  1  2  credits  in  humanities  or  fine  arts,  generally 
from  the  departments  of  Afro-American  Studies, 
Art,  Classics,  Comparative  Literature,  English, 
History,  Linguistics,  Music,  Philosophy  and  desig- 
nated foreign  literature  courses.  These  are  identi- 
fied by  the  letter  "C". 
D  Core:  9  to  12  credits  in  social  or  behavioral  sciences, 
generaly  from 

generally  from  the  departments  of  Afro-American 
Studies,  Anthropology,  Economics,  Political 
Science,  Psychology,  and  Sociology.   These  are 
identified  by  the  letter  "D". 
E  Core:   9  to  12  credits  in  mathematics  or  natural  sciences, 
generally  from  the  departments  of  Astronomy, 
Botany,  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Statis- 
tics, and  Zoology.  These  are  identified  by  the 
letter  "E". 
Note:   Consult  with  a  Student  Services  advisor  to  determine 
if  ttie  cf>osen  major  is  one  tfiat  requires  12  credits  in  eacti  of 
the  "C",  "D" and  "E" areas. 

Courses  in  this  catalog  which  may  be  applied  toward  the 
completion  of  University  core  requirements  are  designated  by 
a  capital  letter,  in  parentheses,  following  course  titles  as  they 
appear  in  the  Evening  College  course  descriptions. 

Overloads 

Policy  normally  restricts  Continuing  Education  students 
to  enrollment  in  a  maximum  of  three  separate  courses  or  1 1  ^ 
credits  in  any  one  semester.   Exceptions  to  this  policy  will  be 
considered  only  if  students  fill  out  a  petition  for  overload. 

Please  be  aware  that  late  applications  for  overload  or  delay 
in  presenting  necessary  documents  may  prevent  students  from 
registering  before  the  end  of  the  Add/Drop  Period.   Petitions 
may  be  obtained  in  the  Student  Services  Office,  102  Hasbrouck. 


Credit  Options 

Individualized  Study 

Individualized  study  contracts  may  be  undertaken  in  a 
special  problems  area,  or  for  approved  University  courses, 
on  an  individual  basis  with  an  instructor.   Information  may  be 
obtained  in  the  Student  Services  Office,  or  from  Garrett 
McAuliffe,  the  Coordinator  of  Individualized  Study  Programs, 
101  Hasbrouck  Building,  545-3430. 

Auditing 

Students  may  choose  to  audit  a  course  and  have  that 
audit  recorded  on  the  permanent  record  as  an  "AUD"  pro- 
vided that:    1)  the  student  officially  registers  and  pays  all 
course  fees;  2)  the  student  officially  elects  the  class  as  an 


audit  (all  requests  must  be  submitted  to  the  Continuing 
Education  Records  Office  by  the  end  of  the  Add/Drop 
Period,  February  14,  1978;  3)  the  student  satisfies  the  in-  ■ 
structor  regarding  his  or  her  preparation  andmotivation 
for  auditing  the  class;  4)  the  student  satisfies  all  the 
criteria  for  a  successful  audit  as  stipulated  in  advance  by  the 
instructor. 

College  Level  Examination  Program  (CLEF) 

CLEP  is  a  national  program  of  credit-by-examination 
that  offers  the  opportunity  to  obtain  recognition  for 
college-level  achievement,  no  matter  when,  where,  or  how 
learning  has  been  acquired— by  means  of  formal  or  in- 
formal study.   If  the  results  are  acceptable,  college  credit 
is  given,  applicable  toward  an  undergraduate  degree. 

Further  information  about  costs,  and  registration  forms 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion, 545-3430,  or  the  Community  Development  Center, 
Berkshire  House,  545-0333. 

Credit  for  Military  Service 

Special  training  programs  completed  during  U.S. 
military  service  may  qualify  for  transfer  credit.   Students 
wishing  to  receive  transfer  credit  should  submit  documenta- 
tion of  completed  programs  or  courses  to  a  Continuing 
Education  advisor. 

Pass/Fail  Option,  Continuing  Education 

Continuing  Education  students  are  eligible  to  use  a  pass/ 
fail  option  in  one  course  each  semester.  The  student  may 
elect  to  take  up  to  and  including  five  University  core  require- 
ment courses  on  a  pass/fail  basis.  All  requests  to  employ  the 
Pass/Fail  Option  must  be  filed  with  the  Continuing  Educa- 
tion Records  Office  prior  to  the  end  of  the  Add/Drop  Period 
(February  14,  1978). 

Pass/Fail  Policy,  School  of  Education 

The  majority  of  courses  given  under  the  supervision  of  the 
School  of  Education,  both  graduate  and  undergraduate,  are 
graded  on  a  pass/fail  basis  only.  This  is  not  optional  on  the 
part  of  the  student. 

If  further  information  is  desired  regarding  the  School  of 
Education  pass/fail  policy,  call  or  write  Mike  Schwartz, 
125B  Education  Building,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst  MA  01003,  (413)  545-2701. 


The 

New  England 

Artist 


New  England's  largest  gathering  of  visual  artists,  craftspeople, 
performing  artists,  filmmakers,  photographers,  writers,  and  more! 

The  Tri-County  Fairgrounds 

Northampton 

May  12,  13,  14,  1978 

Exhibition  and  sale  of  the  finest 
crafts  of  the  region;  demonstrations 
daily. 

Presented  by  The  Arts  Extension 
Service,  Division  of  Continuing 
Education,  UMass/Amherst. 
For  more  information,  please 
call  (41 3>  545-2013. 


Festival 
and 
Showcase 


Expenses 


Course  fee  for  each  three  credit  course  is  $105.   Massachu- 
setts residency  does  not  affect  the  course  fee.  Any  other 
course  fees  are  as  stated  in  the  course  description  or  in  the 
Schedule  of  Courses. 

Course  Fee  (for  a  three  credit  course)  $105 

The  following  fees  are  not  refundable  except  for  officially 
cancelled  courses.    Explanations  of  optional  fees  are  in  the 
section  following. 

Registration  Fee  (charged  once  per  semester) 

Required  of  all  students 
Late  Registration  Fee 

Required  of  all  students 

registering  after  January  30. 
Laboratory  Fee  (a  limited  number  of  courses) 

Assessed  after  beginning  of  semester.    Fee 

is  indicated  in  the  Schedule  of  Courses. 

Do  not  include  with  registration  payment. 

Change  of  Program  Fee 

Charged  for  each  change  recorded. 
Commencement  Fee 

Assessed  during  semester  of  graduation. 
Optional  Fees 

Fine  Arts  Fee 

Health  Services  Fee 

Health  Insurance  Fee 

Available  only  with  Health  Services  Fee 

General  Recreation  Fee  $5 

Paid  at  Bowling  Alley,  Boyden  Gym 

Picture  Identification  Fee  $1 

Payment 

Full  payment  of  registration  fee  and  all  course  fees  must  be 
made  at  the  time  of  registration.    Payment  may  be  made  by 
cash,  check,  American  Express,  VISA  (BankAmericard)  or 
Mastercharge.  To  make  a  credit  card  payment  for  a  mail 
registration,  complete  the  appropriate  section  on  the 
registration  form.   All  credit  card  identifying  numbers 
(including  bank  number  for  Mastercharge  cards), 
credit  card  expiration  date,  and  credit  card  holder's  sig- 
nature must  be  included. 


Refunds 

When  a  student  drops  a  course,  instructional  and  other 
costs  must  still  be  met.  Therefore,  refunds  of  course  fees 
are  adjusted  according  to  the  following  schedule: 


$5 


$10 


variable 


$2 


$10 


$3 
$54 

$34 


Refund  Schedule 

February  1-14 

80% 

Feb^ruary  15-21 

60% 

February  22-28 

40% 

March  1-7 

20% 

After  March  7 

NO  REFUND 

Refunds  for  course  drops  made  by  mail  will  be  computed 
according  to  the  date  of  postmark. 

There  are  two  exceptions  to  the  refund  policy:    1 )  a  stu- 
6  dent  involuntarily  called  to  military  service  before  the  com- 


pletion of  a  course  will  be  given  a  pro  rata  refund  of  course 
fees;  2)  students  enrolled  in  courses  which  are  cancelled  due 
to  lack  of  enrollment  will  be  given  a  full  refund. 

Explanation  of  Optional  Fees 

The  Division  is  pleased  to  be  able  to  make  available  the 
following  University  services  and  programs  for  Continuing  Edu- 
cation students.  These  programs  and  services  are  optional. 
Payment  instructions  for  each  are  listed  below. 

Fine  Arts  Fee 

The  Fine  Arts  Center  will  present  an  outstanding  concert 
series  during  the  1978  season.   Performing  artists  will  include: 
Alvin  Alley  Dance  Company,  Cincinnati  Symphony,  Woody 
Herman,  Jean-Pierre  Rampal,  Oscar  Peterson,  Marcel  Marceau, 
the  Canadian  Opera  performing  Barber  of  Seville,  and  the 
Broadway  Show  "Same  Time." 

Payment  of  the  Fine  Arts  Fee  allows  students  to  purchase 
tickets  at  a  50%  discount.   This  fee  is  payable  at  the  Continuing 
Education  Records  Office,  Room  1 13,  Hasbrouck  Building. 

Health  Services  Fee 

University  Health  Services  staff  are  responsible  for  the 
direct  provision  of  a  wide  range  of  integrated  services.   Pri- 
mary care  physicians  serve  as  family  doctors  and  coordinate 
the  nature  arid  extent  of  services  to  assure  quality  care,  whether 
it  is  provided  in  the  Health  Center  or  under  the  supplementary 
insurance  program.    Laboratory,  x-ray,  physical  therapy, 
pharmacy,  specialty  clinics,  inpatient  facilities,  and  other 
services  are  also  available  at  the  Health  Center. 

The  student  health  program  also  provides  mental  health 
consultation,  including  short-term  and  group  psychotherapy, 
a  dental  program,  health  education  activities  in  such  areas  as 
drug  use,  nutrition,  common  health  ailments  and  human  sex- 
uality, and  an  environmental  health  and  safety  monitoring 
unit. 

The  Health  Services  Fee  is  $54  for  Spring  semester  only 
(effective  date:   January  31, "11978),  and  is  payable  to  the 
Division  at  the  time  of  registi-ation.  Students  must  enroll 
for  at  least  six  credits  to  be  eligible. 

Health  Insurance  Fee 

The  Chicago  Insurance  Company  offers  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts students  a  hospital,  surgical,  and  medical  program  to 
supplement  the  on-campus,care  provided  by  University  Health 
Services.   This  insurance  provides  coverage  from  January  31, 
1978  to  August  31 ,  1978  for  specific  medical  expenses  due  to 
injury  or  emergency  illness  which  causes  loss  that  commences 
while  the  policy  is  in  force,  including  University  holidays, 
summer  vacation,  and  other  times  when  the  student  is  away 
during  the  insured  period. 

This  insurance  plan  offers  liberal  benefits  for  services  pro- 
vided by  participating  physicians  and  hospitals.   The  Cooley 
Dickenson  Hospital  and  groups  of  general  and  orthopedic  sur- 
geons have  entered  into  an  agreement  with  University  Health 
Services  to  provide  high  quality  services  at  no  additional  cost 
to  the  subscriber.    Emergency  treatment  and  authorized 
specialist  services  in  a  non-participating  hospital  and  by  a 
non-participating  physician,  however,  are  covered  to  $5,000 
per  occurrence.   The  insurance  brochure  is  available  from 
the  Division  of  Continuing  Education  or  University  Health 
Services. 

Note:   Services  obtained  outside  the  University  Health 
Center  must  be  authorized  in  advance  by  a  physician  parti- 
cipating in  the  health  plan  in  order  to  receive  coverage  from 
this  insurance. 


-X 


The  cost  for  January  31,  1978,  to  August  31,  1978,  is 
$34.  Students  must  pay  the  Health  Services  fee  of  $54  in 
order  to  purchase  the  insurance,  the  fee  for  which  is  pay- 
able to  Continuing  Education  at  the  time  of  registration. 
Health  insurance  for  the  above  period  is  available  only  to 
students  who  are  registering  for  the  1977-78  academic 
year  for  the  first  time  this  spring— it  is  not  available  to 
students  who  were  enrolled  in  Continuing  Education  in  the 
Fall  1977  semester  and  who  were  eligible  for  insurance  and 
chose  not  to  use  that  option. 

Dependents  Health  Services  Fee 

Students  who  pay  a  Health  Services  fee  are  eligible  to 
enroll  their  dependents  (spouse  and/or  children)  in  the 
Health  Services  Program.  The  payment  of  this  fee  will  al- 
low the  student's  dependents  to  receive  the  same  compre- 
hensive health  services  presently  available  to  students  at 
the  University  Health  Center.   Interested  persons  should 
contact  the  Business  Office  of  the  University  Health 
Center. 

General  Recreation  Fee 

Continuing  Education  students  may  pay  a  $5  general  re- 
creation fee,  which  entitles  them  to  use  facilities  such  as  pools, 
bowling  alleys,  or  gyms,  and  equipment  as  it  is  available.   A 
locker  or  basket  may  be  obtained  on  a  space-available  basis. 
All  services  and  facilities  are  regulated  by  the  Office  of 
Athletics/lntramurals,  and  Continuing  Education  students 
are  expected  to  conform  to  established  policies. 

Payment  should  be  made  at  the  bowling  alley  in  Boyden 
Gymnasium  where  an  I.D.  card  will  be  issued. 

Picture  Identification  Cards 

Picture  I.D.  cards  are  available  to  Continuing  Education 
students  at  a  cost  of  $1.   Interested  students  should  come  to 
the  Continuing  Education  Records  Office,  113  Hasbrouck 
Building,  to  obtain  a  receipt  of  $1  payment  and  a  verifica- 
tion of  student  number.   New  students  are  reminded  to 
allow  48  hours  after  registering  for  the  assignment  of  a 
student  number. 

A  second  form  of  identification  is  required  by  the  I.D. 
Office.   I.D.  cards  may  be  picked  up  at  the  Continuing 
Education  Records  Office  24  hours  after  the  picture  is 
taken.  Picture  I.D.  cards  will  be  validated  each  semester. 

I.D.  pictures  will  be  taken  during  daytime  and  evening 
hours  specifically  set  for  Continuing  Education  students: 


In-Person  Registration 
Wed.,  January  18 
Thurs.,  January  19 


9  a.m. -4  p.m. /1 69  Whitmore, 
9  a.m. -4  p.m. /1 69  Whitmore 
6-8  p.m./Hasbrouck  Building 

Fri.,  January  20  9  a.m. -4  p.m. /1 69  Whitmore 

Prior  to  the  first  day  of  classes 

January  23-30  9  a.m. -4  p.m. /1 69  Whitmore 

Wed.,  January  25  6-8  p.m./Hasbrouck  Building 

After  classes  start 

February  13  and 

thereafter 

Tues.,  February  21 


9  a.m. -4  p.m. /1 69  Whitmore 
6-8  p.m./Hasbrouck  Building 


The  I.D.  Office  is  normally  closed  every  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  morning  until  noon. 

Housing 

University  residence  halls  are  available  on  a  space-available 
basis  to  Continuing  Education  students  wishing  to  live  on 


campus  during  the  semester.   Information  and  applications 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Housing  Office,  235  Whitmore 
Administration  Building,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst  MA  01003. 

Masspool 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  is  providing  a 
service  called  MASSPOOL,  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts Car  Pooling  Program.   Recognizing  that  almost  all 
Continuing  Education  students  use  an  automobile  to  com- 
mute to  the  Amherst  campus  and  to  off -campus  locations, 
and  that  automobile  transportation  costs  are  increasing,  the 
Division  has  made  arrangements  to  identify  individuals  in- 
terested in  car  pooling  during  the  semester.   Information  is 
available  by  contacting  the  UMass  Parking  Office,  545-0065, 
or  during  in-person  registration. 

Parking  Costs 
Amherst 

Any  student  who  registers  for  a  class  held  on  campus 
between  the  hours  of  7  a.m.  and  6  p.m.,  and  who  plans  to 
park  a  vehicle  on  the  Amherst  campus,  must  do  one  of  the 
following:    1)  obtain  a  parking  decal  from  the  University 
Parking  Office  (Room  1,  Munson  Hall)  in  order  to  use 
campus  lots,  2)  park  in  the  Campus  Center  Parking  Garage 
(on  a  fee-per-hour  basis),  3)  use  metered  space.   The  rates 
and  privileges  for  parking  are  determined  by  the  University. 
Access  to  all  legal  spaces  in  parking  lots  is  not  restricted 
after  6  p.m.  or  on  weekends. 

Holyoke 

Campus  parking  requires  a  parking  permit,  applications 
for  which  may  be  obtained  at  in-person  registration.  Those 
who  are  registering  by  mail  may  request  a  parking  permit 
application  and  it  will  be  sent  by  return  mail.  The  parking 
application  may  be  taken  to  the  Security  Office,  Building  E, 
HCC,  and  a  permit  will  be  issued. 

Palmer 

Pathfinder  Regional  High  School. requires  no  parking 
permit. 

Northampton 

Hawley  Junior  High  School  requires  no  parking  permit. 

Textbooks 
Amherst 

The  Textbook  Annex  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
stocks  books  for  Continuing  Education  courses  and  has  ex- 
tended its  hours  for  the  convenience  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion students.   Information  on  books  will  be  posted  in  the 
Annex.   Blue  counter  cards  signify  Continuing  Education 
courses. 

The  University  Store  and  Textbook  Annex  hours  for 
spring  are  listed  below. 


Store 

Annex 

January  30 

9  a.m. -9  p.m. 

9  a.m. -5  p.m. 

31 

9  a.m. -9  p.m. 

9  a.m. -9  p.m. 

February  1 

9  a.m. -9  p.m. 

9  a.m. -9  p.m. 

2 

9  a.m. -5  p.m. 

9  a.m. -9  p.m. 

3 

9  a.m. -5  p.m. 

9  a.m. -5  p.m. 

4 

11  a.m. -4  p.m. 

11  a.m. -3  p.m. 

5 

Closed  Sunday 

Regular  hours  resume  after  February  5 

9  a.m. -5  p.m.         9  a.m. -4:30  p.m. 

Holyoke 

Textbooks  are  available  at  the  HCC  Bookstore.   In  addi- 
tion, students  have  complete  access  to  the  college  library 
upon  presentation  of  a  current  University  of  Massachusetts 
Continuing  Education  Identification  Card. 

Palmer 

Textbooks  are  available  the  first  class  meeting. 

Northampton 

Textbooks  are  available  at  the  Smith  College  Book  Store. 
The  hours  of  operation  are  8:30  to  4:30,  Monday  through 
Friday.   In  addition,  students  have  complete  access  to  the 
Smith  College  library  upon  presentation  of  a  current  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  Continuing  Education  Picture 
Identification  Card. 


Student  Services 

Academic  Advising/Counseling 

The  advising  staff  of  Student  Services  is  available  to  aid 
students  in  planning  their  educational  and/or  career  goals. 
An  advisor  will  be  available  in  Amherst  Monday-Thursday, 
9  a.m. -7  p.m.,  Friday,  9  a.m. -5  p.m.,  and  on  Saturday  by 
appointment,  call  (413)  545-3430.  Although  an  appoint- 
ment is  not  always  necessary,  it  will  help  us  if  we  know  you 
are  planning  to  come. 

Off-Campus  Advising 

Continuing  Education  students  and  others  who  may  be 
interested  in  receiving  academic  counseling  off  campus  may 
meet  with  members  of  the  Student  Services  staff  at  Holyoke 
Community  College,  12-7  p.m.,  on  Monday,  February  13, 
^     Tuesday,  March  13,  Wednesday,  April  12,  and  Thursday,  May 
1 1 .   Call  545-3430  for  appointments  and  for  the  specific  room 
location  at  Holyoke  Community  College. 

Financial  Assistance 

Deadline  for  Applications— January  30,  1978. 

University  Financial  Aid— Spring  1978 

Continuing  Education  students  carrying  six  credits  or  more, 
and  working  on  a  degree  or  certificate,  are  eligible  to  be  con- 
sidered for  financial  aid.  Assistance  will  be  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  need  and  merit  and  will  cover  only  direct  educational 
expenses.   Eligible  students  may  receive  aid  in  the  form  of 
National  Direct  Student  Loans,  and/or  Basic  Educational 
Opportunity  Grants  (B.E.O.G.). 

Students  should  pick  up  a  Financial  Aid  packet  (4  forms) 
from  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education,  Student  Services 
Office,  Room  102,  Hasbrouck  Building. 

Award  announcements  will  be  made  by  the  sixth  week  of 
the  .semester,  however,  there  is  a  six  to  eight  week  waiting 
time  after  the  decision  has  been  made  and  before  you  receive 
your  check.   It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  make 
arrangements  for  maintenance  costs  in  the  interim. 

The  Financial  Aid  Office  will  notify  ineligible  applicants 
by  mail.  The  student  will  be  allowed  to  drop  courses  with- 
8  out  penalty  up  to  14  days  after  being  notified.    If  the  student 


is  eligible  and  refuses  aid,  it  is  still  the  student's  responsibility 
to  pay  for  courses  taken. 

Questions  concerning  financial  aid  should  be  directed  to 
Student  Services,  545-3430.   If  you  submitted  a  Fall  1977 
financial  aid  packet,  you  need  only  submit  the  yellow  CE 
form,  pay  the  $4  processing  fee  to  reactivate  your  application 
for  September  1978. 

Non-University  Financial  Assistance 

A  resource  notebook,  available  in  the  Student  Services 
reception  office,  102  Hasbrouck  Building,  contains  a  list 
of  sources  of  financial  aid  outside  the  University.  These 
special  funding  agencies  require  an  application  directly  from 
the  student. 

Law  Enforcement  Education  Program  (LEEP) 

In-service  police  officers,  courts  officers,  and  corrections 
officers  may  qualify  for  grants  under  the  provisions  of  LEEP. 
Application  forms,  which  must  be  submitted  each  semester, 
are  available  from  Harry  Neunder,  Room  103,  Hasbrouck 
Building,  or  from  any  member  of  the  Student  Services  staff, 
(413)545-3430.   Completed  forms  must  be  returned  to 
Mr.  Neunder  no  later  than  February  17,  1978. 

Veterans  Benefits 

Courses  offered  through  the  Division  of  Continuing 
Education  are  approved  by  the  Veterans  Administration, 
and  veterans  can  therefore  apply  for  educational  benefits. 
There  are,  however,  stipulations  on  benefits  for  indepen- 
dent study  courses  and  courses  not  leading  to  a  standard 
college  degree.   Continuing  Education  veterans  must  see  a 
Continuing  Education  advisor  for  degree  certification  prior 
to  activating  benefits. 

A  representative  from  the  Veterans  Affairs  Office  will 
be  available  to  answer  your  questions  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  evenings,  5-7  p.m..  Room  102  Hasbrouck  Building, 
throughout  the  academic  semester. 
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Orientation 
/or 

€E  Students 

January  30,  1978      8:30  p.m. 
Worcester  Dining  Commons 
We'd  like  to  introduce  you  to: 

CE  Staff  i 

Faculty 

Returning  Students 

New  Students 
and  most  of  all,  to  a  great  semester! 

Student/Faculty  orientation  will  include  a  slide 
show,  an  information  packet,  discussion  ...  a 
chance  to  ease  into  tiie  upcoming  semester. 
Refreshments  will  be  served. 
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Course 
Descriptions 


001-009 
100-199 


Important  Course  Description  Information 

The  course  descriptions  wliich  follow  are  those  which 
appear  in  the  University  of  Massachusetts  course  directory, 
or  which  have  been  approved  by  the  academic  departments 
for  inclusion  in  this  catalog.  Students  are  urged  to  visit  an 
academic  advisor  or  examine  expanded  course  descriptions 
in  the  following  locations  in  Hasbrouck  Building:    Registra- 
tion and  Records  Office,  Receptionist's  Office,  or  the  Evening 
College  Office. 

Modified  Course  Numbering  System 

All  courses  listed  in  the  Course  Description'  Section  and  in 
the  Schedule  of  Courses  reflect  the  new  modified  course 
numbering  system.  Though  many  of  the  numbers  have  been 
changed,  the  course  titles  remain  the  same.   In  the  descrip- 
tions, the  new  numbers  are  listed  for  both  courses  and  pre- 
requisites; old  numbers  are  indicated  in  parentheses.  The 
Schedule  of  Courses  lists  only  new  numbers.  When  com- 
pleting the  registration  form,  be  sure  to  use  the  new  course 
numbers  only. 

The  numbering  system  has  the  following  sequence  struc- 
ture: 

Non-Degree 

introductory  lower  division 

—normally  taken  by  freshmen 
—no  college  level  prerequisites 
—departmental  courses  for  freshman  majors 

or  equivalent  courses  for  non-majors 
—graduate  students  may  enroll;  grades/credits 

appear  on  transcript,  but  do  not  count 

toward  graduate  degree  requirements 
Other  lower  division 
—normally  sophomore  level 
—no  college  level  prerequisites  above  100-199 

level 
—graduate  students  may  enroll;  grades/credits 

appear  on  transcript,  but  do  not  count  toward 

graduate  degree  requirements 
Upper  division 

—typically  junior/senior  level 
—graduate  students  may  enroll;  grades/credits 

appear  on  transcript,  but  do  not  count  toward 

graduate  degree  requirements 
Upper  division 

—typically  junior/senior  level 
—graduate  credit  awarded  only  to  candidates 

outside  the  department's  own  graduate 

program 
—many  current  double-numbered  courses  here 


200-299 


300-399 


400-499 


500-599       Combined  graduate/undergraduate 

—equally  suitable  for  both  graduates  and  under- 
graduates 

—some  current  double-numbered  courses  here 
600-699       Master's  or  first  year  graduate 

—current  double-numbered  courses  offered 
mainly  at  graduate  level 
700-899       Doctoral  and  advanced  graduate 

—if  offerings  are  sequential,  prerequisites  and 
intermediate  courses  are  in  700  series;  more 
advanced  in  800  series 

900-999       Post-terminal  degree 

—generally  used  for  post-doctoral  and  other 
advanced  professional  studies 
It  sometimes  becomes  necessary  for  the  Division  to  cancel, 
add  or  combine  sections  of  courses  listed  in  this  publication, 
or  to  change  instructors. 

All  courses  are  for  three  credits  unless  otherwise  indi- 
cated in  the  Course  Descriptions  or  the 
Schedule  of  Courses. 


Liberal  Studies 

at  the 

Springfield  Quadrangle 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  in 
cooperation  with  the  Springfield  Library  and 
Museums  Association  offers  adults  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  for  credit  among  the  collect- 
ioni,  archives,  and  artifacts  of  those  well- 
known  facilities.    Courses  will  be  presented 
through  the  Connecticut  Valley  Historical 
Museum,  the  Springfield  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  and  the  Science  Museum.   For  exact 
course  titles  and  times,  please  contact  Mr. 
Frederick  Robinson  at  (413)  545-2040. 


ACCOUNTING 

Introduction  to  Accounting  I    (Section  1, 
Amherst;  Section  2,  Northampton;  Sec- 
tion 3,  Amherst)  ACCTG  221  (120) 

Introduction  to  principles  underlying  the 
preparation  of  financial  statements. 

Introduction  to  Accounting  II 
ACCTG  222  (130) 

Continuation  of  ACCTG  221  (120)  with 
major  emphasis  on  the  development  and 
application  of  accounting  data  for  planning 
and  control. 

Federal  Income  Tax  Procedure 
ACCTG  371  (370) 

Federal  income  tax  laws  and  regulations  as 
they  affect  individuals;  preparation  of  tax 
returns.    Prerequisite;    ACCTG  221  (120). 


ANTHROPOLOGY 

Introduction  to  Physical  Anthropology    (E) 
ANTH  103(103) 

A  survey  of  primate  biological  and  behavioral 
adaptations;  emphasis  on  man's  origin,  evolu- 
tion, and  contemporary  variation.    Includes 
contemporary  primates,  evolutionary  biology, 
primate  evolution,  human  adaptability, 
genetics  and  variation,  race,  biology,  and  the 
future  of  man. 

introduction  to  Cultural  Anthropology  (O) 
(Northampton)   ANTH  104  (104) 

Social  and  cultural  anthropology  dealing  with 
variations  among  societies  in  technology  and 
economics,  social  and  political  organization, 
art,  religion,  and  ideology. 

Food  and  Culture     ' 
ANTH  190C  (190C) 

Social  and  cultural  aspects  of  food  and 
eating.   Hows  and  whys  of  food  taboos, 
uses  of  food  in  ritual  and  religion,  symbolism 
of  food  and  eating,  food  and  ethnic  identity, 
food  exchange  and  eating  together  as  social 
process,  the  "junk  food  syndrome"  in  the 
U.S.,  ecology  of  food  production,  history 
of  major  cuisines,  and  food  in  the  future, 
including  alternate  means  of  food  production. 
Occasional  cooking  and  eating  of  foods  of 
different  cultures. 

Special  Topics:    Peoples  and  Cultures  of 
Southern  Africa    ANTH  397A  (397A) 

Cultural  background  of  the  peoples  of  Southern 
Africa  (i.e.,  Zimbabwe,  Namibia,  and  South 
Africa)  in  light  of  current  political  and  social 
problems.    Relation  of  cultural  variables  to 
news  events. 


ART 

Basic  Drawing  (C) 
ART  100  (100) 

Drawing  in  black  and  white,  applying  pencil, 
crayon,  charcoal  techniques  to  representation 
in  line  and  tone,  emphasizing  sound  observa- 
tion and  effective  presentation.   6  studio  hours. 

Drawing  Composition  (C) 
ART  101  (102) 

Continuation  of  ART  100  (100).    Em- 
10  phasis  on  pictorial  composition  and  ad- 


vanced drawing  techniques.  6  studio 
hours. 

Basic  Design  II  (C) 
ART  103  (122) 

Two-dimensional  design  concepts  arising 
out  of  work  with  specific  problems  in  a 
variety  of  media.    Emphasis  on  use  and  un- 
derstanding of  color.  6  studio  hours, 
l-abfee:   $6. 

Sculpture  I  (C) 
ART  260  (260) 

Experimentation  with  materials.   Investiga- 
tion into  the  nature  of  three-dimensional 
form.  The  development  of  three-dimensional 
order.    Individual  projects.   Prerequisites: 
ART  100  (100)  and  103  (122).  6  studio 
hours.   Lab  fee:   $15. 


ART  HISTORY 

Introduction  to  the  Visual  Arts  (C) 
ARTHIS115(117) 

Diverse  media  of  the  visual  arts  from  a 
topical  rather  than  a  strictly  historical  view- 
point.  Beginning  with  the  fundamental 
techniques  of  formal  and  stylistic  analysis, 
surveys  a  wide  range  of  topics  in  the  context 
of  the  relation  of  art  objects  to  their 
cultures,  creators,  critics,  and  public. 


ASTRONOMY 

Exploring  the  Universe  (E)  (Palmer) 
ASTRON  100(100) 

Not  open  to  Physical  Science  or  Engineering 
majors.  The  earth,  its  structure  and  age,  the 
moon,  the  sun,  other  planets  and  the  origin 
of  the  solar  system.  Stars  and  galaxies,  their 
birth  and  death.  The  universe,  its  structure 
and  evolution.  Supplemented  by  occasional 
hours  of  evening  observation. 

The  Solar  System  (E) 
ASTRON  111  (101) 

Earth,  moon,  tides,  laws  of  motion,  planets 
and  satellites,  the  sun.  Origin  of  the  solar 
system  and  current  theories  of  the  origin  of 
life. 


BACHELOR  OF  GENERAL 
STUDIES 

Arts  Management* 
BGS301(301) 

Surveys  the  field  of  arts  management,  the 
management  of  organizations  and  events  that 
promote  one  or  all  of  the  arts  disciplines: 
music,  theatre,  dance,  visual  arts,  crafts.   Role 
of  the  arts  administrator  and  how  various  tasks, 
such  as  fundraising,  public  relations,  and 
presenting  an  arts  event,  are  adapted  to  the 
setting.   Future  directions  for  the  arts  and  the 
role  which  the  informed  citizen  can  play  in 
determining  the  direction  in  an  organization, 
community,  and  country. 

Survey  of  Marxian  Thought 
BGS  310  (310) 

Survey  of  Marx's  contribution  to  social 
sciences  and  humanities,  based  on  a 
scholarly  reconstruction  of  the  authentic 


meaning  of  Marx's  original  texts.    Inter- 
disciplinary approach.   Orientation  and 
guidance  with  respect  to  conflicting  inter- 
pretations of  Marx,  past  and  present. 

A  Criminal  Justice  Study  in  Victimization 
BGS  321  (221A) 

Identifies  crimes  and  their  victims,  explores 
myths  about  victims,  develops  insight  into 
the  meaning  of  victimization,  identifies 
local  and  national  resources  available  for 
victims,  and  studies  legislation  concerning 
crime  victims.   Attention  to  victims  of 
sensitive  crimes  like  rape  and  child  abuse. 
Designed  primarily  for  those  working 
toward  the  BGS  in  Criminal  Justice;  others     '' 
welcome. 

Constitutional  Issues  for  Criminal  Justice 
Officers*   BGS  322  (322) 

Selected  U.S.  Supreme  Court  interpretations 
of  the  Constitution  and  decisions  impinging 
on  law  enforcement  functions.   Authority 
to  initiate  threshold  inquiries,  arrest  offenders, 
conduct  searches  and  seizures,  hold  interroga- 
tions, and  identification  procedures.   Issues 
in  entrapment,  encouragement  of  criminal 
activities,  surveillance,  and  undercover 
operations.   Prerequisites:   A.S.  in  Law  En- 
forcement or  work  experience  in  the 
criminal  justice  system  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

Industrial  Fire  Protection 
BGS  331  (331) 

Application  of  fire  protection  technology 
to  an  industrial  setting.   Problems  con- 
cerning the  proper  design  of  water  delivery 
systems,  fire  detection  systems,  fire  sup- 
pression systems,  materials  handling  and 
storage,  and  other  process  safeguards. 

Fundamentals  of  Fire  Protection* 
Engineering    BGS  332  (332) 

Introduction  to  fire  technology  applica- 
tions.  Fundamental  areas  of  fire  protection 
including:   the  size  and  scope  of  fire  wastes; 
why  fires  occur;  codes  and  standards  for  fire 
protection;  characteristics  and  behavior  of 
fire;  fire  hazards  of  materials;  fire-safe 
building  design;  and  fire  alarm  and  detection 
systems  and  devices.   Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  (OSHA)  and 
other  federal  legislation  aspects  of  fire 
safety. 

Seminar  in  Liberal  Studies:   Work  and 
Society*   BGS  344  (344) 

Contrasting  ways  societies  persuade  people 
to  work.    Focuses  on  Russia,  China,  Cuba, 
Japan,  and  Israel  in  addition  to  the  United 
States.    Considers  questions:    Is  money 
the  only  compensation  received  for  work? 
What  other  forms  of  rewards  keep  Americans 
at  their  jobs?    United  States  social  scientists 
recognize  that  employment  contributes 
heavily  to  personal  identity  in  this  country. 
Why  is  this  so?   How,  then,  do  Americans 
react  to  unemployment?   Do  other  countries 
elicit  work  in  the  same  manner? 

Seminar  in  Liberal  Studies:   The  Dynamics 
of  Faith*    BGS  345  (345) 

How  do  religious  people  cope  realistically 
with  human  evil  and  meaninglessness? 
Twentieth-century  authors  respond  to 
situations  in  which  faith  seems  impossible. 
Path  from  doubt  and  despair,  through 
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spiritual  conversion  and  integration,  to 
prayer,  moral  commitment,  and  enhanced 
human  relationships.    Focus  on  Jewish  and 
Christian  experiences.    Readings  include 
Martin  Buber,  Carlos  Castaneda,  Abraham 
Heschel,  Thomas  Wlerton,  and  Paul  Tillich. 

'Pending  Extension  Council  approval. 


BOTANY 

Introductory  Botany  (E) 
BOTANY  100  (100) 

Structure,  function  and  reproduction  of 
plants,  dealing  primarily  with  the  flowering 
plants.    Basic  biological  principles  empha- 
sized.   Not  to  be  taken  serially  with  BOTANY 
101  1101).   Credit:    4. 


The  Program  Process  in  Television 
COMSTU  331  (223) 

Basic  program  process  of  television  from 
original  idea  to  finished  product.   Training 
and  procedures  m  television  production. 
Creating  and  producing  television  programs. 
Evaluation  of  program  forms. 

History  and  Development  of  the 

Motion  Picture  (Section  1,  Amherst; 
Section  2,  Holyoke  )  COMSTU  340  (225) 

Evolution  of  the  motion  picture  as  an  inter- 
national art  form  and  social  force.   Analysis 
of  form,  technique  and  impact  of  film. 
Selected  screening  of  representative  film 
styles  and  content.   Lab  Fee:    $10. 


Introduction  to  Macroeconomics  (D) 
ECON  104(104) 

Theory  of  American  economy.    Emphasis 
on  goals  of  full  employment,  price  stability, 
economic  growth,  and  balance  of  pay- 
ments equilibrium. 

Human  Resource  Economics  (Northampton) 
ECON  545  (645) 

Factors  affecting  decisions  for  improvement 
in  the  fields  of  health,  education,  and  employ- 
ment.  Objectives  and  results  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973. 
Includes  recruitment,  placement,  and 
training  and  utilization  of  labor  resources  from 
the  perspective  of  social  and  personal  goals. 
Prerequisite:    Introductory  Economics. 


Genetics  and  Evolution  (E) 
BOTANY  275  (175) 

Survey  of  the  cell  and  fundamental  genetic 
principles  forming  the  basis  of  evolution. 
Origin  and  history  of  organic  evolution. 
Mechanisms  of  evolution.    Intended  for  non- 
soience  majors. 


BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

introduction  to  Computers  for  Business 
BA  210  (110) 

The  BASIC  and  FORTRAN  computer  pro- 
gramming languages.    Emphasis  on  use  of  the 
computer  for  business  data  processing  and 
problem  solving.    Lab  fee:   $17. 

Business  Policy  and  Strategy 
BA  497  (371) 

An  integrative  case  course  requiring  identi- 
fication and  possible  solution  of  practical 
problems  encountered  by  general  managers 
who  are  responsible  at  various  organizational 
levels  for  formulating  and  implementing 
strategies.    Not  for  graduate  credit. 


CHEMISTRY 

Labora^ory'Glassblowing  for  Scientists 
CHEM  305  (705) 

Basic  steps  of  scientific  glassblowing.    Uses 
borosilicate  glass  tubing,  hand  torch  and 
tools.   Blowing  condensers  and  similar 
scientific  apparatus.    Limited  novelty  glass- 
blowing.    Lab  fee;   $30.    Credit:   0. 


COMMUNICATION  STUDIES 

Small  Group  Communication  (Section  1, 
Amherst;  Section  2,  Holyoke  ) 
COMSTU  252  (202) 

Theory  and  practice  of  small  group  communi- 
cation.   Emphasis  on  task  and  interpersonal 
aspects.    Practical  application  through  small 
group  experiences. 

Advanced  Public  Speaking 
COMSTU  260  (201) 

Preparing  and  presenting  public  speeches. 
For  those  going  beyond  the  General 
Rhetoric  Program  to  develop  communicating 
ability. 


COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE 

Introduction  to  Comparative  Literature: 
Voices  From  Prison   (C)    (Holyoke) 
COMLIT  101H  (101C) 

Literary  works  from  prison  experience  from 
Plato's  Crito  to  contemporary  writers  such 
as  Solzhenitsyn. 

The  International  Short  Story  (C) 
COMLIT  105  (114) 

Russian,  Czech,  German,  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  English,  American,  and  Latin  Ameri- / 
can  short  stories,  from  Romanticism  to  the 
present.    Fantastic  tales,  character  sketches, 
surprise  endings;  main  types  of  the  short 
story  as  a  special  genre  marked  by  compres- 
sion and  intensity  of  effect.   All  works  in 
English. 


COMPUTER  &  INFORMATION 
SCIENCE 

Introduction  to  Problem  Solving  Using  the 
Computer  (E)    COINS  122  (122) 

Problem  solving  and  FORTRAN  program- 
ming for  all  disciplines.   Concepts  associated 
with  problem  solving  valid  for  many  problems. 
Use  of  FORTRAN  on  the  KRONOS  time- 
sharing system.    Laboratory  included.    Lab 
fee:    $10.    Credit:   4. 

Assembly  Language  Programming  (E) 
COINS  201  (201) 

Introduction  to  mini-  and  micro-computers. 
Experiments  using  the  KIM-1  micro-computer 
system  and  the  PDP-1 1  mini-computer. 
Programming  bare  or  nearly  bare  machines. 
Emphasizes  computer  as  a  tool  rather  than 
as  a  computational  element.    Lab  fee:   $10. 
Credit:   4. 


ECONOMICS 

Introduction  to  Microeconomics  (D) 
ECON  103  (103) 

Introductory  analysis  of  resource  alloca- 
tion and  income  distribution  using  micro- 
economic  theory.  Specific  problems 
illustrate  use  of  theoretical  precepts. 


EDUCATION 

DIVISlbiM  OF  HUMAN  SERVICES  AND 
APPLIED  BEHAVIORAL  SCIENCES 

Career  Awareness  and  Planning 
EDUC  H  291A  (H  291A) 

Self-awareness  in  relation  to  career  goals 
and  information  concerning  major  fields 
of  study  at  UMass,  including  the  wide 
range  of  careers  available  within  each  ma- 
jor.  Group  activities  to  examine  self- 
concepts,  values,  and  interests  in  rela- 
tion to  career  choice.   Models  for  decision- 
making and  goal-setting,  and  theories  of 
career  development.    Resume  writing  and 
interviewing. 

Seminar:   Guidance/Master's 
EDUC  H  707  (H  706) 

Historical,  sociological  and  psychological 
overview  of  development  of  the  role  of  the 
counselor  in  schools.    Effect  of  counseling 
on  understanding  oneself  and  others  in  order 
to  function  more  effectively  in  society. 

Family  Counseling 

EDUC  H  747  (H  747) 

Basic  approaches  to  family  counseling,  in- 
cluding communications,  psychoanalytic, 
and  behavioral  theories.  Working  know- 
ledge of  Psychology  required. 


DIVISION  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL 
LEADERSHIP 

Teaching  Reading  to  Special  Populations 
K  12    EDUC  I  572  (D  572) 

Approaches  to  the  teaching  of  reading  to 
the  disadvantaged,  the  gifted,  and  the  emo- 
tionally disturbed,  with  stress  on  the  in- 
dividualized and  experience  approaches. 
One  group  studied  intensively. 

Workshop  in  Remedial  Reading 
EDUC  I  716  (T  716) 

Reading  remediation  techniques  and 
materials  based  upon  the  development  of 
word-recognition  and  comprehension 
skills.    Includes  both  commercial  and 
teacher-made  programs,  activities,  and 
devices.   Specifically  for  teachers.   Activity 
approach  emphasized. 
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DIVISION  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
POLICY,  RESEARCH,  AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

Basic  Concepts  in  Organizational  Behavior 
and  Management    EDUC  P  290B  (IVI290B) 

Leading  and  managing  the  activities  of 
others:   delegation,  decision  making,  group 
dynamics,  feedback  on  individual  and  or- 
ganizational performance,  human  poten- 
tial, leadership  styles,  adaptive  (situational) 
leadership,  and  organizational  diagnosis. 

Educational  Tests  and  IVIeasurement 
EDUC  P  534  (M  534) 

The  most  serviceable  tests  for  measuring 
achievement.   Test  construction,  administra- 
tion, scoring,  and  interpretation  of  results 
are  studied  and  applied  to  the  classroom. 

Foundations  of  Education 
EDUC  P  551  (IVI351) 

Selected  problems  and  issues  in  modern 
education  studied  through  educational 
sociology,  history,  philosophy,  comparative 
education,  or  social  psychology.    Indepen- 
dent study  or  field  experience  optional. 
Educational  aims,  societal  expectations  of 
the  schools,  church-state  relations,  pro- 
fessionalism, academic  freedom,  curriculum 
and  methodological  emphasis,  urban  edu- 
cation and  educational  innovation.    Fulfills 
"Foundations"  requirement  for  Teacher  Cert- 
ification. 


ENGLISH 

Man  and  Woman  in  Literature  (C)  (Palmer) 
ENGL  132  (141) 

Relationship  between  man  and  woman; 
nature  of  love,  image  of  the  hero  and 
heroine,  and  definitions,  past  and  present, 
,     of  the  masculine  and  the  feminine. 

Reading  Fiction  (C) 
ENGL  140  (152) 

Introduction  to  themes  and  techniques  of 
fiction  through  reading  of  selected  short 
stories  and  novels  with  emphasis  on 
structure,  style,  point  of  view,  etc. 

Creative  Writing 
ENGL  155  (341) 

Intensive  practice  in  writing  prose  fiction, 
poetry,  and  other  forms,  supplemented  by 
discussion  of  ideas  and  techniques  in 
contemporary  literature. 

The  Modern  Novel,  1930-1960  (C) 
ENGL  262  (262) 

The  expanding  form  of  the  novel  and 
increasing  interest  in  social  causes  as  ex- 
hibited in  some  12  novels. 

Expository  Writing 
ENGL  337  (337) 

Informative  prose  for  major  fields: 
reports,  articles,  essays. 

Seminar:   Workshop  in  Writing  and 
The  Teaching  of  Writing  (Holyoke) 
ENGL  591R  (591R) 

This  workshop  in  expressive  writing  may  be 
12  used  as  a  model  for  teaching  writing  in  high 


school  or  college.    Considers  honesty,  depth, 
and  clarity.    Focus  on  personal  and  power- 
ful issues.    Establishment  of  rapport  among 
students  ensures  meaningful  feedback  on 
subjects  of  importance  to  the  writer.    For 
teachers  of  writing  and  graduate  students 
who  expect  to  teach. 


ENTOMOLOGY 

Insects  and  Man  (E)  (Holyoke) 
ENT226(126) 

Survey  of  the  field:  structure,  development, 
evolution,  classification,  biology,  and  natural 
control  of  insects. 


FOOD  ENGINEERING 

Housing  Design  and  Construction 
FDAGEN261  (261) 

Space  arrangement,  construction  materials, 
and  problems,  utilitie^s,  financing,  main- 
tenance, and  remodeling.    Emphasis  on 
planning  and  evaluation.    Heating,  including 
use  of  solar  and  other  alternative  energy 
systems.    Lab  fee:   $8. 

FOOD&  RESOURCE 
ECONOMICS 

World  Food  and  Natural  Resources  (D) 
F&  REG  121  (110) 

Introduction  to  the  natural,  economic,  and 
sociopolitical  forces  influencing  world  food 
and  biological  resource  development.    Poten- 
tials for  meetmg  pressures  on  resources. 

FOOD  SCIENCE  &  NUTRITION 

People  and  Nutrition  (E) 
FS&N130(140) 

Principles  of  the  science  of  human  nutrition 
as  applied  to  contemporary  life.    Informed 
appreciation  of  the  relation  of  health  to  food 
intake;  competence  and  confidence  in 
planning  adequate  diets  for  normal  persons 
of  various  ages  and  under  various  stresses. 
Nutrition  for  college-age  persons.    Non- 
technical approach. 


FRENCH 

Elementary  French 

FRENCH  120  (120)   Second  semester. 

Intensive  practice  in  the  four  language  skills. 

Intermediate  French  Conversation 
FRENCH  172  (162) 

Developing  conversational  skills  for  students 
who  have  already  been  exposed  to  spoken 
French.    Real  life  situations. 


GENERAL  BUSINESS  & 
FINANCE 

Corporation  Finance 
GB  FIN  301  (201) 

Corporate  financial  behavior;  appraisal  of 
factors  affecting  decision-making  regarding 
sources  and  application  of  funds;  introduction 


to  capital  budgeting  and  cost  of  capital  prob- 
lem.   Prerequisite:    ACCTG  221  (125)  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

Investments 

GB  FIN  320(220) 

Development  of  the  general  theory  of  in- 
vestment with  emphasis  on  the  individual 
investor;  practical  application  of  techniques 
to  real  problems.    Lab  fee;   $7. 

Business  and  Its  Environment 
GB  FIN  365  (265) 

Impacts  on  business,  including  employment, 
prices,  output,  mainly  at  the  federaflevel. 
Roles  of  non-governmental  factors,  such  as 
technology,  consumerism,  and  labor  unions. 
Also  listed  as  MGT  365  (265). 


GEOLOGY 

Modern  Geological  Concepts  (E) 
GEOL  100  (100) 

Geology  as  both  physical  science  and  history; 
review  of  current  ideas  concerning  origin  and 
modification  of  the  earth's  materials  and  land- 
forms;  use  of  current  processes  as  clues  to 
earth  history. 

Geology  and  Man  (E)  (Section  1,  Palmer, 
Section  2,  Amherst)   GEOL  105  (105) 

Materials  of  the  earth,  formation,  internal 
composition,  and  reasons  for  present-day 
topographic  and  geographic  configurations. 
Includes  geologic  time,  minerals  formation, 
oceans,  biologic  composition  of  all  environ- 
ments, and  man's  impact  on  them.  Lab  fee: 
$3, 


HISTORY 

History  of  Europe:    1500-1815,  with  films 
(C)     HIST  140  (140) 

Historical  development  of  Western  Euro- 
pean thought  and  institutions.    History 
majors  are  strongly  urged  to  take  this  course 
before  registering  for  advanced  European 
courses.  The  period  in  European  history 
prior  to  the  Industrial  Revolution:   the  era 
spanning  cultural  Renaissance,  the  religious 
change  of  the  Reformation,  the  crises  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  expansion  of 
European  power,  the  Enlightenment,  and 
the  first  truly  modern  revolution.    Includes 
"Cromwell,"  and  "Grandeur  and  Obedience." 

Development  of  American  Civilization 
From  1876(C)  HIST  151  (151) 

Social  change,  immigration,  and  the  emergence 
of  industrial,  urban  society.    Evolution  of 
American  politics  from  laissez-faire  ideas  and 
limited  foreign  commitments  of  the  late  nine- 
teenth century  to  the  nation's  present-day 
welfare  state  and  global  diplomacy. 

New  Approaches:    Lizzie  Borden  (C) 
(Northampton)    HIST  201  (186) 

Lizzie  Borden  murder  case.   Opportunity  to 
pose  and  answer  questions  through  careful 
and  intensive  reading  in  primary  sources  on 
the  Borden  family,  trial,  history  of  Fall  River, 
and  ultimately  on  questions  of  class  structure 
and  sexual  politics  in  the  Gilded  Age. 


Special  Topics:   Conspiracy,  Assassination, 
and  American  Politics  (Holyoke) 
HIST   297A  (297 A) 

History  of  political  assassinations  in  America, 
to  reconstruct  events  that  took  place  in 
Dealey  Plaza  in  Dallas  on  November  22, 
1963,  to  evaluate  the  findings  of  the  Warren 
Commission  and  its  critics,  and  to  examine 
the  mysterious  life  of  Lee  Harvey  Oswald. 
Seeks  to  establish  a  motive  for  the  assas- 
sination, and  explores  the  murders  of  Martin 
Luther  King  and  Robert  Kennedy,  the 
Wallace  shooting,  and  the  Watergate  con- 
spiracy. 

The  Civil  War  Era  (CI 
HIST  364  (3201 

Causes,  execution,  and  consequences  of  the 
American  Civil  War.   Sectional  conflict  from 
the  early  national  period  to  Southern 
secession  in  1860-1861;  nature  and  conduct 
of  the  war  itself,  and  the  war's  profound  con- 
sequences. 


HOTEL,  RESTAURANT  & 
TRAVEL  ADMINISTRATION 

Introduction  to  Hotel,  Restaurant,  and 
Travel  Administration  HRTA  100  (100) 

Orientation  to  the  hotel,  restaurant  and 
travel  industry.   Development,  current 
trends  and  opportunities  in  the  various 
sectors. 


ITALIAN 

Immigration:    Italian/American  Literature 
(Holyoke)   ITAL  460  (460) 

Immigration  of  the  late  19th  century  to  the 
present:   original  immigrants,  reasons  for 
immigration,  "The  New  World,"  and  the 
second  and  third  generations  of  Italian 
Americans.    Ethnicity  and  acculturation 
examined  through  a  study  of  Italian-American 
literature. 


JOURNALISTIC  STUDIES 

Introduction  to  News  Writing  and  Reporting 
JS  200  (200) 

Basic  techniques  of  journalism,  print,  and 
broadcast.    Laboratory  course  for  reporting 
and  writing  under  immediate  professional 
supervision.    Lab  fee:    $5. 

Seminar:    Public  Relations  (Northampton) 
JS  391P(391D) 

Introduces  the  basic  principles  and  practices 
of  public  relations.    Role  in  social  change; 
case  studies.   Guests  during  the  semester 
include  newspaper,  radio,  and  television 
journalists.    Enrollment  limited.    Pre- 
requisites:   basic  typing  skills  and  some 
writing  ability-. 


LEGAL  STUDIES 

Introductory  Legal  Studies 
LEGAL  250  (201) 

Purpose  and  functions  of  law  and 
society:    legal  reasoning  and  decision- 
making; impact  of  law,  relationship  between 


power  and  law,  and  morality  and  law;  prob- 
lems of  achieving  justice  in  contemporary 
society.   Sociology  and  problems  of  the 
legal  professions.    Legal  phenomena  in  other 
than  formal  law  settings.    Lab  fee:    $4. 


LINGUISTICS 

Introduction  to  Linguistic  Theory  I  (C) 
LING  201  (2011 

The  nature  of  language;  important  aspects  of 
linguistic  structure,  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  modern  linguistic  theory.    Emphasis 
on  syntactic  problems;  some  attention  to 
phonology,  language  acquisition,  etc. 

Applied  Linguistics  for  Language  Teachers 
(Holyoke)    LING  490C  (290S) 

For  foreign  language  teachers  (including  ESL 
teachers)  and  teachers  of  English  grammar. 
Introduction  to  syntax;  investigation  of 
English  phonology.    Implications  for  teaching 
of  different  theories.   Articles  relevant  to 
language  teaching  which  require  a  knowledge 
of  linguistics.    Not  for  graduate  credit. 

Special  Topics:    Language  Acquisition  by 
Children   LING  497A  (497A) 

Children's  language  development  from  the 
earliest  stages  through  late  childhood.   Con- 
siders following:    1)  What  can  children's 
linguistic  "errors"  tell  us  about  the  way 
children  learn  language?  Why  does  "ask" 
mean  "tell"?  Why  does  "less"  mean  "more"? 
2)  How  does  Piaget's  theory  of  cognitive 
development  relate  to  linguistic  develop- 
ment?  3)  Is  there  a  "language  center"  in 
the  brain  which  is  the  basis  of  linguistic 
development? 


MANAGEMENT 

Principles  of  Management 
MGT301  (201) 

Introduction  to  the  fundamentals  of  the  man- 
agement of  organizations.   Behavioral  back- 
ground of  formal  organizational  life,  organi- 
zational design,  integrating  factors  in  collec- 
tive behavior,  organizational  change,  systems 
analysis,  techniques  of  decision-making  and 
control,  the  organization  and  its  environ- 
ment, and  the  nature  of  management  theory. 

Personnel  Management 
MGT  314  (214) 

Principles  and  policies  followed  by  manage- 
ment in  recruitment,  development,  direction, 
and  control  of  personnel. 

Administrative  Theory 
MGT  331  (231) 

Principles  of  administration,  modern  organi- 
zation theories,  specialization,  functionaliza- 
tion,  coordination,  planning  and  control, 
authority  status,  leadership,  decision-making, 
communication,  and  power-structuring.    Pre- 
requisites:   MGT  301  (201),  330  (230). 

Business  and  Its  Environment 
MGT  365  (265) 

Critical  examination  of  the  social,  political, 
technological,  and  ethical  issues  confronting 
the  contemporary  manager  and  the  modern 
corporation.   Competing  concepts  of  the 
role  of  business  in  society.   Prerequisite: 
junior  standing  or  permission  of  instructor. 


MARKETING 

Fundamentals  of  Marketing 
MKTG  301  (201) 

The  role  of  marketing  in  our  economic  and 
social  structure.   Planning,  distribution, 
pricing,  and  promotion  of  goods  and  services 
for  consumer  and  industrial  markets.    ECON 
103  (103)  recommended. 

Marketing  Management 
MKTG  341  (216) 

Advanced  understanding  of  the  nature  and 
problems  of  marketing  management:    envi- 
ronments facing  the  marketing  manager,  and 
the  tools  available  for  environmental  analysis 
and  control  of  marketing  activities.    Prere- 
quisite:   MKTG  301  (201)  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

Sales  Management 
MKTG  425  (225) 

Management  of  the  personal  selling  function 
at  field,  intermediate,  and  top  levels.   Includes 
planning,  time  and  territory  management, 
supervisory  functions,  and  control.   Prerequi- 
site:   MKTG  301  (201)  or  permission  of 
instructor.   Not  for  graduate  credit. 


MATHEMATICS 

Algebraic  Review 
MATH  101  (101) 

Rapid  review  of  algebraic  manipulations  and 
definitions  utilized  in  calculus.    Common  sub- 
sets of  the  real  numbers;  sums,  products,  and 
quotients  of  polynomials;  factoring,  rational 
expressions;  exponents  and  radicals:  linear 
and  quadratic  equations;  radical  equations, 
linear  arid  quadratic  inequalities;  equations 
and  inequalities  involving  absolute  values. 
4  class  hours  for  one-third  semester.   Credit: 
1. 

Analytic  Geometry  with  Elementary  Functions 
MATH  102  (102) 

Introduction  to  the  function  concept  and 
analytic  geometry.   Relations  and  functions, 
one-to-one  functions  and  their  inverses; 
linear,  quadratic,  and  other  polynomial 
functions;  exponential  and  logarithmic 
functions;  lines;  conic  sections.   Prerequisite:      / 
Math  101  (101).   4  class  hours  for  one-third 
semester.   Credit:    1. 

Pre-Calculus  Trigonometry 
MATH  103  H  03) 

Introduction  to  trigonometry  covering  topics 
considered  essential  for  standard  calculus. 
Definitions  and  graphs  of  cosine,  sine, 
tangent,  cotangent,  secant,  and  cosecant; 
essential  identities;  introductory  triangle 
trigonometry.   Prerequisite:    MATH  102 
(101).  4  class  hours  for  one-third  semester. 
Credit:    1. 

Math  for  Business  II  (E) 
MATH  121  (121) 

Continuation  of  MATH  120.    Extrema,  inte- 
gration, partial  derivatives.   Credit  not  given 
after  MATH  128  (128),  132  (132),  133  (138), 
or  233  (165).   Prerequisite:    MATH  120  (120). 

Calculus  for  the  Life  and  Social  Sciences  1 1 
(E)     MATH  128  (128) 

Differential  and  integral  calculus.  Applica- 
tions to  the  life  and  social  sciences  stressed. 
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Continuation  of  IVIATH  127  (127).   Credit 
given  for  only  one  of  the  courses  1  21  (121), 
128  (128),  132  (132),  133  (138).    Prerequi- 
site:   IVIATH  127  (127). 


MUSIC 

Elementary  Music  Theory  (for  non-majors) 
(C)     MUSIC  111  (111) 

Notation,  ear-training,  solmization,  sigfit- 
reading,  harmony,  counterpoint,  analysis  by 
score,  and  sound  of  music  literature  from  all 
periods,  orchestration,  improvisation  and 
original  composition.    Prerequisite:    open  to 
music  nnajors  and  music  minors  upon  approval 
of  the  Chief  Advisor  of  the  Department  of 
Music. 

Seminar:    Electronic  Music 
MUSIC  192B  (192B) 

Introduction  to  electronic  music— the  whys, 
hows,  and  means  of  understanding  and  creating 
art  in  this  medium.    No  previous  knowledge  in 
electronics  or  music  required.   Specific  instruc- 
tion on  the  Moog  1 5,  and  Synth!  music  syn- 
thesizers.   Basic  recording  and  studio  techni- 
ques.  Students  compose  music. 

IMURSIIMG  , 

Human  Development  Throughout  the  Life 
Cycle    NURSE  210  (240) 

Firm  foundation  in  human  development 
throughout  the  life  cycle.    Emphasis  on 
biological,  psychological  and  sociological 
aspects. 


PHILOSOPHY     , 

History  of  Modern  Philosophy  (C) 
PHIL  230  (162) 

Continuation  of  220  (161)  from  the  Ren- 
aissance and  the  rise  of  modern  science  to 
19th  century  idealism,  positivism,  and 
voluntarism. 

Philosophical  Approaches  to  Science  (E) 
(Holyoke)    PHIL  280(240) 

Introduction  to  the  results  of  philosophical 
analysts  of  scientific  practice,  and  the  bearing 
of  these  results  on  a  general  description  of 
scientific  methodology. 

Existential  Philosophies  (C) 
PHIL  336  (264) 

Selected  original  texts;  the  main  problems 
peculiar  to  this  movement  as  a  whole  and 
to  its  main  exponents  individually.    Prerequi- 
site:   one  semester  course  in  philosophy 
other  than  PHIL  110  (125). 


PHYSICS 

Physics  for  Poets  (E) 
PHYSIC  100(100) 

In-depth  survey  of  and  introduction  to 
the  basic  concepts  of  modern  and  classical 
physics:    mechanics,  heat,  light,  sound, 
gravity,  electricity,  magnetism,  atoms,  nuclei, 
elementary  particles,  re|ativity,  uncertainty, 
duality,  and  much  more.   Includes  historical 
development  and  philosophical  implications. 
Expecially  welcome  are  those  who  don't 
14  know  a  thing  about  physics,  and  are  not 


afraid  to  ask.    Knowledge  of  algebra  help- 
ful. 

Physics  for  Life  Science  Majors  II  (E) 
PHYSIC  142  (142) 

For  those  who  have  a  basic  interest  in  the 
world  around  them,  and  who  would  like  to 
deepen  their  understanding  as  to  why 
physical  phenomena  happen  the  way  they 
do.    Explores  the  more  subtle  realms  of 
nature:   electricity,  magnetism,  atoms, 
and  nuclei  (using  algebra  and  trigonometry, 
but  not  calculus),  with  ample  opportunity 
to  observe  in  the  laboratory.   Prerequisite: 
PHYSIC  141  (141).    Labfee:    $3.25. 
Credit:    4. 


PLANT  &  SOI  L  SCI  EIMCES 

Plant  Propagation 
PLSOIL  110(110) 

The  basic  principles  of  plant  propagation, 
including  both  sexual  and  vegetative  means. 
Labfee:    $10.  \ 

Organic  Farming  and  Gardening  (E) 
PLSOIL  120  (120) 

Basic  principles  of  plant  nutrition  and 
culture,  soil  fertility  and  management  by 
organic  methods,  biological  and  natural 
control  of  insect  pests,  weeds  and  plant 
I  diseases,  variety  selection,  and  alternative 
chemical  methods.    Lab  fee:    $7.50. 

Home  Landscape  Maintenance  (Holyoke) 
PLSOIL  190X  (190X) 

Home  outdoor  maintenance:    care  and 
planting  of  lawns,  fruit  and  shade  trees, 
shrubs  and  flowers.    Home  landscape  develop- 
ment:   planting,  pruning,  use  of  fertilizer  and 
mulching.    Not  open  to  Plant  and  Soil  Science 
majors.    Lab  fee:    $5. 

Small  Fruit  Production 
PLSOIL  205  (205) 

Basic  principles  underlying  the  production  of 
small  fruits.    Lab  fee:    $5. 


POLISH 

Special  Topics:   Conversational  Polish  (Pal- 
mer)   POLISH  197A  (197A) 

Introduction  to  the  Polish  language;  empha- 
sis on  speaking.   Aspects  of  Polish  culture 
as  reflected  in  the  language.   Credit:    2. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

World  Politics  (D) 
POLSCI  121  (151) 

Introduction  to  the  nature,  dynamics,  and 
problems  of  world  politics.    Nationalism, 
ideology,  and  other  forces  underlying  the 
foreign  policies  of  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  other  states,  as  illustrated 
by  selected  contemporary  issues. 

Urban  Government  and  Politics  (D) 
POLSCI  214  (214) 

Survey  of  the  structure,  function,  and  poli- 
tics of  government  in  American  municipalities. 

State  Government  and  Politics  (D) 

(Northampton)    POLSCI  219  (219) 

Organization,  functions,  and  politics  of 


American  state  governments.   The  role  of 
the  state  in  our  federal  system. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Elementary  Psychology  (D)  (Section  1, 
Amherst;  Section  2,  Palmer  ) 
PSYCH  100(101) 

Introduction  to  the  basic  approaches  and 
concepts  of  modern  psychology.    Examples 
from  the  areas  of  perception,  conditioning, 
cognitive  processes,  social  behavior,  tests 
and  measurements,  and  personality. 

Psychology  as  a  Social  Science 
PSYCH  150(130) 

Introduction  to  the  basic  approaches  and 
concepts  of  psychology  as  a  social  science. 
Topics  include  issues  from  clinical,  develop- 
mental, educational,  human  learning,  and 
language,  personality  and  social  psychology. 

Educational  Psychology  (O) 
PSYCH  205  (301) 

Psychological  facts  and  principles  of  develop- 
ment, learning,  and  measurement  as  applied 
to  educational  situations.    Prerequisite: 
PSYCH  100  (101)  for  non-majors;  PSYCH 
110(120)  or  150  (130)  for  majors. 

Organizational  Psychology  (D)  (Holyoke) 
PSYCH  206  (289) 

Introductory  conceptions  of  schools,  hospi- 
tals, prisons,  industries,  and  other  organiza- 
tions as  complex  social  systems;  individual 
adaptation  in  organizational  settings;  organi- 
zational development  and  personal  change. 
Prerequisite:    PSYCH  100  (101)  for  non- 
majors;  PSYCH  110  (120)  or  150  (130)  for 
majors. 

Statistics  in  Psychology 
PSYCH  240  (145) 

Introduction  to  statistical  principles  and 
techniques  as  applied  to  psychological  data. 

Abnormal  Psychology  (D) 
PSYCH  280  (325) 

Etiology,  symptoms  and  therapy  of  behav- 
ior abnormalities,  including  neuroses,  psych- 
oses, epilepsies,  speech  disorders,  and  mental 
deficiency.    Prerequisite:    PSYCH  100  (101 ) 
for  non-majors;  PSYCH  150  (130)  for 
majors;  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Motivation  (D)  > 

PSYCH  335  (230) 

Introduction  to  theories  and  research  on  the 
nature  and  determinants  of  motivation.    In- 
stinct, behavior  energization  concepts,  bio- 
logical and  acquired  bases  of  emotions  and 
motives,  frustration,  conflict  and  stress.    Pre- 
requisite:   PSYCH  100  (101)  for  non-majors; 
PSYCH  110  (120)  for  majors;  or  permission 
of  instructor. 

Psychology  of  Adolescence  (D) 
PSYCH  355  (263) 

The  development  and  emotional,  social,  and 
intellectual  adjustment  of  the  individual  dur- 
ing adolescence.    Prerequisite:    PSYCH  100 
(101)  for  non-majors;  PSYCH  150  (130)  for 
majors;  or  permission  of  instructor. 
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Mental  Retardation 
PSYCH  4«0  (375) 

Introduction  to  mental  retardation,  its  psych- 
ological, sociological,  educational,  bio-medical, 
and  legal  aspects.   Half-day  per  week  of  field 
work.    Lecture  and  discussion  group.    Pre- 
requisite:   Introductory  Psychology;  recom- 
mended:   PSYCH  350  (260),  486  (265),  or 
280(325). 


RHETORIC 

Rhetoric  of  Language  &  Writing:  Writing 
and  Speaking  I  (B)  (Section  1,  Palmer; 
Section  2,  Amherst  )     RHET  100C 

First  semester  of  a  year-long  sequence  offer- 
ing practice  in  writing  and  speaking  skills. 
Emphasizes  the  relationship  of  clear,  orderly 
thought  and  effective  communication.    Con- 
temporary issues  in  all  areas. 

Rhetoric  of  Language  &  Writing:  Elements 
of  Writing  (B)  (Section  1,  Northampton; 
Section  2,  Amherst)    RHET  100G 

Basic  language  behavior  course,  with  small 
classes  and  many  writing  assignments.   Em- 
phasizes writing,  editing,  and  rewriting  to 
attain  clarity  in  the  use  of  words,  syntax  and 
organization.  Subject  matter  is  interdisci- 
plinary.  Note;  This  is  not  a  remedial 
writing  course.    It  will  begin  at  a  more  ele- 
mentary level  than  RHET  100D,  E,  F,  but 
will  develop  in  rapid  sequence  to  accomplish 
the  same  goals  as  other  RHET  100  courses. 

Language.and  Speaking  (B) 
RHET110A 

Interpersonal  and  public  communication. 
Selection,  arrangement,  and  development  of 
ideas  and  materials  for  oral  communication; 
the  use  of  language  for  conveying  meaning, 
thinking,  reasoning,  problem  solving  and 
decision  making;  analysis  of  audience 
attitudes  and  beliefs;  identification  of  pur- 
pose and  assessment  of  effects  of  communi- 
cation; ethical  considerations  in  influencing 
others;  and  evaluation  of  one's  own  and 
others'  public  messages. 


SOCIOLOGY 

Social  Problems  (D) 
SOCIOL  103  (103) 

The  distribution  and  interrelationships  among 
some  types  of  deviance  and  disorganization; 
crime,  mental  disorders,  addiction,  suicide, 
family  tension.  Theories  of  causation;  research 
projects. 

Sociological  Analysis  II:   Data  Collection  and 
Analysis  SOCIOL  211  (202) 

Introduction  to  methodology  and  research 
techniques  in  sociology.  Quantitative  and 
qualitative  techniques,  including  field  research, 
interviewing,  participant  and  laboratory  ob- 
servations, survey  analysis,  and  sampling 
techniques. 

Special  Topics:   Getting  Food  in  the  U.S. 
(Northampton)   SOCIOL  397A  (397A) 

Food  distribution  system  in  the  U.S.  from  a 
consumer's  point  of  view.   The  path  of  food 
from  the  farm  to  the  supermarket  (and 
alternatives  to  supermarkets);  nutrition  and 


food  technology;  the  social-psychology  of 
food  marketing;  and  the  role  of  government 
in  food  distribution. 

Sociology  of  Aging  (O) 
SOCIOL  440  (231) 

Aging  as  a  social  phenomenon  in  the  U.S. 
and  Massachusetts  with  emphasis  on  the 
elderly  population.    Biological,  psychological, 
and  social  factors  in  the  aging  process,  the 
demographic  and  ecological  conditions  of 
aging,  the  problem  of  retirement,  and 
public  policy  and  politics.  Not  for  graduate 
credit. 

Social  IVIovements  (D) 
SOCIOL  528  (246) 

Analysis  of  the  structure,  dynamics  and 
significance  of  social  movements,  particularly 
in  modern  society.    Political  and  religious 
movements.    Emphasis  on  leadership,  ideology, 
member  commitment  and  control,  and  the 
opposition  as  they  affect  the  career  of  a  social 
movement.    Not  for  graduate  credit. 


SPANISH 

Elementary  Spanish  II 
SPAN  120(120) 

For  students  with  no  previous  creditable 
training  in  Spanish.    Intensive  practice  in 
language  skills.  To  fulfill  the  language  re- 
quirement, upon  completion  of  the  course 
most  students  are  required  to  continue  by 
taking  SPAN  130  (130),  140  (140). 

Oral  Spanish  II 
SPAN  181  (181) 

Pronunciation,  vocabulary  building,  speeches, 
discussion,  debates.   Grammatical  elements 
required  for  correct  and  fluent  use  of  Ameri- 
can and  Peninsular  Spanish.   Prerequisite: 
SPAN  180  (140),  or  equivalent;  or  permission 
of  department.  Credit:   3. 


SPORT  STUDIES 

Seminar  in  Sport  Management  (Palmer) 
SPORST691B(691B) 

Evaluation  of  sport  services  offered  by  schools 
and  colleges.  Consideration  of  the  literature, 
and  evaluation  of  a  program  featuring  explora- 
tion into  the  area  of  service  forecasting. 


STATISTICS 

Statistics  for  Business  (E) 
STATIS  140  (140) 

Required  of  all  undergraduates  in  the 
School  of  Business  Administration.   A  one- 
semester  introductory  course.    Descriptive 
statistics,  a  small  amount  of  probability 
theory  and  an  introduction  to  the  ideas  of 
statistical  inference.  Topics  include  fre- 
quency distributions  and  measures  of 
central  tendency  and  of  dispersion,  linear 
regression,  probability,  the  binomial  and 
normal  distributions,  internal  estimation 
,  and  hypothesis  testing. 


WILDLIFE  BIOLOGY 

Principles  of  Wildlife  Management 
WLDLF  261  (261) 

Fundamental  ecology  and  principles  of  wild- 
life management.    Emphasis  on  population 
characteristics  and  responses. 


WOMEN'S  STUDIES 

Seminar:   So  You  Think  You  Can't  Write! 
WOST  191A  (191A) 

A  skills  approach  to  personal,  practical  and 
professional  writing  problems  and  issues, 
geared  to  lessening  fears  and  mcreasing  con- 
fidence; emphasis  on  creating  improvement 
in  a  supportive  context.    Poetic  emphasis 
on  women's  writing. 


ZOOLOGY 

Introductory  Zoology  (E) 
ZOOL  101  (101) 

Principles  of  zoology  including  cell  structure 
and  metabolism,  heredity,  development, 
behavior,  evolution,  ecology,  and  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  the  major  groups  in  the 
animal  kingdom.   Background  for  under- 
standing current  biological  problems.    Lab  fee: 
$10. 


.■(■iTp'r,'ivi'V|V|i'['i'|V|'i'|Ti'l'ivi'l'iTlTi'i'irMi'iN.in.|.[.nan3 


A  LOOK 
AT  LATIN 

EDUC  590  L 


This  one-day  workshop  is 
for  teachers  who  would  like  to 
adopt  a  new  approach  to 
Classics  as  part  of  their  reading, 
language  arts,  or  social  studies 
curricula.  Includes  materials 
for  lessons  on  Roman  life, 
history,  language,  literature, 
classical  influence  in  America, 
and  archaeology. 

Thursday,  April  6,  1978 
Credit:   1,  optional. 
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Bachelor  of 
General  Studies 


The  BGS  Degree 

The  Bachelor  of  General  Studies  (BGS)  is  a  University  of 
Massachusetts  degree  available  to  part-time,  non-traditional 
students  through  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education.  The 
BGS  is  designed  to  be  flexible  and  responsive  to  special  needs 
that  cannot  be  met  in  regular  University  degree  programs. 
It  requires  considerable  initiative  and  self-knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  student,  and  offers  someone  with  firmly  estab- 
lished goals  a  chance  to  take  an  active  part  in  planning  his  or 
her  program.  The  BGS  degree  has  been  used  advantageously 
by  three  different  groups  of  Continuing  Education  students; 
1)  those  who  would  like  to  orient  their  degree  more  speci- 
fically toward  a  career  area  that  demands  interdisciplinary 
study;  2)  those  who  are  already  established  in  a  career  but 
would  like  the  benefits  of  a  general  liberal  arts  degree; 
3)  those  who  are  looking  for  a  specific  match  of  disciplines, 
for  example,  philosophy  and  art,  or  organizations  and  human 
behavior. 

The  Continuing  Education  advising  staff  and  faculty 
advisors  chosen  by  the  student  can  aid  in  the  design  of  the 
BGS  area  of  concentration,  which  is  usually  30  credits  of 
junior-senior  level  college  or  university  work,  at  least  15 
of  which  must  be  UMass  credits.   This  designed  degree, 
expressed  as  a  list  of  courses  and  a  thorough  written  justifi- 
cation in  the  BGS  Proposal,  will  be  judged  both  by  the 
faculty  advisor  and  the  BGS  Program  Committee  of  Con- 
tinuing Education. 

A  maximum  of  75  semester  credits  from  accredited 
colleges  and/or  universities  may  be  used  in  the  required 
120  credits  needed  for  graduation  with  a  BGS.  Other 
credits  included  in  the  transfer  total  may  be  those  earned 
through  the  College  Level  Examination  Program  (CLEP) 
tests,  or  credits  for  certam  types  of  training  in  the  U.S. 
military  service.   Graduates  must  maintain  a  grade-point 
average  of  at  least  2.0  on  a  4.0  scale  and  fulfill  the  Uni- 
versity core  requirements.   See  Matriculation  Policy,  page  4, 
and  Core  Requirements,  page  5. 

The  Continuing  Education  advising  staff  recognizes 
the  difficulties  inherent  in  creating  and  justifying  an 
ambitious  and  original  course  of  study.  We  encourage 
students,  whatever  the  stage  of  their  planning,  to  discuss 
their  ideas  for  a  BGS  degree  with  a  Continuing  Educa- 
tion advisor. 

BGS  Areas  of  Concentration 

Three  structured  BGS  options  presently  exist. 
Criminal  Justice  and  Fire  Science  build  upon  related 
Associate  Degrees,  while  the  Liberal  Studies  option 
satisfies  the  30  credit  "area  of  concentration"  require- 
ment. 

BGS  Criminal  Justice 

The  BGS  in  Criminal  Justice  is  designed  to  build  upon 
20    tfie  Associate's  degree  in  Law  Enforcement  (or  its  equiva- 


lent in  appropriate  course  work)  from  the  community  col- 
leges.  People  working  in  the  criminal  justice  professions, 
and  those  considering  such  careers,  should  find  this  degree 
flexible  enough  to  meet  their  special  needs  as  part-time 
students  and  their  particular  goals  in  criminal  justice 
studies.  This  cooperative  effort  between  UMass/Amherst 
and  the  community  colleges  is  intended  to  produce  highly 
competent  officers  for  the  police,  courts,  and  corrections 
institutions  of  the  Commonwealth.   No  BGS  Proposal  is 
required,  but  interested  students  should  ask  for  the  complete 
Criminal  Justice  information  sheet  available  from  Student 
Services,  Room  102,  Hasbrouck  Building,  545-3430. 

BGS  Fire  Science 

The  BGS  in  Fire  Science  is  designed  to  build  upon  the 
Associate's  degree  in  Fire  Science  Technology  (or  its  equiva- 
lent in  appropriate  course  work)  from  the  community  col- 
leges.   Firefighters  in  both  public  and  private  agencies,  and 
people  considering  such  careers  may  choose  one  of  three 
possible  career  tracks:    Fire  Science  Administration,  Fire 
Science  Education,  and  Fire  Science  Technology.  There  is 
considerable  flexibility  within  the  requirements  of  each  track 
allowing  student  and  advisor  to  plan  a  program  tailored  to 
specific  needs  and  interests.   This  cooperative  effort  between 
UMass/Amherst  and  the  community  colleges  is  intended  to 
produce  highly  competent  professional  firefighters  for  the 
Commonwealth.   No  BGS  Proposal  is  required,  but 
interested  students  should  ask  for  the  complete  Fire  Science 
information  sheet  available  from  Student  Services,  Room 
102,  Hasbrouck  Building,  545-3430. 

BGS  Liberal  Studies 

The  Liberal  Studies  option  offers  part-time  students  an 
opportunity  to  take  specially  designed  offerings  in  the 
humanities,  social  sciences,  and  natural  sciences  taught  by 
outstanding  professors  and  presented  at  times  and  locations 
specifically  selected  to  accommodate  the  pre-established 
schedules  of  adults. 

The  Liberal  Studies  option  was  developed  for  mature 
men  and  women  who  recognize  the  value  of  a  broad,  multi- 
disciplinary  path  to  knowledge  and  understanding.    Each 
course  offered  under  this  program  is  chosen  to  enhance 
cultural  sensitivity,  develop  an  understanding  of  the  past, 
and  encourage  personal  growth. 

Ten  courses  (30  semester  credits)  taken  at  the  students' 
convenience  will  satisfy  the  BGS  "area  of  concentration" 
requirement  or  may  stand  independently  as  a  Certificate  of 
Liberal  Studies,   In  all  respects,  a  candidate  for  a  BGS 
degree  must  fulfill  the  requirements  listed  above.   Degree 
plans  should  be  discussed  as  early  as  possible  with  a  Con- 
tinuing Education  advisor. 

For  a  complete  list  of  BGS  courses  offered  this  semester, 
see  the  Course  Descriptions  section,  pages  10  and  1  1. 


Da}/Location  Guide 


Key;    *Holyoke;  **Palmer;  •* 'Northampton 

Monday  ^ 

ACCTG  371 /Federal  Taxes 

ANTH  190C/Food  &  Culture 

ART  100/Basic  Drawing 

ART  103/Basic  Design  II 

ARTHIS  1 15/lntro  to  Visual  Arts 

ASTROIM  Ill/Exploring  Universe 

BGS  322/Const  Iss  Crim  Jus 

COINS  122/lntr  Prb  Solv  W/Comp 

COMSTU  260/Adv  Public  Speaking 

CONTED  520/The  School  Library 

ECON  103/lntro  to  Microecon 

EDUC  H  291A/Sem:    Career  Ping 

EDUC  I  572/Tch  Read  Sp  Pop  K-12 

ENGL  140/Reading  Fiction 

EINT  226/lnsects  and  IVIan' 

FD  ENG  261 /House  Des  &  Const 

FRENCH  120/Elementary  French 

GB  FIN  301 /Corporation  Finance 

GEOL  105/Geologv  and  Man** 

HIST  1 51  /Dev  Amer  Civ  1  876  On 

JS391P/Sem:    Public  Relations*** 

LING  201/lntro  Ling  Theory  I 

MGT  331 /Admin  Theory 

MKTG  301/Fund  of  Mktg 

MATH  101 /Algebraic  Review 

MATH  102/Anal  Geom/Elem  Func 

MATH  103/PrecalcTrig 

MATH  128/Calc  Life-Soc  Sci  II 

MUSIC  1 1 1  /Elem  Music  Theory-Non  Maj 

PHI  L  280/Phil  Aprchs  to  Sci* 

PLSOIL  190X/Home  Land  Maint* 

PLSOIL  205/Small  Fruit  Prodctn 

POLSCI  121/World  Politics 

PSYCH  100/Elementary  Psych** 

PSYCH  280/Abnormal  Psych 

PSYCH  480/Mental  Retardation 

RHET  lOOG/Rhet  of  Lang  and  Wr*** 

RHET  lOOG/Rhet  of  Lang  and  Wr 

SOCIOL  440/Soc  of  Aging 

SPORST691B/Sem:   Sport  Management** 

STATIS  140/Stat  for  Business 

ZOOL  101/lntro  Zoology 


Hiesday 

ANTH  104/lntro  Cultural  Anth*** 
ART  101 /Drawing  Composition 
ART  260/Sculpture  I 
BGS  301 /Arts  Management 
BGS  321 /Cnm  Jus  Stdy-Victm 
BGS  332/Found  Fire  Prot  Engin 
COINS  201 /Assembly  Lang  Progrm 
COMSTU  252/Small  Grp  Communication 
COMSTU  252/Small  Grp  Communication* 
CONTED  503/Sel  of  Library  Materials 


ECON  104/lntro  to  Macroeconomics 

EDUC  H  747/Family  Counseling 

ENGL  337/Expository  Writing 

FS  &  N  130/People  &  Nutrition 

GB  FIN  320/1  nvestments 

GEOL  100/Modern  Geologic  Cncp 

HIST  201  /New  Approach  to  Hist*** 

ITAL  460/lmmig  It-Am  Lit* 

LING  497A/Sp  TPC-Lang  Aquis/Child 

MGT  301 /Principles  of  Mgt 

MGT  365/Bus  &  Its  Environ 

MATH  121 /Math  for  Bus  II 

MUSIC  192B/Sem:    Electronic  Music 

PHYSIC  lOO/Physics  for  Poets 

PHYSIC  142/Physic-Life  Sci  Maj  II 

PLSOIL  110/Plant  Propagation 

PSYCH  205/Educational  Psych 

PSYCH  335/Motivation 

RHET  110A/Language&  Speaking 

SOCIOL  103/Social  Problems 

SPAN  120/Elementary  Span  II 

SPAN  181 /Oral  Span  II 


H^dnesday 

ACCTG  221 /Intro  to  Acctg  I 
ANTH  103/lntro  to  Physical  Anth 
ART  100/Basic  Drawing 
ART  103/Basic  Design  II 
BGS  310/Surv  of  Marxian  Thot 
BGS  331 /Industrial  Fire  Prot 
BOTANY  275/Genetics  &  Evol 
CHEM  305/Glassblowing 
COMLIT  101  H/lntro  to  Comlit* 
COMSTU  340/Hist  &  Dev  Mot  Pict 
COMSTU  340/Hist  &  Dev  Mot  Pict* 
ECON  545/Human  Resource  Econ*** 
EDUC  P  290B/Cncp  Org  Behavr  &  Mgt 
EDUC  P  534/Educ  Tests/Measurmnt 
EDUC  P  551/Foundations  of  Educ 
F  &  R  EC  1  21  /World  Food  &  Res  Eco 
FRENCH  120/Elementary  French 
GB  FIN  365/Bus  &  Its  Environ 
HIST  364/The  Civil  War  Era 
LING  490C/Apl  Ling-Lang  Tchrs* 
MGT  314/Personnel  Mgt 
MKTG  341 /Mktg  Mgt 
MATH  101 /Algebraic  Review 
MATH  102/Anal  Geom/Elem  Func 
MATH  103/PrecalcTrig 
MATH  128/Calc  Life-Soc  Sci  II 
NURSE  210/Hum  Dev  Life  Cycle 
PLSOI L  1 20/Org  Farm  &  Gardng 
POLSCI  219/State  Govt  &  Politics*** 
PSYCH  150/Psych  Social  Sci 
PSYCH  355/Adolescent  Psych 
STATIS  140/Stat  for  Business 
WOST  191  A/Sem:    So  You  Cant  Write 
ZOOL  101/lntro  Zool  (lab) 


Thursday 

ACCTG  221 /Intro  to  Acctg  I 

ACCTG  221 /Intro  to  Acctg  I*"* 

ANTH  397A/SpTpc:    Ppl  Cult/S  Afric 

ART  101/Drawing  Composition 

ART  260/Sculpture  I 

ASTRON  100/Exploring  Universe** 

BA  497/Bus  Policy  &  Strat 

COMLIT  105/The  Short  Story 

COMSTU  331  /Prog  Proc  in  TV 

EDUC  H  707/Sem:  Guidance/Masters 

EDUC  I  716/Remedial  Reading 

ENGL  132/Man  &  Woman  in  Lit**  . 

ENGL  262/Mod  Novel  1930-1960 

ENGL591R/Sem:    Writng  for  Tchr  ComCol 

HIST  140/Pr  Eur  Hist  1500-1815 

HIST  297A/Sp  Tpc-Consp  Assin  Am  Pol* 

HRTA  100/lntro  Hotel  &  Rest 

HUMDEV  360/Theories  of  Hum  Dev 

JS  200/lntr  News  &  Rptng 

LEGAL  250/lntro  Legal  Studies 

MKTG  425/Sales  Mgt 

MATH  121 /Math  for  Bus  II 

PHiL336/Existential  Phil 

PHYSIC  142/Physic-Life  Sci  Maj  II  (lee) 

POLISH  197A/SpTpc-Conversational  Pol** 

POLSCI  214/Urban  Govt  &  Politics 

PSYCH  100/Elementary  Psych 

PSYCH  206/Organizational  Psych* 

PSYCH  240/Statistics  in  Psych 

RHET  lOOC/Rhet  of  Lang  &  Writ** 

SOCIOL  211 /Data  Collection  &  Anal 

SOCIOL  397A/Sp  Tpc:  Gettin  Food  in  Us** 

SPAN  181 /Oral  Spanish  II 

WILDLF  261/Prin  of  Wild  Mgt 


Saturday 

ACCTG  221 /Intro  to  Acctg  I 

ACCTG  222/1  ntro  to  Acctg  II 

BA  21  0/1  ntro  to  Bus  Comp 

BGS  344/Work  &  Society 

BGS  345/Dynamics  of  Faith 

BOTANY  100/lntro  Botany 

ENGL  155/Creative  Writing 

FRENCH  172/Conversation 

GB  FIN  301/Corporation  Finance 

GEOL  105/Geology  and  Man 

MGT  301  /Principles  of  Mgt 

PHI  L  230/Hist  of  Modern  Phil 

RHET  lOOC/Rhet  of  Lang  &  Writ         21 

SOCIOL  528/Social  Movements 


Program 
Alternatives 


The  following  program  alternatives  to  traditional  higher 
education  provide  a  chance  to  pursue  an  interest  or  acquire 
a  degree  at  convenient  times  and  locations  for  adults  already 
committed  to  active  involvement  in  families,  careers,  or  com- 
munities.  Part-time  students  are  recognized  as  valuable 
assets  to  the  University  community,  and  every  effort  is  made 
by  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education  to  make  the  re- 
sources of  the  University  accessible  to  them. 


RESPONSE  PROGRAMMING 

Any  organization  or  group  of  individuals  may  make  a 
request  for  a  specific  credit  course  or  Credit-Free  Workshop 
to  be  offered  through  the  Division.   Courses  and  workshops 
can  be  arranged  to  suit  most  schedules  and  may  be  offered  in 
any  suitable  location  as  long  as  there  is  sufficient  enrollment. 
Response  courses  and  workshops  can  be  requested  by  con- 
tacting the  Directors  of  the  programs  at  (413)  545-3410. 


The  Continuing  Education  Unit  (CEU) 

The  CEU  is  designed  for  in-service  professionals  and  non- 
professionals who  want  to  maintain  a  record  of  their  partici- 
pation in  approved  non-credit  continuing  education  programs. 
It  is  not  equivalent  to  academic  credit,  but  it  is  applicable  to 
appropriate  learning  experiences  of  adults  at  all  levels  from 
post-secondary  to  post-doctorate  for  all  classes  of  adult 
learners,  whether  vocational,  technical,  professional,  mana- 
gerial, or  adults  bent  on  personal  improvement;  and  in  all 
formats  of  teaching  and  learning.   CEU's  are  generally  trans- 
ferable from  one  institution  to  another. 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education,  University  of 
Massachusetts/Amherst,  will  award  a  specified  number  of 
Continuing  Education  Units  to  each  individual  who  success- 
fully completes  a  workshop  approved  for  the  awarding  of 
CEU's,   Each  CEU  represents  ten  contact  hours  of  partici- 
pation in  an  organized  continuing  education  experience  under 
responsible  sponsorship,  capable  direction,  and  qualified  in- 
struction. The  number  of  CEU's  per  workshop  is  determined 
by  the  total  number  of  contact  hours.  Awarding  only  some 
part  of  the  CEU's  offered  in  a  workshop  is  not  an  option, 
and  to  receive  CEU's  each  workshop  participant  must 
22  attend  the  total  number  of  contact  hours  required. 


Students  may  request  an  official  cumulative  transcript  of 
CEU's  at  any  time.  Send  a  written  request,  indicating  the 
name  and  address  of  the  recipient  of  the  transcript  to:   CEU 
Transcript  Request,  Division  of  Continuing  Education, 
Hasbrouck  Building,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst 
MA  01003.  A  nominal  fee  of  $1  is  charged  after  the  first 
request. 

Arts  Extension    ' 
Service 

The  Arts  Extension  Service  is  a  community  development 
program  which  works  to  meet  the  needs  of  continuing  educa- 
tion in  the  arts.  The  first  objective  of  AES  is  to  help  develop 
effective  and  self-sufficient  community  arts  organizations. 
Second,  AES  responds  to  the  educational,  marketing  and 
informational  needs  of  individual  artists,  craftspeople  and 
arts  interested  people.  Third,  AES  provides  contact  and  in- 
volvement in  the  arts  for  people  of  all  ages  in  the  communities 
of  western  New  England. 

Activities  include:   consulting  services  in  technical  and 
management  problems;  workshops  in  community  arts 
management  and  group  dynamics;  projects  servicing  the 
arts  interests  and  needs  of  older  people,  inner  city  people, 
rural  communities  and  other  special  interest  groups;  main- 
tenance of  the  Arts  Directory,  a  listing  of  regional  artists; 
a  series  of  arts  seminars  and  conferences;  a  booking  re- 
ferral service  for  artists;  Communities  to  Campus,  a 
program  aimed  at  making  UMass/Amherst  campus  events 
more  available  to  communities,  and  "The  New  England 
Artists  Festival  and  Showcase,"  which  brings  the  art 
and  performance  talents  of  western  Massachusetts 
together  for  a  major  two-day  celebration. 

AES  also  serves  as  an  arts  reference  center,  providing  in- 
formation about  and  assistance  with  arts  activities  and 
services  in  western  New  England. 

The  Arts  Extension  Service  publishes: 

The  Arts  Directory 

Arts  Festivals;  A  Work  Kit 

The  Logo  Handbook  ^Q 

The  AES  News 
For  information  contact  Arts  Extension  Service, 
Hasbrouck  Building,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst 
MA  01003,  (413)  545-2013. 
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Communities 
in  Action 

Citizen  Involvement  Training  Project  (CITP) 

The  Citizen  Involvement  TiainiTig  Pioject  is  a  community- 
oriented  program  designed  to  help  citizens  and  citizen  groups 
have  more  impact.  CITP  is  a  thieeyear  program  which  began 
in  December,  1976.  Its  services  include  workshops,  consulta- 
tion sessions,  the  develo[)inent  of  written  training  materials 
and  a  citizen  involvement  resouice  library. 

CITP  works  with  any  citizen  gioup,  from  mandated  citizen 
boards  and  councils  to  grass-roots  organizations.  Among  those 
organizations  requesting  CITP  services  in  the  past  are:   Council 
for  Children,  Massachusetts  Tenants  Rights  Union,  Multi- 
Social  Service  Center,  Spanish-American  Union,  Grey  Panthers 
and  ACTION. 

Citizen  groups  may  obtain  CITP  services  by  filling  out  a 
Client  Record  Packet,  which  will  help  staff  members  diagnose 
problems  and  issues  during  a  free  two-hour  consultation 
session.   Bas6d  on  this  consultation,  CITP  will  arrange  and 
design  tailor-made  workshops  or  future  consultation  sessions. 

CITP  is  funded  by  a  major  grant  from  the  WX.  Kellogg 
Foundation,  and  grants  from  the  Blanchard  and  Polaroid  Foun- 
dations.  It  is  sponsored  by  the  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion, in  conjunction  vvith  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service. 

To  request  service  or  additional  information  contact: 
Dave  Magnani,  Project  Coordinator,  Hasbiouck  Building, 
(413)545-3450. 

Dialogue  '77 

Dialogue  '77  is  a  low  cost,  high  quality  piogramming  re- 
source for  individuals  and  oiganizations,   It  offeis  a  series  of 
options  which  provide  the  opportunity  to  discuss  issues  of 
social  concern.   They  are  intended  to  stimulate  dialogue  in 
two  formats.  One,  called  "The  Written  Word,"  encourages  a 
reasonable  amount  of  reading  prior  to  the  group's  meetings, 
the  number  of  which  are  determined  by  the  participants. 
The  second  format  is  called  "The  Visual  Image."   Participants 
will  meet  once,  view  a  film  and  discuss  its  issues. 

Guides  are  provided  for  group  leaders  who  are  selected 
in  each  group  by  its  members  to  keep  the  discussion  moving. 
The  guides  consist  of  background  materials  for  the  two-hour 
sessions  and  include  ideas,  insigfits,  iiiformation,  suggested 
readings,  discussion  questions,  and  bibliographies,  together 
with  instructions  for  participants  and  for  the  discussion 
leader.  The  approach  is  lively,  informal,  non-academic,  and 
is  planned  to  interest  people  froni  various  walks  of  life  and 
engage  them  in  discussions  of  current  social  issues. 

Great  Decisions 

Great  Decisions,  a  national  program  with  world-wide 
concerns,  began  in  1954.   Nationally,  the  program  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Foreign  Policy  Association,  a  non-profit,  non- 
partisan organization  which,  since  1918,  has  been  stimulating 
voluntary  and  constructive  participation  in  world  affairs. 
Locally,  Great  Decisions  is  facilitated  through  the  State 
Coordinator's  office  for  Great  Decisions,  at  the  Division  of 
Continuing  Education. 

Great  Decisions  participants  usually  meet  in  informal 
community  groups  of  between  five  and  fifteen  members,  and 
examine  eight  crucial  issues  in  current  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
They  assess  background  information,  evaluate  diverse  opinions. 


and  communicate  their  own  infornn-d  opinions  about  the 
directions  of  governmental  action  to  the  State  Department 
and  the  Congress. 

For  further  information  about  GrcMt  Decisions,  please 
contact  program  coordiirator,  Lin  Marin  Riotto,  Great 
Decisions,  Division  of  Continuing  Fducntion,  P.O.  Box  835, 
Amherst  MA  01002. 

Workshops 

Communities  in  Action  workshops  jre  designed  to  meet 
some  of  the  training  needs  of  community  organizations.   This 
series  of  short,  intensive  and  inexpensive  workshops  rs  intended 
for  board  members,  staff  and  volunteers, of  citizen  councils 
and  non-profit  community  organizations  o(  all  types.   Among 
the  topics  included  are  leadership,  decision-making,  organiza- 
tional developmerit,  volunteer  management,  planning  and 
budgeting,  public  relations,  government  anrl  more.    Instructors 
for  each  of  the  workshops  are  practitioners  with  both  theo- 
retical knowledge  and  practical  experience  in  the  topic  area. 
In  most  cases  workshops  are  three  to  five  hours  ir(  length 
and  after  just  spending  those  few  hours  in  the  classroom,  par- 
ticipants can  return  to  their  organizations  bringing  with  them 
new  skills  and  ideas. 

While  most  worksfiops  are  held  on  the  University  canrpus, 
we  are  prepared  to  organize  existing  and  new  training  work- 
shops for  individual  organizations  in  their  own  comrjiunities. 

Workshops  to  be  offered  this  fall  may  be  found  on  page 
in  the  Credit-Free  Workshop  section  of  this  catalog.   Parti- 
cipants may  register  using  the  Credit-Free  Workshop  registra- 
tion form. 
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Human  Services 
Training 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  recognizes  the  need 
for  comprehensive,  relevant  training  to  be  made  available  for 
persons  who  work  in  the  field  of  human  services.  To  help 
meet  this  need,  the  Division  is  currently  collaborating  with 
the,  Continuihg  Education  Project  of  the  Western  Massachu- 
setts Training  Consortium  to  provide  workshops  and  courses 
in  the  areas  of  Residential  Staff  Training  and  Creative 
Activities  Training.   For  further  information,  or  to  be  in- 
cluded on  the  Human  Services  mailing  list,  contact  Barbara 
Baker,  107  Hasbrouck  Building,  545-1318. 


Liberal  Studies 

The  Liberal  Studies  certificate  program  of  the  Division  of 
Continuing  Education,  University  of  Massachusetts/Amherst, 
offers  a  unique  opportunity  for  adults  to  participate  in  a 
program  of  study  dealing  with  issues  of  contemporary  rele- 
vance.  A  student  in  this  program  will  participate  in  seminars- 
lectures  interspersed  with  discussion  led  by  faculty  who  will 
develop  the  broad  inter-relatedness  of  human  experience.   At 
the  conclusion  of  the  prescribed  course  of  study— ten  such 
seminars— students  will  have  met  the  requirements  for  the  23 


Certificate  of  Liberal  Studies,  and,  if  they  so  desire,  may 
apply  these  academic  credits  toward  the  requirements  of 
the  Bachelor  of  General  Studies  Degree.  Students  may  also 
take  the  seminars  for  enrichment,  whether  or  not  they  in- 
tend to  apply  the  credits  toward  a  course  of  study. 

The  Liberal  Studies  Program  is  not  intended  to  train  ex- 
perts in  a  narrow  specialization,  but  to  provide  opportunities 
for  those  who  seek  broad  interdisciplinary  paths  to  knowledge 
and  understanding.   Its  objectives  are  to  expand  awareness  into 
the  past,  the  future,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  contemporary 
West;  it  will  increase  the  participant's  ability  to  discriminate, 
to  analyze  and  to  articulate;  and  it  will  engender  a  sense  of 
values  and  aesthetic  appreciation. 

Courses  will  be  offered  by  faculty  from  the  Five  Colleges 
during  the  weekends  on  the  Amherst  Campus  and  in  Spring- 
field in  cooperation  with  the  Springfield  Library  and  Museums 
Association.   Information  may  be  obtained  by  contacting 
Frederick  Robinson  at  545-2040.   Weekend  Liberal  Studies 
courses  are  included  with  other  listings  in  the  Course  Des- 
cription section  of  this  catalog. 


The  School  Library 
LSC520 

The  school  library  in  relation  to  the  school  curriculum,  other 
community  library  resources,  and  extra-curricular  needs  of  the 
students.   Special  problems  in  the  selection  of  materials,  budgets, 
and  standards  for  the  library  as  a  materials  center  with  an  active 
part  in  the  teaching  function  of  the  school.   Prerequisite:    LSC  502. 
University  of  Rhode  Island  Credit:    3.   Course  Fee:    $140. 

'All  Library  Science  courses  are  listed  in  the  Schedule  of  Courses 
under  CONTED.    For  registration  purposes,  use  the  Schedule  of 
Courses  for  course  names  and  registration  numbers. 
American  Library  Association  Accreditation  has  been  withdrawn 
from  the  URI  MSLS  Program.   Those  students  enrolled  in  the  pro- 
gram as  of  July  1976  and  who  complete  the  program  by  January 
1978,  will  be  considered  to  have  graduated  from  an  ALA-accredited 
program. 


Management 
Development 


Library  Science 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education,  by  arrangement' 
with  the  University  of  Rhode  Island,  offers  Library  Science 
courses  each  semester  which  may  be  applied  to  a  University 
of  Rhode  Island  Master's  degree  in  Library  Science. 

The  MSLS  degree  requires  36  hours  of  credit,  including  six 
hours  of  electives.   Half  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree 
may  be  completed  through  ex-tension  before  the  participant 
continues  in  residence  at  the  University  of  Rhode  Island's 
campub  in  Kingston.    In  order  to  be  eligible  for  the  degree 
program,  students  must  possess  a  Bachelor's  degree  from  an 
accredited  college  or  university  with  an  average  of  B  or 
better.   It  is  not  necessary  to  be  enrolled  in  the  full  degree 
program  to  receive  credit  for  .the  courses,  although  a 
Bachelor's  degree  is  still  required.  Students  who  wish  to  be 
admitted  to  the  degree  program  should  apply  prior  to 
obtaining  12  credits  through  Evening  College. 

Persons  interested  in  further  information  about  applica- 
tion procedures  for  the  full  degree  program  should  contact 
the  Dean's  Office,  Graduate  Library  School,  University  of 
Rhode  Island,  74  Lower  College  Road,  Kingston,  R.I. 
02881,  (401)  792-2947.   Registration  for  individual 
Library  Science  courses  is  done  through  the  Division  of 
Continuing  Education. 


Fall  1978  Library  Science  Courses* 

Selection  of  Library  Materials 
LSC  503 

Study  of  and  practice  in  using  the  principles  involved  in  the 
selection  of  books  and  non-book  materials  for  collections  of  all 
types.    University  of  Rhorle  Island  Credit:    3.   Course  Fee: 
24  $140. 


The  School  of  Business  Administration,  in  collaboration  ~ 
with  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education,  conducts  seminars, 
workshops,  courses,  and  other  special  format  programs  on 
various  aspects  of  management  education.   Many  topics  are 
offered  under  the  general  areas  of  Management,  Personnel 
Practices,  Labor  Relations,  and  Training  Technology.   Out- 
standing programs  are  given  throughout  "the  year  to  managers 
from  business,  industry,  and  non-profit  organizations.    Held 
on  and  off  campus,  programs  are  tailoredio  meet  the  client's 
needs,  with  special  emphasis  given  to  follow-up  procedures. 
Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to:   Carol  B.  MacKnight, 
Management  Development  Programs,  Continuing  Education, 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst  MA  01003. 


Nurse 
Practitioner 


The  Nurse  Practitioner  Program  is  conducted  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts'  Division  of  Nursing  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  School  of  Medicine  and  the  Division  of  Con- 
tinuing Education.  As  an  interdisciplinary  Continuing  Educa- 
tion program  for  professional  nurses,  the  program  provides  a 
practical  approach  toward  the  improvement  of  primary  health 
care  services,  and  covers  a  ten-month  period.   Participants 
may  elect  to  specialize  in  primary  health  care  services  for 
adolescents/young  adults  or  adults.  The  Nurse  Practitioner 
Program  begins  in  August  and  September.   The  deadline  for 
application  is  May  1,  1978.  All  inquiries  should  be  directed 
to:   Sally  Tripp,  Co-Director,  Division  of  Nursing,  University 
of  Massachusetts,  Amherst  MA  01003. 
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Plant  Engineering 
Education 

Programs  geared  for  technical  personnel  and  managers  in 
industry  and  private  practice  are  scheduled  to  begin  in 
February,  1978.  These  programs  are  application-oriented  and 
are  directed  to  the  practical  needs  and  problems  of  working 
engineers.   Instructors  for  these  programs  are  among  the  best 
available  from  industry,  consultants,  and  universities.   For 
further  information,  write  to:    Carol  B.  IVlacKnight,  Plant 
Engineering  Programs.  Division  of  Continumg  Education, 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  IVIA  01003,  or 
call  (413)  545-2040, 


principles  of  real  property  evaluation  and  economic  factors 
affecting  their  value;  appraisal  process,  and  appraisal  report. 
Includes:   analyses  of  location,  neitjfiborhood  and  site,  classic 
appraisal  approaches,  building  evaluation,  depreciation,  cost 
approach  to  value,  and  nnarket  approach  to  value. 

Real  Estate  Kinciples  and  Practices    A100 
February  6-May  15,  Mondays,  7-9:30  p.m. 

Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  real  estate  profession.  Includes; 
physical,  legal  and  economic  characteristics  of  real  estate,  general 
business  law,  real  estate  contracts,  brol<erage  administration,  land 
development,  and  appraising  techniques.  Prepares  students  for  a 
real  estate  salesperson's  license  exam. 


Brokerage  Administration    B112 

February  7-IVIay  2,  Tuesdays,  7-9:30  p.m. 

Financial  plansand  cash  flow  analysis  in  budgeting  for  profit, 
and  in  managing  working  capital.    Includes:    selecting,  training, 
and  motivating  salespeople;  building  a  clientele:  advertising; 
closing  the  sale;  creative  selling  and  operational  procedures.    For 
salespersons  as  well  as  brokers. 


Real  Estate 

Certificate 
Program 

The  Real  Estate  Certificate  Program  is  designed  to  provide 
r^al  estate  personnel  with  the  opportunity  for  personal  growth 
and  career  development.  It  is  structured  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  working  profess-ional  as  well  as  to  prepare  the  student  for 
a  career  in  real  estate.  Property  owners,  investors,  and  others 
will  also  find  seminars  offered  through  this  program  to  be  of 
great  interest. 

The  Real  Estate  Program  offers  the  widest  selection  of 
seminars  of  any  university  in  New  England.  The  program  is 
open  to  the  general  public.   Participants  may  enroll  in  a 
single  class  or  elect  to  pursue  a  full  program  of  eight  or 
more  courses,  thus  qualifying  for  the  Certificate  in  Real 
Estate  Studies. 

To  register  by  mail  complete  the  Credit-Free  Workshop 
registration  form  on  page  19.   Place  the  numbers  listed  next 
to  Real  Estate  seminar  titles  in  the  space  designated  for 
workshop  numbers.    Be  sure  to  include  the  $5  registration 
fee  required  of  Real  Estate' Certificate  Program  participants'. 
Mail  registrations  must  be  received, no  later  than  February  6. 
Walk-in  registrations  will  be  accepted  by  the  Continuing 
Education  Records  Office  through  the  first  day  of  classes. 

The  program  will  offer  seminars  off  campus  whenever  the 
demand  warrants  doing  so.    In  addition,  special  seminars  and 
workshops  will  be  offered  during  the  year.    For  inquiries  or 
suggestions,  contact  Carol  B.  MacKnight,  Real  Estate  Program, 
Division  of  Continuing  Education,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  MA  01003,  (413)  545-2040. 


Real  Estate  Spring  Program 

Appraising  Residential  Properties    A103 

•     February  6-May  15,  Mondays,  7-9:30  p.m. 

Introduction  to  residential  appraisal  for  the  beginning  appraiser, 
real  estate  broker,  lender,  builder,  and  assessor.   Basic  theories. 


Basic  House  Construction:   Designs  and  Systems    A104 
February  7-May  2,  Tuesdays,  7-9:30  p.m. 

Fundamentals  of  residential  construction,  energy  conservation,  land- 
scaping, labor  costs,  material  and  equipment  costs,  insurance,  taxes 
and  overhead  profit,  building  code,  and  property  standards. 

Applied  Real  Estate  Math    A106 

February  7-April  18,  Tuesdays,  7-9  p.m. 

Understanding  of  mathematical  techniques;    reviews  fractions  and 
decimals,  percentage  and  straight  line,  interest  and  commission, - 
millage  and  taxes,  title  and  fire  insurance,  proration  of  taxes  and 
insurance,  square  root  and  exponents,  basic  algebra,  capitalization, 
closing  statement,  and  balance  sheet.    Helpful  in  preparing  for 
real  estate  salesman's  and  broker's  exams. 

Property  Management    B113  ' 

February  8-May  10,  Wednesdays,  7-10  p.m. 

Basics  of  real  estate  management.   Covers  market  conditions, 
monetary  influences,  government  involvement,  cyclic  aspects  of 
real  estate,  changing  forms  of  ownership,  the  marketing  process 
for  residential,  commercial,  institutional  and/or  industrtal  use, 
and  administrative  procedures,  including  tenant  selection,  selection 
of  personnel,  record  keeping,  accounting,  taxes,  and  insurance. 
This  seminar  is  approved  for  5  points  toward  the  designation  of 
Certified  Property  Manager. 

Real  Estate  Law    A101 

February  8-May  5,  Wednesdays,  7-9:30  p.m. 

Basic  real  property  law  and  legal  difficulties  arising  in  real  estate 
transactions.   Case  studies  and  practical  applications  of  legal 
principles  enhance  problem-solving  skills.    Includes:    sources  of 
real  estate  law,  nature  and  classes  of  property,  fixtures,  easements, 
estate  or  interests  in  real  property,  acquisitions  or  transfer  of 
property,  methods  of  ownership,  incidents  of  ownership,  contracts, 
mortgages  and  trust  deeds,  liens,  taxes  and  easements,  covenants, 
conditions  and  restrictions,  escrows,  leases  and  landlord-tenant 
relationships,  and  title  examination.    Helpful  as  preparation  for  a 
broker's  license  examination. 


Commercial  and  Investment  Properties    B110 
February  8-May  3,  Wednesdays,  7-9:30  p.m. 

Economic  profiles  of  different  types  of  income  properties. 
Attention  to  the  Impact  of  marketing,  financing,  leasing,  urban 
dynamics,  management,  taxation,  development  in  capital  structure 
on  different  properties.    Investment  needs  are  related  to  evaluation 
return  on  equity  investment  in  decision-making. 
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Real  Estate  Finance    A102 

February  9-May  4,  Thursdays,  7-9:30  p.m. 

Legal  instruments  for  financing  real  property,  FHA  and  VA  Loan 
procedures,  sources  of  financing,  mortgage-lending  process,  and 
financing  characteristics  of  residential,  muiti-farnily  and  commercial 
property.   Case  studies  illustrate  lending  policies,  problems,  and  rules 
involved  in  financing  real  property. 

Appraising  Income  Properties    B107 

February  9-May  4,  Thursdays,  7-9:30  p.m. 

Introduction  to  the  appraisal  of  commercial,  multiple  residential, 
and  other  income  properties  for  appraisers;  real  estate  brokers, 
lenders,  and  builders.    Includes  the  appraisal  process,  site  analysis 
and  evaluation,  building  cost  estimation,  property  analyses,  the 
market  data  approach,  the  income  approach,  gross  rental  and 
operating  expenses,  capitalization  rates,  methods  of  capitalization, 
residual  techniques,  final  correlation,  and  the  appraisal  report. 
Prerequisite:   Appraising  Residential  Properties,  or  its  equivalent. 


Career  Night:   A  Public  Seminar,  free  of  charge. 
Thursday,  February  2,  1978,  7-9  p.m. 
IVIarks  Meadow  Auditorium,  School  of 
Education,  University  of  Massachusetts/Amherst 

The  Real  Estate  Certificate  Program  is  sponsoring  a  two-hour 
seminar  designed  to  acquaint  both  students  and  professionals 
with  the  opportunities  available  in  the  real  estate  industry.   If 
your  are  contemplating  a  career  change  or  if  you  are  uncertain 
about  your  professional  goals,  you  should  find  ai?swers  to  your 
questions  at  this  seminar.    Real  Estate  faculty  members  and 
advisors  will  discuss  opportunities  in  sales,  finance,  title  examina- 
tion, land  development,  brokerage,  mortgages,  appraisal,  and 
management.    For  further  information,  contact  Carol  B. 
MacKnight  at  (413)  545-2040,  Division  of  Continuing  Education. 


Second  Bachelor's 


In  cooperation  with  the  University  of  iVlassachusetts' 
Admissions  Office,  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education  offers 
a  part-time  program  to  prepare  students  in  a  variety  of  fields 
for  a  second  Bachelor's  degree.  The  purpose  of  the  Second 
Bachelor's  Degree  program  is  to  offer  to  college  graduates  the 
opportunity  to  do  additional  part-time  undergraduate  study  in 
a  field  unrelated  to  previous  degree  study.  This  part-time  study 
is  restricted  to  three  courses  or  eleven  credits.   See  Overloads. 
The  program  serves:    1)  as  a  route  for  those  students  who  want 
to  complete  a  prerequisite,  undergraduate  major  in  an  area 
different  from  their  first  Bachelor's  degree  study  in  prepara- 
tion for  graduate  study;  or  2)  as  a  route  for  those  students  who 
do  not  need  to  do  graduate  study  in  order  to  meet  job/career 
requirements  or  changes,  but  do  require  additional  formal 
education. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  must  acquire 
a  minimum  of  30  credits  at  UMass,  fulfilling  departmental 
and  school  or  college  degree  requirements.  Graduates  of 
other  institutions  of  higher  learning  must  fulfill  a  minimum 
of  45  credits  at  UMass. 

Contact  Harry  Neunder,  Student  Services,  Division  of  Con- 
26   tinuing  Education,  Hasbrouck  Building,  University  of  Massa- 


chusetts, Amherst  MA  01003,  for  advising  and  application. 
The  deadlines  for  applying  are  October  1  for  the  spring  and 
March  1 5  for  the  fall.    Late  applications  will  be  considered  on 
a  space-available  basis.  All  academic  policies  and  standards  of 
the  University,  as  well  as  of  the  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion, will  apply. 


Teacher  Education 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education,  in  cooperation 
vvith  the  Teacher  Education  Council  (TEC)  of  the  School 
of  Education,  offers  a  program  for  post-baccalaureate  stu-      ' 
dents  that  leads  to  teacher  certification  in  elementary 
secondary  education.   Most  of  the  Teacher  Education  pro- 
grams require  a  two  semester  commitment.   Coursework 
is  taken  the  first  semester  and  student  teaching  is  com- 
pleted the  second  semester.   It  should  be  noted  that  this  is 
not  a  graduate  program.   It  is  designed  only  for  teacher 
certification.   Certification  is  available  in  the  following 
educational  areas: 

Agriculture  Foreign  Languages 

Art  Home  Economics 

Bilingual/Bicultural  International 
Communications  Studies     Mathematics 

Cross-Cultural  Music 

Early  Childhood  Physical  Education 

Elementary  Science 

English  Social  Studies 
Environmental 

Admission  '  . 

In  order  to  enroll  in  the  certification  program,  all  appli- 
cants must  have  a  bachelor's  degree  and  must  be  selected 
by  the  Coordinator  of  Teacher  Education  as  well  as  by  the 
programs  for  which  they  are  applying.  Applicants  need: 
1)  a  formal  application  form,  2)  two  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion, 3)  official  transcripts,  4)  interview  by  the  Coordinator 
of  Teacher  Education. 

Once  applicants  have  been,  formally  accepted  to  specific 
programs  and  have  determined  the  amount  of  course  work 
required  and  student  teaching  site  information,  they  must 
return  to  the  Coordinator  for  finalizing  the  admissions  pro- 
cess and  for  registration  counseling. 

Registration  and  Fees 

Registration  and  fees  are  handled  through  the  Division 
of  Continuing  Education.   The  course  fee  is  $105  per  three- 
credit  course,  the  usual  registration  fees,  and  a  $15  applica- 
tion fee.   Students  enrolling  in  this  program  will  be  governed 
by  the  administrative  policies  of  the  Division  of  Continuing 
Education;  all  academic  policies  and  standards  of  the  Uni-     ' 
versity  and  the  School  of  Education  will  apply. 

Program  Application 

For  further  information  and  an  application  form  write  to 
Teacher  Education,  Division  of  Continuing  Education,  Has- 
brouck Building,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst  MA 
01003.  Application  deadline:   April  1  for  fall  semester  and 
November  1  for  spring  semester.   Late  applications  will  be 
considered  on  a  space-available  basis. 
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Technical 
Guidance  Center 

The  Technical  Guidance  Center  for  Environmental  Quality 
functions  as  an  energy/environmental  outreach  program  pro- 
viding education  services  and  resources  to  the  general  public. 
Resources,  in  addition  to  staff  services  and  referrals,  include 
a  comprehensive  and  current  collection  of  reports,  periodicals, 
abstract  series,  film  listings  and  directories.  Articles,  newsclips, 
and  other  materials  covering  relevant  subject  areas  are  cata- 
loged for  public  use.   Among  the  Center's  areas  of  interest  are 
environmental  quality,  energy  resources  and  conservation, 
and  land  use,  as  well  as  related  policy,  legislation,  and  regu- 
lations. The  Center  also  prepares  its  own  publications  in- 
cluding the  TGC  Bulletin,  a  periodic  newsletter. 

The  Technical  Guidance  Center  has  developed  a  series  of 
intensive  energy  conservation  workshops  for  the  homeowner, 
and  for  persons  in  the  professions  and  trades  whose  decisions 
impact  on  home  energy  conservation.   Energy  conservation 
will  be  a  principal  focus  of  the  Center,  with  intensive  work- 
shop clusters  offered  annually  through  the  Division's  Credit- 
Free  Workshop  Program.   The  staff  is  currently  participating 
in  a  team  effort  to  train  in-service  teachers  who  will  be 
utilizing  their  community  as  an  environmental  biology  labora- 
tory. Other  programs  being  developed  for  Spring,  1978,  include 
a  cluster  of  workshops  on  development  in  rural  and  urban 
areas  examining  such  aspects  as  conservation,  rehabilitation, 
and  redevelopment;  and  a  series  of  forums  statewide  involving 
participants  in  a  dialogue  on  issues  in  energy,  environment, 
and  economics. 

Many  activities  of  the  Technical  Guidance  Center  are  work- 
related  programs  designed  to  advance  competence  in  special 


areas  of  concern  in  response  to  the  needs  of  professionals. 
Workshops  and  symposia  will  focus  on  timely  topics  relevant 
to  changes  in  environmental  fields. 

The  Technical  Guidance  Center  is  located  at  135  Has- 
brouck  Building,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst  MA 
01003,  (413)  545-0347  or  545-0575. 


Ifeterinary 
Technician 
Training 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts/Amherst,  in  cooperation  with  the  Massachusetts 
Veterinary  Medical  Association  and  the  Stockbridge  School  of 
Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  is  conducting 
a  series  of  workshops  aimed  at  upgrading  the  skills  of  individu- 
als currently  employed  as  veterinary  technicians.  Workshops, 
staffed  by  veterinarians  and  technicians  who  are  experts  in 
their  respective  fields,  offer  students  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  lecture  and  "wet  lab"  classes  in  general  Animal 
Nursing,  Front  Office  Procedure  and  History  Taking,  Intro- 
ductory and  Intermediate  Hematology,  Parasitology  and 
Urinalysis,  and  Anesthesiology. 

For  further  information,  please  contact  the  Veterinary 
Technician  Training  Program,  Room  104,  Hasbrouck  Building, 
UMass/Amherst,  (413)  545-2040. 
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Chase  the  January  blues  away  with  us— Wintersession  offers  a  wide  variety  of  both 
credit  courses  and  Credit-Free  Workshops.  You  can  earn  up  to  three  credits  in 
credit  courses  during  Wintersession.  Workshops  will  meet  one  or  two  evenings  a 
week,  and  credit  courses  meet  either  mornings  or  afternoons.  A  catalog  of  courses 
and  workshops  will  be  available  at  the  beginning  of  December,  so  give  us  a  call  and 
find  out  what  you've  been  missing!   545-3653  or  545-3410 
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Credit-Free 

Workshop 
Program 


The  Credit-Free  Workshop  Program  is  a  series  of  work- 
shops offered  by  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education 
specifically  for  persons  interested  in  expanding  their  skills, 
furthering  their  careers,  improving  their  community  life, 
or  partaking  of  the  expertise  offered  by  others,  usually 
experts  and  teachers  in  their  fields.    The  workshops  are 
for  those  for  whom  academic  credit  is  not  a  priority. 


Admissions 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  has  an  open  ad- 
missions policy  with  regard  to  the  Credit-Free  Workshops 
it  offers.   Interested  persons  may  enroll  for  as  many  work- 
shops as  they  wish  without  concern  for  their  educational 
background.  ' 

Sixty-five  and  Over  Policy 

Persons  aged  sixty-five  and  over  may  register,  free  of 
charge,  for  any  Credit-Free  Workshop,  provided  that  the 
workshop  has  met  its  minimum  enrollment.   Registrations 
will  be  accepted  and  applicants  will  be  notified  when  the 
minimum  is  reached. 


iVlail  Registration 

To  register  by  mail  complete  the  workshop  registration 
form  included  in  this  publication,  and  mail  by  February  17 
with  full  payment  to: 

Credit-Free  Workshops,  AE  78-6 

Division  of  Continuing  Education 

P.O.  Box  835 

Amherst,  MA  01 002 
Make  checks  payable  to:   Continuing  Education,  AE  78-6. 
Mail  registrations  must  be  postmarked  February  17  at  the 
latest.  ,, 


In-Person  Registration 

Walk-in  registrations  will  be  accepted  at  any  time  on  a 
space-available  basis.   Come  to  the  Continuing  Education 
Records  Office  located  in  Room  113,  Hasbrouck  Building. 
Office  hours  are: 

Monday-Thursday,  8:30  a.m. -7  p.m. 

Friday,  8:30  a.m. -5  p.m. 

Saturday,  10  a.m.-l  p.m.  (Closed  holiday  vJeekends) 

Enrollment  in  all  workshops  is  limited  to  a  number  that 
is  manageable  and  acceptable  to  each  instructor,  therefore, 
early  registration  is  encouraged.  When  requests  for  a  work- 
shop exceed  the  number  to  be  enrolled,  the  Division  will 
attempt  to  arrange  for  an  additional  section.   Names  of 
registrants  will  be  placed  on  a  waiting  list  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  received.   In-person  registrants  will  also  receive 
a  confirmation  card  (see  above). 


Fees 

Credit-Free  Workshops  are  self-funding  and,  in  general, 
fees  have  been  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
contact  hours  which  a  workshop  meets.   In  order  to  make 
each  workshop  self-supporting,  a  minimum  number  of  en- 
rollments is  usually  necessary.   Fees  are  included  in  the  work- 
shop descriptions  beginning  on  page  30. 


Payment 

Full  payment  of  workshop  fees  must  be  made  at  the  time  of 
registration.   Payment  by  VISA  (BankAmericard),  Mastercharge, 
or  American  Express  is  now  possible.  To  make  a  credit  card 
payment  for  a  mail  registration  please  complete  the  credit  card 
payment  section  on  the  mail  registration  form.  All  credit  card 
identifying  numbers  (including  bank  number  for  Mastercharge 
cards),  credit  card  expiration  date  and  credit  card  holder's 
signature  must  be  included. 


Workshop  Confirmations 

When  registration  for  a  workshop  meets  the  minimum 
number,  registrants  will  be  notified  by  mail  with  a  class  card 
which  includes  notice  of  the  meeting  place.   Most  workshops 
will  be  confirmed  during  the  week  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
workshops.   Please  do  not  call  the  office  for  earlier  confirma- 
tion; please  wait  until  one  week  before  the  workshop  is 
28  scheduled  to  begin. 


Refund  and  Withdrawal 

Full  refund  will  be  made  by  mail  if  a  workshop  is  can- 
celled due  to  underenrollment. 

If  a  student  wishes  to  withdraw  from  a  workshop,  the 
Records  Office  must  be  notified  in  writing  by  mail,  or  in 
person  during  the  regular  office  hours.   Notifying  the  instruc- 
tor or  ceasing  to  attend  class  does  not  constitute  official 
withdrawal.   There  will  be  an  80%  refund  for  official  with- 
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drawal  after  the  first  workshop  meeting  and  before  the 
second  meeting.   There  will  be  a  60%  refund  after  the  second 
workshop  meeting,  and  before  the  third.  After  the  third 
workshop  meeting,  there  will  be  no  refund. 

Refund  Schedule 

After: 

First  meeting  80% 
Second  meeting  60% 
Third  meeting        NO  REFUND 

Exceptions 

There  are  NO  REFUNDS  for  workshops  with  schedules 
covering  less  than  tfiree  weeks  unless  withdrawal  is  effected 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  workshop.   In  cases  of  with- 
drawal prior  to  the  beginning  of  a  workshop,  a  full  refund 
will  be  processed  once  the  Records  Office  is  notified  in 
writing  or  in  person. 
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Other  Important  Information 

Cancellations  and  Changes 

It  sometimes  becomes  necessary  for  the  Division  to  cancel, 
postpone  or  combine  workshops  or  to  change  instructors. 
Changes  are  usually  kept  to  a  minimum. 

Weather  cancellations  are  announced  over  local  radio 
stations. 

Workshop  Locations 

Most  workshops  will  take  place  in  Amherst.    Exact  loca- 
tions will  be  announced  by  mail  once  students  have  registered. 

Reading  Material 

Reading  material  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
instructor  on  the  first  night  of  the  workshop.    Required  books 


may  be  obtained  at  the  University  Textbook  Annex;  for  hours, 
see  Textbooks  in  this  catalog. 

Supplies/Expenses 

Some  workshops  require  supplies  which  are  to  be  paid  for 
by  each  participant  if  he  or  she  chooses  to  have  them.   The 
estimated  cost  of  these  supplies  is  listed  at  the  end  of  the 
workshop  description.   Since  expense  money  is  estimated  and 
optional,  it  is  not  to  be  included  in  workshop  and  registration 
fees,  and  students  should  not  pre-pay. 

Parking 

After  6  p.m.,  there  are  no  parking  restrictions  in  lega/ 
parking  places. 


Credit- Free 

Workshop  Calendar 

December  2-February 

17 

Mail  Registration 

After  February 

17 

Walk-In  Registration 
(space-available  basis) 

Monday 

February  27 

Workshops  begin  (unless 
otherwise  noted  in  the 
Workshop  Description) 

Saturday 

March  18 

Spring  vacation  begins 
after  last  workshop 

Monday 

March  27 

Workshops  resume 

Monday 

April  17 

Holiday  (Patriot's  Day) 

Wednesday 

April  19 

Monday  workshop  schedule 
will  be  followed  (Wednesday 
workshops  do  not  meet) 

Saturday 

May  13 

Workshops  end  (workshop 
schedules  vary— consult 
Workshop  Description) 

Schedule  of  Workshops 


MONDAY 

Basics  of  Photography    1113    (Palmer) 

Conversational  French   1052 

Finger  Spelling/Sign  Language:  Beginning  1063 

Folk  Guitar/Finger  Style;    Basic   1060 

Issues  in  Career  and  Life  Planning   1097 

Landscaping   1106 

Self  Defeat  and  Self  Actualization   1078 

Silk  Screen  Fabric  Printing   101 1 

Storytelling   1067 

Voice  that  Tells  the  Story    1068 

TUESDAY 

Alternative  Energy:    Methane   1048 

Animal  Management   1102 

Art  of  Natural  Food/Cooking   1045 

Creative  Elementary  Teacher    1103 

Designing  Solar  Greenhouse   1049 

Dreams/I  nterpretation:Jungian    1070 

Emotions  and  Eating   1071 

Fiddle   1059 

Film  Making:    Basic    1081 

Fitness  for  Living   1072 

Folk  Guitar/Finger  Style:    Inter.    1061 

Juggling/Circus  Arts    1006 

Kundalini  Yoga   1075 

Patchwork  Quilting   1008 

Poetry    1064 

Press/Publicity  Writing   1065 

Print  Collecting/Appreciation    1010 

Siddha  Yoga  Meditation   1079 

Sign  Language/Finger  Spelling:   Adv.   1066 

Social  Change  Video   1031 

Special  Ed:    Para-Professional  Training   1108 


Swedish  for  the  Traveler   1057 
Woodcut  Printing   1016 

WEDNESDAY 

Ballroom  Dance:   Beginning   1038 

Ballroom  Dance:    Inter.    1039 

Calligraphy:    Basic   1001 

Community  Video   1028 

Conversational  Italian   1053 

Conversational  Spanish    1054 

Elementary  Thai    1055 

Fund  Raising   1030 

Getting  Along  in  German   1056 

Hatha  Yoga:    Beginning    1073 

Hula  Dancing:    Beginning   1042 

Introductory  Taxes   1026 

Jazz/Rock  Guitar:    Basic   1058 

Lunar  Astrology/Pre-Natal  Epoch    1107 

Math  Learning  Skills   1099 

Photography:    Basic    1080 

Shiatsu  Massage:    Intro   1046 

Studio  Painting   1012 

Tap  Dance:    Beginning   1035 

Tropical  Plant  Families   1111 

Upholstery   1013 

Weaving   1015 

What  is  Butylated  Hydroxytolvene...     1112 

THURSDAY 

Conversational  English/Foreign  Students    1051 

Draft  Horse  Management   1014 

Drawing:    Basic    1004 

Energy  Conservation  at  Home    1050 

Estate  Planning   1025 

Hatha  Yoga:    Inter.    1074 


Lacemaking   1007 

Photography  for  Personal  Growth    1082 
Real  Estate  License  Preparation    1027 
Tap  Dancing:    Advanced    1036 
Water  Media  for  Beginners    1014 
Wild  Foods/Herbal  Medicine   1047 

SATURDAY 

Design:    Basic 

Gravestone  Rubbing   1005 

Musical  Instrument  Making  for  Children    1002 

Writing  for  Self  Discovery    1069 

MONDAY/WEDNESDAY 

Ballet:    Beginning   1037 
Dance  Exercise   1041 
Tennis:    Intermediate   1110 

TUESDAY/THURSDAY 

Jazz  Dance:    Intermediate    1043 
Modern  Dance:    Intermediate    1044 
Pottery    1009 
Tennis:    Beginning   1109 

ODD  SCHEDULES 

(Check  w/orkshop  descriptions) 

Arts  Management  Series    1017-1024 

Board/Staff  Interaction    1032 

Decision  Making   1033 

Designing  a  Media  Campaign    1029 

Go  Hire  Yourself  an  Employer    1096  / 

Introduction  to  Rock  Climbing    1105 

Job  Interviewing  Skills    1098 

Metrics   1100 

Organizing  Yourself  and  Your  Time   1076 

Political  Education  Series   1083-1095 

Problem  Solving  for  Decision  Makers   1077 

Resume  Writing   1101  29 


workshop 
Descriptions 


ARTS,  CRAFTS  &  SPECIAL  SKILLS 


CALLIGRAPHY:   BASIC    Instructor  to  be  announced     1001 

Sec.  I    Wednesday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  March  1,  $46. 
Basic  italic  alphabet;  advanced  alphabets  introduced.    I  ndividual 
attention.    (Expenses:   $2.) 


MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  MAKING  FOR  CHILDREN 

Richard  Hooke    1002 
Sec.  I    Saturday,  10 a.m.-12  noon,  10  weeks,  begins  March  4,  $45. 
Have  you  ever  wanted  to  play  a  musical  instrument  you  made  your- 
self?  Design  and  build  instruments  according  to  ways  musical 
sound  can  be  made.   Simplified  adaptations  of  traditional  and  folk 
instruments  or  mventions  of  greater  originality.   Recital  for  each 
other  and  friends.    (Expenses:    $10.) 


PATCHWORK  QUI  LTING     Instructor  to  be  announced     1008 
Sec.  I     Tuesday,  7-9  p.m.,  3  weeks,  begins  February  28,  $17. 
The  use  of  patchwork  in  making  quick,  inexpensive  changes  in 
one's  home  and  clothing  in  minimum  time.    Includes  patchwork 
quilts  that  can  be  sewn  in  two  weeks;  pillows,  pot  holders, 
samplers,  and  other  small  color  spots  for  the  home;  and  applica- 
tion of  calico  on  clothing  using  recycled  materials,  such  as  denim. 
Knowledge  of  sewing  machine  necessary. 


POTTERY     Fred  Englander     1009 

Sec.  I     Tuesday  and  Thursday,  7:30-9:30  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins 
February  28,  $85. 

Techniques  of  the  potter's  wheel,  glazes,  clay  chemistry  and  hand- 
building.   Stoneware  clay  and  glazes  are  fired  in  a  reduction  at- 
mosphere to  cone  10.   Includes  opportunity  to  fire  eight  pots. 
Additional  pots  may  be  fired  for  a  minimal  fee.    (Expenses:   $5.) 


DESIGN;   BASIC    Susan  Friedman     1003 

Sec.  I    Saturday,  9  a.m.-12  noon,  10  weeks,  begins  March  4, 
$66. 

Clarifies  materials  and  technique  with  a  series  of  2D/3D  prob- 
lems. Personal  interpretation,  components  of  design,  motion, 
weight,  rhythm,  color,  texture.   (Expenses:    $10-$20.) 


DRAWING:    BASIC    Susan  Friedman     1004 

Sec.  I     Thursday,  7-10  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  March  2,  $66. 
Balances  basic  drawing  with  independent  experimentation, 
including  materials  and  techniques  such  as  silverpoint,  graphic 
rendermg,  perspective  2D/3D,  conte  crayon,  and  ink.    (Ex- 
penses:   $10-$20.) 


GRAVESTONE  RUBBING       Melvin  Williams    1005 
Sec.  I    Saturday,  April  29,  9 a.m.-4  p.m.,  $19; raindate-May  6, 
9a.m.-4p.m.,  $19. 

Morning  session:    slide-illustrated  discussion  of  artistic  and  his- 
torical attractions  in  early  New  England  graveyards;  Afternoon 
session:   guided  practice  in  making  gravestone  rubbings,  using 
both  oil  and  wax  techniques.    (Expenses:    $5.) 


JUGGLING  AND  ALLIED  CIRCUS  ARTS    Allan  Jacobs    1006 
Sec.  I     Tuesday,  7-9:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  28,  $55. 
The  art  of  juggling  everything:    balls,  pins,  devil  sticks,  rings  and 
torches.   Includes  make-up  and  balloon  art,  and  construction  of 
juggling  equipment.    (Expenses:   $3.) 


LACEMAKING  "VADSTENAKNYPPLING"    Margareta  Tristan 
1007 

Sec.  I     Thursday,  6:30-8:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  March  2,  $45. 
Vadstena  rs  an  old  town  on  the  wfist  coast  of  Sweden,  where  nuns 
in  the  Vadstena  nunnery  used  to  sit  and  make  lace  about  100  years 
ago.    Mastermg  this  beautiful  art  is  the  subject  of  this  workshop. 
Work  at  your  own  speed  and  learn  10  different  patterns  (the  first 
one  is  very  simple);  finish  with  a  small  tablet  on  which  you  mount 
30  your  lace-  (Expenses:    $5-$25.) 


PRINT  COLLECTING  AtJD  APPRECIATION     Leslie  Kramer  1010 

Sec.  I     Tuesday,  7-9 p.m.,  8  weeks,  begins  February  28,  $37. 

For  those  who  would  like  to  collect  art  on  a  modest  budget. 
Lecture  discussions  on  what  to  look  for  when  buying  an  original 
print.   Visits  to  a  local  museum  or  gallery  uncover  the  range  of 
artwork  in  this  area.  Topics  include  the  difference  between 
etching,  lithography  and  serigraphy;  what  determines  the  value 
of  an  original  print;  and  care  and  display.  Two  field  trips  to  be 
arranged.   Recommended  reading:    Zigrosser,  4  Go/tfe  fo  tfte 
Collecting  and  Care  of  Original  Prints. 

SILK  SCREEN  FABRIC  PRINTING    Jennifer  French    1011 

Sec.  I    Monday,  7-10  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  27,  $65. 
Basic  techniques  of  silk  screen  fabric  printing,  including  funda- 
mentals of  designing  fabric  repeats  and  several  screen  blockout 
methods  of  printing.    Use  of  inks,  fixing  methods,  and  fabrics. 
Students  construct  screens  and  have  the  opportunity  to  print 
fabric  on  a  ten-yard  table.   In  Sunderland.   (Expenses:    $25.) 

STUDIO  PAINTING     Linda  Forte     1012 
Sec.  I    Wednesday,  7-10  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  March  1,  $65. 
Basic  studio  with  individualized  instruction  for  any  level  or  style. 
Analyzes  successful  painting  from  traditional  to  contemporary. 
For  beginners  and  advanced  students.    Instructor  has  elementary 
knowledge  of  sign  language;  deaf  students  are  welcome. 

UPHOLSTERY    Walter  Rupp    1013 

Sec.  I    Wednesday,  6:30-9:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  March  1, 
$65. 

Step  by  step  reupholstering  of  typical  piece  of  furniture.   Demon- 
strations enable  students  to  work  independently.   Questions  and 
problems  handled  on  an  individual  basis.   (Expenses:   $10.) 

WATER  MEDIA  FOR  BEGINNERS    Betsy  Morris    1014 
Sec.  I     Thursday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  March  2,  $45. 
Emphasis  on  transparent  watercolor  painting  processes  but  a 
variety  of  mixed  materials  and  methods  used  and  evaluated.   Wet- 
on-dry  painting,  wet-on-wet  painting,  and  exploratory  procedures. 
No  art  experience  necessary.   (Expenses:   $10-$15.) 


MM 


mm 


WEAVING     MaryCanner     1015 

Sec.  I    Wednesday,  7-10  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  March  1,  $66. 
Open  workshop  with  individualized  instruction  to  support  begin- 
ning and  intermediate  students  in  technical  and  creative  aspects  of 
weaving.  Students  may  worl<  on  4-harness  frame  looms  con- 
structed in  class  or  4-harness  floor  looms  available  on  a  rental 
basis.   Emphasis  on  both  mastery  of  technical  skills  and  explora- 
tion of  creative  possibilities.    (Expenses:   $10-$15.) 


INVOLVING  THE  ARTIST  IN  THE  ORGANIZATION     1020 

Sec.  I     Tuesday,  April  11,  7-10 p.m.,  $5. 
Whether  artists  are  involved  in  developing  the  organization  or 
just  in  presenting  a  particular  program,  planning  for  the  artist's 
participation  leads  to  a  more  effective  organization.   Covers 
locating  artists  as  well  as  working  with  them  to  present  an 
effective  program.    Includes  negotiating  a  contract  and  the 
responsibilities  of  the  organization  and  the  artist. 


WOODCUT  PRINTING     Betsy  Morris    1016 
Sec.  I     Tuesday,  7-9  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  28,  $45. 
Techniques  and  aesthetics  of  the  woodcut  process,  from  the  con- 
struction and  design  of  the  printing  surface  to  care  of  the  finished 
print.   Projects  in  both  black  and  white  and  color;  both  single  and 
multiple-block  printing.   No  art  experience  necessary.    Individu- 
alized instruction.   (Expenses:    $10-S15.)  ( 


ARTS  EXTENSION  SERVICE 

The  Arts  Extension  Service  is  a  community  development  pro- 
gram which  works  to  meet  the  needs  of  continuing  education  in 
the  arts.   The  first  objective  of  AES  is  to  help  develop  effective 
and  self-sufficient  community  art's' organizations.   Second,  AES 
responds  to  the  educational,  marketing,  and  informational  needs 
of  individual  artists,  craftspeople,  and  people  interested  in  the 
arts.  Third,  AES  provides  consulting  and  advising  services,  work- 
shops, booking  services,  information  and  self-help  publications, 
and  other  educational  programs.   Call  AES  at  545-2013  for  more 
information  about  Spring  events  and  programs. 


ARTS  MANAGEMENT 

This  series  of  arts  management  workshops  is  designed  to  benefit 
anyone  interested  or  involved  in  the  arts.  Taught  in  conjunction 
with  the  BGS  credit  course  in  Arts  Management  (see  Course  Oescrip- 
tlon  section),  each  session  will  focus  specifically  on  an  arts  manage- 
ment topic;  the  Arts  Extension  Service  staff,  as  well  as  guest 
lecturefs,  will  teach  the  workshops.   Participants  are  invited  to 
discuss  problems  relating  to  their  arts  organization  or  project.   AES 
consulting  services  are  available  for  additional  help  in  solving 
management  problems  in  the  arts. 


THE  PURPOSE  AND  OBJECTIVES  OF  YOUR  ARTS 

ORGANIZATION     1017 
Sec.  I     Tuesday,  March  14,  7-10 p.m.,  $5. 

Establishing  the  purpose  and  objectives  of  the  arts  organization  is 
the  ffrsf  step  in  building  an  effective  one.    Focuses  on  a  realistic 
purpose  and  then  articulates  objectives  that  reflect  that  purpose. 
Includes  process  of  developing  a  long  range  plan  for  the  organiza- 
tion. 


LEGAL  AND  POLITICAL  ASPECTS  OF  ARTS 

ORGANIZATIONS    1018 
Sec.  I     Tuesday,  March  28,  7-10  p.m.,  $5. 

Artists  and  arts  organizations  operate  within  the  legal  and  political 
framework  of  the  community.    Includes  incorporation  procedures 
for  nonprofit  organizations,  political  implications  for  arts  organi- 
zations, and  strategies  for  dealing  with  community  political 
structure. 

INVOLVING  VOLUNTEERS  IN  THE  ARTS     1019 
Sec.  I     Tuesday,  April  4,  7-10  p.m.,  $5. 

Volunteers  are  a  big  part  of  the  work  force  behind  any  arts  or- 
ganization.   Focuses  oh  attracting  and  motivating  volunteers. 
Includes  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  members  of  the 
volunteer  board  of  i;iirectors  and  how  the  paid  staff  and  the 
volunteer  can  work  together  for  maximum  benefit. 


RAISING  FUNDS  IN  THE  LOCAL  COMMUNITY     1021 

Sec.  I     Tuesday,  April  18,  7-10  p.m.,  $5. 

Whenever  possible,  arts  programming  should  pay  for  itself.  The 
next  step  is  finding  money  in  the  local  community  to  support 
activities  of  the  arts  organization.    Covers  in-kind  services,  fund 
drives,  underwriting,  and  other  fundraising  tools. 

GRANTSMANSHIP  IN  THE  ARTS     1022 

Sec.  I     Tuesday,  April  25,  7-10  p.m.,  $5.  i 

Writing  a  successful  grant  proposal  is  an  art  in  itself.   Covers  basic 

information  and  how  to  present  it.    Includes  a  list  of  possible 

places  to  submit  a  proposal;  deadlines;  kinds  of  funding  available 

and  other  important  cues. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS     1023 

Sec.  I     Tuesday,  May  2,  7-10 p.m.,  $5. 

How  effectively  your  organization  relates  to  the  public  can  make 
or  break  your  programs.   An  overview  of  what  public  relations 
in  the  arts  is  all  about.    Includes  using  the  media,  writing  a  press 
release  and  public  service  announcement;  audience  development 
techniques,  and  general  promotion  methods. 

PRESENTING  THE  ARTS  EVENT     1024 

Sec.  I     Tuesday,  May  9,  7- 10  p.m.,  $5. 

Step-by-step  procedure  to  plan,  coordinate,  present,  and  evaluate 

the  arts  event.   The  program  is  adaptable  for  any  kind  of  event; 

includes  a  review  of  how  each  workshop  topic  fits  with  others  to 

make  the  arts  event  happen. 


BUSINESS 

) 

ESTATE  PLANNING    Denis  Shine     1025 

Sec.  I  Thursday,  6:30-9:30  p.m..  4  weeks,  begins  March  2,  $29. 
Wills,  joint  ownership,  probate  procedures,  intestacy  laws,  trusts, 
gifts,  insurance,  and  taxes.  Various  ways  of  accomplishing  estate 
planning  objectives  within  the  framework  of  current  laws. 


INTRODUCTORY  TAXES:    INDIVIDUAL,  PARTNERSHIP 

AND  CORPORATION    Mark  Toso     1026  \ 

Sec.  I    Wednesday,  7-9  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  March  1,  $46. 
Preparation  of  the  individual  tax  form  (1040)  and  most  relevant 
supplementary  forms;  Schedules  A  &  B,  C,  D,  &  E;  Form  2108 
(Business  Expenses);  Form  3108  (Moving  Expenses);  etc.    Most 
common  tax  problems;  participants  may  select  specific  areas. 
P'reparation  of  partnership  and  corporate  tax  returns  depending 
on  interest. 


REAL  ESTATE  LICENSE  PREPARATION     David  Ryan  and 

Francis  Caporello     1027 
Sec.  I     Thursday,  7-10  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  28,  $75. 

Basic  knowledge  and  practices  in  real  estate.  Terms,  instruments, 
and  relationships,  both  legal  and  financial,  are  stressed  in  an 
analysis  of  real  property  brokerage,  valuation  and  financing. 
Provides  base  from  which  the  student  can  explore  specialized 
areas  of  real  estate  and  is  an  excellent  preparation  for  the  Massa- 
chusetts Real  Estate  License  examination.  Textbook  may  be 
purchased  the  first  evening  of  class  for  $15. 
This  workshop  has  been  approved  for  3  CEU's  which  yyill  be 
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awarded  to  alt  participants  attending  all  sessions  (30  required 
contact  hours.) 

The  CEU  is  designed  for  in-service  professionals  and  non-pro- 
fessionals who  want  to  maintain  a  record  of  their  participation 
in  approved,  non-credit  continuing  education  programs.    For  a 
more  complete  description  of  CEU's,  see  Continuing  Education 
Unit  under  Program  Alternatives. 


COMMUNITIES  IN  ACTION 

Communities  in  Action  is  a  program  designed  to  meet  some  of  the 
training  needs  of  community  organizations.   Tfie  following  series  of 
workshops  is  intended  for  board  members,  staff  and  volunteers  of 
citizen  councils,  and  non-profit  community  organizations  of  all 
types.    Instructors  for  each  of  the  workshops  are  practitioners  with 
both  theoretical  knowledge  and  practical  experience  in  the  topic 
area. 

Communities  in  Action  and  other  training  workshops  can  be 
offered  by  your  organization  in  your  own  community.    For  in- 
formation, please  contact  Stan  Rosenberg,  (413)  545-3420. 


COMMUNITY  VIDEO    Robbie  Gordon*  and  Jean  Rice    1028 

Sec.  I    Wednesday,  7:30-9:30 p.m.,  8  weeks,  begins  March  1.  $38. 
Community  video  centers,  which  offer  local  citizens  access  to 
cable  television  channel,  equipment,  and  training  in  how  to  pro- 
duce television  programs,  have  been  operating  since  1972.    In- 
cludes regulations  affecting  access  centers, ^he  philosophy  and 
operating  policies  of  centers  in  the  U.S.,  Canada,  and  England, 
and  community  programming.   Comparisons  between  countries 
and  between  recent  and  early  access  experiences.   Group  video 
project. 


DESIGNING  A  MEDIA  CAMPAIGN     Robbie  Gordon*     1029 
Sec.  I    Monday,  7-10p.m..  March  6 and  13,  $10. 
Design  and  implement  a  full-scale  public  Information  campaign 
for  print  and  electronic  media,  including  writing  press  releases, 
public  service  announcements,  calendar  listings,  feature  articles, 
arranging  for  TV  and  radio  talk  shows  and  exploring  alternative 
methods  of  public  information  dissemination.   Includes  formats, 
Massachusetts  news  sources,  how  to  approach  the  press,  and  tape 
demonstration/lecture  on  influencing  and  communicating  with 
the  public. 

FUND  RAISING  FOR  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATIONS 

Fritz  Heinemann     1030  . 

Sec.  I    Wednesday,  7-10  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  March  1,  $65. 
Basic  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  methods  and  rationale 
for  community  fund  raising  techniques.    Examines  tools  avail- 
able to  fund  raising  projects  and  allows  for  group  participation 
in  simulated  community  problem  situations  that  may  arise  in 
the  areas  of  community  organization  and  recruitment  of  volun- 
teers.   For  those  working  in  non-profit  community  agencies  and 
those  involved  in  the  arts,  sciences  and  social  services. 


board  member  need  to  make  a  decision?.  What  can  be  done  about 
jargon?.  How  can  I  be  in  touch  with  staff?.  How  can  board 
meetings  be  both  useful  and  enjoyable?   A  learner-centered,- 
action-oriented  workshop. 

DECISIONMAKING     John  Beck     1033 
Sec.  I     Monday,  February  27  &  March  6,  7-10  p.m.,  $10. 
How  do  groups  make  decisions?  What  is  your  role  in  getting  deci- 
sions made?    Learn  about  different  types  of  decisions,  how  to  make 
them  and  when  to  use  them.    Focus  on  Vroom's  decision-making 
model. 

'Workshops  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Citizen  Involvement  Training 
Project,  and  funded  by  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation. 


DANCE  AND  MOVEMENT 

TAP  pANCING:    BEGINNING     Janny  Densmore     1035 
Sec.  I    Wednesday,  6-8 p.m.,  10  weeks,  March  1,  $45. 
Get  the  lead  out  of  your  feet!    This  class  is  for  folks  who  have  had 
little  or  no  tap-dancing  experience.    No  special  talents  are  necessary 
because  anyone  who  WANTS  to  can  learn  to  tap.    Begins  with 
basic  steps  of  tap,  combining  the  steps  into  routines.    Emphasis 
on  moving  in  rhythm  to  musical  selections  from  the  30's  and  40's. 
Class  is  open  to  all;  be  prepared  for  vigorous  fun.    (Expenses: 
S3-S10.) 

TAP  DANCING;    ADVANCED     Janny  Densmore     1036 
Sec.  I     Thursday,  6-8 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  March  2,  $45. 
Start  your  feet  drumming!    A  sequel  to  Beginning  Tap  for  people  who 
have  tap  dancing  experience.   Teaches  variations  of  all  rudiments 
presented  in  Beginning  Tap,  including  time-steps,  rhythm  steps, 
syncopated  tap.    Emphasis  on  the  development  of  personal  style, 
signature  steps,  and  individual  choreography.    Movement  is  vigor- 
ous to  musical  selections  from  1930  to  the  present. 

BALLET:    BEGINNING     Ellen  Inkellis     1037 

Sec.  I    Monday  and  Wednesday.  6-7:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins 
February  27,  $66. 

For  the  interested  person  who  has  had  little  or  no  dance  experience 
but  lots  of  enthusiasm.    Depending  on  the  level,  offers  the  basics 
of  ballet  at  a  comfortable  speed.    Prepares  for  additional  ballet 
study.  Consistent  attendance  encouraged. 


BALLROOM  DANCING:    BEGINNING    Carolyn  Nims    1038 

Sec.  I     Wednesday,  7-8 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  March  1 ,  $25. 
Fundamental  steps  of  ballroom  dancing,  including  fox  trot, 
waltz,  polka,  rhumba,  tango,  cha  cha,  hustle  and  disco.   Classes 
open  to  beginners  and  intermediates  who  wish  to  learn  or  review 
ballroom  dancing  on  a  basic  level  in  preparation  for  more 
advanced  work. 


SOCIAL  CHANGE  VIDEO     Robbie  Gordon*  and  J^an  Rice 
1031 

Sec.  I     Tuesday,  7:30-9:30  p.m.,  8  weeks,  begins  February  28, 
$38. 

Video  as  a  change  agent.  Traditional  and  non-traditional  methods 
of  organizing;  how  video  has  been  used  as  a  tool  and  catalyst  for 
effecting  change  and  analyzing  decisions  which  affect  everyday 
life.  Case  studies  of  access  centers  and  citizen's  groups  which  have 
used  video  closed  circuit,  on  cable,  and  on  PBS  as  a  "challenge 
for  change."    Group  social  change  video  project. 
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BOARD/STAFF  INTERACTION    David  Magnani* 
Sec.  I     Thursday,  7-10 p.m..  March  2,  $5. 

If  you  sit  on  a  citizen  board  or  are  an  administrator  for  one,  you 
32  have  run  into  problems  such  as.  How  much  information  does  a 


BALLROOM  DANCING:    INTERMEDIATE    Carolyn  Nims    1039 

Sec.  I     Wednesday,  8-9 p.m..  10  weeks,  begins  March  1,  $25. 
Continuation  of  Ballroom  Dancing  I  with  advanced  combinations 
added  to  basic  steps.   Includes  warm-up  with  emphasis  on  relaxa- 
tion, rhythm  and  coordination.  Clothes  should  ajlow  comfort 
and  maximum  movement.    For  couples  or  singles.   Prerequisite: 
Ballroom  Dancing:    Beginning,  or  permission  of  instructor. 


DANCE  EXERCISE     Ellen  Inkellis      1041 

Sec.  I    Monday  and  Wednesday,  8-9:30  p.m..  10  weeks,  begins 
February  27,  $65. 

For  the  individual  who  seeks  an  environment  less  structured  than 
a  dance  class:    emphasis  on  corrective  exercises  and  exercises  to 
release  tension.    Requires  enthusiasm  and  an  enjoyment  of  getting 
and  staying  in  shape.   Consistent  attendance  encouraged. 
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HULA  DANCING:    BEGINNING     Lynne  Nakkim     1042 
Sec.  I    Wednesday,  7-8:30 p.m..  10  weeks,  begins  March  1,  $37, 
Introduces  the  fundamental  steps  and  hand  motions  of  the  hula, 
and  includes  at  least  two  dances.    I  ncludes  traditional  hula 
apparel,  how  to  make  a  flower  lei,  and  other  hawaiiana. 


JAZZ  DANCE:    INTERMEDIATE     Ellen  Patton    1043 

Sec.  I     Tuesday  and  Thursday,  7:30-9  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins 
February  28,  $65. 

Body  awareness,  control  and  flexibility  through  jazz  movement  and 
and  technique.   Prerequisite:    Beginning  Jazz  Dance.   Regular 
attendance  encouraged. 


MODERN  DANCE:    INTERMEDIATE     Donna  Potter     1044 

Sec.  I     Tuesday  and  Thursday,  6-7:30  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins 
February  28.  $65. 

Modern  dance  techniques,  using  a  warm-up  and  incorporating 
music  intensely  into  exercises.    Emphasizes  refining  movements 
and  developing  self-discipline  and  body  control.   Consistent 
attendance  encouraged.    Previous  dance  experience  required. 


ENERGY  CONSERVATION 

ALTERNATIVE  ENERGY:    METHANE  G.AS     Les  Auerbach 
1048 

Sec.  I     Tuesday,  6:30-9:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  28, 
$65. 

Concepts,  ideas  and  processes  necessary  to  devrjlop  an  alternative 
source  of  energy  (methane)  as  part  of  a  planned,  environmentally 
sound,  integrated  life  support  system.   Includes  planning,  designing, 
and  constructing  a  working  methane  generator.    Lectures,  dis- 
cussions and  research  apply  theory  lo  individu.il  situations. 
(Expenses:   $10.) 

DESIGNING  YOUR  OWN  SOLAR  GREENHOUSE 
Peter  Kitchell    1049 

Sec.  I     Tuesday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  28,  $46. 
Design  a  solar  greenhouse  to  heat  itself  jnd  help  heat  your  home. 
Based  on  recent  research  and  examples  of  solar  greenhouses,  with 
or  without  manufactured  components,  owner-built  or  contracted. 
Includes  site  considerations  for  both  freestanding  and  attached 
greenhouses;  selecting  or  designing  supplementary  mechanical 
and  greenhouse  equipment;  comparison  of  various  materials  for 
performance,  durability  and  cost;  review  of  class  designs. 


EAST/WEST  FOUNDATION 


The  East  West  Integral  Studies  Program  is  a  group  of  workshops 
designed  to  be  a  means  of  sharing  knowledge  and  skills  with  one 
another.    Presented  in  Amherst  by  the  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion in  association  with  the  East  West  Foundation,  located  in  Boston, 
the  Integral  Studies  Program  covers  a  broad  range  of  subjects,  in- 
cluding practical  study  and  experience,  and  underlying  principles 
and  theory. 


ENERGYCONSERVATION  AT  HOME     Peter  Kitchell     1050 
Sec.  I     Thursday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  March  2,  $25. 
Save  money  and  energy:   reduce  heat  losses  with  insulation,  storm 
windows,  caulking,  shutters;  reduce  electrical  consumption;  re- 
cover heat  from  flues,  appliances,  and  waste  water;  imprqve  design 
and  maintenance  of  heating  systems.   Adapt  home  for  alternative 
heat  sources,  specifically  wood  and  active  or  passive  solar  systems, 
including  greenhouses.   Review  of  selected  participant's  homes. 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGES/CONVERSATIONAL 


THE  ART  OF  NATURAL  FOOD  AND  NATURAL  COOKING 

Janet  Sadler     1045 
Sec.  I     Tuesday,  7-10 p.m.,  8  weeks,  begins  February  28,  $55. 
Natural  eating  is  eating  in  accord  with  climate,  region, 
season  and  personal  need.   A  wide  variety  of  properly  combined 
whole  foods  are  introduced,  including  the  selection  and  artful 
balance  of  grains,  beans,  land  and  sea  vegetables,  fruits  and  some 
animal  products  including  fish;  techniques  of  preparation  and 
traditional  methods  of  cooking  naturally.    High  potential  foods, 
such  as  the  soybean,  are  emphasized. 


SHIATSU  (ACUPUNCTURE)  MASSAGE:    INTRODUCTORY 

Ken  Burns    1046 
Sec.  I    Wednesday,  6:30-9:30  p.m.,  8  weeks,  begins  March  1, 
$55. 

Acupuncture  (Shiatsu,  or  finger  pressure)  massage,  unlike 
Swedish  massage,  aims  at  treating  illness  by  readjusting  the  flow 
of  ki  along  the  acupuncture  points  and  meridians.    Requires  no 
special  knowledge  or  instruments,  and  has  been  commonly 
practiced  in  the  Orient  for  thousands  of  years.   Covers  basic 
oriental  nnethods  of  diagnosis  and  how  to  locate  important 
points.   Students  learn  to  give  a  complete  massage.  ^ 


CONVERSATIONAL  ENGLISH  FOR  FOREIGN  STUDENTS 

Instructor  to  be  announced     1051 
Sec.  I     Thursday,  7-9  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  March  2,  $46. 
For  non-native  English  speakers,  to  improve  English  proficiency. 
Work  on  trouble  areas  through  drills,  structural  exercises,  and 
study  of  vocabulary  presented  in  situation.   Not  intensive  or  in- 
tended as  an  ESL  course. 

I 
CONVERSATIONAL  FRENCH     Elise  Mullen     1052 

Sec.  I    Monday,  7-9  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  27,  $46. 

Intensive  workshop  designed  for  travelers  to  French-speaking 

countries.  v 

CONVERSATIONAL  ITALIAN:    BEGINNING     Anthony 
Terrizzi     1053 

Sec.  I    Wednesday,  7-9  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  March  1,  $45. 
For  those  who  wish  to  understand  and  speak  Italian  for  travelling 
or  for  the  enjoyment  of  learning  a  second  language.   Conversa- 
tion with  a  minimum  of  grammar.   Adapts  to  current  or  pro- 
jected needs  and  interests  of  students.    No  previous  knowledge 
of  the  language  required.   Required  reading:    Hall  &  Bartoli, 
Basic  Conversational  Italian,  $1 3. 


WILD  FOODS-HERBAL  MEDICINE     Ken  Burns    1047     - 

Sec.  I     Thursday,  6:30-9:30 p.m.,  8  weeks,  begins  March  2,  $55. 
Sources  of  learning  about  local  herbs.    In  addition  to  field  and 
forest,  discusses  written  materials,  and  botanical  reserves  such  as 
the  Arnold  Arboretum  and  the  Garden  of  the  Woods  of  the  New 
England  Wild  Flower  Society.    Includes  physical  characteristics, 
season  of  flowering,  favored  terrain,  and  traditional  uses;  the 
Chinese  Element  Theory,  brief  survey  of  American,  European, 
Russian,  Chinese  and  Japanese  Herbal  Folk  medicines;  healing  on 
the  cosmological  level. 


CONVERSATIONAL  SPANISH     Instructor  to  be  announced 
1054 

Sec.  I    Wednesday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  March  1,  $46. 

For  those  who  want  to  learn  to  read  and  to  understand  the  language 

basics  of  Spanish. 

ELEMENTARY  THAI     Panit  Chotibut      1055 

Sec.  I    Wednesday,  6:30-8:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  March  1,  $47. 
Introduction  to  sound  pattern  of  Thai,  emphasizing  listening  and 
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speaking  ability.   Texts  are  iingijistically  designed  to  help  students 
master  the  language  m  a  short  period  of  tinne.  Tapes  provided. 
Those  with  some  knowieviy-:?  of  the  language  are  welcome. 

GETTING  ALONG  IIM  GERMAN     Rita  Karciauskas     1056 
Sec.  I    Wednesday,-  7-9  p.m.,  IP  weeks,  begins  March  1,  $48. 
-  For  those  who  want  lo  learn  enough  conversational  German  to 
get  along  in  a  German  speaking  country.  Those -with  some 
knowledge  of  German  also  welcome.   Spoken  German,  with 
phrases  and  expressions.    Minimum  of  grammar, 

SWEDISH  FOR  THE  TRAVELER     Margareta  Tristan      1057 

Sec.  I     Tuesday,  6-8 p.m  ,  10  weeks,  begins  February  28,  $46. 
Basic  spoken  Swedish  fo'  luvelers  to  Sweden.   Born  and  educated 
in  Sweden,  the  instructor  pro'uides  popular  vocabulary  with  a 
miiiimum  of  grammar.   Make  friends  and  enjoy  the  smorgasboid 
with  a  svensk  flair.   Lea'n  to  find  your  way  around  a  thousand- 
year-old  town,  and  select  a  train  to  a  small  village.  Those  with 
some  knowledge  of  Svveiitsh  are  welcome. 


INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 

JAZZ/ROCK  GUITAR:    BASIC    Vincent  Mitchell    1058 
Sec.  I    Wednesday,  7-9  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  March  1,  $47.         f 
Includes  suggested  list,  guitar  care,  tuning,  plectrum  technique, 
note  reading,  basic  chords,  position  scales,  12-bar  progressions,' 
riff-writing,  improvising,  rhythm  chords,  lead  chords,  arrange- 
ment, and  listening.   Songs  from  standard  and  popular  lepertoire. 
Guitar  player  magazine  articles.   Access  to  guitar  necessary. 

FIDDLE     Instructor  to  be  announced     1059 

Sec.  I     Tuesday,  7:30-9 p.m.,  W  weeks,  begins  February  28,  $36. 
European  and  American  fiddle  playing  for  beginning  and  inter- 
mediate. A  "play  by  ear"  approach  to  Irish,  Bluegrass,  Gypsy, 
and  early  music.    Emphasis  on  tone  production,  intonation  and 
bowing.   Patience  and  a  playable  instrument  are  prerequisites. 

FOLK  GUITAR/FINGER  STYLE:    BASIC    Vincent  Mitchell 
1060 

Sec.  I    Monday,  7-9  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  27,  $47. 
Guitar  care,  tuning,  picking,  technique,  notereading,  basic 
chording,  basic  theory,  tablature,  back-up  picking,  capo, 
picking  styles;  includes  one  piivate  lesson,  listening  session,  song 
swap.  Sorigs  used  and  taught  during  the  workshop  are  traditional 
folk  by  Paul  Simon,  Joan  Baez,  Leonard  Cohen,  Woody  Guthrie. 
"Sing  Out"  magazine  articles. 

FOLK  GUITAR/FINGER  STYLE:    INTERMEDIATE 

Vincent  Mitchell      1061 
Sec.  I     Tuesday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  28,  $47. 
Finger-style  guitar  as  a  solo  instrument.    Includes  picking  techniques, 
tuning,  guitar  care,  note  reading  review.   Songs  by  John  Hurt,  Gary 
Davis,  John  Fahey,  traditional.  Also  includes  back-up  picking  in 
solo  style,  and  theory  as  applied  to  guitar  chord  voicing. 


LANGUAGE,  POETRY  &  WRITING 

FINGER  SPELLING  AND  SIGN  LANGUAGE:    BEGINNING 

Stanley  Patrie     1063 
Sec.  I     Monday,  7-9  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  27,  $45. 
Manual  communication  .is  used  by  most  deal  people  in  this  country. 
Includes  brief  history  of  the  language  of  signs,  background  in- 
formation on  deafness  and  effects  on  those  born  deaf  or  who  have 
34  lost  their  hearing  later  in  life.   Conversation  with  totally  deaf 


people,  including  the  instiLictor,  who  is  also  deaf.   Required  text:  . 
Lottie  Riekehot,  Talk  to  the  Deaf,  $6.50,  available  in  class  from 
the  instructor. 

This  workshop  has  been  approved  for  2  CEU's  which  will  be 
awarded  to  all  participants  attendmg  all  sessions  (20  required 
contact  hours). 

The  CEU  is  designed  lor  in-service  professionals  and  non-pro- 
fessionals who  want  to  maintain  a  record  of  their  participation 
in  approved  non-credit  continuing  education  programs.    For  a 
more  complete  description  of  CEU's,  see  Continuing  Education 
Unit  under  Program  Alternatives. 

POETRY    Abbot  Cutler     1064 

Sec.  I     Tuesday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  28,  $46. 
Members  contribute  work  every  week  for  criticism  from  the  in- 
structor and  others.   Suggested  readings;  reference  to  published 
poets  to  illustrate  techniques  of  craft,  treatment  of  subject  matter, 
and  ways  of  seeing. 

PRESS  AND  PUBLICITY  WRITING    Anne  Wood     1065 
Sec.  I     Tuesday,  7-9  pni.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  28,  $47. 
For  persons  interested  in  learning  enough  about  journalistic  style 
and  practice  to  be  abfe  to  write  press  and  publicity  releases  and 
place  them  in  newspapers  and  magazines.  Stress  on  writing  skills' 
and  development  of  a  critical  eye.   Organize  a  story  logically; 
select  the  most  important  or  most  interesting  facts  to  make  the 
center  of  the  story.    Editing  techniques  and  headline  writing  to 
increase  familiarity  with  standard  editorial  practice. 

SIGN  LANGUAGE  AND  FINGER  SPELLING:    ADVANCED 
Stanley  Patrie    1066 

Sec.  I     Tuesday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  28,  $45. 
American  Sign  Language  (AMESLAN)  makes  use  of  the  same 
signs  as  in  Signed  English  which  is  taught  to  beginners,  but  the 
order  in  which  words  are  put  together  is  very  different.   Syntax 
and  tense  largely  ignored,  and  sentences  greatly  shortened. 
Required  reading:    Madsen,  Conversational  Sign  -Language  II, 
available  in  class. 

This  workshop  has  been  approved  for  2  CEU's  which  vyill  be 
awarded  to  all  participants  attending'all  sessions  (20  required 
contact  hours). 

The  CEU  is  designed  for  in-service  professionals  and  non-pro- 
fessionals who  want  to  maintain  a  record  of  their  participation 
in  approved  non-credit  continuing  education  programs.    For  a 
more  complete  description  of  CEU's,  see  Continuing  Education 
Unit  under  Program  Alternatives. 

STORYTELLING     Linda  Smith     1067 

Sec.  I    Monday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  27,  $45. 
What  makes  a  good  story  and  how  do  you  bring  it  alive?  Con- 
sideration of  stories  which  resonate  for  the  participant,  and  . 
development  of  ways  to  share  them  out  foud.    Uses  acting 
techniques,  such  as  cliaracterization,  personalization,  and  devel- 
opment of  vocal  diversity.   Attention  to  stories  with  local 
color  and  to  integiating  elements  such  as  music  and  movement. 

THE  VOICE  THAT  TELLS  THE  STORY:    FICTION  WRITING 

Leslie  Laivrence     1068 
Sec.  J     Monday,  7:30-10  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begums  February  27,  $58. 
Stories  are  everywhere-in  the  iiiost  boring  days  and  routine  chores, 
as  well  as  in  the  most  dramatic  and  traun-iatic  events.    Interest  and 
meaning  is  created  by  knowing  how  to  tell  the  stories  around  us  and 
inside  us.    Focus  on  point  of  view:    learning  how  to  choose  an 
appropriate  narrator  for  the  story  and  how  to  control  the  tone  of 
voice. 


WRITING  FOR  SELF-DISCOVERY    Brooks  Von  Ranson 
1069 

Sec.  I    Saturday,  9  a.m.-12  noon,  10  weeks,  begins  March  4,  $65. 
Use  of  writing  for  self-expression  and  self-discovery.    Includes 
keeping  journals  and  trying  different  modes  of  writing,  such  as 
sliorl  stories,  autobiography,  poetry,  drania,  songs,  and  letters. 
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determine  the  areas  covered; 


PERSONAL  GROWTH 


DREAMS  AND  DREAM  INTERPRETATION:   A  JUNGIAN 

PERSPECTIVE    Steven  Bengis    1070 
Sec.  I    Tuesday,  7:30-9:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  28, 
$45. 

Theoretical  and  practical.   Basic  theoretical  foundations  of 
Jungian  Depth  Psychology  through  lectures,  readings  and  dream 
examples.    Focuses  on  dreams  of  participants  who  voluntarily 
share  dreams  for  analysis. 


PROBLEM  SOLVING  FOR  DECISION  MAKERS    Hal  Portner    1077 
Sec.  /    Saturday,  April  1,  9 a.m. -3 p.m.,  $17. 
One-day  seminar  for  the  creative  officer,  manager,  supervisor, 
foreman  and  others.  Topics  include:   problem  definition,  brain- 
storming for  solutions,  choosing  the  solution,  translating  decisions 
into  action,  dealing  with  conflict,  inventing  the  future.   Dress 
comfortablv';  bring  bag  lunch  and  notebook. 

SELF  DEFEAT  AND  SELF  ACTUALIZATION    John  Barbaro 
1078 

Sec.  1    Monday,  7-9:30 p.m.,  10  iveelts,  begins  February  27,  $56. 
Self-defeating  behaviors  are  habits  and  personal  patterns  of  living 
that  get  in  the  way.   Systematically  identifies  those  behaviors 
and  their  personal  meaning.    Underlying  motivations  and 
workable  alternatives  emphasized.   Recommended  reading:    M. 
Schiffman,  Gestalt  Self  Therapy;  S.  J.  Warner,  Self-Realization 
and  Self-Defeat;  A.  L.  Lakein,  How  to  Get  Control  of  Time  and 
Your  Life. 


EMOTIONS  AND  EATING    Jeanne  Martin     1071 
Sec.  I    Tuesday,  7-9  p.m.,  6  weeks,  begins  tiAarctt  7,  $31. 
For  people  who  think  that  their  eating  is  related  to  their 
emotions.    Eating  patterns,  social  pressure  to  eat,  food  cues,  and 
dieting.' Ways  to  nourish  other  than  through  eating.   Uses  some 
behavioral  concepts  and  an  eating  Tog  for  the  first  two  weeks. 


FITNESS  FOR  LIVING:   A  GUIDE  TO  BETTER  HEALTH  CARE 

Renate  Rikkers    1072 
Sec.  I    Tuesday,  7-9  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  28,  $31. 
Combines  the  areas  of  physical  activity,  nutrition,  and  medicine 
for  a  better  understanding  of  basic  health  care  principles.    Em- 
phasizes knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  body  and  its  functions. 
Combines  an  exercise  lab  session  with  lecture/discussion  by  pro- 
fessionals in  the  areas  of  physical  fitness,  nutrition  and  medicine. 
Individual  exercise  programs  designed  to  meet  specific  needs.    Light, 
comfortable  exercise  clothing  and  sneakers  required. 


HATHA  YOGA:   BEGINNING    Adele  Mack     1073 

Sec.  I    Wednesday,  6-7:30  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  March  1,  $35. 

Based  on  the  premise  that  good  health  is  discipline.    Explores 
Hatha  Yoga  asanas  and  pranayama.    Leads  to  relaxation  at  will, 
greater  powers  of  concentration;  includes  a  review  of  proper 
nutrition. 


HATHA  YOGA:    INTERMEDIATE     Adele  Mack    1074 

Sec.  I    Thursday,  6-7:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  March  2,  $35. 
For  those  with  some  previous  experience  with  yoga.    Emphasis 
on  the  physiology  of  asanas  and  pranayama  and  their  therapeutic 
value.  Combination  of  stretches  and  breathing  exercises  with 
relaxation. techniques  to  release  tension  and  increase  energy. 


KUNDALINI  YOGA    Kirpal  K.  Khalsa     1075 

Sec.  I    Tuesday,  6-8 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  28,  $46. 

Kundalini  Yoga  sees  all  spiritual  development  as  dependent  on  the 
gradual  awakening  of  the  Kundalini  energy,  and  works  directly 
to  release  this  basic  life  force,  charging  the  higher  centers  of  con- 
sciousness in  the  shortest  possible  time.   Kundalini  Yoga  is  called 
"The  Yoga  of  the  Aquarian  Age."  The  practice  seeks  that  peace 
and  love  which  unites  the  human  being  with  the  creator. 


ORGANIZING  YOURSELF  AND  YOUR  TIME     Hal  Portner    1076 
Sec.  I    Saturday,  9 a.m.-3 p.m.,  March  4,  $17. 
If  your  best  attempts  at  organization  often  go  awry,  this  is  for  you; 
a  one-day  workshop  presenting  some  imaginative  and  practical 
techniques  to  help  you  cope  with  day-to-day  details  and  develop 
long-range  goals.   Dress  comfortably;  bring  bag  lunch  and  notebook. 


SIDDHA  YOGA  MEDITATION  BASED  ON  TEACHINGS  OF 
SWAMI  MUKTANANDA  PARAMAHNSA    Marcel  Ringawa 
1079 

Sec.  I     Tuesday,  7-9  p.m.,  8  weeks,  begins  February  28,  $37. 
Introduces  the  tradition  of  Siddha  Yoga  and  develops  the  seed  of 
meditation.  To  a  siddha  yogi  the  worldly  is  the  spiri,tual  and  the 
spiritual  is  the  worldly.   Meant  to  be  practiced  under  ordinary 
conditions  of  existence.  Swami  Wluktananda  Paramahansa  is  a 
Siddha  who  has  realized  union  with  the  Inner  Self.    During  the 
last  six  years,  Swami  Wluktananda  has  brought  the  tradition  of 
Siddha  Yoga  to  the  West.  Through  class  sharing  and  meditative 
practice,  covers  Siddha  Yoga  philosophy,  meditation,  chanting, 
mantra,  Chakra  centers,  Kundaline.  Required  reading: 
Muktananda,  Play  of  Consciousness. 


PHOTOGRAPHY/FILM 


BASICS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY     Richard  Barrell 

Offered  in  Palmer  MA.    See  page  37  for  details. 

PHOTOGRAPHY:   BASIC     Richard  Barrell     1080 
Sec.  I    Wednesday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  March  1,  $47.  , 
Introduces  photography,  the  use  of  cameras,  lenses,  filters,  light 
meters  and  other  equipment,  darkroom  procedures,  and  equip- 
ment.  A  two-hour  weekly  lab  period  in  the  University  Craft  Shop 
for  students  who  wish  to  gain  darkroom  experience.    Includes 
films,  books,  slides,  pictures  and  handouts.   Instructor  works 
individually  with  students  on  projects.   Recommended  reading:   - 
Upton  &  Upton,  Basic  Developing,  Printing,  and  Enlarging. 


FILMMAKING:   BASIC    Bernard  Dubb     1081 

Sec.  I     Tuesday,  7-10 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  28,  $66. 
Basic  elements  of  filmmaking  using  Super-8  for  ease  of  operation 
and  economy.   Production  of  a  3-5  minute  short.  The  class 
operates  as  a  crew,  conceiving,  scripting,  directing,  filming,  editing 
and  exhibiting  a  film  of  15-20  minutes.   Equal  emphasis  on  film- 
making as  a  medium  of  personal  exploration  and  as  a  technical 
art  form  requiring  planning  and  group  effort.  Some  shooting  on- 
location.  Study  materials  distributed.  Workshop  for  the  indidu- 
al  seeking  to  improve  the  quality  of  his/her  "home  movie"  making 
as  well  as  for  the  professional  seeking  to  use  the  medium  as  an 
instrument  of  display,  information,  or  training.  Access  to  a 
Super-8  camera  necessary.   (Expenses:   $35.) 

PHOTOGRAPHY  FOR  PERSONAL  GROWTH     Richard  Barrell 
1082 

Sec.  I     Thursday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  March  2,  $47. 
Self-knowledge  can  be  increased  through  photography.   High 
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quality  projects  using  slides,  prints,  or  other  photographic  media, 
as  a  way  of  seeing  and  experiencing  life  at  a  deeper  level.    Instruc- 
tor helps  each  student  design  a  project  and  overcome  technical 
hurdles.  Class  time  for  sharing  and  critiquing  work  and  infoi-ma- 
tion  in  a  non-threatening  manner.   NOT  a  workshop  for  beginners. 


POLITICAL  EDUCATION: 
YOUR  GOVERNMENT 


YOU  AND 


This  series  of  workshops,  begun  in  fall  '77,  launched  a  two-  or  three- 
year  program  in  political  education.   Topics  planned  for  future  pre- 
sentation include  workshops  on  election  campaigns,  state  government 
and  issues  pertinent  to  the  1978  state  election,  and  national  and 
international  issues.    Persons  with  suggestions  for  topics  of  interest 
and  potential  instructors  should  contact  Merilee  Neunder  or  Mary 
Woodford  in  the  Credit-Free  Workshop  office  at  (413)  545-3410. 


BEHIND  CLOSED  DOORS?  THE  WORKINGS  OF  THE  STATE 

LEGISLATURE     Rep.  James  Collins    1090 
Seel    Monday,  8:30-3  p.m.,  March  20,  $10.    (Rain  date,  March 
27.1 

On  a  bus  ride  to  the  State  House,  Representative  Collins  will 
explain  and  discuss  the  workings  of  the  State  Legislature,  how 
citizens  can  best  influence  legislators  and  how  constituents  can 
get  their  views  across.    Upon  arrival  at  the  State  House,  participants 
will  observe  the  Legislature  at  work. 

THE  INITIATIVE:   TOOL  FOR  SELF-GOVERNMENT 

Susan  Kohler  and  Peter  Rider     1091 
Seel    Wednesday,  7-10  p.m.,  March  1, $5. 

The  initiative  petition  for  an  act  is  a  process  by  which  people  can 
write  their  own  laws  and  submit  them  directly  to  the  voters  for 
approval.    Includes  role  of  the  initiative  in  democratic  processes; 
steps  involved,  potential  pitfalls,  and  specific  advantages. 
Examples  of  recent  and  current  initiative  campaigns  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 


CAMPAIGN  PLANNING  AND  MANAGEMENT     1083 
Sec.  I    Saturday,  March  4,  10a.m.-12  noon  &  1-3 p.m.,  $10. 
Sec.  II  Tuesday  &  Thursday,  March  7  &  9,  7-9 p.m.,  $10. 
Development  of  the  campaign  plan,  information  and  strategy; 
organization  and  allocation  of  time,  people,  money  and  skills; 
design  of  reporting  and  review  procedures. 

SCHEDULING  AND  ADVANCING  CANDIDATE  ACTIVITIES 

1084 
Sec.  I    Monday,  March  13,  7-10 p.m.,  $5. 

Analyzing  the  political  situation,  targeting  voters  and  media;  the 
job  of  the  scheduler;  planning,  forms  and  feedback;  the  job  of  the 
advance  person;  information,  opportunities  and  follow  up;  the 
job  of  the  candidate. 


FUNDRAISING  AND  FINANCIAL  REPORTING     1085 

Sep.  I    Saturday,  March  18,  9  a.m. -12  noon,  $5. 
Picking  a  finance  chairman  and  committee;  determining  needs 
and  planning  fund  raising  program;  integrating  fund  raising  with 
other  activities;  reaching  different  groups;  recording  and  report- 
ing contributions  and  expenditures. 

BUILDING  VOLUNTEER  ORGANIZATIONS  AND 
CONTACTING  VOTERS     1086 

Sec.  I     Tuesday,  March  28,  7-10 p.m.,  $5. 
Recruiting  volunteers,  planning  and  managing  their  activities; 
designing  and  organizing  a  canvassing  program;  canvassing  methods, 
door-to-door,  telephone  and  direct  mail;  records  and  follow-up. 

VOTER  SURVEYS  AND  RESEARCH     1087 

Sec.  I    Wednesday,  April  5,  7-10 p.m.,  $5. 

Planning  a  survey  of  voter  opinion,  a  model  questionnaire,  train- 
ing interviewers,  tabulating  and  analyzing  results;  targeting  voters 
and  demographic  research;  issues  and  oppositional  research. 

USING  THE  MEDIA     1088 

Sec.  I     Thursday,  April  13,  7-10 p.m.,  $S. 

Identifying  audiences  and  designing  "messages";  charting  media 

possibilities;  developing  a  plan;  newspapers,  radio,  television,  signs, 

and  handouts;  free  and  purchased  media;  writing  releases,  spots, 

and  feeds. 


VOTER  REGISTRATION  AND  GETTING  OUT  THE  VOTE 

1089 
Sec.  I     Tuesday,  April  18,  7-10  p.m.,  $5. 

Organizing  a  voter  registration  campaign;  targeting  groups,  de- 
signing appeals,  coordinating  with  other  candidates  and  keeping 
records;  research  on  voting  behavior;  election  day  activities, 
36   voter  lists,  poll  watchers,  signs,  telephoning  and  cars. 


STUDENT  SKILLS 

GO  HIRE  YOURSELF  AN  EMPLOYER    William  D.  McCarty 
1096 

Sec.  I    Monday,  6:30-9:30 p.m.,  March  6,  $5. 
Practical  workshop  to  show  you  how  to  get  the  job  you  want. 
Learn  how  to  sell  yourself  and  avoid  pitfalls.   Emphasis  on  oral 
communication,  confidence-building,  and  interview  techniques, 
both  personal  and  by  telephone.   Explanation  of  SIC  codes. 
Individual  resumes  and  company  selection.   Locations  of  your 
choice  studied.   Guest  lecturers. 

ISSUES  IN  CAREER  AND  LIFE  PLANNING    Bruce  Parent 
1097 

Sec.  I    Monday,  7:30-9:30  p.m.,  6  weeks,  begins  February  27, 
$30. 

Workshop  fee  for  students  currently  enrolled  in  either  credit  or 
credit-free  Continuing  Education  courses  or  workshops  is  only  $5. 
Career  decision-making  process:    there  are  no  easy  answers  for 
this  important  personal  decision;  small  group  discussion,  thought- 
provoking  exercises,  media  and  introduction  to  career  informa- 
tion resources,  increases  knowledge  of  values,  interests,  skills,  and 
setting  goals.   Takes  considerable  time  and  effort. 

JOB  INTERVIEWING  SKILLS    Joan  Eignor,  Garrett  McAuliffe 

8i  Harry  Neunder      1098 
Sec.  I    Wednesday,  April  S,  7-9  p.m.,  $5. 

You  have  only  a  half-hour  to  sell  yourself— can  you  do  it?    Intro- 
duction to  basic  attitudes  and  techniques  helpful  in  the  job 
interview.    Includes  discussion,  small  groups,  and  role  playing. 

MATH  LEARNING  SKILLS    Dennis  Anello  &  Jill  Ullian 
1099 

Sec.  I    Wednesday,  7-10  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  March  1,  $67. 
For  those  who  have  previously  experienced  difficulty  and/or 
anxiety  in  learning  math.    In  supportive,  safe  environment,  en- 
courages dealing  with  anxiety  and/or  blocks.    Not  a  review  of 
the  formulas  of  basic  math.   Stresses  process  and  developing 
analytical  thinking  skills  and  strategies  for  learning  and 
understanding  math:   arithmetic  processes,  fractions,  decimals, 
percentages,  algebra  and  word  problems.    Uses  small  groups 
supervised  by  instructor. 

METRICS     Evan  Johnston  and  Dr.  John  Russo     1100 

Seel     Thursday,  7-9  p.m.,  3  weeks,  begins  March  2,  and  Saturday, 

March  18,  W  a.m. -12  noon,  $22. 

Awareness,  history,  overview,  and  introduction  to  metrics,  linear 
area  and  area,  volume  and  mass  (weight),  and  temperature.   Review 
and  problem  solving. 
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RESUME  WRITING     Joan  Eignor,  Garrett  McAuliffe  & 
Harry  Neunder      1101 

Sec.  I    Wednesday,  March  J,  7-9:30  p.m.,  SS. 
You  know  you  haue  the  talents,  you  know  you  can  do  the  job- 
how  do  you  look  on  paper?    Your  resume  can  open  the  door. 
Individuals  create  a  resume  to  be  critiqued  by  workshop  in- 
structors. 


AND  MORE.  .. 

ANIMAL  MANAGEMENT  FOR  THE  SELF-SUFFICIENT  FARM 
OR  HOMESTEAD     Edward  T.  Kingsbury    1102 

Sec.  I     Tuesday,  7-10 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  28,  $65. 
Brief  description  of  livestock  and  poultry  management  directed 
toward  the  needs  of  the  self-sufficient  and  small  scale  farmer.   All 
classes  of  livestock  and  poultry;  emphasis  on  those  species  of 
particular  interest.  Topics  Include:   animal  evaluation  and  selec- 
tion, feeding,  housing,  breeding,  health  needs,  and  care  of  young 
animals.  Special  attention  to  the  interrelationships  between  dif- 
ferent farm  animals  and  how  they  can  be  combmed  for  maximum 
efficiency.   Includes  general  farm  management  as  it  relates  to 
animal  agriculture. 

THE  CREATIVE  ELEMENTARY  TEACHER     Anne  Cernak    1103 

Sec.  I     Tuesday,  6:30-9  p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  28, 
$55. 

For  classroom  teachers  and  other  professionals  who  want  to  en- 
hance their  classroom  and  make  it  a  creative  learning  environment.  ■ 
Includes  manipulative  games  and  aids  for  individual  and 
group  use,  learning  centers,  and  bulletin  boards  with  construction 
of  learning  materials  to  meet  individual  needs. 

DRAFT  HORSE  MANAGEMENT     Edward  T.  Kingsbury    1104 
Sec.  I     Thursday,  7-10 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  March  2,  $65. 
Theoretical  discussion  of  the  principles  involved  in  successful 
draft  horse  management.   Provides  strong  background  for  applied 
practical  experience.   Topics  include:    economics  of  horse  farming: 
selection  of  animals;  housing;  feeding;  breeding;  raising  and 
training  foals;  lameness  and  health  care;  and  selection,  adjustment, 
and  repair  of  horse  drawn  machinery.    Required  text  supplemented 
with  readings  and  other  materials.   Required  reading:   Telleen, 
The  Draft  Horse  Primer,  $1 0.95. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  ROCK  CLIMBING    Tony  Contakos      1105 

Sec.  I     Thursday,  April  27,  7-10  p.m.,  and  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
April  29 and 30,  9a.m.-4p.m.,  $45. 

Introduction  to  technical  rock  climbing.   One  classroom  session 
and  two  full  days  on  the  cliff.    Indoor  work  includes  knot-tying, 
belaying  and  safety  system  instruction,  transportation  arrangements 
and  general  preparation  for  the  weekend.   Climbing  instruction  at 
Chapel  Ledges  in  South  Astifield  develops  ability  through  demon- 
stration and  practice  of  various  techniques:    jam,  counterforce 
and  friction,  climbing  various  routes,  and  belaying  and  repelling. 
For  anyone  9  years  or  older;  anyone  under  1  6  years  must  be 
accompanied  by  an  adult.    Hiking  or  work  boots,  transportation 
and  a  bag  lunch  needed.   Dress  for  weather,  rain  or  shine. 
Recommended  reading:    Bobbins,  Basic  Rockcraft. 

LANDSCAPING     Instructor  to  be  announced     1106 
Sec.  I    Monday,  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  27,  $46. 
Basic  horticultural  principles  in  solving  common  landscaping 
problems.   Selection  and  care  of  trees  and  shrubs,  lawns,  ground 
covers  and  mulches,  maintenance  of  plant  material,  fertilizer  and 
pesticide  use,  basic  pathology  and  entomology. 

LUNAR  ASTROLOGY  AND  THE  PRE-NATAL  EPOCH 

John  Penn      1107 
Sec.  I    Wednesday,  7:30-8:30 p.m..  10  weeks,  begins  March  1,  $20. 

Explores  the  role  of  the  moon  in  western  "solar"  astrology. 


Determines  and  interprets  the  28  lunar  mansions  and  their  asso- 
ciated houses;  considers  emtaryological  development  in  light  of  the 
pre-natal  epoch.   Includes  rectification  of  the  nativity,  determina- 
tion of  sex,  and  directing  of  post-natal  events  from  pre-natal,  lunar, 
etheric  development. 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION:    PARA-PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING 
Leonard  Basile     1108 

Sec.  I     Tuesday,  6:30-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  28,  $55. 
For  para-professionals,  aides,  volunteers,  interns,  parents,  and  other 
interested  non-professionals.  An  overview  of  the  basic  methods 
and  hand-made  materials  needed  to  assist  the  child  with  special 
needs.  Techniques  and  methods  include  individualized  instruction 
and  materials,  lesson  planning,  behavior  modification  techniques, 
precision  teaching,  and  hierarchy  of  skills.   A  "hands-on"  workshop 
with  opportunity  to  experiment  with,  develop,  and  adapt  many 
of  the  ideas  presented. 

TENNIS:  BEGINNING  Instructor  to  be  announced  1109 
Sec.  I  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  4-5:30 p.m.,  4  weeks,  begins 
April  18,  $29. 

Fundamentals  of  stroke  dynamics— balance,  coordmation,  and 
rhythm.    I  ncludes  forehand,  backhand,  and  serve;  rules  of  the 
game,  scoring,  and  beginner's  strategy.   Open  to  anyone  with  a 
desire  to  learn  and  the  motivation  to  practice.    Bring  a  racket, 
a  can  of  balls,  and  wear  sneakers. 

TENNIS:    INTERMEDIATE     Instructor  to  be  announced    1110 
Sec.  I    Monday  and  Wednesday,  4-5:30  p.m.,  4  weeks,  begins 
April  19.  $29. 

For  those  tennis  students  who  can  already  hit  groundstrokes  with 
some  consistency    Rudiments  of  forehand  and  backhand,  and 
techniques  to  achieve  more  powerful  and  accurate  strokes.    Intro- 
duces correct  execution  and  use  of  the  serve  and  the  volley,  match 
play,  and  how  to  buy  tennis  equipment.   Please  wear  sneakers  and 
bring  a  can  of  balls.   Classes  meet  outdoors. 

TROPICAL  PLANT  FAMILIES  AND  THEIR  CULTURE 
John  Tristan     1111 

Sec.  I    Wednesday,  6:30-8:30 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  March  1,  $45. 
A  systematic  review  of  important  plant  families  for  indoor  and 
greenhouse  cultivation.   Opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
many  "exotics."    Cultural  techniques,  propagation  and  general 
plant  care  considered  for  selected  groups,  including  gesneriads, 
bromeliads,  begonias,  orchids,  cacti  and  succulents,  foliage  plants, 
and  tropical  herbs.   Some  discussion  of  plant  geography  and  the 
adaptation  of  plants  for  indoor  use.   Responsive  to  the  specific 
interests  of  class.    Labs  in  a  greenhouse  setting. 


WHAT  IS  BUTYLATED  HYDROXYTOLVENE  AND  WHAT'S 
IT  DOING  IN  MY  BREAKFAST  CEREAL?    Katheiaie 
Mierzwa     1112 
Sec.  I    Wednesday,  7:30-9 p.m.,  8  weeks,  begins  March  1,  $29. 
What  do  chemical  names  on  food  labels  mean?  Why  aren't  in- 
gredients ever  listed  on  ice  cream?    Is  the  food  industry  using  food 
additives  to  conceal  adulterated  food?   Is  it  moral  to  add  vitamins 
indiscriminately  to  our  food  supply?   Are  natural  vitamins  really 
better  than  synthetics?   Are  there  alternatives  to  foods  with  addi- 
tives?    Background  information  and  references  help  answer  these 
questions.   No  chemistry  required. 

Offered  In  Palmer  MA 


BAS'CS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY     Richard  Barrell     1113 
Sec.  I    Monday.  7-9 p.m.,  10  weeks,  begins  February  27,  $45. 
Using  slides,  16mm  films,  books,  and  cameras,  students  learn  how 
cameras  work.    Choosing  a  camera,  developing  film,  making  prints, 
and  using  the  darkroom.    Lectures  and  demonstrations.  No  direct 
darkroom  work.   Aesthetics  and  composition;  the  work  of  major 
photographers.   Atmosphere  is  relaxed;  room  for  freedom  and 
individual  attention.    In  Palmer.    (Expenses:   $5-$10.) 
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AEB    Agricultural  Engineermg 

ARND     Arnold  House 

BART     Barllett  Hall 

BOWD     Bowditch  Hall 

BOYD    Bovclen  Phys.  Ed.  BIdg. 

CC      Campus  Center 

CHEN     Chenowelh  Laboralorv 

CLRK     Clark  Hall 

COLD     Cold  Storage  Building 

COTG-B    Cottage  B  (Old  Infirm.  Gr.) 

COTGC    Cottage  C  (Old  Indrm.  Gr  I 

DKSN     Djckinson  Hall  Campus  Police 

DRA     Draper  Hall  and  Annex  AES 

DURF     Durfee  Conservatory 

EDUC     Education  Building 

ELAB     Engineering  Laboratory 

ENGE     Engineering  Building  East 

EWC     Everywoman's  Center  (Goodelll 

FAC     Fine  Arts  Center 

FARL     Farley  Lodge 

FERN     Fernald  Hall 

FLIN     Flint  Laboratory 

FREN     French  Hall 

GDEL    Goodell  Hall 

GOES    Goessmann  Laboratory 

GRES    Graduate  Researcli  Center 

GRIN     Grinnell  Arena 

GUN     Gunness  Laboratory 

HAMP     Hampshire  House 

HAS     Hasbrouck  Building  C.E.  Offices 

HERT     Herter  Hall 

HICK     Curry  Hicks  Phys.  Ed.  Bldg 

HILLN     Hills  House  North 
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Nondiscrimination  and  Affirmative 
Action  Policy 

UMB  does  not  discriminate  against  students,  faculty,  staff, 
or  applicants  for  employment  because  of  sex,  ethnic  back- 
ground, race,  age,  religion,  or  handicapped  status.  UMB  Is 
also  fully  cognizant  of  Its  responsibilities  under  Title  IX  of  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1 972,  of  Titles  VI  and  VII 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  of  §  503  and  504  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1  973,  and  the  Equal  Pay  Act. 
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First  Semester 


Septembers 

Monday 

Holiday  (Labor  Day) 

September  6 

Tuesday 

Special  Add/Drop  Day 

September  7 

Wednesday 

Classes  Begin 

September  13 

Tuesday 

End  of  Add/Drop 

October  1 0 

Monday 

Holiday  (Columbus  Day) 

October  21 

Friday 

Mid-Semester 
Pass/Fail  Deadline 

November  4 

Friday 

Withdrawal  Deadline 

November  1 1 

Friday 

Holiday  (Veteran's  Day) 

Nov.  21 -Dec.  3 

Monday-Friday 

Advance  Registration 

November  24-27 

Thursday-Sunday 

Thanksgiving  Recess 

November  28 

Monday 

Classes  Resume 

December  12 

Monday 

Classes  End 

December  13-15 

Tuesday-Thursday 

Reading  Period 

December  16-23 

Friday-Friday 

Final  Examination  Period 

December  24 

Saturday 

Emergency  make-up  day 
in  case  of  snov^^  cancellation 

Second  Semester 

January  20 

Friday 

Special  Add/Drop  Day 

January  23 

Monday 

Classes  Begin 

January  27 

Friday 

Add/Drop  Ends 

February  20 

Monday 

Holiday 
(Washington's  Birthday) 
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Tuesday 

Monday  Schedule 

March  10 

Friday 

Mid-Semester 
Pass/Fail  Deadline 
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Saturday-Sunday 
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Classes  Resume 

March  24 
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April  17 

Monday 

Holiday  (Patriot's  Day) 

April  18-28 

Tuesday-Friday 

Advance  Registration 

May  2 

Tuesday 

Classes  End 

May  3-5 

Wednesday-Friday 

Reading  Period 

May  5 

Friday 

Senior  Grades  Due 

May  8-1 5 

Monday-Monday 

Final  Examination  Period 

May  25 

Thursday 

Commencement 

Message  from  the  Chancellor 


Today  American  higher  education  faces  its  hardest  task  in 
the  urban  centers  and  in  terms  of  what  it  will  do  for  those 
who  so  far  have  not  had  an  opportunity  for  a  college  educa- 
tion. At  UMass/Boston,  we  face  squarely  both  these  issues. 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  an  urban  center  and  we  are  by  man- 
date the  people's  university. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  I  intend  to  make  UMass/Boston  a 
determining  experience  in  the  life  of  the  students  from  Bos- 
ton and  from  the  Commonwealth  who  sincerely  seek  an 
education. 

A  university's  fundamental  function  is  the  search  for  truth 
and  knowledge,  their  preservation  and  dissemination.  The 
truth  and  knowledge  that  we  discover  must  be  brought  out  in 
the  sunlight  for  all  to  see  in  a  market-place  of  ideas  where 
each  individual  may  make  his  own  judgments  and  choices. 

I  hope  that  each  student's  stay  at  UMass/Boston  will  be  an 
exciting  adventure  in  this  process  of  search  and  decision.  It 
is  our  responsibility  to  sustain  the  students  in  their  efforts  by 
providing  them  with  the  best  possible  education  that  can  be 
achieved  within  our  resources  and  our  abilities.  Our  cam- 
pus, facilities,  and  energies  are  dedicated  to  making 
UMass/Boston  a  positive  force,  a  good  Influence,  and  a 
creative  experience  for  all  concerned.  I  pledge  my  every 
effort  to  these  ends. 


Carlo  L.Golino 


Foreword 


The  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston  was  founded  in 
1 965  to  provide  the  opportunity  for  a  superior  education  at 
moderate  cost  to  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  and  par- 
ticularly of  Greater  Boston.  Since  its  founding,  the  University 
has  demonstrated  a  deep  commitment  to  serving  its  stu- 
dents, many  of  whom  have  special  needs,  and  its  commu- 
nity. Undergraduate  enrollment  is  centered  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  though  undergraduates  seeking  special- 
ized professional  training  are  served  by  the  College  of  Pub- 
lic and  Community  Service  and  the  College  of  Professional 
Studies.  Post-graduate  studies  are  offered  at  the  Master's 
level  with  programs  in  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  English, 
History  and  Biology.  In  addition  to  the  University  offerings  in 
the  arts  and  sciences,  the  campus  also  offers  a  Teacher 
Certification  Program  that  meets  the  States  standards,  a 
concentration  in  Afro-American  Studies,  a  Law  and  Justice 
Program,  Religious  Studies,  Urban  Affairs,  and  Women's 
Studies. 

The  urban  setting  permits  the  University  to  offer  a  broad 
array  of  resources  —  educational,  professional,  and  cul- 
tural —  unique  in  American  higher  education.  These 
resources,  in  conjunction  with  a  good  student/faculty  ratio 
and  outstanding  commitment  to  the  student's  individual 
development,  enable  the  student  to  earn  an  excellent  colle- 
giate education.  Each  element  within  the  University  has 
developed  a  distinctive  character,  yet  the  University's 
resources  are  available  to  all.  In  studying  this  catalogue  you 
should  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  not  just  the  particular  college 
but  the  University  that  offers  you  such  a  rich  curriculum. 


The  Harbor  Campus  is  easily  accessible  to  the  entire 
Greater  Boston  area.  Free  shuttle  bus  service  runs  fre- 
quently between  the  Campus  and  the  Columbia  MBTA  sta- 
tion, and  free  shuttle  bus  service  also  operates  between  the 
Harbor  and  Downtown  Campuses.  Underground  parking  is 
available  at  a  reasonable  charge  at  the  main  campus. 

Life  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston  is  as  rich 
and  varied  as  the  City  of  Boston  itself.  As  a  student  you  can 
readily  visit  world-famous  museums,  or  enjoy  a  sail  around 
the  harbor.  As  you  can  design  your  curriculum,  you  can  also 
design  your  non-academic  life.  The  access  and  opportunity 
offered  by  the  University  is  mirrored  by  the  access  and 
opportunity  of  Boston  and  New  England. 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston  is  part  of  the 
state-wide  university  system  which  includes  the  university 
campus  at  Amherst  and  the  Medical  School  in  Worcester. 
Each  unit  of  the  system  abides  by  the  policy  that  accept- 
ance of  students  is  based  without  regard  to  race,  color, 
creed,  sex,  or  national  origin. 


The  principal  campus  is  located  on  a  spacious  site  in  Dor- 
chester, overlooking  Boston's  beautiful  and  historic  harbor. 
The  University  also  maintains  its  Downtown  Boston  Campus 
in  the  central  Park  Square  area  at  1  00  Arlington  Street. 


The  Harbor  Campus  presently  features  a  six-building  com- 
plex: two  serving  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  cen- 
tral library,  the  science  center,  administration  and  service 
buildings.  Future  buildings  will  include  a  recreation-sports 
center,  and  a  multi-purpose  academic  and  student  activities 
building.  The  John  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Library,  an  invalua- 
ble resource  facility  and  major  public  attraction,  will  also  be 
located  on  the  harbor's  edge  abutting  the  University. 
Recently,  the  Harbor  Campus  has  been  mentioned  as  the 
most  appropriate  site  for  the  relocation  of  the  Archives  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  These  Archives, 
together  with  the  resources  of  the  Kennedy  Presidential 
Library,  would  give  the  University  access  to  unparalleled 
educational  resources. 


Important  Note  to  the  Reader 

The  purpose  of  this  bulletin  is  to  provide  academic  and  non- 
academic  Information  about  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
to  persons  w/ho  w/ork  and  study  here,  to  persons  who  may 
be  interested  in  applying  for  admission,  and  to  parents, 
teachers,  counselors  and  the  general  public.  THIS  BULLE- 
TIN IS  NOT  A  CONTRACT  OR  AN  OFFER  TO  MAKE  A  CON- 
TRACT. While  every  effort  has  been  made  to  ensure  the 
accuracy  of  the  information  in  this  bulletin,  the  University 
reserves  the  right  to  make  changes  at  any  time  with  respect 
to  course  offerings,  degree  requirements,  services  provided 
or  any  other  subject  addressed  in  this  bulletin.  The  informa- 
tion in  this  bulletin  is  provided  solely  for  the  convenience  of 
the  reader,  and  the  University  expressly  disclaims  any  liabil- 
ity which  may  otherwise  be  incurred. 


DIRECTIONS  -  UMassBoston  is  only  3  miles  Irom  downtown  Boston,  and  easily  accessible  by  public  or  private  transportation 

From  North  or  West  ■  Take  Southeast  Expressway  and  leave  at  Exit  17;  turn  left  onto  Columbia  Road;  enter  rotary  and  take  first  right  down  ramp  to  l^orrissey 

Boulevard,  bear  right  ol  island  following  UMass-Boston  sign,  at  first  traffic  lights,  turn  lett  into  campus 

From  South    Take  Southeast  Expressway  and  leave  at  Exit  1  8  •  Morrissey  Boulevard  UMass  (Near  Boston  Gas  tanks) 

Public  Transportation  ■  Take  MBTA  Red  Line  lo  Columbia  Station  University  shuttle  bus  service  picks  up  passengers  at  the  T  parking  lot 


General  Information 


General  Information 


Admissions 

Applications 

Applications  for  admission  may  be  obtained  from  tlie  Admis- 
sions Office,  University  of  Massacfiusetts/Boston,  Boston, 
Massachusetts  021 25.  An  application  fee  of  $1 0.00  in-state 
and  $25.00  out-of-state  must  accompany  the  application. 

Applicants  are  invited  to  visit  the  campus  where  group  meet- 
ings are  held  daily  at  4:00  p.m.  from  September  through 
June,  except  during  the  last  three  weeks  of  December.  An 
applicant  should  be  assured,  however,  that  if  he  is  unable  to 
visit  Boston  his  application  will  be  in  no  way  disadvantaged. 


Testing  Procedure 

All  applicants  must  take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  given 
by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  The  University 
also  recommends  three  College  Board  Achievement  Tests, 
including  English  composition  and  a  language.  All  College 
Board  Test  reports  must  be  sent  directly  to  the  Admissions 
Office,  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston,  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts 021  25,  from  the  College  Board  Testing  Center. 
The  applicant  himself  must  notify  the  Board  that  he  wishes 
his  scores  sent  to  this  University.  Applicants  who  have  been 
out  of  school  for  more  than  two  years  should  take  the  Scho- 
lastic Aptitude  Tests  again. 


Foreign  and  Out-of-State  Students 

Since  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston  has  a  five 
percent  limit  on  out-of-state  and  foreign  students,  the  com- 
petition among  these  candidates  is  always  extremely  keen. 

All  foreign  students  whose  schooling  has  been  in  English 
are  required  to  submit  results  of  Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests. 
Students  whose  native  language  is  not  English  must  submit 
results  of  the  Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language.  Infor- 
mation regarding  test  centers  and  dates  for  both  the  SAT 
and  the  TOEFL  may  be  obtained  from  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  P.O.  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 
08540  or,  if  you  are  in  the  Boston  area,  from  Boston  Univer- 
sity's Testing  and  Counseling  Center. 

As  a  state  University,  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Boston  is  able  to  offer  no  financial  aid  to  foreign  students. 
Therefore,  foreign  students  should  make  certain  that  they 
can  meet  all  expenses  before  applying  for  admission. 


High  School  Preparation 

The  subjects  of  preparatory  study  recommended  for  admis- 
sion call  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a  four  year  high 
school  course  or  its  equivalent  and  are  stated  in  terms  of 
units.  A  unit  is  the  equivalent  of  at  least  four  recitations  a 
week  for  a  school  year.  High  school  graduation  alone  is  not 
sufficient.  The  applicant's  record  must  indicate  capacity  for 
handling  the  quality  of  scholastic  work  which  the  University 
has  established  as  its  standard  of  achievement.  Sixteen 
units  of  the  secondary  school  work  must  be  offered, 
selected  according  to  the  following  recommendations: 
College  Preparatory  Mathematics  (2  algebra  and 

1  geometry  recommended)  3 

English  4 

Foreign  Language  (2  yrs.  of  a  language)    2 

U.S.  History  1 

Laboratory  Science     1 

The  remaining  units  are  elective  and  may  be  selected  from 
the  following  subject  matter: 
Mathematics 
Science 

Foreign  Language 
History  and  Social  Studies 
Free  Electives  (not  more  than  four  units) 
Free  elective  subjects  are  those  not  included  in  the  preced- 
ing groups,  for  example:  Music,  Art,  Drawing,  Typewriting, 
Aeronautics,  Agriculture,  Home  Economics,  etc.  Such  free 
electives  are  allowed  in  order  that  the  student  who  wishes 
may  have  some  opportunity  to  elect  other  high  school  offer- 
ings, while  at  the  same  time  covering  the  fundamental 
requirements  for  college  work. 

Students  planning  to  major  in  the  Physical  Sciences  and 
Mathematics  should,  if  possible,  offer  two  years  of  Algebra, 
one  of  Plane  Geometry,  and  one-half  year  of  Trigonometry. 
Preparation  in  Analytical  or  solid  Geometry,  Chemistry, 
Physics  and  Introductory  Calculus  is  also  strongly 
recommended. 

Candidates  of  exceptional  ability  and  promise  may  be 
considered  for  admission  even  though  some  of  the  pre- 
scribed courses  are  not  included  in  their  high  school 
records.  Candidates  who  are  deficient  in  one  or  more  sub- 
jects required  for  admission  to  the  University  must  present 
records  which  are  otherwise  strong. 

Some  of  the  programs  offered  at  the  University  will  serve 
students  through  nontraditional  programs  and  courses,  and 
in  these  programs  the  experiences  and  background  of  the 
applicant  will  be  evaluated  in  addition  to,  or  instead  of,  the 
traditional  academic  preparation. 


General  Information 


Equivalency  Diploma 

In  some  cases  the  Massachusetts  High  School  Equivalency 
Diploma  may  be  substituted  for  the  usual  high  school  pro- 
gram. It  is  suggested  that  persons  with  an  equivalency 
diploma  arrange  for  a  personal  interview/  with  a  member  of 
the  admissions  staff  to  discuss  their  goals  and  possible 
plans  for  meeting  these  goals. 


Acknowledgement  and  Notification 

In  most  cases  applicants  will  be  notified  by  letter  during 
April  of  the  action  taken  on  their  application  for  September 
and  during  December  for  January.  Applicants  who  present 
strong  academic  records,  enthusiastic  school  recommenda- 
tions and  satisfactory  College  Board  Scores  will  receive  ear- 
lier notification.  Freshmen  applicants  accepted  at  an  earlier 
date;  however,  are  under  no  pressure  to  make  a  final  deci- 
sion in  regard  to  their  choice  of  college  before  the  Can- 
diates  Reply  Date  of  May  4.  In  this  way  the  burden  of  multi- 
ple applications  on  high  school  guidance  counselors  and 
college  admissions  offices  may  be  lessened. 


Commonwealth  Transfer  Compact 

As  a  signatory  institution  of  the  Commonwealth  Transfer 
Compact,  the  University  of  Massachusetts  recognizes  its 
obligation  to  provide  a  smooth  transition  for  the  community 
college  student  with  an  associate  degree  who  seeks  enroll- 
ment at  the  University.  Using  the  guidelines  set  forth  in  the 
Compact,  any  student  certified  as  a  compact  student  from  a 
signatory  two-year  institution  will  be  accorded  all  of  the 
benefits  and  privileges  set  forth  in  the  Compact. 


Part-time  Study 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston  encourages 
applications  for  part-time  study.  Part-time  students  may  be 
either  degree  seeking  or  non-matriculated.  Because  of  the 
often  non-traditional  backgrounds  and  experiences  of  part- 
time  students,  a  personal  interview  may  become  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  evaluation  and  thus  may  be  required  of  an 
applicant  for  part-time  study.  Applicants  who  already  have  a 
Bachelor's  Degree  should  apply  as  Post-graduates  and 
need  only  submit  the  final  college  transcript. 


Advanced  Placement 

students  whose  scores  on  Advanced  Placement  examina- 
tions meet  standards  determined  by  the  University  shall  be 
regarded  as  meeting  the  equivalent  University  requirements. 
The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  Advanced  Place- 
ment Examination  or  special  examinations  given  by  the  Uni- 
versity will  determine  advanced  placement. 

Transfer  Students 

Transfer  applications  are  encouraged  especially  from  two 
year  colleges.  Transfers  are  required  to  submit  all  college 
transcripts.  Submission  of  high  school  records  and  Scholas- 
tic Aptitude  Test  scores  is  optional  for  students  with  more 
than  one  full-time  year  of  college  level  courses. 

Any  courses  taken  at  an  accredited  institution  which  is  com- 
parable in  substance  to  a  course  offered  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Boston  and  in  which  the  grade  is  "C"  or 
better,  will  transfer  and  be  applied,  wherever  possible,  to 
the  graduation  requirement. 

All  transfer  students  who  are  candidates  for  a  Bachelors 
degree  must  take  at  least  45  semester  credits  in  residence 
as  well  as  fulfill  all  college  requirements. 


Evening  Schedule 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston  is  offering  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  courses  during  the  late  afternoon  and 
evening  hours.  These  offerings  are  part  of  our  regular  pro- 
gram of  studies  and  are  taught  by  the  same  faculty.  By 
extending  our  class  hours  into  the  evening,  we  hope  to  pro- 
vide students  with  a  broader  and  more  flexible  schedule  of 
studies.  Students  may  now  elect  courses  according  to  their 
needs,  solely  in  the  evening,  late  afternoon,  or  in  combina- 
tion with  day  classes.  All  students  enrolled  at  U  Mass/ 
Boston  are  eligible  and  are  encouraged  to  register  for  the 
extended  day  courses. 


Special  Admissions  Program 

In  addition  to  its  regular  admissions  process,  UMB  is  com- 
mitted to  recruiting  students  who  have  potential  for  college 
level  studies  but  require  an  intensive  program  of  basic  skills 
development  in  order  to  perform  adequately  at  the  freshman 
level. 

Special  Admissions  is  particularly  aimed  at  inner-city  resi- 
dents and  other  prospective  applicants  from  economically 
and  educationally  disadvantaged  backgrounds  —  that  is 
potential  students  who,  though  capable  and  willing,  may 
lack  some  of  the  conventional  prerequisites  for  college 
admissions  such  as  SAT  scores. 


General  Information 


Summer  School 


students  recruited  ttirough  Special  Admissions  will  be  con- 
ditionally accepted.  Final  admission  to  UMB  as  regular 
freshmen  will  be  contingent  upon  successful  completion  of  a 
Pre-College  Basic  Skills  Development  Program  offered 
before  the  beginning  of  each  semester.  In  this  Pre-College 
Program,  students  will  be  able  to:  work  on  their  academic 
deficiencies;  learn  about  various  possibilities  for  further 
educational  growth;  and  receive  individualized  assistance  to 
prepare  for  University  studies.  During  their  first  semester  at 
UMB  as  regular  freshmen,  Special  Admissions  students  will 
be  enrolled  in  three  University  courses  while  at  the  same 
time  they  will  also  participate  in  a  variety  of  academic  sup- 
port programs  aimed  at  further  developing  their  competence 
for  successful  college  studies. 


During  a  special  summer  term,  U  Mass/Boston  offers  an 
extensive  list  of  undergraduate  courses,  as  well  as  some 
graduate  courses.  The  Summer  School  courses  carry  full 
academic  credit  and  are  taught  mainly  by  regular  U  Mass 
faculty.  The  summer  term  allows  both  U  Mass/Boston  stu- 
dents and  others  to  either  fulfill  university  requirements  or 
explore  areas  outside  the  scope  of  their  regular  academic 
career. 

Since  last  year  the  Summer  School  has  operated  on  a  fee- 
assisted,  self-supporting  basis,  which  allows  for  a  greater 
variety  of  courses  and  programs. 


To  apply  for  the  Special  Admissions  Program,  candidates 
must  submit  the  following  materials  before  their  application 
can  be  reviewed: 

1.  Completed  application  form 

2.  Transcripts  from  high  school  and  any  colleges  attended 
orGED 

3.  Two  letters  of  recommendation 

4.  Attend  a  seminar  and  a  personal  interview 

After  completion  of  the  application  and  receipt  of  the  sup- 
porting materials,  an  interview  will  be  arranged.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  interview  is  to  determine  the  applicant's  interest 
and  motivation;  to  determine  his  potential  for  college  level 
study  at  UMB;  and  to  assess  the  suitability  of  the  Basic 
Skills  Development  Program  in  remedying  his  academic 
deficiencies. 

For  information  and  application  materials,  contact  Ms.  Hen- 
rietta Ball,  Assistant  Director  of  Admissions,  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Boston,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 25. 


Financial  Aid  materials  will  be  supplied  along  with  admis- 
sions materials. 
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Residence  Status 

These  rules  and  regulations  shall  apply  to  the  classitications 
of  students  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  as  Massa- 
chusetts or  non-Massachusetts  students  for  tuition  pur- 
poses. The  residency  form  accompanies  the  application  and 
classification  is  made  at  the  time  of  admission.  Those  not 
qualified  or  wishing  appeal  see  Section  7. 


Section  1/  Definitions 

(1 )  Academic  Period  —  A  term  or  semester  in  an  academic 
year  or  a  summer  session,  as  prescribed  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  or  under  their  authority. 

(2)  Continuous  Attendance  —  Enrollment  at  the  University 
for  the  normal  academic  year  in  each  calendar  year,  or 
the  appropriate  portion  or  portions  of  such  academic 
year  as  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  or  under 
their  authority. 

(3)  Domicile  —  A  person's  true,  fixed  and  permanent  home 
and  place  of  habitation,  where  he  intends  to  remain  per- 
manently or  for  an  indefinite  time. 

(4)  Emancipated  Person  —  A  person  (a)  who  has  attained 
the  age  of  1 8  years,  or  (b)  if  under  1 8  years  of  age, 
whose  parents  have  entirely  surrendered  the  right  to  the 
care,  custody,  and  earnings,  of  such  person  and  who  no 
longer  are  under  any  legal  obligation  to  support  or  main- 
tain such  person,  or  (c)  a  person  who  has  no  parent.  If 
none  of  the  aforesaid  definitions  apply,  said  person  shall 
be  deemed  an  "Unemancipated  Person". 

(5)  His  —  Shall  apply  to  the  female  as  well  as  the  male 
gender. 

(6)  Parent  —  With  respect  to  a  person  (in  case  of  an 
adopted  person,  inserting  the  adjective  "Adoptive" 
before  the  words  "Father"  and  "Mother"  wherever 
used): 

(a)  The  person's  father; 

(b)  If  the  person's  father  dies,  either  the  legal  guardian 
or  if  no  legal  guardian  is  appointed,  the  person's 
mother; 

(c)  If  neither  the  father  nor  mother  is  living  and  no  legal 
guardian  is  appointed,  the  person  who  then  stands 
in  "loco  parentis"  to  the  person; 

(d)  If  the  father  and  mother  are  divorced,  the  person  to 
whom  legal  custody  of  the  person  is  awarded; 


(e)   If  ttie  father  and  mother  are  divorced,  separated  or 
unmarried  and  legal  custody  has  not  been  awarded, 
the  father  or  the  mother  as  the  case  may  be,  with 
whom  the  person  lives  or,  if  he  lives  with  neither  and 
the  father  is  living,  the  father. 

(7)   Residence  —  A  place  of  habitation 


Section  2/  Rules  of  Determination 
of  Domicile 

(1 )  Domicile  is  not  acquired  by  mere  physical  presence  in 
Massachusetts  while  the  person  is  carrying  on  a  course 
of  study  at  the  University  or  while  the  person  is  engaged 
in  employment  for  a  specified  term  unless  Massachu- 
setts is  otherwise  the  domicile  of  the  person. 

(2)  Domicile  at  birth  may  be  changed  thereafter  by  action  of 
the  parent  in  the  case  of  an  unemancipated  person  or 
by  action  of  the  person  himself  in  the  case  of  an  emanci- 
pated person. 

(3)  A  person  claiming  Massachusetts  as  his  domicile  shall 
furnish  evidence  to  support  such  claim.  The  burden  of 
proof  in  all  cases  is  upon  the  person  making  the  claim. 
The  following  shall  be  of  probative  value,  although  not 
necessarily  conclusive,  in  support  of  a  claim  of  domicile 
within  Massachusetts: 

(a)  Birth  Certificate 

(b)  Motor  vehicle  registration  and/or  operator's  license 

(c)  Voting  or  registration  for  voting 

(d)  Certified  copies  of  federal  and  state  income  tax 
returns 

(e)  Property  ownership 

(f)  Continuous  physical  presence  in  Massachusetts 
during  periods  when  not  enrolled  as  a  student 

(g)  Permanent  employment  in  a  position  not  normally 
filled  by  a  student 

(h)   Reliance  on  Massachusetts  sources  for  financial 
support 

(i)   Former  domicile  in  Massachusetts  and  maintenance 
of  significant  connections  therein  while  absent 

(j)   Domicile  of  parent  within  Massachusetts 
Evidence  submitted  in  support  of  an  assertion  of  domicile  or 
of  parental  relationship  shall  be  in  such  form  as  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  University  of  his  designee  may  require.  Copies  of 
official  records  or  documents  shall  be  authenticated  by  a 
proper  officer.  Assertions  of  fact  made  other  than  by  an 
authenticated  copy  of  an  official  record  shall  be  certified  as 
to  accuracy  and  completeness  by  the  person  submitting  the 
same. 
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Section  3/  Proof  of  Parental  Relationship 

A  person  asserting  that  he  is  an  emancipated  person  shall 
furnish  evidence  to  support  such  assertion.  Such  evidence 
may  include: 

(a)  Birth  certificate  or  any  other  legal  document  that 
show/s  place  and  date  of  birth 

(b)  Legal  guardianship  papers,  court  appointment  and 
termination  must  be  submitted 

(c)  Statement  of  the  person,  his  parent(s),  guardian(s), 
or  others  certifying  no  financial  support 

(d)  Certified  copies  of  federal  and  state  income  tax 
returns  filed  by  the  person  and  his  parent(s) 

(e)  Where  none  of  the  foregoing  can  be  provided,  an 
affidavit  of  the  emancipated  person  in  explanation 
thereof  and  stating  fully  the  grounds  supporting  the 
claim  of  emancipation 

Section  4/  Rules  of  Classification 

(1 )   Every  emancipated  person  applying  for  admission  to  the 
University  w/ho  has  maintained  a  residence  in  Massa- 
chusetts for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  continuous 
calendar  year  next  preceding  the  date  of  his  application 
and  has  established  a  domicile  in  Massachusetts 


(5)  A  person  having  his  domicile  elsewhere  than  in  Massa- 
chusetts shall  not  be  eligible  for  classification  as  a  Mas- 
sachusetts student  for  tuition  purposes  except  as  herein 
provided 

(6)  Any  person  who  is  registered  at  the  University  as  a  Mas- 
sachusetts student  shall  be  eligible  for  continued  classi- 
fication as  a  Massachusetts  student  for  tuition  purposes 
(until  attainment  of  the  degree  for  which  he  is  then 
enrolled)  during  continuous  attendance  at  such  institu- 
tion 

(7)  A  member  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  and 
his  spouse  and  unemancipated  children  shall,  while  he 
is  on  active  duty  and  stationed  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  be  eligible  for  classification  as  Massa- 
chusetts students  for  tuition  purposes 


Section  5/  Change  in  Classification 

No  application  for  change  to  classification  as  a  Massachu- 
setts student  for  tuition  purposes  submitted  later  than  the 
first  day  of  classes  shall  affect  a  classification  during  the 
then  current  academic  period. 


(2)   Every  unemancipated  person  applying  for  admission  to 
the  University,  whose  parent  has  maintained  a  resi- 
dence in  Massachusetts  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
one  continuous  calendar  year  next  preceding  the  date 
of  application  and  has  established  a  domicile  in  Massa- 
chusetts, shall  be  eligible  for  classification  as  a  Massa- 
chusetts student  for  tuition  purposes  for  such  academic 
period 


Section  6/  Penalty  for  Misrepresentations 

Misrepresentation  in  or  omission  from  any  evidence  submit- 
ted of  any  fact  which  if  correctly  or  completely  stated  would 
be  grounds  to  deny  classification  as  a  Massachusetts  stu- 
dent for  tuition  purposes  shall  be  cause  for  exclusion  or 
expulsion  from  or  other  disciplinary  action  by  the  University. 


(3)  Every  emanicipated  person  seeking  a  change  in  classifi- 
cation who  has  maintained  a  residence  in  Massachu- 
setts for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  continuous  calen- 
dar year  next  preceding  the  beginning  date  of  the 
academic  period  for  which  he  registers  and  has  estab- 
lished a  domicile  in  Massachusetts  shall  be  eligible  for 
classification  as  a  Massachusetts  student  for  tuition  pur- 
poses for  such  academic  period 

(4)  Every  unemancipated  person  seeking  a  change  in  clas- 
sification, whose  parent  has  maintained  a  residence  in 
Massachusetts  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  contin- 
uous calendar  year  next  preceding  the  beginning  date 
of  the  academic  period  for  which  he  registers  and  has 
established  a  domicile  in  Massachusetts,  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  classification  as  a  Massachusetts  student  for  tui- 
tion purposes  for  such  academic  period 


Section  7/  Appeals 

Appeal  from  a  determination  denying  classification  as  a 
Massachusetts  student  shall  be  initiated  by  filing  a  tuition 
classification  appeal  form  with  the  treasurer  of  the  Univer- 
sity at  the  Amherst  Campus. 


Section  8/  Miscellaneous 

Nothing  contained  herein  shall  be  construed  as  limiting  or 
prohibiting  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  waive  or 
reduce  tuition  charges. 
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Classification  of  Students 

Degree  Students 

Full-time  students: 

All  students  carrying  3  courses  of  4  or  more  credits  each  or 
1 2  or  more  credits  are  accepted  as  degree  candidates  and 
assigned  to  a  graduating  class. 

Non-classified  Degree  Students: 

Students  who  are  admitted  to  degree  status  on  the  same 
basis  as  full-time  students,  but  with  the  expectation  of  only 
part-time  pursuit  of  the  degree,  are  considered  non-classi- 
fied students.  They  are  given  a  classification  of  "NC".  For 
their  initial  enrollment  they  are  classified  as  freshman  or 
transfers  by  the  admission  office.  They  are  assigned  to  an 
advisor  for  appropriate  counseling  and  advance  registration 
advising. 


Non-Degree  Students 

Special  Students: 

A  transient  student  accepted  for  courses  on  a  non-continu- 
ing basis  is  assigned  to  this  category.  Class  designation  is 
■SP". 


Student  Expenses  1977-1978 

The  financial  requirements  of  the  University,  changing 
costs,  state  and  legislative  action,  and  other  matters  may 
require  an  adjustment  of  these  charges  and  expenses.  The 
University  reserves  the  right  to  make  adjustments  to  the  esti- 
mated charges  and  expenses  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
necessary  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  appli- 
cant acknowledges  this  reservation  by  the  submission  of  an 
application  for  admission  or  by  registration. 


Entrance  Expenses 

Application  Fee: 

Each  application  for  admission  to  the  University  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  non-refundable  application  fee  payment 
of  $1 0.00  for  qualified  Massachusetts  residents;  $25.00  for 
non-Massachusetts  residents.  Checks  should  be  made  pay- 
able to  the  UNIVERSITY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  BOSTON. 

Matriculation  and  Orientation  Fees: 

Upon  acceptance,  all  first-time  students  are  required  to  pay 
a  combined  (non-refundable)  $30.00  fee  to  indicate  their 
intention  to  enter  and  to  reserve  their  place.  Fifteen  dollars 
is  applied  to  orientation  and  counseling  expenses.  Fifteen 
dollars  will  be  applied  to  the  first  semester's  tuition  expen- 
ses upon  enrollment.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  BOSTON,  and 
returned  to  the  Admissions  Office. 


Sample  Initial  Payments  for  New  Students 

The  initial  payments  for  first  semester  expenses  required  for 
new  freshmen  and  transfer  students  prior  to  Fall  1977  Reg- 
istration, and  other  expenses  reasonably  expected  are: 


Entrance  Expenses  Mass.  Residents  All  Others 

Application  Fee  (with  application)       10.00  25.00 

Matriculation/Orient. 
Fee  (upon  acceptance)  30.00  30.00 


$   40.00 


$      55.00 
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Full-Time  Students 

Estimated  Semester  Tuition  B 

Tuition  (Mass  Resident- 

To  increase  Spring  '78) 
Tuition  Non-Resident 
Student  Activities  Fee 
Student  Healtti  Services  Fee 
Student  Medical/Surgical  Ins. 
(optional)  1 2  monttis  coverage 
Mass  Pirg  (optional) 

Total  Tuition  Bill 
Books,  Laboratory,  Other  Supplies, 
Estimated 
Total  Estimated  Semester 

Expenses 


203.00 


760.00 

15.00 

15.00 

22.00 

22.00 

55.00 

55.00 

2.00 

2.00 

$297.00 

$ 

854.00 

6S, 

100.00 

- 

100.00 

$437.00 

$1009.00 

Annual  Expenses 

Expenses  are  approximately  $800-$900  per  year  for  a  full- 
time  Massachusetts  resident.  The  following  estimate  of  a 
year's  expenses  for  full-time  students  includes  only  those 
items  which  are  strictly  University-related.  Beginning  Spring 
semester,  1 978,  tuition  for  Massachusetts  residents  will  be 
$525  per  year;  for  others,  $1 550. 


Estimated  Annual  Expenses 

Tuition  (Qualified  Mass.  Residents) 

Student  Activities  Fee 

Health  Services  Fee 

Student  Medical/Surgical  Ins. 

(1 2  months  coverage-optional) 

Mass  Pirg  (optional) 

Books,  Laboratory  and  Other  Supplies 

Estimate  $858.00 

No  provision  is  made  for  room  and  board  as  the  University  of 

Massachusetts  at  Boston  is  Non-residential. 


$525.00 

30.00 

44.00 

55.00 

4.00 

200.00 

The  figure  for  books,  etc.,  are  estimates,  they  vary  depend- 
ing upon  courses  chosen  and  individual  needs.  Students 
should  be  prepared  to  pay  cash  for  books  and  incidental 
supplies.  Certain  departments  make  special  charges  for 
necessary  laboratory  supplies.  These  are  payable  after 
classes  commence.  The  tuition  bill  will  be  rendered,  to  the 
parent  of  each  student  or  to  the  student  directly,  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  semester. 
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Part-Time  Students 

Undergraduate  and  Graduate 

FALL  1977  (Only) 

SP  (Special)  -  Pay  half  rate  (Not  by  tfie  credit) 

NC  and  PG  Pay  tialf  rate  -  (Not  by  the  credit) 

SP  1  or  2  courses 

NC  &  PG  1  or  2  courses 

Tuition   -   Out-of-State 

$387.50 

Tuition   -   Out-of-State 

$387.50 

In-State 

109.00 

In-State 

109.00 

Activities 

Activities 

7.50 

Heaitti  (Only  if  Ins.  wanted) 

12.00' 

Health 

12.00 

Attiietic 

Athletic 

2.50 

I.D. 

1.00 

I.D. 

1.00 

Med.  Ins.  (Opt.) 

58.00* 

Med.  Ins.  (Opt.) 

58.00 

PIRG(Opt.) 

2.00* 

PIRG(Opt.) 

2.00 

•Optional 


•Optional 


GM  -  Fees  Half  Rate 

GM- Fees  Full 

8  credits  or  less 

9  or  more  credits 

Tuition   -  Out-of-State 

$64.50 

per  credit 

Tuition   -  Out-of-State 

In-State 

29.10 

per  credit 

In-State 

Activities 

7,50 

Activities 

Health 

12.00 

Health 

Athletic 

2.50 

Athletic 

I.D. 

1.00 

I.D. 

Med.  Ins.  (Opt.) 

58.00* 

Med.  ins.  (Opt.) 

PIRG(Opt.) 

2.00' 

PIRG(Opt.) 

•Optional 

•Optional 

SPRING  1978  (Only) 

SP  (Special)  -  Pay  half  rate  (Not  by  the  credit) 

NC  and  PG  Pay  half  rate 

SP  1  or  2  courses 

NC  &  PG  1  or  2  courses 

Tuition  -  Out-of-State 

$387.50 

Tuition   -  Out-of-State 

In-State 

131.25 

In-State 

Activities 

Activities 

Health  (Only  if  Ins.  desired) 

12.00^ 

Health 

Athletic 

Athletic 

I.D. 

1.00 

ID. 

Med.  Ins.  (Opt.) 

58.00* 

Med.  Ins.  (Opt.) 

PIRG(Opt.) 

2.00* 

PIRG(Opt.) 

$64.50   per  credit 
29.10   per  credit 
15.00 
24.00 

5.00 

1.00 
58. 00^ 

2.00* 


-(Not  by  the  credit) 


$387.50 

131.25 

7.50 

12.00 

2.50 

1.00 

58. 00^ 

2.00* 


•Optional 


•Optional 


GM  -  Fees  Half  Rate 

8  credits  or  less 
Tuition   -  Out-of-State 

In-State 
Activities 
Health 
Athletic 
I.D. 

Med.  Ins.  (Opt.) 
PIRG(Opt.) 


$77.50   per  credit 
33.50   per  credit 

7.50 
12.00 

2.50 

1.00 
58.00* 

2.00* 


GM- Fees  Full 

9  or  more  credits 
Tuition   -  Out-of-State 

In-State 
Activities 
Health 
Athletic 
I.D. 

Med.  Ins.  (Opt.) 
PIRG(Opt.) 


$77.50   per  credit 
33.50   per  credit 
15.00 
24.00 

5.00 

1.00 
58.00* 

2.00* 


•Optional 


'Optional 
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Explanation  of  Fees  and  Payments 

In-State  Tuition 

As  a  state  institution,  tine  University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Boston  offers  a  low  rate  of  tuition  to  all  students  enter- 
ing from  the  Commonwealth.  Eligibility  for  admission 
under  the  low  residential  rate  is  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  the  policy  established  by  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees and  detailed  under  the  section  titled  "Residence 
Status" 

♦Student  Activities  Fee 

This  is  a  mandatory  fee  set  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  It 
is  used  to  support  programs  and  activities  beneficial  to 
students,  such  as  the  recognized  student  organizations 
and  the  University  Cultural  Events  Committee. 

♦Student  Health  Fee 

This  is  a  mandatory  fee  for  all  full-time  students  set  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  used  to  support  the  University 
Health  Services  and  its  program. 

Medical/Surgical  Insurance 

An  optional  plan  providing  health,  medical,  and  surgical 
care  on  a  twelve  month  basis  for  injuries  or  illness  dur- 
ing the  school  year,  holidays,  and  summer  vacation. 
Students  who  register  for  the  Fall  semester  have  only 
one  opportunity  to  enter  this  program  each  year,  at  the 
time  of  payment  of  the  Fall  semester  bill.  It  is  also 
offered  on  the  Spring  semester  bill  for  new  Spring  regis- 
trants only.  Dependents  of  married  students  are  not 
covered  under  this  plan.  Coverage  for  dependents  is 
available  at  additional  cost.  Inquire  at  the  University 
Health  Services. 

Commencement  Fee 

A  commencement  fee  of  $1 5.00  is  assessed  students  in 
the  Fall  semester  of  their  senior  year,  as  commence- 
ment exercises  and  events  are  intended  to  be  self- 
supporting. 


Payment  Due  Dates 

In  accordance  with  University  policy  all  charges  for  tui- 
tion and  fees  are  due  and  payable  approximately  21 
days  prior  to  the  date  of  final  registration  for  each 
semester.  Bills  will  be  rendered  in  advance  with  due 
date  shown  and  should  be  returned  with  the  proper  pay- 
ment to  the  Bursar's  Office,  University  of  Massachu- 
setts at  Boston,  Boston,  MA  021  25.  Payment  of  bills  is 
an  integral  part  of  Registration.  A  student  will  not  be 
fully  registrated  until  the  bills  are  paid  in  full  or  other- 
wise accounted  for.  All  tuition  bills  must  be  returned 
directly  to  the  Bursars  Office  for  registration  clearance 
by  the  due  date  on  the  bill.  Delinquent  accounts  will  be 
considered  sufficient  cause  for  cancellation  of  registra- 
tion, as  University  regulations  prohibit  final  registration, 
graduation,  or  granting  credit  for  any  student  whose 
account  with  the  University  is  delinquent. 


Scholarship  Payments 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  all  scholarship  holders  to  see  that 
the  University  is  adequately  notified  prior  to  the  time  fee  bills 
are  prepared.  Known  scholarships  are  shown  on  the  fee 
bills.  If  such  items  are  not  shown,  deductions  may  not  be 
made  from  the  bill  until  satisfactory  evidence  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Bursar  of  the  University  by  the  donor. 


Late  Payment  and  Registration 

Any  student  who  does  not  make  payment  of  his  semester 
charges  by  the  date  specified  will  be  required  to  pay  a  late 
payment  fee  of  $25.00. 


Tuition  and  Fee  Refunds 

A  student  who  leaves  the  University  for  any  reason,  except 
as  specified  below,  before  a  semester  is  completed  will  be 
granted  a  pro  rata  refund  of  tuition  and  fees.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  a  withdrawal  form  from  the  Dean's  Office  of  their 
respective  college,  a  student  who  makes  an  advance  pay- 
ment and  then  for  any  reason  does  not  attend  any  part  of  the 
next  semester  or  term  at  the  University  will  be  given  a  full 
refund  of  tuition  and  fees.  The  application  fee,  the  $1 5 
admission  (matriculation)  payment  and  the  $1 5  orientation 
payment  required  of  new  students  are  not  refundable.  A  stu- 
dent called  into  military  service  before  completion  of  a 
semester  will  be  given  a  pro  rata  refund  of  tuition  and  fees 
provided  that  he  receives  no  academic  credit  for  the  work  of 
that  semester.  If  academic  credit  is  given,  there  will  be  no 
refund.  A  student  who  is  suspended  or  expelled  from  the 
University  for  disciplinary  reasons  forfeits  all  rights  to  a 
refund. 
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Financial  Aid 


Refund  Schedule 

Regular  Term 

Within  the  first  two  weeks  from  the  beginning  of  semester  or 

term  80% 

During  the  third  week    60% 

During  the  fourth  week    40% 

During  the  fifth  week     20% 

After  the  fifth  week    no  refund 

Refunds  are  based  upon  the  withdrawal  date  established  by 
the  Registrar. 


Financial  Aid  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts/Boston  is 
awarded  to  those  students  who  cannot  provide  the  full  cost 
of  their  education  through  their  own  and  their  families'  rea- 
sonable efforts.  The  term  "financial  aid  "  is  used  to  include 
scholarships,  grants,  long  term  loans  and  part-time 
employment. 

The  following  types  of  aid  are  administered  by  the  Financial 
Aid  Office  at  U  Mass/Boston  and  awards  are  based  primar- 
ily on  "financial  need". 


Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant 
(BEOG) 

"The  BEOG  Program  is  a  new  source  of  Federal  student 
financial  aid  which  was  available  to  eligible  students  for  the 
first  time  during  the  1 973-74  academic  year.  The  purpose  of 
the  BEOG  Program  is  to  provide  students  with  a  floor'  of 
financial  aid  to  help  defray  the  cost  of  post-secondary  edu- 
cation." Grants  range  from  $50-$1000  per  academic  year. 
This  award  does  not  carry  either  matching  or  work  require- 
ments. This  award  does  not  have  to  be  repaid. 


Supplemental  Education  Opportunity  Grant 
(SEOG) 

"The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  provide  Educational 
Opportunity  Grants  to  students  of  exceptional  need  who,  for 
lack  of  financial  means  of  their  own  or  of  their  family,  would 
be  unable  to  enter  or  remain  in  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation without  such  assistance."  Grants  range  from 
$200-$600  per  academic  year.  The  maximum  yearly  grant 
cannot  exceed  one  half  of  the  total  aid  package  for  that 
year.  Average  award  is  $300. 


National  Direct  Student  Loan  Program 
(NDSL) 

The  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1  973  provides  for 
establishment  at  institutions  of  higher  education  of  National 
Direct  Student  Loan  Funds  for  the  purpose  of  making  long- 
term,  low-interest  loans  to  qualified  students  in  need  of 
financial  assistance  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  in  at  least  a 
half-time  basis  at  such  institutions. 
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College  Work-Study  Program  (CWSP) 

The  purpose  of  the  College  Work-Study  Program  is  to 
expand  part-time  employment  opportunities  for  students, 
particularly  those  from  low-income  families,  who  are  in  need 
of  the  earnings  from  part-time  employment  in  order  to  pur- 
sue a  course  of  study  at  an  eligible  institution.  Federal 
grants  are  made  to  eligible  institutions  to  enable  them  to 
create  job  opportunities  for  their  eligible  students.  The  insti- 
tution may  arrange  for  the  employment  of  its  eligible  stu- 
dents to  work  for  the  institution  and/or  to  work  in  the  public 
interest  for  a  public  non-profit  organization. 


UMass/Boston  Tuition  Waiver 

This  program  will  be  for  those  students  eligible  under  State 
Law,  who  are  not  currently  receiving  or  who  are  ineligible  to 
receive  sufficient  grant/or  scholarship  assistance  and  who 
have  already  undertaken  reasonable  levels  of  self-help 
assistance  (loans  and  employment  earnings). 

Applications  and  more  information  are  available  from  the 
Financial  Aid  Office. 


University  Scholarship  (USS) 

University  Scholarships  (USS)  -  Awarded  only  to  needy 
Massachusetts  residents. 


Disadvantaged  Student  Scholarship  (DVD) 

This  is  a  state  appropriated  fund  allocated  solely  for  aiding 
disadvantaged  students. 


Board  of  Higher  Education  Scholarship 
Program  (BHE) 

(Mass  State  Scholarship) 

The  Board  of  Higher  Education  Scholarship  Program  is  a 
State  sponsored  scholarship  which  is  funded  yearly  by  the 
State  Legislature.  All  Massachusetts  residents  should  be 
encouraged  to  apply.  The  Scholarship  is  awarded  specifi- 
cally to  cover  tuition  costs. 


Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  (Help 
Loan) 

HELP  Loans  are  offered  through  a  student's  home  town 
bank  or  credit  union.  The  program  was  designed  to  supple- 
ment existing  financial  resources.  HELP  Loans  are  available 
to  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  and  range 
from  $1  000  -  $2500  per  academic  year.  If  the  student 
meets  the  requirements  for  interest  subsidy,  the  Federal 
Government  will  pay  the  interest  while  the  student  is 
enrolled  and  during  the  nine  (9)  month  grace  period.  Sub- 
sidy eligibility  is  determined  by  the  school  and  lender  under 
Federal  guidelines. 
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Student  Affairs 


The  Office  of  Student  Affairs  maintains  as  its  foundation  that 
one's  University  education  encompasses  processes  of 
development  of  the  w/hole  person,  exceeding  purely  intellec- 
tual training.  Academic  excellence  is  best  developed  when 
accompanied  by  satisfying  and  supportive  life  experiences. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  Student  Affairs  to  provide  a  network 
of  student  services,  programs,  resources,  and  activities 
which  complement  the  student's  academic  endeavours. 

The  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs  is  primarily  respon- 
sible for  providing  leadership  in  those  areas  of  the  University 
which  focus  upon  student  life.  Policies  and  programs  of  par- 
ticular concern  to  the  welfare  of  the  student  body  are  devel- 
oped, implemented,  and  renewed  through  the  Office  of  Stu- 
dent Affairs. 

The  people  who  together  comprise  the  total  spectrum  of 
Student  Affairs  maintain  that  the  University  is  a  community 
of  disciplined  and  creative  intellectual  efforts,  and  all  of  their 
various  functions  are  directed  toward  this  end. 


Athletics  and  Recreation 

The  Athletics  and  Recreation  Program  is  presently  primarily 
Intramural;  although  construction  of  the  new  Physical  Edu- 
cation Building  on  campus  will  make  possible  previously 
unoffered  varsity  sports.  Until  the  structure  is  completed,  all 
athletic  facilities  are  housed  in  buildings  01 0  and  020  at  the 
Harbor  Campus.  Building  01 0  contains  a  swimming  pool, 
four  handball  courts,  a  weight  room  and  an  exercise  room. 
The  gymnasium,  two  handball  and  two  squash  courts,  and  a 
weight  room  are  located  in  building  020. 

The  facilities  are  open  to  students,  faculty  and  staff  during 
the  week.  Community  use  of  the  athletic  facilities  is  permit- 
ted during  specified  evening  and  weekend  hours.  Schedules 
of  usage  are  posted  each  semester.  Outdoor  facilities 
include  two  athletic  fields  which  are  marked  for  football, 
soccer,  Softball,  volleyball,  and  horseshoes. 

The  University's  sailing  dock  moors  ten  Mercury  sailboats 
and  eight  rowing  dories  which  are  available  for  use  during 
the  spring,  summer  and  fall.  A  swimming  test  is  required  of 
all  who  wish  to  participate  in  water  sport  activities.  For  sail- 
ing, a  Helmsman  Test  is  administered  by  the  sailing  Instruc- 
tor. Once  the  test  is  passed,  the  boats  may  be  taken  out 
whenever  there  is  one  available. 


Campus  Ministry 

The  Campus  Ministry  is  an  interfaith  Chaplaincy  Service 
actively  involved  in  the  spiritual  and  human  development  of 
students,  faculty  and  staff.  Catholic,  Protestant,  Jewish  and 
Orthodox  Chaplains  are  available  to  all. 

The  Chaplaincy  Office  is  a  relaxing  place  to  meet  other  stu- 
dents, share  hospitality,  and  become  aware  of  the  liturgical, 
educational,  and  spiritual  programs  offered  by  the  ministry. 
The  Pastoral  Counseling  and  Educational  Office  may  be 
used  for  a  private  consultation  with  any  member  of  the  chap- 
laincy staff  or  for  participation  in  any  of  the  on-going  groups 
operating  out  of  the  Campus  Ministry.  Such  groups  include 
Bread  for  the  World,  a  hunger  study  and  action  group,  Bible 
Study  and  Fellowship,  Faith  and  Values  Sharing  Group,  Par- 
ent Group  Education,  Scriptural  Seminars,  and  a  Christ  on 
Campus  Prayer  Group. 


Disabled  Student  Center 

The  Resource  and  Counseling  Center  for  Handicapped  Stu- 
dents provides  academic  and  personal  counseling  to  indi- 
vidual students,  as  well  as  peer  counseling  training.  Reader 
and  tutorial  services  are  also  offered. 

The  physical  resources  of  the  Center  include  a  tape  library, 
a  Braille  library,  typewriters,  and  Braille  equipment.  The 
Center  aims  to  meet  the  needs  of  any  student  who  requests 
its  services. 


Informational  Services 

INFO  is  the  one-stop  communications  network  and  informa- 
tion center  at  the  Harbor  Campus.  Committed  to  gathering 
and  disseminating  information  throughout  the  University 
community,  INFO  provides  a  multitude  of  communications 
related  services. 

For  prospective  students  and  the  general  public,  tours  of  the 
University  may  be  booked  through  the  INFO  Office.  Once 
enrolled,  a  students  Orientation  program  is  planned  and 
implemented  through  INFO.  An  INFO  Booth  is  maintained  on 
campus,  where  events  are  registered  for  University-wide 
publicity,  lost  and  found  articles  may  be  turned  in  or 
claimed,  pertinent  printed  materials  are  available,  and  infor- 
mation on  day-to-day  activities  may  be  obtained. 

INFO'S  scope  of  responsibility  includes  the  annual  Univer- 
sity Commencement  and  various  other  Special  Events.  Ser- 
vices also  extend  beyond  UMass/Boston  to  the  urban  com- 
munity; programs  such  as  the  College  Orientation  Program 
for  the  Boston  Public  High  Schools  are  sponsored  by  INFO. 
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The  INFO  Center  is  a  member  of  the  Media  Caucus,  a  Uni- 
versity-wide association  of  all  communications-related 
departments.  INFO's  primary  objective  is  to  keep  students, 
faculty  and  staff  w/ell  informed  of  the  policies,  procedures, 
and  programs  of  the  University. 


Job  Placement  Services 

The  University  Placement  Service  is  a  central  resource  cen- 
ter for  undergraduates,  graduates,  and  alumni  regarding  all 
aspects  of  job  placement  and  employment  opportunities. 
This  includes  part-time  employment,  summer  jobs,  and 
internship  programs.  The  Placement  Office  schedules  work- 
shops and  seminars,  publishes  placement  bulletins,  and 
presents  current  job  information  news  in  the  Mass  Media. 
On-campus  recruitment  programs  generate  active  interest 
for  job  opportunities. 

An  Informational  Resource  Library  is  available,  containing 
information  on  careers  in  the  public  and  private  sectors,  as 
well  as  graduate  study  and  careers  in  higher  education.  Stu- 
dents are  encouraged  to  visit  the  Office  at  anytime  during 
their  education. 

Seniors  should  contact  the  Office  early  in  order  to  develop 
their  resumes  and  placement  assistance  files.  The  Place- 
ment Office  maintains  letters  of  recommendation  and 
resumes  on  file  for  UMB  Alumni/ae  to  be  called  upon  by  the 
graduate  for  employment  references.  It  is  important  that 
such  information  be  accurate  and  up-to-date.  Contact  the 
Office  directly  concerning  your  particular  file. 


Pre-Freshman  Programs 

The  College  Preparatory  Program  and  the  University  Studies 
Program  exist  for  the  purpose  of  providing  educational 
opportunities  to  students  of  varied  academic  backgrounds 
so  that  they  may  be  prepared  for  and  be  able  to  gain  admis- 
sion to  the  University  as  regularly  enrolled  freshmen.  With 
the  exception  of  the  University  Studies  Program  which 
selects  students  from  all  income  levels,  students  served  by 
these  programs  must  meet  federally  established  income  cri- 
teria for  admission. 


1  —  intensive  instruction  in  academic  skills,  such  as 

reading,  public  speaking,  writing,  mathematics, 
and  basic  sciences; 

2  —  an  individualized  program  of  guidance  and  coun- 

seling focusing  on  educational  and  career  oppor- 
tunities; 

3  —  a  comprehensive  counseling  and  enrichment 

program  designed  to  generate  personal,  social, 
and  cultural  growth  by  enriching  and  developing 
a  positive  self-concept  and  a  constructive  atti- 
tude toward  learning  in  each  student. 

Students  selected  for  participation  in  the  College  Prepara- 
tory Program  come  from  Boston  Public  Schools  and  are 
ordinarily  recruited  in  their  freshman  or  sophomore  year. 
Students  are  admitted  on  the  basis  of  income  eligibility  and 
educational  need.  To  be  selected  for  participation  in  the 
College  Preparatory  Program  a  high  school  student  must: 

1  —  have  a  low  income  background; 

2  —  be  enrolled  in  the  general  or  business  curricu- 

lum, or  be  working  below  potential  in  the  college 
track; 

3  —  be  capable,  willing  and  motivated  to  prepare  to 

enter  and  succeed  in  higher  education  after  two 
or  three  years  of  participation  in  the  program. 

The  program  offers  academic  year  classes  and  tutorials  dur- 
ing the  school  year  at  the  Boston  campus,  and  provides  a  6 
week  summer  residential  program  at  the  Amherst  campus 
during  July  and  August.  Upon  successful  completion  of  the 
College  Preparatory  Program,  students  are  accepted  for 
admission  to  the  University.  Information  and  applications  for 
the  program  may  be  obtained  from  the  program  office. 


The  COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  PROGRAM  exists  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  low  income  educationally  disadvan- 
taged youth  who  would  be  unable  or  unlikely  to  gain  admis- 
sion to  or  be  successful  in  the  programs  of  post-secondary 
education  without  the  services  provided  by  the  preparatory 
program.  The  major  objective  of  the  College  Preparatory 
Program  is  to  engage  enrolled  students  in  a  systematic  pro- 
gram of  study  designed  to  provide  each  student  with: 
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Student  Activities 

The  extra-curricular  life  of  the  campus  centers  around  activ- 
ities sponsored  primarily  through  the  Student  Activities  Trust 
Fund  (SATF).  Established  by  the  University  Board  of  Trust- 
ees, the  fund  is  comprised  of  a  mandatory  student  activities 
fee  of  $15./  semester  and  $5./  summer  school  session, 
payable  at  course  registration.  The  quarter  of  a  million  dollar 
trust  fund  is  administerered  by  a  professional  Student  Activi- 
ties staff  upon  recommendations  from  an  elected  student 
committee. 

The  University  Student  Activities  Commitee  (SAC)  is  a  com- 
mittee of  the  University  Assembly  and  is  composed  of  24 
students  elected  annually  by  the  student  body  as  either  col- 
legiate or  at-large  representatives.  The  SAC  is  governed 
internally  by  a  Chairperson,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
elected  to  their  posts  by  the  committee  itself.  The  SAC  also 
has  four  standing  subcommittees,  each  made  up  of  six  of 
the  24  members.  These  subcommittees  include  Community 
Action,  Media  and  Publications,  Cultural  Events  and  Recog- 
nized Student  Organizations  (RSO's).  The  entire  committee 
holds  the  responsibility  for  overseeing,  coordinating,  and 
allocating  funds  for  student  activities  on  and  off  campus. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  student  organizations  operating 
out  of  the  Student  Activities  area.  For  further  information, 
contact  the  Student  Activities  Office  directly. 

Recognized  Student  Organizations 

African  Student  Union 

Alpha/Omega  Athletic  Union 

Anthropology  Club 

Arabic  Student  Union 

Armenian  Club 

Art  Club 

Art  Gallery 

Asian  American  Association 

Badminton  Club 

Boston  High  Alumni 

Biology  Club 

Chemistry  Club 

Christian  Fellowship 

Chess  Club 

ClubY 

Disabled  Student  Organization 

Drama  Company 

Economics  Society 

ERA.  Committee 

Food  and  Nutrition  Group 

Gay  People's  Group 

German  Club 

Graphic  Arts  Organization 


Hellenic  Club 

Hillel 

Housing  Club 

Imani 

International  Society 

Irish  Historical  Society 

Italian  Club 

Journalism  Society 

Karate  Club 

Latin  American  Students'  Organization 

Management  Society 

Math  Club 

Music  Club 

National  Student  Coalition  Against  Racism 

Objectivists 

Older  Students'  Organization 

Parents'  Support  Organization 

Photography  Club 

Physics  Club 

Politics  Society 

Polish  Club 

Portuguese  Center 

Prison  Reform  Organization 

Puerto  Rican  Student  Union 

Returning  Women  Students  Organization 

Revolutionary  Student  Brigade 

Rifle  and  Pistol  Club 

Russian  Club 

Sailing  Club 

Ski  and  Outing  Club 

Skin  and  Scuba  Club 

Social  Sciences  and  Humanities  Collective 

Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Management 

Spanish  Club 

Student  Veterans'  Union 

Table  Tennis  Club 

Tennis  Club 

Ujima 

UMB  Athletic  Union 

Weight  Lifting  Club 

Women's  Center 

World  Affairs  Society 

Young  Socialists'  Alliance 
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Student  Health  Service 

The  primary  goal  of  the  Student  Health  Service  is  the 
maintenance  of  good  health  among  the  student  body.  To 
this  end,  the  service  provides  care  for  the  usual  acute  epi- 
sodic and  short  term  problems  common  among  students. 
For  those  health  problems  requiring  more  sophisticated  or 
long  term  care,  a  referral  list  of  carefully  screened  and 
selected  practitioners,  psychotherapists  and  community 
health  facilities  is  available. 

As  a  registration  requirement,  every  student  must  submit  a 
recent  report  of  physical  examination  and  medical  history  to 
the  Health  Service.  Through  a  careful  review  of  these 
reports  the  Health  Service  is  alerted  to  any  pre-existing 
medical  problems  which  may  require  immediate  attention  or 
necessitate  modification  of  an  academic  or  athletic  program. 
All  medical  records  are  privileged  and  confidential;  access 
to  a  particular  medical  file  may  be  obtained  only  with  a  stu- 
dent's written  permission. 

The  Health  Service  is  supported  by  a  Trust  Fund  constituted 
of  the  mandatory  student  health  fee.  Current  fees  are  $22./ 
semester  and  $6./  summer  school  session.  Optional  sup- 
plemental health  insurance  coverage  is  available  for  those 
medical  and  surgical  services  not  provided  on  campus. 
Presently,  the  plan  costs  $55./  year.  Further  information  on 
the  student  insurance  plan  may  be  obtained  through  Health 
Services. 

Student  input  to  Health  Services  comes  by  way  of  the  Stu- 
dent Health  Service  Advisory  Committee.  This  committee 
has  been  charged  to  familiarize  itself  with  both  the  medical 
needs  and  expectations  of  the  student  body  and  to  submit 
recommendations  to  the  Director  of  Health  Services. 


Veterans'  Affairs 

The  Office  of  Veterans'  Affairs  is  responsible  for  providing 
many  services.  In  addition  to  the  necessary  paperwork 
involved  in  the  certification  of  veterans  for  educational  bene- 
fits, the  staff  offers  academic  counseling,  referrals  and 
related  information  for  all  student  veterans,  dependents  of 
veterans,  and  prospective  student  veterans. 

Any  veteran  whose  service  is  credited  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  (i.e.,  entered  the  service  in  Massachu- 
setts), and  who  has  served  1 80  days  active  duty  since    • 
February,  1 955  may  be  eligible  to  attend  the  University  tui- 
tion free.  Information  on  the  tuition  waiver  can  be  obtained 
through  the  Office  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Responsibility  for  proper  notification  of  any  change  in  status 
rests  with  the  veteran.  Any  change  in  a  veteran's  status 
relating  to  semester  hour  credits,  marital  status,  number  of 
dependents,  or  withdrawal  from  the  University  should  be 
reported  immediately  to  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Director. 


At  the  Harbor  Campus,  the  medical  staff  is  comprised  of  two 
full-time  registered  nurses  in  the  area  of  general  medicine 
and  one  registered  nurse  specializing  in  gynecology.  Physi- 
cians and  psychologists  are  also  available.  A  satellite  clinic 
of  the  Health  Service  operates  from  the  Park  Square 
Campus. 
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University  Services 

Bookstore 

Located  in  the  Administration  Building,  ttie  Bookstore  car- 
ries all  textbooks  required  for  courses  plus  a  complete  line 
of  art  and  school  supplies,  and  gift  items.  Also  carried  is  a 
selection  of  paperbacks.  Special  orders  can  be  made  for 
almost  any  other  book  in  print.  The  Bookstore  pays  cash  for 
used  books  every  Thursday. 


Housing  and  Transportation 

The  Housing/Transportation  office  is  located  on  the  third 
floor  in  the  Administration  Building.  The  HTO  functions  as 
the  campus  resource  center  for  matters  related  to  Housing 
and  Transportation.  The  staff  is  prepared  to  provide  the  fol- 
lovi^ing  services  for  University  students,  faculty  and  staff: 


Transportation 

—  Directions  to  campus  by  public  transit 

—  Directions  to  campus  by  automobile 

—  Parking  procedures  and  regulations 

—  Shuttle  bus  schedule 

—  MBTA  bus  schedule 

—  Car  pooling  services/information 


Housing 

—  Apartments,  houses  for  rent  or  sale 

—  Apartments  needed 

—  Room-mates  needed 

—  Tenant's  rights  information 

—  Lease  Terminology  information 


Library 

The  University  Library  holds  a  book  collection  numbering 
approximately  250,000  volumes,  and  currently  receives 
more  than  2700  domestic  and  foreign  journals  and  newspa- 
pers. It  also  has  a  growing  collection  of  government  docu- 
ments, and  a  fine  art  and  music  library  with  listening  carrels. 
A  Science  Library  is  located  on  two  floors  within  the  science 
building,  and  contains  the  collections  in  Biology,  Chemistry, 
Mathematics  and  Physics.  There  is  also  a  small,  specifically 
designed  collection  for  the  students  and  faculty  of  CPCS  in 
the  library  on  the  mezzanine  at  1 00  Arlington  St. 


The  main  library  is  centrally  located  on  the  plaza  and  easily 
accessible  from  the  bridge  which  connects  all  the  buildings 
on  campus.  Its  physical  arrangements  include  comfortable 
study  environments  of  several  descriptions;  carrels,  tables, 
and  a  few  small  rooms  in  which  a  group  of  students  may 
study  together.  Its  public  catalogue  holds  a  record  for  every 
book  in  all  the  University  libraries.  The  resources  of  the 
three  libraries  work  together  to  support  the  teaching  pro- 
grams of  the  University  at  every  level. 


Center  for  Media  Development 

UMB's  Center  for  Media  Development  provides  a  full  range 
of  audio-visual  equipment  and  consultation  for  instructional 
and  other  University-related  purposes.  This  equipment  is 
located  in  each  of  the  Colleges  in  areas  designated  as 
Media  Labs.  The  college  Media  labs  are  designed  to  provide 
"hands  on"  access  to  display  and  mini-production  audio, 
video,  and  mixed  media  equipment  on  a  University-wide 
scheduled  basis,  in  addition,  adjoining  college  language 
laboratories  are  available  for  use  in  conjunction  with  foreign 
language  courses.  The  tapes  used  in  laboratory  sessions 
are  closely  correlated  with  classroom  studies  and  many  are 
produced  within  the  University  Media  Center. 

The  UMB  Media  Center,  located  in  the  University  library,  is  a 
sophisticated  media  production  facility.  The  Center  is 
equipped  with  a  computer-assisted  video  editing  system,  a 
multi-track  audio  studio,  and  associated  graphic  production 
space.  The  Media  Center  is  designed  to  produce  high  qual- 
ity software  for  use  within  the  University  and  outside  educa- 
tional and  community  distribution.  In  addition,  the  Media 
Center  in  collaboration  with  individual  academic  depart- 
ments and  activity  centers  offers  media-related  courses  and 
workshops  through  its  staff  and  other  production  resources. 
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Central  Advising  Office 

General  information  and  advice  on  graduate  school  oppor- 
tunities and  requirements  is  available  to  all  students  in  the 
Central  Advising  Office,  as  is  specific  information  on  the 
preparation  and  entrance  requirements  for  professional 
fields,  such  as  business  administration,  the  health  profes- 
sions, law,  medicine,  and  social  work.  Financial  aid  informa- 
tion, including  qualifications  necessary  for  national  fellow- 
ship competitions,  (such  as  Danforth  and  Fulbright 
fellowships)  is  also  to  be  found  in  this  office. 

A  Foreign  Student  and  International  Programs  Advisor  is 
available  to  give  general  counseling  and  specific  visa  infor- 
mation to  all  foreign  students.  The  Advisor  also  serves  as  a 
resource  for  information  on  study  abroad  and  international 
exchange  opportunities. 

An  Advisor  to  Spanish-speaking  students  is  available  to 
provide  advice,  general  counseling  and  special  programs. 

An  Advisor  to  Returning  Women  Students  is  available  in  this 
office  to  provide  advice,  general  counseling  and  special  pro- 
grams for  women  returning  to  the  University  to  continue 
their  education. 


Academic  Regulations 

*  Sections  designated  with  an  asterisk  ( * )  do  not  apply  to 
the  College  of  Public  and  Community  Service  (CPCS). 

A  listing  of  regulations  applicable  to  CPCS  may  be  found  in 
the  CPCS  section  of  this  catalogue. 

♦Grades 

Grades  shall  be  reported  according  to  the  following  letter 


systei 

Ti.  Noothei 

r  interpretation  of  this  letter  system  shall 

be  authorized. 

A 

4.0 

D  + 

1.25 

A- 

3.75 

D 

1.0 

B-i- 

3.25 

D- 

.75 

(minimum  passing  grade) 

B 

3.0 

F 

.00 

(Failure) 

B- 

2.75 

Inc 

Incomplete 

C  + 

2.25 

Pass 

Passing  (Pass/ Fail  Option) 

C 

2.0 

Y 

Interim  grade  in  a  declared 

C- 

1.75 

year  long  course 

The  grade  of  Incomplete  shall  be  reported  only  when  a 
portion  of  the  assigned  or  required  class  work,  or  the  final 
examination,  has  not  been  completed  because  of  the  stu- 
dent's serious  illness,  extreme  personal  circumstances,  or 
for  scholarly  reasons  at  the  request  of  the  instructor.  If  the 
student's  record  is  such  that  he  would  fail  the  course 
regardless  of  the  result  of  the  missing  work,  he  shall 
receive  an  F. 


A  student  can  obtain  credit  for  the  incomplete  by  finishing 
the  work  of  the  course  by  the  last  day  of  classes  of  the 
following  semester  (Fall  semester  for  Spring  and  Summer 
grades;  Spring  semester  for  Fall  grades).  An  extension 
beyond  this  approved  period  can  be  granted  only  by  the 
Standards  and  Scholarship  Committee  in  response  to  the 
petition  of  the  instructor.  The  initiative  for  removal  of  the 
incomplete  grade  rests  with  the  student. 

An  incomplete  on  a  final  grade  report  is  not  calculated  in 
arriving  at  a  temporary  quality  point  average.  When  the 
incomplete  is  later  converted  to  a  grade,  the  quality  points 
are  changed  and  the  student  is  notified. 


Once  a  grade  is  submitted,  it  cannot  be  changed  except 
on  approval  of  the  Department  Chairperson. 
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*  Pass/Fail  Option 

A  student  may  elect  one  course  each  semester  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  eight  on  a  Pass/Fail  basis  provided  he  presents  a 
P/F  option  card  to  the  Registrar's  Office  at  the  time 
announced  during  each  semester.  The  grade  of  Pass  will 
be  included  in  the  graduation  credits  but  not  in  the  quality 
points  or  cumulative  average.  A  P/F  once  submitted,  can- 
not be  wittfdrawn  or  ctianged  to  a  grade.  A  student  must 
be  carrying  3  courses  or  1  2  or  more  credits  during  the 
semester  in  w/hich  he  elects  the  P/F  option. 


^Quality  Points 

Quality  points  are  assigned  to  course  grades  as  demon- 
strated above.  The  numerical  equivalent  follovi/ing  each 
grade  indicates  the  quality  points.  The  quality  points  for 
each  grade  are  multiplied  by  the  number  of  credits  for  the 
course,  and  the  totals  for  all  courses  are  added  to  arrive  at 
the  number  of  cumulative  quality  points.  The  number  of 
cumulative  quality  points  is  divided  by  the  number  of 
cumulative  credits  carried  to  arrive  at  the  cumulative  qual- 
ity point  average.  A  "P"  is  not  averaged  in  the  cumulative 
average. 


*  Scholastic  Probation 

A  student  w\\\  be  placed  on  Scholastic  Probation  if  his 
semester  average  is  below/ 1 .5  after  any  of  the  first  three 
semesters  or  below  2.0  after  any  of  the  subsequent 
semesters. 

Any  student  who  is  at  the  probation  level  shall  be  warned 
by  a  statement  on  the  bottom  of  his  copy  of  the  semester 
grade  report.  This  warning  is  to  indicate  that  continued 
below-standard  performance  will  result  in  failure  to  gradu- 
ate or  in  academic  dismissal. 

Probation  precludes  membership  in  University  and  College 
governance  bodies  and  Committees,  and  also  proscribes 
holding  office  in  student  organizations. 


^Probation  Appeals 

The  Committee  on  Standards  and  Scholarship  shall  be 
charged  with  modifying,  extending,  or  limiting  the  restric- 
tions on  a  student  during  a  period  of  Scholastic  Probation, 
and  determining  the  limit  of  its  duration.  The  Committee 
shall  report  all  such  modifications  to  the  University  Assem- 
bly. 


Retention  and  Good  Standing 

Cumulative  Index  Required  for  Retention 

Semester  Cumulative 

Average  Retention 

1  0.0 

2  1.3 

3  1.5 

4  1.6 

5  1.7 

6  1.8 

7  1.9 

8  2.0 

NOTE:   Students  who  elect  a  five-year  program  are  expected  to  main- 
tain a  2.0  average  for  the  last  ttiree  semesters. 


♦Readmitted  Students 

A  readmitted  student  must  attain  the  cumulative  average 
required  for  the  class  to  which  he  has  been  assigned  at 
the  time  of  readmission. 


♦Transfer  Students 

The  former  cumulative  average  of  a  transfer  student  does 
not  carry  over  to  thiis  University;  fhe  student  begins  a  new 
cumulative  average  upon  admission.  A  transfer  student  is 
not  dismissed  after  the  first  semester  because  of  his 
cumulative  average.  However,  for  all  subsequent  semes- 
ters, the  student  must  attain  the  cumulative  average 
necessary  for  the  class  to  which  he  was  assigned. 


♦Academic  Dismissal 

A  student  whose  cumulative  average  falls  below  the 
requirement  for  retention  will  be  Academically  Dismissed. 


♦Failed  Courses 

A  failed  course  in  a  subject  required  for  the  degree  must 
be  repeated.  If  the  original  failed  course  is  repeated  and 
passed,  it  remains  on  the  student's  record  but  will  not  be 
computed  in  the  cumulative  average.  A  course  once 
passed  may  not  be  repeated  for  a  higher  grade. 
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Course  Changes  —  First  Five  Academic 
Days  of  the  Semester 

Add/Drop  Period  —  The  student  is  allowed  5  academic 
days  from  the  beginning  of  the  semester  to  add,  drop, 
or  substitute  a  course  without  notation  on  the  record. 

Add/Drop  Procedure 

A.  Pick-up  an  add/drop  card  from  the  Registrar's 
Office 

B.  Have  the  instructor  of  the  course  to  be  added  certify 
the  space  available  in  the  desired  section  —  or 
obtain  a  release  from  the  instructor  whose  course  is 
being  dropped 

C.  Obtain  the  Advisor's  signature 

D.  Bring  the  completed  add/drop  card  to  the  Regis- 
trar's Office 


Course  Changes  —  After  5th 
Academic  Day 

From  the  6th  academic  day  to  the  withdrawal  deadline 
(see  calendar),  a  student  may  drop  a  course  subject  to 
minimum  load  regulations  (3  courses  or  1 2  credit  hours  for 
full-time  students).  The  notation  of  withdrawal  on  the  stu- 
dent's record  will  be  the  grade  of  "W  "  which  is  not  com- 
puted in  the  grade  point  average. 

Procedure:  (6th  academic  day  to  the  withdrawal  dead- 
line). To  be  properly  withdrawm  from  a  course  the  student 
must  accomplish  the  following: 
a).   Secure  a  course  withdrawal  card  from  the  Dean's 
Office 

b).   Schedule  a  conference  with  his  advisor  and  the 
instructor  of  the  course  and  secure  their  signatures. 


♦Withdrawal  from  the  University 

If  a  student  withdraws  prior  to  the  last  day  of  classes,  a 
"W"  for  each  course  will  be  recorded  along  with  his  with- 
drawal date. 

The  effective  date  of  withdrawal  is  that  on  which  all  proper 
forms  are  completed,  signed,  and  returned  to  the  Regis- 
trar. 

Withdrawal  Procedure:  To  withdraw  from  the  University 
the  student  shall  do  the  following: 

a).  Consult  with  a  member  of  the  Dean's  advising 
staff,  who  will  provide  and  sign  the  necessary 
form. 

b).   Receive  clearance  from  all  departments  of  the 
University  where  he  may  have  accrued  charges; 
Library,  laboratories,  Health  Services,  Bursar's 
Office,  Student  Affairs  Office,  Bookstore.  This  will 
clear  the  student's  records  so  that  he  may  obtain 
the  appropriate  refunds  and/or  transcripts. 

c).   Return  the  completed  form  to  the  Registrar's 
Office. 

If  any  charges  are  outstanding,  the  student's  permanent 
records  will  be  frozen  and  no  transcripts  will  be  issued. 
Failure  to  complete  a  withdrawal  form  will  result  in  the 
recording  of  the  grade  of  "F"  in  all  courses  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  semester. 

Any  student  withdrawing  during  the  fall  semester  after  the 
November  1  readmission  deadline  will  not  normally  be 
able  to  return  for  the  Spring  semester. 
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*Readmission 

Any  former  student  of  the  University  of  Massacfiusetts  at 
Boston  who  wishes  to  continue  his  program  of  study,  after 
a  break  in  continuous  enrollment  should  apply  for  read- 
mission  using  the  following  guidelines: 

A  student  who  left  the  University  in  good  standing 
should  pick  up  a  readmission  form  from  the  Regis- 
trar's Office,  complete  and  return  it  to  the  Registrars 
Office.  The  student  will  be  notified  in  writing  about  his 
readmission  status. 

A  student  who  has  been  dismissed  from  the  Univer- 
sity should  pick  up  a  readmission  form  from  the  Regis- 
trars  Office;  prepare  a  letter  of  appeal  addressed  to 
the  Standards  and  Scholarship  Committee;  and  make 
an  appointment  for  an  interview  with  a  member  of  the 
advising  staff  in  his  college. 

The  deadline  for  return  of  the  form  for  entrance  into: 
Fall  semester  —  June  1  f 
Spring  semester —  November  1  f 
t  After  these  dates,  readmission  will  be  determined  by  the 
number  of  available  spaces. 

Students  applying  for  readmission  please  note  that  any 
previous  course  work  undertaken  at  the  University 
remains  a  part  of  the  permanent  record  and  the  cumulative 
average  includes  all  prior  grades  regardless  of  the  elapsed 
time  between  enrollments. 


*Final  Examinations 

When  the  examination  schedule  is  published,  any  student 
who  finds  himself  scheduled  for  two  examinations  at  the 
same  time  or  for  three  examinations  in  one  day,  should 
report  the  situation  directly  to  the  instructor(s)  concerned. 

♦Change  of  Major 

Any  student  who  has  stated  a  major  and  wishes  to  change 
it  should  consult  first  with  a  member  of  the  College  Dean's 
Advising  Office  staff.  Upon  approval  of  the  change,  the 
departments  involved  and  the  Registrar's  Office  will  be 
notified,  and  the  student  will  be  assigned  to  a  new  advisor 
by  the  new  department. 


Attendance 

Attendance  at  all  scheduled  classes  is  expected.  No 
administrative  control  of  attendance  is  exercised  except 
as  hereinafter  provided.  In  cases  of  illness,  students  are  to 
explain  their  absence  directly  to  their  instructors.  Grades 
of  students  who  meet  requirements  of  the  instructor  in 
making  up  work  shall  not  be  reduced  for  absence  because 
of  illness. 

All  absences  due  to  illnesses  should  be  reported  to  the 
University  Health  Services.  Although  students  are 
expected  to  deal  directly  with  faculty  members,  the  health 
service  will  verify  dates  of  absences  if  requested  by  fac- 
ulty members. 


Conduct 

A  high  standard  of  conduct,  based  on  self-respect  and 
consideration  for  the  rights  of  others,  is  expected  of  all 
students.  The  disciplinary  system  of  the  University  is 
based  upon  a  published  code  of  student  conduct,  and  is 
administered  by  a  Committee  of  faculty  and  students. 
Hearings  are  conducted  so  as  to  ensure  due  process  and 
to  guarantee  fair  and  impartial  consideration.  It  should  be 
understood  that  the  University,  acting  through  its  Chancel- 
lor or  any  administrative  officer  designated  by  him,  in 
emergency  situations,  distinctly  reserves  the  right  to  sus- 
pend a  student.  A  student  so  suspended  by  administrative 
action  is  entitled  to  a  speedy  consideration  and  disposition 
of  his  case  by  the  University  Committee  on  Student 
Discipline. 

♦Course  Load  —  Full-Time  Students 

The  normal  course  load  for  freshmen  and  sophomores  is 
four  courses  for  1  6  credits  hours  and  for  juniors  and  sen- 
iors, five  courses  for  1 5  credit  hours.  A  student  with  a 
cumulative  average  of  3.0  or  3.5  in  the  previous  semester, 
may  take  an  extra  course  with  the  permission  of  his 
advisor. 

A  student  majoring  in  a  science  who  must  take  laboratory 
courses  or  more  than  4  credits  may  assume  a  load  of  1 8 
credits.  This  is  intended  especially  for  juniors  and  seniors 
who  may  find  it  necessary  to  take  three  3-credit  courses,  a 
required  4-credit  core  curriculum  course,  and  a  5-credit 
laboratory  course  (or  similar  variation)  in  one  semester. 

Students  may  elect  to  plan  a  four-year  (eight  semester)  or 
five-year  (ten  semester)  program. 
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♦Summer  Courses  Outside  the  University 

In  order  to  receive  credit  for  summer  course  work  outside 
tine  University,  a  student  must  receive  prior  authorization 
from  the  department  concerned  for  each  course  taken.  A 
course  authorization  form  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Registrar's  Office;  the  original  to  be  returned  to  the  Regis- 
trar, one  copy  to  be  retained  by  the  department,  and  one 
copy  to  be  retained  by  the  student.  In  general,  a  grade  of 
"B"  or  higher  is  required  for  transfer  credit.  Permission  to 
accept  a  grade  lower  than  "B  "  may  be  obtained  only  from 
the  department  to  which  the  credit  is  being  transferred.  It 
is  the  student's  responsibility  to  see  that  a  transcript  is 
sent  to  the  Registrar  upon  completion  of  the  program. 

Prizes  and  Awards 

Alfred  R.  Ferguson  Prize 

The  Alfred  R.  Ferguson  prize  is  awarded  annually  to  an 
undergraduate  for  distinguished  work  in  American  litera- 
ture. The  Ferguson  fund  was  established  in  1 974  to  honor 
the  memory  of  Professor  Ferguson,  a  widely  respected 
teacher  and  scholar  who  helped  develop  the  University  in 
its  first  decade. 

Richard  J.  Landry  Prize 

The  Richard  J.  Landry  prize  Is  awarded  annually  to  an 
undergraduate  for  distinguished  work  in  political  science. 

Brian  Rattigan  Prize 

A  cash  award  made  annually  for  outstanding  creative 
achievement.  Established  by  his  friends  and  classmates  in 
memory  of  Brian  Rattigan,  a  poet  and  member  of  the  first 
graduating  class  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Boston,  who  drowned  during  the  summer  before  his  senior 
year.  Selection  of  the  recipient  is  made  by  a  special  com- 
mittee of  faculty  and  students. 

John  W.  Ryan  Faculty  Convocation  Award 

Awarded  annually  to  the  junior  who  attained  the  highest 
average  at  the  completion  of  the  second  year  at  the  Uni- 
versity. Established  in  1  966  partly  in  order  to  commemo- 
rate the  convocation  of  the  faculty  and  partly  in  order  to 
recognize  academic  excellence  in  the  student  body. 

Luis  Emilio  Soto  Prize 

Awarded  annually  to  the  senior  majoring  in  Spanish  who 
best  reflects  the  humanistic  qualities  and  the  spirit  of  Pro- 
fessor Soto. 

Inaugurated  in  May,  1  970,  and  named  for  Professor  Luis 
Emilio  Soto  (1  902-1  970),  who,  in  his  short  stay  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts,  Boston,  wholly  won  the  hearts  of 
his  students  and  colleagues  by  his  devotion  to  them  and  to 
their  work. 


John  F.  Kennedy  Honor  Award 

Established  in  the  Spring  of  1 977  by  the  Vice-Chancellor 
for  Academic  Affairs  with  contributions  from  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Foundation,  this  is  the  highest  honor  award  the 
University  confers  on  graduating  seniors.  A  faculty  com- 
mittee selects  the  recipient(s)  on  the  basis  of  outstanding 
academic  performance  and  other  indications  of  intellec- 
tual achievement. 

*  Departmental  Honors  Program 

To  graduate  with  departmental  honors,  a  student  must 
have  either:  (1 )  successfully  completed  some  special  hon- 
ors work,  such  as  a  thesis  or  seminar;  or  (2)  earned  a  3.5 
grade  average  in  his  major  field,  the  awarding  of  honors 
not  to  be  automatic,  however,  but  to  depend  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  an  honors  committee  in  his  department. 
Admission  to  honors  work  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
departmental  honors  committee.  However,  a  minimum 
overall  grade  point  average  of  3.0  is  required.  Not  more 
than  6  credits  may  be  received  for  special  honors  work. 

If  a  student  entered  in  an  honors  course  completes  the 
work  satisfactorily  but  not  at  an  honors  level,  he  shall 
receive  credit  for  the  course  toward  graduation. 

*  University  Honors 

To  graduate  with  University  honors  a  student  shall  earn 
averages  as  follows: 

Summa  cum  laude Cumulative  average  of  3.75  or 

above 

Magna  cum  laude Cumulative  average  of  3.50  to  3.74 

inclusive 

Cum  laude Cumulative  average  of  3.30  to  3.49 

inclusive 

♦Graduation  Requirements 

1 .  In  order  to  graduate,  a  student  must  acquire  a  total  of 
1  24  credits.  Students  who  qualify  for  Advanced 
Placement  in  languages  or  other  4  credit  freshmen- 
sophomore  courses  may  graduate  with  as  few  as  1  20 
credits.  All  students  must  accumulate  a  minimum  of 
45  residency  credits  at  the  University. 

2.  A  student  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  a  major 
department. 

3.  A  student  shall  complete  the  core  requirements  of  his 
college. 
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Administrative  Withdrawal 

A  student  may  be  administratively  withdrawn  from  the  Uni- 
versity if,  after  due  notice,  the  student  fails  to  satisfy  an 
overdue  financial  obligation  to,  or  to  comply  with  certain 
administrative  requirements  of,  the  campus  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  at  which  the  student  is  registered. 

Section  1/  Conditions  Warranting  Administrative 
Withdrawal 

Any  of  the  following  conditions  may  warrant  administrative 
withdrawal: 

a.  Failure  to  comply  with  administrative  requirements; 
specifically, 

1 .  Failure  by  a  student  to  satisfy  an  overdue 
financial  obligation  to  the  University,  consist- 
ing of  tuition,  loans,  board,  room  fees,  library 
charges,  or  other  student  charges,  including 
orientation,  student  activities,  health  ser- 
vices, child  care  and  other  such  fees  as  may 
be  established  from  time  to  time. 

2.  Failure  to  comply  with  other  administrative 
requirements,  such  as  the  submission  of 
health  forms,  etc. 

b.  Forgery,  fraud,  or  falsification  of  information  on 
any  official  University  form  or  document,  such  as 
Bursar's  Clearance  Card,  grade  report,  recom- 
mendations, transcripts,  etc. 

c.  Certified  physical  health  or  mental  problem  of  haz- 
ardous nature. 

Section  2/  Effects  of  Administrative  Withdrawal 

a.  If  administratively  withdrawn,  a  student  shall  cease 
to  be  enrolled  and  shall  not  be  allowed  to  complete 
the  current  semester  or  to  register  for  future 
semesters. 

b.  The  student  shall  return  his  or  her  identification 
card  and  any  and  all  other  property  belonging  to 
the  University  currently  in  his  or  her  possession. 

c.  The  student  shall  receive  no  further  material  or 
notification  from  the  Registrar  concerning  Univer- 
sity affairs. 


Section  3/  Procedures  for  Implementing  Administrative 
Withdrawal 

I.      Procedures  to  be  applied  to  cases  brought  under  con- 
ditions (a.)  of  section  1 . 

a.  The  appropriate  administrative  official  may  recom- 
mend to  the  Registrar  that  a  student  be  administra- 
tively withdrawn  from  the  University. 

b.  The  administrative  official  shall  make  his  recom- 
mendation in  writing  to  the  Registrar,  detailing  his 
compliance  with  the  following  requirements: 

1 .  The  recommendation  must  be  based  on  one 
of  the  grounds  set  forth  in  Section  1  a.; 

2.  The  facts  upon  which  the  recommendation  is 
based  must  be  ascertained  and  stated  pre- 
cisely and  accurately. 

3.  An  attempt  to  resolve  the  matter  must  have 
been  made  by  the  administrative  official  by 
mailing  to  the  student  at  his  last  known 
address  a  written  notice  of  the  proposed  rec- 
ommendation for  withdrawal  and  the  reasons 
therefore,  such  matter  not  having  been  suc- 
cessfully resolved  within  fourteen  calendar 
days  of  the  mailing  of  said  notice. 

c.  If  the  Registrar  is  satisfied  that  the  conditions 
specified  in  paragraph  b.  of  this  section  have  been 
satisfied,  he  shall  send  a  certified  letter  to  the  stu- 
dent at  his  last  known  address  setting  forth  the 
recommendation  for  withdrawal  and  the  reasons 
therefore,  and  notifying  said  student  that  he  or  she 
may  within  fourteen  calendar  days  after  said  letter 
is  mailed  request  a  hearing  on  the  matter  with  the 
Registrar.  The  Registrar  shall  include  with  the  cer- 
tified letter  a  copy  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations 
Governing  Administrative  Withdrawal. 

d .  If  the  student  does  not  request  a  hearing  with  the 
Registrar  or  take  action  satisfactory  to  the  Regis- 
trar to  resolve  the  matter  within  the  time  allotted  in 
paragraph  c.  of  this  section,  the  Registrar  shall 
administratively  withdraw  the  student  from  the  Uni- 
versity no  sooner  than  the  fifteenth  calendar  day 
following  the  mailing  of  the  notice  provided  for  in 
said  paragraph. 

e.  If  a  student  requests  a  hearing  within  the  time  allot- 
ted in  paragraph  c.  of  this  section,  the  Registrar 
shall  schedule  a  hearing  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date.  If  the  Registrar  decides  in  favor  of  the  admin- 
istrative withdrawal,  the  Registrar  shall  forthwith 
withdraw  the  student. 
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Procedures  to  be  applied  to  cases  brought  under  condi- 
tions b.  and  c.  of  Section  1 . 

a.  The  appropriate  administrative  official  may  recom- 
mend to  the  Administrative  Withdrawal  Review  Com- 
mittee that  a  student  be  administratively  withdrawn 
from  the  University. 

b.  The  administrative  official  shall  make  his  recommen- 
dation in  writing  to  the  Administrative  Withdrawal 
Review  Committee  detailing  his  compliance  with  the 
following  requirements: 

1 .  The  recommendation  must  be  based  on  one  of 
the  grounds  set  forth  in  Section  1  b.  ore; 

2.  The  facts  upon  which  the  recommendation  is 
based  must  be  ascertained  and  stated  pre- 
cisely and  accurately; 

3.  An  attempt  to  resolve  the  matter  must  have 
been  made  by  the  administrative  official  by 
mailing  to  the  student  at  his  last  known  address 
a  written  notice  of  the  proposed  recommenda- 
tion for  withdrawal  and  the  reasons  therefore, 
such  matter  not  having  been  successfully 
resolved  within  fourteen  calendar  days  of  the 
mailing  of  said  notice. 

c.  If  the  Administrative  Withdrawal  Review  Committee 
is  satisfied  that  the  conditions  specified  in  paragraph 
b.  of  this  section  have  been  satisfied,  it  shall  send  a 
certified  letter  to  the  student  at  his  last  known 
address  setting  forth  the  recommendation  for  with- 
drawal and  reasons  therefore  and  notifying  said  stu- 
dent that  he  or  she  may  within  fourteen  calendar 
days  after  said  letter  is  mailed  request  a  hearing  on 
the  matter  with  the  Committee. 

d.  If  the  student  does  not  request  a  hearing  with  the 
Committee  or  take  action  satisfactory  to  the  Commit- 
tee to  resolve  the  matter  within  the  time  allotted  in 
paragraph  c.  of  this  section,  the  Committee  shall 
instruct  the  Registrar  to  administratively  withdraw 
the  student  no  sooner  than  the  fifteenth  calendar 
day  following  the  mailing  of  the  notice  provided  for  in 
said  paragraph. 


e.  If  a  student  requests  a  hearing  with  the  Committee 
within  the  time  allotted  in  paragraph  c.  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Committee  shall  schedule  a  hearing  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date.  The  student  shall  have  the 
right  to  testify  and  to  present  witnesses  or  such 
other  evidence  as  may  be  relevant;  in  addition  the 
student  shall  have  the  right  to  have  a  physician  or 
attorney  present,  to  cross-examine  witnesses,  or  all 
of  these.  The  Committee  shall  hear  the  case  and 
decide  whether  facts  exist  which  warrant  administra- 
tive withdrawal  under  Section  1  b.  or  d.  If  the  Com- 
mittee decides  in  favor  of  administrative  withdrawal, 
it  shall  submit  to  the  student  a  written  statement  of 
its  findings,  its  decision,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  the  student  may  be  reinstated. 

f .  The  student  may  appeal  a  decision  by  the  Committee 
in  favor  of  withdrawal  to  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Stu- 
dent Affairs  within  seven  calendar  days  of  the  date  of 
the  Committee's  decision.  If  the  student  does  not 
appeal  the  Committee's  decision  within  the  seven 
calendar  days  allotted,  the  committee  shall  instruct 
the  Registrar  to  withdraw  the  student.  If  the  student 
does  appeal  to  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student 
Affairs  within  the  time  allotted,  the  Vice  Chancellor 
shall  schedule  an  appointment  at  the  earliest  practic- 
able date  and  at  that  time  shall  confer  with  the  stu- 
dent (accompanied  by  counsel  if  the  student  so 
wishes)  regarding  the  Committee's  findings,  deci- 
sion, and  determination  of  reinstatement  conditions. 
If  the  Vice  Chancellor  affirms  the  Committee's  deci- 
sion, he  shall  notify  the  student  of  his  decision,  and 
instruct  the  Registrar  to  withdraw  the  student.  On 
appeal  from  the  student,  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Stu- 
dent Affairs  may  modify  the  reinstatement  conditions. 

Section  4/  Reinstatement 

I.    Reinstatement  from  administrative  withdrawal  brought 
under  conditions  a.  of  section.  1 . 

a.  Any  student  who  has  been  administratively  with- 
drawn under  section  1  a.  may  make  arrangements 
with  the  Registrar  for  the  resolution  of  the  matter. 
Upon  such  a  resolution  satisfactory  with  the  Regis- 
trar, the  Registrar  shall  forthwith  reinstate  the  stu- 
dent to  active  enrollment  status.  The  determination 
of  whether  a  reinstated  student  shall  receive  credit 
for  the  period  for  which  he  was  withdrawn  shall  be 
made  by  the  instructor  for  each  course  involved. 

b.  A  student  who  fails  to  resolve  the  matter  in  the 
semester  during  which  he  or  she  is  withdrawn,  can 
be  reinstated  in  a  subsequent  semester  upon  satis- 
faction of  the  administrative  requirements  at  issue  in 
the  University  s  withdrawal  of  the  student. 
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II.    Reinstatement  from  administrative  withdrawal  brought 
under  conditions  b.  or  c.  of  section  1 . 

Any  student  who  has  been  administratively  withdrawn 
under  conditions  b.  or  c.  of  section  1 ,  shall  be  reinstated 
only  upon  satisfaction  of  the  conditions  established  by 
the  Administrative  Withdrawal  Review  Committee,  or  by 
the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs  where  the  Vice 
Chancellor  has  changed  reinstatement  conditions 
appealed  by  the  student. 

Section  5/  Administrative  Wittidrawa!  Review  Committee 

The  Administrative  Withdrawal  Review  Committee  shall  be 
appointed  each  year  by  the  Chancellor.  The  Registrar  shall 
not  be  a  mamber  of  said  Committee  except  that  he  shall  sit 
in  place  of  a  regular  member  in  any  case  wherein  said  regu- 
lar member  is  the  administrative  official  recommending  with- 
drawal. The  Committee  shall  be  empowered  to  make  deci- 
sions concerning  administrative  withdrawal  as  provided 
above. 


Right  to  Review  University  Records 

Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act 

In  accordance  with  Public  Law  93-38,  the  University  wishes 
to  inform  all  UMB  students  of  their  rights  to  review  their  Edu- 
cation Records  on  file  at  the  University. 

Education  records  include  those  records,  files,  documents, 
and  other  materials  which  contain  information  directly 
related  to  a  student,  and  which  are  maintained  by  the  Uni- 
versity or  by  a  person  acting  for  the  University  from  the  Edu- 
cational Rights  and  Privacy  Act. 

Any  UMB  student  wishing  to  examine  his  or  her  education 
record  should  so  request  one  of  the  following  offices 
directly.  (NOTE:  Other  offices  sometimes  hold  copies  of 
education  records  for  their  use.  Students  desiring  informa- 
tion on  these  offices  should  contact  the  Office  of  Student 
Affairs). 


Although  the  law  allows  45  days  from  the  request  date 
before  access  to  records  needs  to  be  granted,  most  UMB 
offices  will  try  to  satisfy  written  requests  within  a  few  days. 
Students  should  note,  however,  that  certain  education 
records  are  regarded  as  confidential,  and  that  the  availabil- 
ity of  the  information  contained  therein  is  limited  (for 
instance;  medical  records,  parent's  financial  records). 

The  Privacy  Act  of  1 974  also  limits  the  ability  of  educational 
institutions  to  release  information  from  a  student's  educa- 
tion record  to  third  parties  —  except  for  data  regarded  as 
"directory  information."  While  at  present  there  is  no  direc- 
tory published  for  students  at  UMB,  the  University  regards  a 
student's  name,  address,  collegiate  affiliation,  status,  offi- 
cially recognized  activities,  and  graduating  class  as 
"directory  information  "  and  thus  reserves  the  right  to 
release  that  information  to  third  parties,  unless  the  student 
has  requested  that  the  Information  not  be  released  without 
his/her  prior  consent. 

If  a  student  requests  a  copy  of  any  part  of  his/her  education 
record,  either  for  personal  use  or  for  release  to  a  third  party, 
the  student  shall  incur  the  cost  of  copying  —  not  to  exceed 
$5/copy. 

Any  questions  and/or  challenges  concerning  these  matters 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs,  Admin- 
istration Building,  Third  Floor. 


Admissions 

Dean's  Office 

Financial  Aid 

Health  Services 

Registrar 

Teacher  Certification  Program 
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Special  Academic  Programs 

Institute  for  Learning  and  Teaching 

The  Institute  for  Learning  and  Teacliing  works  with  teach- 
ers, aides,  parents,  and  administrators  to  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  education  in  urban  schools  in  the  Boston  area.  It  is 
committed  to  helping  bridge  the  gap  between  students' 
experiences  in  high  school  and  the  university  by  working 
with  University  faculty  to  develop  academic  programs  and 
services  responsive  to  UMB  students'  needs.  In  addition, 
numbers  of  UMB  students  are  involved  in  Institute  programs 
in  schools  as  tutors  and  classroom  assistants.  As  part  of  its 
commitment  to  pre-freshman  education,  the  Institute  coordi- 
nates a  joint  UMB-Boston  Public  Schools  high  school  pro- 
gram called  Another  Course  to  College,  and  administers  the 
Flexible  Campus  Program  at  UMB. 

The  Institute  advocates  reforms  directed  at  increased  cross- 
cultural  understanding,  increased  participation  by  teacher, 
parents,  and  students  in  making  educational  decisions,  and 
increased  access  to  educational  opportunity.  All  programs 
are  planned  cooperatively  to  meet  the  needs  of  participants. 

In  response  to  Boston's  desegregation  process,  the  Institute 
has  focused  its  resources  on  the  eighteen  schools  in  District 
VI,  which  includes  South  Boston,  Columbia  Point,  and  North 
Dorchester,  providing  technical  assistance  in  developing 
proposals,  and  working  jointly  with  them  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams such  as: 


Flexible  Campus  Program 

The  Flexible  Campus  Program  at  UMB  is  open  to  any  junior 
or  senior  currently  enrolled  in  a  Boston-area  high  school 
(public,  private  or  parochial),  who  is  recommended  by  his 
guidance  counselor  or  Flexible  Campus  Coordinator.  It 
provides: 

—  alternative  course  options  for  students  interested  in 
advanced  level  study  or  exploring  new  fields; 

—  an  opportunity  to  see  what  college  has  to  offer  through 
first  hand  experience  in  the  classroom; 

—  a  chance  to  "sample  "  UMB  before  making  a  decision  to 
apply  or  enroll. 

Students  may  enroll  in  any  introductory-level  course,  pro- 
vided there  is  space  available  and  given  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Students  with  prerequisite  skills  may  enroll  in 
advanced  level  courses.  Students  are  expected  to  partici- 
pate fully  in  class,  and  will  receive  a  grade.  They  may  take 
the  course  for  high  school  credit,  for  "extra"  credit,  or  for 
college  credit  (for  student  matriculating  at  UMB).  The  pro- 
gram is  free,  and  is  administered  by  the  Institute  for  Learn- 
ing and  Teaching. 


—  a  district-wide  parent/teacher  resource  center; 

—  a  district-wide  tutoring  program; 

—  a  district-wide  program  to  bring  multicultural  experi- 
ences in  the  arts  to  schools; 

—  training  in  the  use  of  media  and  audiovisual  equipment 
for  teachers,  parents,  and  students. 


The  Institute  was  founded  in  1  971  under  a  three-year  grant 
from  the  Ford  Foundation.  It  was  approved  by  the  University 
Senate  in  that  year,  and  by  the  University  Assembly  in  1  975. 
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Office  of  Internships 

The  Office  of  Internships  offers  a  variety  of  field  placement 
opportunities.  The  internships  include  UYA,  a  full-time 
placement  for  credit  and  a  stipend,  part-time  placement  with 
credit,  and  internships  without  stipends.  The  office  is  not 
limited  to  the  programs  listed  below  and  students  should 
contact  the  staff  concerning  individual  internship  opportuni- 
ties not  specifically  listed. 

Massachusetts  Internship  Office  Placements 

The  placement  opportunities  previously  listed  with  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Internship  Office  (MIO)  are  housed  in  the  UMB 
Office  of  Internships.  The  MIO  staff  will  no  longer  counsel 
and  place  UMB  students.  All  contacts  from  UMB  students  to 
MIO  will  be  done  at  this  office.  The  MIO  opportunities  are  for 
volunteers  who  may  need  flexible  hours  and  may  be  done 
for  credit  as  Independent  Study  projects  with  departmen- 
tal/faculty approval.  However,  they  may  also  be  done  with- 
out an  independent  study  project.  Students  looking  for  an 
on-the-job  experience  or  wanting  to  work  on  a  project  of 
interest  to  them  qualify  as  well. 

Special  Programs 

Information  on  special  internships  such  as  international  pro- 
grams, federal  programs,  summer  programs,  etc.,  will  be 
available  in  the  Internship  Office. 

University  Year  For  Action 

One  major  component  of  the  Office  of  Internships  is  Univer- 
sity Year  for  Action.  The  program  provides  an  opportunity 
for  UMB  students  to  work  full-time  for  one  year  in  public  or 
community  service. 

A  student  earns  ten  credits  per  trimester  for  a  total  of  thirty 
credits  for  the  year.  Three  credits  per  semester  are  earned 
for  full-time  field  work.  Four  credits  per  semester  are  earned 
for  Independent  Study  in  a  major  discipline.  Under  the  guid- 
ance of  an  appointed  UMB  faculty  member,  students  meet  in 
clusters  (5-8  students)  for  two  hours  each  week,  or  students 
may  work  in  a  one-to-one  relationship  in  cases  of  highly 
specialized  study.  Three  credits  per  semester  are  earned  for 
the  Urban  Studies  Seminar.  The  USS  meets  for  two-and- 
one-half  hours  each  week,  under  the  direction  of  the  staff.  It 
attempts  to  provide  a  general  analytic  framework  for  the 
interns'  field  work. 


Teacher  Certification  Program 

students  seeking  careers  in  education  may  avail  themselves 
of  the  services  of  the  Teacher  Certification  Program,  The 
staff  provides  information  and  counseling  to  all  students 
preparing  for  teaching  careers.  In  addition,  the  program 
enables  highly  qualified  students  to  satisfy  Massachusetts 
requirements  for  Teacher  Certification.  Since 
UMass/Boston  offers  no  major  in  Education,  a  teaching 
candidate  pursues  the  University's  normal  degree  and  major 
sequences.  At  the  same  time,  by  judicious  choice  of  elec- 
tives  from  among  those  offered  by  several  departments,  one 
may  acquire  credits  in  courses  approved  for  certification. 
The  program  culminates  in  the  senior  year  when,  under  the 
direction  of  the  faculty  of  the  major  department,  the  student 
enters  student  teaching  and  participates  concurrently  In  a 
Curriculum  and  Methods  Seminar. 

Specific  information  concerning  certification  requirements 
and  approved  courses  is  available  in  the  Teacher  Certifica- 
tion Program  Office. 

Elementary  Education  (Prerequisite:  Admission  to  TCP) 
Grades  K-6 

TCH  CER  589:    Issues  in  Elementary  School  Curriculum 
TCH  CER  590:    Curriculum,  Methods,  Student  Teaching  in 
Elementary  Schools 

Special  Subject  Teacher  (Prerequisite:  Admission  to  TCP) 

Grades  K-1  2 

Music  586:    Curriculum,  Methods,  Student  Teaching  of 

Music  in  the  Schools 
Theatre  Arts  586:    Curriculum,  Methods,  Student  Teaching 
of  Theatre  Arts  in  the  Schools 


Presentation  by  staff,  students  and  other  speakers  knowl- 
edgeable in  specific  areas  (including  urban  economics,  poli- 
tics, health  and  advocacy)  stimulate  discussions  by  the 
interns  of  their  own  comparative  field  experiences. 
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Secondary  School  Teacher  (Prerequisite:  Admission  to 

TCP) 

Grades  7-1  2 

Biology  586:   Curriculum,  Methods,  Student  Teaching  of 

Biology  in  Secondary  Schools 
Chemistry  586:    Curriculum,  Methods,  Student  Teaching  of 

Chemistry  in  Secondary  Schools 
Classics  586:    Curriculum,  Methods,  Student  Teaching  of 

Latin  in  Secondary  Schools 
English  586:    Curriculum,  Methods,  Student  Teaching  of 

English  in  Secondary  Schools 
French  586:    Curriculum,  Methods,  Student  Teaching  of 

French  in  Secondary  Schools 
Italian  586:    Curriculum,  Methods,  Student  Teaching  of  Ital- 
ian in  Secondary  Schools 
Mathematics  586:    Curriculum,  Methods,  Student  Teaching 

of  Mathematics  in  Secondary  Schools 
Physical  Science  586:    Curriculum,  Methods,  Student 
Teaching  of  Physical  Science  in 
Secondary  Schools 
Social  Science  586:   Curriculum,  Methods,  Student  Teach- 
ing of  Social  Science  in  Secondary 
Schools 
Spanish  586:   Curriculum,  Methods,  Student  Teaching  of 
Spanish  in  Secondary  Schools 

Students  in  departments  not  listed  should  consult  with  their 
departments  to  determine  whether  such  courses  are 
offered.  Not  every  course  is  offered  every  semester  of  every 
year;  students  should  consult  with  their  departments  regard- 
ing departmental  offerings. 


Library  Courses  (Prerequisites:  Junior  standing  or 
Permission  of  Instructor) 

In  cooperation  with  the  Boston  Public  Schools  Library  Pro- 
gram, the  University  offers  two  courses  through  the  Teacher 
Certification  Program  that  may  be  of  general  and  specific 
interest  to  prospective  teachers.  Admission  to  TCP  is  not  a 
prerequisite. 

TCH  CER  21 1 :    The  Library  and  the  City  Child 
TCHCER212:    Books  and  the  City  Child 


Departmental  Courses 
and  Requirements 
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The  College  of  Artsand  Sciences 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  the  largest  academic 
unit  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston.  More  than 
400  faculty  members  In  22  departments  serve  an  under- 
graduate student  population  of  approximately  6000.  Sup- 
plementing departmental  programs  are  some  eleven  inter- 
disciplinary concentrations  providing  the  opportunity  to 
integrate  perspectives  and  knowledge  gained  in  various  dis- 
ciplines. A  graduate  program  is  In  its  beginning  stages,  w/ith 
Master  of  Arts/or  Science  offerings  in  5  departments.  The 
College  offers  support  to  the  general  education  programs  of 
the  other  two  Colleges  of  the  Boston  campus  by  direct  fac- 
ulty participation  and  by  opening  its  own  courses  to  all  quali- 
fied students. 

The  mission  of  the  College  is  to  provide  its  students  with 
sound  training  and  experience  in  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences,  and,  through  a  variety  of  devices  such  as 
extended  day  scheduling,  tutorial  services,  and  part-time 
degree  programs,  to  make  the  education  offered  readily 
accessible  to  the  diverse,  urban  population  served. 

Although  a  few,  carefully  selected  programs  of  the  College 
are  pre-professional  in  nature,  the  more  general  goal  of  the 
College  is  to  develop  in  its  students  the  skills,  interests,  and 
understanding  that  will  be  a  basis  for  life-long  personal  and 
professional  development.  Graduates  of  the  College  thus 
either  enter  directly  Into  working  careers  or  continue  their 
education  in  professional  or  graduate  programs  at  other 
institutions.  The  College  awards  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
to  its  graduates. 


Graduation  Requirements 

In  order  to  graduate,  a  student  must  acquire  a  total  of  1  24 
credits.  Students  who  qualify  for  Advanced  Placement  in 
languages  or  other  4  credit  freshman-sophomore  courses 
may  have  the  Registrar  reduce  the  credit  requirement  by  1 
to  4  credits.  All  students  must  earn  a  minimum  of  45  credits 
at  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  Boston.  In  the  case  of 
Interchange  students  from  the  Amherst  campus  up  to  1  5 
credits  toward  this  minimum  may  be  transferred,  subject  to 
certain  provisions  (consult  Registrar). 

Each  student  is  required  to  take  one  year  of  training  in  writ- 
ing, normally  during  the  freshman  year.  This  requirement 
can  be  met  by  several  different  courses.  Students  should 
contact  Academic  Support  Services  for  further  information. 

Each  student  shall  complete  a  pattern  of  core  requirements. 
For  the  year  1  977-1  978  the  following  options  are  approved 
ways  of  meeting  this  requirement.  The  existence  of  these 
options  reflects  the  fact  that  the  present  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  results  from  the  merger  of  two  previously  separate 
colleges,  and  that  a  review  of  the  new  college's  goals  and 
curriculum  is  still  In  process.  The  various  options  are  a  tem- 
porary arrangement  for  1  977-78.  Students  who  enter  or 
transfer  to  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston  while 
these  options  are  in  effect  will  not  be  bound  by  any  new 
requirement  that  may  be  Introduced  before  they  graduate.  In 
deciding  whether  to  choose  Option  I  or  Option  II  students 
should  note  that  Option  I  gives  them  greater  latitude  in 
deciding  which  subjects  to  take,  but  requires  a  larger  num- 
ber of  courses.  Option  II  is  more  specific  about  which  sub- 
jects the  student  must  take,  but  requires  fewer  courses. 


Option  I  (Option  A,  former  College  I) 

In  this  option  each  student  must  take  a  distribution  pattern 
consisting  of  twelve  semester  courses  from  among  the  fol- 
lowing six  areas: 


Historical  and  cultural  studies 

Foreign  language  (or  intermediate  proficiency) 

Philosophy,  the  arts,  literature 

Mathematics,  computer  language,  statistics 

Natural  sciences 

Social  and  behavioral  sciences 
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In  fulfilling  this  requirement  the  student  may  concentrate  the 
courses  in  four  areas,  or  may  distribute  them  over  five  or  six 
areas.  In  any  case  the  student  must  have  a  minimum  of  two 
courses  in  each  of  four  areas.  No  more  than  three  courses 
may  be  counted  in  a  single  area.  In  cases  where  a  course 
may  be  appropriate  to  the  requirements  in  more  than  one 
area,  the  student  may  count  it  in  only  one,  unless  otherwise 
specified  in  the  course  description.  Freshman  writing 
courses,  honors  courses,  independent  studies  courses,  spe- 
cial topics  courses  and  certain  applied  courses  do  not  sat- 
isfy distribution  requirements.  In  the  case  of  foreign  lan- 
guages, intermediate  proficiency  is  satisfied  either  by 
examination  or  by  successful  completion  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage course  at  the  200  level.  Intermediate  proficiency  sat- 
isfies 3  of  the  1  2  distribution  courses.  A  student  who  does 
not  achieve  proficiency  may  offer  only  the  courses  taken  in 
one  foreign  language  in  satisfaction  of  the  distribution 
requirements. 


Option  II  (Option  A,  former  College  II) 

In  this  option  students  who  demonstrate  proficiency  in  a  for- 
eign language  at  the  intermediate  level  shall  be  exempt  from 
a  language  requirement.  Students  who  meet  the  entrance 
requirements  regarding  language  or  otherwise  demonstrate 
elementary  proficiency  in  a  foreign  language  shall  take  two 
semester  courses  chosen  from  a  foreign  language  at  the 
intermediate  level,  or  two  semesters  of  foreign  literature  in 
translation,  or  one  semester  of  each. 

Each  student  shall  take  three  semester  courses  in  the  social 
sciences  of  which  at  least  one  must  be  taken  in  history,  and 
at  least  one  in  another  social  science  discipline. 

Each  student  shall  take  three  semester  courses  in  natural 
sciences  or  in  mathematics,  of  which  at  least  two  courses 
must  be  taken  in  the  same  discipline,  and  at  least  one  in  a 
natural  science. 

The  former  Option  B  program  (individually  designed  general 
education  program)  is  not  available  for  students  entering  in 
1  977-78.  Those  students  who  were  accepted  into  this  pro- 
gram prior  to  1 977-78  will  be  allowed  to  continue  it  if  they 
wish. 


Academic  Support  Services 

The  Academic  Support  Services  Learning  Center  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences  offers  a  comprehensive  program 
designed  to  enable  students  to  succeed  in  their  academic 
career.  The  program  includes  academic  skills  instruction, 
academic  advising  and  personal  counseling. 


Academic  Skills  Instruction 

The  academic  skills  section  provides  assistance  to  students 
through  course  related  tutorials,  reading,  writing,  study 
skills,  and  math  education  workshops;  individual  consulta- 
tion with  academic  skills  specialists.  The  focus  is  on  the 
immediate  course  related  problems  of  academic  skills  that 
will  carry  over  into  other  course  work. 


Academic  Advising 

Professional  staff  advisors  supervise  advising  for  all  stu- 
dents; disseminate  information  on  courses  and  programs; 
advise  on  course  selection;  selection  of  major  and  course 
withdrawals;  write  letters  of  recommendation  and  transfer; 
advise  on  grievance  procedures. 


Personal  Counseling 

Personal  counseling  services  are  provided  to  help  students 
discover  their  own  skills,  interests,  and  motivation  in  relation 
to  the  world  they  are  exploring  in  their  academic  careers.  It 
provides  opportunities  for  students  to  relate  their  academic 
experiences  to  the  world  of  work  and  helps  them  to  develop 
skills  and  interests  relative  to  career  and  life  style.  Personal 
counseling  is  also  offered  to  assist  students  in  problems 
related  to  meeting  course  deadlines,  managing  time,  making 
decisions,  dealing  with  stress,  and  problems  of  personal, 
inter-personal,  and  familial  nature  that  impede  academic 
progress. 

The  Academic  Support  Services  Learning  Center  is  located 
in  Building  020. 
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Major  Degree  Programs 


Anthropology 

French 

Philosophy 

Art 

German 

Physics 

Biology 

Greek 

Political  Science 

Black  Studies 

History 

Psychology 

Chemistry 

Italian 

Russian 

Classics 

Latin 

Sociology 

Economics 

Mathematics 

Spanish 

English 

Music 

Theatre  Arts 

Undergraduate  Concentrations 
and  Special  Programs 


American  Civilization 
Bio-Behavioral  Studies 
East  Asian  Studies 
Irish  Studies 
Latin  American  Studies 
Law  and  Justice 


Linguistics 
Study  of  Religion 
Translation 
Urban  Studies 
Women's  Studies 


Interdisciplinary  Programs 

The  American  Civilization  Concentration  and  the 
Nantucket-American  Civilization  Semester 

The  American  Civilization  Concentration  helps  students  to 
integrate  their  knowledge  about  the  United  States,  its  his- 
tory, politics,  institutions,  and  culture,  and  to  develop  a 
broad  perspective  from  which  to  interpret  and  evaluate  their 
own  and  American  experience.  Students  major  in  one  of  the 
departmental  majors,  and  take  the  concentration  both  as  a 
complement  to  the  major  and  as  a  way  of  partially  fulfilling 
the  college's  core  requirements.  Before  beginning  the  con- 
centration students  should  have  completed  either  History 
265  and  266  (American  History  I  and  II),  or  English  252  and 
253  (Literature  in  American  1  and  II).  Students  begin  the 
concentration  by  taking  any  two  of  the  American  Civilization 
Junior  Colloquia,  and  complete  the  concentration  either  by 
taking  a  group  of  four  courses  (none  of  them  in  the  student's 
major)  organized  around  a  theme  or  topic  chosen  by  the  stu- 
dent, or  by  taking  the  Nantucket-American  Civilization 
Semester.  Completion  of  the  concentration  is  recorded  on 
the  student's  transcript. 


Junior  Colloquia 

Each  of  the  Junior  Colloquia  is  offered  for  an  entire  semes- 
ter, and  explores  some  ways  of  integrating  the  findings  and 
methods  of  two  or  more  disciplines  as  they  bear  upon  a  spe- 
cific topic  or  issue  of  significance  in  local,  regional,  or  Amer- 
ican society  and  culture.  The  colloquia  offered  in 
1  976-1977  were  on  the  Myth  of  the  Pioneer  Woman,  The 
Concept  of  Culture  and  the  Study  of  the  City,  and  Charles- 
town:  The  Historical  Study  of  an  Old  Neighborhood.  In  future 
years  the  concentration  will  continue  to  offer  the  preceding 
colloquia,  and  hopes  to  add  colloquia  on  such  topics  as  The 
Italo-American  Experience,  The  Family  in  American  Society 
and  Culture,  Southern  Society  and  Culture  in  the  Twentieth 
Century,  and  A  Social  History  of  Women  in  the  United 
States. 


The  Nantucket-Amer/can  Civilization  Semester 
The  Nantucket-American  Civilization  semester  offers  stu- 
dents the  opportunity  to  study  the  history,  culture,  and  natu- 
ral environments  of  Nantucket,  and  to  do  guided  interdisci- 
plinary research  using  primary  source  materials  from  the 
archives  of  the  Peter  Foulger  Museum.  Students  reside  on 
Nantucket  Island  for  an  entire  semester,  and  receive  fifteen 
academic  credits  for  the  completed  program.  Any  UMB  jun- 
ior or  senior  may  apply  for  admission  to  the  semester.  Stu- 
dents concentrating  in  American  Civilization  may  count  the 
Nantucket  Semester  as  four  of  the  six  courses  required  for 
the  concentration.  Students  are  urged,  but  not  required,  to 
take  at  least  one  American  Civilization  Junior  Colloquium 
before  enrolling  in  the  Nantucket  Semester.  For  the  courses 
that  form  the  Nantucket  Semester  see  American  Civilization 
501 ,  502,  51  0,  520,  and  521 .  For  additional  information 
and  application  forms  students  should  see  Associate  Dean 
Horsley  in  the  Dean's  Office,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
or  Seymour  Katz  of  the  English  Department,  or  Associate 
Dean  Remsberg  of  the  College  of  Professional  Studies,  or 
Rosamond  Rosenmeier  of  the  College  of  Public  and  Com- 
munity Service. 
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Concentration  In  Biobehavioral  Studies 

Students  interested  in  animal  behavior  who  are  majoring  in 
Anttiropology,  Biology,  or  Psyctiology  may  choose  to  con- 
centrate in  Biobehavioral  Studies. 

The  purpose  of  thie  concentration  is  to  provide  a  broad  foun- 
dation in  the  various  approaches  to  the  naturalistic  study  of 
the  behavior  of  man  and  other  animals.  A  concentrator  will 
major  in  one  of  the  three  departments  and  take  an  appro- 
priate group  of  courses  in  the  other  two  departments.  These 
courses  cannot  be  completed  in  a  short  time  and  interested 
students  are  urged  to  consult  with  one  of  the  advisors  listed 
below  as  early  as  possible  in  their  careers.  Course  lists  and 
requirements  are  available  from  these  advisors. 

Naomi  Bishop,  Anthropology 
Jeremy  Hatch,  Biology 
Celia  Moore,  Psychology, 

Requirements; 

Students  entering  the  concentration  are  advised  to  take 
introductory  courses  in  Anthropology,  Biology,  and  Psychol- 
ogy. In  order  to  have  the  Concentration  recorded  on  their 
transcript,  students  should  declare  the  Concentration  by 
completing  the  appropriate  form  available  from  a  concentra- 
tion advisor  and  by  filing  a  card  with  the  Registrar. 

The  requirements  are  intended  not  only  to  introduce  the  stu- 
dent to  animal  behavior  but  also  to  achieve  some  breadth  in 
related  fields  and  some  depth  with  advanced  courses.  For 
all  students  declaring  the  concentration  after  January  1 , 
1 976,  the  requirements  are  shown  below;  other  students 
should  see  an  advisor. 

1 .  Satisfy  major  requirements  of  at  least  one  of  the  three 
departments.  Each  department  offers  courses  that  can 
contribute  both  to  major  requirements  and  to  the  con- 
centration. 

2.  Take  at  least  five  courses  from  the  approved  list  in  the 
two  departments  outside  the  major  department.  Include 
at  least  one  course  from  each  department. 

3.  The  distribution  of  courses  taken  in  the  three  depart- 
ments must  include  (a)  at  least  one  from  a  group  of  first 
courses  in  animal  behavior:  Anthropology  210;  Biology 
248;  250;  Psychology  265;  (b)  at  least  one  from  a  group 
of  courses  in  associated  fields  such  as:  Biology  21 6,  (c) 
at  least  two  from  a  group  of  advanced  courses  in  animal 
behavior:  Anthropology  214,  355,  360;  Biology  650; 
Psychology  465. 

4.  A  practical  laboratory  and/or  field  course  (Biology  249; 
Psychology  266)  is  strongly  recommended. 


Creative  Writing  Program 

The  English  major  in  Creative  Writing  must  fulfill  the  general 
English  department  requirements  for  the  English  major  with 
the  following  exceptions: 


Freshman  year: 


Sophomore  year: 


Junior  year: 


Senior  year: 


The  student  may  elect  to  take  one 
semester  of  En2 10,  Intro  to  Creative 
Writing  rather  than  Enl  02  upon  request 
or  recommendation  of  the  EN1  01  faculty 
member. 

Other  than  English  department  require- 
ments, the  student  may  enroll  in  two 
semesters  of  Creative  Writing. 
The  student  may  enroll  in  two  semesters 
of  Creative  Writing,  while  seeing  to  it  that 
he  meets  the  minimal  requirements  of  the 
English  department. 
The  student  may  enroll  in  any  two  Crea- 
tive Writing  courses  in  addition  to  the 
required  English  department  courses. 
Note:  that  one  semester  of  the  two- 
semester  Creative  Writing  Workshop  is 
required,  and  must  be  taken  this  year  if  it 
had  not  been  elected  previously. 


Regulations  for  the  English  Major  in  Creative  Writing: 

1 .  Four  semesters  of  Creative  Writing  are  required,  one  of 
which  must  be  Creative  Writing  Workshop. 

2.  In  addition.  Creative  Writing  majors  must  be  approved  by 
the  Creative  Writing  Committee. 

3.  Students  wishing  to  take  more  than  one  Creative  Writing 
course  per  term  must  receive  permission  of  the  Creative 
Writing  Committee. 

4.  Courses  designated  as  Creative  Writing  courses  may  be 
added  to  the  Curriculum  later  and  will  count  towards  the 
Creative  Writing  major. 

5.  English  majors  who  are  not  Creative  Writing  majors  will 
be  allowed  to  take  Creative  Writing  courses,  but  may  not 
repeat  them  for  credit  toward  the  English  major. 

6.  Questions  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  or  other 
members  of  the  Committee. 
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Course  offerings  and  descriptions  for  ttie 
Creative  Writing  Major: 

En210  Beginning  Creative  Writing 

An  introduction  to  thie  writing  of  fiction,  poetry,  and  drama  for 
students  who  are  sincerely  interested  in  but  not  necessarily 
experienced  in  creative  writing. 
Offered  eacti  semester.  fvlay  not  be  repeated  for  credit. 


En300- 
301 


EnSOa- 
304 


Creative  Writing 

The  course  will  emphasize  fiction  and/or  poetry  and  will  be 

taught  through  workshops  or  tutorials. 

Offered  each  semester.  fvlay  not  be  repeated  for  credit. 

Creative  Writing  Workshop 

Two  advanced  courses  for  students  who  have  either  com- 
pleted one  or  more  courses  of  En303-1  or  who  have  experi- 
ence in  writing.  Either  303  or  304  are  required  of  all  Creative 
Writing  Majors. 
Offered  each  semester.  fvlay  be  repeated  for  credit. 


ThrArt   251-   Playwrighting 

252     Either  of  these  courses  may  be  counted  as  3  credits  towards 
the  degree. 


The  East  Asian  Studies  Concentration 

The  civilizations  of  China,  Japan,  Vietnam  and  Korea  are 
worthy  of  study  because  they  are  at  the  same  time  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  social  and  intellectual  experience  of  the 
human  race  and  practically  relevant  to  today's  American 
students  and  citizens.  Their  saliency  in  world  affairs  grows 
daily  more  important,  and  it  is  appropriate  for  UMass/ 
Boston  to  offer  some  specialized  instruction  in  this  field. 


Admission  and  Requirements 

Those  interested  in  East  Asian  Studies  should  plan  to  take 
Asian  Studies  110,  "Great  Issues  in  East  Asian  Studies" 
and  begin  language  study  as  soon  as  possible.  Consult  with 
the  Acting  Director  concerning  their  qualifications  and  to 
develop  an  individual  program  of  study. 

Normally,  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors  will  be  admitted 
to  the  program.  Concentrators  are  required  to  have  knowl- 
edge of  the  Mandarin,  Cantonese,  Japanese,  Korean,  or 
Vietnamese  languages,  or  to  make  a  firm  commitment  to 
acquire  that  knowledge;  language  study  is  an  extremely 
important  part  of  the  program.  Two  years  of  language  study 
at  UMB  is  required,  but  individual  partial  waivers  may  be 
granted  on  the  following  basis  by  the  Acting  Director. 

1 )  Adequate  existing  skill  level,  judged  on  an  individual 
basis  by  interviewing  and/or  testing. 

2)  For  certain  transfer  students  who  don't  have  enough 
time  to  complete  the  two-year  requirement. 

In  addition  to  Asian  Studies  1 1 0  and  four  language  courses, 
concentrators  should  take  two  other  courses  relevant  to 
East  Asia.  Concentrators  may  be  majors  in  any  department, 
but  existing  courses  would  probably  be  most  relevant  to  stu- 
dents of  literature,  history,  and  the  social  sciences. 


It  is  not  intended  that  students  who  choose  to  add  a  concen- 
tration in  East  Asian  studies  to  work  in  their  major  discipline 
necessarily  be  preparing  themselves  for  post-graduate  work 
or  study  in  the  area.  Courses  offered  in  the  concentration 
aim  also  at  general  intellectual  advancement  and  satisfac- 
tion of  personal  educational  goals. 


Courses  are  at  present  offered  chiefly  in  the  areas  of  lan- 
guage and  literature  (Chinese  and  Japanese),  history,  poli- 
tics and  sociology,  with  courses  in  other  disciplines  occa- 
sionally available.  An  interdisciplinary  "core  course  "  called 
"Great  Issues  in  East  Asian  Studies:  A  Popular  Perspec- 
tive" should  be  taken  by  all  concentrators. 
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1.   Courses  offered 

in  connection  with  ttie  conce 

ntration: 

Course 

Instructor 

Asian  Studies  1 10 

Great  Issues  in  E.  Asian  Studies 

Huey,  others 

Chinese  101 

Introductory  Chinese  1 

Mao 

Chinese  102 

Introductory  Chinese  II 

Mao 

Chinese  201 

Intermediate  Chinese  1 

Mao 

Chinese  202 

Intermediate  Chinese  II 

Mao 

Chinese  251 

Modern  Literature  in  Translation 

Mao 

Chinese  253 

Chinese  Novel  in  Translation 

Mao 

Chinese  478 

Independent  Study 

Mao 

Economics  272* 

Comparative  Economic  Systems 

MacEwan 

History  1 1  5 

East  Asian  Civilizations  1 

Bix,  Conner 

History  116 

East  Asian  Civilizations  II 

Bix.  Conner 

History  123- 

Revolutions  in  the  Modern 

World  1 

Hunt,  Gordon 

History  124- 

Revolutions  in  the  Modern 

World  M 

Hunt,  Gordon 

History  242- 

Modernization  of  Mid-East 

&  Japan 

Ahmad,  Bix 

History  248 

Modern  Japan 

Bix 

History  250 

Modern  Vietnam 

Bix 

History  367 

Chinese  History  1 

Conner 

History  368 

Chinese  History  II 

Conner 

History  480C 

Oral  History  of  Vietnam 

Hunt 

Japanese  101 

Intro.  Japanese  1 

Kenney 

Japanese  102 

Intro.  Japanese  II 

Kenney 

Japanese  201 

Intermediate  Japanese  1 

Kenney 

Japanese  202 

Intermediate  Japanese  II 

Kenney 

Japanese  250 

Literature  in  Translation 

Kenney 

Philosophy  297 

Oriental  Philosophy 

Wearing 

Politics  200  • 

Comparative  Politics 

Huey 

Politics  355- 

Comparative  Rural  Politics 

Huey 

Politics  387 

East  Asian  Revolution/Chinese 

Government 

Huey 

Politics  388 

Southeast  Asian  Revolutions 

Huey 

Religion  232 

Religions  of  the  Far  East 

Waghorne 

Sociology  220 

Survey  of  Asian  Studies 

Miyakawa 

Sociology  221  • 

Asian  Minorities  in  America 

Miyakavi/a 

Sociology  48  IB 

Law  and  Politics  in  China 

Brady 

*  Not  area-oriented  but  with  Asian  relevance 


Irish  Studies  Concentration 

The  Irish  Studies  Program  is  an  inter-disciplinary  program 
aimed  at  introducing  students  to  various  aspects  of  Irish  cul- 
ture from  the  early  Celtic  period  to  the  present.  It  includes 
studies  in  history  and  literature,  and  eventually  hopes  to 
include  studies  in  Gaelic  art,  drama,  music  and  religion. 

The  purpose  of  the  Irish  Studies  Concentration  is  to  open 
the  door  to  another  culture.  It  recognizes  the  importance  of 
the  Irish  contribution  to  Western  Civilization  and  to  the  pre- 
sent day  culture,  especially  in  literature,  where  Irish  writers 
such  as  Joyce  and  Yeats  are  recognized  as  modern  mas- 
ters. The  tradition  they  established  continues  with  vitality 
and  importance  in  many  contemporary  figures  such  as 
Frank  O'Connor,  Mary  Lavin,  Patrick  Kavanagh,  Thomas 
Kinsella,  Robert  Murphy  and  many  others.  The  work  of  all 
these  writers  represents  but  a  part,  though  an  important 
one,  of  a  rich  and  ancient  culture. 

It  is  our  hope  eventually  for  an  interchange  of  creative  schol- 
ars and  writers  between  Ireland  and  UMass/Boston.  Such 
an  interchange  is  now  taking  place  with  students.  We  hope 
to  increase  that  interchange.  Twenty-four  credits  are 
required  or  the  Irish  Concentration. 


Courses  offered  have  included: 

English  350   Early  Celtic  Literature  in  Translation 

English  405   Irish  Literature 

English  488   Seminar:  Yeats 

History  231    Irish  History 

Theater  Arts  482A   20th  Century  European  Drama 


Mr.  Bowen 

Ms.  Curran 

Ms.  Curran 

Mr.  Brown 

Mr,  Roberts 


Latin  American/Spanish  American  Studies  Concentration 

Purpose  and  Goals: 

The  Latin  American/Spanish  American  Studies  Concentra- 
tion is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  with  a  variety 
of  interests  including: 

—  the  generalist  who  seeks  an  understanding  of  modern 
Latin  America  as  part  of  the  liberal  arts  training  rather  than 
preparation  for  advanced  professional  study. 

—  the  future  specialist  who  expects  to  enter  a  graduate  pro- 
gram in  Latin  American  Studies  and  who  seeks  adequate 
preparation  for  admission  to  a  reputable  graduate  school. 


—  the  student  who  comes  from  a  Spanish-speaking  back- 
ground and  seeks  deeper  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
his  own  culture  and  heritage. 
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—  students  wtio  plan  careers  in  urban  settings  where  many 
private  and  government  agencies,  health  systems  and  sys- 
tems of  education  require  knowledge  of  Spanish  and  Span- 
ish-speaking communities. 

The  goal  of  the  Concentration  differs  from  that  of  a  major 
subject  requirement  in  that  the  latter  is  intended  to  make 
certain  that  students  reach  a  sufficiently  advanced  level  in 
one  discipline  to  understand  something  of  its  complexities. 
The  purpose  of  the  Concentration  is  to  serve  as  a  kind  of 
laboratory  experience  providing  a  place  where  tools  and 
methodology  of  appropriate  disciplines  can  be  tested.  It  is 
well  suited  to  students  who  are  majors  in  the  Departments  of 
Anthropology,  Economics,  History,  Political  Science,  and 
Spanish,  all  of  which  participate  in  the  Concentration. 


One  of  the  three  courses  will  be  the  Senior  Seminar  con- 
ducted during  the  second  semester  in  which  all  concentra- 
tors and  all  instructors  on  the  Steering  Committee  will  parti- 
cipate. The  seminar  will  deal  each  year  with  a  broad  topic  to 
which  all  disciplines  can  contribute  and  hopefully  will  help 
give  the  Concentration  coherence  and  focus. 


The  following  courses  meet  requirements  in  the  Latin 
American /Spanist^  American  Studies  Concentration: 

Anthro  207    Peasant  Society  Kaplan 

Anthro  274    Afro-American  Ethnology  in  Latin  America  Kaplan 

Anthro  276   Peoples  and  Cultures  of  the  Caribbean  (Tentative)  Murray 

Econ  236   Economic  Development  (Tentative)  fy/lacEwan 


Admission 

The  Concentration  is  open  to  sophomores  and  upperclass- 
men  who  have  had  at  least  one  course  beyond  the  elemen- 
tary level  in  one  of  the  disciplines  concerned.  (Anthro- 
pology, Economics,  History,  Political  Science  and  Spanish). 


Requirements 

A.    knowledge  of  Spanish  or  Portuguese  or  firm  commitment 
to  acquire  that  knowledge.  Proficiency  may  be  demon- 
strated as  follows: 

1  —  by  the  successful  completion  of  3  years  of  Spanish  or 
Portuguese  in  high  school. 

2  —  by  the  completion  of  2  years  or  1  intensive  year  of 
Spanish  or  Portuguese  at  the  University  level. 

3  —  the  achievement  of  a  score  of  570  or  above  on  the 
CEEB  examination  in  Spanish  or  Portuguese. 

B   One  unit  of  work  to  consist  of  either  History  282  and  283 
for  students  interested  in  Latin  American  Studies. 

History  282  to  be  followed  by  Anthropology  480b  —  The 
Caribbean,  for  students  whose  interest  is  in  Spanish-speak- 
ing Urban  America. 


Hist  282   Colonial  Latin  America 

Hist  482   Research  and  Methods  Latin  America:  Comparative 
Slavery  in  Brazil,  Cuba  and  U.S.A. 

Pol  371-3   Introduction  to  Latin  America 

Pol  480-1    Seminar:  Revolution  and  Counter-revolution  in  Chile 

Pol  481    Venezuela  and  Politics  of  Oil 

Span  338   Survey  of  Spanish  American  Literature 
Span  356   Latin  American  Lit.  in  Translation 
Span  453   Modern  Spanish  American  Novel 


Schneider 
Schneider 


Marshall 
Spence 
Marshall 

Barradas 
Walia 
Navas 


Three  additional  courses  to  be  chosen  with  the  advice  of  the 
student's  major  subject  advisor  and  the  Coordinator  of  the 
Concentration. 
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Concentration  In  Law  And  Justice 

The  Law  and  Justice  Concentration  is  an  interdisciplinary 
program  witti  a  general  liberal-arts  focus  about  the  law  and 
how  it  affects  people  as  they  live  in  the  real  world.  Like  other 
Concentrations  in  the  College,  Law  and  Justice  is  a  supple- 
ment to  a  student's  major. 

Requirements  for  the  Concentration: 

Concentrators  will  be  required  to  complete  at  least  23  cred- 
its in  the  program,  including: 

One  of  the  2  introductory  courses  in  Law  and  Justice  (The 
8-credit  Freshman   "Foundation  "  Course  or  the  4-credit 
Introduction  to  Law  and  Justice;  if  a  student  opts  for  the 
Foundation  Course,  only  4  of  the  8  credits  count  towards 
the  Concentration). 

At  least  9  credits  in  the  core  upper-level  offerings,  including 
3  credits  in  each  of  the  three  core  areas:  Sources,  Limits 
and  Functions  of  Law;  Legal  Institutions  and  Procedures; 
and  Forms  of  Social  Justice  and  Social  Ethics. 

LAWJUS  1 08,  Program  Planning  in  Law  and  Justice.  This  is 
a  3-credit  mini-course  in  program  development. 

At  least  3  credits  in  the  Senior  Year  Directed  Study  Seminar. 

The  remaining  credits,  up  to  the  23,  may  be  departmental 
courses  with  a  Law  and  Justice  theme  or  focus.  Concentra- 
tors will  be  urged  to  distribute  such  departmental  courses 
more  or  less  equally  among  humanities  departments  and 
social  science  departments.  Courses  used  to  satisfy  a  major 
requirement  may,  if  appropriate,  also  be  used  for  the  Con- 
centration in  Law  and  Justice. 


Already  Existing  Mini-Courses: 

Higher  Law  and  the  American  Constitution 

The  Spanish  Inquisition 

Rights 

The  Insanity  Plea 

Employment  Discrimination 

Legal  Analysis 

Juries 

Law  and  Psychology 

Behavior  tvlodification 

Cuban  Law  and  Politics 

Departmentally  Based  Electives  (A  Partial  Selection): 

Philosophy  of  Law 

Psychology,  Psychiatry  and  the  Law 

Sociology  of  Law 

Law  and  International  Relations 

fyledieval  Law 

American  Detective  Novel 

Income  Distribution  and  Law 

Interdisciplinary  Courses  in  Law  and  Justice; 

LAWJUS      101    Foundation  Course  in  Law  and  Justice 
104    Introduction  to  Law  and  Justice 
210   Prisons  and  Punishment 
220   Social  Justice 
230   Law  and  Social  Change 
240   Court  and  Society 
250   Ownership  and  the  Law 
260   Authority,  Liberty  and  Law 
470   Special  Topics 
478   Independent  Study 

500  Senior  Year  Directed  Study  Seminar 

501  Intern  in  Foundation  Course 


Love  and  Marriage 

The  Legal  Profession 

The  Marriage  Game 

Sacco  and  Venzetti 

Justice  and  Utopia 

Plato  and  Justice 

Issues  in  Justice 

Crime  Prevention 

Correction  and  Alternatives 

Court  and  Community 


"A  maximum  of  7  credits,  including  the  1 -credit  mini-course 
in  Program  Planning,  may  be  earned  through  the  Law  and 
Justice  Mini-Courses  to  count  toward  fulfilling  the  Concen- 
tration requirements.  A  maximum  of  6  credits  may  be  earned 
in  field  work  courses,  provided  that  the  field  work  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Law  and  Justice  Program  or,  if  the  field  work  is 
departmentally  based,  that  the  field  work  is  in  a  Law  and 
Justice  context  in  order  for  it  to  count  toward  satisfying  Con- 
centration requirements.  All  questions  regarding  earned 
credits  toward  the  Concentration  through  mini-courses  or 
field-work  courses  should  be  directed  to  the  Law  and  Jus- 
tice Advisory  Committee,  which  can  be  contacted  through 
the  Law  and  Justice  Office. 
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Concentration  In  Linguistics 

Linguistics,  the  study  of  ttie  structure  of  language  and  its 
functions  in  phenomena  ranging  from  works  of  literature  to 
the  activity  of  the  brain  itself,  comprises  a  natural  and 
unique  perspective  for  interdisciplinary  research,  an  inter- 
face betw/een  the  humanities,  the  social  sciences  and  even 
the  natural  sciences. 

Students  may  pursue  a  21  -hour  concentration  which  will 
yield  a  grounding  in  linguistics  coordinated  with  their  pursuit 
of  major  fields  of  study  (or  programs  of  independent  study). 
Given  the  diversity  of  topics  approachable  through  linguistic 
analysis,  the  concentration  should  be  of  equal  appeal  to  stu- 
dents of  anthropology,  computer  science,  history,  literature, 
mathematics,  physiology,  politics,  development  and  clinical 
psychology,  sociology,  area  and  ethnic  studies  and  a  variety 
of  other  fields. 

The  concentration  will  provide  specific  techniques  of  analy- 
sis of  special  value  to  students  working  in  fields  which  serve 
persons  of  different  languages  or  dialects,  fields  such  as 
public  health,  education,  law,  social  work  and  management. 
It  will  also  prepare  students  for  graduate  study  In  linguistics 
and  in  such  related  disciplines  as  anthropology,  computer 
science,  foreign  languages,  literary  study,  medicine,  psy- 
chology, and  speech  pathology. 

The  curriculum  of  the  Concentration  in  Linguistics  is  as 
follows: 


Language  Study;   A  requirement  for  graduation  in  the  Con- 
centration is  intermediate  standing  in  a  non-native  language. 
Concentrators  will  be  encouraged  by  the  linguistics  faculty 
to  begin  the  study  of  non-Indo-European  language  to  fulfill 
or  supplement  this  language  requirement. 

Topics  in  Linguistics  (three  credit  hours);   Students  who 
have  completed  the  three  foundation  courses  will  attend  this 
seminar,  in  which  specialized  pursuits  in  linguistics  will  be 
explored  with  the  linguistic  faculty. 

Three-Course  Sequence  (nine  credit  hours):  Students  will 
complete  the  Concentration  by  taking  three  courses  in  spe- 
cific areas  of  linguistics;  they  may  begin  the  sequence  dur- 
ing or  after  attending  the  seminar. 

Phonology  —  Gerald  Murray,  Anthropology 

Grammar  —  Jeanne  Ambrose,  French;  Neal  Bruss,  Eng- 
lish 

H/stonca/ Linguist/cs  —  Jeffrey  Houben,  Classics;  Vito 
Giustiniani,  Italian 

Natura/ and  Art/f/cia/ Language  and  Logic  —  Janet  Farrell- 

Smith,  Philos- 
ophy; Joan 
Lukas,  Math- 
ematics 


Prerequisite;   Students  may  enter  the  Concentration  upon 
consultation  with  a  member  of  its  faculty  (see  below,  #5)  no 
earlier  than  the  start  of  the  sophomore  year.  There  are  no 
specific  course  prerequisites. 

Foundation  Courses  (nine  credit  hours):   The  core  of  the 
Concentration  consists  of  a  sequence  of  three  courses 
which  comprise  an  intermediate-level  introduction  to  linguis- 
tics and  its  primary  modes  of  analysis: 

/ntroduction  to  Linguistics;   Humanities  201  (Introduction  to 
Linguistics)  or  Humanities  203  (Language  Across  Time)  or 
Anthropology  285  (Language  and  Culture)  or  Anthropology 
281  (Structure  of  Human  Language) 

Phonology:   (The  Sounds  of  Language)  "Field  Methods  in 
Linguistics",  a  new  offering  in  Anthropology. 


Ethnograptiy  —  Gerald  Murray,  Michiko  Takaki, 
Anthropology 

Socio/inguistics  —  Jeanne  Ambrose,  Neal  Bruss 

Stylistics  —  Neal  Bruss,  English 

Acoustic  Ptionetics  —   Michael  Gibbons,  Anthropology 

Modern  Comparative  Linguistics  —  Anny  Newman,  Rus- 
sian 

Computing:  To  gain  exposure  to  the  pragmatics  of  artificial 
languages  and  to  aid  them  in  their  own  research,  students  in 
the  Concentration  will  be  encouraged  to  study  computer 
programming,  chiefly  through  Mathematics  1 37  (Introduc- 
tion to  Programming). 


Grammar:   Humanities  31  0  (Transformational  Syntax) 
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Special  Dual  Major  In  Psychology  And  Philosophy 

Students  with  a  combined  interest  in  Psyctnoiogy  and  Ptiiios- 
ophy  may  elect  a  directed  major  in  Psychology  and  Philoso- 
phy. This  major  enables  a  student  to  set  up  an  integrated 
program  of  study  in  the  two  fields  according  to  the  following 
guidelines: 

A  minimum  of  1  3  courses,  6  from  each  department,  plus  a 
course  in  directed  study  to  be  taken  during  the  final  year, 
are  required.  Included  in  these  are  the  following  '  core 
requirements": 


Study  of  Religion  Concentration 

The  program  in  the  Study  of  Religion  offers  a  set  of  courses 
which  concentrate  on  the  religious  dimension  of  human 
experience.  At  the  nucleus  of  the  Program  is  a  group  of 
courses  directly  in  the  study  of  religion  which  focus  on  the 
fundamental  problems  and  themes  of  religious  experience. 
This  is  supplemented  by  a  variety  of  departmental  course 
offerings  which  examine  religious  aspects  of  literature,  art, 
history,  or  institutions,  as  treated  by  the  social  sciences  and 
the  humanities.  This  Program  seeks  to  explore  critically  the 
cultural  heritage  of  religious  experience  in  a  fashion  which 
enables  students  to  expand  their  views  of  human  culture 
and  to  find  the  place  of  their  own  history  and  experience 
within  the  framework  of  a  liberal  and  humanistic  education. 


Philosophy: 

1 00  Introduction  to  Philosophy 
1  04  Introduction  to  Logic 
Psychology: 

101  Introduction  to  Psychology 

1 02  Introduction  to  Psychology  Research  and  either 
280  History  of  Psychology  or 

480  Systems  of  Psychology 


The  Concentration  in  the  Study  of  Religion  is  designed  for 
students  who  wish  to  pursue  the  study  of  religion  in  a  more 
systematic  way.  These  students  will  be  assisted  and  advised 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Study  of  Religion  which  supervises 
the  Program.  A  student's  program  of  study  in  the  Concentra- 
tion must  be  coherent,  balanced,  and  varied.  It  must  provide 
for  a  clearly-defined  focus  and  knowledge  of  a  wide  range  of 
religious  phenomena.  Successful  completion  of  the  Concen- 
tration is  formally  acknowledged  on  student's  official 
records. 


In  each  case  of  such  a  major,  the  student  is  required  to  plan 
out  his  program  with  a  team  of  two  advisors,  one  from  each 
department.  This  need  not  be  done  prior  to  taking  any 
courses  in  each  department,  but  should  come  close  to  the 
beginning  of  the  student's  stay  at  UMB.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  some  courses  a  student  may  have  taken  in  each 
department  prior  to  setting  up  such  a  major,  may  not  be 
included  in  courses  that  count  towards  this  major,  if  both 
advisors  feel  that  the  courses  cannot  be  integrated  into  the 
student's  course  of  study. 


Courses  in  the  Study  of  Religion: 

Study  of  Religion  109  —   Introduction  to  Religion:   Symbol,  Mythi.  and  Ritual 

Study  of  Religion  1  22   —   Introduction  to  Religion:    Varieties  of  Religious 

Experience 
Studyof  Religion  133  —   From  Fertility  Cult  to  Ptiilosophy 
Study  of  Religion  231    —   Religions  of  India 
Studyof  Religion  232   —   Religionsoftfie  Far  East 
Study  of  Religion  241    —  Old  Testament,  the  Religion  of  Israel  and  tfie 

Ancient  Near  East 
Study  of  Religion  242   —   New  Testament,  Judaism  and  Hellenistic  Religion 
Studyof  Religion  250  —  Varieties  of  Mysticism 
Study  of  Religion  252  —   Sacred  Histories  and  Mytti 
Studyof  Religion  255  —   Religions  of  the  Oppressed 
Study  of  Religion  264  —   Contemporary  Religious  Thought 
Study  of  Religion  273  —   Problems  in  Religion  and  Ethics 
Study  of  Religion  276  —   Religion  and  Technology 
Study  of  Religion  478  —  Independent  Study 

Courses  ctosely  related  to  the  Study  of  Religion: 
Approaches  to  Religion  through  particular  disciplines: 


I 


Anthropology  267   —   Anthropology  of  Religion 
Philosophy  225  —   Philosophy  of  Religion 
Sociology  333  —  Sociology  of  Religion 

Religion  and  Literature: 

Classics  284   —  Greek  and  Roman  Religion  and  Myth 

English  366   —   Milton 

English  409  —  Jewish  American  Literature 

German  244   —  Germanic  Mythology 

German  270  —   Holocaust  Literature 

Humanities  260  —  Visionary  and  Prophetic  Modes  in  Literature 

Humanities  343  —   Mythology  and  Literature 

Humanities  345  —   Fantasy  and  Utopia 

Italian  279  —  Dante's  Divine  Comedy 
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Teacher  Certification  Program 

Students  seeking  careers  in  education  may  avail  ttiemselves 
of  ttie  services  of  the  Teacher  Certification  Program.  The 
staff  provides  information  and  counseling  to  all  students 
preparing  for  teaching  careers.  In  addition,  the  program 
enables  highly  qualified  students  to  satisfy  Massachusetts 
requirements  for  Teacher  Certification.  Since 
UMass/Boston  offers  no  major  in  Education,  a  teaching 
candidate  pursues  the  University's  normal  degree  and  major 
sequences.  At  the  same  time,  by  judicious  choice  of  elec- 
tives  from  among  those  offered  by  several  departments,  one 
may  acquire  credits  in  courses  approved  for  certification. 
The  program  culminates  in  the  senior  year  w/hen,  under  the 
direction  of  the  faculty  of  the  major  department,  the  student 
enters  student  teaching  and  participates  concurrently  in  a 
Curriculum  and  Methods  Seminar. 

Specific  information  concerning  certification  requirements 
and  approved  courses  is  available  in  the  Teacher  Certifica- 
tion Program  Office. 

Elementary  Education  (Prerequisite:  Admission  to  TCP) 
Grades  K-6 

TCH  CER  589:    Issues  in  Elementary  School  Curriculum 
TCH  CER  590:    Curriculum,  Methods,  Student  Teaching  in 
Elementary  Schools 

Spec/a/  Subject  Teacher  (Prerequisite:  Admission  to  TCP) 

Grades  K-1  2 

Music  586:   Curriculum,  Methods,  Student  Teaching  of 

Music  in  the  Schools 
Theatre  Arts  586:    Curriculum,  Methods,  Student  Teaching 
of  Theatre  Arts  in  the  Schools 


Physical  Science  586:    Curriculum,  Methods,  Student 
Teaching  of  Physical  Science  in 
Secondary  Schools 
Social  Science  586:    Curriculum,  Methods,  Student  Teach- 
ing of  Social  Science  in  Secondary 
Schools 
Spanish  586:    Curriculum,  Methods,  Student  Teaching  of 
Spanish  in  Secondary  Schools 

Students  in  departments  not  listed  should  consult  with  their 
departments  to  determine  w/hether  such  courses  are 
offered.  Not  every  course  is  offered  every  semester  of  every 
year;  students  should  consult  with  their  departments  regard- 
ing departmental  offerings. 


Library  Courses 

(Prerequisites:  Junior  Standing  or  Permission  of  Instructor) 

in  cooperation  with  the  Boston  Public  Schools  Library  Pro- 
gram, the  University  offers  two  courses  through  the  Teacher 
Certification  Program  that  may  be  of  general  and  specific 
interest  to  prospective  teachers.  Admission  to  TCP  is  not  a 
prerequisite. 

TCH  CER  211:  The  Library  and  the  City  Child 
TCH  CER  21  2:  Books  and  the  City  Child 


Secondary  School  Teacher  (Prerequisite:  Admission  to 

TCP) 

Grades  7-1  2 

Biology  586:    Curriculum,  Methods,  Student  Teaching  of 

Biology  in  Secondary  Schools 
Chemistry  586:   Curriculum,  Methods,  Student  Teaching  of 

Chemistry  in  Secondary  Schools 
Classics  586:    Curriculum,  Methods,  Student  Teaching  of 

Latin  in  Secondary  Schools 
English  586:    Curriculum,  Methods,  Student  Teaching  of 

English  in  Secondary  Schools 
French  586:   Curriculum,  Methods,  Student  Teaching  of 

French  in  Secondary  Schools 
Italian  586:    Curriculum,  Methods,  Student  Teaching  of  Ital- 
ian in  Secondary  Schools 
Mathematics  586:    Curriculum,  Methods,  Student  Teaching 
of  Mathematics  in  Secondary  Schools 
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The  Program  in  Translation 

The  Program  in  Translation  will  give  students  two  different 
routes  to  gain  a  foundation  in  the  skill  of  foreign  language 
translation: 

The  Concentration  in  Translation:  Students  can  follow  a 
20-hour  concentration  sequence  in  the  translation  of  a  for- 
eign language  while  pursuing  a  traditional  major  such  as 
political  science,  physics  or  a  standard  foreign  language 
major.  Their  degree  will  show  that  not  only  do  they  have 
expertise  in  their  major  field  but  also  can  function  as  transla- 
tors of  information  into  and  out  of  a  second  language, 
attested  in  a  Certificate  in  Translation. 

Trans/at/on  Opt/on  for  Foreign  Language  Majors;  One  option 
for  students  wishing  to  major  in  a  foreign  language  is  to  pur- 
sue a  self-contained  50-hour  sequence  of  courses  focused 
on  translation,  an  alternative  to  the  standard  foreign  lan- 
guage curriculum.  Students  receive  an  Advanced  Certificate 
in  Translation. 

The  Translation  Program  is  currently  being  developed  in 
French  and  German;  plans  call  for  the  gradual  addition  of 
other  languages.  Students  should  consult  foreign  language 
departments'  offerings  in  this  catalogue  for  information 
about  the  specific  courses  presently  available.  Students  are 
also  encouraged  to  contact  the  Director  of  the  Program. 


Passage  of  a  proficiency  examination  in  the  student's  sec- 
ond language.  Continuance  in  the  program  after  the  sopho- 
more year  is  contingent  upon  this  examination.  Examination 
is  set  at  the  intermediate  level  of  competence  within  the  col- 
lege level  intensive  language  study  program.  The  attainment 
of  proficiency  in  the  second  or  "target  "  language  is  the  stu- 
dent's responsibility,  and  a  working  proficiency  is  required 
at  the  start  of  the  junior  year.  Students  are  encouraged  to 
attain  the  proficiency  level  by  studying  in  a  total  immersion 
language  program,  either  in  the  University,  where  available, 
or  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  or  abroad. 

Requ/rements:  The  Concentration  and  the  foreign  language 
Translation  Option  have  five  requirements  in  common: 

1 .  A  two  term  sequence  of  courses  in  the  student's  second 
language  on  "translation  and  style",  in  the  context  of  an 
advanced  collegiate  level  of  language  study,  an  intensive 
study  of  grammar  of  stylistics  and  composition,  focused 
on  problems  of  idiomatic  translation  in  English  and  their 
second  language.  (Offered  by  the  foreign  language 
departments). 

2.  A  two  term  sequence  of  courses  in  the  second  language 
"advanced  translation  "  which  will  develop  further  and  in 
depth  the  skill  of  written  translation.  (Offered  by  the  for- 
eign language  departments). 


The  purpose  of  this  Program  is  to  give  students  an  ancillary 
skill  to  their  basic  education  as  a  career  option.  In  the 
greater  Boston  area  alone  there  is  need  for  translators' 
skills  in  fields  ranging  from  public  service  to  business  and 
diplomacy.  In  the  medical  fields,  for  example,  translators  are 
needed  to  serve  the  multi-lingual  clientele  of  the  city's  hos- 
pitals and  clinics;  public  institutions  are  presently  not 
equipped  to  serve  non-English  speakers. 


3.  One  higher  level  course  in  English  grammar  and  its  appli- 
cation to  writing. 

4.  One  course  in  the  culture  and  civilization  of  the  student's 
second  language  (Offered  by  the  foreign  language 
departments). 

5.  A  comprehensive  final  examination  in  translation. 


Prerequ/sifes:  Both  the  Concentration  and  Translation 
Option  for  foreign  language  majors  have  the  same  condi- 
tions for  entrance; 

Passage  of  an  examination  which  tests  the  student's  ability 
to  read  and  write  English  or  the  student's  native  language. 


The  Translation  Option  for  foreign  language  majors  has 
three  additional  requirements; 

6.    A  course  in  lexicology,  the  origins  and  meanings  of 
words. 


Completion  of  a  two  term  sequence  of  courses  in  the  stu- 
dent's second  language,   "intermediate  language  for  read- 
ing" (offered  by  the  foreign  language  departments). 


Departmental  Courses  and  Requirements 
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7.  Three  courses  complementing  the  basic  curriculum.  This 
requirement  may  be  met  in  various  ways,  subject  to 
approval  by  the  Advisor.  For  example,  courses  can 
include: 

— the  history  of  the  student's  second  language 

— the  sound  system  of  the  student's  second  language 

— the  dialects  of  the  student's  second  language 

— International  Economics 

— International  Law  and  Organization 

— two  terms  of  a  third  language 

8.  A  coherent  six  course  sequence  in  the  student's  second 
language  or  related  fields  to  complement  their  basic 
translation  skills,  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  direc- 
tor of  the  program  and  its  advisory  board. 

Internship:  An  optional  summer  or  full-year  internship 
may  be  available  to  students  who  wish  job  experience  in 
translation. 


Anthropology  —  T.  Sieber,  A.  Harwood 

An  209   Urban  Anthropology 

An  258   Anthropology  and  Social  Issues 

Art — F.  Fergusson 

Art  480    Seminar  in  1  9th  and  20th  Century  Urbanism 

Economics  —  H.  Updike 

Ec  1  55  Statistics 

Ec213  Urban  Economics 

Ec214  Research  in  Urban  Problems 

Ec  243  Political  Economy  of  the  Black  Ghetto 

Ec  31  8  Economics  of  State  and  Local  Governments 

History — T.  Brown,  P.  Gagnon,  R.  Prouty 

Hi  276  United  States  in  the  20th  Century  I 

Hi  277  United  States  in  the  20th  Century  II 

Hi  323  History  of  Boston 

Hi  325  American  Social  History,  1  865  —  Present 

Hi  398  Topics  in  Boston  History 

Hi  481  Boston's  Immigrants 


Urban  Studies  Concentration 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Science  offers  an  interdisciplinary 
program  in  Urban  Studies  administered  by  the  following 
departments:  Anthropology,  Art,  Economics,  History,  Politi- 
cal Science,  Psychology  and  Sociology. 

To  graduate  with  an  Urban  Studies  Concentration,  the  stu- 
dent, in  conjunction  with  the  requirements  of  a  departmental 
major,  takes  at  least  seven  courses  from  the  list  below  (no 
more  than  three  from  any  single  department).  These 
courses,  mainly  or  wholly  addressed  to  urban  issues,  allow 
students  to  explore  the  historical  and  contemporary  prob- 
lems of  the  city  and  city-dwellers  as  perceived  by  the  var- 
ious disciplines.  The  cooperating  departments  will  offer  an 
interdisciplinary  seminar  each  spring  beginning  in  1  978. 
Students  will  be  required  to  take  one  seminar.  Since  not  all 
courses  are  offered  each  year,  students  should  check  with 
the  departments  involved.  For  further  information,  contact 
the  coordinator. 


Political  Science  —  D.  Paul,  J.  Spence 

Po241    Metropolitan  Politics 

Po  242    Problems  in  Urban  Politics 

Psychology — H.  Ramseur 

Ps231    Environmental  Psychology 
Ps232   Community  Psychology 

Sociology — H.  Brill,  S.  Nikkei 

So  221  Urban  Community 

So  222  Community  Organization 

So  252  Race  and  Ethnic  Relations 

So  327  Stratification 
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Women's  Studies  Concentration 

Women's  Studies  at  UMass/Boston  has  grown  from  a  small 
offering  of  departmental  courses  to  an  interdisciplinary  con- 
centration with  more  than  30  courses,  including  its  own 
WOST  courses  taught  by  its  own  staff  of  two  faculty  mem- 
bers, Ann  Froines,  Director,  and  Jean  Humez,  Assistant 
Professor. 


Courses  in  Women'  Studies 

WOST  1 00  Women  and  Society:  Introduction  to  Women's  Studies 

WOST  200  20th  Century  Women  Writers  (subject  to  University  approval) 

WOST  300  Feminist  Thougtnt 

WOST  350  Women  and  imperialism  (subject  to  University  approval) 

WOST  400  Research  Methods  in  Women's  Studies 

WOST  479  Independent  study 

WOST  480  Special  Topics 


The  strong  interest  in  Women's  Studies  at  UMB  is  based  on 
the  commitment  of  women  students,  faculty  and  staff  to 
deepen  the  analysis  of  the  situation  of  women  in  our  society. 

The  objectives  of  the  program  are  to  fill  out  the  social  pic- 
ture of  humanity  and  to  question  and  change  the  present 
social  organization  based  on  the  oppression  of  women.  To 
this  end  the  Women's  Studies  Concentration  encourages 
the  development  of  new  departmental  and  interdisciplinary 
courses  and  attempts  to  incorporate  new  perspectives  into 
existing  courses. 

Women's  Studies  invites  participation  of  students  in  plan- 
ning and  evaluation  of  curriculum  and  in  planning  all  special 
activities:  speakers,  conferences,  films  and  other  cultural 
presentations. 

Courses  are  open  to  all  students.  A  concentration,  like  a 
minor,  is  in  addition  to  a  major  field,  and  will  be  recorded  on 
the  student's  transcript.  N/lost  courses  meet  the  require- 
ments not  only  of  the  concentration  but  also  major  and  core 
curriculum  requirements. 

Seven  courses  or  21  credits  are  needed  to  complete  the 
concentration.  Concentrators  are  required  to  take  the  intro- 
ductory course  (or  its  equivalent)  and  ought  to  take  at  least 
one  other  interdisciplinary  Women's  Studies  course  (listed 
as  WOST).  At  least  one  course  must  be  taken  in  each  of  two 
divisions:  the  Humanities  and  the  Social  Sciences. 

About  one  halt  of  the  courses  listed  below  are  offered  each 
semester.  Independent  study  and  seminars  in  advanced 
special  topics  are  available  for  students  who  wish  to  do  a 
directed  in-depth  study  or  research  project. 


Departmental  Courses  in  the  Women's  Studies 
Concentration 

ANTH  355  Sex  Roles  and  Relationships 

ECON292  Women  s  Work 

ECON  295  Sex-Segregated  Labor  Markets 

ENG  205  Women  and  Men  in  1 9th  Century  Literature 

ENG389  Black  Women  Writers 

ENG  440  Contemporary  Women  Poets 

ENG  482  Mythof  the  Pioneer  Woman 

FREN  271  The  Feminine  Presence  in  French  Literature  (in  trans.) 

GERM  275  Women  and  Men  in  German  Literature  (in  trans.) 

HIST  307  Women  in  European  History  from  1  700 

HIST  361  History  of  Working  Class  Women 

HIST  362  History  of  Feminism 

HIST  364  History  of  Feminist  Thought 

HIST  481  Women  in  Religious  Movements 

HUM  373  Women  and  the  Feminine  Myth 

HUM  382  Homosexuality  in  Literature 

HUM  383  Imagesof  Women  in  Literature 

INTRD103  Lavtf  and  Single  Parent 

LAWJUS  1  03Q  Women  in  Prison 

PHIL  287  Equality 

PHIL  289  Marxist  Philosophy  (and  the  family) 

PHIL  481  Philosophical  Issues  of  Feminism 

PSYCH  263  Psychology  and  Women 

SOCIO  382  Social  Psychology  of  Sex  Roles 

SOCIO  451  Field  Methods 

SOCIO  475  Socialization 

SOCIO  485  Single  Parent  Family 

THRART  240  Women  in  Theatre 


Students  and  faculty,  as  well  as  members  of  the  Women's 
Studies  Board  serve  as  advisors  and  will  assist  concentra- 
tors in  planning  a  program  in  Women's  Studies  to  fit  their 
areas  of  interest  and  need.  Students  are  welcome  to  come 
by  the  Women's  Studies  office  for  more  information. 
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American  Civilization 


Anthropology 


Am  Civ  300  Junior  Colloquium  in  American 
Civilization 

An  introduction  to  interdisciplinary  American 
studies  through  a  specific  topic  in  local,  regional, 
or  national  American  culture  and  society. 
3LectHrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Am  Civ  301    Junior  Colloquium  in  American 
Civilization 

An  introduction  to  a  method  or  theory  of  interdis- 
ciplinary American  studies  through  a  specific 
topic  in  local,  regional,  or  national  American  cul- 
ture and  society. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Am  Civ  501    History  and  Culture  of  Nantucket 
Island 

An  introductory,  interdisciplinary  seminar  sur- 
veying the  social,  political,  cultural  and  commer- 
cial history  of  Nantucket  island,  from  Its  earliest 
settlements  to  the  present  day. 
Prerequisite:  Admission  to  Nantucl^et  program. 
6LectHrs/Wkfor6Weei<s  3  credits 

Mr.  Stackpole 

Am  Civ  502   Natural  Environments  of 
Nantucket  Island 

Introduction  to  the  unique  natural  history  of  Nan- 
tucket and  to  general  ecological  principles, 
emphasizing  the  relationship  of  human  history  to 
island  ecology  and  the  variety  of  biotic  habitats. 
Field  trips  required. 

Prerequisite:  Admission  to  Nantucket  program. 
3  Lect  Hrs.  3-4  Field  Hrs/Week  for  6  Weeks 

3  Credits 
Mr,  Tiffney 

Am  Civ  51 0  Methods  of  Interdisciplinary 
Research  on  Nantucket  Island 

Introduction  to  research  and  methods  for  mter- 
disciplinary  inquiry  on  Nantucket,  utilizing  pri- 
mary source  materials  and  cultural  artifacts 
UMB  and  on-island  scholars  will  participate  in 
the  seminar  to  discuss  their  research  and  that  of 
others.  Weekly  conferences  w/ith  program  direc- 
tor and  field  trips  to  Nantucket  Research  Center 
required- 
Prerequisite:  Admission  to  Nantucket  program, 
1  Lect  Hr.  3  Disc  Hrs  3  credits 

Staff 


Am  Civ  520  Independent  Study  and  Research 
on  Nantucket  Island 

Prerequisite:  Admission  to  Nantucket  program. 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 

Am  Civ  521    Nantucket  Research  Project 

An  intensive  program  of  independent  study  of  an 
appropriate  Nantucket  subject,  utilizing  island 
research  resources  and  planned  with  a  faculty 
advisor  who  will  provide  necessary  counsel  and 
guidance-  Must  conform  to  relevant  departmental 
guidelines  and  standards.  Periodic  conference 
with  program  director  and  consultation  with  fac- 
ulty advisor  required. 

Prerequisite:  Admission  to  Nantucket  program. 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 


Frederick  C.  Gamst,  Professor,  Chair- 
person; Professor  Davicj  Lanidy;  Asso- 
ciate Professors  Barbara  Ayres,  Alan 
Harwood;  Assistant  Professors  Stuart 
F.  Berde,  Naomi  Bishop,  Golamreza 
Fazel,  Michael  F.  Gibbons,  Jr.,  Law- 
rence S.  Greene,  Barbara  E.  Luedtke, 
Charles  M.  Nelson,  R.  Timothy  Sieber; 
Instructors  Lucille  N.  Kaplan,  Gerald 
Murray,  Michiko  Takaki. 

All  majors  are  required  to  take 
Anthropology  1 01 ,  Introductory 
Anthropology.  This  is  a  prerequisite 
for  most  advanced  Anthropology 
courses  and  ordinarily  should  be 
taken  during  the  Freshman  or  Sopho- 
more year. 

In  addition  to  Anthropology  1 01 ,  stu- 
dents are  required  to  take  a  number  of 
core  courses  to  be  distributed  among 
the  four  subdisciplines  of  Anthropol- 
ogy as  follows: 

Courses  in  culture  types  include: 
AN206,  Hunter-Gatherer  Cultures; 
AN207,  Peasants;  AN209,  Urban 
Anthropology;  AN262,  Pastoral 
Nomadism. 

Topical  courses  include:  AN254,  Psy- 
chological Anthropology;  AN255,  The 
Anthropology  of  Education;  AN257, 
Medical  Anthropology;  AN258, 
Anthropology  and  Social  Issues; 
AN263,  Cultural  Ecology,  AN355,  Sex 
Roles  and  Relationships. 
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a.  Social  and  Cultural  Anthropology 
—  All  Students  are  required  to 
take  e/ther  Anttiro.  250,  Social 
Organization,  or  Anthro.  251 , 
Comparative  Ethnology. 

b.  Students  are  required  to  take  at 
least  one  of  the  following  courses 
from  two  of  the  remaining  three 
subfields  of  Anthropology: 

1 .  Linguistics:  either  Anthro.  281 , 
The  Structure  of  Human  Lan- 
guage, or  Anthro.  285,  Lan- 
guage and  Culture 

2.  Biological  Anthro:  e/ther 
Anthro.  210,  Biosocial  Bases  of 
Human  Behavior,  or  Anthro. 

21 1 ,  Human  Origins 

3.  Archeology:  Anthro.  241 , 
Archeological  Method  and 
Theory,  or  Anthro.  233,  New 
World  Prehistory,  or  Anthro. 
234,  Old  World  Prehistory. 

These  courses  are  designed  to  intro- 
duce the  student  to  basic  concepts  in 
the  subdisciplines  and  should  ordinar- 
ily be  taken  after  Anthro.  1 01  and 
before  more  advanced  courses  in  the 
particular  subdiscipline. 

Students  are  required  to  take  a  mini- 
mum of  three  advanced  courses  in 
one  of  the  subfields  and  a  minimum  of 
two  courses  in  one  other,  e.g.,  three 
courses  in  social  and  cultural  anthro., 
two  in  biological;  or  three  in  archeol- 
ogy and  two  in  biological,  etc.  The 
courses  listed  under  2.  above,  count 
toward  this  requirement. 

For  purposes  of  meeting  these  distri- 
bution requirements,  courses  are 
classified  as  follows: 

A.    Courses  in  Social  and  Cultural 
Anthropology: 

Courses  in  social  institutions 
include:  AN250,  Elements  of 
Social  Organization;  AN251 ,  Com- 
parative Ethnology;  AN261 ,  Eco- 
nomic Systems  of  Non-Industrial- 
ized Societies;  AN264,  Power  and 
Conflict  in  Non-Western  Societies; 
AN267,  Anthropology  of  Religion; 
AN350,  Kinship. 


Area  courses  -  Courses  which 
describe  the  peoples  and  cultures 
of  a  particular  geographical  region 
or  area;  AN270,  Peoples  and  Cul- 
tures of  Mesoamerica;  AN271 , 
Indians  of  North  America;  AN272, 
Cultures  of  Oceania;  AN273,  Peo- 
ples and  Cultures  of  Africa; 
AN274,  Afro-American  Ethnology; 
AN275,  Peoples  and  Cultures  of 
East  Asia;  AN278,  Communities 
and  Subcultures  of  the  U.S.A.; 
AN279,  Peoples  and  Cultures  of 
the  Middle  East. 

Courses  in  Theory  and  method  includ- 
ing: AN381 ,  Methods  of  Cross  Cul- 
tural Research,  AN383,  Anthropologi- 
cal Theory. 

B.  Linguistic  anthropology  courses 
include:  AN281 ,  The  Structure  of 
Human  Language;  AN285,  Lan- 
guage and  Culture. 

C.  Biological  anthropology  courses 
include:  AN21 0,  Biosocial  Basis  of 
Human  Behavior;  AN21 1 ,  Human 
Origins;  AN21 4,  Primate  Behavior; 
AN31 1 ,  Primate  Anatomy;  AN360, 
Primate  Socialization. 

D.  Archeology  courses  include: 
AN232,  The  Prehistory  of  Eastern 
North  America;  AN233,  New 
World  Prehistory;  AN234,  Old 
World  Prehistory;  AN235,  African 
Pre  and  Protohistory;  AN237,  Pre- 
historic Agriculture;  AN241 , 
Archeological  Method  and  Theory; 
AN485,  Field  Seminar  in  Archeol- 
ogy. 

No  more  than  two  area  courses  (see 
3A2  above)  may  be  counted  toward 
the  major. 


Anth  101    Introduction  to  Anthropology 

A  survey  of  anthropology  and  its  various  sub-dis- 
ciplines -  physical  anthropology,  archaeology, 
linguistics,  and  cultural  anthropology.  This 
course  emphasizes  human  biological  and  cul- 
tural evolution,  the  relationship  between  lan- 
guage and  culture,  and  the  variety  and  diversity 
of  human  cultural  adaptions  presented  through 
readings  and  films  on  selected  hunter-gatherer, 
horticultural  and  agricultual  societies.  Course 
emphases  may  vary  according  to  the  special 
interests  of  the  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Anth  206  Hunter-Gatherer  Cultures 

Study  of  the  hunter-gatherer  form  of  human 
adaption.  Ethnographic  data  from  hunter-gath- 
erer cultures  will  be  examined,  and  models 
derived  from  this  data  will  be  applied  to  the 
archaeological  evidence  for  prehistoric  hunter- 
gatherers 

Prerequisite;  Intro  Anthropology  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Luedtke 

Anth  207  Peasant  Society 

Anthropological  approches  to  the  origins  and 
contemporary  lifeways  of  peasant  sectors  of 
stratified  societies  in  different  world  regions  and 
at  different  historical  periods.  Analysis  will  move 
from  ethnographic  studies  of  particular  peasant 
communities  to  their  relationship  with  external 
political  and  economic  forces,  and  to  a  consider- 
ation of  the  spectrum  of  competing  ideological 
approaches  to  technological  and  social  change. 
In  a  given  semester  the  course  may  focus  upon 
the  peasants  of  a  particular  world  region,  such 
as  Latin  America- 
Prerequisite:  Anthropology  1 01  or  permission  of 
the  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms  Kaplan,  Mr  Murray 

Anth  209   Urban  Anthropology 

A  comparative  study  of  the  form  and  quality  of 

urban  life  in  selected  western  and  non-western 

cultures 

Prerequisite:  Intro  Anthropology  or  permission  of 

instructor, 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  credits 

Mr.  Harwood,  Mr.  Sieber 

Anth  210   Biosocial  Basis  of  Human  Behavior 

The  biological  basis  of  human  behavior  -  evolu- 
tionary principles,  studies  of  animal  behavior, 
primate  studies,  genetic  variability  in  human  pop- 
ulations today,  evaluation  of  current  theories  of 
man's  biological  nature  and  heritage. 
Prerequisite:  Intro  Anthropology  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Bishop 
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Anth211    Human  Origins 

An  introduction  to  tiie  study  of  man's  biological 
origins  wltti  emptiasis  on  tlie  fossil  record,  pri- 
mate analogues  of  tiuman  behavior,  and  ttie  vari- 
ety and  diversity  of  modern  man  including  tiie 
adaptive  significance  of  tfiis  variation. 
Prerequisite:  Intro  Antfi  or  Anffi  1 09  or  permis- 
sion of  Instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr  Gibbons 

Anth214  Primate  Behavior 

A  broadly  based  survey  of  noniiuman  primates 
as  found  In  tfieir  natural  tiabitats  with  emphasis 
on  the  significance  of  these  studies  as  compara- 
tive evidence  in  the  formulation  of  a  general 
theory  of  the  origins  of  human  behavior. 
Prerequisite:  Intro  Anthropology  or  Anthropology 
1 09  or  permission  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ivls.  Bishop,  Mr.  Gibbons 

Anth  231    Mesoamerican  Prehistory  and 
Ethnohistory 

Mesoamerican  prehistory  from  formative  to  post- 
classic  times,  the  Spanish  conquest  and  subse- 
quent acculturation  among  Indians,  Europeans 
and  Africans.  The  natural,  cultural  and  linguistic 
areas  will  be  introduced.  Designed  to  comple- 
ment Anthropology  270,  Peoples  and  Culture  of 
Mesoamerica. 

Prerequisite:  Intro  Anthropology  or  permission  of 
Instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms  Kaplan 

Anth  232   The  Prehistory  of  Eastern  North 
America 

This  course  concentrates  on  the  archeology  of 
the  area,  but  Includes  a  discussion  of  the  historic 
Indians.  It  will  also  be  concerned  with  environ- 
mental differences  and  their  effects  on  native 
cultures. 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  1  01  or  permission  of 
Instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Luedtke 

Anth  233  New  World  Prehistory 

A  broadly  based  survey  of  prehistoric  societies  In 
North  and  South  America  from  the  peopling  of 
the  New  World  to  the  period  of  Initial  European 
contact,  including  the  application  of  archaeologi- 
cal materials  to  the  reconstruction  of  culture  his- 
tory and  the  Interpretation  of  contemporary  prob- 
lems In  American  Indian  societies. 
Prerequisite:  Intro  Anthropology  or  permission  of 
Instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Luedtke 


Anth  234   Old  World  Prehistory 

A  consideration  of  the  prehistory  of  Africa, 
Europe,  Asia  and  Australia,  from  the  origins  of 
mans  cultural  adaptation  to  the  agricultural  rev- 
olution. 

Prerequisite:  Intro  Anthropology  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Nelson 

Anth  235   African  Pre  and  Protohistory 

The  archeological  record  of  Africa  from  the  earli- 
est human  technologies,  more  than  two  million 
years  ago,  to  the  colonial  period.  Geographic 
focus  on  sub-Saharan  Africa  and  Ethiopia.  Equal 
attention  given  to  early  prehistory,  the  Iron  Age, 
and  the  protohistoric  emergence  of  African 
States. 

Prerequisite:  Intro  Anthro  or  African  History  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Archeological  meth- 
ods and  theory  recommended  for  majors. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Nelson 

Anth  237   Prehistoric  Agriculture 

This  course  examines  the  origins  and  conse- 
quences of  the  agricultural  revolution  in  both  the 
Old  World  and  the  New  World. 
Prerequisite:  Intro  Anthropology  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Nelson 

Anth  241    Archaeological  Method  and  Theory 
with  Laboratory 

An  introduction  to  the  theory  and  application  of 
archaeological  methods.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  ways  In  which  archaeologists  view  prehistory 
and  the  techniques  by  which  data  are  gathered. 
Interpreted  and  integrated  to  complete  a  coher- 
ent picture  of  prehistoric  events.  The  lab  focuses 
on  practical  skills  and  methods  archaeologists 
commonly  employ  in  the  field  and  laboratory 
Prerequisite:  Intro  Anthropology  or  Intro  Earth 
Science  or  permission  of  the  Instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ms.  Luedtke,  Mr.  Nelson 

Anth  250  Elements  of  Social  Organization 

Basic  concepts  and  ethnographic  data  on  the 
social  organization  of  non-western  societies  will 
be  introduced  and  used  to  explore  major  con- 
temporary theories  of  social  structure- 
Prerequisite:  Intro  Anthropology  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Berde,  Mr.  Harwood,  Ms.  Ayres 

Anth  251    Comparative  Ethnology 

A  systematic  comparative  approach  to  descrip- 
tion and  analysis  of  culture  types  and  culture 
areas.  Intensive  comparative  analysis  of  repre- 
sentative cultures  and  social  structures  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  theories  of  ecological  adaption 
and  sociocultural  evolution. 
Prerequisite:  Intro  Anthropology  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Ayres,  Mr.  Gamst 


Anth  254   Psychological  Anthropology 

A  consideration  of  interrelationships  between 
personality  and  culture.  The  effects  of  culturally 
patterned  experience  on  personality  formation. 
The  role  of  psychological  processes  as  determi- 
nants of  culture. 

Prerequisite:  Intro  Anthropology  or  permission  of 
Instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Ayres,  Mr.  Landy 

Anth  255  The  Anthropology  of  Education 

Anthropology's  cross-cultural,  holistic,  and  evo- 
lutionary perspectives  are  brought  to  bear  on  the 
study  of  educational  practices  and  institutions  In 
a  variety  of  sociocultural  settings  —  traditional, 
modernizing,  and  complex.  Including  the  urban 
USA.  Although  account  Is  taken  of  other  stages 
in  the  individual  life  cycle,  the  primary  concern  is 
with  cultural  transmission  and  schools  of 
modernizing  and  complex  societies. 
Prerequisite:  Anthropology  1 01  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Sieber 

Anth  257   Medical  Anthropology 

Man's  ecological  adaptions  to  disease  and  ill- 
ness In  prehistorical,  historical,  and  transcultural 
perspective  Medical  systems  considered  as  cul- 
tural and  social  systems  related  intimately  to 
social  structure,  religion,  economics,  distribution 
of  power  and  other  aspects  of  a  society's  life- 
ways. 

Prerequisite:  Intro  Anthropology  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Harwood,  Mr.  Landy 

Anth  258   Anthropology  and  Social  Issues 

Examines  a  number  of  modern  social  Issues, 
Including  —  racial-prejudice  and  conflict,  the 
place  of  ethnic  minorities  in  modern  industrial 
society,  poverty,  education,  violence,  behavioral 
deviance,  environmental  pollution  and  degrada- 
tion, and  colonialism.  Anthropological  and  other 
behavioral  science  studies  are  brought  to  bear 
upon  these  problems  as  social  issues  and  as 
ethical  Issues  for  anthropologists  and  others. 
Prerequisite:  Intro  Anthropology  or  permission  of 
Instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr,  Landy 

Anth  261    Economic  Systems  of  Non- 
Industrialized  Societies 

The  study  of  pre-mdustrial  and  peasant-non- 
monetlzed,  non-western  economic  systems.  The 
relationships  between  economy  and  sociocul- 
tural systems. 

Prerequisite:  Intro  Anthropology  or  permission  of 
Instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Berde,  Mr.  Fazel 
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Anth  262   Pastoral  Nomadism 

A  comparative  study  of  the  social,  economic  and 
political  organization  of  nomadic  pastoral  peo- 
ples of  the  Middle  East,  Central  Asia  and  North 
Africa.  Of  special  concern  are  —  A.   The  organi- 
zational adaptions  of  nomads  to  various  ecologi- 
cal systems,  and,   B.   The  processes  of  socio- 
cultural  change  including  settlement,  de-tribali- 
zation  and  modernization. 

Prerequisite;  Intro  Anthropology  and  permission 
of  instructor. 

3LectHrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Fazel 

Anth  263  Cultural  Ecology 

The  interrelationships  among  human  popula- 
tions, human  institutions,  and  their  physical 
environment. 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  1 01  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Fazel 

Anth  264  Power  and  Conflict  in  Non-Western 
Societies 

A  comparative  approach  to  pre-mdustrial  and 

non-western  political  organization  considered  as 

parts  of  sociocultural  systems.  Emphases 

include  political  activity,  competition  for  power 

and  authority,  leadership,  decision  making,  types 

of  political  system,  dynamics  of  change,  archaic 

rebellions,  etc. 

Prerequisite:  Intro  Anthropology  or  permission  of 

instructor 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Berde,  Mr.  Fazel 

Anth  267  Anthropology  of  Religion 

A  comparative  study  of  religion,  mcluding  belief 

systems,  ritual  and  myth 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  1 01  or  permission  of 

instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Harwood 

Anth  270  Peoples  and  Cultures  of 
Mesoamerica 

Survey  of  mesoamerican  ethnology  including  an 
introduction  to  cultural  and  linguistic  regions  by 
the  use  of  comparative  ethnographic  materials. 
Acculturation  during  the  colonial  period  among 
indigenous  and  Spanish  speaking  populations 
and  social  change  among  rural  and  urban  sec- 
tors in  the  contemporary  period  will  be 
emphasized. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Kaplan 

Anth  271    Indiansof  North  America 

An  introductory  survey  of  North  American  Indian 
societies  and  culture.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
the  descriptive  comparison  of  selected  Indian 
societies  through  the  study  of  North  American 
culture  areas,  levels  of  socio-cultural  integration, 
places  of  Indian  history,  and  contact  with  Euro- 
American  culture. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Berde 


Anth  272  Cultures  of  Oceania 

A  broadly  based  survey  of  the  history,  ethnogra- 
phy, and  modernization  of  Oceania,  including 
Micronesia,  Polynesia,  Melanesia,  and  Australia 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Berde 

Anth  273  Peoples  and  Cultures  of  Africa 

In-depth  study  of  selected  African  societies, 
examining  traditional  institutions,  the  colonial 
situation,  and  modernization. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Harwood,  Mr.  Gamst 

Anth  274  Afro-American  Ethnology 

This  course  surveys  and  documents  the  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  Latin  American  and  Carib- 
bean cultures  made  by  African-derived  popula- 
tions in  the  New  World,  utilizmg  ethnographic 
and  historic  sources.  Theoretical  approaches 
used  in  Afro-American  ethnology  will  be  critically 
examined.  Cultural  diversity  and  unity  among 
Afro-American  populations  in  a  variety  of  Creole 
and  other  cultures  will  be  examined. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Kaplan 

Anth  278  Communities  and  Subcultures  of 
USA 

Prerequisite:  Intro  Anthropology  or  permission  of 

instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Sieber 

Anth  279  Peoples  and  Cultures  of  The  Middle 
East 

Survey  of  Middle  Eastern  ethnology.  An  anthro- 
pological approach  to  the  contemporary  Middle 
East,  with  special  emphasis  upon  nomadic  and 
peasant  populations. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Fazel 

Anth  280  Special  Topics 

Study  of  special  topics,  varying  according  to 

instructor. 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  1 01  or  permission  of 

instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Anth  281    Structure  of  Human  Language 

Concepts  and  methods  for  analyzing  the  struc- 
tures and  rules  by  means  of  which  speakers  of 
any  language  unconsciously  pattern  their  speech 
behavior.  Strategies  for  identifying  phonological, 
morphological,  and  syntactic  structures  will  be 
presented,  as  well  as  a  theoretical  perspective 
for  assessing  contemporary  trends  in  generative 
linguistics  and  ethnoscience. 
Prerequisite:  Intro  Anthropology  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Murray 


Anth  285  Language  and  Culture 

An  examination  of  the  relationships  between  lan- 
guage and  culture,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
relevance  of  linguistic  analysis  and  the  study  of 
speech  as  social  behavior  to  problems  of 
Anthropology. 

Prerequisite:  Intro  Anthropology  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Takaki 

Anth  311    Primate  Anatomy 

Comparative  anatomy  of  the  primates  with 
emphasis  on  dissection  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
functional,  i.e.  biochemical,  interrelationships  of 
primate  musculo-skeletal  systems.  This 
comparative  evidence  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
interpreting  the  fossil  record  of  man. 
Prerequisite:  Primate  evolution  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Gibbons 

Anth  350  Kinship 

Basic  concepts  and  ethnographic  data  on  kin- 
ship in  western  and  non-western  societies  will  be 
introduced  and  used  to  highlight  major  contem- 
porary approaches  to  the  study  of  social 
structure. 

Prerequisite:  Intro  Anthropology  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Harwood,  Ms.  Takaki 

Anth  355  Sex  Roles  and  Relationships 

Cross-cultural  variation  in  economic,  political, 
and  parental  roles  of  women  and  men  in  preliter- 
ate  and  non-western  societies  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  causes  and  consequences  of  this 
variation. 

Prerequisite:  Intro  Anthropology  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Ayres 

Anth  360  Primate  Socialization 

The  relations  between  non-human  primate 
infants  and  other  troop  members  will  be  exam- 
ined. The  focus  will  be  on  how  special  experi- 
ences from  infancy  until  adulthood  shape  an  indi- 
viduals  future  social  behavior.  Topics  discussed 
will  include:  critical  periods,  attachment  forma- 
tion, sex  differences  and  acquisition  of  sex  roles, 
play  behavior,  aunting'  and  other  care-taking 
behaviors. 

Prerequisite:  Intro  Anthropology  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Bishop 
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Anth  381    Methods  of  Cross-Cultural  Research 

An  introduction  to  tfie  theory  and  mettiod  of 
cross-cultural  research.  Practice  in  the  design 
and  implementation  of  a  limited  cross-cultural 
study. 

Prerequisite:  Two  advanced  courses  in  Anthro- 
pology or  permission  of  instructor. 
3LectHrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Ayres 

Anth  383  Anthropological  Theory 

Survey  of  the  major  theoretical  positions  and 

concepts  in  social  and  cultural  Anthropology. 

with  special  reference  to  problems  of  structure. 

function  and  process. 

Prerequisite:  Intro  Anthropology  or  permission  of 

instructor. 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

385  The  Ethnography  of  Speaking 

The  course  will  introduce  concepts  and  methods 
tor  studying  speaking  the  use  of  language  in 
the  conduct  of  social  life.  Members  of  a  speech 
community  employ  varieties  of  speech  to  accom- 
plish different  social  functions,  and  the  dynamic 
interaction  between  linguistic  and  social  factors 
in  speaking  will  be  the  primary  focus  of  this 
course.  Special  attention  will  be  directed  to  con- 
temporary social  problems  associated  with  mul- 
tilingual and  multidialectical  phenomena.  Stu- 
dents will  undertake  a  limited  research  project  to 
further  their  understanding  of  these  problems 
and  their  possible  solution. 
Prerequisite:  Either  Anthropology  281 .  285  or 
Humanities  201  or  permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Takaki 

Anth  390  Developmental  Anthropology 

An  anthropological  consideration  of  ideas  and 
data  concerning  modernization,  development 
and  impediments  to  these,  in  non-industrial 
states.  Topics  covered  include  demographic 
change,  long  term  developmental  projections, 
global  ecology,  imperialism,  third  world  reac- 
tions, agricultural  development,  industrialization, 
the  underdevelopment  of  the  social  science  of 
development,  and  energy  and  modernization. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Gamst 

Anth  478   Directed  Study  I 

Advanced  students  may  be  invited  by  the  depart- 
ment to  conduct  independent  research,  supervi- 
sion and  guidance  by  members  of  the  faculty. 
Prerequisite:  Intro  Anthropology  and  permission 
of  instructor. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 


Anth  479  Directed  Study  II 

Advanced  students  may  be  invited  by  the  depart- 
ment to  conduct  independent  research.  Supervi- 
sion and  guidance  by  members  of  the  faculty. 
Prerequisite:  Intro  Anthropology  and  permission 
of  instructor. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 

Anth  480  Special  Topics  Seminar  I 

Intensive  study  of  special  topics,  varying  each 

year  according  to  instructor. 

Prerequisite:  Intro  Anthropology  or  permission  of 

instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Anth  481    Special  Topics  Seminar  II 

Intensive  study  of  special  topics,  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  instructor. 

Prerequisite:  Intro  Anthropology  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Anth  483  Field  Research  in  Anthropology  I 

Supervised  sequence  of  field  research  within  one 
of  the  sub-disciplines  of  Anthropology;  Biological 
Anthropology,  Archaeology.  Social-Cultural 
Anthropology.  Linguistics.  Continuous  study  in  a 
field  situation  directed  by  a  professional  anthro- 
pologist. 

Grading  on  a  pass/fail  basis.  May  include 
attendance  at  field  schools  directed  by  qualified 
faculty  outside  the  university  with  permission  of 
the  student's  department.  A  student  may  receive 
a  maximum  of  six  credits  toward  the  major. 
Prerequisite:  Intro  Anthropology  or  permission  of 
instructor. 
Six  Weeks  of  Continuous  Field  Research 

3  Credits 
Staff 

Anth  484  Field  Research  in  Anthropology  II 

Supervised  sequence  of  field  research  within  one 
of  the  sub-disciplines  of  Anthropology;  Biological 
Anthropology.  Archaeology,  social-cultural 
Anthropology,  Linguistics.  Continuous  study  in  a 
field  situation  directed  by  a  professional  anthro- 
pologist. 

Grading  on  a  pass/fail  basis.  May  include 
attendance  at  field  schools  directed  by  qualified 
faculty  outside  the  university  with  permission  of 
the  student's  department.  A  student  may  receive 
a  maximum  of  six  credits  toward  the  major. 
Prerequisite:  Intro  Anthropology  or  permission  of 
instructor. 
Six  Weeks  of  Continuous  Field  Research 

3  Credits 
Staff 


Anth  485  Field  Seminar  in  Archaeology 

A  specialized,  advanced  seminar  focused  on 
problems  and  issues  in  field  research  such  as 
microstratigraphy.  site  survey  and  excavation 
sampling,  and  archaeological  resource  manage- 
ment. May  be  repeated  for  credit  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  20  credits,  but  only  one  seminar  of  3  or 
more  credits  will  be  accepted  to  satisfy  require- 
ments for  the  major.  If  Anthropology  485  is 
accepted  as  one  course  requirement  toward  the 
major,  only  three  credits  in  Anthro  483  or  484 
will  also  be  permitted  toward  fulfillment  of  major 
requirements.  Such  seminars  are  given  only 
occasionally  as  faculty  and  financial  resources 
permit.  See  departmental  secretary  in  BIdg.  020 
for  further  information. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  {Credits  Variable  with  Dept. 
Approval) 

3-10  Credits 
Mr.  Nelson.  Ms.  Luedtke 

Anth  490  Honors  Seminar 

An  intensive  program  of  individual  research  con- 
ducted under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the 
department  and  leading  to  the  presentation  of  an 
honors  thesis.  A  student  will  present  the  thesis 
as  a  paper  and  as  a  talk  in  the  Anthropology  Col- 
loquium Series.  Theses  will  be  graded  by  a  com- 
mittee of  three  faculty  members  including  the 
advisor  and  one  person  chosen  by  the  student. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing,  3.5  GPA  in  major, 
and  at  least  four  upper  level  Anthropology 
courses,  or  departmental  permission. 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 

Anth  491    Honors  Colloquium 

An  intensive  program  of  individual  research  con- 
ducted under  the  direction  of  an  honors  advisor 
and  leading  to  the  presentation  of  an  honors  the- 
sis. Student  progress  will  be  monitored  in  a  collo- 
quium devoted  to  discussions  between  students 
and  advisors  of  methods,  insights,  and  common 
problems,  and  finally  the  presentation  by  each 
student  of  an  oral  report  on  his  completed 
research. 

Prerequisite:  Completion  of  Anthropology  490 
with  a  grade  of  A'. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 

Anth  Tutorials  in  Anthropology 

Optional  programs  of  intensive  study  taken  in 
conjunction  with  any  regular  upper  division  class 
and  centered  around  a  special  topic  related  to 
the  subject  matter  of  the  course.  Tutorials 
involve  regular  meetings  of  the  instructor  and 
student  together  with  appropriate  reading  and 
writing  assignments.  Work  undertaken  in  the 
tutorial  is  in  addition  to  and  graded  separately 
from  the  regular  course  work. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  1  Credit 

Staff 
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Armenian 


Art 


ArmenlOl    Elementary  Armenian  I 

For  students  with  no  previous  knowledge  of 
Armenian.  Intensive  practice  in  language  skills 
with  introductory  reading 

4LectHrs  4  Credits 

Ms.  Batmasian 

Armen  102  Elementary  Armenian  II 

A  continuation  of  Armenian  101,  For  students 
with  no  previous  knowledge  of  Armenian.  Inten- 
sive practice  in  language  skills  with  introductory 
reading. 

4LectHrs  4  Credits 

Ms.  Batmasian 

Armen  201    Intermediate  Armenian  I 

Emphasis  on  advanced  grammar  -  declension  of 

nouns  and  conjugation  of  verbs,  coupled  with 

development  of  translation  skills  through  reading 

exercises. 

Prerequisite  -  Armenian  1  02  or  equivalent. 

3LectHrs  4  Credits 

Ms.  Batmasian 

Armen  202   Intermediate  Armenian  II 

Emphasis  on  advanced  grammar  -  declension  of 

nouns  and  conjugation  of  verbs,  coupled  with 

development  of  translation  skills  through  reading 

exercises. 

Prerequisite  -  Armenian  201  or  equivalent 

3LectHrs  4  Credits 

Ms.  Batmasian 

Armen  301    Advanced  Armenian 

Advanced  reading,  conversation,  composition 

and  translation. 

Prerequisite  -  Elementary  and  Intermediate 

Armenian. 

3LectHrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Batmasian 

Armen  302   Advanced  Armenian 

Prerequisite:  Armenian  301 . 

3LectHrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Batmasian- 

Armen  303  Advanced  Readings, 

Conversation,  Composition  and 
Translation 

To  be  offered  to  students  who  complete  the 
Armenian  course  sequence. 
Prerequisite:  Armenian  302  (Advanced  Armen- 
ian) 

3LectHrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Batmasian 


Ruth  Butler,  Professor,  Chairperson; 
Professor  Bates  Lowry;  Associate 
Professors  Renee  M.  Arb,  Ros  Bar- 
ron, Frances  Fergusson,  Robert 
Risse,  Harold  Thurman,  Sheila  L.  Wei- 
ner;  Assistant  Professors  Joseph  Phil- 
lip Cervera,  Warren  Hill,  Marcia  Lloyd, 
Ben  C.  Patterson;  Lecturers  Jeanne 
Garrison,  Henry  Horenstein,  Carol  F. 
Jopling,  Ann  R.  Milstein,  Birgit  Shell, 
Charlotte  Shoemaker. 


Major  Requirements  for  Graduation 

Majors  in  Art  are  required  to  take  an 
introductory  level  course  in  both  Art 
History  and  creative  work  and  a  mini- 
mum of  eight  advanced  courses  which 
collectively  provide  a  distribution 
among  historical  styles  and  media 
acceptable  to  a  departmental  advisor. 
With  permission  of  the  department, 
honors  students  may  substitute  a  sen- 
ior thesis  for  one  or  two  of  the 
advanced  courses. 

Art  100  Introduction  to  the  Language  of  Art 

The  nature  of  form,  content,  technique,  and  style 
in  painting,  sculpture,  architecture  and  graphic 
arts.  Designed  to  sharpen  the  student's 
response  to  original  works.  Museum  meetings 
alternated  with  lecture/discussions  on  key  prob- 
lems. 

3LectHrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Art  175  Visual  Fundamentals 

Development  of  visual  awareness  through  proj- 
ects, lectures,  discussions  which  use  the  camera 
and  other  media  as  a  means  of  establishing  new 
and  creative  relationships  with  a  visual  environ- 
ment. 

4  Combined  Lect/StudioHrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Art  1 95  Introduction  to  Film  Analysis 

A  non-historical  course  intended  to  provide  an 
understanding  of  the  elements  of  film  language, 
the  basic  film  genres  and  certain  major  film 
styles.  Intensified  examination  of  a  few  selected 
films  representing  narrative,  documentary  and 
experimental  techniques  through  the  study  of 
scripts,  the  use  of  replay  and  the  analysis  of  film 
excerpts 

3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Risse 


Art  201    Ancient  and  Medieval  Art 

The  course  will  offer  an  historical  survey  of  the 
art  and  architecture  of  the  ancient  world  giving 
particular  emphasis  to  Egyptian,  Greek,  and 
Roman  cultures.  From  mid-semester  to  the  end 
of  the  course,  the  students  will  be  introduced  to 
the  arts  in  medieval  Europe  with  a  special  focus 
upon  the  Romanesque  and  Gothic  styles. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Cervera 

Art  202  Renaissance  to  Modern  Art 

An  historical  survey  of  western  art  and  architec- 
ture from  the  1  5th  century  to  the  20th  century. 
The  course  will  deal  with  different  aspects  of  the 
art  of:  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  and  the  North,  the 
Baroque  and  Rococo,  Neoclassicism  and 
Romanticism  and  Impressionism,  post-Impres- 
sionism and  twentieth-century  painting,  and 
architecture. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr  Cervera 

Art  254  American  Architecture 

A  survey  of  American  architecture  and  town 
planning  from  the  1  7th  century  to  the  present. 
Topics  studied  will  include  early  colonial  archi- 
tecture, the  search  for  a  new  style  for  the  New 
Republic,  1 9th  century  expansion  and  eclecti- 
cism, the  rival  of  domestic  architecture,  the  skys- 
craper, style  and  the  development  of  modern 
architecture  in  the  20th  century. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Fergusson 

Art  257   Aspects  of  Buddhist  Art 

A  comparative  survey  of  Buddhist  architecture, 
sculpture  and  painting  with  material  which 
ranges  from  the  rock-cut  caves  of  India  to  the 
Zen  ink  paintings  of  Japan.  Illustrates  the  devel- 
opment of  Buddhist  doctrines  in  Asia. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  W/einer 

Art  264   The  Art  of  Africa 

An  introduction  to  the  African  arts  (especially 
carved  figures,  masks,  rock  and  wall  paintings, 
textiles  and  rural  objects)  in  relation  to  the  ethnic 
background  as  well  as  esthetic  expression.  Art 
historical  problems  within  the  continent  and  the 
impact  of  African  forms  on  other  cultures  of  the 
19th  and  20th  centuries. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Art  266   North  American  Indian  Art 

An  examination  of  art  forms  and  styles  of  Ameri- 
can Indians  north  of  Mexico,  concentrating  on 
relationships  of  art  to  its  society  with  emphasis 
on  the  structural  analysis  of  form  and  pattern,  the 
impact  of  European  culture,  the  role  of  the  artisi 
and  the  relationship  of  technology  and  environ- 
ment to  the  art  form. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 
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Art  268   History  of  Western  Sculpture 

A  survey  of  western  sculpture  from  Greece  to 
contemporary  America,  Discussion  will  bring  out 
the  various  definitions  of  sculpture  held  by  peo- 
ple of  different  ages  and  cultures,  critical 
approaches  to  sculpture  in  the  20th  century,  and 
the  use  and  effect  of  different  media.  The  course 
will  concentrate  on  major  monuments  and  artists. 
Field  trips  required- 

3LectHrs  3  Credits 

ivls.  Butler 

Art  270   History  of  Film 

History  of  the  medium  from  1 895  to  the  present 
through  those  films  recognized  as  masterpieces 
of  the  art  or  those  which  have  presented  new 
technical-conceptual  inventions  in  the  cinematic 
vocabulary.  Class  time  includes  film  screening, 
lecture  and  discussion. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  1  Hr  Film  Screening  3  Credits 

Mr.  Risse 

Art  272   History  of  Photography 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  photography  from  the 
invention  of  the  medium  in  the  1 9th  century  to 
the  present.  Emphasis  on  photography  as  a 
medium  of  expression  and  communication,  and 
on  the  distinctive  qualities  of  selected  photogra- 
phers. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 
Staff 

Art  275   Visual  Experiments 

Development  of  visual  awareness  and  under- 
standing visual  modes  of  expression  through 
assigned  problems  requiring  individual  solutions. 
Prerequisite:  Art  1  00  or  Art  1  75 
5  Combined  Lect/Studio  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Art  281    Drawing! 

Basic  materials  and  techniques,  with  emphasis 
on  drawing  as  primary  means  for  the  description 
and  interpretation  of  man  and  his  environment. 
Problems  in  still  life,  landscape,  and  life  drawing. 
Prerequisite:  Art  1  GO  or  Art  1  75. 

4  Combined  Lect/Studio  Hrs  3  Credits 
Staff 

Art  293   Photography  I 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  basic 
issues  in  photography.  Mechanics  of  the  camera, 
techniques  of  the  darkroom,  and  creative  and 
personal  import.  Illustrated  lectures,  class  cri- 
tiques, and  assigned  lab  hours.  Some  attention  is 
given  to  the  history  of  photography  and  its  more 
significant  creative  impulses. 
Prerequisite:  Art  1 00  or  Art  1  75. 

5  Combined  Lect/Studio  Hrs  3  Credits 
Staff 


Art 295   Film/Video! 

A  course  whose  basic  aim  is  that  of  the  tradi- 
tional beginning  film-making  course,  but  which, 
for  reasons  of  flexibility,  economy,  and  ease  of 
use.  employs  both  Super-8  and  1  /2  in.  video- 
tape equipment.  The  course  is  organized  around 
weekly  assignments  of  increasing  complexity 
designed  to  allow  students  to  explore  the  com- 
municative and  expressive  possibilities  of  the 
moving  image 

Prerequisite:  Art  1 00  or  Art  1  75. 
5  Combined  Lect/Studio  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Art  31 0  Studies  in  the  History  of  Painting 

A  topic  course  designed  to  provide  in-depth 
study  in  different  aspects  of  the  history  of  paint- 
ing. Courses  under  this  heading  will  deal  with 
ideas,  issues,  movements  and  major  figures  in 
painting.  Topics  will  vary  by  semester  and 
instructor.  Consult  current  course  announcement 
for  specifics 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Art  31 1    Introduction  to  Italian  Renaissance 
Painting 

The  creation  and  flowering  of  the  early  Renais- 
sance style  in  Florence.  Masaccio.  Fra  Angelico, 
Piero  della  Francesca,  Botticelli  and  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  among  others,  their  relationship  to  the 
different  esthetic  and  intellectual  responses  in 
the  various  local  centers. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Arb 

Art  312   Italian  Renaissance  Painting;  The 
Golden  Age 

A  definition  of  high  Renaissance  classicism  of 
the  particular  form  the  style  took  in  Rome  and 
Venice  in  the  first  three  decades  of  the  1 6th  cen- 
tury. Concentration  on  the  careers  of  Raphael. 
Del  Sart,  Michelangelo,  Giorglone,  Titian  and 
Correggio.  with  reference  to  relevant  lesser  per- 
sonalities 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms  Arb 

Art  31 3  Mannerism  in  Visual  Arts,  1 520  to 
1600 

An  exploration  of  the  new  style  developed  in  Italy 
in  reaction  to  Raphael's  classicism  which  spread 
to  northern  Europe  between  the  high  Renais- 
sance and  the  Baroque.  From  theory  and  content 
in  relation  to  the  social  crises  of  the  Reformation 
and  the  Counter-Reformation.  The  psychology' 
of  mannerism  and  its  relationship  to  the  modern 
age. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Arb 


Art316   Painting,  1780-1850 

A  study  of  the  major  movements  and  artists 
involved  in  the  evolution  of  1 9th  century  painting 
in  the  first  half  of  the  1 9th  century.  An  investiga- 
tion of  the  major  movements  in  European  paint- 
ing between  1 780  and  1 850.  Neoclassicism  and 
Romanticism.  The  course  will  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  these  movements  and  that  of  the  leading 
figures  responsible  for  this  development  (e.g. 
Blake.  Fuseli,  Goya,  David.  Runge,  Friedrich. 
Constable.  Turner,  Gericault,  Delacroix  and 
Ingres.) 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Cervera 

Art  31 7  Painting,  1850  to  1900 

Painting  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury: realism,  impressionism,  symbolism,  art 
noveau  and  post-impressionism.  The  course  will 
trace  the  development  of  these  movements  and 
that  of  the  leading  figures  responsible  for  their 
development  (e.g.:  Courbet,  Manet,  Monet, 
Moreau,  Seurat,  Gauguin.  Van  Gogh,  Cezanne). 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructors. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Art  31 8   Painting,  1900  to  1945 

A  study  of  the  major  movements  and  artists  in  the 
first  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  their  rela- 
tionship to  social  and  intellectural  developments. 
The  evolution  of  twentieth  century  painting:  fau- 
vism,  cubism,  German  expressionism,  futurism, 
neue  sacklichkeit,  dada.  surrealism  and  abstract 
art. 

Prerequisite:  Art  202  or  permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Cervera 

Art  31 9   Painting,  1 945  to  the  Present 

Trends  and  tendencies  in  contemporary  art: 
abstract  expressionism,  pop.  op.  minimal,  post 
paintery  abstraction,  color  field,  new  realism, 
happening,  performance  art.  video  and  concep- 
tual art.  In  addition  to  investigating  these  move- 
ments and  the  major  figures  involved  in  their 
development,  the  course  will  also  consider  the 
role  of  contemporary  criticism  and  its  influence 
on  the  arts. 

Prerequisite:  Art  202  or  permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Cervera 

Art  320   Studies  in  the  History  of  Sculpture 

This  course  will  deal  with  specific  problems  in 
the  history  of  sculpture.  It  is  designed  to  focus 
upon  single  artists,  types  of  commissions, 
aspects  of  iconography,  national  or  period  styles 
as  they  come  up  in  the  history  of  sculpture.  Top- 
ics will  vary  by  semester  and  instructor.  Consult 
current  course  announcement  for  specifics. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 
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Art  324  Italian  Sculpture,  1300  to  1600 

A  survey  of  the  various  styles  and  subjects  of 
Italian  sculpture,  stressing  the  work  of  major  art- 
ists such  as  Pisano,  Ghiberti.  Donatello, 
Michelangelo,  Cellini  and  Giambologna. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Arb 

Art  326  Tomb  Sculpture 

The  course  will  study  the  sculptural  forms  man 
has  employed  as  marker  of  the  grave  in  various 
civilizations  from  primitive  burials  through  rural 
cemeteries  of  the  1 9th  century.  Particular  focus 
will  be  placed  on  the  question;  How  does  the 
tomb  reveal  the  ways  in  which  either  an  age  has 
seen  itself  or  an  individual  himself? 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Butler 

Art  328  Modern  Sculpture 

Emphasis  on  the  1 9th  century  origins  of  modern 

sculpture  and  the  range  of  sculptural  expression 

achieved  during  the  20th  century  Field  trips 

required. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Butler 

Art  330  Studies  in  the  History  of  Architecture 

A  topics  course  designed  to  provide  in-depth 

study  of  the  historical  and  contemporary  ideas, 

issues  and  major  figures  in  architecture  and 

urban  planning.  Topics  will  vary  by  semester  and 

instructor.  Consult  current  course  announcement 

for  specifics 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Art  339  Twentieth  Century  Architecture 

Theory  and  form  in  twentieth  century  architec- 
ture. The  course  will  present  a  detailed  examina- 
tion of  architecture  in  both  Europe  and  America 
since  1 900  Subjects  will  include  art  nouveau:  de 
stijl;  the  bauhaus;  the  new  internationalism  vs. 
art  deco  styles;  fascist  and  capitalist  architecture 
of  the  thirties  and  forties;  minimalist  styles  vs. 
revivalism;  the  sculptural  and  monumental  vs. 
nihilist  altitudes  in  contemporary  architecture. 
Some  thought  will  be  given  to  the  contrast 
between  popular'  and  elitist'  styles  Considera- 
ble attention  will  be  given  to  contemporary  theo- 
ries on  the  function  and  forms  of  architecture. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Fergusson 

Art  340  Studies  in  the  History  of  Criticism  and 
Aesthetics 

A  topic  course  in  the  analysis  of  aesthetics  and 
art  criticism  designed  to  provide  a  better  under- 
standing of  issues  and  major  developments  in 
the  history  of  ideas.  Topics  will  vary  by  semester 
and  instructor.  Consult  current  course 
announcement  for  specifics. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 


Art  344  Images  of  Women  in  Art 

A  lecture  course  dealing  with  the  varied  ways  in 
which  women  have  been  portrayed  in  painting, 
sculpture,  and  prints.  Topics  will  deal  with  the 
depiction  of  both  the  positive  and  negative 
aspects  of  woman's  conventional  roles.  Woman 
as  allegory  and  portraits  of  women  will  be  exam- 
ined as  well  as  the  historical  situation  of  the 
woman  artist. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Arb 

Art  346   The  American  Vision  in  Art,  1 860  to 
1900 

American  art.  especially  painting,  in  the  second 
half  of  the  1 9th  century.  The  impact  of  social  and 
intellectual  forces,  photography  and  the  illus- 
trated news  weeklys  on  the  traditional  themes  of 
landscape,  portraiture  and  genre. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Arb 

Art  348  Naturalism  and  Realism  in  Art 

Considering  the  controversy  behind  their  defini- 
tion, the  course  examines  these  ideas  in  the  art 
of  antiquity  and  by  contrasting  Renaissance  and 
Baroque  concepts  of  naturalism.  Special  stress 
will  be  given  to  naturalism  and  realism  in  the  1 9th 
century  and  on  how  the  role  of  photography  has 
changed  20th  century  ideas  of  realism. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Butler 

Art  350   Historyof  Graphic  Arts 

A  close  examination  of  original  prints  designed  to 
develop  knowledge  of  the  technical  processes 
—  woodcut,  engraving,  etching,  lithography  — 
and  their  evolution,  and  to  introduce  the  student 
to  criteria  of  connoisseurship.  Concentration  on 
the  leading  masters  such  as  Mantegna,  Durer, 
Rembrandt.  Blake  and  Goya.  Most  meetings  in 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Boston  Public 
Library  and  the  Fogg  Museum.  Preference  given 
to  senior  art  majors 

Prerequisite:  Previous  work  in  the  History  of  Art 
and  permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Art  368   The  Movies,  1930  to  1950 

A  study  of  the  Hollywood  film  from  the  coming  of 
sound  to  the  coming  of  television,  concentrating 
on  certain  of  the  major  genres;  gangster  and 
crime  films,  the  musical,  and  the  western  —  and 
approaching  them  in  terms  of  theme  and  struc- 
ture, principally  as  a  form  of  popular  culture. 
Weekly  film  viewings  in  addition  to  the  three  reg- 
ular class  hours  per  week. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Viewing  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Risse 


Art  381    Drawing  II 

Continuation  of  work  begun  in  Drawing  I,  involv- 
ing problems  in  a  number  of  drawing  media  (ink, 
charcoal,  pencil,  chalk,  etc.)  approached 
through  work  with  still-life,  landscapes  and  the 
human  figure. 

Prerequisite;  3  Courses  in  Art  and  permission 
form. 

5  combined  Lect/Studio  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Art  382   Drawing  III 

Continuation  of  major  concerns  in  Drawing  II  with 

a  new  emphasis  on  the  integration  of  these 

issues  into  a  pictorial  statement. 

Prerequisite:  Drawing  tl  and  permission  form. 

5  Combined  Lect/Studio  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Art  383  Painting  Wforkshop 

Specific  problems  are  developed  in  or  through 
various  painting  media  including  oil,  opaque, 
watercolor,  acrylics.  Content  will  differ  from 
semester  to  semester. 

Prerequisite:  3  Studio  Courses  in  Art  and  permis- 
sion form. 

5  Combined  Lect/Studio  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Art  384   Painting  Workshop 

Specific  problems  are  developed  in  or  through 
various  painting  media  including  oil,  opaque, 
watercolor,  acrylics.  Content  will  differ  from 
semester  to  semester. 

Prerequisite:  3  Studio  Courses  in  Art  and  permis- 
sion form. 

5  Combined  Lect/Studio  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Art  385   Three-Dimensional  Workshop  I 

This  course  takes  up  issues  basic  to  three- 
dimensional  form,  such  as  particular  materials 
and  techniques,  or  il  may  take  up  topics  to  be 
solved  by  three-dimensional  means.  Content 
devised  for  a  particular  semester  will  not  be 
repeated. 

Prerequisite:  3  Studio  Courses  in  Art  and  permis- 
sion form, 

5  Combined  Lect/Studio  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Art  386  Three-Dimensional  Workshop  11 

This  course  takes  up  issues  basic  to  three- 
dimensional  form,  such  as  particular  materials 
and  techniques,  or  il  may  take  up  topics  to  be 
solved  by  three-dimensional  means.  Content 
devised  for  a  particular  semester  will  not  be 
repeated. 

Prerequisite:  3  Studio  Courses  in  Art  and  written 
permission. 

5  Combined  Lect/Studio  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 
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Art  387  Graphics  Workshop 

This  course  wili  consist  of  a  series  of  problems  in 
pattern,  systems,  composition  and  personal  sym- 
bology  manifested  througli  simple  printing  tech- 
niques (linocuts.  stencils,  etc.)  plus  some  use  of 
color  papers  and  inks.  It  should  be  of  particular 
interest  to  those  students  who  anticipate  art 
teaching  careers. 

Prerequisite:  3  Studio  Courses  in  Art  and  permis- 
sion form. 

5  Combined  Lect/Studio  Mrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Art  388  Graphics  Workshop 

This  course  will  consist  of  a  series  of  problems  in 
pattern,  systems,  composition  and  personal  sym- 
bology  manifested  through  simple  printing  tech- 
niques (linocuts,  stencils,  etc.)  plus  some  use  of 
color  papers  and  inks.  It  should  be  of  particular 
Interest  to  those  students  who  anticipate  art 
teaching  careers. 

Prerequisite:  3  Studio  Courses  in  Art  and  permis- 
sion form. 

5  Combined  Lect/Studio  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Art  393  Photography  II 

A  continuation  of  studies  begun  in  Photography  I 

Art  293,  with  an  explicit  escalation  not  only  in 

content,  but  in  expectation  of  achievement  as 

well.  Lectures,  group  critique,  and  laboratory 

assignments. 

Prerequisite:  3  Courses  in  Art  and  permission 

form. 

5  Combined  Lect/Studio  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Art  394   Photography  III 

Stressing  personal  and  independent  points  of 

view  through  lectures,  group  critique,  discussion 

meetings,  and  darkroom  work. 

Prerequisite:  Photography  II  and  permission 

form. 

5  Combined  Lect/Studio  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Art3g5   Film/Video  II 

A  second  semester  of  practice  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  execution  of  moving  imagery  and  sound. 
Prerequisite:  3  Courses  in  Art  and  permission 
form. 

5  Combined  Lect/Studio  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Art  478   Independent  Study  I 

Independent  investigation  of  a  special  area 
under  the  supervision  of  a  qualified  professor. 
Open  only  to  a  limited  number  of  students  In  any 
one  semester.  A  written  prospectus  of  the  pro- 
ject is  required  of  applicants. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor  and 
department  chairperson 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 


Art47g  Independent  Study  II 

Independent  investigation  of  a  special  area 
under  the  supervision  of  a  qualified  professor. 
Open  only  to  a  limited  number  of  students  in  any 
one  semester.  A  written  prospectus  of  the  pro- 
ject is  required  of  applicants. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor  and 
department  chairperson. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 

Art  480  Seminarin  Visual  Studies  I 

Designed  primarily  for  the  art  major  to  provide 

advanced  work  in  areas  and  topics  not  normally 

offered  in  existing  courses.  Course  content  will 

vary  with  instructor.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  or  4  Lab  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Art  481    Seminarin  Visual  Studies  II 

Designed  primarily  for  the  art  major  to  provide 

advanced  work  in  areas  and  topics  not  normally 

offered  in  existing  courses.  Course  content  will 

vary  with  instructor.  Ivlay  be  repeated  for  credit. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  or  4  Lab  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Art  484   Junior  Seminar  In  Art  History 

A  course  designed  for  those  students  beyond  the 
freshman  year  who  are  considering  the  possibil- 
ity of  doing  graduate  or  professional  work  in  the 
history  of  art.  Work  is  structured  so  that  students 
concentrate  on  a  number  of  small  projects  indi- 
vidually and  in  groups  in  order  to  examine  the 
different  methods  used  by  art  historians,  the  bib- 
liography of  art  history,  and  the  ways  of  organiz- 
ing research  and  presenting  material  verbally 
with  slides.  Career  possibilities  and  the  nature  of 
graduate  work  in  art  history  are  discussed- 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ivls.  Butler 

Art  486   Senior  Seminarin  Studio 

This  course  concentrates  on  issues  arising  out  of 
three  sources:  selected  exhibitions,  assigned 
reading  on  particular  artists  and  schools,  and 
areas  of  immediate  interest  to  individual  faculty 
engaged  in  conducting  class  sessions.  Illustrated 
lectures,  field  trips,  group  discussions,  and  oral 
report  sessions.  A  number  of  faculty  members 
will  participate  in  the  weekly  seminars 
Prerequisite:  6  Courses  in  Art  and  senior 
standing. 

1  LecfHr  1  Credit 

Staff 


Art  487  SeniorSeminar  in  Studio 

This  course  concentrates  on  issues  arising  out  of 
three  sources:  selected  exhibitions,  assigned 
reading  on  particular  artists  and  schools,  and 
areas  of  immediate  interest  to  individual  faculty 
engaged  in  conducting  class  sessions.  Illustrated 
lectures,  field  trips,  group  discussions,  and  oral 
report  sessions.  A  number  of  faculty  members 
will  participate  in  the  weekly  seminars. 
Prerequisite:  6  Courses  in  Art  and  senior 
standing. 

1  Lect  Hr  1  Credit 

Staff 

Art  488  Special  Problems  —  Field  Work  I 

An  independent  project  with  an  off-campus  focus 
under  the  supervision  of  a  qualified  professor  or 
approved  agency.  Open  to  a  limited  number  of 
students  in  any  semester.  A  written  prospectus 
of  the  project  is  required  of  all  applicants. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor  and 
department  chairperson. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-3  Credits 

Staff 

Art  489  Special  Problems  —  Field  Work  II 

An  independent  project  with  an  off-campus  focus 
under  the  supervision  of  a  qualified  professor  or 
approved  agency.  Open  to  a  limited  number  of 
students  in  any  semester.  A  written  prospectus 
of  the  project  is  required  of  all  applicants. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor  and 
department  chairperson. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-3  Credits 

Staff 
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Lawrence  Kaplan,  Professor,  Chair- 
person; Professors  Herbert  Lipke, 
Walter  Rosen,  Nevin  Weaver;  Asso- 
ciate Professors  Ruth  Bennett,  John  A. 
Freeberg,  Bettina  Harrison,  Jeremy 
Hatch,  Fuad  Safwat,  John  H.  Schultz, 
Edna  Seaman,  Claire  Van  Ummersen, 
Richard  White,  Garrison  H.  Wilkes; 
Assistant  Professors  Kamaljit  Bawa, 
William  Hager,  Christine  Kibel,  David 
J.  Policansky,  Michael  Rex,  Ruth 
Schmitter,  Harland  Sheerin;  Lecturer 
Susan  C.  Riggs,  Part-time  Associate 
Professor  Daniel  Malamud;  Part-time 
Assistant  Professors  John  Boreske, 
Elizabeth  A.  Davis;  Part-time  Lecturers 
Umesh  Banerjee,  David  Kohn,  Karlene 
Schwartz. 


Requirements  for  Graduation 

These  requirements  apply  to  all  stu- 
dents who  enter  UMB  after  the  Fall 
term,  1976' 


Courses: 

General     Biology     111-112   (lab 

required) 

Genetics  252      (lab  required) 

Physiology  21 1       (lab  required) 

1  5  semester  hour  credits  at  the  300 
level  or  above  in  Biology;  a  minimum  of 
9  class  hours  or  3  credit  hours  in  the 
laboratory  must  be  included. 

8  additional  credits;  200  level  or  above 
in  Biology  or  in  related  fields. 

Related  courses  include  Organic 
Chemistry,  certain  other  advanced 
science  courses  (not  the  basic  ones 
required  of  Bio  majors),  and  certain 
social  science  courses  in  the  biobe- 
havioral  area.  You  need  to  obtain  prior 
approval  from  the  department  chair- 
person for  all  these  closely  related 
subjects. 

Introductory  Chemistry  1  03-1  04  (lab 
required) 

2  semesters  Introductory  Physics  with 
lab 

2  semesters  Mathematics 
130-135  or   140-141    are  recom- 
mended 

1  00,  1  05,  1 1  0,  1  20,  1  25,  1  26  are  not 
acceptable 


Majors  are  advised  to  take  Biol 
111-112,  Chem  103-104,  and  Math 
during  their  first  year;  Biol  252  and 
Biol  21  1  and  Introductory  Physics 
during  their  second  year. 
•Subject  to  University  Approval 
Not  more  than  one  course  in  Biology  or 
approved  closely  related  field  speci- 
fied as  part  of  the  Biology  major 
degree  requirements  shall  be  taken  on 
a  Pass/Fail  basis. 


Exemption  from  Introductory  Biology 

Students  may  satisfy  the  Biology 
Department  major  requirements  for 
General  Biol  (Biology  111-112) 
and/or  one  year  of  the  natural 
sciences  core  requirement  through  a 
special  qualification  program  in  Biol- 
ogy. Interested  students  who  have  a 
strong  background  in  secondary 
school  biology  should  1 )  contact  the 
Biology  Department  for  an  interview 
and  2)  take  a  written  examination  in 
Biology  to  be  offered  prior  to  registra- 
tion for  the  fall  term.  On  the  basis  of  the 
interview  and  the  examination,  the 
student  may  be  granted  exemption 
from  Biology  101  and  102,  Biology 
101 -104  or  Biology  111-112. 


Honors  In  Biology 

To  graduate  with  honors  in  Biology  it  is 
necessary  to  complete  satisfactorily  a 
program  of  at  least  3  credits  of  Inde- 
pendent Study  in  Biology.  This 
requirement  can  be  fulfilled  through 
the  Independent  Study  Course,  or  the 
Nantucket  Summer  Program  of  inde- 
pendent projects.  The  Biology  faculty 
will  confer  departmental  Honors  upon 
students  who: 

1 .  Have  a  3.0  cumulative  average 

2.  Have  obtained  satisfactory  grades 
in  their  advanced  biology  courses. 
(Generally  interpreted  as  no 
pass/fail  enrollment  and  a  3.0 
average  in  all  biology  courses 
numbered  200  or  above. 

3.  Have  written  a  thesis  and  given  an 
oral  presentation  of  their  independ- 
ent study  project  which  the  biology 
faculty  feel  merits  the  awarding  of 
honors.  This  presentation  will 
usually  be  during  the  last  week  of 
classes,  and  the  thesis  due  one 
week  prior  to  this. 


A  full  description  of  courses  in  the 
graduate  program  in  Biology  appears 
near  the  end  of  this  catalog. 

Biol  101    The  Basis  of  Life 

The  uniqueness  of  life  within  the  physical  uni- 
verse. The  matter  and  energy  of  life,  the  genetic 
code,  molecular  biology,  and  the  origin  and  evo- 
lution of  life.  An  overview  for  students  in  the 
humanities  and  social  sciences  of  those  features 
which  distinguish  living  organisms  from  non-liv- 
ing things.  No  background  in  the  natural 
sciences  is  required. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  1  Disc  Hr  4  Credits 

Staff 

Biol  102   Evolutionary  Biology 

Mendellan  and  population  genetics,  the  relation- 
ship between  environment  and  the  inherited  abil- 
ity of  organisms  to  adapt  the  processes  of 
genetic  change  and  stablity  through  time.  Those 
areas  of  genetics,  ecology  and  evolution  that 
form  a  unified  approach  to  the  study  of  organ- 
isms and  populations.  Although  human  applica- 
tion and  social  concerns  will  be  presented,  the 
course  will  draw  its  primary  substance  from  the 
fundamental  experiments  and  discoveries. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Biol  104  Human  Biology 

A  one  semester  course  designed  principally  for 
those  who  do  not  intend  to  major  in  biology.  Prin- 
ciples of  biology  are  taught  usmg  the  human 
organism  as  a  representative  of  biological  sys- 
tems at  several  levels.  Subjects  covered  Include 
human  evolution,  genetics,  reproduction  and 
development,  and  the  impact  of  man  on  our 
environment 

3  Lect  Hrs.  3  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr,  Schultz 

Biol  105  Plants  and  Human  Affairs 

The  origin,  botanical  relationships,  domestication 
and  history  of  economic  plants  with  emphasis  on 
mans  dependence  on  cultivated  plants  and  his 
influence  on  the  vegetation  of  the  world. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr  Wilkes 

Biol  108   Introduction  to  Nutrition 

Introduction  to  the  elements  of  nutrition  with 
emphasis  on  humans;  examination  of  food  stuffs 
and  nutritional  quality:  physiology  of  food  utiliza- 
tion, food  quality  regulations  and  the  global  ecol- 
ogy of  food  production, 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr,  Sheerin,  Mr  Wilkes 

Biol  111    General  Biology  I 

An  integrated  course  stressing  the  principles  of 
biology.  Life  processes  are  examined  primarily  at 
the  molecular  and  cellular  levels.  Intended  for 
students  majoring  in  biology  or  for  non-majors 
who  wish  to  take  advanced  biology  courses. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 
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Biol  11 2  General  Biology  II 

An  integrated  course  stressing  the  principles  of 
biology.  Life  processes  are  examined  primarily  at 
ttie  organismal  and  population  levels.  Intended 
for  students  majoring  in  biology  or  for  non- 
majors  who  wish  to  take  advanced  biology 
courses. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  1 1 1 

3LectHrs,  3LabHrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Biol  200  Field  Biology  on  Nantucket 

Summer  only.  Requires  written  reports  on  ori- 
gmal  research  projects  on  the  field  biology  of 
Nantucket  Island.  Meets  every  weekday  from  late 
July  through  August  at  the  University's  field  sta- 
tion on  Nantucket.  Lectures,  seminars  and  indi- 
vidual consultation  arranged.  Mainland  students 
live  at  the  station  and  are  responsible  for  modest 
expenses. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  1 1  2  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-6  Credits 

Staff 

Biol  211    Physiology  of  Organisms 

A  study  of  basic  plant  and  animal  physiology  at 

the  organismal  level. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  1 1  2:  co-  or  prerequisite 

Chem  103, 

3  Lect  Hrs.  3  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Biol  213  Physiology  of  Organisms 

A  study  of  basic  plant  and  animal  physiology  at 

the  organismal  level. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  1 1  2. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Biol  220  Taxonomy  of  Seed  Plants 

Evolutionary  relationships  of  orders  and  families 
of  seed  principles  of  taxonomy;  systems  of  clas- 
sification; a  survey  of  the  major  plant  families. 
Prerequisite:  One  year  of  Biology  with  labora- 
tory. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Kaplan 

Biol  221    Taxonomy  of  Seed  Plants  Laboratory 

Collection  and  identification  of  local  flora.  Labor- 
atory and  field  trips.  A  collection  of  fully  identi- 
fied documented  herbarium  specimens  will  be 
submitted  by  each  student. 
Corequisite:  Biology  220. 

6  Lab  Hrs,  Occasional  Field  Trips  2  Credits 

Mr.  Kaplan 

Offered  in  Fall  Term.  Consult  Instructor  in 
preceding  spring  regarding  preparation  of  plant 
collection  during  summer 

Biol  232   Invertebrate  Zoology 

Evolution,  ecology,  life  history  and  morphology 
of  invertebrate  animals.  Emphasis  placed  on  liv- 
ing representatives  of  local  fauna,  especially 
marine  invertebrates. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  1  1 1  and  1 1  2. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  6  Lab  Hrs  5  Credits 

Mr.  Rex 


Biol  234  Invertebrate  Zoology  Lecture 

Lecture  portion  of  Biology  232.  Evolution,  ecol- 
ogy, life  history  and  morphology  of  invertebrate 
animals.  Emphasis  placed  on  living  representa- 
tives of  local  fauna,  especially  marine  inverte- 
brates. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  1 1 1  and  112. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Rex 

Biol  236  History  of  Evolutionary  Thought 

Development  of  evolutionary  thought  from  1 750  - 
present.  The  course  will  examine:  scientific  and 
cultural  contexts  that  produced  the  theory  of 
evolution,  intellectual  development  and  contribu- 
tions of  Lamarck,  Darwin  and  Wallace;  social 
impact  of  Darwinism;  establishment  of  modern 
evolutionary  theory;  contemporary  critiques  of 
Darwinism, 

Prerequisite:  Open  to  science  and  non-science 
majors  with  sophomore  or  upper  level  standing, 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr,  Kohn 

Biol  238   Ornithology 

The  biology  of  birds,  with  emphasis  on  problems 
of  wider  biological  interest  in  ecology  and  behav- 
ior. Normally  taken  in  conjunction  with  laboratory 
and  field  work,  Biol  239, 
Prerequisite:  Biology  1 1 1  -1 1  2  or  equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr  Hatch 

Biol  239  Ornithology  Laboratory 

Laboratory  and  field  work  in  ornithology  (in  con- 
junction with  Biol  238.) 
Co-requisite:  Biology  238 

3  Lab  Hrs  1  Credit 

Mr.  Hatch 

Biol  248   Animal  Behavior 

The  course  deals  with  topics  in  neurobiology  and 
other  aspects  of  the  physiology  of  behavior; 
development;  social  organization;  communica- 
tion and  ecological  aspects  of  behavior,  in  a  wide 
variety  of  animals.  The  focus  is  on  whole  patterns 
of  behavior  with  emphasis  on  function  and  evolu- 
tion. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  1 1 1  -1 1  2  or  equivalent  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Hatch 

Biol  249   Methods  in  Ethology 

Observational  and  experimental  analyses  of  the 
behavior  of  a  variety  of  species.  Laboratory  stud- 
ies, films,  and  field  trips. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  111-112.  Biology  248  is  a 
corequisite.  (Psych  265  or  Anth  may  be  substi- 
tuted with  consent  of  instructor) 
5  Lab  Hrs.  1  Disc  Hr  3  Credits 

Mr.  Hatch 


Biol  250  Sociobiology 

The  societies  of  both  invertebrates  and  verte- 
brates will  be  studied;  colonial  invertebrates  and 
various  loose  associations  of  individuals  will  be 
examined  briefly.  The  nature  of  various  societies, 
their  adaptive  significance;  the  behavioral,  phys- 
iological and  anatomical  modifications  for  social 
life,  and  communication  within  and  among  socie- 
ties will  be  stressed.  Theories  of  the  evolutionary 
origin  of  societies  will  be  examined  in  some 
detail.  The  laboratory  will  consist  of  analysis  of 
societies  and  social  interactions  studied  on  film 
and  in  the  field. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  1 1 2  or  equivalent,  or  1 
semester  of  Biology  and  1  of  a  closely  related 
subject. 

3  Lect  Hrs.  3  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr  Weaver 

Biol  252  Genetics 

The  basic  principles  of  heredity  through  an  inte- 
grated presentation  of  molecular  and  classical 
(Mendelian)  genetics.  Topics  include  the  nature 
of  the  hereditary  material,  structure  of  chromo- 
somes and  patterns  of  inheritance. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  112.  Chem  1  03-1 04  rec- 
ommended. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 


Biol  254   Genetics  Lecture 

The  lecture  portion  of  Biology  252 
Prerequisite:  Biology  1 1  2, 
3  Lect  Hrs 
Staff 


3  Credits 


Biol  31 2   Developmental  Biology 

An  integrated  course  to  introduce  students  to  the 
basic  processes  of  development  at  the  organis- 
mal level  using  both  animal  and  plant  examples. 
Topics  included  will  be  reproduction,  gameto- 
genesis,  growth,  morphogenesis  and  cyto-differ- 
entiation. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  211  or  21  3;  Chemistry 
103 

3  Lect  Hrs,  6  Lab  Hrs  5  Credits 

Staff 

Biol  314  Developmental  Biology  Lecture 

An  integrated  course  to  introduce  students  to  the 
basic  processes  of  development  at  the  organis- 
mal level  using  both  animal  and  plant  examples. 
Topics  included  will  be  reproduction,  gametoge- 
nesis  growth,  morphogenesis  and  cyto-differen- 
tiation. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  211  or  21  3  and  Chemistry 
103. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 
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Biol  316  Animal  Coordination 

Nervous  and  hormonal  mechanisms  of  physiol- 
ogical and  behavioral  control  in  animals.  Basic 
physiology  of  systems  involved  in  integration, 
physiology  of  endocrines,  nervous  system,  mus- 
cles and  sense  organs  and  their  interrelationship 
in  achieving  coordination  in  the  whole  organism. 
Emphasis  on  vertebrates,  with  some  compari- 
sons to  invertebrate  systems. 
Prerequisite:  Biol  211  or  21 3  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3LectHrs,  6LabHrs  5  Credits 

Staff 

Biol  318  Animal  Coordination  Lecture 

Nervous  and  hormonal  mechanisms  of  physiol- 
ogical and  behavioral  control  in  animals.  Basic 
physiology  of  systems  involved  in  integration, 
physiology  of  endocrines.  nervous  system,  mus- 
cles and  sense  organs  and  their  interrelationship 
in  achieving  coordination  in  the  whole  organism. 
Emphasis  on  vertebrates,  with  some  compari- 
sons to  mvertebrate  systems. 
Prerequisite:  Biol  211  or  21 3  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

staff 

Bio  320  Vascular  Plants 

Growth  structure  and  function  of  vascular  plants 
with  emphasis  on  the  plant  as  a  functioning  unit. 
Practical  aspects  of  the  botany  of  higher  plants 
will  be  included  in  the  laboratory  along  with  des- 
criptive and  experimental  work. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  211  or  21  3. 
SLectHrs.  6LabHrs  5  Credits 

Ivlr.  Freeberg 

Biol  322  Vascular  Plants  Lecture 

The  lecture  portion  of  Biology  320. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  211  or  21 3. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Freeberg 

Biol  324  Biology  of  Non-Seed  Plants 

A  study  of  the  major  plant  groups  emphasizing 
life  cycles  of  the  non-seed  bearing  plants  and  the 
control  of  life  cycles  by  environmental  and 
genetic  factors.  Aspects  of  autotrophic  and  het- 
erotrophic nutrition  of  particular  relevance  to 
these  plant  groups  and  their  phylogeny  will  be 
discussed-  In  addition  to  the  use  of  pure  cultures, 
students  will  isolate  from  nature  and  will  culture 
nonvascular  plant  species.  For  appropriate  spe- 
cies, particularly  fresh  water  algae,  fungi,  slime 
molds,  and  gametophytes  of  moss  and  fern,  the 
experimental  control  of  life  cycles  and  sexuality 
will  be  investigated.  Brief  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  reproductive  morphology  of  seed  plants. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  21 1  or  213. 
3  Lect  Hrs.  6  Lab  Hrs  5  Credits 

fVls.  Schmitter 

Biol  326  Biology  of  Non-Seed  Plants  Lecture 

Prerequisite:  Biology  211  or  21 3 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Schmitter 


Biol  330  Biology  of  Fishes 

Evolution,  ecology,  genetics,  taxonomy,  and 
structure  of  fish.  Biological  problems  of  general 
interest  will  be  emphasized,  such  as  breeding 
systems,  genetics  of  sex  determination,  evolu- 
tion by  means  of  chromosome  duplication,  envi- 
ronmental physiology,  as  they  apply  to  fish. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  211,  252. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Policansky 

Biol  341    Biology  of  Populations  I 

Evolution  and  ecology  of  animals  and  plants. 
Aspects  of  population  genetics,  population 
dynamics,  sociobiology.  relationships  between 
species,  and  community  ecology.  The  labs  will 
involve  field  trips  and  laboratory  sessions  on 
ecology,  genetics  and  elementary  data  analyses. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  1 1 2.  252  (Can  be  corequi- 
site)  or  permission  of  instructor.  Math  1 1 3  or 
equivalent  is  desirable. 

3  Lect  Hrs.  3  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Biol  342   Biology  of  Populations  II 

A  contmuation  of  Biology  341  with  further  devel- 
opment of  topics  from  that  course,  and  additional 
materials.  General  presentation  more  rigorous 
and  conceptually  demanding,  with  more  mathe- 
matics and  more  theory  than  Biology  341 .  Some 
knowledge  of  statistics  and  calculus  advised. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  341  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs.  3  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Biol  343  Biology  of  Populations  Lecture  I 

The  lecture  portion  of  Biology  34 1 . 

Prerequisite:  Biology  1  1  2.  252  (can  be  corequi- 

site)  or  permission  of  instructor, 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Biol  344  Biology  of  Populations  Lecture  II 

The  lecture  portion  of  Biol  342. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  341  or  permission  of 

instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Biol  371    Methods  in  Cell  Biology  I 

This  is  the  laboratory  to  accompany  Biology  373 
(Biology  of  Cells  I).  The  laboratory  is  comprised 
of  several  tracks,  each  dealing  with  some  aspect 
of  cell  function.  Each  7  week  track  is  an  auto- 
nomous unit,  with  a  minimum  of  1  hour  of  lecture 
and  5  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Each  stu- 
dent must  take  2  tracks  per  semester. 
Prerequisite  or  Corequisite:  Biology  373  or 
equivalent, 

1  Lect  Hr.  5  Lab  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 


Biol  372   Methods  in  Cell  Biology  II 

This  is  the  laboratory  to  accompany  Biology  374 
(Biology  of  Cells  II),  The  laboratory  is  comprised 
of  several  tracks,  each  dealing  with  some  aspect 
of  cell  function.  Each  7  week  track  is  an  auto- 
nomous unit,  with  a  minimum  of  1  hour  of  lecture 
and  5  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  Each  stu- 
dent must  take  2  tracks  per  semester. 
Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Biology  373-374  or 
equivalent. 

1  Lect  Hr.  5  Lab  Hrs  3  Credits 
Staff 

Biol  373  Biology  of  Cells  I 

The  cytology  and  fine  structure  of  cells  in  relation 
to  the  production  of  energy  for  growth  and 
reproduction.  The  chemistry  of  the  life  process 
considered  in  detail  as  a  tool  for  inquiry  into  cur- 
rent problems  in  biology. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  211  or  21 3:  Corequisite: 
Organic  Chemistry. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Biol  374   Biology  of  Cells  II 

The  structure  and  function  of  the  nucleus.  The 
biochemical  mechanisms  of  growth  and  repro- 
duction at  the  molecular  level. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  373. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Biol  478  Independent  Study  I 

An  opportunity  for  qualified,  advanced  students 
to  work  on  a  specialized  topic  or  research  pro- 
ject in  biology  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty 
advisor.  It  is  open  to  seniors  and  2nd  semester 
juniors  The  course  will  normally  be  taken  for  3 
credits  per  semester.  Enrollment  may  be  for  one 
semester,  but  students  are  strongly  urged  to 
enroll  for  a  full  year  also.  This  course  can  be 
taken  in  the  summer. 

Prerequisite:  2nd  semester  junior  or  permission 
of  a  research  director. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-3  Credits 

Staff 

Biol  479   Independent  Study  II 

An  opportunity  for  qualified,  advanced  students 
to  work  on  a  specialized  topic  or  research  pro- 
ject in  biology  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty 
advisor.  It  is  open  to  seniors  and  2nd  semester 
juniors.  The  course  will  normally  be  taken  for  3 
credits  per  semester  Enrollment  may  be  for  one 
semester,  but  students  are  strongly  urged  to 
enroll  for  Biology  478  also.  This  course  can  be 
taken  in  the  summer.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
the  relationship  between  theoretical  and  empiri- 
cal ecology.  A  weekly  tutorial  will  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  greater  discussion  of  material  covered 
in  lecture  Emphasis  changes  from  year  to  year. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  341-342  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

2  Lect  Hrs.  1  Disc  Hr  3  Credits 
Staff 
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Biol  642  Biogeography 

A  study  of  geographical  distribution  patterns  in 
plants  and  animals.  Includes  tiistorical  and 
descriptive  aspects  of  ttie  distributions  of  orga- 
nisms, experimental  and  comparative  tests  of 
island  biogeograptiy  theory,  the  population 
genetics  and  evolutionari  strategies  of  coloniz- 
ing species,  lectures  by  instructor,  one  discus- 
sion session  per  week,  independent  research  by 
students  that  vuill  be  presented  to  the  class  in 
seminar  form. 

Prerequisite;  Biology  341-342  or  equivalent- 
Some  knowledge  of  statistics  and  calculus  highly 
recommended. 
Mr.  Rex 

Biol  645  Ecological  and  Evolutionary  Aspects 
of  Plant-Animal  Interactions 

Ecological  and  evolutionary  aspects  of  plant-ani- 
mal interactions.  Coevolution  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals will  be  examined  in  an  ecological  context. 
Interactions  to  be  examined  include  pollination, 
seed  predation.  herbivory  and  grazing  The  role 
of  these  interactions  in  the  regulation  of  commu- 
nity structure  will  be  discussed.  Although  empha- 
sis will  be  on  tropical  communities,  alpine,  tem- 
perate, and  desert  communities  will  also  be 
covered. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  341  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3LectHrs  3  Credits 

Ivlr.  Bawa 

Biol  650  Advanced  Ethology 

Examination  in  depth  of  topics  in  the  biological 
study  of  behavior  -  ethology  -  with  particular 
reference  to  communication  and  the  evolution  of 
social  behavior.  There  will  be  lecture-discussions 
and  lab  exercises,  also  field  trips. 
Prerequisite:  For  graduate  students  and  seniors 
with  appropriate  background  in  Biology  21 1 .  248 
and  341  or  Psychology  265  and  consent  of 
instructor, 
tvlr.  Hatch 

Biol  660  Seminar  in  Developmental  Biology 

Current  problems  in  developmental  biology. 
Ivlolecular  and  cellular  differentiation,  and  pat- 
tern determination 

Prerequisite:  Biology  21 1  and  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Seminar/Disc  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Biol  662  Photobiology 

The  photochemical  reactions  that  occur  in  bio- 
logical systems.  Maior  topic  areas  are: 
1.    Properties  of  Light  Energy  2     Utilization  of 
Light  Energy  by  Photosynthetic  Organisms 

3.  Mechanisms  of  Visual  Transduction 

4.  Photochemical  Triggering  Mechanisms  for 
Developmental  Processes. 

3LectHrs  3  Credits 

MrHagar,  Mr.  White 


Biol  666  Seminar  in  Neurobiology 

Structure,  function  and  development  of  sensory 

receptors,  neurons  and  muscles. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  21 1  and/or  permission  of 

instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Biol  668  Advanced  Physiology 

Experimental  studies  in  selected  areas  of  organ- 
ismal  and  cellular  physiology.  Provisions  will  be 
made  for  independent  projects  during  the 
course.  One  weekly  seminar  plus  one  weekly  lab 
meeting.  Open  to  graduate  students  and  to  quali- 
fied advanced  undergraduates. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  31 6  or  372  or  equivalent 
organic  chemistry,  physics,  and  permission  of 
instructor. 

1  Seminar  Hr,  4  Lab  Hrs  3-4  Credits 

Staff 

Biol  670  Tissue  and  Organ  Culture 

Methods  of  plant  and  animal  tissue  and  organ 
culture  will  be  presented  with  special  emphasis 
on  problems  of  differentiation  and  morphogene- 
sis in  vitro.  Introduction  of  certain  techniques 
now  used  in  plant  protoplast  culture  and  for 
hybridization  of  somatic  cells  in  plants  and  ani- 
mals. Provisions  will  be  made  for  independent 
projects  during  the  course. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
1  Lect  Hr,  6  Lab  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Safwat,  Ms.  Van  Ummersen 

Biol  672   Directed  Readings  in  Biology 

Selected  readings  in  advanced  areas  of  biology 

With  guidance  and  regular  discussion. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1  Credit 

Staff 

Biol  673  Directed  Readings  in  Biology 

Selected  readings  in  advanced  areas  of  biology 

with  guidance. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1  Credit 

Staff 

Biol  680  Methods  in  Comparative 
Biochemistry 

Analysis  of  tissues  and  subcellular  particulates 
from  microorganisms,  plants,  invertebrate  and 
vertebrate  animals  to  reveal  physiological  differ- 
ences and  evolutionary  trends  as  expressed  by 
chemical  differences.  The  use  of  chromatogra- 
phy, spectrophotometry,  tracer  methodology  and 
chemical  derivation  for  the  analysis  of  tissues 
and  organelles  isolated  by  dissection  and  differ- 
ential centrifugation.  Techniques  for  cell  disrup- 
tion and  sampling  will  be  presented  along  with 
instruction  in  the  operation  of  equipment  for  the 
separation,  purification  and  identification  of  tis- 
sue constituents. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
6  Lab  Hrs  ^  2  Credits 

9  Lab  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr  Lipke 


Bruce  R.  Hare,  Assistant  Professor, 
Chairperson;  Assistant  Professor 
Luckson  E.  EjofodomI;  Lecturers 
Gwendolyn  A.  Brown,  Lemuel  Carroll, 
George  B.  Cox,  Rudolph  R.  Feather- 
stone,  Marilyn  D.  Saunders  Montiero, 
Reginald  Williams. 


Requirements  for  Graduation 

The  requirements  for  a  Black  Studies 
major  are  consistent  with  the  concept 
of  Black  Studies  as  a  multi-disciplinary 
plan  of  study  designed  to  provide  its 
majors  with  a  wide  range  of  knowledge 
and  analytical  abilities  as  well  as  a  firm 
grounding  in  an  area  specialization 
such  as  History,  Social  Science,  or  the 
Humanities. 

All  majors  are  required  to  take  BIksty 
llOand  111  (Introduction  to  Black 
Studies  I  and  II)  as  well  as  to  meet 
methodology  and  research  require- 
ments within  the  Department.  Senior 
students  with  at  least  a  3.0  average 
will  be  allowed  the  opportunity  to  write 
an  honors  thesis  under  Departmental 
supervision. 

1 .  A  minimum  of  9  courses  of  work  is 
also  required  for  the  major  in  Black 
Studies. 

2.  One  course  is  required  in  each  of 
the  3  general  areas:  Black  History, 
the  Humanities,  the  Social 
Sciences. 

3.  At  least  5  courses  must  be  taken 
in  a  single  area  as  a  field  of 
specialization. 

4.  Majors  must  take  at  least  5  of  the  9 
required  courses  in  the  Black  Stud- 
ies Department. 

Majors  in  Black  Studies  will  be  advised 
to  supplement  their  work  with  recom- 
mended courses  in  other  departments 
in  order  to  understand  the  Black 
experience  within  the  broad  frame- 
work of  the  world  at  large.  Other 
requirements  for  Black  Studies  majors 
are  consistent  with  general  university 
requirements. 


Black  Studies  Concentration 

Students  majoring  in  other  subject 
areas  who  complete  five  approved 
courses  will  receive  official  recognition 
of  a  five  course  concentration  in  Black 
Studies. 
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BIksty  100  Introduction  to  Black  Literature 

Survey  course  of  Black  Literature  from  slavery 
through  present  times. 

3LectHrs  3  Credits 

Ivis-  Montiero 

BIksty  102  The  History  ot  Black  Education 

A  comparative  study  of  the  history  of  Black  Edu- 
cation from  earliest  times  to  1 954. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Ejofodomi 

BIksty  104   Drug  Abuse  and  the  Black 
Community 

An  overview  of  the  history  and  current  problems 
evolving  from  drug  abuse  in  Black  urban  com- 
munities in  the  United  States.  Discrimination, 
prejudice,  limited  access  to  opportunity  struc- 
tures, treatment  for  the  use  of  drugs,  the  law, 
community  institutions,  and  value  systems  are 
examined  as  they  pertain  to  drug  use  in  the 
Black  community. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Williams 

BIksty  108  Black  Social  Movements 

Concepts  of  social  movements  as  well  as  the 
appearance  of  social  movements  among  Black 
Americans  in  the  1  9th  century  are  examined. 
Examination  of  20th  century  Black  social  move- 
ments, especially  Marcus  Garveys  movement, 
nation  of  Islam,  the  Civil  Rights  movement  and 
Black  Power  movement. 
Prerequisite:  A  course  in  Sociology,  Political 
Science  or  Afro  American  History. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr  Ejofodomi 


BIksty  480  Topics  in  Afro-American  Studies 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

BIksty  480C   Afro-American  Experience 
Through  Music 

An  analysis  of  the  varieties  of  Black  music.  The 

course  also  examines  the  African  roots  of  Black 

music. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Carroll 

BIksty  480D   Black  Urban  Politics 

An  examination  of  the  dynamics  of  Black  politics 
in  the  urban  setting. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr  Williams 

BIksty  480F   The  Black  Church  and  Its  African 
Antecedents 

An  in  depth  study  of  the  origins,  development 
and  expansion  of  the  Black  church,  as  well  as  an 
examination  of  its  function  as  a  pillar  of  strength 
for  Black  Americans. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Featherstone 

BIksty  480G  Race.  Class,  and  Political 
Modernization 

An  exhaustive  trealment  of  the  evolution  of  the 
American  socio-political  system  and  the  role 
function  of  Black  people  and  third  world  national- 
ities. Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  inter- 
play between  racial  oppression  and  class  exploi- 
tation as  factors  in  the  political  process. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms  Brown 


BIksty  489  Black  Studies  Senior  Thesis  II 

Study  in  depth  of  a  topic  chosen  by  the  student 
in  consultation  with  an  honors  advisor  and  a 
paper  written  with  the  approval  and  under  the 
direction  of  an  honors  advisor,  normally  related 
to  work  done  in  the  honors  seminar.  Honors 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  performance  in  the  hon- 
ors seminar,  evaluation  of  the  paper  by  the  Afro- 
American  studies  concentration  committee,  and 
3.0  overall  average. 

Prerequisite:  Black  Studies  498  and  499  and 
permission  of  the  Black  Studies  Department. 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 

BIksty  498  Black  Studies  Honors  Seminar  I 

An  interdisciplinary  seminar  for  students  admit- 
ted to  option  B,  honors,  and  to  a  limited  number 
of  other  highly  qualified  students  participating  in 
the  option  A  program 

Prerequisite:  3.0  overall  average  and  permission 
of  the  Black  Studies  Department. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

BIksty  499  Black  Studies  Honors  Seminar  II 

An  interdisciplinary  seminar  for  students  admit- 
ted to  option  B,  honors,  and  to  a  limited  number 
of  other  highly  qualified  students  participating  in 
the  option  A  program 

Prerequisite:  3.0  overall  average  and  permission 
of  the  Black  Studies  Department, 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 


BIksty  110  Introduction  to  Black  Studies  I 

An  introduction  to  the  key  issues  in  Black  stud- 
ies. An  outline  of  the  history  of  Blacks  in  Africa, 
Canada,  the  West  Indies  and  the  United  States  to 
1865. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr  Ejofodomi 


BIksty  480H   Department  Seminar 

A  dialogic  examination  of  selected  topics  as  they 

impinge  upon  segments  of  Black  community. 

These  topics  will  be  treated  with  a  view  towards 

solutions 

1  LectHr  1  Credit 

Staff 


BIksty  1 1 1    Introduction  to  Black  Studies  II 

An  introduction  to  the  major  issues,  problems 
and  methods  of  research  relating  to  Black  stud- 
ies. Topical  approach  to  the  study  of  Black  his- 
tory from  1 865  to  the  present, 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Ejofodomi 


BIksty  4801   School  Desegregation 

An  intensive  exploration  of  the  issues  that  have 
affected  desegregation  with  a  view  towards  their 
inlerrelatedness.  The  case  study  method  will  be 
employed  as  one  element. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr  Cox 


BIksty  201    Roots  of  the  Black  Family 

An  exploration  of  the  social,  economic  and  reli- 
gious issues  affecting  the  Black  family. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Brown 

BIksty  301    Black  Intellectual  Thought 

A  survey  course  ol  the  significant  writings  of 
Black  Americans  from  the  period  of  emancipa- 
tion to  the  present,  with  special  reference  to  the 
issues  concerning  the  educational,  political, 
sociological  and  psychological  status  of  Blacks 
in  the  United  States. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Featherstone 


BIksty  488  Black  Studies  Senior  Thesis  I 

Study  in  depth  of  a  topic  chosen  by  the  studenl 
in  consultation  with  an  honors  advisor  and  a 
paper  written  with  the  approval  and  under  the 
direction  of  an  honors  advisor,  normally  related 
to  work  done  in  the  honors  seminar.  Honors 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  performance  in  the  hon- 
ors seminar,  evaluation  of  the  paper  by  the  Afro- 
American  studies  concentration  committee,  and 
3.0  overall  average. 

Prerequisite:  Black  Studies  498  and  499  and 
permission  of  the  Black  Studies  Department. 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Stall 
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Leverett  J.  Zompa,  Associate  Profes- 
sor, Chairperson;  Professors  J-P 
Anselme,  Ernest  I.  Becl^er,  Daniel  A. 
Laufer,  Thomas  N.  Margulis,  Lowell 
M.  Schwartz,  Chi-Hua  Wang;  Asso- 
ciate Professors  Joseph  S.  Alper, 
Robert  I.  Gelb,  Hans  van  Willigen; 
Assistant  Professors  Robert  L.  Carter, 
Walter  E.  Weibrecht,  Elliot  M.  Wein- 
stock;  Instructor  Kenneth  F.  Cerny; 
Lecturer  Nancy  Wang. 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

Chemistry  majors  will  take  a  basic 
group  of  courses  in  Chemistry,  Mathe- 
matics, and  Physics  which  will  satisfy 
usual  requirements  appropriate  to 
pre-professional  training  in  Chemistry 
or  teaching  or  to  certain  interdiscipli- 
nary fields  of  study. 

All  majors  in  Chemistry  are  required  to 
take  Chemistry  1 03-1  04,  1  53-1  54, 
1  98,  241-242  and  269-270;  Mathe- 
matics 1  40-1  41  and  Physics  113-114 
and  either  Physics  1  71  -1  72  or 
1 81  -1 82  laboratories.  Students  inter- 
ested in  majoring  in  Chemistry  should 
immediately  contact  the  Chemistry 
department  to  be  assigned  a  faculty 
advisor  who  will  help  plan  a  sequence 
of  courses  suitable  to  the  students 
interests. 

Chem  101    Chemrcai  Science  I 

First  semester  of  a  one-year  introductory  course 
for  non-science  majors.  Ttie  basic  principles  of 
atomic  structure,  molecular  structure  and  ctiemi- 
cal  change.  Topics  include  atomic  tfieory.  ttie 
periodic  table,  ctiemical  bonding  and  thermo- 
ctiemistry 

3LectHrs,  1  DiscHr  4  Credits 

Mr.  Zompa 

Chem  102  Chemical  Science  II 

Systematic  descriptive  ctiemistry  and  ttie  ctiem- 

istry  of  biological  substances. 

3  Lect  Hrs.  1  DiscHr  4  Credits 

Staff 

Chem  103  Chemical  Principles  I 

Introduction  to  ttie  fundamental  principles  of 
chemistry  including  structure,  the  periodic  table 
of  the  elements,  chemical  bonding  and  molecular 
structure,  states  of  matter  based  on  kinetic 
theory,  chemical  kinetics,  equilibria,  and  elemen- 
tary thermodynamics  Laboratory  work  presents 
an  introduction  to  methods  of  quantitative  chemi- 
cal techniques. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Lab  Hrs,  (1  Disc  Hr  Optional) 

5  Credits 
I  Mr.  Weibrecht 


Chem  104  Chemical  Principles  II 

Introduction  to  electrochemistry,  oxidation- 
reduction  reactions,  acid-base  systems,  and  a 
survey  of  the  chemical  properties  of  elements 
based  on  principles  already  introduced.  Labora- 
tory work  presents  qualitative  and  quantitative 
analysis. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  1  03. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Lab  Hrs,  (1  Disc  Hr  Optional) 

5  Credits 
Staff 

Chem  153   Organic  Chemistry  I 

An  intensive  survey  of  structure,  reactions  and 
synthesis  of  the  main  classes  of  organic  com- 
pounds. Laboratory  illustrates  the  preparation, 
purification  and  identification  of  organic  com- 
pounds by  classical  and  instrumental  methods. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  104, 
3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Lab  Hrs,  1  Disc  Hr  5  Credits 

Mr.  Anselme,  Mr.  Becker 

Chem  154   Organic  Chemistry  II 

An  intensive  survey  of  structure,  reactions  and 
synthesis  of  the  main  classes  of  organic  com- 
pounds Laboratory  illustrates  the  preparation, 
purification  and  identification  of  organic  com- 
pounds by  classical  and  instrumental  methods. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  104 

3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Lab  Hrs,  1  Disc  Hr  5  Credits 

Staff 

Chem  1 98  Chemical  Problem  Solving 

Techniques  of  solving  problems  arising  in  chem- 
istry in  general  and  physical  chemistry  in  particu- 
lar. This  course  is  a  formal  prerequisite  tor  Chem 
241  and  Chem  269  but  may  be  waived  by  pass- 
ing a  special  examination.  Chem  1 98  should  nor- 
mally be  taken  after  Math  1  51  and  Psysics  1 1  3. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  104. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Chem  241    Physical  and  Analytical  Chemistry  I 

Thermodynamics  and  theories  of  rate  processes 
as  applied  to  equilibria,  electrochemistry,  and 
separations  techniques. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  1 04  and  1 98,  Mathemat- 
ics 1  51 ,  Physics  1 1 4  and  one  physics  labora- 
tory. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr  Alper 

Chem  242   Physical  and  Analytical  Chemistry  II 

Thermodynamics  and  theories  of  rate  processes 

as  applied  to  equilibria,  electrochemistry,  and 

separations  techniques. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  241 . 

3  Lect  Hrs.  3  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 


Chem  269   Chemical  Structure  I 

Introduction  to  fundamental  theories  concerning 
the  structure  of  atoms  and  molecules.  Discussion 
of  the  application  of  spectroscopic  methods  in 
structure  elucidation.  Laboratory  work  illustrates 
lecture  principles  and  provides  practice  in  appli- 
cation of  various  spectroscopic  techniques. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  1 04  and  1 98,  Mathemat- 
ics 1 51 ,  Physics  1 1 4  and  one  physics  labora- 
tory. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Weinstock 

Chem  270  Inorganic  Chemistry 

Discussion  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  mod- 
ern inorganic  chemistry.  Laboratory  Includes 
synthetic  techniques  and  methods  of  characteri- 
zation of  inorganic  compounds. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  269. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Weibrecht 

Chem  315   Topics  in  Physical  Chemistry 

Topical  discussions,  each  based  on  elementary 
principles  studied  in  Chemistry  21  3-1 4  and  pro- 
gressing toward  recent  developments  In  the  field. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  241  and  269. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Chem  351    Organic  Qualitative  Analysis 

Theory  and  practice  in  organic  compound  sepa- 
ration and  Indentlflcation  employing  classical 
and  Instrumental  methods. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  1 54  or  1  56 
1  Lect  Hr.  6  Lab  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Cerny 

Chem  353  Introduction  to  Polymer  Chemistry 

An  introductory  survey  of  polymer  chemistry 
including  polymer  structure  and  stereochemistry, 
characterization  of  polymers,  categories  of  poly- 
mers, synthesis  of  reactants,  and  polymerization 
reactions  and  their  mechanisms.  Why  and  how 
polymers  are  tailor-made  will  be  exemplified 
Polymer  chemistry  as  an  interdisciplinary  and  as 
a  unique  area  of  chemical  science  will  be 
stressed. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  1  54  or  1  56  and  241  or 
equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Becker 

Chem  354   Introduction  to  Biochemistry 

Structure,  chemistry  and  metabolism  of  nucleic 
acids,  proteins  and  carbohydrates. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  1  54  or  1  56  or  equiva- 
lent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Chem  355   Topics  in  Organic  Chemistry 

Senior-level  discussion  of  selected  topics  In 

organic  chemistry. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  1  54  or  1  56. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 
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Chem  361    Analytical  Instrumentation 

Principles  and  use  of  instrumental  methods  in 

analysis. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  241  and  269. 

3LectHrs,  3LabHrs  4  Credits 

Staff 


Chem  478  Readings  In  Chemistry 

Topics  vary  depending  on  instructor. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement 

Staff 

Chem  479  Readings  in  Chemistry 

Topics  vary  depending  on  instructor. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement 

Staff 


1-4  Credits 


1-4  Credits 


Chin  101    Elementary  Chinese  I 

Introduction  to  modern  Mandarin;  intensive  prac- 
tice in  the  four  language  skills  with  an  audio- 
lingual  approach,  for  students  who  have  no  cred- 
itable training  in  Chinese. 

3LectHrs.  2  LabHrs  4  Credits 

Ms.  Mao 

Chin  102   Elementary  Chinese  II 

Introduction  to  modern  Mandarin;  intensive  prac- 
tice in  the  four  language  skills  with  an  audio- 
lingual  approach,  for  students  who  have  no  cred- 
itable training  in  Chinese. 
Prerequisite;  Chinese  1 01  or  equivalent. 
SLectHrs.  2  LabHrs  4  Credits 

Ms.  Mao 


Chin  478  Independent  Study 

This  course  is  open  to  students  who  are  ade- 
quately equipped  and  wish  to  study  Chinese 
above  the  Chinese  202  level  (intermediate). 
Reading  material  in  Chinese  suited  to  the  stu- 
dents  level  wilt  be  assigned  for  study  and  at 
least  one  meeting  per  week  with  the  instructor  is 
required  for  the  student  to  make  an  oral  report  in 
Chinese  on  the  contents  of  materials  studied  and 
to  be  helped  in  areas  where  he  has  encountered 
difficulties.  A  mid-term  and  a  final  will  be  given  to 
test  the  students  accomplishment.  . 

Prerequisite:  Chinese  202  and  permission  of  | 

instructor. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Ms.  Mao 


Chem  481    Advanced  Laboratory  in 
Chemistry  I 

Special  laboratory  topics  under  individual  guid- 
ance by  a  faculty  member. 
Prerequisite:  All  chemistry  major  graduation 
requirements. 

12  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 


Chin  201    Intermediate  Chinese  I 

Continuation  of  Chinese  1 02.  Intensive  review 
and  further  study  of  grammar  and  audio-lingual 
skills  with  correlated  intermediate  level  readings 
in  modern  Chinese. 

Prerequisite:  Chinese  1 01  or  equivalent. 
SLectHrs,  2  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ms.  Mao 


Chem  482   Advanced  Laboratory  in 
Chemistry  II 

Special  laboratory  topics  under  individual  guid- 
ance by  a  faculty  member. 
Prerequisite:  All  chemistry  major  graduation 
requirements. 

1 2  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 


Chin  202  Intermediate  Chinese  II 

Continuation  of  Chinese  201 .  Intensive  review 
and  further  study  of  grammar  and  audio-lingual 
skills  with  correlated  intermediate-level  readings 
in  modern  Chinese. 

Prerequisite:  Chinese  201  or  equivalent. 
SLectHrs,  2  LabHrs  4  Credits 

Ms  Mao 


Chem  491    Senior  Thesis  in  Chemistry  I 

Original  investigation  by  the  student  under  the 

guidance  of  a  faculty  advisor.  An  oral  resume 

before  the  Chemistry  Staff  is  required. 

Prerequisite:  All  chemistry  major  graduation 

requirements. 

12  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Chem  492  Senior  Thesis  in  Chemistry  II 

Original  investigation  by  the  student  under  the 

guidance  of  a  faculty  advisor.  An  oral  resume 

before  the  Chemistry  Staff  is  required. 

Prerequisite:  All  chemistry  major  graduation 

requirements. 

12  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 


Chin  251    Modern  Chinese  Literature  in 
Translation 

Study  of  masterpieces,  literary  theories  and 
authors  in  modern  Chinese  Literature.  The 
course  covers  the  period  begun  with  the  literary 
revolution  (1917)  and  up  to  the  present  time- 
Authors  under  study  are:  Lu  Hsun,  Lao  She.  Pa 
Chin,  Mao  Tun.  Hao  Ran  and  others  Readings  in 
English,  no  knowledge  of  Chinese  required. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ms.  Mao 

Chin  253  Classic  Chinese  Novel  in  Translation 

Study  of  masterpieces  in  the  classic  Chinese 
novel  of  Ming  and  Ching  periods  ( 1 3th-1 9th  cen- 
turies). Some  titles  are:  The  Romance  of  the 
Three  Kingdoms.  Golden  Lotus,  The  Scholars, 
The  Dream  of  the  Red  Chamber,  etc.  Readings  in 
English,  No  knowledge  of  Chinese  required. 
SLectHrs  4  Credits 

Ms.  Mao 
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Classics 


R.  Joseph  Schork,  Professor,  Chair- 
person; Professor  George  Koniaris; 
Associate  Professor  Harold  C.  Gotoff; 
Assistant  Professors  Jeffrey  L. 
Houben,  Emily  A.  McDermott,  Frank 
J.  Nisetich;  Lecturer  Gerald  J.  Sulli- 
van 


Greek  Requirements 

1)  Greek  222  and  at  least  four  (4) 
three-credit  courses  in  Greek  at 
the  300 -H  level,  including  GR  31  0, 
Epic  Poetry 

2)  Either  CL  281 -282  or  HIST 
208-209  or  any  other  tw/o  Classics 
courses  with  departmental 
approval 

3)  Either  two  semesters  of  college 
Latin  at  the  appropriate  level  or 
two  additional  Greek  courses  at 
the  300+  level. 

Latin  Requirements 

1)  Latin  222  and  at  least  four  (4) 
three-credit  courses  in  Latin  at  the 
300+  level,  including  LA  31  0,  Vir- 
gil 

2)  Either  CL  281 -282  or  HIST 
208-209  or  any  other  two  Classics 
courses  with  departmental 
approval 

3)  Either  two  semesters  of  college 
Greek  at  the  appropriate  level  or 
two  additional  Latin  courses  at  the 
300+  level 

Greek  -  Latin  Major  Requirements 

1)   Greek  222  and  Latin  222 
3)   At  least  five  (5)  three-credit  Greek 
or  Latin  courses  at  the  300  +  level: 
three  in  one  language,  two  in  the 
other 

3)   Either  CL  261 -282  or  HIST 

208-209  or  any  other  two  Classics 
courses  with  departmental 
approval 

Classical  Studies  Major  Requirements 

1)  2  semesters  of  Latin  or  Greek 

2)  Classics  161 ,  Eng/lsh  Lex/con 

3)  Classics  281 -282  or  HIST 
208-209 


4)  Classics  295,  Sen/or  Sem/nar 

5)  Three  (3)  other  Classics  courses 
(1  may  be  allied) 

The  department  also  offers  majors  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  an  Hon- 
ors Program.  Information  about  over- 
seas programs  in  Greece  or  Italy  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Chairperson. 

Clsics161    The  English  Lexicon 

The  debt  our  language  owes  to  Latin  and  Greek. 
An  introductory  consideration  of  English  vocabu- 
lary, word  formation,  and  word  origins.  Sug- 
gested as  an  aid  to  basic  skills  development  and 
to  general  language  awareness. 
3LectHrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

CIsics  281    Greek  and  Roman  Civilization  I 

A  consideration  of  the  major  periods  of  ancient 
civilization  through  the  reading  of  literary  master- 
pieces supplemented  by  lecture  on  cultural  and 
historical  backgrounds:  including  Homer,  the  tra- 
gedians (Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides)  Aris- 
tophanes, Plato  (Greece)  Introduction  to  archeo- 
logical  and  artistic  materials.  This  course  and 
Classics  282  initiate  the  suggested  sequence  of 
Classics  in  translation'. 

3LectHrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

CIsics  282   Greek  and  Roman  Civilization  1! 

A  consideration  of  the  major  periods  of  ancient 
civilization  through  the  reading  of  literary  master- 
pieces supplemented  by  lectures  on  cultural  and 
historical  backgrounds:  including  Cicero,  Catul- 
lus, Virgil,  Ovid,  Petronius  (Rome).  Introduction 
to  archeological  and  artistic  materials.  This 
course  and  Classics  281  initiate  the  suggested 
sequence  of  Classics  in  translation'. 
SLectHrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

CIsics  284  Greek  and  Roman  Religion  and 
Myth 

The  analysis,  background,  and  lasting  influence 
of  Greek  and  Roman  myths.  Some  consideration 
of  the  ancients  beliefs  about  divinity;  worship 
and  ritual  practices.  Both  primary  (ancient 
authors)  and  secondary  modern  sources  will  be 
used.  This  course  is  suggested  as  a  follow-up  to 
Classics  281  -282.  Offered  each  semester. 
3LectHrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

CIsics  285   Greek  and  Roman  Tragedy 

A  survey  of  the  monumental,  dramatic  production 
of  fifth  century  Athens  including  the  works  of 
Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  Back- 
ground on  period,  tragic  genre  and  theatre  con- 
ventions; influence  on  Rome  and  tragedies  of 
Seneca. 

Offered  each  semester. 

SLectHrs  4  Credits 

staff 


CIsics  286  Greek  and  Roman  Comedy 

The  origins  of  western  comedy  through  a  reading 

of  selected  works;  (Aristophanes  and  N/lenander- 

Greece;  Plautus  and  Terence-Rome).  Offered 

each  semester. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

staff 

CIsics  287   Women  in  Greek  and  Roman 

Literature:  Reflections  of  a  Divided 
Society 

Readings  in  English  translation  of  works  of 

Greek  and  Roman  literature  dealing  with  women 

and  their  place  in  society. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

CIsics  288  Literary  Criticism  in  Antiquity 

Readings  in  English  translation  of  works  of 
Greek  and  Roman  literature  dealing  with  criti- 
cism. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

CIsics  291    Greek  and  Roman  Historiography 

Major  Greek/Roman  historians.  Consideration  of 
development  of  historical  writing,  historians'  con- 
cept of  causation,  literary  techniques;  primary 
and  secondary  sources. 

SLectHrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

CIsics  292  Rhetoric:  The  Art  of  Persuasion 

Examines  great  speeches  from  antiquity  to  the 

present  by  using  the  models,  techniques,  and 

standards  of  public  speaking  as  developed  in 

ancient  Athens  and  Rome.  Offered  at  two  year 

intervals.  Fall  1978. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

CIsics  478   Independent  Study 

Selected  research  topics  organized  in  consulta- 
tion with  individual  students. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor  and 
department  chairmen. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 

CIsics  479   Independent  Study 

Selected  research  topics  organized  in  consulta- 
tion with  individual  students. 
Prerequisite;  Permission  of  instructor  and 
department  chairmen. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 

CIsics  490   Honors  Program 

Extensive  reading  in  one  broad  segment  of 
classical  literature  culminating  in  a  written  exam- 
ination. 

Prerequisite:  3  2  major  average,  3.0  overall  aver- 
age. Senior  standing,  permission  of  instructor. 
Weekly  Conferences  3  Credits 

Staff 
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Clsics499   Honors  Thesis 

A  substantive  review  of  a  subject  approved  by 

the  individual  instructor. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  department- 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 

CIsics  586  Curriculum  and  Methods  Students 
Teaching  -  Classics 

The  issues,  principles  and  methods  of  secondary 
school  teaching  of  Latin.  Supervision  and  cri- 
tique of  practice  teaching. 
Prerequisite:  6  hours  education  courses  and 
admission  to  the  Teacher  Certification  Program. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  20  Lab  Hrs  (practice  teaching) 

9  Credits 
Staff 


Louis  Esposito,  Associate  Professor, 
Chairperson;  Professor  Harold  Wolo- 
zin,  Associate  Professors  Monique 
Garrity,  Leonard  J.  Kirsch,  Daniel  Pri- 
mont,  Salvatore  Schiavo-Campo,  Ray- 
mond Torto;  Assistant  Professors 
Charles  Betsey,  Eric  Chester,  Law- 
rence Shute,  Mary  H.  Stevenson, 
Helen  Updike;  Instructor  Bernadette 
Chachere. 

Economics  Major 

All  Economics  majors  are  required  to 
take  Economics  1  00,  1  55,  and 
200-201  and  1 8  additional  credits  of 
junior-senior  level  courses.  However, 
by  permission  of  the  department  up  to 
6  credits  in  related  disciplines  may  be 
substituted  for  Economics  courses. 

Political  Economy  Major 

All  Political  Economy  majors  are 
required  to  take  Economics  1  00,  1  55, 
205,  208,  209  and  1  5  additional 
credits  of  junior  senior  level  courses. 
(200  level  sequence  or  above).  How- 
ever, by  permission  of  the  department 
up  to  6  credits  in  related  disciplines 
may  be  substituted  for  department 
courses. 

Majors  planning  to  go  on  to  graduate 
study  are  advised  to  take  Economics 
351  and  Economics  352. 

EconlOO  Economic  Literacy 

A  broad  introductory  survey  of  economic  princi- 
ples and  Institutions.  Emphasis  on  the  role  of 
economic  principles  in  understanding  and  ana- 
lyzing current  economic  problems. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

staff 

Econ155  statistical  Methods 

A  non-calculus  introduction  to  statistical  infer- 
ence. Primary  objective  is  to  familiarize  the  stu- 
dents vnith  common  statistical  concepts  so  they 
will  be  able  to  make  intelligent  evaluations  of 
technical  reports  The  first  half  of  the  course  cov- 
ers probability  including  common  distributions 
Second  half  studies  hypothesis  testing  including 
t-tests,  goodness  of  fit.  contingency  tables,  anal- 
ysis of  variance,  regression,  and  correlation 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

staff 


Econ  1 80  The  Political  Economy  of  Taxation 
in  Massachusetts 

Introduces  the  non-economics  major  to  the  politi- 
cal economy  of  taxation  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  issues  of  state  and  local  taxation  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  mechanisms  of  the  property  tax, 
state  tax  and  state  aid  formula.  Fiscal  zoning, 
housing  and  school  financing  issues.  Proposals 
for  reforms  in  the  system  of  state  and  local  taxes 
in  Massachusetts. 

Prerequisite:  For  non-economics  majors  only. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Torto 

Econ  200   Economic  Theory  I: 
Macroeconomics 

Analysis  of  the  forces  determining  the  level  and 
structure  of  gross  national  output,  and  those 
government  policies  which  attempt  to  affect  eco- 
nomic activities  in  the  United  States. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  100. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

staff 

Econ  201    Economic  Theory  II: 
Microeconomics 

Analysis  of  consumer  behavior.  The  theory  of 
production  equilibrium  of  the  firm  and  the  indus- 
try, market  structures  and  the  pricing  of  factors 
of  production. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  1 00. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

staff 

Econ  205   Economics:  Institutions  and 
Organizations 

An  introduction  to  the  institutional  context  of  eco- 
nomic activity  in  the  contemporary  American 
society.  Role  of  the  state  in  the  economy.  Char- 
acter of  the  modern  corporation  and  the  labor 
union  and  their  relationship  to  one  another.  The 
role  of  schools  and  the  family  in  the  economy. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

staff 

Econ  208   History  of  Economic  Thought  I 

A  discussion  of  the  rise  and  development  of  sys- 
tematic economic  thought.  Both  orthodox  and 
heterodox  economic  ideas  are  studied  in  light  of 
the  social  and  historical  context  in  which  they 
developed  The  first  semester  discusses  the  ori- 
gins of  mercantilist  thought,  the  physiocrats  and 
classical  political  economy  through  Marx. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  1 00. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Shute 
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Econ  209   History  of  Economic  Thought  II 

The  second  semester  (following  Econ  208)  of  the 
history  of  economic  thought  begins  with  the  post- 
classical  period  in  economics.  Among  the  topics 
covered  are  the  German  historical  school,  the 
rise  in  popularity  of  the  marginal  concept  in  eco- 
nomics, some  topics  in  institutional  economics 
and  the  development  of  aggregative  analysis. 
Heterodox  developments  in  post-Marxist  and 
non-Marxist  thought  will  also  be  discussed.  Con- 
temporary developments  in  economic  thought 
will  be  covered  as  time  permits. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  208. 
3LectHrs  3  Credits 

Mr  Shute 

Econ  213  Urban  Economics 

An  economic  analysis  of  urban  areas  and  urban 
problems.  Provides  an  economic  explanation  of 
the  growth  of  cities  and  metropolitan  areas 
together  with  an  understanding  of  the  forces  that 
determine  the  location,  form,  and  economic 
structure  of  cities.  A  number  of  contemporary 
problems  are  studied  in  depth.  A  political-eco- 
nomic analysis  is  applied  to  such  problems  as 
the  property  tax,  housing  and  urban  renewal, 
poverty,  crime  and  transportation 
Prerequisite:  Economics  1  00. 
SLecthrs  3  Credits 

Ms  Stevenson,  Mr  Torto 

Econ  225   American  Economic  History 

This  is  a  course  in  the  economic  history  of  the 
United  States.  It  begins  with  a  study  of  the  colon- 
ial period  to  make  clear  the  economic  basis  of 
the  Revolutionary  War.  The  course  will  then 
cover  the  Industrial  Revolution  in  the  United 
States  and  the  economic  basis  for  slavery  and 
the  Civil  War.  The  course  will  then  cover  such 
20th  century  issues  as  the  broad  scale  conflict 
between  capital  and  labor  during  and  after  WW  I, 
the  weakness  of  the  US  economy  during  the 
1920  s,  and  the  Great  Depression. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  100. 
SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Econ  235   International  Economics 

The  theory  of  international  trade  Theory  and 
practice  of  commercial  policy,  international 
finance,  the  balance  of  payments,  adjustment 
mechanisms,  and  alternative  monetary  systems. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  100 
3LectHrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Garrity,  Mr  Schiavo-Campo 

Econ  236   Economic  Development 

The  economic  meaning  of  underdevelopment, 
evaluation  of  alternative  strategies'  for  eco- 
nomic growth,  the  role  played  by  different  kinds 
of  resources,  interaction  of  the  problems  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries  of  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Latin  America  with  the  policies  of  the  developed 
countries. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  1  00 
3LectHrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Garrity,  Mr.  Schiavo-Campo 


Econ  237   The  African  Economy 

Comparative  analysis  of  the  economic  character- 
istics and  problems  of  sub-Sahara  African 
countries. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  100. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Garrity 

Econ  239   The  Latin  American  Economy 

Description  and  analysis  of  the  economic  char- 
acteristics and  problems  of  Latin  American 
countries. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  1  00. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Econ  243  The  Political  Economy  of  the  Black 
Ghetto 

A  survey  of  the  economic  status  of  Black  Ameri- 
cans. Examination  of  the  social  and  economic 
legacy  of  slavery  and  reconstruction.  Analysis  of 
particular  problem  areas  for  contemporary 
Blacks,  e.g.  housing,  labor  market  discrimination 
and  education.  Evaluation  of  community  eco- 
nomic development.  Black  capitalism  and  other 
strategies  for  Black  economic  development. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  100 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Econ  249   The  Political  Economy  of 
Environmental  Control 

An  introductory  survey  of  the  impact  and  chal- 
lenge of  environmental  disruption  upon  the  envi- 
ronment and  the  quality  of  life  in  our  society.  The 
sources,  measurement,  and  control  of  pollution 
as  a  problem  in  private  and  social  planning.  A 
transdlscipllnary  approach  including  legal, 
social,  political  and  psychological  factors. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  100. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Wolozin 

Econ  272   Comparative  Economic  Systems 

Relationship  between  market  and  non-market 
mechanisms  in  the  production  and  distribution  of 
economic  resources  In  four  economies  First  half 
devoted  to  analysis  of  contemporary  American 
capitalism,  the  British  economy  under  labor  gov- 
ernment 1 945-1 950,  and  the  German  economy 
of  1 934-1 945  Second  half  concentrates  on 
planned  economy  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  100. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Kirsch 

Econ  280  The  Economics  of  Health  Care 

This  course  Is  primarily  concerned  with  analyz- 
ing the  health  care  delivery  system  in  the  United 
States.  Among  the  topics  covered  will  be  the 
economic,  social,  and  demographic  factors 
determining  the  demand  for  health  care,  the  sup- 
ply of  various  kinds  of  health  manpower,  the 
financing  of  health  care  services  and  Its  impact 
on  hospitals,  and  alternative  systems  of  health 
care  delivery. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  100. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr  Esposilo 


Econ  281  Marxist  Analysis  and  Radical 
Critique  of  Modern  Economic 
Theory 

The  central  focus  of  the  course  is  Marxist  eco- 
nomic analysis  in  Its  classical  and  modernized 
forms. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  100. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Kirsch 

Econ  291    Economics  of  Labor  and  Collective 
Bargaining 

A  brief  historical  overview  of  the  American  labor 
movement  and  institutions  traditional  economic 
theories  of  wage  determination  and  the  impact  of 
collective  bargaining.  A  radical  critique  and  alter- 
native theories  as  applied  to  low-wage  labor 
markets 

Prerequisite:  Economics  100. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Econ  294  Sex  Segregated  Labor  Markets 

A  study  of  women's  inferior  economic  status, 
proposals  for  changes  in  public  policy,  and  a 
review  of  theoretic  and  empirical  work  on 
topics  including  womens  labor  force  participa- 
tion, job  segregation,  wage  differences  and 
discrimination. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  1 00  or  permission  of 
instructor 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Stevenson 

Econ  295   Institutional  Economics 

An  analysis  of  the  institutional  approach  to  social 
phenomena  In  the  history  of  economic  thought. 
Among  the  economists  studied  are  Thorstein 
Veblen,  Wesley  Clair  Mitchell,  John  R.  Com- 
mons, John  Maurice  Clark,  Clarence  Ayres,  Gun- 
nar  Myrdal  and  John  Kenneth  Galbralth  It  is  sug- 
gested that  students  have  prior  training  in  the 
history  of  economic  thought  and  standard  eco- 
nomic theory 

Prerequisite:  Economics  100. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Shute 

Econ  31 7   The  Economics  of  the  Public  Sector: 
Problems  in  Public  Finance 

The  incidence  and  effects  of  taxation,  govern- 
ment expenditure  programs,  and  public  debt 
operations  of  federal,  state  and  local 
governments. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  200. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Econ  318  The  Economics  of  State  and  Local 
Governments 

In  developing  a  systematic  framework  for  analyz- 
ing economic  problems  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, this  course  will  cover  such  topics  as  the 
financing  of  education,  revenue-sharing  and  pro- 
gram budgeting. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  201 . 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 
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Econ  330  The  Political  Economy  of  Money 

An  economic  analysis  of  financial  institutions  and 
markets  in  ttne  American  economy.  Institutional 
and  economic  factors  in  the  determination  of  the 
money  supply  are  studied,  including  ttie  com- 
mercial banking  system,  the  Federal  Reserve 
system,  and  the  money  and  capital  markets. 
Concentration  on  the  theory  and  evidence  con- 
cerning the  demand  and  supply  of  money  and  its 
effects  on  the  American  economy.  The  debate 
between  the  monetarists  and  the  fiscalists,  and 
current  monetary  issues. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  200. 
SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Torto 

Econ  332   American  Industry:  Structure, 
Conduct  and  Performance 

A  theoretical  framework  for  the  analysis  and 
evaluation  of  the  performance  of  American 
industry,  examination  of  a  group  of  American 
industries  to  illustrate  usefulness  of  economic 
theory  in  explaining  price  and  output  policy, 
analysis  of  antitrust  activities  as  a  public  policy 
designed  to  promote  better  market  performance. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  201 . 
SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Esposito 

Econ  345  Income  Distribution 

This  course  deals  with  recent  trends  in  and  the 
current  state  of  income  inequality  in  the  U.S.  and 
conceptual  and  measurement  problems.  The  role 
and  impact  of  government  on  the  distribution  of 
income  is  analyzed  in  detail. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  100. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 


Econ  450  Economic  Man  and  the  Image  of 
Man 

A  transdisciplinary  seminar  on  the  image  of  man 
in  economics  compared  to  the  image  of  man  as 
seen  by  other  disciplines  such  as  philosophy 
including  existentialism,  anthropology,  sociol- 
ogy, psychology,  psychoanalysis,  etc. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  1 00  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Mr  Wolozin 


Econ  470  Special  Topics 

SLectHrs 
Staff 


3  Credits 


Econ  476  Field  Work  in  Economics 

Carefully  supervised  field  work  in  institutions  in 
the  Boston  area  which  do  research  on  economic 
issues.  A  written  description  of  the  research, 
periodic  conferences  with  the  faculty  supervisor, 
and  a  final  report  on  the  field  work  experience 
are  required  minimally  Open  to  a  limited  number 
of  students  per  semester.  The  department  will 
place  the  student  in  the  appropriate  institution. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department. 
SLectHrs  S  Credits 

Staff 

Econ  478  Independent  Study 

Research  and  reading  in  any  area  in  economics. 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  allow  the  student 
to  do  advanced  work  in  an  area  of  economics  to 
which  he  has  already  been  exposed  or  to  investi- 
gate an  entirely  new  area. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 


Econ  490  Honors  Thesis 

Senior  economics  majors  who  have  at  least  a  3.0 
grade  point  average  both  overall  and  in  their 
major  can,  with  the  approval  of  the  department  in 
the  spring  semester  of  their  senior  year,  write  an 
honors  thesis  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a 
member  of  the  department.  The  thesis  advisor 
will  be  chosen  by  the  student  and  the  nature  of 
the  research  project  will  be  agreed  upon  by  both 
student  and  advisor.  The  thesis  advisor  and  the 
student  will  then  select  a  reader  who  will  be 
available  for  consultation  through  the  term  of  the 
project.  Upon  completion  of  the  thesis,  it  will  be 
submitted  to  the  department  chairperson  who  will 
schedule  an  oral  resume  before  the  Economics 
Department.  The  grade  for  the  course  and  the 
awarding  of  honors  will  be  determined  by  the 
thesis  advisor  and  reader. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 

Econ  590  Field  Practicum  in  Economics 

The  practicum  is  designed  to  enable  a  student  to 
earn  1 5  hours  credit  —  six  in  his  major  field  — 
for  a  semester  of  work  during  the  academic  year 
with  a  government  agency.  The  program  is 
designed  to  integrate  this  experience  into  a  more 
general  education  plan  which  will  require  majors 
to  complete  a  pre'  course  that  is  substantially 
related  to  the  proposed  internship  in  the  semes- 
ter preceding  and  a  similarly  related  post' 
course  in  the  semester  following  the  internship. 
See  dept,  for  a  specific  sample  program. 
Prerequisite:  Approval  of  Economics 
Department. 
Mr   Torto 


Econ  351    Mathematical  Economics 

Static  and  dynamic  models  of  economic  behavior 

will  be  formulated. 

Prerequisite:  Math  1  25  or  equivalent.  Economics 

200-201  or  permission  of  instructor. 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Primont 


Econ  480  Seminar 

A  senior  seminar  conducted  by  various  members 

of  the  faculty  with  concentration  on  their  fields  of 

scholarly  interest. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

S  Lect  Hrs  S  Credits 

Staff 


Econ  352  Econometrics 

The  traditional  simple  and  multiple  linear  regres- 
sion models.  Application  of  these  models  to  esti- 
mating both  microeconomic  and  macroeconomic 
relationships. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  1 55. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr  Primont 

Econ  435  The  Multi-National  Corporations 

Impact  of  the  multinational  corporation  on  the 
economic  and  social  structures  of  the  less  devel- 
oped countries.  Topics  will  include  theories  of 
direct  foreign  investment,  nature  of  host  country- 
foreign  firm  conflicts.  Issues  in  labor  relations, 
impact  on  economic  integration  and  policy  alter- 
natives of  the  less  developed  countries. 
Research  project  and  report  required. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  235  or  236  or  237. 
SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Garrity 


Econ  481    Seminar  on  Environmental  Control 

Research  and  reading  in  selected  topics  related 
to  environmental  control:  social  costs,  quality  of 
the  environment,  economics  and  the  law,  popula- 
tion, economic  growth,  interdisciplinary 
approaches,  etc. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  249  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Wolozin 
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English 


Joel  Blair,  Associate  Professor,  Chair- 
person; Professors  Max  Bluestone, 
James  H.  Broderick,  Mary  D.  Curran, 
Mary  Anne  Ferguson,  Philip  Finkel- 
pearl,  Edwin  Gittleman,  Francis  Hart, 
Seymour  Katz,  Richard  Lyons,  Emer- 
son Marks,  Alvan  S.  Ryan,  Irvin  Stock, 
Taylor  Stoehr;  Associate  Professors 
Donald  Babcock,  Martha  Finney  Col- 
lins, Linda  Dittmar,  Kenneth  Freder- 
ick, James  Leiand  Grove,  Charles 
Knight,  John  Marvin,  Duncan  Nelson, 
Shaun  O'Connell,  Ronald  Schreiber, 
George  Slover,  James  G.  Sweeney, 
Joseph  Tribble,  Cornelia  Veenendaal, 
Frederick  Willey;  Assistant  Professors 
Sara  Bershtel,  Charles  Bowen,  Robert 
Crossley,  Thadius  Davis,  Albert  J.  Div- 
ver,  Harriet  Feinberg,  Christopher 
Gay,  Alan  Helms,  Susan  Horton,  Mon- 
ica McAlpine,  Margaret  McGavran, 
Louise  Mendillo,  Richard  Morahan, 
Theodore  Richer,  Carole  Robinson, 
Mary  Shaner,  George  Smith,  Jr.,  Lee 
Allen  Warren,  Igor  M.  Webb;  Lectur- 
ers Linda  Hunt,  Fahamisha  Shariat 
(Patricia  L.  Brown),  Marilyn  Truesdell; 
Part-time  Associate  Professor  Ann 
Berthoff. 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

Students  majoring  in  English  shall  ful- 
fill, in  a  sequence  of  their  own  devis- 
ing, a  minimum  requirement  of  ten 
courses  beyond  freshman  English,  of 
which  at  least  six  must  be  above  the 
sophomore  level.  (200-level  courses 
are  sophomore  courses;  300-  and 
400-level  courses  are  upper  division 
courses.) 

In  addition,  all  students,  majors  and 
non-majors,  who  wish  to  ake  300-  and 
400-level  courses,  must  first  take  as  a 
prerequisite  one  of  these  courses: 
206, 207, 21 1,21 2, 21 3, or  21 4. Any 
two  of  these  courses  may  be  counted 
toward  the  major. 

Occasionally,  the  prerequisite  is 
waived  for  a  specific  upper  division 
course,  and  this  information  will 
appear  in  all  official  course  lists.  The 
prerequisite  may  also  be  waived  by 
the  Director  of  the  Major  for  transfer 
students  who  have  completed  equiva- 
lent courses  elsewhere  or  who  pre- 
sent equivalent  experience.  Instruc- 
tors may  waive  the  prerequisite  for 
students  in  self-designed  majors,  for 
majors  in  interdisciplinary  programs 
and  for  students  in  Colleges  III  and  IV. 


Special  Topics  courses  (481-2)  and 
Comparative  Novelist  courses  (424-5) 
may  be  taken  more  than  once  for  both 
University  credit  and  credit  toward  the 
major.  Creative  writing  courses, 
EN300-301 ,  may  be  repeated  but 
only  by  majors  in  creative  writing  (See 
below).  Humanities  courses  in  litera- 
ture taught  by  English  faculty  and 
Theater  Arts  251  and  252  may  be 
counted  toward  the  major.  Literature 
courses  offered  by  the  foreign  lan- 
guage departments,  however,  cannot 
count.  Majors  enrolled  in  the  Teacher 
Certification  Program  may  count  six  of 
their  nine  credits  for  the  TCP  seminar 
and  practice  teaching  toward  the 
major  (the  equivalent  of  two  advanced 
courses). 

For  the  English  Major  in  Creative  Writ- 
ing, four  semesters  of  Creative  Writing 
are  required,  one  of  which  must  be 
Creative  Writing  Workshop.  Students 
wishing  to  take  more  than  one  Crea- 
tive Writing  course  per  term  must 
receive  permission  of  the  Creative 
Writing  Committee.  Majors  in  Creative 
Writing  must  also  fulfill  the  normal 
requirements  for  the  English  major. 
English  majors  who  are  not  Creative 
Writing  majors  will  be  allowed  to  take 
Creative  Writing  courses. 

Special  Programs:  As  noted,  the 
department  participates  in  the 
Teacher  Certification  Program.  In 
addition,  the  department  offers  an 
Honors  Program  in  English,  a  two 
semester  program  for  a  small  number 
of  seniors  whose  work  in  English  has 
been  outstanding.  Minimum  require- 
ments for  admission  are  a  3.0  overall 
cumulative  average,  a  3.0  average  in 
English,  and  recommendations  to  the 
English  Honors  Committee  from  fac- 
ulty members  acquainted  with  the 
applicant's  work.  Admission  is  by  invi- 
tation only,  but  inquiries  may  be  made 
to  the  Director  of  the  Major.  Majors 
may  also  petition  the  department  to 
undertake  Independent  Study  in  a 
specialized  subject  not  available  in 
the  regular  course  offering.  Independ- 
ent Study  in  Advanced  Composition 
and  Tutorial  is  also  available  by  spe- 
cial arrangement  for  highly  qualified 
juniors  and  seniors  who  wish  to  work 


closely  as  a  teaching  intern  with  a 
member  of  the  freshman  English  fac- 
ulty. Students  are  permitted,  however, 
to  take  no  more  than  one  semester  of 
Independent  Study  of  whatever  kind. 

Transfer  students  may  count  toward 
the  major  requirement  no  more  than 
five  English  courses  taken  elsewhere; 
such  courses  must  have  received  a 
grade  of  C  or  better  and  must  be 
beyond  the  Freshman  level.  Students 
needing  advice  as  to  how  to  classify 
and  count  such  courses  should  con- 
sult the  Director  of  the  Major. 

These  requirements  for  graduation 
with  an  English  major  shall  be  in  effect 
for  the  classes  of  1  977,  1  978,  and 
1 979.  Members  of  the  entering  fresh- 
man class  (Fall  '76),  members  of  sub- 
sequent classes,  and  transfer  stu- 
dents entering  in  Fall  '77  and 
subsequent  semesters  should  consult 
the  English  Major's  Handbook,  pub- 
lished at  each  pre-registration  period, 
or  members  of  the  English  Depart- 
ment, for  information  about  new 
requirements  for  the  major. 

Engl  010  Freshman  English 

Intensive  work  on  fundamentals  of  grammar, 
punctuation  and  rhetoric.  Continuous  practice  in 
writing  and  in  revising.  Restricted  to  students 
advised  to  tai<e  this  course  by  the  director  of 
freshman  English.  This  course  does  not  count 
toward  the  college  writing  requirement. 
SLectHrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Engl  100  Intensive  Workshop  in  English  as  a 
Second  Language 

This  course  is  given  during  the  summer  semes- 
ter. It  includes  intensive  work  in  grammar, 
oral/aural  skills,  reading  comprehension  and 
composition  The  course  runs  for  a  minimum  of  8 
weeks  and  meets  daily,  Monday  through  Thurs- 
day, for  1  '/?  hours  each  day.  It  is  open  to  incom- 
ing freshmen  and  transfer  students. 
6LectHrs  4  Credits 

ESL  Staff 

Engl  1 0OA  Oral/ Aural  Skills  for  Students  of 
English  as  a  Second  Language 

This  course  integrates  the  companion  processes 
of  speaking  -  oral  production  -  and  listening  - 
aural  comprehension  -  to  develop  communicative 
competencies  necessary  to  function  in  the  edu- 
cational and  social  environment  of  the  urban  uni- 
versity. Students  are  enrolled  in  the  course  after 
having  taken  the  diagnostic  test  administered  by 
the  ESL  staff. 

3  Lect  Hrs  2  Credits 

ESL  Staff 
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Engl  100B   Reading  Comprehension  for 

Students  of  English  as  a  Second 
Language 

This  course  is  designed  to  improve  the  student's 
ability  to  comprehend  textbooks  and  other  mate- 
rial appropriate  to  university-level  studies. 
Emphasis  is  on  building  vocabulary  and  compre- 
hending sophisticated  syntactic  structures.  Stu- 
dents are  enrolled  in  the  course  after  having 
taken  the  diagostic  test  administered  by  the  ESL 
staff.  Must  be  taken  in  the  same  semester  with 
100C. 

3  Lect  Hrs  2  Credits 

ESL  Staff 

Engl  1 0OC   Fundamentals  of  English  Grammar 
for  ESL  Students 

This  course  is  a  review  of  the  fundamental  gram- 
matical principles  of  English.  Emphasis  is  on 
spoken  English  with  written  reinforcement  of  oral 
patterns.  Students  are  enrolled  in  the  course 
after  having  taken  the  diagnostic  test  adminis- 
tered by  the  ESL  staff.  Must  be  taken  in  the  same 
semester  with  100B. 

3  Lect  Hrs  2  Credits 

ESL  Staff 

Engl  101    Freshman  English  I 

Practice  in  writing  on  various  kinds  of  topics  cho- 
sen to  develop  students'  confidence  and  ability 
as  writers  Readings  and  materials  will  vary  from 
section  to  section,  but  all  sections  require  a  mini- 
mum of  eight  papers. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Engl  1 02   Freshman  English  II 

Practice  in  writing  on  kinds  of  topics  often 

encountered  in  college  courses.  Readings  and 

materials  will  vary  from  section  to  section,  but  all 

sections  require  a  minimum  of  seven  papers. 

Prerequisite:  English  101  or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Engl  201    Origins  of  the  Modern  Period 

Readings  primarily  in  the  major  literature  of  the 
nineteenth  century  in  a  variety  of  genres.  Works 
by  such  authors  as  Blake,  Wordsworth,  Thoreau, 
Melville,  Dickens,  Dostoevsky,  Ibsen,  and  Chek- 
hov. Special  attention  to  writing 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Engl  202   Masterpieces  of  Twentieth  Century 
Literature 

Readings  primarily  in  the  major  literature  of  the 

twentieth  century  in  a  variety  of  genres.  Works 

by  such  authors  as  Yeats.  Eliot,  Joyce,  Faulkner. 

Mann,  Gide,  Lawrence,  Brecht.  and  Beckett. 

Special  attention  to  writing, 

3  Lect  Hrs  ,  4  Credits 

Stall 


Engl  203  Introduction  to  Shakespeare 

A  one-semester  introduction  to  Shakespeare's 

art  through  the  study  of  a  representative  group  of 

his  plays.  Special  attention  to  writing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Engl  204   Practical  Criticism 

Close  reading  of  a  limited  number  of  works  as  an 

introduction  to  literary  studies.  Special  attention 

to  writing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Engl  205  Women  and  Men  in  Nineteenth 
Century  Literature 

A  study  of  men  and  women  and  their  relation- 
ships in  1 9th  century  literature,  mainly  British, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  issues  of  masculine 
and  feminine  sexual  identity  and  sexual  stereo- 
types and  the  social  position  of  men  and  women 
as  these  are  treated  in  popular  culture  and  seri- 
ous literary  works. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ms.  Hunt 

Engl  206   Introduction  to  Literary  Study 

An  introduction  to  English  literature  with  the 
emphasis  on  a  few  writers  such  as  Chaucer, 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Donne  and  Swift  Some 
attention  to  writing  Four  papers  per  semester. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Engl  207   Introduction  to  Literary  Study 

An  introduction  to  English  literature  with  the 
emphasis  on  a  few  writers  such  as  Austen,  Ten- 
nyson, Keats,  Dickens,  and  Yeats  Some  atten- 
tion to  writing.  Four  papers  per  semester. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Engl  210   Introduction  to  Creative  Writing 

An  introduction  to  the  methods  and  art  of  crea- 
tive writing  in  fiction,  poetry,  and  drama,  for  stu- 
dents who  are  seriously  interested  in  but  not  nec- 
essarily experienced  in  creative  writing  Degree 
of  emphasis  on  the  various  genres  differs  from 
section  to  section. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Creative  Writing  Staff 

Engl  21 1    The  Nature  of  Literature:  Emphasis 
on  Poetry 

An  introduction  to  the  various  critical  approaches 
to  the  understanding  and  appreciation  of  poetry. 
Techniques  of  close  reading  with  special  atten- 
tion to  poetic  language  and  poetic  forms  as  well 
as  the  writing  of  critical  and  interpretive  papers. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 


Engl  212   The  Nature  of  Literature:  Emphasis 
on  Drama 

An  introduction  to  the  various  critical  approaches 
to  the  understanding  and  appreciation  of  drama. 
Techniques  of  close  reading  with  special  atten- 
tion to  the  language  and  form  of  drama  as  well  as 
the  writing  of  critical  and  interpretive  papers. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Engl  213  The  Nature  of  Literature:  Emphasis 
on  Fiction 

An  introduction  to  the  various  critical  approaches 
to  the  understanding  and  appreciation  of  fiction. 
Techniques  of  close  reading  with  special  atten- 
tion to  the  language  and  form  of  fiction  as  well  as 
the  writing  of  critical  and  interpretive  papers. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Engl  214   The  Nature  of  Literature:  Emphasis 
on  Practical  Criticism 

Methods,  aims,  and  practical  aspects  of  studying 
literature;  the  reading  process;  writing  of  critical 
and  interpretive  papers;  the  organization  of  liter- 
ary study  by  theme,  mode,  form  and  genre,  his- 
torical epoch,  and  author. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Engl  218  Black  Literature  in  America 

A  survey  of  works  by  black  Americans  with  atten- 
tion to  the  interaction  of  musical,  oral  and  literary 
forms  in  black  expression,  slave  songs,  blues  lyr- 
ics, sermons,  and  works  by  Hughes,  Wright,  Bar- 
aka.  Brooks  and  others 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ms  Brown  (Shariat).  Ms  Davis.  Ms.  Truesdell 

Engl  240  Intermediate  Composition 

A  composition  course  offering  continued  practice 
in  expository  and  argumentative  writing.  The 
emphasis  will  be  on  the  development  of  rhetori- 
cal concepts-  definition,  exemplification,  com- 
parison, etc.  -  for  both  analytic  and  composi- 
tional purposes,  for  both  critical  reading  and  the 
organization  and  development  of  papers.  Read- 
ings will  be  short,  complex  passages  representa- 
tive of  the  kinds  of  discourse  met  in  college 
classes  and  texts. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ms  Berthoff.  Ms  Horton.  Mr  Nelson 

Engl  250   Introduction  to  British  Literature  I 

A  survey  of  major  English  writers  from  the  Middle 

Ages  to  the  1 8th  century,  including  such  authors 

as  Chaucer.  Milton.  Swift,  and  Pope. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Engl  251    Introduction  to  British  Literature  II 

A  survey  of  the  major  English  writers  Irom  the 

1 8th  century  to  the  20th  century.  Emphasizes 

poetry,  some  prose  documents,  and  several 

major  novels. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 
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Engl  252   Introduction  to  Literature 
in  America  I 

Major  periods,  themes,  and  styles  of  American 
literature  from  the  Puritans  through  the  Civil  War. 
Writers  such  as  Bradford.  Ivlather.  Franklin.  Haw- 
thorne. f\/Ielville.  Thoreau.  Emerson  and  Whit- 
man. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Engl  253   Introduction  to  Literature 
in  America  II 

fvlajor  periods,  themes  and  styles  of  American  lit- 
erature since  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  Major  v^rit- 
ers  such  as  Twain.  James.  Fitzgerald.  Heming- 
way, Frost  and  Eliot. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Engl  259  English  Drama  I 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  the  drama  in  Eng- 
lish from  its  medieval  origins  to  the  closing  of  the 
theaters  in  1 642.  Emphasis  on  medieval  myster- 
ies, moralities,  and  interludes  and  on  the  con- 
temporaries of  Shakespeare,  including  Marlowe. 
Ben  Johnson.  Webster.  Ford.  Kyd.  Greene,  and 
Marston. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Engl  260   Forms  of  English  and  American 
Drama  Since  1660 

Consideration  of  drama  in  English  since  1  660. 

with  reference  to  earlier  dramatic  forms  and 

European  works  where  appropriate.  Special 

attention  to  the  variety  of  techniques  uniquely 

available  to  the  dramatist 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Engl  280  Teaching  Composition  to  ESL 
Students 

For  prospective  teachers  and  tutors.  Introduction 
to  the  problems  presented  by  students  for  whom 
English  is  a  second  language.  Concentrates  pri- 
marily upon  the  correction  of  errors  in  written 
work  and  the  ways  to  avoid  and  prevent  such 
errors.  Students  will  plan  one  sample  lesson  and 
participate  in  tutorial  sessions  based  on  actual 
classroom  situations 

1  '/2  Lect  Hrs  for  8  Weeks  1  Credit 

Ms.  Lezberg,  Ms,  Fasten 

Engl  281    The  Teaching  of  Writing 

Exposure  to  a  wide  range  of  ideas  on  the  teach- 
ing of  writing;  analysis  and  discussion  of  a  num- 
ber of  methods  and  approaches;  and  training, 
through  group  discussion  of  sample  papers  and 
some  role-play,  in  how  to  use  them 
1  '/2  Lect  Hrs  for  8  Weeks  1  Credit 

Ms.  Feinberg 


Engl  300  Creative  Writing  I 

Techniques  and  forms  of  fiction  and  poetry. 

Classroom  discussion  of  student  manuscripts 

and  frequent  conferences 

Prerequisite;  Permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms,  Collins.  Mr.  Frederick.  Mr.  Marvin,  Mr. 

Richer,  Ms  Veenendaal 

Engl  301    Creative  Writing  II 

Techniques  and  forms  of  fiction  and  poetry.  Dis- 
cussion of  student  manuscripts  and  frequent 
conferences. 

Prerequisite;  Permission  of  instructor, 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms,  Collins,  Mr  Frederick.  Mr,  Marvin.  Mr. 
Richer.  Ms,  Veenendaal 

Engl  302   Advanced  Composition:  Theory  and 
Practice 

Improvement  of  practical  writing  skills,  exercises 
m  such  modes  as  description,  narration,  and 
exposition,  to  develop  analytic  and  argumenta- 
tive capacities.  Sections  vary  in  emphasis  from 
experimental  writing  and  the  composing  process, 
to  writing  for  pre-law  students,  to  techniques  of 
the  new  journalism,  to  techniques  of  research  for 
long  papers. 

Prerequisite;  English  240  or  permission  of 
instructor 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms,  Berthoff.  Ms,  Ferguson.  Mr,  Gay.  Ms,  Men- 
dillo 

Engl  303  Creative  Writing  Workshop  I 

The  structuring  of  chapters  of  a  short  novel,  the 

thematic  relationships  in  a  series  of  stories  or 

poems,  and  development  of  style  and  point  of 

view. 

Prerequisite;  Senior  standing  and  permission  of 

instructor 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Creative  Writing  Staff 

Engl  304  Creative  Writing  Workshop  II 

The  structuring  of  chapters  of  a  short  novel,  the 

thematic  relationships  In  a  series  of  stories  or 

poems,  and  development  of  style  and  point  of 

view 

Prerequisite;  Senior  standing  and  permission  of 

instructor 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Creative  Writing  Staff 

Engl  310  The  Medieval  Period 

The  concerns  and  techniques  of  Old  and  Middle 

English  writers  Including  the  Beowulf  and 

Gawain  poets,  the  Wakefield  Dramatist.  Gower, 

Langland,  Chaucer,  and  Malory, 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms,  McAlpine.  Ms  Mendillo.  Ms,  Shaner.  Ms, 

Ferguson 


Engl  31 2  The  Renaissance 

Major  works  of  literature  in  the  English  Renais- 
sance: major  authors  such  as  More.  Marlowe. 
Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Jonson.  Donne  8  Milton. 
Supplementary  readings  in  Renaissance 
criticism. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr,  Divver.  Mr.  Slover.  Mr,  Smith,  Mr,  Morahan 

Engl  314   The  Neo-Classical  Period 

The  chief  intellectual  and  social  currents  of  the 
English  Restoration  and  1 8th  century,  and  of  the 
works  of  such  writers  as  Dryden.  Swift.  Pope. 
Defoe.  Fielding.  Johnson,  and  Burke, 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr,  Blair.  Mr,  Knight 

Engl  31 5  The  Romantic  Period 

The  literature  and  leading  ideas  of  English 
Romanticism,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
poetry  and  prose  of  Blake.  Wordsworth. 
Coleridge.  Byron.  Keats,  and  Shelley, 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr,  Hart,  Mr  Broderick.  Ms  McGavran 

Engl  318  The  Victorian  Age 

Readings  in  such  authors  as  Carlyle.  Tennyson, 
Dickens,  Browning,  Newman.  Arnold.  Hopkins, 
and  Pater,  whose  work  will  be  studied  In  the  con- 
text of  the  literary.  Intellectual,  and  social  history 
of  the  Victorian  Age. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr  Broderick.  Mr  Lyons.  Mr,  Ryan 

Engl  320  American  Romanticism 

The  growing  Importance  of  symbol  and  ideal  in 

the  period  from  1 836  to  1 855,  Emphasis  on 

romantic  Imagination  in  Poe,  Emerson,  Thoreau, 

Hawthorne,  and  Melville,  with  readings 

In  the  Cambridge  school  and  the  minor 

transcendentalists. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Gittleman.  Mr.  Katz.  Mr  Tribble.  Mr  O'Con- 

nell 

Engl  322  The  Rise  of  American  Realism 

The  emergence  of  realism  in  the  fiction  of  Twain. 

James  and  Howells.  and  its  development  into  the 

naturalism  of  Norris,  Crane.  Dreiser, 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Gittleman.  Mr,  Katz.  Mr  Tribble.  Mr,  OCon- 

nell 

Engl  324  The  Modern  Period 

Readings  in  such  writers  as  Eliot.  Hemingway. 
Lawrence.  Joyce.  Faulkner,  Auden,  Thomas, 
Lowell,  Yeats,  Stevens,  and  Lessing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Stock.  Mr,  Nelson.  Ms,  Warren 
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Engl  325  Twentieth  Century  Literary  Criticism 

An  introduction  to  trends  and  issues  in  twentieth 
century  literary  criticism  with  attention  to  both 
theoretical  and  practical  concerns.  Such  topics 
as  the  mythic,  psychological,  structuralist,  for- 
malist and  sociological  approaches,  and  such 
issues  as  the  nature  of  literary  change,  the  idea 
of  technique  as  discovery,  and  the  function  of  lit- 
erature in  society  and  for  the  individual. 
3LectHrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Smith 

Engl  330  History  of  the  English  Language 

Development  of  the  English  language  from  its 
beginnings  to  the  present:  concepts  and  tech- 
niques of  descriptive  and  historical  linguistics. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Bowen,  Mr.  Divver,  Ms.  Ferguson,  Ms.  Sha- 
ner 

Engl  332  Old  English  Language  and  Literature 

The  language  and  literature  of  England,  449  to 
1 1 50.  The  course  will  give  students  a  reading 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  an  introduction 
to  major  literary  forms. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Ferguson 

Engl  338  Black  Poetry 

Critical  and  historical  survey  of  black  poetry  from 
its  oral  beginnings  to  the  present;  minor  empha- 
sis on  Harlem  Renaissance  and  major  emphasis 
on  contemporary  black  arts  movement;  relation- 
ships between  black  poetry  and  black  music. 
Black  social  and  political  thought. 
Prerequisite:  BIk  Sty  1 00,  English  21 8  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Brown  (Shariat) 

Engl  350  Early  Celtic  Literature  in  Translation 

The  mythological  and  heroic  literature  of  Ireland 
and  Wales  in  its  cultural  context,  from  the  earli- 
est written  sources  through  the  later  Middle 
Ages. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Bowen 

Engl  352  Chaucer 

The  Canterbury  Tales  and  selected  minor  works. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms  McAlpine,  Ms.  Shaner 

Engl  355  Medieval  Lyric  and  Ballad 

Medieval  popular  verse  beginning  with  medieval 

Latin  lyrics  and  student  songs  in  translation  and 

moving  through  Middle  English  lyrics  to  the 

ballad. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Shaner 

Engl  360  Renaissance  Poetry 

The  poetry  of  Spenser,  Sidney,  Shakespeare, 
Marlowe,  and  others. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Divver,  Mr.  Morahan,  Mr.  Smith 


Engl  361    Shakespeare's  Plays  (I):  A  Survey 

A  lecture  course  on  Shakespeare's  comedies, 
history  plays,  and  early  tragedies  largely  from 
the  first  half  of  Shakespeare's  career  in  the 
theatre.  As  the  first  half  of  a  year-long  inquiry 
into  the  plays,  the  course  emphasizes  critical 
interpretations  of  individual  plays,  but  it  attempts 
as  well  to  review  certain  recurring  issues  in  the 
understanding  of  Shakespeare's  dramatic  art  in 
general:  theatre  history  and  theatre  conventions, 
theory  of  comedy  and  theory  of  tragedy,  the  lan- 
guage of  verse  drama,  and  the  development  of 
the  history  play. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Biuestone,  Ms  Bunselmeyer, 
Mr.  Finkelpearl,  Mr.  Morahan, 
Mr  Slover 

Engl  362  Shakespeare's  Plays  (II):  A  Survey 

A  lecture  course  on  Shakespeare's  problem 
plays,  major  tragedies  and  late  romances.  As  the 
second  half  of  a  year-long  inquiry  into  the  plays, 
the  course  emphasizes  critical  interpretations  of 
individual  plays,  and  it  assumes  that  students  will 
have  had  some  experience  of  Shakespeare  s 
plays,  such  as  those  in  Shakespeare  I.  But 
Shakespeare  II  may  be  elected  without  such 
experience. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Biuestone.  Ms.  Bunselmeyer, 
Mr.  Finkelpearl,  Mr.  Morahan, 
Mr.  Slover 

Engl  363   Elizabethan  and  Stuart  Drama 

A  critical  survey  of  major  plays  by  Shake- 
speare's contemporaries. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Bunselmeyer,  Mr.  Slover,  Mr.  Finkelpearl, 
Mr.  Sweeney 

Engl  364  Donne  and  His  Contemporaries 

Divergent  traditions  in  1  7th  century  poetry,  with 
emphasis  on  the  schools  of  Donne  and  Jonson. 
Poets  include  Donne,  Herbert,  Vaughan,  Marvell, 
Jonson,  Herrick,  Waller  and  Carew. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Divver,  Mr.  Finkelpearl,  Mr  Smith 

Engl  366   Milton 

The  major  poetry  and  prose  of  John  Milton  An 
intensive  reading  of  Paradise  Lost. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Morahan 

Engl  368  English  Epic  Poetry 

A  study  of  the  epic  and  mock-epic  tradition  in 
English  poetry  from  the  Renaissance  to  the 
Romantic  period.  Some  attention  to  oral  roots  of 
epic  and  to  the  history  and  theory  of  the  genre, 
with  close  reading  of  three  or  four  long  poems 
chosen  from  the  work  of  Spenser,  Milton,  Dry- 
den,  Pope,  and  Wordsworth. 
3  Led  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Crossley 


Engl  370  Colonial  American  Literature 

The  literature  and  thought  of  the  1  7th  and  1 8th 
centuries  in  America,  focused  to  provide  a  back- 
ground for  later  intellectual  and  literary  develop- 
ments. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Gittleman 

Engl  371    Eighteenth  Century  English  Fiction 

The  emergence  of  the  novel  and  its  formal  char- 
acteristics and  social  concerns  in  the  works  of 
such  early  masters  as  Defoe,  Richardson,  Field- 
ing, Sterne,  and  Austen,  and  in  the  gothic  and 
radical  novelists. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr  Blair,  Mr.  Knight.  Mr.  Crossley,  Mr.  Gay 

Engl  380  Blake 

Readings  in  lyrics  and  prophecies  of  William 

Blake. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Divver.  Mr.  Schreiber.  Mr.  Morahan 

Engl  381    Nineteenth-Century  English  Prose 
Fiction 

Major  novelists  of  the  1 9th  century,  such  as  Aus- 
ten, the  Brontes,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  George 
Eliot,  and  Hardy. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Webb 

Engl  384  Industrialism  in  1  Qth  Century 
Literature 

Industrialism  reflected  in  English  literature  from 
1  760  to  1 854.  Consideration  of  authors  such  as 
Austen,  Blake,  Bronte,  Gaskell,  and  Dickens. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Webb 

Engl  387   Victorian  Poetry 

Selected  works  by  Tennyson,  Browning,  Arnold, 
Hopkins,  and  Hardy. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Broderick,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Lyons 

Engl  389  Black  Women  Writers 

Prose,  poetry  and  criticism  by  black  women  from 
the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present.  Slave  nar- 
ratives, colonial  and  abolitionist  poetry,  novels 
from  the  Harlem  Renaissance.  Works  by  Brooks, 
Margaret  Walker,  Sanchez,  Bambara  and  others. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Truesdall,  Ms  Brown  (Shariat) 

Engl  390  The  Black  Presence  in  American 
Literature 

Nineteenth  and  twentieth-century  literary  texts 
by  black  and  white  writers  who  wrote  with  a  sig- 
nificant consciousness  of  black  people  in  Ameri- 
can society. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Gittleman,  Ms.  Brown  (Shariat),  Ms.  Trues- 
dell,  Ms  Davis 
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Engl  391    Autobiography  in  America 

The  major  autobiographical  works,  from  colonial 
to  modern  times,  by  such  writers  as  Edwards, 
Franklin,  Thoreau,  James.  Adams.  Fitzgerald, 
Malcolm  X.  and  Mailer. 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Mr,  Gittleman 

Engl  394  A  Critical  Decade  in  American 
Literature 

Major  and  representative  works  of  an  important 
ten-year  period.  Emphasis  on  ways  in  which 
styles  and  themes  cohere  and  on  the  relationship 
of  history  and  literature.  Decade  studied  is 
announced  each  term  during  pre-registration. 
3LectHrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  O'Connell,  Ms.  Davis 

Engl  396  Literature  of  the  American  South 

Selected  readings  in  the  literary  Renaissance  of 
the  modern  American  South  from  1 920  to  the 
present,  including  such  writers  as  Faulkner.  War- 
ren, Ransom.  Tate.  Welty,  Porter,  Styron,  and 
O'Connor.  Study  of  the  fiction,  poetry  and  criti- 
cism, with  emphasis  on  the  fiction. 
3LectHrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Ryan 

Engl  398  American  Detective  Fiction 

A  survey  of  detective  fiction  and  the  crime  novel 

in  America.  Authors  include  Poe,  Hammett, 

Chandler,  Cain,  Spillane,  Ross.  MacDonald  and 

others.  Films  will  be  shown. 

Prerequisite:  English  1  01 ,  1 02. 

3LectHrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Grove 

Engl  400  Modern  American  Poetry 

Major  trends  and  figures  in  20th  century  Ameri- 
can poetry,  from  the  imagist  movement  and  the 
founding  of  modernist  poetry  in  1 91  2  to  1  945. 
Emphasis  on  Frost,  Eliot,  Pound,  Williams,  Ste- 
vens. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Collins,  Mr.  Heims 

Engl  401    Modern  British  Poetry 

British  poetry  from  1 91 4  to  present:  poets  of  the 
first  World  War  -  Sassoon.  Jones.  Owen,  Rosen- 
berg, Flint,  Read;  poets  of  the  thirties  -  Auden, 
Spender,  MacNeice;  poets  writing  from  1  945  to 
the  present  -  MacDiarmid,  Larkin,  Ted  Hughes. 
Jon  Silken.  Geoffrey  Hill,  Michael  Hamburger, 
and  others. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Webb 

Engl  402  Modern  American  Fiction 

Major  American  novelists  from  about  1 890  to 
1 950.  The  art  of  such  writers  as  Crane,  Dreiser, 
Wharton,  Dos  Passes.  Hemingway.  Fitzgerald. 
Faulkner.  West,  Baldwin  and  Bellow. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Frederick.  Mr.  Stock 


Engl  403  Modern  Drama 

A  study  of  British  and  American  drama  in  the  first 
half  of  the  20th  century,  including  the  works  in 
translation  of  influential  foreign  playwrights. 
Attention  to  the  literary  themes,  forms,  and  styles 
of  modern  drama,  and  to  aspects  of  drama  in 
performance.  Work  by  such  authors  as  Ibsen. 
Chekhov.  Shaw.  ONeil,  Odets.  Beckett.  Brecht. 
Miller  and  others. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Horton.  Mr.  Babcock 

Engl  405  Irish  Literature 

Leading  figures  of  the  Irish  Renaissance,  with 

special  emphasis  on  Joyce,  Yeats,  Synge.  and 

OCasey. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Curran 

Engl  407   Modern  British  Novel 

The  British  novel  from  Joseph  Conrad  to  Anthony 
Burgess,  with  stops  along  the  way  for  Lawrence, 
Woolf.  Forster,  Cary.  Waugh.  Greene.  Murdoch, 
and  Lessing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Lyons,  Ms.  Bershtel,  Mr.  O'Conneil 

Engl  408  Contemporary  American  Poetry 

A  comprehensive  overview  of  living  American 
poets,  plus  intensive  readings  In  selected  writers 
such  as  Ashbery,  Levertov,  Ginsberg,  Lowell, 
Wilbur,  Ammons,  Baraka.  Plath.  and  Merwin. 
Discussions  of  individual  poets  on  their  own  mer- 
its and  as  exemplars  of  current  poetic  schools. 
Prerequisite:  1  poetry  course. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Helms 

Engl  409  Jewish-American  Literature 

An  exploration  of  literature  growing  out  of  the 
massive  immigration  of  east  European  Jews  to 
the  United  States  in  the  late  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  centuries:  fiction,  memoir,  journalism, 
other  forms.  Consideration  of  the  east  European 
communities  from  which  the  immigrants  came, 
and  of  parallels  in  some  contemporary  Jewish 
writers  of  themes  of  the  Immigrant  generation. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Feinberg 

Engl  41 2  Contemporary  American  Fiction 

A  survey  of  American  fiction  since  1 950.  Works 
by  Baldwin,  Bellow.  Belts.  Gaines,  Kelley, 
Mailer,  Malamud.  Oates,  Olsen,  Percy.  Reed. 
Updike.  Vonnegut,  Wright,  and  others. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Davis.  Mr.  O'Connell 

Engl  420  Yeats 

Yeats  development  as  a  poet,  from  his  early  pre- 

Raphaelite  poetry  through  his  late-modern 

poems,  within  the  framework  of  Irish  history  and 

literature. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Curran,  Mr  Divver.  Mr.  Morahan 


Engl  421    Henry  James 

A  study  of  James'  major  writings,  with  special 

attention  given  to  his  aesthetic  and  cultural 

development- 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  O'Connell.  Ms.  Collins 

Engl  422   Faulkner 

Faulkner  s  fiction  studied  as  a  major  saga  of 
modern  man. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Davis.  Mr.  Tribble 

Engl  423  Fitzgerald  and  Hemingway 

Representative  texts  by  Fitzgerald  and  Heming- 
way, their  aesthetic  achievement  and  their  bio- 
graphical and  historical  settings. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Frederick.  Mr.  Divver 

Engl  424  Comparative  Readings  in  Two 
Novelists 

Comparative  readings  in  the  works  of  major  writ- 
ers of  English  and  American  fiction  whose  novels 
have  social  and  thematic  affinities  or  present 
interesting  problems  of  contrast  and  difference. 
Pairs  of  novelists,  such  as  Jane  Austen  and 
Charles  Dickens,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  Her- 
man Melville,  and  Thomas  Hardy  and  D.H.  Law- 
rence, will  vary  from  semester  to  semester. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Engl  425  Comparative  Readings  in  Two 
Novelists 

Comparative  readings  in  the  works  of  major  writ- 
ers of  English  and  American  fiction  whose  novels 
have  social  and  thematic  affinities  or  present 
interesting  problems  of  contrast  and  difference. 
Pairs  of  novelists,  such  as  Jane  Austen  and 
Charles  Dickens,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  Her- 
man Melville,  and  Thomas  Hardy  and  D.H.  Law- 
rence, will  vary  from  semester  to  semester. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Engl  440  Contemporary  Women  Poets 

Poetry  by  contemporary  women  writers,  with 

some  attention  to  earlier  writers  and  to  relevant 

historical,  sociological,  and  psychological 

materials. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Collins,  Ms.  Veenendaal 

Engl  441    The  Adolescent  in  Literature 

Such  problems  as  adolescent  culture,  the  rites  of 
passage  into  adulthood,  and  the  literary  expres- 
sion of  these  phenomena.  Writers  such  as  Wolfe, 
Salinger,  Capote,  Knowles,  McCullers,  Donleavy. 
Mishima.  Golding.  Lessing.  Moravia.  Mauriac, 
and  Sagan. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Broderick.  Mr.  Grove,  Ms.  Veenedaal 
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Engl  442   Satire 

Consideration  of  the  nature  and  function  of  satire 
and  of  its  relation  to  intellectual  attitudes  and 
problems,  to  social  criticism,  and  to  various  liter- 
ary forms.  Reading  and  discussion  of  a  range  of 
major  satirical  worl<s. 

3LectHrs  3  Credits 

Mr,  Blair,  Mr.  Knigtit 

Engl  443   Narrative  in  the  Novel  and  Film 

The  nature  of  narrative  as  revealed  through  a 
comparative  study  of  selected  novels  and  films 
Attention  to  artists  use  of  sequence,  imagery, 
point  of  view,  and  other  aspects  of  technique. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Dittmar 

Engl  444   Principles  and  Methods  of  Literary 
Criticism 

The  leading  principles  and  methods  of  western 

literary  criticism  considered  in  their  historical 

contexts  and  in  reference  to  modern  literary 

thought. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Marks 

Engl  448   Language  and  Literature 

An  exploration  of  literary  meaning  and  the  char- 
acter of  language  as  a  symbolic  form.  Special 
emphasis  on  the  structure  of  metaphor  and  con- 
sideration of  psychological  and  philosophical 
aspects  of  language:  basic  conceptions  of  mean- 
ing: theories  of  the  origin  of  speech:  problems  of 
intention,  expression,  and  interpretation:  back- 
ground of  modern  theories  of  grammar,  seman- 
tics, and  semiotics. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms  Berthoff,  Mr  Divver 

Engl  478   Independent  Study  I 

A  course  of  study  designed  by  the  student  in 
conjunction  with  a  supervising  instructor  in  a 
specialized  subject,  one  ordinarily  not  available 
in  the  standard  course  offerings.  Open  to  a  lim- 
ited number  of  students  in  any  one  semester. 
Preference  may  be  given  to  senior  English 
majors  with  a  cumulative  average  of  3,0  or 
above  A  written  prospectus  must  be  submitted. 
Register  with  director  of  the  major. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor  and 
department  chairperson 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 

Engl  479   Independent  Study  II 

A  course  of  study  designed  by  the  student  in 
conjunction  with  a  supervising  instructor  in  a 
specialized  subject  One  ordinarily  not  available 
in  the  standard  course  offerings.  Open  to  a  lim- 
ited number  of  students  in  any  one  semester. 
Preference  may  be  given  to  senior  English 
majors  with  a  cumulative  average  of  3.0  or 
above.  A  written  prospectus  must  be  submitted. 
Register  with  director  of  the  major. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor  and 
department  chairperson, 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 


Engl  481    Selected  Topics  in  English  and 
American  Literature 

Various  experimental  courses  in  literature  and 
related  topics  are  offered,  normally  just  once, 
under  this  rubric.  Current  topics  are  announced 
each  semester  during  the  pre-registration  period. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Engl  482   Selected  Topics  in  English  and 
American  Literature 

Various  experimental  courses  in  literature  and 
related  topics  are  offered,  normally  just  once, 
under  this  rubric.  Current  topics  are  announced 
each  semester  during  the  pre-registration  period. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Engl  488   Senior  Seminar  I 

Classes,  limited  to  fifteen  students,  undertake  in- 
depth  study  and  discussion  of  advanced  topics  in 
British  and  American  literature.  Seminars  offered 
according  to  interest  and  demand:  qualified  stu- 
dents are  invited  to  propose  topics.  Specific 
seminars  are  announced  during  pre-registration 
period. 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  permission  of 
instructor, 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Engl  489   Senior  Seminar  II 

Classes,  limited  to  fifteen  students,  undertake  in- 
depth  study  and  discussion  of  advanced  topics  in 
British  and  American  literature.  Seminars  offered 
according  to  interest  and  demand,  qualified  stu- 
dents are  invited  to  propose  topics  Specific 
seminars  are  announced  during  pre-registration 
period 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Engl  498   Honors  Work  I 

An  intensive  program  of  individual  study  planned 
with  a  faculty  honors  advisor  who  will  provide 
counsel  and  direction  as  needed  and  desired.  In 
the  first  semester,  the  student  will  undertake  a 
special  project  or  a  program  of  wide  reading  in 
areas  not  adequately  covered  by  the  student's 
courses  and  independent  study.  Successful 
completion  of  the  first  semester  may  require  a 
final  oral  exam  administered  by  the  honors  board 
and  the  advisor,  and  is  a  prerequisite  for  continu- 
ance in  the  second  semester 
Prerequisite:  For  Honors  I,  Senior  standing,  3.0 
overall  and  major  average,  and  permission  of 
honors  committee. 

Tutorial  Hrs  by  Arrgt  3  Credits 

Staff 


Engl  499   Honors  Work  II 

An  intensive  program  of  individual  study  planned 
with  a  faculty  honors  advisor  who  will  provide 
counsel  and  direction  as  needed  and  desired. 
The  second  semester  focuses  on  an  honors 
paper,  arising  from  study  during  the  first  semes- 
ter, written  with  the  approval  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  honors  advisor.  Departmental 
honors  will  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  both 
semesters  of  work,  the  oral  exam,  and  the  eval- 
uation of  the  honors  paper  by  the  honors  board. 
Prerequisite:  For  Honors  II,  Distinction  in  Honors 
I,  and  permission  of  the  honors  committee. 
Tutorial  Hrs  by  Arrgt  3  Credits 

Staff 

Engl  586  Curriculum  and  Methods  Student 
Teaching -English 

The  issues  and  principles  of  the  learning  and 
teaching  of  secondary  school  composition,  litera- 
ture, and  language.  Supervision  and  critique  of 
practice  teaching  in  the  schools. 
Prerequisite:  Admission  to  Teacher  Certification 
Program 
3  Lect  Hrs,  20  Lab  Hrs  (Practice  Teaching) 

9  Credits 
Ms.  Feinberg 
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French 


Brian  Thompson,  Associate  Profes- 
sor, Chairperson;  Professors  Jean 
Collignon,  John  MacCombie,  Michel 
Philip;  Associate  Professors  Alfred 
Proulx,  Gerald  C.  Voipe;  Assistant 
Professors  Rose  Abendstern,  Mar- 
celle  Altieri,  John  Anzalone,  Jeanne 
Ambrose-Grillet,  Mary  Lee  Evans  Kim- 
ball, Nancy  Piore,  Suzanne  Relyea, 
Monique  Stern;  Instructors  Jacques 
Leroy,  Marilyn  Sorenson;  Lecturer 
Cecile  Brault. 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

French  majors  may  choose  among 
several  options.  Three  courses  are 
required  of  all  majors:  French  301 , 
302,  and  303,  which  students  are 
urged  to  elect  in  their  sophomore 
year.  The  remaining  minimum  of  21 
credits  at  the  junior-senior  level  must 
include  3  credits  in  either  an 
advanced  language  course  in  French 
or  an  advanced  civilization  course  in 
French,  plus  3  credits  in  each  of  three 
different  periods  of  French  literature. 
Beyond  these  general  distribution 
requirements,  students  may  concen- 
trate their  course  work  on  literature, 
civilization,  advanced  language,  or 
translation. 

The  department  offers  an  advanced 
certificate  in  translation  as  well  as  a 
concentration  leading  to  a  certificate 
(see  "Program  in  Translation"  for  a 
description  of  the  program). 

Students  participating  in  the  depart- 
mental TCP  Program  may  count  six 
credits  out  of  the  nine  earned  in  the 
program  toward  fulfilling  major 
requirements.  Moreover,  they  are 
urged  to  take,  if  at  all  possible,  at 
least  three  additional  credits  in 
French  civilization. 

Honors  Thesis:  A  student  may  receive 
6  credits  toward  the  total  30  major 
credits  for  acceptable  work  on  an 
honors  thesis  written  in  French  under 
the  direction  of  an  advisor  from 
the  French  faculty.  See  department 
chairperson. 


It  is  strongly  recommended  that 
French  majors  elect  the  following:  1 ) 
at  least  two  years  of  course  work  in  a 
second  foreign  language;  2)  two 
semesters  of  French  History  or  one 
semester  of  French  History  and  one 
semester  either  of  French  Music  or 
French  Art. 

At  the  end  of  the  senior  year,  majors 
should  take  a  comprehensive  oral 
exam  in  French,  covering  three  spe- 
cific fields  of  French  literature  and 
culture  (the  fields  to  be  chosen  by  the 
student),  to  be  eligible  for  one  of  the 
French  department  prizes. 

It  is  recommended  that  students  — 
particularly  those  planning  to  teach 
—  take  the  educational  testing  ser- 
vice (ETS)  language  proficiency 
exams  in  the  Spring  of  their  senior 
year. 

French  101    Elementary  French  I 

Intensive  practice  in  the  four  language  skills,  with 
an  audio-lingual  approach,  for  students  who 
have  no  creditable  training  in  French. 
4LectHrs,  2LabHrs  4  Credits 

Ms.  Ambrose-Grillet  and  Staff 

French  102   Elementary  French  II 

A  continuation  of  French  101.  Intensive  practice 
in  the  four  language  skills,  with  an  audio-lingual 
approach,  for  students  who  have  completed 
French  101  or  its  equivalent. 
4  Lect  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ms.  Ambrose-Grillet  and  Staff 

French  103   Beginning  French  for  Reading 
Knowledge 

This  course  is  designed  specifically  for  rapid 
acquisition  of  ability  to  read  French  texts  in  the 
original  language.  Both  literary  and  non-literary 
texts  will  be  used.  All  discussions,  papers  and 
examinations  will  be  in  English.  Only  students 
with  no  creditable  training  in  French  language 
will  be  admitted.  This  course  does  not  fulfill  any 
part  of  the  language  requirement. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ms.  Sorenson 


French  115   Basic  Oral  French 

Intensive  oral  practice  and  drill  of  basic  linguistic 
patterns  in  French  for  students  who  have  had 
training  in  reading  and  writing  French  but  little  or 
no  aural-oral  work,  or  who  need  to  improve  their 
oral  skills  to  qualify  for  intermediate  French.  Stu- 
dents from  the  1 01  -1 02  sequence  may  not  take 
this  course  for  credit.  Students  completing  1 1 5 
would  normally  continue  with  201  or  202.  The 
student,  if  his  knowledge  permits,  may  continue 
with  French  301. 

Prerequisite:  Background  in  the  language  and 
placement  exam. 
See  Department. 

4  Lect  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr,  Thompson  and  Staff 

French  125  Intensive  French  I 

Intensive  work  in  the  four  language  skills  with 
concentration  on  an  audio-lingual  approach  and 
an  introduction  to  literature,  for  students  with  no 
creditable  previous  training  in  French  who  intend 
to  continue  their  study  of  French  language  and 
literature  at  an  advanced  level  Students  com- 
pleting this  course  satisfactorily  will  be  allowed 
to  enter  directly  into  courses  at  the  200  level  and 
above. 

(Equivalent  to  one  year  of  elementary  French) 
Prerequisite:  Minimum  score  of  600  on  the  SAT 
verbal  or  high  upper-class  course  average 
8  Lect  Hrs.  2  Lab  Hrs  8  Credits 

Ms.  Relyea  and  Staff 

French  150  French  Semester 

Elementary  and  intermediate  French  in  one 
semester,  for  students  with  no  previous  credita- 
ble training  in  French  who  wish  to  acquire  rapidly 
a  high  degree  of  competency  in  written  and  spo- 
ken French.  In  addition  to  classroom  contact, 
there  will  be  special  films,  slide  showings, 
French  dining  table,  in  an  effort  to  bring  the  stu- 
dent as  close  as  possible  to  an  experience  of 
total  immersion 

Fulfills  the  language  requirement. 
Prerequisite:  No  previous  creditable  training  in 
French,  and  departmental  permission. 
1  6  Lect  Hrs.  4  Lab  Hrs,  along  with  4  Hrs  of  Lan- 
guage Lab  Drill  1  6  Credits 
Ms,  Sorenson.  Mr,  MacCombie 

French  201    Intermediate  French  I 

Intensive  review  and  further  study  of  grammar 
and  audio-lingual  skills  with  correlated  interme- 
diate-level readings  in  French  literature 
Prerequisite:  French  1  02  or  equivalent, 
4  Lect  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

French  202  Intermediate  French  II 

Continuation  of  French  201 .  Intermediate-level 

readings  in  French  literature  or  culture. 

Prerequisite:  French  201  or  equivalent. 

4  Lect  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

This  course  may  be  used  to  fulfill  the  second 

semester  of  intermediate-level  language 

requirement. 
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French  203  Intermediate  French  III 

Readings  in  French  on  contemporary  France  and 
French-speaking  cultures  —  newspapers  — 
politics,  current  events,  reviews  of  art  and  musi- 
cal events,  among  others  —  magazines,  cultural 
texts  —  as  distinct  from  purely  literary  texts — , 
with  discussion  in  French.  Fulfills  second  semes- 
ter of  Intermediate  level  language  requirement. 
Prerequisite:  French  1 1  5,  or  French  201  or 
equivalent. 

4LectHrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

This  course  may  be  used  to  fulfill  the  second 
semester  of  intermediate-level  language 
requirement. 

French  204  Intermediate  French  for  Reading 
Knovfledge 

This  course  Is  designed  to  perfect  the  students 
reading  knowledge  of  French  so  that  he  can  read 
in  a  wide  range  of  disciplines  with  accuracy  and 
speed.  Texts  will  be  chosen  from  French  news- 
papers and  magazines,  works  dealing  with  con- 
temporary subjects  —  e.g.  Lacouture  s  biogra- 
phies — ,  and  short  stories  by  contemporary 
authors.  Discussions  papers  and  exammatlons 
will  be  In  English.  This  course  may  fulfill  the  sec- 
ond semester  of  intermediate  level  language 
requirement. 

Prerequisite;  French  1 03.  1 1  5,  201  or  3  years  of 
high  school  French  or  the  equivalent. 
3LectHrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

This  course  may  be  used  to  fulfill  the  second 
semester  of  intermediate-level  language 
requirement. 

French  214  Advanced  Readings  in  French 
Culture 

This  course  Is  designed  for  students  who  have  a 
solid  command  of  French  for  reading.  It  permits 
them  to  use  their  knowledge  In  the  discussion 
and  study  of  various  aspects  of  the  French- 
speaking  world,  based  on  texts  written  in  French 
and  Including  topics  such  as  the  arts,  politics, 
urbanlsm.  ecology,  women's  rights.  All  discus- 
sions, papers  and  exams  will  be  In  English.  May 
fulfill  second  semester  of  Intermediate  language 
requirement. 

Prerequisite:  French  202,  203,  204  or  permis- 
sion of  Instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

staff 

This  course  may  be  used  to  fulfill  the  second 
semester  of  intermediate-level  language 
requirement 


French  215  Advanced  Readings  in  French 
Literature 

Designed  for  students  who  read  French  with 
speed  and  accuracy,  this  course  treats  various 
aspects  of  French  literature  —  the  tradition  of 
French  poetry,  French-language,  African  and 
American  literatures,  survey  of  French  master- 
pieces, among  others.  Topics  will  vary  from 
semester  to  semester.  Readings  will  be  in 
French.  All  discussions,  papers  and  exams  will 
be  In  English.  May  fulfill  second  semester  of 
intermediate  language  requirement. 
Prerequisite:  French  202,  203,  204  or  permis- 
sion of  Instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

This  course  may  be  used  to  fulfill  the  second 
semester  of  Intermediate-level  language 
requirement. 

French  226   Intensive  French  II  (Equivalent  to 
Year  of  Intermediate  French) 

Intensive  work  in  the  four  language  skills  with 
concentration  on  an  audio-lingual  approach  and 
an  Introduction  to  literature.  Students  completing 
this  course  satisfactorily  will  be  allowed  to  enter 
directly  Into  courses  at  the  300  level  and  above. 
Prerequisite:  Departmental  permission. 
8  Lect  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs  8  Credits 

Ms  Relyea  and  staff 

French  240  French  Conversation 

Daily  practice  In  conversation  on  a  wide  variety 
of  subjects,  with  a  view  toward  building  vocabu- 
lary and  fluency. 

Prerequisite:  French  202  or  equivalent  and  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr  Thompson  and  Staff 

French  262   Contemporary  French  Theatre 

Some  of  the  masterpieces  of  French  theatre  from 
Giraudoux  to  the  Theatre  of  the  Absurd.  No 
knowledge  of  French  required.  English  transla- 
tion. May  fulfill  part  of  the  language  requirement. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Colllgnon 

French  264   French  Existential  Literature 

Major  works  by  Camus,  Sartre,  Beauvoir,  Celine, 
Malraux.  No  knowledge  of  French  required.  Eng- 
lish translation.  May  fulfill  part  of  the  language 
requirement. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Proulx,  Mr.  Thompson 

French  265  Masterpieces  of  French  Literature 

Selected  major  texts  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 

end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  No  knowledge  of 

French  required.  English  translation  May  fulfill 

part  of  the  language  requirement. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 


French  266  The  French  Cinema 

Thematic  and  formal  trends  In  the  French 
cinema.  In  the  context  of  relevant  developments 
in  literary,  cultural  and  political  history.  Films  by 
Vigo,  Bunuel,  Renoir,  Clair,  Dulac,  Cocteau,  Res- 
nals.  Came,  Truftaut,  Godard  and  Rohmer.  No 
knowledge  of  French  required.  May  fulfill  part  of 
the  language  requirement. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr  Anzalone 

French  267  Nature  and  Structure  of  French 
Comedy 

Eight  French  plays,  1 7th  through  20th  century, 
two  classical  comedies  and  some  readings  In 
theory  and  criticism.  No  knowledge  of  French 
required.  English  translation.  May  fulfill  part  of 
the  language  requirement. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ms.  Relyea 

French  271    The  Feminine  Presence  in  French 
Literature 

Selected  literary  texts  from  the  Middle  Ages  to 
the  20th  century  by  men  and  women  writers 
whose  work  shows  significant  consciousness  of 
the  formalization  of  gender  roles  in  art  and 
society,  with  specific  emphasis  on  the  evolution 
of  various  feminine  roles  as  related  to  social  and 
literary  context.  No  knowledge  of  French 
required. 

English  translation  May  fulfill  part  of  the  lan- 
guage requirement 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ms.  Relyea 

French  300  Diction  I 

Drill  In  pronunciation  and  practice  of  diction, 
based  on  texts  selected  from  the  poetry  and 
theatre  of  various  periods  of  French  literature. 
Emphasis  on  acquisition  and  perfecting  of  stand- 
ard French  pronunciation  and  Intonation. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

2  Drill  Hrs  1  Credit 
Mr  MacComble 

French  301    Traduction  et  Stylistique 

Intensive  study  of  grammar,  stylistics  and  com- 
position. Problems  of  Idiomatic  translation  based 
on  contemporary  English  and  American  texts. 
Prerequisite:  French  202  or  equivalent  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 
Staff 
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French  302   Initiation  a  la  Litterature  et  a  la 
Culture  Francaises  —  Depuis  le 
Moyen  Age  jiisqu'a  La  Fin  du  1 7e 
Siecle 

French  literature  and  culture  from  ttie  Middle 
Ages  to  ttie  end  of  ttie  1  7tti  century.  Selected 
readings  from  Chanson  de  Roland,  courtly  nov- 
els, lyric  poetry  of  ttie  (yliddle  Ages  and  Renais- 
sance, Rabelais,  Montaigne,  Corneille,  Racine, 
Moliere,  LaFontaine,  with  lectures  on  the  cultural 
background  of  the  periods  studied. 
Prerequisite:  French  301  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

French  303  Initiation  a  la  Litterature  et  a  la 

Culture  Francaises  —  1 8e  et  1 9e 
Siecles 

French  literature  and  culture  of  the  1 8th  and 
1 9th  centuries.  Selected  readings  from:  Diderot, 
Marivaux,  Voltaire.  Rousseau,  Chateaubriand, 
Lamartine,  Hugo,  Vigny,  Mussel,  Balzac,  Baude- 
laire, Zola,  with  lectures  on  the  cultural  bacl<- 
ground  of  the  periods  studied- 
Prerequisite:  French  301  or  by  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

French  304   Colloque 

Colloquium  to  be  conducted  in  French  on  a  topic 
chosen  by  a  group  of  5-1 0  students  in  consulta- 
tion with  one  or  two  instructors  of  their  choosing. 
Prerequisite:  Fluency  in  spoken  French  and  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

2  Hrs  Each  Wk  or  3  Hrs  Each  Wk  for  8  Wks 

1  Credit 
Staff 

French  320  Cours  Avance  de  Conversation 

Intensive  practice  in  conversation  on  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  subjects,  for  students  having  already 
acquired  a  very  solid  knowledge  of  spoken 
French  and  who  wish  to  continue  perfecting  their 
competency. 

Prerequisite:  Solid  command  of  French  and  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 
Staff 

French  334  Poetes  et  Chansonniers 

The  tradition  of  the  chanson  in  France,  from  the 
medieval  troubadours  to  modern  times,  with  con- 
temporary singer-composers:  Brassens,  Brel, 
Barbara,  and  others. 

Prerequisite:  French  201  -202  or  permission  of 
Instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Thompson 


French  360  Nineteenth  Century  French  Novel 
in  Translation 

Readings  and  discussion  of  major  novels  of  the 
period  from  Madame  De  Stael,  Stendhal.  Hugo, 
Balzac,  to  Flaubert,  Zola,  Bourget  and  Huys- 
mans.  No  knowledge  of  French  required.  English 
translation.  May  fulfill  part  of  the  language 
requirement. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

French  361    Modern  French  Novel  in 
Translation,  1900-1935 

Works  by  Proust,  Cocteau,  Gide,  Saint-Exupery 
and  Malraux.  Readings  in  English;  no  knowledge 
of  French  required.  May  fulfill  partof  the  lan- 
guage requirement. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Proulx  and  Staff 

French  362  Modern  French  Novel  in 

Translation,  1935  until  the  Present 

Works  by  Sartre,  Camus,  Mauriac,  Robbe-Grillet 
and  Genet  No  knowledge  of  French  required. 
English  translation.  May  fulfill  part  of  the  lan- 
guage requirement. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr  Proulx  and  Staff 

French  363  The  Black  Soul  and  the  Theatre 

A  comparative  approach  to  the  image  of  the 
Black  man  in  contemporary  theatre.  An  analytical 
and  comparative  study  of  various  French  and 
American  plays  by  white  and  black  French- 
speaking  writers  and  also  of  American  plays  by 
white  and  black  American  writers,  all  of  them 
dealing  with  the  experience  of  the  Black  man. 
English  translation.  May  fulfill  part  of  the  lan- 
guage requirement. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

French  400  Histoire  de  La  Langue  Francaise 

Survey  of  the  evolution  of  French  from  spoken 

Latin  to  the  modern  language  with  analysis  of 

texts  from  each  major  period. 

Prerequisite:  French  301 ,  302,  303  or  equivalent 

or  permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Grillet 

French  401    Moyen  Age  —  Le  Heros  et  L' Anti- 
Heros 

Literature  as  a  reflection  or  a  distortion  of  society 

from  the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth  century,  with 

emphasis  on  man  in  revolt  against  or  in  harmony 

with  his  milieu  —  Roland,  Lancelot,  Tristan, 

Adam,  Reynard  the  Fox,  saintly  King  Louis,  Path- 

elin,  Francois  Villon. 

Prerequisite:  French  302,  303  or  permission  of 

instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Altieri 


French  405  Poesie  Lyrique  et  Didactique 
Medievale 

A  study  of  the  origins,  development  and  evolu- 
tion of  lyric  poetry  from  the  troubadours  to  the 
rhetoriqueurs  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
themes  of  love  and  marriage  and  the  changing 
image  of  woman.  Works  will  be  read  in  modern 
versions,  but  students  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  compare  the  modern  texts  to  the  originals  in 
old  French. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Altieri 

French  411    Theme  et  Version 

Translation  from  English  into  French,  from 
French  into  English  Analysis  of  the  grammatical 
and  stylistic  problems  of  the  texts  involved. 
Prerequisite:  French  301 ,  302  and  a  course  in 
French  literature  or  permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

French  420  Renaissance  —  de  L'Humanisme 
Triomphant  a  L'Humanisme 
Sceptique 

The  humanist  gentleman,  moralist,  lover,  and 

skeptic.  Selections  from  the  works  of  Rabelais, 

Ronsard,  Dubellay,  Montaigne,  D'Aubigne. 

Prerequisite:  French  302,  303  or  permission  of 

instructor. 

3Lect-DiscHrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Voipe,  Mr.  Anzalone 

French  431    La  Litterature  du  Dix-Septieme 
Siecle:  Theatre  et  Philosophes 

Works  from  1  7th  century  authors  including  Des- 
cartes, Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere  and  Pascal. 
Prerequisite:  French  302,  303  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Relyea 

French  432  La  Litterature  du  1 7e  Siecle: 
Prose  et  Poesie 

Works  by  Bossuet,  Boileau,  La  Fontaine,  Mad- 
ame De  LaFayette,  La  Rochefoucauld,  Madame 
De  Sevigne.  La  Bruyere. 

Prerequisite:  French  302  or  31  2  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Relyea 

French  434  Imagination  Baroque  —  Reserve 
Classique 

Readings  from  1  7th  century  French  theatre,  poe- 
try, novels  and  philosophy  structured  around  the 
two  major  and  opposing  literary  trends  of  the 
period.  Under  Baroque,  —  Precieux  —  and  — 
Burlesque  —  writers  will  also  be  studied. 
Authors  include  —  Malherbe,  Voiture,  DUrfe, 
Corneille,  Scarron,  Madame  De  LaFayette 
Boileau,  La  Fontaine. 

Prerequisite:  French  302  or  303  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Relyea 
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French  441    Theatre  et  Roman  du  1 8  erne  Sie 
cle 

Plays  by  Marivaux  and  Beaumarchais,  and  nov- 
els by  Voltaire.  Diderot,  J  J.  Rousseau,  Laclos, 
Prevost,  among  ottiers. 

Prerequisite:  Frencti  302,  303  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Stern 

French  442  La  Pensee  Philosophique  du  1 8e 
Siecle 

Philosophical  texts  by  Montesquieu,  Diderot, 

Voltaire,  Rousseau,  LEncyclopedie. 

Prerequisite:  French  302  or  31  2  or  permission  of 

instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Stern 

French  451    French  Romanticism, 

Preromanticism  and  Poets 

Chateaubriand  and  romantic  poets  including 

LaMartine,  Hugo,  Vigny,  Musset,  Nerval. 

Prerequisite:  French  302  or  303  or  permission  of 

instructor, 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Abendstern 

French  452   Roman  et  Theatre  Romantiques 

The  French  romantic  theatre  and  novel  through 

works  by  Hugo,  Vigny,  Musset,  Sand,  Balzac, 

Stendhal. 

Prerequisite:  French  302,  303  or  permission  of 

instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Abendstern 

French  455  Poesie  Symboliste 

Works  selected  from  the  poetry  of  Baudelaire, 

Verlaine,  Rimbaud,  and  Mallarme 

Prerequisite:  French  302  or  303  or  permission  of 

instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  MacCombie 


French  465  Theatre  du  xxe  Siecle 

Discussion  of  representative  twentieth  century 

plays  by  such  dramatists  as  Jarry,  Feydeau. 

Claudel,  Giraudoux,  Montherlant,  Sartre,  Camus, 

lonesco,  Genet,  and  Beckett. 

Prerequisite:  French  302  and  303  or  permission 

of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Collignon 

French  468   Litterature  Noire  D'Expression 
Francaise 

Selected  prose  and  poetry  of  representative 

black  authors  in  French  speaking  countries, 

focusing  on  the  works  of  Senghor,  Cesaire, 

Damas,  and  Camara-Laye. 

Prerequisite:  French  302,  303  or  permission  of 

instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms  Altieri 

French  475  Civilisation  Contemporaine 

The  background  of  contemporary  France, 
todays  France,  historical,  political,  social,  eco- 
nomic, cultural. 

Prerequisite:  French  302,  303  or  equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

French  476  Civilisation  Francaise  I 

The  background  of  France  from  the  Middle  Ages 
to  the  end  of  the  1  7th  century:  historical,  politi- 
cal, social,  economic,  cultural. 
Prerequisite:  French  302  or  equivalent, 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

French  477   Civilisation  Francaise  II 

The  background  of  France  during  the  1 8th  and 
1  9th  centuries:  historical,  political,  social,  eco- 
nomic, cultural. 

Prerequisite:  French  302  or  equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 


French  482  Seminaire:  Existentlalisme 

Works  by  Gide,  Malraux,  Camus,  Sartre,  De 

Beauvoir,  Beckett,  and  Celine  as  they  reveal 

existentialist  concepts  and  their  development. 

Prerequisite:  French  302,  303  or  discussion  of 

instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Proulx,  Mr  Thompson 

French  486   Seminaire:  L'Art  D'Ecrire 

A  creative  writing  seminar  in  French,  poems, 
plays,  short  stories,  essays.  Professional  criti- 
cism and  discussion. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  Instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Philip,  Ms.  Relyea 

French  487  Seminaire  —  Un  Auteur  Francais 
Important 

In-depth  analysis  of  an  author  or  of  the  major 

works  of  an  author  to  be  specified  each  year. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

French  489  Le  Cinema  Francais 

Thematic  and  formal  trends  in  the  French 
cinema,  in  the  context  of  relevant  developments 
in  fiction,  drama  and  criticism.  Films  by  Vigo, 
Bunnel,  Clair,  Dulac,  Cocteau,  Carne,  Chabrol, 
Truffaut,  Godard,  Resnais,  and  Rohmer.  Stu- 
dents having  received  credit  for  French  266  may 
not  take  French  489  for  credit,  for  the  same 
course  not  requiring  knowledge  of  French,  see 
French  266. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Anzaione 

French  490   Special  Topics 

Study  of  special  topics  varying  each  semester 

according  to  instructor 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 


French  456  Poesie  du  20  erne  Siecle 

Works  by  Claudel,  Apollinaire,  Valery,  Eluard, 

among  others. 

Prerequisite:  French  302,  303  or  permission  of 

instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  MacCombie 

French  464  Roman  du  xxe  Siecle 

Discussion  of  representative  20th  century  nov- 
els, by  wnters  such  as  Camus,  De  Beauvoir, 
Beckett,  Butor,  Robbe-Grillel.  Sarraute,  and 
Duras. 

Prerequisite:  French  302  and  303  and  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr  Collignon,  Mr  Proulx 


French  478   Independent  Study 

Selected  research  topics  organized  in  consulta- 
tion with  an  individual  or  with  a  small  group  of 
students. 

Prerequisite'  Permission  of  instructor  and  chair- 
person of  department. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 

French  479   Independent  Study 

Selected  research  topics  organized  in  consulta- 
tion with  individual  student  or  with  a  small  group 
of  students. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor  and  chair- 
person of  department. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 


French  498  Honors  Thesis  in  French 

Independent  and  original  investigation  and  study 

under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  advisor,  an  oral 

defense  of  the  thesis  before  members  of  the 

French  department  is  required. 

Prerequisite:  Departmental  permission. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 

French  499   Honors  Thesis  in  French 

Independent  and  original  investigation  and  study 

under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  advisor.  An 

oral  defense  of  the  thesis  before  members  of  the 

French  department  is  required. 

Prerequisite:  Departmental  permission. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 
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German 


French  586   Curriculum  and  Methods  Student 
Teaching  —  French 

The  issues,  principles  and  methods  of  secondary 
school  French  language  teaching.  Supervision 
and  critique  of  practice  teaching. 
Prerequisite;  6  hours  education  courses  and 
admission  to  the  teacher  certification  program. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  20  Lab  Hrs  (Practice  Teaching) 

9  Credits 
Mr  Anzalone 

French  XXX   Diction  II 

Drill  in  pronunciation  and  practice  of  diction,  with 
emphasis  on  acquisition  and  perfecting  of  stand- 
ard French  pronunciation  and  intonation  Based 
on  texts  studied  in  any  one  of  the  advanced  liter- 
ature courses  offered  by  the  French  department. 
Diction  II  may  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  any  of 
the  major  courses  In  French  literature  after  con- 
sultation and  by  arrangement  with  the  instructor. 
If  the  instructor  of  any  given  literature  course 
does  not  choose  himself  to  teach  Diction  II  in 
conjunction  with  his  course,  the  option  will  still 
be  open  to  students  if  they  can  make  arrange- 
ments with  another  member  of  the  French  faculty 
for  him  to  take  on  the  responsibility  of  the  diction 
component  of  the  course. 
Prerequisite;  Permission  of  instructor 
2  Drill  Hrs  1  Credit 

Staff 


Friedrich  P.  Ott,  Associate  Professor, 
Chairperson;  Professors  Alfred  Hoel- 
zel,  Robert  H.  Spaethling;  Associate 
Professors  Luise  Bronner,  Lynn  F. 
Dfiority,  Ritta  J.  Horsley;  Assistant 
Professors  Andrew  Boelcskevy,  San- 
dra Shiuman 


Requirements  for  Graduation 

A  major  in  German  consists  of  three 
main  emphases. 

1  -A  solid  grounding  in  basic  language 
skills  as  prerequisite  to  upper  level 
work  (Ger.  201 ,  202,  205  and  206). 

2-lntensive  work  on  the  upper  level  in 
small  seminar  groups  which  are 
conducted  entirely  in  German  and 
which  stress  reading  comprehen- 
sion and  composition. 

3-Weekly  tutorial  meetings  in  small 
groups  of  3-5  for  sophomores,  jun- 
iors and  seniors.  Focus  is  on  oral 
discussion. 

Lower  level  prerequisites 

Ger.  201 ,  205  followed  by  202,  206 

taken  in  sophomore  year. 

Upper  level  requirements 
Ger.    220,221 

320,321 

390,391 

420 

490 

Four  additional  literature 
courses 

In  addition  —  His.  227,  228 
or  —  Ger.  250,  251 

Total  upper  level  credits 
required:  35 

The  German  Department  offers  the 
courses  necessary  for  certification  in 
the  Translation  Program, 


Departmental  Honors 

For  graduation  with  honors  in  Ger- 
man, students  must  have  a  3.0  cumu- 
lative average  at  the  end  of  their  sen- 
ior year.  They  must  petition  by  the 
mid-term  of  their  penultimate  semes- 
ter to  the  department  to  be  allowed  to 
write  an  honors  paper  in  Independent 
Study.  Honors  will  be  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  1 )  their  overall  performance 
in  their  major  courses  and  2)  on  their 
work  in  independent  study. 

German  101    Elementary  German 

For  students  with  no  creditable  training  in  Ger- 
man. Work  in  the  four  language  skills  with  partic- 
ular emphasis  on  listening  and  reading 
comprehension, 

4  Lect  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

staff 

German  102   Elementary  German 

Continuation  of  German  101    Work  in  the  four 
language  skills  with  particular  emphasis  on  lis- 
tening and  reading  comprehension. 
4  Lect  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

staff 

German  115  Intensive  German 

A  multi-media  approach,  with  concentration  on 

listening  and  reading  comprehension.  Open  to 

students  with  no  previous  creditable  knowledge 

in  German,  Good  aptitude  for  learning  foreign 

language  is  essential.  Upon  completion,  students 

may  enter  German  201  and,  in  special  instances, 

202. 

Prerequisite;  Permission  of  instructor. 

8  Lect  Hrs,  3  Lab  Hrs  8  Credits 

Ivls.  Horsley,  Mr.  Ott 

German  201    Intermediate  German  for 
Reading  I 

Intensive  grammar  review  and  intensive  reading 

and  vocabulary  building.  Reading  in  the  fields  of 

humanities,  natural  and  social  sciences. 

Prerequisite;  German  1 02  or  equivalent, 

4  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

staff 

German  202   Intermediate  German  for 
Reading  II 

Intensive  grammar  review  and  intensive  reading 

and  vocabulary  building,  Reading  in  the  fields  of 

humanities,  natural  and  social  sciences. 

Prerequisite;  German  201  or  equivalent, 

4  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

staff 
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German  205  Audio-Lingual  Intermediate 
German 

Designed  for  students  who  want  more  than  a 
reading  knowledge  of  German.  Considerable 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  oral  skills.  Strongly 
recommended  for  any  students  thinking  of  major- 
ing in  German  and  for  those  who  wish  a  more 
complete  command  of  the  language. 
4  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

German  206  Audio-Lingual  Intermediate 
German 

A  continuation  of  German  205  Designed  for  stu- 
dents who  want  more  than  a  reading  knowledge 
of  German,  in  addition  to  a  thorough  grammar 
review  and  new  vocabulary  building,  considera- 
ble attention  will  be  given  to  oral  skills.  Strongly 
recommended  for  any  students  thinking  of  major- 
ing in  German  and  for  those  who  wish  a  more 
complete  command  of  the  language. 

4  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 
Staff 

German  220  Sophomore  Tutorial 

Introduction  to  reading  literary  works  in  German. 

Practice  in  careful  reading  of  German  texts  with 

some  attention  to  methods  of  literary  analysis. 

Discussions  in  German. 

Prerequisite:  Reading  knowledge  of  German  or 

permission  of  instructor. 

1  LectHr  1  Credit 

Staff 

German  221    Sophomore  Tutorial 

Introduction  to  reading  literary  works  in  German. 
Practice  methods  of  literary  analysis.  Discus- 
sions in  German. 

Prerequisite:  Reading  knowledge  of  German  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

1  LectHr  1  Credit 

Staff 

German  230  Writing  Workshop 

Designed  to  help  students  develop  writing  skills 
within  the  context  of  a  course  oriented  toward 
the  study  of  German  literature.  It  will  be  offered 
in  translation,  although  alternate  copies  of  the 
text  in  German  will  be  made  available  for  those 
students  who  are  able  to  read  them  in  the  orig- 
inal. Students  will  examine  three  German  novel- 
las and  write  three  3-page  papers  which  will  be 
analyzed  by  both  the  instructor  and  by  the  stu- 
dents. The  course  will  be  conducted  on  a  semi- 
nar-style basis,  meeting  two  hours  weekly  for  five 
weeks.  The  workshop  will  be  offered  twice  each 
semester.  (Check  with  the  department  for  dates.) 
No  knowledge  of  German  required. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

5  Seminar  Sessions  1  Credit 
Ms.  Shuman 

German  244  Germanic  Mythology 

Norse  and  Teutonic  literature  with  emphasis  on 
the  Eddas,  Southern  Germanic  poems,  the  Ice- 
landic Saga,  the  nature  of  myth,  and  its  survival 
in  post-pagan  times.  Conducted  in  English. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.Olt 


German  250  German  Civilization  from  the 
Reformation  to  Goethe's  Death 

Expressions  of  German  life  and  thought  in  litera- 
ture, philosophy  and  theology,  in  the  visual  arts, 
and  in  music.  Broad  aspects  of  cultural  develop- 
ments, such  as  the  rise  of  individualism,  will  be 
discussed  in  their  European  context,  whereas 
specific  developments,  such  as  musical  tech- 
niques from  Bach  and  Beethoven,  will  be  consid- 
ered in  their  more  specifically  German  tradition. 
Whenever  possible  German  and  European  cul- 
tural heritages  will  be  viewed  in  their  interrela- 
tion, as  for  example,  the  courtly  period  of  the 
1  2th  century.  Readings  will  range  from  the  1  2th 
century  Germanic  epic  the  Song  of  the  Nibelungs 
to  Luther's  writings  to  Goethe's  Faust.  There  will 
be  a  number  of  sessions  devoted  to  the  musical 
and  visual  arts.  In  English. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Spaethling 

Engl  251    German  Civilization  from 
Romanticism  to  WW  I 

Focus  will  be  on  Romanticism,  the  rise  of  Ger- 
man nationalism,  and  the  revolutionary  trends  of 
the  period.  Among  the  authors  read  will  be  Nov- 
alis,  Buchner,  Heine,  Marx,  Nietzsche,  Rilke, 
Mann,  Freud,  Hesse.  Music  and  the  visual  arts 
will  also  be  discussed. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Dhority 

German  253  Goethe  and  His  Age 

The  course  will  move  Lessing  and  Kant  through 
the  periods  of  storm  and  stress  and  Classicism  to 
early  Romanticism  covering  a  time  span  of 
1 750-1 832.  In  particular  the  course  will  present 
the  lives,  thoughts  and  some  representative 
works  of  Goethe  (Egmont,  Iphigenia,  Hermann  & 
Dorothea,  poetry),  Schiller  (William  Tell).  Kleist 
(Marquise,  Earthquake  in  Chile)  as  well  as  poetry 
from  Holderlin  and  Novalis.  There  will  be  also 
discussion  on  the  musical  life  of  the  period, 
especially  the  music  of  Mozart  (Bastion,  Don 
Giovanni,  church  and  piano  music.  Symphonies 
25  and  40)  and  Beethoven  (Symphonies  3  and  5, 
late  quartets  and  Grosse  Fuge) 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Spaethling 

German  255  Faust-Origin,  Legend  and  the 
Literary  Tradition. 

The  Faustian  tradition  the  historical  person,  the 
legend  and  its  cultural  implications  and  a  four- 
century  literary  tradition.  Works  will  include  the 
Fausis  of  Marlowe.  Goethe  and  Mann.  Con- 
ducted in  English. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr  Hoelzel 

German  260  Aspects  of  Modern  German 
Literature 

Selected  masterpieces  of  modern  German  litera- 
ture including  Mann.  Hesse,  Kafka  and  Brecht. 
Conducted  in  English, 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 


German  263  German  in  the  20th  Century - 
Weimar  and  Nazi  Culture 

A  survey  of  the  cultural  and  creative  trends  of  the 
Weimar  and  Nazi  periods,  with  an  examination  of 
their  roots  in  Romanticism,  folkish  authors  and 
the  youth  movement.  Focus  on  such  exponents 
as  Thomas  and  Heinrich  Mann,  the  Expression- 
ists. Weltbuhne.  the  Bauhaus  group,  and  Nazi 
Kultur'.  Conducted  in  English. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Oft 

German  264  Brecht  and  Modern  Theater 

Brecht's  emergence  as  a  significant  force  in  the 
modern  theater.  An  examination  of  his  major 
plays  and  theory  of  the  epic  theater  with  selected 
readings  of  contemporary  Euopean  and  Ameri- 
can dramatists.  Conducted  in  English. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Boelcskevy 

German  265  Hesse.  Mann  and  the  Modern 
Romantic  Imagination 

Major  works  of  Hesse  and  Mann  in  the  context  of 
both  historical  and  contemporary  romanticism. 
Conducted  in  English. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr   Dhority 

German  266  East  Versus  West  In 

Contemporary  German  Literature 

The  emergence  of  the  two  Germanys  as  reflected 
in  the  works  of  Grass.  Weiss.  Uwe  Johnson, 
Brecht  and  other  representative  writers.  Con- 
ducted in  English. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 
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German  267  Jung  and  Hesse 

Key  works  of  both  authors  will  be  read  in  order  to 
explore  the  questions  of  mutual  influences,  simi- 
larities and  differences.  Particular  emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  the  authors'  complementary  impact 
on  the  humanistic  concerns  of  our  day. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Dhority 

German  268  German  Theatre 

The  tradition  of  the  German  theatre  from  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  to  the  present.  Among  the  playwrights 
read  will  be  Lessing,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Kleist, 
Buchner,  Hauptmann,  Hofmannsthal,  Brecht. 
Course  will  also  include  informal  classroom  per- 
formances of  some  of  the  dramatic  material. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Boelcskevy 

German  269  Rilke  in  English 

The  course  will  explore  as  full  range  of  this  great- 
est of  German  poets  as  translation  will  permit. 
The  pivotal  novel,  the  notebooks  of  Malte  Laurids 
Brigge.  and  a  generous  selection  from  Rilke's 
correspondence  dealing  particularly  with  the 
influence  of  Rodin  and  Cezanne  as  well  as  the 
famous  letters  to  a  young  poet  will  occupy  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  course.  The  poetry  stud- 
ied will  include  Duino  Elegies  and  Sonnets  to 
Orpheus.  Readings  and  discussions  in  English. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

German  270  Literature  Surrounding  the  Nazi 
Genocide  of  Six  Million  Jews 

1      An  analysis  of,  primarily,  the  imaginative  litera- 
ture written  about  Jewish  suffering  under  the 
Nazis.  The  course  will  begin  with  a  brief  history 
of  the  holocaust.  Guest  lectures  as  well  as  at 
least  one  interview  with  a  survivor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Hoelzel 

German  271    Modern  Austrian  Literature 

The  Austrian  literary  tradition  from  the  last  dec- 
ades of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  to  the  pre- 
sent, as  distinct  from  the  German.  Discussion  of 
typical  themes  and  their  treatment  in  works  of 
Schnitzler,  Hofmannsthal,  Kafka,  Rilke,  Musll, 
Handke  and  other  contemporaries.  Readings  In 
English  translation.  No  knowledge  of  German 
required. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Boelcskevy 

German  272  Austria,  1 890-1 934,  Literature 
and  Culture 

The  Austrian  culture  and  literary  tradition  from 
the  last  two  decades  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
empire  to  the  end  of  the  first  republic  (1  934). 
Examination  of  the  intellectual  life  in  its  social 
and  political  context.  Works  of  Freud,  Mach, 
Wittgenstein,  Schnitzler,  Hofmannsthal,  Musil, 
Handke,  Klimt,  and  other  contemporaries  will  be 
discussed.  Course  will  meet  German  major 
requirements- 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Grossman.  Mr.  Boelcskevy 


German  273  Protest  and  Revolt  In  German 
Literature 

Selected  analysis  of  works  in  German  literature 
since  Goethe  dealing  with  themes  of  protest 
against  established  authority  ranging  from  indi- 
vidual insurrection  to  political  revolution. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Hoelzel 

German  274  Dreams  and  Visions  In  German 
Literature 

A  literature  in  translation  course  focusing  on 
work  in  which  a  dream  and/or  vision  figures 
prominently.  A  wide  variety  of  literary  selections 
from  various  periods  and  genres  including  also 
readings  from  C.G.  Jung.  Dreams  will  be  exam- 
ined both  as  a  universal  and  particularized  mani- 
festation of  the  creative  subconscious  which 
seeks  to  transmit  multi-leveled  messages  to  the 
dreamer.  Their  role  as  part  of  the  creative  proc- 
ess itself  and  then  as  part  of  the  work  of  art  will 
be  analyzed.  The  course  will  investigate  to  what 
extent  dreams  can  precipitate  a  work  of  art/or  to 
what  extent  and  purpose  they  are  interwoven 
into  the  fabric  of  the  literary  piece. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ms.  Shuman 

German  275  Imagesof  Men  and  Women  In 
German  Literature 

The  course  will  investigate  changing  roles  and 
attitudes  toward,  and  myths  about  the  sexes  as 
reflected  In  German  literature  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  present.  Readings  in  English.  No 
knowledge  of  German  required. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ms.  Horsley 

German  280  Special  Topics  In  German 

Literary  and  Cultural  History 

Announced  topics  which  will  generally  focus  on  a 
particular  author,  work  or  historical  moment. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

German  320  Junior  Tutorial  I 

Each  semester  will  focus  on  representative 
works  of  one  genre  -  such  as  the  novella,  lyric  or 
drama  -  with  the  purpose  of  exposing  students  to 
the  theory  and  examples  of  the  genre  In  an  his- 
torical context. 

Prerequisite:  German  220.  221  or  permission  of 
instructor 

1  Lect  Hr  2  Credits 

Staff 

German  321    Junior  Tutorial  II 

Each  semester  will  focus  on  representatives 
works  of  one  genre  -  such  as  the  novella,  lyric  or 
drama  -  with  the  purpose  of  exposing  students  to 
the  theory  and  examples  of  the  genre  in  a  histori- 
cal context.  Readings  and  discussions  in 
German. 

Prerequisite:  German  220,  221  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

ILectHr  2  Credits 

Staff 


German  390  Junior  Seminar  I 

Intensive  training  In  German  composition.  Com- 
bination of  group  sessions  and  conferences.  Fre- 
quent short  essays.  All  discussion  in  German. 
Prerequisite:  Two  years  of  German  or  equivalent. 
3  Sem  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

German  391    Junior  Seminar  II 

Intensive  training  in  literary  analysis.  Combina- 
tion of  group  sessions  and  individual  confer- 
ences. Frequent  short  essays.  All  discussion  in 
German. 

Prerequisite:  Two  years  of  German  or  equivalent. 
3  Sem  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

German  420  Senior  Tutorial 

Works  selected  on  a  special  topic  of  interest  to 
students  and  instructor,  e.g.,  a  theme,  single 
author,  period  or  approach.  Readings  and  dis- 
cussions in  German. 

Prerequisite:  German  320.  321  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

1  Lect  Hr  2  Credits 

Staff 

German  425  Goethe  and  Pre-Romantlcism 

Major  works  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  with  back- 
ground readings  In  the  German  Enlightenment, 
storm,  stress  and  German  Classicism. 
Prerequisite:  German  350. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Hoelzel 

German  427  Goethe's  Poetry 

A  study  of  the  range  and  style  of  Goethe's  poetry 
from  the  early  to  the  late  years.  Readings  and 
discussions  in  German. 

Prerequisite:  Good  reading  and  listing  compre- 
hension of  German. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Dhority 

German  431    Rilke  In  German 

A  study  of  Rilke's  major  works.  Including  Das 
Stundenbuch,  Neue  Cedichte,  Duineser  Elegien, 
Sonetten  An  Orpheus,  Malte  and  selected  let- 
ters. Readings  and  discussions  in  German. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

German  435  German  Romanticism 

The  major  phases  of  the  German  Romantic 

Movement. 

Prerequisite:  German  350. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

German  440  German  Drama  from  Lessing  to 
the  Present 

Selected  major  German  dramas  from  the  1 8th 

century  to  the  present. 

Prerequisite:  German  350. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Boelcskevy 
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German  445  The  German  Novelle 

The  development  of  the  German  Novelle  from  the 

1 9th  century  to  the  present. 

Prerequisite:  German  350. 

3  Leaf  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

German  446  German  Lyric  Poetry 

The  development  of  the  German  lyric  from  its 

beginning  to  the  present. 

Prerequisite:  German  350. 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

German  455  Naturalism,  Neo  Romanticism, 
and  Expressionism 

German  literature  of  the  left,  the  right,  and  the 
pacifist  movement  from  1 888  to  1 91 8.  Readings 
from  such  representative  writers  as  Hauptmann, 
George,  Rilke.  Hofmannsthal.  Wedkind  and  the 
Early  Brecht. 

Prerequisite:  German  350. 

3LectHrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

German  460  German  Literature  after  World 
War  I 

Major  works  by  such  authors  as  Mann,  Kafka, 
Brecht,  Hesse,  Firsch,  Durrenmatt,  Grass  Their 
relation  to  20th  century  intellectual  life  of  Ger- 
many and  the  West. 
Prerequisite:  German  350. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

German  462  Brecht 

Bertolt  Brecht  is  the  most  popular  playwright  of 
this  century.  He  is  politically  engaged,  yet,  at  the 
same  time  an  accomplished  poet  Reading  his 
works  in  the  original  German  rather  than  in  trans- 
lation will  lead  to  an  appreciation  of  his  poetic 
skill  and  diction,  as  well  as  illuminate  his  clever 
plays  with  every  possible  semantic  facet  of  word 
or  phrase.  Brechts  best  known  plays,  poems, 
stories,  —  Kalender-Geschichten  —  and  an 
introduction  to  his  theories  for  theater,  and  poe- 
try, will  be  offered  during  the  course.  Offered 
bilmgually,  comparative  reading  of  English  and 
German  texts 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

German  465  German  Post-War  Prose  from 
East  and  West 

Works  by  Boll,  Grass,  Johnson,  Bienek,  Lind  and 

Wolf. 

Prerequisite:  German  350. 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Staff 


German  478  Independent  Study 

Selected  research  topics  organized  in  consulta- 
tion with  individual  students. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor  and  chair- 
person of  the  department- 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-3  Credits 

Staff 

German  479  Independent  Study 

Selected  research  topics  organized  in  consulta- 
tion with  individual  student. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor  and  chair- 
person of  the  department. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-3  Credits 

Staff 

German  480  Seminar  —  Lessing  and  His  Time 

G.E.  Lessing  as  playwright  and  literary  critic 
seen  against  the  intellectual  and  religious  back- 
ground of  his  time 
Prerequisite:  German  350. 

SLectHrs  S  Credits 

Mr.  Spaethling 

German  490  Senior  Seminar 

The  purpose  of  the  senior  seminar  is  that  of  inte- 
gration. Here  the  major  student  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  learning  how  to  apply  literary  anal- 
ysis and  appreciation  all  the  pertinent  skills 
acquired  in  prerequisite  courses  At  the  same 
time,  this  seminar  will  guide  the  student  towards 
independence,  leading  him/her  to  either  inde- 
pendent study  or  an  honors  course  during 
his/her  last  semester  before  graduation. 
Prerequisite:  German  391  Junior  Seminar  II. 
I.SHr,  I.SLectHr  3  Credits 

Staff 


Greek  101    Elementary  Greek  I 

Fundamentals  of  ancient  Attic  Greek,  designed 

to  complete  a  standard,  basic  textbook  with 

Greek  102  (fall). 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Greek  1 02   Elementary  Greek  II 

A  continuation  of  Greek  101.  Fundamentals  of 

ancient  Attic  Greek;  designed  to  complete  a 

standard,  basic  textbook,  (spring). 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Greek  113  Accelerated  Greek 

Equivalent  of  Greek  1 01  / 1 02  in  one  semester. 
SLectHrs  S  Credits 

Staff 

Greek  211    Intermediate  Greek 

Review  of  basic  principles  and  Introductory  read- 
ing of  a  prose  authors:  Plato,  Lysias  (fall). 
SLectHrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Greek  222  Homer 

Introductory  reading  in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey:  con- 
tinuation of  Greek  211;  credit  may  be  applied 
towards  any  departmental  major  (spring). 
SLectHrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Greek  301    Attic  Orators 

Selected  readings  in  Lysias.  Demosthenes, 

and  other  major  orators;  background  and 

scholarship. 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Greek  302  Plato 

Readings  in  selected  dialogues;  background  and 

scholarship. 

SLectHrs  S  Credits 

Staff 

Greek  303  Aeschylus 

Reading  of  selected  tragedies;  background  and 

scholarship. 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Greek  304  Sophocles 

Reading  of  selected  tragedies;  background  and 

scholarship. 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Greek  305  Euripides 

Reading  of  selected  tragedies;  background  and 

scholarship. 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Staff 


Greek  306  Aristophanes 

Reading  of  selected  comedies;  background  and 

scholarship. 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Staff 
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Greek  307   Herodotus 

Reading  of  selected  books  of  the  histories;  back- 
ground and  scholarship. 

3LectHrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Greek  308  Thucydides 

Reading  of  selected  books  of  the  histories:  back- 
ground and  scholarship. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Greek  309   Lyric  Poetry 

Selections  from  lyric  and  Elegiac  poets;  back- 
ground and  scholarship. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Greek  310   Epic  Poetry 

Advanced  reading  of  Homer's  Iliad  and/or  Odys- 
sey: background  and  scholarship.  Required  for 
departmental  major  in  Greek  and  combined 
major  in  Greek/Latin. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Greek  311    Prose  Composition 

Advanced  exercises  m  Greek  grammar,  syntax, 

and  vocabulary:  composition  in  Greek  based  on 

ancient  models.  Suggested  for  departmental 

majors. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Greek  478  Independent  Study 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-3  Credits 

Staff 

Greek  479  Independent  Study 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-3  Credits 

Staff 

Greek  490  Honors 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-3  Credits 

Staff 

Greek  491    Honors 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-3  Credits 

Staff 


Paul  A.  Gagnon,  Professor,  Chairper- 
son, Commonwealth  Professor  Fran- 
cis L.  Broderick;  Professors  Thomas 
N.  Brown,  Walter  Grossman,  Carter 
Jefferson,  William  A.  Percy,  Richard 
H.  Powers,  Roger  W.  Prouty,  Eric 
Robinson;  Associate  Professors  Feroz 
Ahmad,  Clive  Foss,  Linda  Gordon, 
David  Hunt,  Pauline  Maier,  Esther  R. 
Kingston-Mann,  Lester  A.  Segal,  Mar- 
shall Shatz,  Renee  Watkins;  Assistant 
Professors  Herbert  P.  Bix,  Paul  Book- 
binder, Allison  Conner,  Spencer 
DiScala,  Paul  Faler,  Michael  Feld- 
berg,  Frances  Hoffman,  Timothy 
McCarthy,  Susan  Schneider,  Malcolm 
Smuts,  Sheldon  Stern;  Lecturers  Hati- 
mali  Amiji,  Robert  Halstead,  Robert 
Hannigan,  Michela  Mago,  Dan  S. 
White;  Part-time  Assistant  Professor 
Sherin  Wyntjis 


Requirements  for  Graduation 

Department  of  History  requirements 
for  the  student  majoring  in  History, 
effective  for  the  Class  of  1  980  and 
beyond. 

Majors  are  required  to  take  at  least  1  2 
courses  (40  to  42  credit  hours)  from 
those  offered  by  the  Department, 
including  specific  requirements  as  fol- 
lows: 

2    semesters  of  Introductory  History 
of  Western  Civilization  (History 
111  and  1 12,  or  the 
equivalent)  8 

2    semesters  of  Introductory  History 
of  the  United  States  (History  265 
and  266)    8 

1    semester  of  Research  and 
Methods  course 
(History  480  or  481)        3 


4    semesters  of  additional,  elective 
courses,  two  of  which  must  be 
upper-level  courses  6  or  8 


12 


40  or  42 


1  semester  of  upper-level  course 
work  in  European  History  prior  to 
1789  3 

2  semesters  of  upper-level  course 
work,  one  of  which  must  be  in 
European  History  since  1  789,  the 
other  of  which  must  be  in  other 
than  European  and  United  States 
History 6 


Hist  103   Europe  Since  1715   I 

An  introduction  to  modern  European  history, 
covering  the  period  from  1  71  5  to  1 871 .  Training 
in  oral  and  written  expression. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

fvir  (VIcCarthy 

Hist  104   Europe  Since  171 5   II 

An  introduction  to  modern  European  history, 
covering  the  period  from  1871  to  the  present. 
Training  in  oral  and  written  expression. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

fVIr  McCarthy 

Hist  105   Elementary  Historical  Writing 

Principles  of  historical  writing  -  rules  of  evidence, 

use  of  sources,  techniques  of  research,  rhetoric. 

grammar,  and  style.  Several  papers  required. 

Prerequisite:  freshmen  only. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Hist  1 07   Ideas  and  Morality  in  the  West,  500 
B.C.to1700A.D. 

A  survey  of  ideas  in  their  historical  contexts. 
Ancient  Greece.  1  2th  and  1  3th  century  Europe, 
and  the  birth  of  science  in  the  period  around 
1 600  will  be  stressed. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

f^s,  Watkins 

Hist  109   World  Civilization  I 

Pre-industrial  civilizations  -  selectee  civilizations 
such  as  China,  India,  Greece.  Rome,  the  Chris- 
tian West  and  their  economies.  Philosophical  and 
religious  beliefs  and  their  social  and  political 
structures.  Training  in  oral  and  written 
expression 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

fvlr.  Prouty 

Hist  110   World  Civilization  II 

Industrial  civilizations  -  the  industrial  and  social 

revolutions  in  the  West  and  their  impact  on  other 

civilizations.  Training  in  oral  and  written 

expression. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

fVIr.  Prouty 

Hist  111    Western  Civilization  I 

The  historical  development  of  European  civiliza- 
tion, ideas  and  institutions  to  1  789,  including 
Americas  place  in  the  Western  World,  Training 
in  oral  and  written  expression, 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 
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Hist  11 2  Western  Civilization  II 

The  historical  development  of  European  civiliza- 
tion, ideas  and  institutions  since  1  789.  including 
Americas  place  in  the  Western  World.  Training 
in  oral  and  written  expression. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Hist  113   Modern  World  History  I 

The  history  of  traditional  and  early  modern  socie- 
ties. 1400-1800.  Includes  Africa,  China,  Russia 
and  Western  Europe. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ms.  Kingston-Mann 

Hist  114   Modern  World  History  II 

History  of  modern  Western  industrial  societies 
and  the  non-Western  World.  1 800  -  present. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ms.  Kingston-Mann 

Hist  115   East  Asian  Civilization  I 

An  introduction  to  the  traditional  civilizations  of 
China  and  Japan  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Western  Powers.  Training  in  oral 
and  written  expression. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Bix,  Ms.  Conner 

Hist  116   East  Asian  Civilization  II 

The  political,  social,  economic  and  intellectual 
problems  resulting  from  the  Western  impact  on 
China  and  Japan,  as  well  as  Korea  and  Vietnam- 
Training  in  oral  and  written  expression. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Bix,  Ms.  Conner 

Hist  117   Introduction  to  African  Civilization  I 

The  internal  dynamics  of  pre-colonial  African 
societies  arising  from  the  Bantu  migrations,  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  kingdoms  of  Ghana.  Mali  and 
Songhai,  the  city-states  of  Kilwa  and  Zanzibar, 
the  development  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  religion  on  tribal  societies.  Training  in 
oral  and  written  expression. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Amiji 

Hist  1 1 8   Introduction  to  African  Civilization  II 

The  interaction  between  the  West  and  Africa  in 
the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  The  Afri- 
can response  to  European  imperialism,  social 
and  economic  changes  under  colonialism,  the 
development  of  nationalism  and  the  struggle  for 
independence.  Africa,  and  Afro-American,  and 
Pan-Africanism.  Training  in  oral  and  written 
expression. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Amiji 

Hist  1 22   Science  and  Technology  in  the 
Modern  World 

Science  and  technology  in  the  evolution  of  indus- 
trial society  in  the  West,  the  relationships 
between  scientific  discovery  and  technological 
growth,  and  the  relation  of  scientific  and  technol- 
ogical change  to  evolving  social  forms  and  types 
of  economic  organization . 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Robinson 


Hist  1 23  Revolutions  in  Modern  History  I 

An  introduction  to  the  French,  Russian  and 
Chinese  revolutions,  stressing  mass  participation 
and  the  development  of  revolutionary  socialism. 
Training  in  written  and  oral  expression. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ms.  Gordon,  Mr.  Hunt 

Hist  1 24   Revolutions  in  Modern  History  II 

An  introduction  to  the  French.  Russian  and 
Chinese  revolutions,  stressing  mass  participation 
and  development  of  revolutionary  socialism, 
training  in  written  and  oral  expression. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ms.  Gordon.  Mr.  Hunt 

Hist  1 28  Problems  in  Modern  European 
History  I 

An  introduction  to  European  history.  A  topical 
and  integrative  approach  to  the  history  of  Europe 
from  the  French  Revolution  to  1  890.  Training  in 
oral  and  written  expression. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  DiScala,  Ms.  Hoffman,  Mr.  McCarthy 

Hist  129   Problems  in  Modern  European 
History  II 

An  introduction  to  European  history.  A  topical 
and  integrative  approach  to  the  history  of  Europe 
from  1 890  to  the  present.  Training  in  oral  and 
written  expression. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  DiScala,  Ms.  Hoffman,  Mr.  McCarthy 

Hist  130  Nationalism  and  National 

Movements;  The  Irish,  Jews  &  Arabs 

The  first  half  of  this  course  will  examine  the  roots 
and  trace  the  developments  of  nationalism  in  the 
1 9th  and  20th  century  Europe.  The  second  half 
will  concentrate  on  the  Irish,  Jewish  and  Arab 
national  movements.  Throughout  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  perceive  the  common  denominators 
among  these  three  movements. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ms.  Hoffman 

Hist  207  Introduction  to  Classical  Archeology 

Offered  jointly  by  the  art  and  history  depart- 
ments. A  survey  of  the  art,  archeology,  and  his- 
tory of  Bronze  Age  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  Intro- 
duction to  the  methods  and  aims  of  archeology 
and  to  the  geographical  and  historical  back- 
ground of  the  period.  The  major  area  cultures  - 
the  Minoan  civilizations,  Mycenaean  Greece, 
Troy,  and  the  Hittite  Empire. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  departmen- 
tal approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Foss 

Hist  208   Greek  History 

A  survey  of  the  origin,  rise  and  development  of 
Ancient  Greek  civilization  from  the  arrival  of  the 
Greeks  in  Europe  until  the  death  of  Cleopatra. 
Emphasis  on  the  rise  of  the  Greek  city-state  and 
the  spread  of  Greek  culture  to  the  East. 
Prerequisite;  Sophomore  standing  or  departmen- 
tal approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Foss 


Hist  209  Roman  History 

The  Roman  state  from  its  origins  until  the  triumph 
of  Christianity.  Republic  and  empire  will  receive 
equal  attention.  Closely  related  to  History  208. 
the  two  courses  provide  a  continuous  history  of 
the  Mediterranean  world  from  about  700  B.C.  to 
300  A. D. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  departmen- 
tal approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Foss 

Hist  210  Early  Middle  Ages 

Medieval  history  from  Marcus  Aurelius  to 
approximately  1 000  A.D. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  departmen- 
tal approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Percy 

Hist  211    Later  Middle  Ages 

Medieval  history  from  1 000  A.D  to  the  Italian 
Renaissance. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  departmen- 
tal approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Percy 

Hist  212  Age  of  the  Renaissance  and 
Reformation  I 

Men.  ideas,  and  institutions  of  1 4th  century 
through  1  6th  century  Europe. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  departmen- 
tal approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  ,  3  Credits 

Ms.  Watkins 

Hist  213  Age  of  the  Renaissance  and 
Reformation  II 

Men.  ideas,  and  institutions  of  1 4th  century 
through  1  6th  century  Europe. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Watkins 

Hist  215  Eighteenth  Century  Europe  -  Europe 
in  the  Age  of  Enlightenment 

The  main  currents  of  European  thought  in  their 
historical  setting. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  departmen- 
tal approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Grossman 

Hist  216  Age  of  Baroque 

Europe  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  midst 
of  religious  and  political  struggles,  a  new  world 
order  emerges.  Transformation  from  traditional 
thought  to  new  scientific  categories  and  a  flower- 
ing of  new  expressions  in  the  art. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  departmen- 
tal approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Grossman 
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Hist  21 7  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  I 

A  political,  social  and  cultural  history  of  Europe 
from  1 81 5  to  1 871 ,  including  the  history  of  each 
major  European  nation. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  departmen- 
tal approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Powers 

Hist  21 8  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  II 

A  political,  social  and  cultural  history  of  Europe 
from  1871  to  1914,  including  the  history  of  each 
major  European  nation. 

Prerequisite;  Sophomore  standing  or  departmen- 
tal approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Powers 

Hist  219  Europe  in  the  Twentieth  Century  1 

Political,  economic,  social,  and  intellectual  his- 
tory of  Europe,  with  attention  to  extra-European 
influences,  from  1  900  to  1  939. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ivir  Gagnon,  Mr  Jefferson 

Hist  220  Europe  in  the  Twentieth  Century  II 

Political,  economic,  social,  and  intellectual  his- 
tory of  Europe,  with  attention  to  extra-European 
influences,  from  1  939  to  the  present. 
Prerequisite;  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Gagnon,  Mr.  Jefferson 

Hist  221    Tudor-Stuart  England 

An  introduction  to  English  history  from  the  high 
Middle  Ages,  Emphasis  on  the  political  crises  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  to 
1689. 

Prerequisite:  Introductory  history  or  departmen- 
tal approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Smutts 

Hist  222  England  in  the  Age  of  Revolution 

English  history  from  1 689  to  1  901  with  emphasis 
on  the  transformation  of  life  and  institutions  in 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 
Prerequisite:  Introductory  history  or  departmen- 
tal approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Smutts 

Hist  223   Early  Modern  France:  Evolution  of 
the  Ancien  Regime 

Social,  political,  and  inlellctual  currents  and  insti- 
tutions in  France  from  the  Renaissance  to  the 
end  of  the  Ancien  Regime. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  departmen- 
tal approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Segal 


Hist  224  France,  1 789  to  the  Present 

The  development  of  Parliamentary  institutions 
and  crises  in  their  social,  economic  and  intellec- 
tual settings  and  Frances  role  in  the  world 
Prerequisite;  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Gagnon 

Hist  225   Russian  History  I 

A  survey  of  the  political,  economic,  social  and 
intellectual  development  of  Russia,  from  Kiev  to 
the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  in  1 861 . 
Prerequisite;  Sophomore  standing  or  departmen- 
tal approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Shatz,  Ms.  Kingston-Mann 

Hist  226  Russian  History  II 

A  survey  of  the  political,  economic,  social  and 
intellectual  development  of  Russia,  from  1 861 
through  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Second  World 
War 

Prerequisite;  Sophomore  standing  or  departmen- 
tal approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Shatz,  Ms.  Kingston-Mann 

Hist  227   German  History  to  181 5 

Medieval  origins  of  Germany,  the  Reformation, 
the  rise  of  Brandenburg-Prussia,  the  German 
Enlightenment,  Germany  and  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. 

Prerequisite;  Sophomore  standing  or  departmen- 
tal approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Boot^binder 

Hist  228   German  History  Since  181 5 

German  liberalism,  nationalism,  conservatism  in 
nineteenth  century.  Revolution  of  1 848,  unifica- 
tion. World  War  I,  Weimar,  and  the  Nazi  penod. 
Prerequisite;  Sophomore  standing  or  departmen- 
tal approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs         '  3  Credits 

Mr.  Bookbinder 

Hist  229   The  History  of  Italy,  from  the 
Renaissance  to  1870 

Developments  In  Italy  from  the  end  of  the 
Renaissance  to  1 870,  with  emphasis  on  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  Risorgimento. 
Prerequisite;  Sophomore  standing  or  departmen- 
tal approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  DiScala 

Hist  230  The  History  of  Italy,  1 870  to  the 
Present 

Italian  history  since  1  870,  including  the  examina- 
tion of  Giolittian  Fascist  and  Republican  Italy. 
Prerequisite;  Sophomore  standing  or  departmen- 
tal approval  3  Lect  Hrs 
3  Credits 
Mr.  DiScala 


Hist  231    Irish  History,  1688  to  1923 

The  forces  and  movements  in  the  development  of 
Irish  Nationalism  and  the  achievement  of  national 
independence. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  departmen- 
tal approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

staff 

Hist  232  Spain  and  Portugal  Since  1 469 

This  course  will  examine  why  Spain  and  Portugal 
played  leading  roles  in  history  until  the  1  7th  cen- 
tury and  the  reasons  for  their  decline,  as  well  as 
comparing  Iberian  enlightened  despotism,  liber- 
alism and  conservation,  industrialization,  fas- 
cism, and  neocolonialism  with  their  counterparts 
in  other  areas. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  departmen- 
tal approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Hist  237   Jewish  History,  Antiquity  to  the  Early 
Middle  Ages 

Political,  social  and  intellectual  development  in 
Jewish  society  from  biblical  antiquity  to  the  early 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Attention  to  the 
interaction  with  ancient  near  eastern,  Graeco- 
Roman,  and  Christian  societies  and  cultures. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  departmen- 
tal approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr  Segal 

Hist  238  Jewish  History,  from  the  Spanish 
Expulsion  to  Modern  Statehood 

Political,  social  and  intellectual  development  in 
Jewish  society  in  Western  and  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Near  East  from  the  late  1  5th  century  to 
the  creation  of  Israel  in  1  948.  Attention  to  Jewish 
experience  in  the  age  of  absolutism  and  mercan- 
tilism, Marranos  and  Messianism,  Polish  Jewry 
and  Hassidism,  enlightenment,  emancipation  and 
1 9th  century  responses  to  modernism,  Jewish 
experience  in  the  20th  century. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  departmen- 
tal approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Segal 

Hist  239   The  Middle  East,  622  to  151 7 

Interaction  between  Islamic  society  and  the  West 
from  the  rise  of  Islam  in  622  to  the  Turl^ish  con- 
quest of  Egypt. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  departmen- 
tal approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Hoffman 

Hist  240  The  Middle  East,  1 51 7  to  the  Present 

The  Middle  Eastern  response  to  the  West  in  the 
age  of  European  expansion  and  domination. 
Prerequisite;  Sophomore  standing  or  departmen- 
tal approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Hoffman 
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Hist  241    From  Rebellion  to  Independence: 
India  since  1857 

Intended  to  be  an  introduction  to  the  Indian  sub- 
continent as  it  emerged  from  Britisti  rule  to  inde- 
pendence. Designed  for  students  interested  in 
this  area  and  the  Third  World,  regardless  of 
major.  The  framework  of  the  course  is  historical 
but  it  also  deals  with  the  social  and  religious 
institutions  such  as  the  Caste  System,  as  well  as 
economic  and  political  change  in  a  traditional 
society. 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Ahmad 

Hist  242   Modernization  of  the  Middle  East  and 
Japan  in  the  19th  Century 

The  transformation  of  traditional  social  structures 
in  nineteenth  century  Japan  and  the  Middle  East. 
Designed  to  introduce  students  to  two  widely 
divergent  traditional  cultures,  grappling  with  the 
common  problem  of  an  aggressive,  industrializ- 
ing west.  It  analyzes  the  reasons  for  successful 
transition  to  modern  nation-state  status  in  the 
case  of  one  —  Japan  —  and  for  failure  in  the 
case  of  the  other  —  Middle  East  — .  Compara- 
tive approach  to  Japanese  and  Middle  Eastern 
historical  materials,  should  sensitize  students  to 
different  organizing  concepts  used  by  historians 
of  non-western  peoples  and  the  complex  rela- 
tionships between  internal  and  external  factors  in 
the  process  of  social  change. 
3UectHrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Ahmad,  Mr  Bix 

Hist  243  Problems  in  African  Civilization 

Intensive  study  of  the  interaction  between  Islam 
as  a  socio-political  and  spiritual  phenomenon 
and  traditional  African  societies.  Problem 
oriented,  rather  than  chronological,  approach 
The  origins  and  spread  of  Islam  to  sub-saharan 
Africa,  patterns  of  Islamization,  growth  of  cen- 
tralized political  institutions,  the  role  of  Muslim 
brotherhoods,  Mahdism  and  Messianic  move- 
ments, development  of  Afro-Islamic  literature  and 
scholarship  —  Swahili.  Hausa  and  Arabic,  and 
the  influence  of  Islam  on  modern  nationalism  and 
Pan-Africanism. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  departmen- 
tal approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Amiji 

Hist  244  History  of  East  Africa 

Modernization  and  social  change  in  Kenya, 
Uganda  and  Tanzania.  Such  topics  as  the  Proto- 
nationalist  movements  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  politics  of  survival  in  the  inter-war  period,  the 
problems  of  European  and  Indian  settlers,  the 
development  of  political  parties  and  liberation 
movements,  particularly  the  Mau  Mau  movement. 
African  socialism,  and  the  problems  of  ethnicity 
and  national  integration. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  departmen- 
tal approval. 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Amiji 


Hist  248  Modern  Japan 

An  historical  survey  of  economic,  social,  political 
and  cultural  developments  in  Japan  from  1 800  to 
the  present,  special  consideration  of  economic 
and  foreign  policy  problems. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  departmen- 
tal approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Bix 

Hist  249  History  of  Contemporary  East  Asia 

Case  studies  of  Japan.  Korea,  the  Philippines 
and  Indochina  since  World  War  II.  The  American 
occupation  of  Japan,  the  factors  involved  in  its 
resurgence  in  the  50  s  and  60s,  the  colonial 
heritage  in  Korea,  the  Philippines  and  Indochina 
as  background  for  the  study  of  war,  revolution 
and  modernization  in  these  areas 
Prerequisite;  Sophomore  standing  or  departmen- 
tal approval. 

SLectHrs  S  Credits 

Mr.  Bix 

Hist  250  Modern  Vietnam 

Social  and  political  history  of  Vietnam  within  the 
context  of  great-power  rivalries. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  departmen- 
tal approval. 

SLectHrs  S  Credits 

Mr,  Bix 

Hist  265   American  History  I 

A  survey  of  American  History  from  1  763  to  the 

Civil  War.  The  expansion  and  consolidation  of 

the  American  Union.  The  development  of  national 

and  international  policies  and  the  cultural  and 

economic  forces  that  shaped  them. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Hist  266  American  History  II 

A  survey  of  American  History  from  the  Civil  War 

to  the  present.  Expansion  and  consolidation  of 

the  American  Union,  the  development  of  national 

and  international  policies  and  the  cultural  and 

economic  forces  that  shaped  them. 

SLectHrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Hist  270  American  Colonial  History,  the 
Earliest  Settlements  to  1 763 

The  English  background  of  emigration  and  set- 
tlement- The  evolution  of  imperial  Institutions, 
American  social,  economic,  and  religious  devel- 
opment Emphasis  on  political  ideas,  institutions 
and  behavior  in  the  1  7th  and  1  8th  centuries. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  departmen- 
tal approval. 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Maier 


Hist  271    Age  of  the  American  Revolution, 
1 763  to  1 789 

The  development  of  the  conflict  with  Britain. 
1  763-1  776.  the  Revolutionary  War  and  its 
effects,  the  forming  of  Republican  institutions  for 
state  and  federal  governments. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  departmen- 
tal approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Maier 

Hist  273  The  Age  of  Jackson  and  Lincoln 

A  social,  economic,  political  and  cultural  history 

of  the  United  States  from  1  81  5  to  1 861 . 

Prerequisite:  History  265  and  266  or  Junior 

standing, 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Hist  274  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  History 

Causes  of  the  Civil  War.  its  social,  political,  and 

ideological  history,  and  the  problems  and  results 

of  Southern  Reconstruction. 

Prerequisite:  History  265  and  266  or  Junior 

standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Hist  276   The  United  States  in  the  Twentieth 
Century,  1900  to  1937 

American  politics  and  culture  from  the  progres- 
sive period  through  the  New  Deal. 
Prerequisite:  History  266  or  permission  of 
instructor, 

SLectHrs  S  Credits 

Mr.  Brown 

Hist  277   The  United  States  in  the  Tw/entieth 
Century,  1 937  to  the  Present 

American  politics  and  culture  from  the  New  Deal 

to  the  present. 

Prerequisite:  History  266  or  permission  of 

instructor. 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Brown 

Hist  282  Colonial  Latin  America 

The  imposition  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  insti- 
tutions on  the  pre-Columbian  civilizations  in  the 
New  World,  and  the  economic,  social,  religious, 
political,  and  cultural  institutions  that  developed 
in  Latin  America,  Emphasis  on  the  differences 
and  similarities  between  colonial  Latin  America 
and  other  contemporary  and  later  empires. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  departmen- 
tal approval. 

SLectHrs  S  Credits 

Ms.  Schneider 

This  course  is  a  requirement  for  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can studies  concentration. 
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Hist  283   Latin  America,  Independence  to  the 
Present 

The  histories  of  Mexico,  Argentina,  Brazii  and 
Cuba  since  1  800.  Emphasis  on  British  and 
American  economic  expansion  Into  these  coun- 
tries during  the  1 9th  and  20th  centuries,  and  the 
resulting  political  and  social  consequences. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  departmen- 
tal approval. 

3LectHrs  3  Credits 

ivis  Schneider 

This  course  Is  a  requirement  for  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can studies  concentration 

Hist  305   The  Expansion  of  Europe  1400-1 920 

Traces  the  preconditioning  of  the  Intellectual, 
geographic,  and  commercial  expansion  of 
Europe  from  the  1  5th  to  the  1 8th  centuries.  It  will 
review  the  age  of  discovery  and  examine  the 
relation  between  ideology,  trade,  and  coloniza- 
tion, the  impact  of  non-european  civilizations 
upon  Western  Europe,  and  the  rise  and  decline 
of  the  mercantile  empires  of  Portugal,  Spain. 
England,  and  the  Netherlands. 
Prerequisite:  Introductory  History. 
3LectHrs  3  Credits 

fvls.  Wyntjis 

Hist  308   Diplomatic  History  of  Europe,  1 81 5  to 
1914 

The  diplomacy  of  the  concert  of  Europe,  Bis- 
marck, the  Eastern  Question  and  Imperialism 
leading  to  the  outbreak  of  war  In  1 91  4. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval. 

3  Led  Mrs  3  Credits 

rvir  Ahmad 

Hist  309   Diplomatic  History  of  Europe,  1 91 4  to 
the  Present 

The  system  of  collective  security  set  up  after 
World  War  I,  and  the  failure  of  this  system  before 
the  Second  World  War.  Discussion  of  the  origins 
and  consequences  of  the  Cold  War. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval. 

3LectHrs  3  Credits 

r\/lr.  Ahmad 

Hist  31 0   Economic  History  of  Western  Europe 
to  1 750 

A  survey  emphasizing  the  interrelationship  of 
economic  life  and  demographic,  social,  political, 
and  religious  development  Particular  emphasis 
on  the  development  of  capitalism  and  laissez- 
faire. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval. 

3LectHrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Hist  311    Economic  History  of  Western  Europe 
Since  1  750 

The  economics  of  Western  Europe  from  1  750  to 

the  present. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 

approval. 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Staff 


Hist  31 4  History  of  European  Ideas  I 

fy^ain  currents  of  European  thought  In  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  century. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval. 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

fvir  Powers 

Hist  315   Historyof  European  Ideas  II 

Main  currents  of  European  thought  in  the  nine- 
teenth and  early  twentieth  century 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval. 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

fvlf   Powers 

Hist  31 7   The  American  University 

A  review  of  the  traditional  function  and  character 

of  higher  education  In  American  society,  and  an 

examination  of  recent  fundamental  changes  In 

both. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 

approval. 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

fvlr.  Powers 

Hist  320   History  of  American  Foreign  Policy, 
1 763  to  1 900 

Survey  of  United  States  foreign  policy  and  rela- 
tions with  the  rest  of  the  world,  from  the  colonial 
period  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Emphasis  on  domestic  sources  of  foreign  policy 
and  U  S  expansionism. 

Prerequisite;  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval. 

3LectHrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Hannlgan 

Hist  321    History  of  African  Foreign  Policy,  the 
Twentieth  Century 

Survey  of  United  States  foreign  policy  and  diplo- 
matic relations  with  other  powers  from  the  turn  of 
the  century  to  the  1  960s.  Emphasis  on  domestic 
sources  of  foreign  policies  and  on  general  topics 
such  as  World  Wars  I  and  II,  cold  war  diplomacy, 
and  the  debate  over  Americas  role  in  world 
affairs 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval. 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

fvlr.  Hannlgan 

Hist  323   History  of  Boston 

A  general  survey  from  1  630  to  the  present 

emphasizing  the  variety  of  people  who  gave  this 

seaport  its  special  character  and  prominence  in 

American  history. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 

approval- 

3LectHrs  3  Credits 

fvlr.  Prouty 


Hist  324  American  Social  History  to  the  Civil 
War 

The  emergence  of  social  institutions  In  America 
from  the  establishment  of  colonies  to  the  mid- 
nineteenth  century. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Hist  325   American  Social  History  from  the 
Civil  War  to  the  Present 

The  American  dream  as  it  has  related  to  institu- 
tions and  ethnic  groups  In  twentieth  century  U.S. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Hist  326   History  of  American  Thought  to  the 
Civil  War 

Ideas  in  America  —  religious,  scientific,  political, 

social  and  economic  -  from  the  colonial  period  to 

the  Civil  War. 

Prerequisite:  History  265  and  266  or  junior 

standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Hist  327   History  of  American  Thought  from 
the  Civil  War  to  the  Present 

Ideas  in  America  —  religious,  scientific,  political, 

social  and  economic  -  from  the  Civil  War  to  the 

New  Deal. 

Prerequisite:  History  265  and  266  or  junior 

standing. 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Hist  328   Black  History  in  America  I 

The  history  of  black  people  in  America  from  Afri- 
can origins  through  the  conclusion  of  reconstruc- 
tion in  1877.  The  development  of  slavery  In  the 
South  and  life  in  the  cities  In  the  North.  Particu- 
larly through  original  accounts  by  black  Ameri- 
cans. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval. 

SLectHrs  S  Credits 

Ivlr.  Stern 

Hist  329  Black  History  in  America  II 

The  experience  of  black  Americans  from  the  rise 
of  Jim  Crow  after  1 877  through  the  emergence 
of  the  black  challenge  to  American  racial  values 
and  Institutions  in  the  1 950s  and  1 960s. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval. 

S  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

N/lr  Stern 
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Hist  330  History  of  Working  People  in  America 

A  history  of  working  people  in  America,  from 
coloniai  times  to  ttie  present,  witti  special 
empfiasis  on  industriaiization,  its  economic  and 
social  impact  on  workers,  and  ttie  ways  in  wtiicti 
working  people  respond  to  ttiose  changes. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval. 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Faler 

Hist  332   IVIedieval  Law 

The  principles  underlying  the  evolution  of  law  in 

Western  Europe.  Emphasis  on  England  during 

the  Ivliddle  Ages.  Some  of  the  legal  concepts  and 

procedures  necessary  in  understanding  tyledi- 

eval  history  and  common  law.  Recommended  for 

pre-law  students. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 

approval. 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

IVIr.  Percy 

Hist  333  The  Medieval  IMind 

Through  literary,  philosophical,  and  religious 
masterpieces  from  the  period,  this  interdiscipli- 
nary seminar  probes  the  culture  which  created 
the  modern  West  and  considers  the  differences 
between  its  modes  of  thought  and  moral  values 
and  ours. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval.  3  Credits 

Ivlr.  Percy 

Hist  335  Science  and  Technology  in  the 
Industrial  Revolution  in  Britain 

The  social  and  economic  effects  of  science  and 

technology  during  the  industrial  revolution  and 

consequences  for  education.  The  implications 

for  some  of  Britain's  industries  of  the  changeover 

to  steampower  and  new  chemical  processes. 

Special  case  study  of  the  engineering  firm  Boul- 

ton  and  Watt  No  special  knowledge  of  science 

required. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 

approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Robinson 

Hist  336  Artisans  and  Peasants  in  Early 
Modern  Europe 

An  analysis  of  the  consciousness,  the  family  and 
community  organization,  and  the  political  activity 
of  peasants  and  artisans  in  1  7th  and  1 8th  cen- 
tury Europe. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Hunt 


Hist  338  The  British  Empire,  1 700  to  1 900 

An  historical  study  of  selected  topics  and  prob- 
lems in  the  economy,  polity,  and  ideology  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century  British  empire 
and  a  review  of  the  British  role  in  the  world 
economy. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Prouty 

Hist  342  Britain  in  the  Twentieth  Century 

A  survey  of  political  and  social  change  in  Britain 

since  1900. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 

approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Hist  343  The  French  Revolution 

History  of  the  efforts  of  the  French  people  to 

overthrow  the  social  system  of  the  old  regime 

and  to  replace  it  with  one  more  suited  to  their 

needs. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 

approval. 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Hunt 

Hist  344  Literature  and  History  -  Russia 
1825-1917 

The  interaction  between  Russian  literature  and 

Russian  history  between  1 825-1  91  7. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 

approval. 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Kingston-Mann 

Hist  345  Contemporary  Currents  of  Protest  in 
the  Soviet  Union 

An  examination  of  the  rise  of  criticism  of  official 

policies  since  the  death  of  Stalin  in  1 953. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 

approval. 

SLectHrs  S  Credits 

Mr.  Shatz 

Hist  346  History  of  the  Russian  Intelligentsia. 
Eighteenth  Century  to  the  Present 

Rise  and  development  of  political  dissidents  in 

Russia,  from  the  origins  of  the  Intelligentsia  in 

the  eighteenth  century  to  Stalin's  purges  of  the 

1930s. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 

approval. 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Shatz 

Hist  347  The  Russian  Revolution,  191 7 

The  origins  and  development  of  the  Russian  Rev- 
olution, with  special  emphasis  on  the  questions 
of  war,  property,  and  constitutional  freedom  that 
divided  pre-revolutionary  opponents  of  the  Tsar- 
ist Regime  in  191  7. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Ms,  Kingston-Mann 


Hist  350  History  of  European  Liberalism 

A  study  of  the  evolution  of  the  liberal  tradition  in 
European  thought  from  the  1  7th  to  the  20th  cen- 
tury. Emphasis  is  placed  upon  varieties  of  liberal- 
ism, the  distinctiveness  of  national  traditions, 
and  the  relationship  of  liberalism  to  rival  ideolo- 
gies such  as  democracy,  socialism,  and  conserv- 
atism. 

Prerequisite:  Introductory  European  history. 
SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  McCarthy 

Hist  354  Vienna,  1900 

Vienna,  capital  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire 
at  the  turn  of  the  century,  a  time  of  political  disin- 
tegration, when  it  became  the  center  of  pioneer- 
ing intellectual,  scientific,  and  aesthetic  activi- 
ties. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Grossman 

Hist  355  Hitler:  A  Man  and  His  Times 

A  focus  on  the  life  an  career  of  Adolf  Hitler  to  elu- 
cidate an  important  period  in  German  and  Euro- 
pean history. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
SLectHrs  S  Credits 

Mr.  Bookbinder 

Hist  358  Marx  and  Freud,  Studies  in  Modern 
Intellectual  History 

A  comparison  of  the  approaches  of  Marx  and 

Freud  to  political  and  social  problems.  Some 

attention  will  be  given  to  thinkers  e.g. .  Herbert 

Marcuse.  who  have  sought  to  combine  the 

insights  of  Marx  and  Freud. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 

approval. 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  McCarthy 

Hist  359  History  of  European  Socialism 

A  survey  of  socialist  ideas  and  movements  from 

the  era  of  the  French  Revolution  to  the  present. 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  reading  of  major 

texts  in  the  socialist  tradition. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 

approval. 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  McCarthy 

Hist  360  A  Social  History  of  Working-Class 
Women 

General  social  history  of  women  and  institutions 

that  governed  their  lives  -  the  family,  sexual  and 

reproductive  practice,  child-raising  practices, 

the  social  organization  of  work  and  control  over 

the  means  of  production. 

Prerequisite:  Intro  History,  a  Women's  Studies 

course  and  junior  standing. 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Ms  Gordon 
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Hist  362   History  of  Feminism 

The  political  and  cultural  rebellion  of  women  in 
England  and  America  from  ttne  late  1 8tti  century 
to  ttie  present,  including  ttie  contemporary  wom- 
en's liberation  movement.  Women's  rights  move- 
ments, and  womens  participation  in  the  labor 
movement,  the  social  and  communist  move- 
ments, abolitionist  struggle  and  the  civil  rights 
movement. 

Prerequisite:  History  361 . 

3LectHrs  3  Credits 

f^s  Gordon 

Hist  363   Hitler  and  Stalin,  Comparative 
Dictatorship 

An  historical  comparison  of  Germany  under  Hit- 
ler and  the  Soviet  under  Stalin. 
Prerequisite;  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval. 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Booi^binder 

Hist  364  History  of  Feminist  Thought 

An  upper  level  survey  of  feminist  theory.  Euro- 
pean and  American,  it  will  concentrate  primarily 
on  the  development  of  feminist  thought  between 
the  late  eighteenth  century  and  the  present, 
reading  such  theorists  as  Wollstonecraft.  Mill. 
Gilman.  Marx,  and  contemporary  women's  liber- 
ation writers. 

Prerequisite;  Intro  History,  a  Women's  Studies 
course  and  junior  standing. 

3LectHrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Gordon 

Hist  365  Modernization,  Nationalism  and 
Revolution  in  the  Middle  East  I 

Impact  of  the  Western  World  on  the  Middle  East 
and  the  Middle  Eastern  response,  especially  the 
latter,  from  1  798  to  1  91 4.  Comparative  analysis 
of  the  different  societies  of  the  area  and  their  pol- 
itical, economic  and  social  structures. 
Prerequisite;  An  Introductory  History  course 
CI  00-1  99).  preferably  111  or  1 1 2. 
SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Ahmad 

Hist  366  Modernization,  Nationalism  and 
Revolution  in  the  Middle  East  II 

Impact  of  the  Western  World  on  the  Middle  East 
and  the  Middle  Eastern  response,  especially  the 
latter,  from  1  91  4  to  the  present.  Comparative 
analysis  of  the  different  societies  of  the  area  and 
their  political,  economic  and  social  structures. 
Prerequisite;  An  Introductory  History  course 
(1 00-1 99).  preferably  111  or  1 1  2. 
3LectHrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Ahmad 


Hist  367   Traditional  China 

A  survey  of  traditional  China  from  ancient  times 
to  about  1 800.  with  emphasis  on  cultural,  intel- 
lectual, and  social  developments. 
Prerequisite;  Junior  standing. 
SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Conner 

Hist  368   History  of  Modern  China 

A  survey  of  the  political,  social,  and  intellectual 
development  of  China  from  1 800  to  the  present, 
with  emphasis  on  Sino-Weslern  relations  and 
twentieth  century  reform  and  revolution. 
Prerequisite;  Junior  standing. 
SLectHrs  S  Credits 

Ms.  Conner 

Hist  371    The  Germanies:  1945-1975 

This  course  traces  the  emergence  of  two  distinct 
German  states  from  a  common  heritage. 
SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Mr  Bookbinder 

Hist  373  Progressivism  and  the  Emergence  of 
Modern  America  1890-1920 

An  analysis  of  the  period  in  which  the  United 
States  emerged  as  a  leading  industrial  and 
expansionist  power  The  course  will  cover  the 
rationalization  of  industry,  the  genesis  of  reform 
and  changes  in  traditional  values  and  beliefs. 
Prerequisite;  History  265-266 
SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Stern 

Hist  376   History  of  Africa  from  1 870  to  the 
Present 

The  European  conquest  and  partition  of  Africa, 
the  establishment  of  European  rule  and  African 
response  to  colonialism,  forms  of  native  adminis- 
trative policies,  socio-economic  changes  in  Afri- 
can societies,  growth  of  African  nationalism,  the 
emergence  of  independent  African  states  and 
problems  of  decolonization. 
Prerequisite;  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
approval. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Amiji 

Hist  398   Topics  in  the  History  of  Boston 

An  intensive  study  of  selected  topics  in  the  his- 
tory of  Boston, 

Prerequisite;  History  323  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Prouty 

Hist  400   Special  Topics 

Intensive  study  of  topics  in  history.  Course  con- 
tent and  credit  will  vary  each  semester  and  will 
be  announced  during  the  advance  registration 
period.  Fulfills  historical  studies  core  require- 
ment. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-4  Credits 

Staff 


Hist  401    Special  Topics 

Intensive  study  of  topics  in  history.  Course  con- 
tent and  credit  will  vary  each  semester  and  will 
be  announced  during  the  advance  registration 
period.  Fulfills  Historical  studies  core  require- 
ment. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-4  Credits 

Staff 

Hist  478  Special  Problems  I 

Guided  reading  and  research,  may  be  used  in 

departmental  honors  program. 

Prerequisite;  senior  standing,  history  major. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 

Hist  479  Special  Problems  II 

Guided  Reading  and  Research,  may  be  used  in 

departmental  honors  program. 

Prerequisite;  Senior  standing,  history  major. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 

Hist  480   Seminar  in  European  History 

A  problems  course  intended  to  give  training  in 
historical  research  and  writing.  The  field  of  Euro- 
pean study  varies  each  semester. 
SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Hist  481    Seminar  in  American  History 

A  problems  course  intended  to  give  training  in 
historical  research  and  writing  The  field  of 
American  study  varies  each  semester. 
SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Hist  482   Seminar  in  Latin-American  History 

A  problem  course  intended  to  give  training  in  his- 
torical research  and  writing.  The  field  of  Latin- 
American  study  varies  each  semester. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Schneider 

Hist  590   Field  Practicum  in  History 

The  practicum  is  designed  to  enable  a  student  to 
earn  1  5  hours  credit  -  six  in  his  major  field  -  for  a 
semester  of  work  during  the  academic  year  with 
a  government  agency.  The  program  is  designed 
to  integrate  this  experience  into  a  more  general 
education  plan  which  will  require  majors  to  com- 
plete a  pre'  course  that  is  substantially  related 
to  the  proposed  internship  in  the  semester 
preceding  and  a  similarly  related  post  course  in 
the  semester  following  the  internship  See  dept. 
for  a  specific  sample  program 
Prerequisite;  Approval  of  History  Department. 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  9  Credits 
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Human  114  Masterpieces  in  Western 
Literature,  I 

Selected  worlds  in  various  genres  and  from  var- 
ious periods  by  sucii  majors  writers  as  Homer, 
Sophocles,  Dante.  Shal<espeare,  Goethe,  Tol- 
stoy, and  Fauli^ner-  Special  attention  to  writing. 
3LectHrs  4  Credits 

Ms.  Berschtei,  Mr  Bluestone,  Mr.  Slover 

Human  115  Masterpieces  of  Western 
Literature,  II 

A  selected  survey  of  literary  masterpieces  by 
such  writers  as  Dante.  Chaucer,  Machiavelli. 
Cervantes,  Shal<espeare,  Milton.  Moliere.  and 
Goethe.  Foreign  language  texts  in  translation. 
Topics  include  the  literary  representation  of  good 
and  evil,  the  nature  of  the  tragic  figure,  crime  and 
punishment,  and  the  relations  between  individual 
and  state. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Bluestone 

Human  201    Introduction  to  Linguistics 

An  introduction  to  the  modern  study  of  language 
viewed  as  a  crucial  factor  in  understanding  the 
human  mind.  It  will  provide  the  scientific  tools  to 
describe  language.  Recommended  for  all  lan- 
guage-related specialties  as  well  as  for  general 
education. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms,  Ambrose-Grillet 

Human  202   Bilingualism 

The  student  will  investigate  the  political,  cultural, 
sociological,  educational,  and  linguistic  implica- 
tions of  multilingualism.  This  course  should  be 
particularly  relevant  for  those  students  whose 
childhood  language  was  not  English  and  for 
those  who  are  learning  foreign  languages  or 
going  to  teach  bilingual  children. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Ambrose-Grillet 

Human  203   Language  Across  Time 

How  language  and  language-change  have  been 
viewed  across  time;  processes  and  patterns  of 
linguistic  change,  linguistic  reconstruction  in  the 
Indo-European  family;  the  birth  of  modern  lin- 
guistic theory. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Houben 

Human  249   African  Literature 

An  introduction  to  contemporary  African  fiction 
and  poetry.  Works  by  such  writers  as  Armah. 
Kgositsile,  Laye,  Achebe,  and  others  will  be 
examined  in  the  context  of  the  social  and  political 
background  from  which  they  emerged,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  situation  and  role  of  the 
writer  in  Africa  today. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Truesdell.  Ms.  Brown  (Shariat) 

Human  254   Romanticism  In  European 
Literature 

The  development  of  romanticism  in  Europe. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  OtI,  Ms.  Bershtel 


Human  260   Visionary  and  Prophetic  Modes  in 
Literature 

Visionary  and  prophetic  experience  as  reflected 
in  selected  writings  from  such  sources  as  the 
Bible.  Blake.  Hesse,  and  primitive  poetry.  Theo- 
retical works  about  non-rational  perception,  tarot 
readings  and  the  i-ching. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Schreiber.  Ms.  Mendillo 

Human  263  Proust,  Joyce  and  Mann 

Vision  of  self,  of  society  of  art  and  reality  as  seen 
by  three  major  contributors  to  20th  century 
mans  understanding  of  himself.  Studied  in  com- 
parative context. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Human  265   The  Faust  Tradition 

A  lecture  course  emphasizing  critical  interpreta- 
tion of  major  texts  in  the  Faust  tradition  by  Mar- 
lowe. Goethe.  I  A  Richards,  John  Hersey.  and 
Thomas  Mann.  Attention  given  to  the  evolution  of 
the  legend  and  to  other  adaptations  of  Faustian 
material. 

Prerequisite:  English  101  or  permission  of 
instructors. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr  Bluestone.  Mr.  Hoelzel 

Human  270   Homosexuality  in  Western 
Literature 

The  study  of  selected  works  of  western  gay  liter- 
ature and  discussion  of  themes  and  issues  sug- 
gested by  these  works.  Representative  authors 
include  Sappho,  Plato,  Woolf.  Barnes,  Shake- 
speare, Genet.  Mann.  Forster.  and  many  con- 
temporary female  and  male  writers. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr,  Schreiber 

Human  300   Speech  Sounds  and  Theory 

The  way  linguists  analyze  sounds,  their  proc- 
esses and  systems;  phonemes  and  phonological 
theory:  Trubetzkoy.  structuralists,  Jakobson  to 
current  generative,  natural  generative  and  univ- 
ersalist  approaches 

Prerequisite:  Hum  201 ,  203.  400,  Anth  281 ,  285 
or  permission  of  Instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr  Houben 

Human  301    Comparative  History  of  Romance 
Languages 

A  comparative  study  of  the  evolution  of  the 
romance  languages  from  Latin,  with  analysis  of 
the  most  representative  texts  from  each  period 
and  language.  Particular  emphasis  will  be  placed 
upon  French,  Italian  and  Spanish.  In  English 
translation. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Giustiniani 


Human  310  Transformational  Syntax 

This  course  will  train  the  student  in  using  the 
principles  and  methods  developed  since  1 957  by 
Chomsky  and  his  followers. 
Prerequisite:  Humanities  201  or  203  or  Anthro- 
pology 281  or  285. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Ambrose-Grillet 

Human  325  Madness  in  Literature 

An  examination  of  madness,  and  of  the  madman 
as  his/her  face  appears  in  literature  from  the  fif- 
teenth century  to  the  present:  as  well  as  a  study 
of  various  philosophers,  psychologists  and  psy- 
choanalysts who  remark  upon  the  mind  s  dis- 
orientation with  itself. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ms.  McGavran 

Human  343  Myth  and  Literature 

A  study  of  myths  and  mythic  literature  using 

techniques  from  several  disciplines  toward  the 

end  of  understanding  both  the  nature  of  myth 

and  its  relationship  to  literature. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  permission 

of  instructor 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms,  Mendillo.  Mr.  Crossley 

Human  344   Tragedy 

Examination  of  the  art  and  meaning  of  tragedies. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr  Stock,  Ms.  Bershtel 

Human  345   Fantasy  and  Utopia 

A  study  of  types  and  modes  of  fantasy  in  litera- 
ture, such  as  science  fiction,  Utopian  romance, 
fairy-tale,  satiric  voyage,  and  tales  of  the  preter- 
natural. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Warren,  Mr.  Crossley 

Human  347   Readings  in  European  Fiction 

The  art  and  thought  of  such  major  European  nov- 
elists as  Dostoevsky,  Tolstoy,  Stendhal.  Gide, 
Mann,  and  Kafka 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr  Stock,  Ms.  Bershtel 

Human  353  Arts  of  Love  in  Medieval  Literature 

A  study  of  the  courtly  ethos  as  represented  in 
such  texts  as  troubadour  lyrics.  Chretien's 
Romances.  Gottfried's  Tristan.  Dante's  Vita 
Nuova.  and  Chaucer  s  Troilus  and  Criseyde. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Mc  Alpine 

Human  374   Women  and  the  Feminine  in  Myth 

An  exploration  of  women  in  primative'  myths; 
theories  of  distortions  of  these  myths  by  cultural 
change;  the  Jungian  concepts  of  the  feminine 
(Anima,  Great  Mother,  etc);  attempts  by  modern 
artists  to  restore  the  feminine  to  our  myths. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ms,  Mendillo 
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Interdisciplinary  Courses 


Human  383  The  Image  of  Women  in  Literature 

Archetypes  and  stereotypes  of  women  in  works 
by  sucfi  writers  as  Cfiaucer.  Sfiai^espeare, 
Flaubert.  Hawtfiorne.  James.  Ibsen,  Ctiel^hov. 
Hemingway,  Faulkner.  Mailer  and  Lessing. 
3  Lect  Mrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Hunt.  Ms.  Ferguson,  Ms.  Dittmar.  Ms.  Collins 

Human  390  Ancient  and  Medieval  Epic 

A  study  of  tieroic  literature  in  relation  to  its  roots 
in  mythological  narrative.  The  continuity  of  the 
tradition  Is  followed  in  readings  from  the  ancient 
Near  East.  Homeric  Greece,  and  medieval  Ire- 
land. Scandinavia.  England,  and  France. 
3LectHrs  3  Credits 

Mr  Bowen 

Human  400   Comparative  Linguistics 

An  introduction  to  Diachronic  linguistic  history  of 
languages  and  historical  grammar  in  general. 
Grouping  of  genetically  related  languages  and 
comparison  among  them  as  method  for  the 
reconstruction  of  older  patterns  of  each  group. 
Emphasis  will  be  put  on  the  Indo  European.  Ger- 
manic and  especially  romance  language  families 
The  course  will  be  adapted  to  the  needs  and  Im- 
guistic  background  of  the  students  who  enroll. 
3LectHrs  3  Credits 

Mr  Giustiniani 

Human  405   Innocence:  The  Quest  from 
Sophocles  to  Sam  Beckett 

Combining  literary  analysis  and  intellectual  fiis- 
tory.  tbe  course  will  examine  the  concepts  of 
innocence  and  guilt  in  the  western  ethical  tradi- 
tion. Readings  from  ancient  myth,  the  Bible. 
Sophocles,  Milton.  Blake.  Dostoevski.  Kafka. 
Dylan.  Beckett,  et.  al, 

3LectHrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Watkins.  Mr  Helms 

Human  446   Literature  and  the  Political 
Imagination 

An  intensive  exploration  of  the  language  and 
imaginative  forms  through  which  politics  finds 
expression  in  literature  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  personal  visions  of  specific  writers 
as  they  relate  to  such  matters  as  style,  tone, 
imagery,  or  structure.  Fiction,  drama,  and  poetry 
will  be  studied,  mostly  modern. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms,  Dittmar 


Intr  D  1 05   Industrial  Society:  Concepts  and 
Conceptualization  in  the  Social 
Sciences 

An  introduction  to  the  concepts  and  methods  of 

the  various  social  sciences  by  means  of  a  pre- 

disciplinary  investigation  of  the  phenomenon  of 

industrial  society, 

(Meets  one  semester  of  the  Freshman  writing 

requirement) 

6Lect/DiscHrs  8  Credits 

Mr  Kirsch.  Mr,  Simonds 

Intr  D  1 1 0  Great  Issues  in  East  Asian  Studies 

Great  issues  in  East  Asian  studies  will  be  a  basic 
introduction  to  the  new  East  Asian  studies  pro- 
gram now  being  formed.  The  course  will  involve 
staff  from  East  Asian  studies  faculty  In  an  inter- 
disciplinary overview  of  Asian  culture  and  prob- 
lems of  Asian  social  institutions.  Specifically,  the 
course  will  consider  Asian  history,  literature,  phi- 
losophy, politics,  law  and  justice,  education, 
child-care,  social  organizations,  and  women's 
role  in  social  change  The  course  will  neither 
require  nor  assume  any  previous  background  In 
Asian  studies;  and  it  will  be  directed 
to  teach  fundamental  information  to  the  non- 
specialist 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Swartz.  Mr.  Jefferson 
Staff 

Intr  D  1 25   Science  for  Humane  Survival 

An  interdisciplinary  year-long  course  that 
attempts  to  answer  two  main  questions:  How  can 
long-term  survival  of  the  human  species  in 
humane  conditions  be  achieved?  How  can  indi- 
viduals survive  as  healthy  and  vigorous  humane 
beings  in  contemporary  industrialized  capitalist 
society?  Topics  include  food,  energy,  pollution, 
population,  social  organization,  transportation, 
exercise,  clothing,  shelter,  competition.  Open  to 
all  students,  the  course  has  no  prerequisites,  is 
organized  topically,  may  be  entered  in  the  fall  or 
the  spring  and  taken  for  either  or  both  semes- 
ters. Three  lecture  hours  and  one  film  or  guest 
presentation  weekly.  Several  field  trips  each 
semester  Offered  on  a  pass/fail  basis  only  (no 
letter  grades). 

3  Lect  Hrs.  1  Disc  Hr  4  Credits 

Mr.  Salzman  (Physics).  Mr,  Alper  (Chemistry) 


Intr  D  1 26   Science  for  Humane  Survival 

An  interdisciplinary  year-long  course  that 
attempts  to  answer  two  main  questions:  How  can 
long-term  survival  of  the  human  species  In 
humane  conditions  be  achieved?  How  can  Indi- 
viduals survive  as  healthy  and  vigorous  humane 
beings  in  contemporary  industrialized  capitalist 
society?  Topics  include  food,  energy,  pollution, 
population,  social  organization,  transportation, 
exercise,  clothing,  shelter,  competition.  Open  to 
all  students,  the  course  has  no  prerequisites,  Is 
organized  topically,  may  be  entered  in  the  fall  or 
the  spring  and  taken  for  either  or  both  semes- 
ters. Three  lecture  hours  and  one  film  or  guest 
presentation  weekly.  Several  field  trips  each 
semester.  Offered  on  a  pass/fail  basis  only  (no 
letter  grades). 

3  Lect  Hrs.  1  Disc  Hr  4  Credits 

Mr.  Salzman  (Physics).  Mr.  Alper  (Chemistry) 

Intr  0  1 30  Learning  and  Schooling 

This  course  will  study  some  of  the  changes  in 
schools  exemplified  In  the  creation  of  —  free 
schools  —  and  —  open  class  rooms  —  in  an 
attempt  to  raise  and  discuss  some  basic  ques- 
tions about  schools  and  children.  The  topics  cov- 
ered will  be  freedom  and  control  in  education, 
schools  and  the  transmission  of  dominant  social 
values,  human  development  and  curriculum,  and 
learning  and  knowledge.  Emphasis  in  this  course 
will  be  put  on  the  goals,  methods,  and  problems 
of  both  traditional  public  schools  and  free 
schools  as  they  are  exemplified  in  practice.  Con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  other  alternatives  that 
have  been  attempted  to  traditional  schooling  — 
like  the  high-school  without  —  walls — .  as  well 
as  to  questions  about  community  control  of 
schools  and  the  deschooling  theory.  This  course 
will  not  only  be  taught  through  lecture  and  group 
discussions,  but  also  through  the  use  of  films 
and.  where  possible,  visits  to  free  schools  and 
open  classrooms. 

6  Lect-Disc  Hrs  8  Credits 

Staff 

Intr  D  530   Internships  in  Learning  and 
Schooling 

Student  internships  In  courses  learning  and 

schooling. 

Prerequisite:  Selections  by  instructors. 

Mr  Swartz.  Mr,  Jefferson 

Staff 
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Italian 


Vito  R.  Giustiniani,  Professor,  Chair- 
person; Commonwealth  Professor 
Carlo  L.  Golino;  Associate  Professor 
Gerald  Voipe;  Assistant  Professors 
Antonio  F.  Carrara,  Lawrence  J. 
Kabat;  Part-time  Instructors  Ernest 
Altobello,  Janet  Smarr 


Requirements  for  Graduation 

Majors  are  required  to  take  a  mini- 
mum of  30  credits  in  junior-senior 
level  courses  in  Italian,  including  Ital- 
ian 301-302  (or  its  equivalent).  All 
majors  must  have  taken  Italian  31 1  (or 
its  equivalent)  as  prerequisite  for 
advanced  literature  courses. 

At  the  end  of  the  senior  year,  majors 
are  encouraged  to  take  a  comprehen- 
sive oral  and  written  examination  in 
Italian,  both  as  an  academic  experi- 
ence summing  up  their  Italian  studies 
and  as  qualification  for  the  University 
and  departmental  awards  in  Italian. 
The  examination  would  cover  three 
specific  fields  of  Italian  literature  (to 
be  chosen  by  the  student  from 
among:  1 ,  II  Duecento  E  II  Trecento; 
2,  Umanesimo  E  Rinascimento;  3,  II 
Seicento  E  II  Settencento;  4,  Romanti- 
cismo  E  Risorgimento;  5,  II  Nove- 
cento).  But  the  student  would  be 
expected  to  have  some  knowledge  of 
the  course  and  direction  of  Italian  lit- 
erature in  general.  Students  who  wish 
to  take  the  examination  should  con- 
sult the  academic  advisor  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Spring  semester  of 
the  senior  year. 

Departmental  Honors 

To  graduate  with  honors,  a  student 
must;  1 ,  Achieve  a  3.5  average  In  his 
Italian  studies;  2.  Submit  to  the  Italian 
department  a  short  research  paper 
written  during  the  second  semester  of 
his  senior  year  under  the  supervision 
of  the  departmental  advisor;  3.  Take 
the  comprehensive  examination;  4.  Be 
recommended  by  the  departmental 
honors  committee;  5.  Attain  a  3.0 
overall  grade  average. 

The  student  may  elect  to  discuss  his 
honors  paper  in  an  open  departmental 
meeting  instead  of  taking  the  oral  part 
of  the  comprehensive  examination. 


The  department  grants  6  credits 
towards  the  total  30  major  credits  for 
successful  completion  of  the  honors 
program. 

Ital101    Elementary  Italian  I 

For  students  who  tiave  no  creditable  training  in 
Italian,  intensive  practice  in  the  four  language 
skills,  with  an  audio-lingual  approach. 
4LectHrs.  2  LabHrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Ital  1 02   Elementary  Italian  II 

The  continuation  of  Ital  1 01    Intensive  practice  in 

the  four  language  skills,  with  an  audio-lingual 

approach. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  101  or  equivalent. 

4  Lect  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Ital  201    Intermediate  Italian  I 

An  intensive  review  of  grammar  and  further  study 

of  audio-lingual  skills  with  correlated  readings  in 

Italian  culture. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  1 02  or  equivalent. 

4  Lect  Hrs,  2  t.ab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Ital  202  Intermediate  Italian  II 

A  continuation  of  Ital  201 .  An  intensive  review  of 

grammar  and  further  study  of  audio-lingual  skills 

with  correlated  readings  In  Italian  culture. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  201  or  equivalent. 

4  Lect  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Ital  261    The  Contemporary  Italian  Novel 

An  analysis  of  the  leading  artistic  and  social 
problems  of  the  twentieth  century  in  such  repre- 
sentative authors  as  Levi,  Vittorini,  Moravia,  Sil- 
one,  Svevc.  Pavese,  Pasolini,  and  Pratolinl. 
Readings  and  discussions  in  English, 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

t^r  Kabat 

Ital  262  The  Theatre  of  Italy 

The  evolution  of  the  theatre  from  the  Renais- 
sance to  the  avant-garde.  (Readings  and  discus- 
sions in  English.) 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

N/lr.  Kabat 

Ital  265  Masterpieces  of  Italian  Literature 

A  study  of  some  of  the  representative  authors 
from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  modern  time  (Read- 
ings and  dicusslons  conducted  in  English) 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Ital  266  Political  Thought  in  Italian  Literature 

Political  Ideas  from  medieval  universalism  to 

modern  nationalism.  Readings  and  discussion  in 

English, 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr,  Kabat 


Ital  268  The  Italian  American  Experience  - 
Literature  and  Society 

A  study  of  the  contribution  of  Americans  of  Italian 
descent  to  the  American  civilization,  and  of  the 
interaction  of  the  two  cultures  through  works  of 
fiction  and  non-fiction.  Consideration  of  the 
regions  from  which  the  original  Immigrants  came. 
Readings  and  discussion  in  English. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  VoIpe 

Ital  270  Dante's  Divine  Comedy 

A  close  reading  of  Dante's  masterpiece  — 
Inferno.  Purgatory,  Paradise  —  in  context  of 
medieval  civilization.  Readings  and  discussions 
in  English, 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  VoIpe 

Ital  271    Italian  Culture  and  Civilization 

A  study  of  the  major  contributions  of  Italy  to 
world  culture  and  civilization  from  the  1  3th  cen- 
tury to  the  unification  of  Italy,  Readings  and  dis- 
cussions in  English, 

3  Lect  Hrs,  Museum  Visits  3  Credits 

Mr,  Golino 

Ital  272   Italian  Culture  and  Civilization 

A  continuation  of  Italian  271 ,  A  study  of  the 
major  contributions  of  Italy  to  world  culture  and 
civilization  from  the  unification  of  Italy  to  the 
present  day  Readings  and  discussions  in  Eng- 
lish. 

3  Lect  Hrs.  Museum  Visits  3  Credits 

Mr,  Golino 

Ital  274  Twentieth  Century  Italian  Playwrights 

Interdisciplinary  course  with  stress  upon  the 
interdependence  and  contrasts  in  the  art  of  the 
playwright  and  the  art  of  the  theatre.  Theory  vs. 
practical  application.  The  play  as  conceived  and 
written  vs,  the  play  as  produced,  in  the  context  of 
the  dramatic  literature  of  pre-  and  post-existen- 
tialist Italian  playwrights  such  as  Pirandello, 
Betti,  and  De  Filippo  Readings  and  discussions 
in  English 

3  or  4  Lect  Hrs  4-5  Credits 

Mr,  Kabat  and  Mr,  Roberts 

Ital  276  Italian  Cinema 

An  in-depth  look  into  the  thematic  and  technical 

development  of  the  Italian  cinema  In  the  context 

of  the  literary  and  social  history  from  neo-realism 

through  the  1 960  s.  Films  by  Rossellini,  Visconti, 

Desica,  Antonioni,  Pasolini,  Fellini, 

Discussion  in  English  This  course  may  fulfill  part 

of  the  language  requirement.  Open  to  students 

majoring  in  all  disciplines, 

1  ^4  Hrs  Film  Viewing  4  Credits 

1  'A  Hrs  Discussion  (in  English) 

Mr,  Altobello 

Ital  301    Italian  Composition  and  Conversation 

An  intensive  review  of  grammar,  exercises  in  tree 
composition,  and  advanced  conversational  prac- 
tice. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  1 02  or  equivalent  and 
departmental  permission. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 
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Ital  302  Literary  Theories  and  Bibliography 

An  introduction  to  the  methods  ot  literary  analy- 
sis and  acquisition  of  bibliographical  skills. 
Prerequisite:  Italian  301  or  equivalent  and 
departmental  permission. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Ital  31 1    Introduction  to  Italian  Culture  Through 
Literature 

A  survey  of  Italian  literature  as  a  reflection  of  Ital- 
ian civilization  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  mod- 
ern period. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  1 02  or  equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Ital  31 2  Introduction  to  Italian  Culture  Through 
Literature 

A  continuation  of  Ital  31 1 .  A  survey  of  Italian  lit- 
erature as  a  reflection  of  Italian  civilization  from 
the  Renaissance  to  the  modern  period. 
Prerequisite:  Italian  1 02  or  equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Ital  320  Dante  and  The  Duecento 

Dante  s  lyric  poems  examined  in  the  light  of  the 
Italian  lyrical  tradition  from  the  Sicilian  school  to 
the  Dolce  Stil  Nuovo. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  31 1  or  departmental  permis- 
sion. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Carrara 

Ital  321    Dante  —  Commedlal 

!    Selections  from  the  earlier  works  of  Dante  as  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Commedta.  This 
semester  is  devoted  to  the  Stil  Nuovo.  The  Vita 
Nuova.  and  a  close  reading  of  The  Inferno. 

j   Prerequisite:  Italian  31 1  or  equivalent  and 
departmental  permission. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Voipe 

Ital  322  Dante  —  Commedia  II 

A  close  reading  of  The  Purgatorio  and  The 
Paradisio. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  31 1  or  equivalent  and 
departmental  permission. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

'  Mr.  VoIpe 

i  Ital  331    Petrarca  and  Boccaccio 

An  analysis  and  discussion  of  the  works  of  these 
two  masters  as  they  reflect  the  humanist  rejec- 
tion of  medieval  mysticism  and  preoccupation 
with  man's  earthly  condition. 
Prerequisite:  Italian  311  or  equivalent  and 
departmental  permission. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Carrara 


Ital  341    The  Age  of  Humanism  in  Italy 

The  Humanist  literature  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance in  the  light  of  the  intellectual  and  artistic 
preoccupations  of  the  age. 
Prerequisite:  Italian  31 1  or  equivalent  and 
departmental  permission. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Giustiniani 

Ital  342  The  Italian  Renaissance 

Machiavelli,  Castiglione,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso  as 
exponents  of  the  multiple  aspirations  and 
achievements  of  Italy's  Golden  Age. 
Prerequisite:  Italian  31 1  or  equivalent  and 
departmental  permission 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Giustiniani 

Ital  350  The  Renaissance  Epic 

The  evolution  of  the  Epic  poem  in  Italian  litera- 
ture of  the  Renaissance  -  Pulci.  Boiardo,  Ariosto, 
Tasso 

Prerequisite:  Italian  31 1  or  departmental  permis- 
sion. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  VoIpe 

Ital  381    Italian  Literature  of  the  1 7th  and  1 8th 
Centuries 

Marino,  Vico,  Goldoni.  Parini,  and  Alfieri  as 
examples  of  the  development  from  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  Baroque  to  the  rationalism  of  the 
Age  of  Enlightenment. 
Prerequisite:  Italian  31 1  or  equivalent  and 
departmental  permission. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Kabat 

Ital  411    Neo-Classicism  and  Romanticism 

An  analysis  of  this  complex  movement  in  its  exal- 
tation of  liberty  and  imagination  during  the  revo- 
lutionary period  of  the  Risorgimento  when  Italy 
became  a  nation.  Monti,  Foscoli,  Leopardi.  and 
Manzoni. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  31 1  or  equivalent  and  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Giustiniani 

Ital  431    The  Modern  Novel 

An  analysis  of  the  post-Romantic  literary  trends 
such  as  'Verismo',  Regionalismo',  and  'Neo- 
Realismo' .  Some  of  the  authors  to  be  studied  are 
Verga,  Svevo,  Pirandello,  and  Silone. 
Prerequisite:  Italian  31 1  or  equivalent  and 
departmental  permission. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr  Kabat 

Ital  432  Contemporary  Italian  Novel 

Such  trends  as,  Letteratura  Di  Costume'  II 
Romanzo  Psicologico  and  I  Mimetici'  and  the 
avant-garde  movements  considered  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Levi,  Vittorini,  Moravia,  Pasolini  and 
others. 

Prerequisite:  Italian  31 1  or  equivalent  and 
departmental  permission. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Carrara 


Ital  441    Modern  Italian  Poetry 

A  survey  ol  the  principal  poets  from  Carducci  to 
Saba,  with  emphasis  on  Hermeticism. 
Prerequisite:  Italian  31 1  or  equivalent  and 
departmental  permission. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  VoIpe 

Ital  445  Anglo-Italian  Literary  Relations 

Influence  of  Italian  literary  motifs  and  forms  on 
English  literature,  and  the  opposite  current. 
Medieval  Irish  eschatoiogical  visions,  Boccaccio 
and  Chaucer,  the  novella  and  Shakespeare. 
Petrarchism,  Marino  and  Baroque  poetry. 
Romanticism. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Giustiniani 

Ital  476  Italian  Cinema 

An  in-depth  look  into  the  thematic  and  technical 
development  of  the  Italian  cinema  in  the  context 
of  the  literary  and  social  history  from  neo-realism 
through  the  1 960's.  Films  by  Rossellini,  Visconti, 
DeSica,  Antonioni,  Pasolini,  Feltini.  Discussion  in 
Italian.  May  be  used  by  Italian  majors  in  complet- 
ing major  requirements. 

1  '/a  Hrs  Film  Viewing  3  Credits 

1  'A  Hrs  Discussion  (in  Italian) 
Mr.  Altobello 

Ital  478, 479  Readings  and  Research  I,  II 

Especially  recommended  to  seniors.  Independ- 
ent study  and  frequent  consultations  with  a 
departmental  advisor  on  a  fairly  broad  aspect  of 
Italian  literature  of  special  interest  to  the  student. 
Prerequisite:  Departmental  permission. 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 

Ital  480  Letteratura  Dialettale  Itallana 

The  impact  of  dialect  poetry  on  Italian  literature 
particularly  in  the  Romantic  period,  in  relation  to 
the  Italian  'Questione  Delia  Lingua'. 
Prerequisite:  Italian  31 1  or  equivalent  and 
departmental  permission. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Giustiniani 

Ital  490  Special  Topics 

In-depth  study  of  a  particular  author,  work, 
theme,  or  historical  period.  Course  content  will 
vary  each  time  the  course  is  offered.  Students 
are  invited  to  suggest  topics  of  special  interest  to 
them. 

Prerequisite:  Ital  31 1  or  equivalent  and  depart- 
mental permission. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Ital  498, 499  Honors  Thesis  in  Italian  I,  II 

Independent  and  original  investigation  of  a  spe- 
cific aspect  of  Italian  literature  of  special  interest 
to  the  student,  under  the  supervision  of  a  depart- 
mental advisor. 

Prerequisite:  Departmental  permission. 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 
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Ital  586  Methods  and  Practice  Teactiing  of 
Italian  in  Secondary  Schools 

The  issues,  principles  and  methods  of  secondary 
school  Italian  language  teaching.  Supervision 
and  critique  of  practice  teaching. 
Prerequisite:  6  hours  education  courses  and 
admission  to  Teacher  Certification  Program. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  20  Hrs  Practice  Teaching       9  Credits 
Mr,  Carrara 


Japan  101    Elementary  Japanese  I 

For  students  with  no  previous  language  training 
in  Japanese.  Introduction  to  pronunciation, 
grammar,  conversation,  and  the  elements  of  the 
writing  system  (Hiragana  and  Kanji). 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr,  Kenney 

Japan  102   Elementary  Japanese  II 

Continuation  of  Japanese  101,  Grammar  and 
conversation  using  the  basic  patterns. 
Prerequisite:  Japanese  1 01 . 

3  Lect  Hrs.  2  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr,  Kenney 

Japan  201    Intermediate  Japanese  I 

Continuation  of  Japanese  1 02.  Reading,  writing, 
and  conversation  using  the  basic  patterns. 
Prerequisite:  Japanese  1 02  or  equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Kenney 

Japan  202   Intermediate  Japanese  II 

Continuation  of  Japanese  201 .  Further  study  in 
reading,  writing,  and  conversation. 
Prerequisite:  Japanese  201 . 
3  Lect  Hrs.  2  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr  Kenney 

Japan  250  Modern  Japanese  Literature 

Selected  readings  in  modern  Japanese  fiction 
with  emphasis  on  the  major  writers.  Tanizaki, 
Kawabata,  Mishlma.  and  others.  No  knowledge 
of  Japanese  necessary.  All  works  in  English 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Kenney 

Japan  251    Traditional  Japanese  Literature 

Selected  readings  in  classical  literature  including 
fiction,  Waka  poetry,  and  Haiku  No  knowledge 
of  Japanese  necessary.  All  works  in  English. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Kenney 

Japan  478   Independent  Study 

For  those  wishing  to  continue  their  study  of  Jap- 
anese beyond  the  202  level.  Individual  attention. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Mr.  Kenney 


Latin  101    Fundamentalsof  Latin  I 

Designed  to  complete  a  standard  basic  textbook 

with  Latin  102  (fall). 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 


Latin  102   Fundamentalsof  Latin  II 

Continuation  of  Latin  101  (spring). 

3  Lect  Hrs 

Staff 


4  Credits 


Latin  113   Intensive  Latin 

Accelerated  elementary  Latin  for  students  with 

previous  language  background;  fundamentals  in 

one  semester. 

Prerequisite:  Previous  language  background. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Latin  211    Intermediate  Latin 

Review  of  basic  principles  and  introductory  read- 
ing of  a  prose  author  (Cicero,  Livy).  Students 
with  3  years  of  high  school  Latin  may  qualify, 
(fall) 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Latin  222  Ovid-Metamorphoses 

Continuation  of  Latin  211;  credit  may  be  applied 

to  major  (spring). 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Latin  301    Cicero 

Reading  in  Cicero's  orations,  philosophical,  or 
rhetorical  works;  background  and  scholarship. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Latin  302   Caesar 

Reading  in  the  works  of  Caesar;  background  and 

scholarship. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Latin  303  Roman  Comedy 

Reading  in  the  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence; 

background  and  scholarship. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 


Latin  304   Catullus 

Reading  in  the  poems  of  Catullus;  background 

and  scholarship. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 


Latin  305  Roman  Elegy 

Reading  in  Tibullus  and  Propertius  and  other 
Latin  elegiac  poets;  background  and  scholar- 
ship. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 


Latin  306  Tacitus 

Reading  in  the  historical  works  of  Tacitus;  back- 
ground and  scholarship. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 
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Latin  American  Studies 


Latin  307   Sallust 

Reading  in  the  historical  works  of  Sallust:  back- 
ground and  scholarship. 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Latin  308   Livy 

Reading  in  the  historical  works  of  Livy;  back- 
ground and  scholarship. 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Latin  309  Lucretius 

Reading  on  the  nature  of  things;  background  and 

scholarship. 

3  Lect  Mrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Latin  310   Virgil 

Reading  in  the  works  of  Virgil  with  primary 
emphasis  on  The  Aenetd;  background  and  schol- 
arship. Required  for  Latin  majors,  and  for  com- 
bined Greek-Latin  majors. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Latin  311    Petronius 

Reading  in  the  Satyricon;  background  and  schol- 
arship. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Latin  31 2   Horace 

Reading  in  the  works  of  Horace;  background  and 

scholarship. 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Staff 


Latin  490  Honors 

Special  projects  in  Latin  language  and  literature 

for  honors  candidates. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-3  Credits 

Staff 

Latin  491    Honors 

Special  projects  in  Latin  language  and  literature 

for  honors  candidates. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-3  Credits 

Staff 


Lat  Am  301    Spanish  Speaking  People  in  Urban 
U.S.A. 

An  examination  of  the  Puerto  Rican,  Mexican, 
Cuban  and  Dominican  migrations  to  the  North 
American  mainland,  A  preliminary  overview  of 
the  historical  and  cultural  backgrounds  of  these 
migrations  will  be  followed  by  a  more  focused 
analysis  of  organizational,  occupational,  educa- 
tional, medical  and  housing  patterns  within  the 
Spanish-speaking  population  of  Boston, 
Prerequisite:  Some  previous  course  experience 
in  any  of  the  social  sciences  or  some  demonstra- 
ble familiarity  with  Latin  American  society  and 
culture. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Lat  Am  320  Development  and  Equity  in  Latin 
America 

Prerequisite:  Seniors  only:  Latin  or  Spanish- 
American  concentrators. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Lat  Am  480  Colloquium  in  Latin  American 
Studies 

Declared  concentration  in  Latin  American/ 
Spanish  American  studies  concentration  Com- 
pletion of  three  courses  within  the  concentration. 
Course  will  be  coordinated  by  Dorothy  N.  Mar- 
shall coordinator  of  the  concentration  and  team 
taught  Instructors  are  Gerald  Murray,  Jack 
Spence,  Susan  Schneider  and  Angeles  Rodri- 
quez. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 


Latin  313  Juvenal 

Reading  in  the  satires  of  Juvenal;  background 

and  scholarship. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Latin  314   Prose  Composition 

Advanced  exercises  in  Latin  grammar,  syntax. 

and  vocabulary;  composition  in  Latin  based  on 

ancient  models.  Suggested  for  departmental 

majors. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 


I  Latin  478   Independent  Study 

I  Directed  projects  in  Latin  language  and  litera- 
ture. 

I  Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-3  Credits 

1  Staff 

Latin  479   Independent  Study 

Directed  projects  in  Latin  language  and  litera- 
ture. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-3  Credits 

Staff 
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Lawjus  101    Foundations  Course  in  Law  and 
Justice 

A  team-taught  non-disciplinary  investigation  into 
some  general  problems  and  dimensions  of  law 
and  justice.  Subject  matter  includes:  encounter- 
ing the  law;  the  functions  of  law;  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system;  personal  responsibility,  societal 
responsibility,  and  the  law;  and  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  law.  This  course  explores  the  gap  between 
law  and  justice.  Examination  of  some  specific 
institutions  and  practices  (for  example,  courts, 
prisons,  civil  disobedience)  in  light  of  various 
conceptions  of  the  origins  and  aims  of  law  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  justice  on  the  other.  Readings 
from  English  literature,  history,  philosophy,  politi- 
cal science  and  sociology.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  writing  and  basic  academic  skills.  Upperclass 
interns  serve  as  tutors  in  this  course  and  they  are 
available  to  work  individually  with  freshmen  stu- 
dents. Stress  is  on  work  in  small  groups.  Each 
semester  on  a  rotating  basis,  4  faculty  members 
drawn  from  the  humanities  and  social  sciences 
team-teach  this  course. 
Prerequisite:  Freshman  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Disc  Hrs  8  Credits 

Staff 

LawJus102  Seminar  in  Law  and  Justice 

A  seminar  examination  of  a  specific  issue  in  law 
and  justice  emerging  from  the  general  themes 
studied  in  LawJus  101,  the  foundation  course. 
Emphasis  will  be  on  writing  skills  through  the  use 
of  interdisciplinary  readings  and  projects.  This 
course  satisfies  one  semester  of  the  freshman 
writing  requirement,  and  will  include  regular  and 
explicit  instruction  on  writing.  This  course  is 
offered  during  the  spring  term.  Each  offering,  on 
a  rotating  basis,  3  faculty  members  drawn  from 
the  humanities  and  social  sciences  team-teach 
the  course. 

Prerequisite:  LawJus  101  (foundations  course) 
or  1  semester  of  Engl  101  or  1 02. 
1  Lect  Hr,  2  Disc  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

LawJus  103  Problems  in  Law  and  Justice 

Short  courses  in  law  and  justice  on  specialized 

problems  of  contemporary  interest. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-2  Credits 

Staff 

LawJus  1 04  Introduction  to  Law  and  Justice 

Introduction  to  law  and  justice  explores  both  the 
mutual  support  and  the  frequent  gaps  between 
law  and  justice  as  revealed  in  a  selection  of  liter- 
ary, historical,  anthropological,  political,  philo- 
sophical and  sociological  materials.  It  ranges 
inquiringly  from  primary  definitions  (Plato,  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States)  to  contempo- 
rary situations  (Wiseman's  Law  and  Order',  Mid- 
dlesex Court,  Kafka's  Trial)  that  pose  the  recur- 
ring tensions  between  western  cultures  need  for 
order  and  its  haunting  yen  for  justice  that  tran- 
scends law.  The  course  -  which  parallels  the 
foundation  course  in  law  and  justice  -  uses  lec- 
tures, discussions,  field  trips,  films  and  tapes, 
and  experts  outside  the  university  community. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Broderick,  (History)  Mr.  Cohen  (Philosophy) 


LawJus  108  Program  Planning  in  Law  and 
Justice 

The  program  planning  course  in  law  and  justice 
is  a  requirement  for  all  concentrators.  It  is  a  one- 
credit  mini-course  offered  during  5  weeks  of  the 
semester  where  students  who  apply  for  the  con- 
centration work  out  with  a  faculty  member  their 
own  program  and  goals  in  law  and  justice,  espe- 
cially as  it  connects  with  the  work  they  are  doing 
in  their  major. 

Prerequisite:  Law  and  Justice  concentrations 
only. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1  Credit 

Staff 

LawJus  210  Prisons  and  Punishment 

This  course  will  be  an  in-depth  study  of  the 
prison  system  in  the  context  of  current  psychol- 
ogical and  sociological  studies,  as  well  as  the 
context  of  theories  of  punishment.  Film  and 
media  representations  of  prisons  will  be  exam- 
ined critically,  and  creative  art  forms  concerned 
with  or  emanating  from  punitive  situations  and 
institutions  will  be  presented.  This  course  may 
also  involve  the  possibility  of  field  experience  or 
field  work.  Topics  will  include  forms  of  punish- 
ment, institutionalized  punishment,  the  human 
need  to  punish,  aims  of  justifications  of  punish- 
ment. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  either 
Lav/Jus  101  or  104. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Garrett  (Sociology),  Mr.  Swartz  (Philosophy) 

LawJus  220  Social  Justice 

An  examination  of  some  basic  problems  of  social 
justice  and  their  relation  to  more  abstract  philo- 
sophical ideas  of  justice.  This  course  will  not 
only  focus  on  the  ways  that  these  ideas  have 
been  implemented,  but  it  will  also  be  concerned 
with  ways  in  which  principles  of  justice  have 
been  appealed  to  in  criticizing  social  practices. 
Literary  expression  of  these  critical  attitudes 
towards  practices  involving  social  injustice  will 
be  a  primary  emphasis  in  the  course,  and  part  of 
this  focus  will  be  aimed  on  the  rhetorical  features 
of  these  literary  sources  which  are  aimed  at  the 
emotions  and  actions  rather  than  just  intellectual 
enlightenment. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  either 
LawJus  101  or  104. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Blum  (Philosophy)  Ms  Dittmar  (English) 


LawJus  230  Law  and  Social  Change 

This  course  will  ask  certain  questions  about  the 
relationship  between  the  law  and  social  relation- 
ships in  various  societies.  The  class  will  explore 
the  question  of  why  certain  forms  of  social 
change  are  handled  by  legal  means  and  others 
are  resolved  outside  the  law.  We  will  take  an 
anthropological/political  science  approach  to 
different  forms  of  conflict  resolution.  The  second 
portion  of  the  course  will  focus  on  the  way  in 
which  the  law  has  been  used  to  foster  or  prevent 
social  change,  and  how  it  can  be  used  as  an 
instrument  to  consolidate  changes  already  com- 
pleted in  the  socioeconomic  realm.  We  will  con- 
clude with  a  study  of  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  law  has  blazed  new  paths  in,  or  failed  to  keep 
up  with,  social  changes  in  America  and  the 
world.  This  course  will  be  taught  in  combination 
lecture  and  small  discussion  groups  meeting 
separately  with  each  of  the  instructors. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  either 
LawJus  101  or  104. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Feldberg  (History),  Mr.  Spence  (Political 
Science) 

LawJus  240  Court  and  Society 

This  course  will  discuss  problems  inherent  in 
almost  all  courts.  These  problems  will  include  the 
difficulties  of  limiting  a  judge's  discretion,  focus- 
mg  on  Charles  Black  s  idea  of  the  inevitability  of 
caprice  and  mistake  ;  the  ethical  limitations 
imposed  on  a  judge,  focusing  on  the  responsibil- 
ity a  judge  bears  for  the  legal/penal  system  in 
which  he  works;  and  the  factors  that  undermine 
the  legitimacy  of  a  court,  focusing  on  the 
accountability  of  judges  and  how  far  they  can  go 
in  making  social  policy. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  either 
LawJus  101  or  104. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Foster  (Law  &  Justice),  Mr.  Matz  (Legal  Ed 
Serv) 

LawJus  250  Ownership,  Property  and  Legality 

The  relationship  between  human  beings  and  the 
things  they  possess  investigated  from  the  point 
of  view  of  human  rights  to  property,  the  eco- 
nomic systems  that  have  been  developed  to  insti- 
tutionalize these  rights,  and  the  legal  mecha- 
nisms used  to  protect  them.  Not  only  will  this 
course  deal  with  these  concepts,  principles  and 
economic  systems,  it  will  also  focus  on  the  reac- 
tions of  people  to  these  through  their  forms  of 
natural  expression.  Lectures,  readings  and  dis- 
cussions will  relate  to  the  impact  of  differing 
property  systems  upon  social  and  political  values 
in  societies  which  undergo  industrial  moderniza- 
tion. Other  issues  to  be  explored  include  the 
social  cost  elements  of  property,  the  coercive 
nature  of  law,  new  property  (that  created  by 
government  action),  and  its  impact  on  the  pres- 
ent-day economy. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Kingston-Mann  (History),  Ms.  Updike  (Eco- 
nomics) 
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LawJus  260   Authority,  Liberty  and  Law 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  interplay  between 
authority,  the  rule  of  law  and  the  freedom  of  the 
individual.  A  conceptual  and  historical  examina- 
tion of  the  nature  of  authority  in  the  context  of 
laws  and  conventions  affecting  property  rights, 
intellectual  and  moral  freedom,  the  organization 
of  state  power,  etc.  Readings  will  be  drawn  from 
a  variety  of  sources  including  fvlax  Weber,  Han- 
nah Arendt,  John  Stuart  Mill,  George  Eliot,  Stan- 
ley Milgram  and  Eugene  Zamiatin. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing  or  either 
LawJus  101  or  104. 

3LectHrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Hart  (English),  Mr.  Simonds  (Political 
Science) 

LawJus  470  Special  Topics 

Special  topics  courses  are  offered  by  the  lawyer- 
in-residence  of  the  Law  and  Justice  Program  on 
a  variety  of  legal  issues,  and  by  members  of  the 
faculty  who  wish  to  offer  a  departmentally-based 
course  under  the  law  and  justice  heading  Sub- 
jects, credits,  faculty,  requirements  -  all  will  vary 
depending  on  what  is  being  offered  by  whom. 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  Credits  Vary 

Staff 

LawJus  478  Independent  Study 

By  arrangement  between  the  student  and  the 

faculty  supervisor. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Law  and  Justice 

Office  before  registration. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  Credits  Vary 

Staff 

LawJus  498  Senior  Year  Directed  Study 
Seminar 

Each  concentrator  in  law  and  justice  will  be 
required  to  take  this  three-credit  semmar  dealing 
with  a  specific  topic  in  law  and  justice.  Participa- 
tion in  the  seminar  will  involve  the  writing  of  a 
major  paper  on  that  topic  The  formal  seminar 
will  consist  of  the  reading  and  discussion  of  a 
few  major  works  dealing  with  a  particular  theme 
in  order  to  review,  refresh,  and  synthesize  the 
student' s  academic  experience  in  law  and  jus- 
tice, especially  as  the  work  relates  to  their  indi- 
vidual major.  The  senior  paper  will  be  a  major 
essay  dealing  with  that  topic. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  law  and  justice  concentra- 
tors only. 

:3LectHrs  3  Credits 

!  Staff 

LawJus  501    Intern  in  Foundation  Course  in 
Law  and  Justice 

;  Supervised  in-service  training  as  tutor  and  dis- 
:cussion  leader  as  junior  staff  member  of  the  \FC 
course  in  law  and  justice.  The  tutor  will  attend 
teaching-team  meetings,  attend  lectures,  help 
lead  small  discussion  groups,  and  counsel  and 
assist  individual  freshmen  in  basic  problems  of 
reading  and  writing. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Disc  Hrs  8  Credits 

Each  semester  on  a  rotating  basis,  4  faculty 
members  drawn  from  the  Humanities  and  Social 
Sciences  team-teaching  this  course. 


LawJus  502   Intern  Seminar  in  Law  and  Justice 

Upper  division  students  supervised  in-service 
training  as  tutors  and  discussion  leaders  in  law 
and  justice.  The  interns  counsel  and  assist  indi- 
vidual freshmen  in  basic  problems  of  reading  and 
writing,  attend  teaching-team  meetings,  attend 
lectures  and  help  lead  discussion  groups. 
Prerequisite:  Interested  students  must  apply 
through  the  Law  and  Justice  Office  (1-5/046) 
during  the  advance  registration  period.  Interns 
are  chosen  by  the  respective  teaching-team 
through  interviews  for  competence  in  oral  deliv- 
ery and  written  exposition  and  their  promise  as 
interns. 

1  Lect  Hr,  2  Disc  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 


Taffee  T.  Tanimoto,  Professor,  Chair- 
person; Professors  Alfonso  Azpeitia, 
Ethan  Bolker,  Matthew  Gaffney,  Her- 
bert Kamowitz,  Geza  Schay,  Jr.,  Rob- 
ert Seeley;  Associate  Professors 
Bernice  Auslander,  James  S.  Byrnes, 
Ernest  S.  Elyash,  Guy  Hogan,  Joan 
Lukas,  John  A.  Lutts,  Some  Nath 
Mukherjee,  Elizabeth  O'Neill,  Stephen 
K.  Parrott;  Assistant  Professors  Carl 
Cohen,  Daniel  Comenetz,  Colin  God- 
frey, Michael  B.  Tomlinson,  Dennis  H. 
Wortman;  Instructor  Victor  Miller;  Lec- 
turer Sally  Agro;  Part-time  Assistant 
Professor  So-Fei  Fan,  Patrick  O'Neil; 
Part-time  Instructor  Jorge  Hernandez- 
Martinez;  Part-time  Lecturers  David 
Finch,  Robert  Frankel,  Nelson  Hartu- 
nian,  Marie  Hermann,  Wen-yuan 
Kong,  Vincent  Mace,  Enders  Robin- 
son, Herman  Rhett,  Joseph  F.  Rus- 
sell, Roy  Wilsker 


Requirements  for  Graduation 

All  Mathematics  Majors  must  meet  the 
following  requirements: 

Common  Courses: 
All  Mathematics  majors  must  take 
Math  1  40,  Math  1  41 ,  Physics  1 1  3 
(lab  optional).  Math  1  50,  Math  240, 
Math  260  and  Math  450. 

Concentration  Courses: 
In  order  to  complete  the  major,  how- 
ever, in  addition  to  the  common 
courses  requirements,  a  mathemat- 
ics major  must  complete  either  a 
pure  mathematics  concentration  or 
an  applied  mathematics  concentra- 
tion. 

To  complete  the 

Pure  Mathematics  concentration:  in 
addition  to  the  common  courses  a 
student  must  take: 

(i)  Either  Math  31  0  or  Math  320  and 
(ii)  Math  360  and 

(iii)  Four  other  mathematics  courses 
above  Math  260 
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Applied  Mathematics  concentration: 
in  addition  to  the  common  courses  a 
student  must  take: 

(i)  Math  137 

(ii)  At  least  six  (6)  courses  above 
Math  260  specified  as  follows: 

(a)  at  least  five  (5)  of  the  courses 
must  be  taken  from  Math  267, 
310,311,320,330,401,425, 
445,446,  and  455 

(b)  at  least  one  (1)  of  the  five  in  (ii) 
(a)  must  be  from  Math  401 , 
425, and  446 

NOTE:   All  other  Mathematics  Major 
options  are  no  longer  in 
effect.  They  were  abrogated 
as  of  September  1 ,  1 976. 


Math  100  Mathematics  as  an  Aspect  of 
Culture 

An  historical-cultural  survey  of  the  mam  areas  of 
mathematics.  Emphasizes  the  interplay  of  these 
areas  with  man  s  philosophic,  artistic,  commer- 
cial, social  and  scientific  pursuits. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  department  prior  to 
registration,  limited  to  those  who  found  high 
school  mathematics  a  severe  stumbling  block 
and  whose  major  does  not  directly  call  for  further 
mathematical  skills. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Math  1 07   Introduction  to  Computer  Concepts 

Discussion  of  computer  applications,  compo- 
nents and  terminology;  historical  and  recent 
developments;  computer  arithmetic';  data  his- 
torical and  recent  developments,  computer 
arithmetic',  data  processing  equipment  and  its 
uses;  computer  languages;  discussion  of  proc- 
essing equipment  and  its  uses,  computer  lan- 
guages. Computer  applications,  components  and 
terminology. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

staff 

Math  110  Basic  Math  and  College  Algebra 

For  students  with  weak  math  background  who 
want  to  develop  skills  for  further  math  and 
science  courses.  Covers  a  review  of  basic  high 
school  math  and  some  of  the  material  in  Math 
1 30,  Generally  limited  to  students  with  less  than 
3  years  of  high  school  math  preparation. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 


Math  1 20  Liberal  Arts  Mathematics 

Designed  for  students  who  do  not  expect  to  take 
many  mathematics  and/or  science  courses. 
Aims  at  providing  an  appreciation  of  the  nature  of 
mathematics.  Topics  serving  that  end  are 
selected  from  number  theory,  elementary  topol- 
ogy, combinatorics,  etc.  The  course  is  not  a  pre- 
requisite for  other  courses  and  it  has  no  other 
college  mathematics  courses  as  a  prerequisite. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Math  1 25   Elementary  Probability  Theory 

For  non-science  and  non-mathematics  majors. 
Topics  include;  elementary  set  theory,  combina- 
tions, permutations  and  other  counting  formulas, 
finite  probability  theory,  random  variables  and 
their  distributions.  Serves  as  preparation  for 
Math  1  26  or  statistics  courses  in  other  depart- 
ments. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Math  126  Elementary  Statistics 

Statistics  without  calculus.  Begins  with  brief 
review  of  elementary  probability.  Finite  distribu- 
tions and  probability  density  functions.  Computa- 
tion of  elementary  analysis  of  variance  and 
regression  Expectation,  confidence  intervals 
and  a  few  distribution-free  non-parametric  meth- 
ods of  data  analysis. 
Prerequisite;  Math  1  25  or  equivalent 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Math  130  College  Algebra  and  Trigonometry 

Provides  a  review  of  college  algebra,  trigonome- 
try and  enough  analytic  geometry  to  begin  the 
calculus  sequence.  For  students  with  adequate 
basic  math  skills  who  need  to  review  and  extend 
their  knowledge  of  algebra,  etc, ,  before  taking 
more  advanced  courses  in  math  or  science. 
Ordinarily  science  and  math  majors  should  begin 
with  Math  1  40  and/or  Math  1  50  (with  the  per- 
mission of  both  instructors  a  students  who  has 
completed  Math  1 1 0  may  take  the  Math  1 30  for 
credit), 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Math  135   Survey  of  Calculus 

Calculus  developed  intuitively  and  applied  to 
problems  in  biology,  economics,  psychology, 
and  geometry,  A  course  for  non-physical  science 
and  non-mathematics  majors  Suitable  for  some 
premedical  programs  (along  with  Math  1 36  or 
141), 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 


Math  1 36  Applied  Calculus  with  Statistics 

Calculus  for  functions  of  two  variables  -  partial 
derivatives,  maximization,  integration.  Applica- 
tions of  calculus  to  inferential  statistics;  statisti- 
cal sampling,  statistical  measurements,  essential 
probability  theory,  significance  of  statistical  mea- 
surements, regression.  Examples  from  the  biol- 
ogical and  social  sciences.  For  non-mathematics 
majors  only  Math  1 26  and  Math  1 36  may  not 
both  be  taken  for  credit. 

Prerequisite;  Math  1  35  (Survey  of  Calculus)  or 
equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Math  1 37   Introduction  to  Mathematical 
Computer  Programming 

A  detailed  introduction  to  algorithms  and  prob- 
lem-solving techniques  Description  of  one  or 
more  algebraic  languages.  Gives  experience  in 
programming  and  debugging  via  several  prob- 
lems. 
Prerequisite;  Math  1 30  or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 
Staff 

Math  140  Calculus  I 

The  first  in  the  calculus  sequence  of  courses  for 
science  and  mathematics  majors.  Starts  with  the 
basic  concepts  of  functions  and  limits.  Topics 
covered  include;  derivatives  and  their  applica- 
tions, definite  and  indefinite  integrals  with  appli- 
cations to  geometrical  and  physical  problems, 
discussion  of  algebraic  and  transcendental  func- 
tions. A  student  who  has  received  credit  for  Math 
1  35  may  not  take  Math  1 40  for  credit  without  the 
explicit  permission  of  the  department. 
Prerequisite;  Math  11 0  or  1 30. 

4  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 
Staff 

Math  141    Calculus  II 

Continuation  of  Math  1 40.  Topics  include;  inte- 
gration, applications  of  the  integral,  sequences 
and  series 

Prerequisite;  Math  1 40  or  equivalent. 
4  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Math  1 50  Vector  Geometry  and  Matrices 

Plane  and  solid  analytic  geometry  from  the  vec- 
tor-space point  of  view  Elementary  linear  sys- 
tems of  equations.  Elementary  operations  for 
2x2  and  3x3  matrices  over  R,  determinants. 
Prerequisite;  Math  1 30  or  equivalent, 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 
Staff 

Math  240  Calculus  III 

Continuation  of  Math  141    Primarily  calculus  of 
functions  of  two  or  more  variables.  Includes;  par- 
tial differentiation,  volume  integrals  and  applica- 
tions, infinite  series. 

Prerequisite;  Math  1 4 1  and  either  Math  1 50  or 
Physics  1 1  4  (lab  optional).  Neither  of  the  latter 
two  may  be  a  corequisite, 

4  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 
Staff 
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Math  260  Linear  Algebra  I 

Elementary  theory  of  abstract  vector  spaces. 
Topics  Include:  linear  Independence,  bases, 
dimension,  linear  maps  and  matrices,  determi- 
nants, similarity,  eigenvalues  and  eigenvectors- 
Prerequisite:  Math  1 4 1  and  Math  1 50.  Math  240 
is  advisory  preparation  for  but  may  be  taken 
along  with  Math  260. 

3LectHrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Math  261    Linear  Algebra  II 

Topics  Include  ■  the  problem  of  similarity,  Jordan 
canonical  form,  Euclidean  and  Hermltlan  spaces, 
orthogonality,  normal  operators,  spectral  theo- 
rem; multilinear  algebra,  quadratic  forms,  etc. 
Prerequisite:  Math  260. 

3LectHrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Math  267  Computer  Programming  II 

The  structure  and  Internal  language  of  comput- 
ers, study  of  assembly  language. 
Prerequisite:  Math  1  37  or  equivalent. 
3LectHrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Math  310  Applied  Ordinary  Differential 
Equations 

Comprehensive  study  of  ordinary  differential 
equations.  Series  solutions  to  differential  equa- 
tions, Bessel  functions.  Characteristic  functions. 
Fourier  series.  May  not  be  taken  for  credit  by 
anyone  who  has  taken  Math  255  or  Its  equiva- 
lent. 

Prerequisite:  Math  141  and  either  Math  1  50  or 
Physics  1 1 4  (lab  optional). 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Math  31 1    Applied  Partial  Differential 
Equations 

Study  of  heat  flow  and  other  physical  problems 
and  the  partial  differential  equation  problems  that 
arise  from  them,  using  the  mathematical  tech- 
niques of  separation  of  variables,  fundamental 
solutions,  superposition  and  characteristics.  Use 
of  DIrac  delta  function;  asymptotics  Classifica- 
tion of  partial  differential  equations. 
Prerequisite:  Math  240,  310.  Physics  1 1  3  (lab 
optional)  Is  a  corequlsile 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Math  320  Advanced  Calculus  I 

Partial  derivatives,  differentials,  differentiation  of 
composite  functions.  Inverses  of  transforma- 
tions, Jacoblans,  Implicit  function  theorems, 
functional  dependence.  Gradient,  divergence, 
curl.  Multiple  Integration,  change  of  variable. 
Improper  double  integrals.  Line  integrals. 
Green's  theorem,  simply-connected  and  multi- 
ply-connected domains.  Surface  integrals, 
Stokes'  and  Gauss  theorems. 
Prerequisite:  Math  240. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 


Math  321    Advanced  Calculus  II 

Convergence  and  divergence  of  infinite  series, 
Taylor  series.  LInlform  convergence  of  series. 
Fourier  series  and  orthogonal  functions.  Intro- 
duction to  Integral  transforms.  Introduction  to 
complex  analysis. 
Prerequisite:  Math  320. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Math  330  Applied  Discrete  Mathematics 

Study  of  the  basic  discrete  mathematical  struc- 
tures of  graphs,  networks,  trees;  use  of  recur- 
rence relations.  Introductions  to  linear  program- 
ming. 

Prerequisite:  Math  141  and  1  50;  Math  1  37  and 
260  are  recommended 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Math  360  Abstract  Algebra  I 

Review  of  set  theory.  Overview  of  algebraic 

structure.  Elementary  theory  of  groups,  rings 

and  modules. 

Prerequisite:  Math  260  or  equivalent 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Math  361    Abstract  Algebra  II 

Polynomial  rings.  Field  theory,  Galois  theory. 
Further  topics  in  group  and  ring  theory. 
Prerequisite:  Math  360 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Math  370  History  of  Mathematics  I 

Traces  the  development  of  mathematics  from 

ancient  times  to  and  Including  the  development 

of  calculus  Emphasis  will  be  on  the  development 

of  mathematical  ideas  and  methods  of  problem 

solving  Only  one  semester  of  Math  370-371 

may  count  towards  the  major,  but  both  may  be 

taken  for  graduation  credit 

Prerequisite:  At  least  junior  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

(Offered  every  other  year) 

(Offered  in  Fall  1977) 

Math  371    History  of  Mathematics  II 

Continues  the  history  of  mathematics  from  the 
development  of  calculus  to  the  20th  century  with 
same  emphasis  as  in  Math  370.  Only  one  semes- 
ter of  Math  370-371  may  count  towards  the 
major  but  both  may  be  taken  for  graduation 
credit 

Prerequisite:  At  least  junior  standing.  Math  370 
is  recommended  but  Is  not  a  strict  prerequisite. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

(Offered  every  other  year) 
(Offered  In  Spring  1978) 

Math  401    Introduction  to  Computer  Science 

Analysis  of  algorithms  and  techniques  for  con- 
struction of  computer  programs 
Prerequisite:  Math  267  or  equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  3  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 


Math  425  Numerical  Analysis 

Approximations  of  roots.  Finite  differences.  Inter- 
polation. Numerical  solutions  of  differential  and 
algebraic  equations.  Students  will  have  access 
to  computer  terminals. 

Prerequisite:  Math  310  with  Math  1  37  recom- 
mended or  Math  320  with  Math  1  37  required. 
SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Math  440  Theory  of  Computations 

Abstract  models  of  computational  processes. 
Mathematical  formulations  of  the  notion  of  effec- 
tive procedure.  Unsolvable  problems. 
Prerequisite:  Math  260  or  equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Math  445  Probability  and  Statistics  I 

Discrete  probability  theory.  Some  limit  theorems. 

Random  variables  and  generating  functions. 

Prerequisite:  Math  31 0  or  Math  320  or 

equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Math  446  Probability  and  Statistics  II 

Renewal  theory.  Application  of  renewal  theory. 
Stochastic  processes.  Elementary  theory  of  con- 
tinuous random  variables  and  some  statistical 
theory. 

Prerequisite:  Math  445. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Math  450  An  Introduction  to  Real  Analysis 

A  rigorous  treatment  of  calculus  of  functions  of 
one  real  variable.  Emphasis  Is  on  proofs. 
Includes  discussion  of  topology  of  real  line,  lim- 
its, continuity,  differentiation,  integration  and 
series. 

Prerequisite:  Math  31 0  or  Math  320.  (If  Math 
260  has  already  been  taken,  then  either  of  these 
courses  may  be  a  corequlsite. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Math  455  An  Introduction  to  Complex  Analysis 

Complex  numbers.  Complex  functions.  Power 
series.  Trigonometric  functions.  Moeblus  trans- 
formations. Differentiation  and  Integration  of  ana- 
lytical functions.  Cauchy's  theorem.  Residues, 
singularities.  Meromorphic  functions. 
Prerequisite:  Math  31 0  or  Math  320. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Math  458  Theory  of  Numbers 

Prime  numbers.  Congruences  and  residues. 

Approximation  of  real  numbers  by  ratlonals.  Dio- 

phantlne  equations. 

Prerequisite:  Math  260  or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 
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Math  460  Topics  in  Geometry 

Topics  in  classical  Euclidean  and  non-Euclidean 

geometries.  Projective  geometry.  Lattices.  Finite 

geometries. 

Prerequisite:  Matti  260  or  equivalent. 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Math  465  Differential  Geometry 

An  introduction  to  classical  differential  geometry 
with  corresponding  modern  algebraic 
approacties,  leading  to  an  introduction  to  Rie- 
mannian  geometry.  Techniques  involve  tensor 
analysis  and  multilinear  algebra. 
Prerequisite:  Math  320  and  Math  260. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Math  470  Mathematical  Logic  I 

Statement  calculus.  Predicate  calculus.  Axio- 
matic theories.  Truth  and  validity  models. 
Prerequisite:  Math  260  or  equivalent. 
SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Math  471    Mathematical  Logic  II 

Properties  of  formal  theories-consistency,  com- 
pleteness, decidability.  Goedels  Incompleteness 
Theorem  for  first  order  arithmetic. 
Prerequisite:  Math  470. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Math  475  Topology 

Topological  spaces.  Convergence  and  continu- 
ity. Compactness  and  connectedness  properties. 
Introduction  to  homotopy  theory  and  combinato- 
rial topology. 
Prerequisite;  Math  450. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Math  478  Reading  in  Mathematics 

Advanced  level  study  of  various  topics  according 

to  individual  interests.  Open  only  to  those 

students  who  have  proven  capabilities  in 

mathematics. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  department  prior  to 

registration. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 

Math  586   Curriculum,  Methods  and  Practice 
Teaching  of  Mathematics  in 
Secondary  Schools 

The  issues,  principles,  curriculum  and  methods 
involved  in  teaching  mathematics  in  secondary 
schools.  Includes  work  in  a  mathematical  — 
materials  laboratory. 

Prerequisite:  6  hours  education  courses  and 
admission  to  the  Teacher  Certification  Program. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  20  Hrs  Practice  Teaching 

9  Credits 
Staff 
Given  usually  in  the  spring  semester  each  year 


Laurence  D,  Barman,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, Chairperson;  Associate  Pro- 
fessors John  Huggler,  Robert  Prins, 
Nicholas  Tawa;  Assistant  Professors 
J.  Jefferson  Cleveland,  David  N.  Pat- 
terson; Instructor  Rosemary  Leaven- 
worth; Lecturers  Larry  Hill,  Martin 
Pearlman 


Requirements  for  Graduation 

Music  majors  must  take  a  minimum  of 
34  credits  in  Music  which  must 
include  Music  1  21-1  22,  221-222,  and 
202.  All  Music  majors  will  also  be 
expected  to  take  at  least  two  courses 
in  Music  History  and  Literature. 

All  Music  majors  must  acquire  at  least 
an  elementary  proficiency  at  the 
piano.  A  minimum  of  three  years' 
membership  in  a  University  perform- 
ing group  is  also  required.  For  more 
detailed  information,  the  prospective 
major  should  apply  to  the  secretary  of 
the  Music  department  forthe  syllabus 
of  basic  music  major  requirements. 

Each  student  majoring  in  Music  will  be 
assisted  by  a  departmental  advisor  to 
plan  a  sequence  of  courses  that  will 
suit  his/her  own  needs  and  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  Music  depart- 
ment. 


Music  001    Chorus 


SLectHrs 
Staff 


1  Credit 


Music  111    Introduction  to  Music 

Basic  music  materials,  principles  of  design,  and 
the  cultural  significance  of  representative  works 
in  historical  sequence.  Designed  primarily  for 
non-music  majors. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Patterson 

Music  112   Introduction  to  Music 

A  continuation  of  Music  111.  Basic  materials, 
principles  of  design  and  the  cultural  significance 
of  representative  works  in  historical  sequence. 
Designed  primarily  for  non-music  majors. 
SLectHrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Huggler,  Mr.  Patterson 

Music  121    First  Year  Theory 

Harmony,  melody  and  music  theory. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Berman,  Ms.  Leavenworth,  Mr,  Patterson 


Music  122  First  Year  Theory 

A  continuation  of  Music  121.  Harmony,  melody 

and  music  theory. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Berman,  Ms.  Leavenworth.  Mr.  Patterson 

Music  1 23  Ear  Training  and  Sight  Singing 

A  course  combining  melodic,  harmonic  dictation 
and  sight  singing  of  melodies.  Encompassing 
simple  material  to  medium  difficulty,  common 
and  compound  time,  primary  triads. 
2  Lect  Hrs  2  Credits 

Mr  Prins 

Music  1 24  Ear  Training  and  Sight  Singing 

Encompassing  medium  difficult  to  difficult  melo- 
dies, combined  rhythms,  secondary  triads  and 
seventh  chords.  This  is  a  companion  course  to 
Theory  121-122  and  Elements  of  Music 
131-132. 

2  Lect  Hrs  2  Credits 

Mr.  Prins 

Music  131    Elements  of  Music 

The  function  of  scales,  intervals,  triads,  chords  in 

root  position  and  inversions.  Use  of  nonharmonic 

tones  and  modulation,  correlated  sight-singing. 

ear  training,  dictation,  analysis  and  keyboard 

drill.  Designed  primarily  for  music  majors. 

2  Lect  Hrs  2  Credits 

Staff 

Music  132  Elements  of  Music 

A  continuation  of  Music  131 ,  The  function  of 
scales,  intervals,  triads,  chords  in  root  position 
and  inversions.  Use  of  nonharmonic  tones  and 
modulation,  correlated  sight-singing,  ear  train- 
ing, dictation,  analysis  and  keyboard  drill. 
Designed  primarily  for  music  majors. 
2  Lect  Hrs  2  Credits 

Ms.  Leavenworth 

Music  180  Movement  and  Dance 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  principles  and  tech- 
niques of  modern  dance  and  movement.  Con- 
cepts of  spatial  and  temporal  relationships  dis- 
cussed at  length  for  the  purpose  of  translation 
into  concrete  experimental  images.  Creative 
work  is  an  important  element  of  the  course. 
Assignments  run  the  gamut  from  strictly  techni- 
cal exercises,  such  as  analyzing  an  isolated 
movement  or  gesture,  to  an  essay  in  free  com- 
position, such  as  devising  an  embodiment 
through  dance  of  a  philosophical  or  emotional 
state  of  mind. 

3Sem/LabHrs  1  Credit 

Ms  Mallard! 

Music  185   Applied  Music 


Hrs  by  Arrangement 
Staff 


1  Credit 
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Music  190  Ballet  Technique  I 

Individual  and  class  instruction  in  instrument  and 
voice.  Introduction  in  the  following  instruments 
has  been  offered:  flute,  violin,  piano,  classical 
guitar,  clarinet,  oboe,  saxophone.  The  program 
is  open  to  students  who  are  officially  declared  as 
music  majors  and  who  are  either  actively 
engaged  in  fulfilling  music  major  requirements  or 
have  completed  all  of  these.  Lessons  are  given 
weekly  for  a  twelve-week  period.  Students  are 
responsible  for  providing  their  own  instruments. 
This  course  can  be  repeated  with  the  permission 
of  the  instructor  and  the  approval  of  the  depart- 
ment chairman. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1  Credit 

Staff 


Music  191    Ballet  Technique  II 

Hrs  by  Arrangement 
Staff 


1  Credit 


Music  202  Introduction  to  Musical  Research  I 

Basic  research  materials  and  scholarly  proce- 
dures. 

Prerequisite:  Music  1 1 1  -1 1 2  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3LectHrs  3  Credits 

fVlr.  Tawa 


Music  232  Elements  of  Music 

A  continunation  of  IVlusic  231  with  some  empha- 
sis on  contemporary  materials. 
Prerequisite:  Music  1  31  -1  32  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

2LectHrs  2  Credits 

Ms.  Leavenworth 

Music  234  Development  of  Chamber  Music 

Selected  Works  from  Haydn  to  Schonberg.  cen- 
tering chiefly  on  the  medium  of  string  quartet. 
Prerequisite:  Music  1 22  or  equivalent. 
3LectHrs  3  Credits 

Mr  Berman 

Music  235  Italian  Opera 

Development  of  opera  after  the  Baroque.  Empha- 
sis on  Mozart.  Verdi,  the  Verissimo,  and  Stravin- 
sky's -  The  Rakes  Progress. 
Prerequisite:  Music  1 22 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Cleveland 

Music  241    1 9th  Century  American  Music 

The  growth  and  development  of  American  music 
to  the  year  1 900,  Charles  Ives,  in  both  its  rural- 
folk  and  urban  aspects. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Tawa 


Music  262  Music  in  the  20th  Century 

The  various  directions  taken  by  music  since 

1900. 

Prerequisite:  Music  1 22. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Huggler 

Music  271    Music  of  the  Classical  Period 

Music  of  the  Classical  Period  with  emphasis  on 

Haydn  and  Mozart. 

Prerequisite:  Music  1 22  or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Tawa 

Music  272  The  Musical  Works  of  Beethoven 

Beethoven's  musical  works  -  his  symphonies. 

quartets  and  piano  sonatas. 

Prerequisite:  Music  1 22  or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Tawa 

Music  281    Counterpoint 

A  survey  of  contrapuntal  techniques,  culminating 

in  the  1 6th  century.  Daily  practical  application  in 

exercises  given  Cantus  Firml.  From  Three  Voice 

Motet  to  6  Voice  Mass. 

Prerequisite:  Music  221-222. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Patterson 


Music  221    Second  Year  Theory  and 
Composition 

Counterpoint  in  the  1  7th,  1 8th  and  20th  centu- 
ries. 

Prerequisite:  Music  1 22. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Mr.  Prins 

Music  222  Second  Year  Theory  and 
Composition 

The  study  of  harmony  after  1 850  -  emphasis  on 

the  20th  century. 

Prerequisite:  Music  1 22. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Cleveland.  Mr.  Prins 

Music  223   Ear  Training  and  Sight  Singing 

Acontinuation  of  Music  1 23-1 24.  Material  con- 
sists of  melodies  illustrating  chromaticism,  mod- 
ulation, modes  and  freer  tonality,  more  complex 
rhythm,  altered  chords  and  contrapuntal  music. 
2  Lect  Hrs  2  Credits 

Mr.  Prins 

Music  224  Ear  Training  and  Sight  Singing 

A  continuation  of  Music  223.  Material  consists  of 
melodies  illustrating  chromaticism,  modulation, 
modes  and  freer  tonality,  more  complex  rhythm, 
altered  chords  and  contrapuntal  music. 
2  Lect  Hrs  2  Credits 

Mr.  Prins 

1 1  Music  231    Elements  of  Music 

;   A  continuation  of  Music  131-132  with  some 
emphasis  on  contemporary  materials. 
Prerequisite:  Music  1  31  -1  32  or  permission  of 
instructor 

2  Lect  Hrs  2  Credits 

Ms.  Leavenworth 


Music  242   20th  Century  American  Music 

The  present-day  ferment  in  American  music  and 
the  gradual  emergence  of  American  composers 
of  international  stature. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr  Tawa 

Music  243  The  Traditional  Folk  Music  of 
Europe  and  America 

The  investigation  of  the  functions,  values,  and 
musical  styles  of  rural  and  urban  traditional 
music  in  Europe  and  America. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Tawa 

Music  251    History  and  Development  of  Jazz  in 
America 

The  development  of  jazz  from  its  origin  to  the 
present 

Prerequisite:  Music  1  22  or  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Huggler 

Music  252  The  History  of  Non-Jazz  Black 
Music 

The  varieties  of  black  music  found  in  popular, 
religious,  minstrel  show  and  formal  music. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Cleveland 

Music  261    19th  Century  Music 

The  development  of  symphonic  music  from 

Schubert  to  Mahler. 

Prerequisite:  Music  1  22  or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Tawa 


Music  282   Form  and  Analysis 

A  study  of  the  formal  aspects  of  compositions 

from  the  song.  Aba.  through  the  orchestral  tone 

poem.  Each  composition  will  be  examined  for 

harmonic  application  as  well  as  its  overall  formal 

aspects. 

Prerequisite:  Music  221 -222. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Patterson 

Music  291    Orchestration  I 

The  ranges  of  instruments,  practical  ways  of 

combining  them  and  discussion  of  mass,  texture 

and  sound. 

Prerequisite:  Music  294. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Music  293  Introductory  Composition 

Investigations  and  exercises  in  rhythmic  studies 
and  the  relationship  of  melody  to  harmony  and 
organic  growth. 
Prerequisite:  Theory  121. 

2  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 
Mr.  Huggler 

Music  294  Intermediate  Composition 

The  beginning  of  composition  in  larger  forms, 
phase  structure,  emphasis  on  unifying  principles 
in  both  language  and  form 
Prerequisite:  Music  293. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 
Mr.  Huggler 
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Music  295  Music  of  the  High  Baroque 

Music  from  the  time  of  Bach,  Handel.  Vivaldi,  and 

Couperin. 

Prerequisite:  IVIusic  1 22  or  equivalent- 

3  Lect  Mrs  3  Credits 

lilr.  Berman 

Music  296  Orchestration  II 

The  ranges  of  instruments,  practical  ways  of 

combining  them  and  discussion  of  mass,  texture 

and  sound. 

Prerequisite:  Music  293 

3  Lect  Mrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Prins 

Music  332   Music  in  the  Renaissance 

The  sacred  and  secular  compositions  of  the  1  5th 
and  1 6th  centuries.  From  Dufay  to  Gabrielli. 
Prerequisite:  Music  293. 

1  Lect  Mr  3  Credits 

Mr.  Tawa 

Music  479  Independent  Study 

Open  to  advanced  students  who  wish  to  do 
intensive  work  on  a  particular  topic.  A  written 
outline  of  the  project  must  be  submitted  to  the 
prospective  instructor  well  in  advance  of  the 
beginning  of  the  semester  in  which  the  project 
would  be  done.  An  extended  written  paper  would 
be  the  normal  outcome  of  such  a  project. 
Mrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 

Music  480   Seminar  in  American  Music 

Advanced  studies  in  American  music,  with 

emphasis  on  individual  research,  and  intended 

for  the  student  with  a  foundation  in  musical 

theory. 

Prerequisite:  Theory  222  and  at  least  one 

semester  of  a  history  and  literature  of  music 

course. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Tawa 

Music  481    Seminar  in  American  Music 

A  continuation  of  Music  480.  Advanced  studies 
in  American  music,  with  emphasis  on  individual 
research  and  intended  for  the  student  with  a 
foundation  in  musical  theory. 
Prerequisite:  Theory  222  and  at  least  one 
semester  of  a  history  and  literature  of  music 
course. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Tawa 

Music  586  Methods  and  Practice  Teaching  of 
Music  in  Secondary  Schools 

Instruction  in  methods  of  teachmg  music  and 
supervision  in  practice  teaching. 
Prerequisite:  6  hours  education  courses  and 
admission  to  the  Teacher  Certification  Program. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  20  Lab  Hrs  9  Credits 

Staff 


Robert  Swartz,  Professor,  Chairper- 
son; Associate  Professors  Martin 
Andic,  Howard  Cohen,  Jane  R.  Mar- 
tin, Robert  Shope;  Assistant  Profes- 
sors Lawrence  Blum,  Clyde  Evans, 
Izchek  Miller,  Janet  Farrell  Smith, 
Andreas  Teuber;  Instructors  Beatrice 
Nelson,  Lawrence  Simon;  Lecturer 
Jennifer  Radden;  Visiting  part-time 
Associate  Professor  Leon  Hatch. 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

The  Philosophy  Department  offers 
three  majors  programs.  Each  is 
intended  for  students  with  special 
interests  in  Philosophy.  The  Standard 
Major  is  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire 
a  general  and  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  basic  historical  and  sys- 
tematic themes  in  Philosophy  and/or 
anticipate  graduate  work  in  the  field. 
The  major  in  Ethics,  Social  and  Politi- 
cal Philosoptiy  is  intended  for  stu- 
dents who  have  a  specific  concern 
with  questions  of  value  as  they  apply 
to  individuals,  society,  and  the  state.  It 
should  provide  a  broad  outlook  on 
these  problems  and  attempted  solu- 
tions to  them,  but  should  not  in  gen- 
eral be  considered  the  best  prepara- 
tion for  graduate  work  in  Philosophy. 
It  will,  however,  serve  as  a  good  lib- 
eral arts  base  for  careers  in  Politics, 
The  Law,  or  Social  Service.  The  third 
program  is  the  Dual  Major  in  Philoso- 
phy and  Psychology.  This  is  an  inte- 
grated course  of  study  for  students  of 
issues  common  to  Philosophy  and 
Psychology  and/or  problems  about 
the  basis  and  method  for  Psychology. 
This  major  is  different  from  a  double 
major  in  Philosophy  and  Psychology; 
in  a  double  major  a  student  must  fulfill 
the  major  requirements  of  both 
departments,  while  in  the  dual  major 
fewer  and  another  pattern  of  courses 
are  required.  The  dual  major  is  a  good 
base  for  work  in  many  fields  of  Psy- 
chology as  well  as  for  specialized 
graduate  work  either  in  Philosophy  or 
Psychology. 


The  Philosophy  department  attempts 
to  make  advising  more  meaningful 
than  it  usually  is.  Each  of  the  major 
programs  has  a  special  advising  plan 
and  students  are  urged  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it.  If  you  intend  to  sign  up  as  a 
major  in  one  of  these  programs, 
please  see  Professor  Swartz,  the 
Chairman  of  Philosophy  who  will  dis- 
cuss the  advising  component  of  your 
program  with  you. 


Standard  Philosophy  Major 
Standard  Philosophy  majors  are 
required  to  take  both  Ph.  1  00  (Intro- 
duction to  Philosophy)  and  Ph  1  20 
(Introduction  to  Logic).  Intermediate 
courses  are  historical  surveys  or 
introductions  to  special  areas  of  Phil- 
osophical inquiry  which  are  intended 
to  provide  basic  knowledge  of  the 
field.  Advanced  courses  are  given  in 
the  more  specific  areas  of  Philosophy. 

Summary  of  requirements  for  the 
Standard  Major:  Ph  1  00,  Ph  1  20,  Ph 
21 1 ,  Ph  212,  and  five  additional 
courses  including  at  least  two  from 
the  advanced  level. 


Directed  Major  in  Philosophy  and 
Psychology 

In  addition  to  the  standard  double 
major  in  Philosophy  and  Psychology 
the  Philosophy  and  Psychology 
departments  offer  a  special  directed 
major.  This  major  enables  a  student  to 
set  up  an  integrated  program  of  study 
in  the  two  fields  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing guidelines: 

1.    A  minimum  of  13  courses,  6  from 
each  Department,  plus  a  course  in 
directed  study  to  be  taken  during 
the  final  year,  are  required. 
Included  in  these  are  the  following 
"core  requirements.": 

Philosophy 

1  00  —  Introduction  to 

Philosophy 
1 04  —  Introduction  to  Logic 
Psychology 

1 01  —  Introduction  to 

Psychology 
21 1  —  Research  Methods 
and  either 
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280- 


380- 


-  History  of 
Psychology 
or 

■Systems  of 
Psychology 


2.  In  each  case  of  such  a  major,  the 
student  is  required  to  plan  out  his 
or  her  program  with  a  team  of  two 
advisors,  one  from  each  Depart- 
ment. This  needn't  be  done  prior 
to  taking  any  courses  in  each 
Department,  but  should  come 
close  to  the  beginning  of  the  stu- 
dents stay  at  UMB.  It  should  be 
understood  that  some  courses  a 
student  may  have  taken  in  each 
Department  prior  to  setting  up 
such  a  major  may  not  be  included 
in  courses  that  count  towards  this 
major,  if  both  advisors  feel  they 
cannot  be  integrated  into  his  or  her 
course  of  study. 

3.  Such  integrated  courses  of  study 
needn't  require  departmental 
approval  in  individual  cases  as 
long  as  both  advisors  concur  In 
their  judgment  of  the  viability  of 
the  major  program  and  the  core 
requirements  are  satisfied. 

4.  Waiving  the  core  requirements, 
though,  requires  approval  of  both 
Departments. 

Ethics,  Social  and  Political  Philosophy 
Major 

The  Ethics,  Social,  and  Political  Phi- 
losophy Major  is  a  regular  Philosophy 
major  program  emphasizing  philo- 
sophical questions  regarding  morality, 
society,  and  politics. 

Requirements  for  the  ethics,  social, 
and  political  philosophy  major  are  Phi- 
losophy 1  00  (Introduction  to  Philoso- 
phy) and  8  additional  courses  includ- 
ing at  least  5  from  the  following  three 
(3)  fields: 

.1 .   History  of  ethics,  social,  and  politi- 
cal philosophy.  This  field  includes 
Phil.  216  (History  of  Ethics),  Phi- 
losophy 21  8  (Philosophers  of 
Society),  also  including  Phil  21 1 
(Ancient  Philosophy)  and  Phil  351 
(Plato). 


2.  Theory  of  ethics,  social,  and  politi- 
cal philosophy.  This  field  includes 
Phil.  280  (Social  and  Political  Phi- 
losophy), Phil.  290  (Philosophy  of 
Law),  Phil.  220  (Ethical  Theory) 
and  perhaps  Phil.  350  (Philosophy 
of  Anthropology). 

3.  Problems  in  ethics,  social  and 
political  philosophy.  This  field 
includes  Phil.  1  08  (Moral  and 
Social  Issues),  Phil.  219  (Moral 
Relativity),  Phil.  295  (Egoism,  Self- 
lessness, and  Love),  Phil.  287 
(Equality),  and  some  1  -credit,  Phil. 
101  Projects  on  Contemporary 
Issues,  Phil  1  01  A:  Communal  Liv- 
ing; Phil  101  B:  Punishment;  Phil. 

1  01  C  Behavior  Modification. 

The  program  allows  students  to  apply 
Philosophy  to  real  life  issues  and  to 
see  connections  between  Philosophy 
and  other  fields.  Students  who  may 
wish  to  count  related  courses  in  other 
fields  toward  this  major  must  discuss 
their  proposal  with  an  advisor  and 
then  petition  the  Philosophy 
department. 

In  signing  up  for  this  major  with  the 
Registrar  it  is  necessary  to  sign  up  for 
"Ethics,  Social,  and  Political  Philoso- 
phy "  rather  than  the  standard  "Phi- 
losophy" major.  In  any  case  it  is 
necessary  to  get  approval  for  either 
major  from  the  Philosophy 
department. 

Phil  100   Introduction  to  Philosophy 

An  introductory  examination  of  ttie  problems  and 

scope  of  pfiilosophy, 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Phil  1 01    Projects  on  Contemporary  Issues 

Research  will  be  conducted  on  relevant  contem- 
porary issues  that  relate  to  traditional  philosophi- 
cal problems. 

1  Credit 
Staff 


Phil  104  Reasoning  and  Argument 

This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  student 
to  the  basics  of  reasoning,  argumentation,  and 
critical  thinking.  We  will  discuss  criteria  of  sound 
reasoning,  valid  argumentation,  common  falla- 
cies, basic  informal  logic.  Course  will  depend 
heavily  on  examples  and  exercises,  which  will  be 
drawn  primarily  from  non-philosophical  dis- 
course, e.g.  political  statements,  advertisements, 
news  stories,  comic  strips. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Evans 

Phil  105  Putting  Reasoning  into  Effective 
Writing 

This  course  is  designed  to  help  students  perfect 
their  skills  in  the  presentation  of  writing,  of  rea- 
soned argument  and  discourse.  The  course  will 
focus  on  methods  of  analysis,  definition,  and 
conceptual  clarification,  types  of  argumentation, 
and  the  applicability  of  different  types  of  argu- 
mentation in  practical  affairs.  Throughout,  the 
theme  will  be  ways  of  effectively  translating 
these  intellectual  skills  into  forceful  prose  for  the 
purpose  of  communication  and  rational  dialogue. 
This  course  satisfies  one  semester  of  the  fresh- 
man writing  requirement, 

2  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 
Mr. Evans 

Phil  108  Moral  and  Social  Problems 

Important  moral  and  social  issues  of  current  con- 
cern will  be  examined  and  debated.  The  course 
covers  three  problems  each  semester  from  a  list 
including;  criminal  punishment,  war,  abortion, 
racism,  violence,  the  death  penalty,  private  prop- 
erty and  sexism.  Students  may  sign  up  for  any  or 
all  parts  of  this  course  and  will  receive  one,  two 
or  three  credits  accordingly 

3  Lect  Hrs  1  -3  Credits 
Mr.  Blum,  Mr.  Cohen 

Phil  120   Introduction  to  Logic 

The  forms  of  valid  reasoning,  deductive  and 
inductive,  and  their  role  in  reflective  thinking,  for- 
mal logic,  truth  functions,  quantifiers,  proofs  of 
formal  adequacy  the  classical  problem  and  new 
riddle  of  induction,  reasoning  with  probabilities 
and  elements  of  game  theory. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr,  Darmstadter 

Phil130  Philosophy  of  Education 

Philosophical  ideas  and  concepts  relevant  to  the 
nature  and  aims  of  education, 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Martin 

Phil  211    Ancient  Philosophy 

Theories  about  being  and  not  being,  truth  and 
falsehood,  meaning  and  reference,  knowledge 
and  belief,  perception  and  reason,  good  and  evil, 
from  the  pre-Socratics  to  the  Stoics,  Epicureans, 
Skeptics,  and  Neo-Platonists,  with  emphasis  on 
Plato  and  Aristotle- 
Prerequisite;  Philosophy  1 00  or  permission  of 
instructor, 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr,  Andic 


100 
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Phil  21 2  Modern  Philosophy 

The  views  of  the  continental  rationalists  —  Des- 
cartes. Spinoza.  Leibniz  —  and  the  British 
empiricists  —  Locke,  Berkeley.  Hume  —  in  rela- 
tion to  general  intellectual  developments  from  the 
Renaissance  to  the  Enlightenment. 
Prerequisite:  Philosophy  1 00. 
3LectHrs  3  Credits 

Ivlr.  Andic,  Mr.  Cohen 

Phil  214   Contemporary  Philosophy 

Some  major  trends  of  analytical  philosophy  in  the 
20th  century  Emphasis  on  the  role  of  language 
in  the  formulation  of  proposed  solutions  to  tradi- 
tional problems  in  epistemology  and  metaphysics 
in  the  writings  of  such  philosophers  as  Russell, 
t^oore.  and  Wittgenstein. 
Prerequisite:  Philosophy  1 00. 
SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Phil  216   History  of  Ethics 

Critical  issues  in  moral  philosophy  as  exhibited  in 
the  writings  of  Plato.  Aristotle.  Augustine. 
Hobbes.  Kant.  M\\\,  and  Nietzsche. 
Prerequisite:  Philosophy  100. 
SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Mr,  Clive 

Phil  218  Major  Social  and  Political  Thinkers 

The  primary  concern  of  this  course  is  historical: 
the  elucidation  of  the  political  and  social  theories 
of  some  of  the  major  figures  of  the  western  tradi- 
tion (e.g.  Plato.  Machiavelli.  Hobbes.  Rousseau, 
and  Marx),  Stress  will  be  put  on  the  continuing 
relevance  of  these  philosophers  by  also  using 
some  works  of  contemporary  philosophers  and 
political  scientists- 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Ms  Martin.  Mr,  Blum 

Phil  219   Moral  Relativity 

In  this  course  we  will  consider  whether  there  are 
respects  in  which  moral  judgements  are  relative 
and  what  the  consequences  of  such  relativity  are 
—  e.g.  does  It  imply  that  basic  moral  disagree- 
ments can  only  be  settled  by  force.  We  will  also 
consider  whether  there  are  any  aspects  of  a  per- 
sons  rational,  emotional,  or  social  nature  that 
require  one  to  hold  some  specific  set  of  moral 
values  rather  than  another. 
Prerequisite:  Philosophy  1 00  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Shope 

Phil  220   Ethical  Theory 

The  main  problems  and  theories  concerning  the 
nature,  scope  and  justification  of  value  judge- 
ments. A  systematic  rather  than  historical 
approach. 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  1 00. 
SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Staff 


Phil  224   Philosophy  of  Art 

Some  of  the  major  traditional  problems  in  aesth- 
etics, such  as.  the  relationship  between  art  and 
morality,  the  role  of  aesthetic  experience  and  the 
nature  of  the  imagination  and  tradition.  These 
and  related  issues  will  be  considered  in  classic 
texts  supplemented  by  a  contemporary  survey  of 
critical  questions. 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  1 00  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr,  Andic 

Phil  225  Philosophy  of  Religion 

Traditional  issues  in  the  philosophy  of  religion 

such  as  arguments  for  the  existence  of  God.  the 

problem  of  evil  and  the  problem  of  creation  and 

time.  Readings  supplemented  by  contemporary 

approaches. 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  1  00  or  permission  of 

instructor. 

SLectHrs  S  Credits 

Staff 

Phil  227  Existentialism 

Major  forces  and  concepts  in  the  development  of 

existentialism. 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  100. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Phil  228   Philosophy  of  the  Mind 

The  nature  of  mind  and  its  relation  to  body  and 
matter,  with  emphasis  on  recent  advancement  in 
philosophy  and  psychology- 
Prerequisite:  Philosophy  1  00  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Phil  232   1 9th  Century  Russian  Thought 

An  historical  and  philosophical  examination  of 
the  major  ideologies  in  1 9th  century  Russian 
thought  such  as  Pan-Slavism,  Nihilism.  Marxism 
and  the  diverse  legacy  of  German  idealism.  The 
rise  of  the  Russian  Intelligentsia  and  the  revival 
of  religious  thought  at  the  turn  of  the  century  in 
relation  to  the  great  tradition  of  classical  Russian 
prose  fiction. 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  1 00  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Clive 

Phil  247  Problems  of  Metaphysics 

Ideas  such  as  substance,  causality,  mind  and 
body,  and  free  will  as  they  appear  in  several 
major  metaphysical  systems- 
Prerequisite:  Any  intermediate  course, 
SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Staff 


Phil  250  Materialist  Theories  of  Mind 

In  this  course  we  will  discuss  whether  or  not  it  is  ,, 

defensible  to  accept  the  view  that  mental  phe- 
nomena are  identical  with  either  physical  condi- 
tions (eg.  in  the  brain)  or  with  dispositions 
toward  physical  behavior.  Is  such  a  view  required 
for  a  scientifc  psychology  and  readings  from 
classical  and  contemporary  sources. 
Prerequisite:  Philosophy  1 00  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Shope 

Phil  275  Topics  in  Educational  Theory  and 
Philosophy 

Designed  for  students  with  some  background  in 
philosophy.  This  course  would  focus  on  one  or 
more  problems  in  philosophy  of  education  exam- 
ples of  which  are  -  the  nature  of  teaching  and 
learning,  the  justification  of  educational  deci- 
sions, the  aims  and  content  of  political,  moral 
and  religious  education,  the  relationship  between 
education  and  society,  the  nature  of  a  liberal 
education. 

Prerequisite:  Introduction  to  Philosophy  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Martin 

Phil  280  Social  and  Political  Philosophy 

Representative  problems  and  themes  of  social 
and  political  philosophy  especially  the  concepts 
of  human  rights,  liberty,  justice,  equality,  law. 
social  obligation  and  the  social  contract. 
Prerequisite:  Philosophy  100. 
S  Lect  hrs  3  Credits 

Mr,  Cohen.  Mr,  Blum 

Phil  281    Determinism  Freedom  and  Social 
Theory 

A  study  of  the  implications  of  a  free-will-deter- 
minism controversy  for  certain  problems  in  social 
theory.  Hard  determinism,  libertarianism  and  rec- 
onciliationism  will  be  examined  for  their  respec- 
tive conceptions  of  human  action.  These  views 
will  be  applied  to  such  questions  as,  can  we  hold 
individual  members  of  society  responsible  for 
their  actions  or  for  the  conditions  under  which 
they  live  and  how  are  the  various  rationales  for 
punishing  lawbreakers  dependent  on  our  con- 
ceptions of  freedom:  and  what  is  a  free  society 
and  is  liberty  a  realistic  political  ideal? 
Prerequisite:  Philosophy  1 00  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Cohen 
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Phil  285  Freud  Vs.  Skinner 

Clarification  and  appraisal  of  Skinners  philoso- 
pfiy  of  science  (which  he  calls  radical  behavioral- 
ism),  his  value  theory  and  epistemology,  the 
nature  of  his  fundamental  concepts  and  the  logic 
of  the  arguments  in  which  he  applies  them  to 
humans,  as  well  as  his  objections  to  mentalistic 
theories  such  as  psychoanalysis.  Application  of 
philosophy  of  science  to  Freud's  views  in  order 
to  clarify  the  concepts:  unconscious,  precon- 
scious.  the  Ego.  The  Id;  to  explain  and  assess 
the  logic  of  Freud's  arguments  for  the  claim  that 
there  are  causally  active  unconscious  mental 
states;  analyze  psychoanalytic  hypotheses  about 
the  meaning'  of  mental  phenoma.  their  motives; 
and  causes';  and  to  provide  a  critique  of  the 
concepts  of  psychic  energy  and  wish  fulfillment; 
a  comparison  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses. 
Freud's  and  Skinner's  views  from  a  philosophical 
perspective. 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  1 00  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3LectHrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Shope 

Phil  287   Equality 

The  notion  of  equality  between  people,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  two  prominent  forms  of  social 
inequality  —  sex  and  class.  Connection  of  equal- 
ity to  respect,  self-respect,  and  dignity.  Concep- 
tions of  a  society  in  which  everyone  is  equal. 
Issues  of  status,  prestige,  and  social  valuing  and 
their  relation  to  a  person's  valuing  of  himself  or 
herself.  Readings,  Mill  -  The  Subjection  of 
Women,  Sennett  and  Cobb  -  The  Hidden  injuries 
of  Class.  De  Tocqueville  -  Democracy  in  Amer- 
ica, contemporary  philosophers  such  as  John 
Rawls,  B.A.O.  Williams,  Descripf/onsof  Egalitar- 
ian Societies- Israeli  Kibbutz.  China,  writings 
from  the  women's  liberation  movement. 
SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Blum 

Phil  288  Capitalism  and  Socialism 

A  comparative  study  of  the  philosophical  founda- 
tions of  two  major  systems  of  economic  produc- 
tion and  distribution.  Through  readings  of  repre- 
sentative authors,  the  course  will  focus  on  the 
values  embodied  in  each  system.  For  example: 
equality,  justice,  civil  liberties,  cooperation,  and, 
individual  initiative.  The  nature  and  importance  of 
underlying  assumptions  about  human  needs  and 
desires  to  either  system  will  also  be  considered 
Prerequisite:  Philosophy  1  00  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3LectHrs  3  Credits 

Staff 


Phil  289  Marxist  Philosophy 

Introduction  to  writings  of  early  and  mature 
fularx,  Engels,  and  some  contemporary  Marxist 
thinkers.  Several  philosophical  issues  are 
explored  in  depth,  contrasting  the  Marxist  posi- 
tion with  other  philosophical  theories.  Issues  are 
1 )  alienation  2)  theory  of  knowledge,  3)  material- 
ism and  dialectical  method,  with  major  emphasis 
on  4)  Marxist  theory  on  institution  of  the  family 
and  oppression  of  women  Readings  in  current 
socialist  and  feminist  thinkers,  e.g.  Mitchell,  Ron- 
botham,  Zarethaky. 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  1 00  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Phil  290  Philosophy  of  Law 

This  course  will  investigate  the  internal  aspects 
of  law  and  legal  systems,  e.g.  the  nature  of  law, 
the  structure  of  legal  systems,  criteria  of  legal 
validity,  etc..  all  considering  a  legal  system  as  an 
isolated  closed  system  of  concepts,  postulates, 
rules  of  inference,  deductions,  and  conclusions. 
The  course  wilt  also  be  concerned  with  the  exter- 
nal aspects  of  the  law,  i.e..  those  relationships 
which  exist  between  the  law  itself,  conceived 
simply  as  a  body  of  rules,  and  other  things  exter- 
nal to  itself.  We  will  be  concerned  with  the  func- 
tions of  law.  the  limits  of  lawmaking  as  an  enter- 
prise, and  most  especially  the  relationship 
between  the  law  and  morality- 
Prerequisite:  Philosophy  1 00  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Evans 

Phil  295  Egoism,  Selflessness  and  Love 

An  examination  of  some  central  issues  in  moral 
philosophy  -  are  people  concerned  with  them- 
selves, or  is  genuine  love  or  altruism  possible 
and  is  it  good  to  be  selfless,  or  is  it  only  rational 
to  pursue  one's  own  interests?  Does  altruism 
involve  self-denial  and  grounding  of  these  issues 
and  concepts  in  psychology  and  social  theory? 
Reading  from  philosophers  such  as  Hobbes, 
Kant,  Schopenhauer,  Scheler,  psychologists 
such  as  S.  Freud,  Horney,  Anna  Freud,  and  con- 
temporary experimental  work  on  altruism  -  refer- 
ence to  selfishness  and  selflessness  in  women, 
e.g.  DeBeauvoir-  Tlie  Social  Context  of  Egoism 
and  Altnusm.  eg,  R.  H.  Titmuss.  The  GiftRela- 
tionship. 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Blum 

Phil  297  Oriental  Philosophy 

Demonstrations  of  various  actual  practices  of 

yoga. 

3  Lect  Hrs.  1  Disc  Hr  3  Credits 

Staff 


Phil  300   Philosophy  of  History 

Some  special  problems  concerning  the  condi- 
tions of  historical  knowledge,  such  as  the  possi- 
bility of  objectivity,  the  standards  tor  justified 
explanation,  the  role  of  causal  laws,  and  the 
place  of  value  judgments. 

Prerequisite:  Any  intermediate  course  or  permis- 
sion of  Instructor. 

SLectHrs  S  Credits 

Staff 

Phil  305  Philosophy  and  Literature 

A  study  of  concepts  such  as  self-knowledge, 
knowledge  of  others,  sympathy,  freedom,  happi- 
ness, fantasy,  selfishness,  self-deception,  plea- 
sure, feeling  and  desire  as  they  find  expression 
in  works  of  literature.  Readings  will  be  selected 
from  such  works  as  Middlemarcfi  by  George 
Eliot.  Anna  Karenina  by  Tolstoy.  The  Brothers 
Karamazovby  Dosteovsky.  Red  and  Black,  Sten- 
dhal. Rememberance  of  Things  Past  by  Proust, 
Under  the  Net  by  Iris  Murdoch, 
Prerequisite:  1  Intermediate  Philosophy  course 
or  permission  of  instructor. 
SLectHrs  S  Credits 

Mr.  Andic 

Phil  310   Philosophy  of  Action 

Critical  examination  of  fundamental  topics  in  phi- 
losophy of  action,  the  distinction  between  action 
and  behavior,  basic  actions,  the  individuation  of 
actions,  ability  and  action,  responsibility  and 
action,  knowledge  of  one's  own  actions,  and  the 
explanation  of  action.  Discussion  of  the  works  of 
such  philosophers  as  Austin.  Melden,  Davidson. 
Chisholm,  Von  Wright  and  Goldman. 
Prerequisite:  Philosophy  1 00  and  one  interme- 
diate course. 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Martin 

Phil  320  Empiricism 

A  study  of  the  major  epistemologlcal  and  meta- 
physical works  of  John  Locke.  George  Berkeley 
and  David  Hume. 

Prerequisite:  2  courses  In  philosophy. 
S  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Phil  332   Major  Currents  of  1 9th  Century 
Thought 

German  idealism,  dialectical  materialism,  utilitari- 
anism, existentialism,  pragmatism  and  vitalism. 
Prerequisite:  Any  intermediate  course. 
S  Lect  Hrs  S  Credits 

Staff 

Phil  345  Theory  of  Knowledge 

Knowledge  -  its  nature,  forms,  methods,  scope. 

and  validation. 

Prerequisite:  Any  intermediate  philosophy 

course. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Swartz 
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Phil  346   Philosophy  of  Science 

The  nature  of  scientific  explanation,  with  atten- 
tion to  the  social  and  philosophical  aspects  of 
scientific  methodology. 

Prerequisite:  Any  Intermediate  course  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

3LectHrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Shope 

Phil  350   Philosophy  of  Anthropology 

Theories  of  meaning,  truth,  reality,  and  knowl- 
edge in  the  study  of  alien,  especially  pre-literate, 
societies  and  conceptual  systems.  Readings 
from  Hume.  Ayer,  Pierce,  Popper.  Wittgenstein, 
Winch,  Rhees,  (vflaclntyre,  Gellner,  Evans-Prlt- 
chard,  Norton,  Jarvie,  Douglas  and  Levl-Strauss. 
Prerequisite:  Philosophy  1 00  or  one  intermediate 
course  or  permission  of  instructor. 
SLectHrs  3  Credits 

fylr.  Andic 

Phil  351    Plato 

Plato's  ethics,  metaphysics,  and  theory  of  knowl- 
edge in  the  Phaedo,  Republic.  Theaetetus,  Cra- 
fy/us,  Parmen/des,  Sophist,  Statesman  and  Phi- 
lebus,  as  a  solution  to  problems  raised  by  his 
predecessors,  notably  the  Pythagoreans,  Hera- 
clitus,  Parmenldes  and  the  Sophists 
Prerequisite:  Philosophy  21 1  or  permission  of 
Instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Andic 

Phil  352  Aristotle 

Aristotle  s  philosophy  as  a  response  to  Plato's 

views  about  meaning,  being,  knowledge,  ideas, 

number,  and  the  good. 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  21 1  or  permission  of 

instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Andic 

Phil  357  Kierkegaard 

Theories  of  meaning,  truth,  knowledge,  good  and 
freedom  in  the  aesthetic,  ethical,  and  religious 
works  of  Kierkegaard,  m  contrast  to  those  of 
Plato,  Lessing,  Kant,  Hegel,  and  Simone  Well. 
Prerequisite:  Philosophy  1 00  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Andic 

Phil  362  The  Critical  Philosophy  of  Immanuel 
Kant 

The  critique  of  pure  reason,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  Kant's  epistemology  and  critique  of  meta- 
physics. 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  21 2  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 


Phil  375  Philosophy  and  Psychoanalytic 
Psychology 

Philosophical  clarification  of  psychoanalytic  con- 
cepts (e.g.,  unconsciousness,  wish-fulfiliment, 
psychic  energy,  the  meaning  of  mental  phenom- 
ena) and  assessment  of  the  justification  for  theo- 
retical and  clinical  claims  in  psychoanalysis.  Stu- 
dents are  urged  to  read  Freud's  Genera/ 
fnfroduct/on  to  Psychoanalysis  and  some  of  the 
Interpretation  of  Dreams  before  the  course. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  101,215,  220  or  per- 
mission of  Instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr,  Shope 

Phil  478  Independent  Study  I 

Independent  study  on  approved  topics  in  philos- 
ophy. 

Prerequisite:  Approval  of  Philosophy  depart- 
ment. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Phil  479  Independent  Study  II 

Independent  study  on  approved  topics  In  philos- 
ophy. 

Prerequisite:  Approval  of  Philosophy  depart- 
ment. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Phil  480  Group  Independent  Study 

Group  Independent  study  on  approved  topics  in 
philosophy. 

Prerequisite:  Approval  of  Philosophy  depart- 
ment. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Phil  481    Selected  Special  Topics  in 
Philosophy 

Selected  special  topics  in  philosophy. 
Prerequisite:  Philosophy  1  00  or  1 08. 


3  Lect  Hrs 
Staff 


3  Credits 


Phil  501    Internship  in  Philosophy 

Student  will  assist  In  direction  of  research  on 
contemporary  issues  carried  on  In  Philosophy 
101. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  Philosophy  depart- 
ment. 

1  Credit 
Staff 


Marvin  M.  Antonoff,  Associate  Profes- 
sor, Cliairperson;  Professors  Donald 
H.  Lyons,  D.V. G.L.N.  Rao,  Freda  Salz- 
man,  George  Salzman;  Associate  Pro- 
fessors Leonard  A.  Catz,  Edward  S. 
Ginsberg,  Harold  P.  Mahon,  Arthur  W. 
Martin,  Benjamin  R.  Mollow,  Martin 
Posner,  John  Shane;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessors Paul  H.  Keyes,  Nareshcandra 
P.  Shah. 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

Majors  must  earn  a  minimum  of  32 
credits  in  Physics  courses,  including 
Physics  21 1,312,  321 ,  and  4  credits 
of  laboratory  courses  at  the  level  of 
281  or  higher.  Physics  371  counts  as 
one  of  these  laboratory  courses. 
Physics  majors  must  also  complete 
Mathematics  31 0.  Physics  courses 
intended  primarily  for  non-science 
students  (Physics  121  to  1 50)  are 
open  to  majors  but  do  not  normally 
count  toward  the  minimum  require- 
ments for  graduation.  With  the  prior 
approval  of  the  department,  a  physics 
major  may  complete  up  to  9  credits  of 
course  work  in  other  natural  sciences, 
mathematics,  and  the  Physics 
1 21  -1  50  series  in  lieu  of  advanced 
Physics  electives.  This  prior  approval 
is  important.  Physics  majors  are 
requested  to  plan  ahead  and  to  judge 
whether  they  will  be  seeking  such 
approval.  If  so,  they  should  submit  a 
written  note  to  the  Chairperson  of  the 
department. 

Most  Physics  majors  (especially  those 
planning  graduate  work  and/or  pro- 
fessional careers  in  physical  science) 
will  want  to  take  more  Physics  and 
Mathematics  than  the  minimum 
required  for  graduation.  Additional 
courses  recommended  for  students 
planning  to  pursue  graduate  studies 
are  Physics  322,  350,  421 ,  and  422, 
and  two  or  more  semesters  of  mathe- 
matics, such  as  Mathematics  31 1  and 
320.  Some  graduate  schools  require 
a  reading  knowledge  of  Russian,  Ger- 
man, or  French.  All  majors  are 
encouraged  to  gain  facility  in  com- 
puter programming. 
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Whenever  possible,  Physics  majors 
should  begin  their  work  in  both  Phys- 
ics and  Mathematics  in  the  freshman 
year  by  enrolling  in  Physics  1 1 3-1 1 4, 
1 81  -1 82,  and  Calculus.  Students  who 
are  Interested  in  Physical  Science  or 
Engineering,  but  who  are  not  ready  to 
move  into  Physics  1 1  3-1 1  4,  should 
consider  enrolling  first  in  Physics 
105-106. 

Courses  for  Non-Science  Majors 

Courses  numbered  between  1  21  and 
1  50  are  intended  primarily  for  non- 
science  students.  They  all  emphasize 
general  ideas  rather  than  technical 
details  and  are  taught  with  minimal 
reliance  on  mathematics.  The  first 
semester  of  these  courses  has  no  pre- 
requisites and  is  open  to  all  students. 
They  satisfy  the  natural  science 
requirements  and  carry  4  credits.  The 
interdisciplinary  course  Science  for 
Humane  Survival  (Intr-d  1  25-1  26)  is 
taught  principally  by  Physics  faculty 
members  and  can  be  considered  as 
part  of  the  1  21  -1  50  series. 

Introductory  Physics  Courses 

Physics  1  05-1 06  is  a  laboratory  cen- 
tered course  intended  for  students 
who  are  not  necessarily  well  prepared 
in  science  or  mathematics  but  who 
have  a  scientific  or  technical  inclina- 
tion. It  may  also  appeal  to  non- 
science  students  who  prefer  a  practi- 
cal, rather  than  theoretical,  introduc- 
tory course.  Physics  1 07-1  08  is  a 
course  intended  primarily  for  students 
majoring  in  biological  or  behavioral 
sciences.  Familiarity  with  college  level 
mathematics  (algebra  and  trigonome- 
try) is  desirable.  Physics  1 1 3-1 1 4  is  a 
calculus  level  introductory  course 
intended  for  students  in  the  physical 
sciences,  pre-engineering,  and  math- 
ematics. Physics  21 1  completes  the 
introductory  sequence  of  calculus 
level  courses. 


Physic  1 05, 1 06  Exploring  the  Physical 
World  I,  II 

A  laboratory-centered  course  ttiat  uses  observa- 
tion and  measurement  to  approacti  the  principles 
underlying  everyday  devices  and  ptienomena. 
Ttie  course  is  intended  especially  for  students 
witti  a  tectinical  or  scientific  inclination  who  are 
not  well  prepared  in  science  and  mathematics 
and  therefore  need  an  Introductory  foundation 
course.  Also  open  to  non-science  students  w/ho 
enjoy  laboratory  work  and  prefer  the  practical  to 
the  theoretical, 

2  Lect  Hrs,  3  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 
Staff 

Physic  107  College  Physics  I 

Non-calculus  introductory  physics  for  the  stu- 
dent with  a  strong  interest  or  background  In 
science  Topics  in  mechanics,  wave  motions, 
heat,  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  electricity,  optics, 
atomic  and  nuclear  physics.  Biology  majors, 
premedlcal  students,  and  others  who  need  or 
want  laboratory  work  in  physics  should  enroll 
concurrently  In  Physics  1  71-1  72.  (Physics 
181 -182  is  also  available) 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  1 30  or  permission  of 
instructor 

3  Lect  Hrs,  1  Disc  Hr  4  Credits 
Staff 

Physic  108  College  Physics  II 

A  continuation  of  Physics  1 07.  Non-calculus 
introductory  physics  for  the  student  with  a  strong 
Interest  or  background  in  science.  Topics  in 
mechanics,  wave  motions,  heat,  kinetic  theory  of 
gases,  electricity,  optics,  atomic  and  nuclear 
physics.  Biology  majors,  premedical  students, 
and  others  who  need  or  want  laboratory  work  in 
physics  should  enroll  concurrently  in  Physics 
171-172,  (Physics  181-182  Is  also  available). 
Prerequisite:  Physics  1 07  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs.  1  Disc  Hr  4  Credits 

Staff 

Physic  113   Fundamentals  of  Physics  I 

Topics  In  classical  physics,  including  mechanics, 
thermodynamics,  and  kinetic  theory,  basic  con- 
cepts of  calculus  are  introduced  within  the  con- 
text of  physical  phenomena.  Students  who  need 
or  want  laboratory  work  in  physics  should  enroll 
concurrently  in  Physics  181,  (Physics  1  71  is  also 
available). 

Corequlsite:  Mathematics  1  40.  Gorequlsite  for 
Physics  majors  —  Physics  1  81  or  1  71 . 
3  Lect  Hrs.  2  Disc  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 


Physic  114  Fundamentals  of  Physics  II 

Electricity,  magnetism,  waves  and  light,  further 
development  of  mathematical  tools  of  physics. 
Students  who  need  or  want  laboratory  work  in 
physics  should  enroll  concurrently  In  Physics 
1 82,  Physics  1  72  is  also  available.  Note:  Phys 
1 1 4  may  be  substituted  for  Math  1 50  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  Math  240. 

Corequlsite:  Mathematics  141.  Corequlsite  for 
Physics  majors  —  Physics  1  82  or  1  72. 
3  Lect  Hrs.  2  Disc  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Physic  121,122  Introduction  to  Astronomy  I,  II 

Descriptive  introduction  to  astronomy  and  astro- 
physics. Includes  study  of  the  planets,  stars,  gal- 
axies, physics  of  space  exploration  and  life  on 
other  worlds. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

staff 

Physic  123, 124   Concepts  of  Modern 
Physics  I,  II 

A  view  of  the  natural  world  as  revealed  by  phys- 
ics. Emphasizing  basic  concepts  and  unifying 
principles,  the  course  is  presented  at  a  level 
accessible  to  non-science  students.  The  material 
is  developed  in  historical  context  and  includes 
topics  of  contemporary  interest. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Physicist    Special  Topics 

One  or  more  topics  in  physics,  chosen  for  their 
current  scientific  significance  and/or  importance 
to  society,  will  be  covered  Scientific,  technical 
and  appropriate  social  aspects  will  be  discussed. 
Specific  topics  and  number  of  credits  to  be 
announced  in  preregistration  booklet. 
Prerequisite:  Will  be  stated  when  specific  topics 
are  announced. 

1-4  Credits 
Staff 

Physic  132   Energy 

The  problems  of  energy  —  what  It  is,  how  it  is 
obtained  and  used,  limitations  on  its  generation 
from  various  sources  and  on  its  utilization  are 
considered  from  all  aspects:  scientific,  technical 
environmental,  economic,  etc.  Topics  include: 
theory  of  energy.  Generation  of  energy  from  fos- 
sil, nuclear,  solar,  geothermal,  atmospheric,  and 
other  sources.  General  problems  related  to  the 
production  and  consumption  of  energy,  and 
problems  specific  to  particular  sources 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

staff 
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Physic  1 33  Introduction  to  Earth  Science  I 

A  descriptive  introduction  to  geoscience,  inte- 
grating sucti  fields  as  geology,  meteorology, 
oceanograptiy.  and  ecology.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  understanding  geophysical  processes  of 
importance  to  human  beings  and  their  environ- 
ment. Topics  included  are:  the  origin  of  the  earth, 
its  energy  and  material  resources,  earthquakes, 
volcanism,  tides,  the  weather,  and  other  geo- 
phenomena,  the  evolution  of  life  and  the  environ- 
mental impact  of  human  technology. 
Corequisite:  Physics  1 35. 

SLectHrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Physic  1 34  Introduction  to  Earth  Science  II 

A  descriptive  introduction  to  geoscience,  inte- 
grating such  fields  as  geology,  meteorology, 
oceanography,  and  ecology  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  understanding  geophysical  processes  of 
importance  to  human  beings  and  their  environ- 
ment. Topics  included  are:  the  origin  of  the  earth, 
its  energy  and  material  resources,  earthquakes, 
volcanism,  tides,  the  weather,  and  other  geo- 
phenomena,  the  evolution  of  life  and  the  environ- 
mental impact  of  human  technology. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  1  33.  Corequisite: 
Physics  136. 

SLectHrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Physic  1 35  Earth  Science  Laboratory  I 

A  two-semester  laboratory  course  designed  to 
accompany  an  introductory  course  in  earth 
science  (e.g.  Physics  1 33-1 34).  Basic  experi- 
ments include:  examination  ot  minerals,  rocks, 
and  fluid  earth  materials,  analysis  of  sedimentary 
processes  and  weathering:  study  of  diverse  geo- 
logical processes  using  topographic  and  geo- 
logic maps,  aerial  photographs,  and  field  trips. 
Corequisite:  Physics  1 33. 

2.5  Lab  Hrs  in  Alternate  Weeks  1  Credit 

Staff 

Physic  1 36  Earth  Science  Laboratory  II 

A  two-semester  laboratory  course  designed  to 
accompany  an  introductory  course  in  earth 
science  (e.g.  Physics  1 33-1 34).  Basic  experi- 
ments include:  examination  ot  minerals,  rocks, 
and  fluid  earth  materials,  analysis  of  sedimentary 
processes  and  weathering;  study  ot  diverse  geo- 
logical processes  using  topographic  and  geo- 
logic maps,  aerial  photographs,  and  field  trips. 
Corequisite:  Physics  1 34. 

2.5  Lab  Hrs  in  Alternate  Weeks  1  Credit 

Staff 


Physic  1 71 , 1 72  Introductory  Physics 
Laboratory  I,  II 

A  two-semester  course  designed  primarily  for 
biology  majors  and  premedical  students.  Experi- 
ments in  basic  physics  on  mechanics,  electricity 
and  magnetism,  and  optics  with  applications  on 
the  use  of  physical  instruments  and  techniques 
in  biology  and  medicine,  such  as  theory  and  use 
of  the  microscope,  the  centrifuge,  and  electro- 
phoresis techniques. 

Corequisite:  Physics  1 07-1  08  or  1 1  3-1 1 4. 
2.5  Lab  Hrs  in  Alternate  Wks  1  Credit 

Staff 

Physic  1 81 , 1 82   Physics  Laboratory  I,  II 

Two  semesters  of  laboratory  work  in  mechanics, 

thermodynamics,  electricity  and  magnetism,  and 

optics.  Students  are  offered  the  opportunity  to 

develop  extended  projects  with  the  guidance  of 

the  instructor.  The  course  is  designed  for 

science  majors  or  others  having  Interest  in 

exploring  and  explaining  physical  phenomena 

through  laboratory  work. 

Corequisite:  Physics  107-1  08  or  1 13-1 14. 

2.5  Lab  Hrs  in  Alternate  Wks  1  Credit 

Staff 

Physic  21 1    Introduction  to  Contemporary 
Physics 

Special  relativity,  atomic  physics  and  elements  of 

quantum  mechanics,  introduction  to  elementary 

particle  physics,  nuclear  physics  and  solid  state 

physics. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  1 14. 

Corequisite:  Mathematics  240  or  permission  of 

instructor. 

3LectHrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Physic  221    Astrophysics,  Relativity,  and 
Cosmology 

Introduction  to  Einstein's  theories  of  special  and 
general  relativity  and  the  idea  of  curved  space- 
time.  Application  to  cosmological  theories  of  the 
universe,  including  the  big  bang  and  steady  state 
models.  Analysis  of  observation  evidence  for 
such  theories. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  1 22  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3LectHrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Physic  281    Physical  Laboratory  I 

Basic  principles  of  experimental  physics  and 

error  analysis.  Experiments  in  mechanics,  heat, 

optics,  electricity,  magnetism,  atomic  and 

nuclear  physics. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  1  72  or  1 82  or  permission 

of  instructor. 

4  Lab  Hrs  2  Credits 

Staff 


Physic  31 2  Mechanics 

Principles  of  Newtonian  mechanics,  conservation 
laws,  gravitational  potential  theory  and  conserva- 
tive fields,  central  forces,  oscillatory  systems, 
rigid  body  rotation  and  relativistic  mechanics. 
Corequisite:  Mathematics  310. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  21 1  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Physic  321    Theory  of  Electricity  and 
Magnetism  I 

Basic  concepts  of  electric  and  magnetic  fields, 

electrostatics,  magnostatistics,  electric  currents, 

electromagnetism,  development  of  Maxwell's 

equations  and  simple  applications,  physical 

optics,  reflection,  dispersion,  polarization  and 

diffraction. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  240.  Physics  31 2  or 

permission  of  instructor. 

SLectHrs  S  Credits 

Staff 

Physic  322  Theory  of  Electricity  and 
Magnetism  II 

A  continuation  of  Physics  321 .  Description  of  the 
phenomena  of  electricity  and  magnetism  in  math- 
ematical terms,  boundary  value  problems  and 
boundary  conditions,  transmission  lines,  wave 
guides,  radiation  from  a  moving  charge,  special 
relativity. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  321 ,  Mathematics  270. 
SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Physic  350  Statistical  Physics 

Topics  in  heat,  thermodynamics,  kinetic  theory, 

and  elementary  statistical  mechanics. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  31 2  or  permission  of 

instructor. 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Physic  371    Basic  Electronics  with  Lab 

Direct  current  circuits,  electrical  measurements, 
alternating  current  circuits,  circuit  analysis, 
diodes,  rectifier  circuits,  filters,  voltage  regula- 
tors, vacuum  lubes,  transistors,  amplifier  cir- 
cuits, oscillators,  comparison  measurements, 
elements  of  servo  systems,  operational  ampli- 
fiers, pulse  amplifiers  —  to  be  covered  in 
lectures. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  1 1 4,  1  72  or  1 82. 
1  Lect  Hr.  4  Lab  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Physic  374  Selected  Topics  in  Electronics 

Concepts  of  digital  measurements,  counting,  tim- 
ing and  switching,  diode  circuits,  basic  logic 
concepts,  basic  theorems  in  Boolean  algebra, 
manipulation  of  logic  statements,  binary  informa- 
tion gates,  application  of  logic  gates,  flip-flops 
and  multivibrators,  counters,  registers  and  read- 
out, digital,  analog-digital  instruments,  and 
systems. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  371. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 
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Physic  382   Intermediate  Laboratory 

Experiments  in  geometrical  and  physical  optics, 
electronics,  atomic  physics,  nuclear  physics. 
Individual  program  of  experiments  for  each  stu- 
dent according  to  his  interests  and  previous 
experience. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  281 . 
Corequisite:  Physics  321  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

4  Lab  Hrs  2  Credits 

Staff 

Physic  421    Atomic  Physics  and  Introduction  to 
Quantum  Mechanics 

The  fundamental  and  elementary  applications  of 
quantum  mechanics  with  emphasis  on  physical 
content  rather  than  formalism.  Elementary  wave 
mechanics  developed  and  applied  to  simple 
atomic  structure.  Topics  include  spectroscopic 
and  other  phenomena  which  form  the  experimen- 
tal basis  of  modern  atomic  physics.  The  role  of 
the  Pauli  principle  and  spin  in  determining  peri- 
odic atomic  properties,  radiation  phenomena. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  31 2  or  permission  of 
instructor 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Physic  422   Nuclear  and  Particle  Physics 

A  continuation  of  Physics  421 .  The  basic  proper- 
ties of  nuclei,  particle  scattering,  radioactivity, 
nuclear  stability,  dynamics  of  nuclear  reactions, 
potential  well  and  barrier  problem  in  quantum 
mechanics,  particles. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  421 . 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Physic  430  Introduction  to  Solid  State  Physics 

An  introductory  treatment  of  the  physics  of 

solids. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  350  and  421 . 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Offered  in  Alternate  Years 

Physic  479, 480  Readings  in  Physics  I,  II 

Supervised  individual  study  of  special  topics  in 
physics  that  are  not  available  in  a  regular  course. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing,  approval  of  plan  of 
study  by  supervising  instructor  and  by  depart- 
ment chairperson. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-3  Credits 

Staff 


Physic  487,  488   Research  in  Physics 

Supervised  research. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  and  approval  by 

supervising  instructor  and  department 

chairperson. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-3  Credits 

Staff 


Polish 

Polish  101    Elementary  Polish  I 

For  students  with  no  previous  knowledge  of  Pol- 
ish. Development  of  the  four  language  skills, 
based  on  an  audio-lingual  approach. 
4  Lect  Hrs.  2  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

tvlr.  Dick 

Polish  102   Elementary  Polish  II 

A  continuation  of  Polish  101.  For  students  with 
no  previous  knowledge  of  Polish.  Development  of 
the  four  language  skills,  based  on  an  audio-lin- 
gual approach. 

4  Lect  Hrs,  2  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ivlr.  Dick 

Polish  201    Intermediate  Polish  I 

An  intensive  review  and  grammar  and  practice  in 
speaking,  hearing,  reading  and  writing. 
Prerequisite:  Polish  102. 

4  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Dick 

Polish  202  Intermediate  Polish  II 

An  intensive  review  of  grammar  and  practice  in 
speaking,  hearing,  reading  and  writing. 
Prerequisite:  Polish  201 . 

4  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

rvlr.  Dick 


Physic  481,  482   Advanced  Laboratory 

Experimental  work  in  a  variety  of  fields  selected 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  student. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  371  or  381  or  382  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

6  Lab  Hours  3  Credits 

Staff 
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Arthur  P.  Simonds,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor, Chairperson;  Commonwealth 
Professors  William  Roy  Hamilton, 
Franklin  Patterson;  Professors 
George  Goodwin,  Jr.,  Robert  J. 
Steamer,  Glenn  E.  Tinder;  Associate 
Professors  Arnold  Beichman,  Thomas 
P.  Kanza,  Sanford  R.  Lieberman, 
Primo  Vannicelli;  Assistant  Professors 
Paul  E.  Beard,  Mona  A.  H.  Gagnon, 
Talbott  W.  Huey,  Xandra  Kayden, 
Janet  Kelly,  Morris  Lounds,  James 
Ward;  Instructors  Keitha  Fine,  John  D. 
Spence,  Alan  Posner 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

Political  Science  majors  are  required 
to  complete  one  of  the  following: 

1  -   Pol  Sell  23  plus  ten  additional 

courses  in  Political  Science,  of 
which  at  least  one  is  to  be 
included  from  each  of  the  follow- 
ing four  areas:  Politics  of  Indus- 
trial Societies;  Politics  of  Transi- 
tional Societies;  International 
Relations;  Political  Theory.  As 
many  as  three  of  the  ten  courses 
may  be  taken  in  cognate  fields  if 
they  are  part  of  a  program  which 
is  approved  by  the  student's 
advisor. 

2  -   Pol  Sci  122,  Pol  Sci  123,  plus 

seven  additional  courses  in  Polit- 
ical Science  of  which  at  least  one 
is  to  be  included  from  each  of  the 
following  four  areas:  American 
Government;  Comparative  Gov- 
ernment and  Politics;  Interna- 
tional Relations;  Political  Theory. 

The  following  requirements  are  effec- 
tive on  a  mandatory  basis,  for  stu- 
dents who  graduate  June,  1  979  or 
later;  they  are  optional  for  students 
who  graduate  before  that  date.  (Sub- 
ject to  Academic  Affairs  Approval) 

All  majors  in  Political  Science  must 
take  Pol.  Sci.  1 22,  Pol.  Sci.  1  23,  and 
eight  additional  courses  in  Political 
Science  of  which  at  least  one  must  be 
taken  in  each  of  the  following  four 
areas: 

The  Politics  of  an  Industrial  Society 
The  Politics  of  a  Transitional  Society 
International  Relations 
Political  Theory 


Students  who  complete  the  require- 
ments of  a  second  major  or  of  a  con- 
centration in  addition  to  their  Political 
Science  major  may,  with  the  approval 
of  their  advisor  apply  up  to  two 
courses  in  cognate  fields  toward  this 
total  of  ten. 

No  more  than  three  courses  in  practi- 
cal politics  or  internships,  and  no 
more  than  three  courses  in  indepen- 
dent study  or  honors  work  may  be 
counted  toward  these  requirements. 

Students  who  have  done  distin- 
guished academic  work  in  the  Depart- 
ment may  wish  to  write  an  honors  the- 
sis during  their  senior  year.  Those 
interested  in  such  a  project  should 
consult  with  their  advisor  prior  to  the 
completion  of  their  junior  year. 

Pol  Sci  1 22  Government  and  Politics  of  the 
United  States 

The  three  main  branches  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, federalism,  political  parties  and  Interest 
groups,  and  governmental  functions. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Pol  Sci  1 23   Political  Ideas  of  ttie  Twentieth 
Century 

Major  political  viewpoints  of  the  present,  Includ- 
ing conservatism,  liberalism,  Marxism  and  Fas- 
cism, 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Pol  Sci  1 24  Topics  in  Political  Analysis 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  politics  through 
the  examination  of  selected  case  problems  from 
a  variety  of  areas.  Topics  v^lll  change  from 
Instructor  to  Instructor,  and  from  year  to  year. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Pol  Sci  200  Comparative  Politics 

Introductory  study  of  foreign  political  systems. 

Examines  Industrial  and  Third-World  systems, 

and  focuses  on  comparative  patterns  of  political 

change. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Huey 


Pol  Sci  220  International  Relations 

Analysis  of  the  basic  principles  and  concepts 
which  explain  the  behavior  of  states  as  they 
Interact  with  each  other.  Examination  of  the 
struggle  for  power  and  the  search  for  order  In 
historical  and  contemporary  perspective.  Special 
attention  to:  the  causes,  functions,  and  effects  of 
war,  the  role  of  power,  national  interest,  foreign 
policy-making,  nationalism,  the  Third  World,  Ide- 
ology and  technology  in  International  politics; 
emerging  patterns  of  transnational  Interdepen- 
dence. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Posner,  Mr.  Vannicelli 

Pol  Sci  230  Introduction  to  Political  Analysis 

The  principal  topics  will  include  philosophical 
foundations  to  political  science,  research  meth- 
ods, and  statistical  approaches. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr  Ward 

Pol  Sci  303   Public  Policy  I 

Political  aspects  of  social  and  economic  policies 

In  the  United  States.  Analysis  of  both  empirical 

and  normative  factors  in  the  formation  of  public 

policy. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Beard 

Pol  Sci  307  Political  Change  and  Group 
Identity 

The  course  will  be  concerned  with  the  Impact  of 

group  Identity  -  racial,  tribal,  religious,  ethnic. 

national  -  on  political  systems  In  the  developing 

and  developed  countries. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Lounds 

Pol  Sci  309  Political  Behavior 

Introduction  to  the  study  of  political  behavior. 
Including  relationships  between  characterologl- 
cal  elements  and  political  attitudes  and  actions, 
processes  by  which  societies  teach  members  to 
behave  politically,  and  national  differences  In 
political  socialization. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Patterson 

Pol  Sci  311    Political  Parties 

The  American  political  process,  with  emphasis 

on  political  parties,  pressure  groups  and  public 

opinion. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Goodwin 

Pol  Sci  315  Political  Decision-Making 

The  way  in  which  decision-making  is  shaped  by 

the  political  environment  In  both  the  public  and 

private  sectors. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Kayden 
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PolSci318  The  Legislative  Process 

The  function  of  national  and  state  legislatures, 
and  ttie  role  played  by  political  parties  and  inter- 
est groups  in  ttie  legislature. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
3LectHrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Goodwin 

PolSci324  The  American  Presidency 

The  powers,  the  limitations,  and  the  organization 

of  the  presidency  in  the  American  system  of 

government. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Beard 

PolSci325   Public  Administration 

The  bureaucratic  process,  emphasizing  organi- 
zational behavior,  changes  in  administrative 
institutions  and  theories,  and  the  political  role  of 
bureaucracy. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Beard 

PolSci327  Public  Management  I 

This  course  explores  the  dimensions  of  govern- 
ment organizations  as  they  attempt  to  attain  their 
politically  approved  goals  while  maintaining  their 
own  integrity.  Political  bureaucracies  in  Massa- 
chusetts will  provide  the  major  source  materials 
for  study. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Hamilton 

Pol  Sci  328  Public  Management  II 

Prerequisite:  Politics  327  or  permission  of 

instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Hamilton 

Pol  Sci  329  American  Constitutional  Law  and 
Theory 

The  development  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion, chiefly  through  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Emphasis  on  the  origin  and  nature  of  judi- 
cial powers,  the  way  it  inhibits  and  facilitates 
operation  of  the  political  process  and  the  search 
for  standards  by  which  to  judge  the  judges 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Gagnon.  Mr.  Spence 

Pol  Sci  332  Civil  Liberties  in  the  United  States 

An  analysis  of  the  constitutional  rules  governing 
civil  liberties  In  the  American  system,  primarily 
through  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Empha- 
sis on  four  areas:  freedom  of  press  and  speech, 
freedom  of  religion,  rights  of  persons  suspected 
or  accused  of  a  crime,  and  the  development  of 
status  of  rights  of  blacks  and  other  minorities. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms  Gagnon,  Mr.  Spence 


Pol  Sci  338  Massachusetts  Politics 

A  study  of  state  and  local  government  and  poli- 
tics in  Massachusetts,  emphasizing  its  unique 
features  as  well  as  its  similarities  to  other  state 
systems. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Donahue 

Pol  Sci  341    Metropolitan  Politics 

Municipal  politics,  organization  and  functions, 

special  references  to  impact  of  recent  social  and 

economic  changes  upon  city,  suburban  and 

intergovernmental  politics  in  metropolitan 

regions. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms  Paul 

Pol  Sci  344  Problems  ot  Urban  Politics 

Some  of  the  philosophical  issues  raised  by 
urbanization  —  Are  cities  necessary  and  is  the 
relatively  democratic  structure  of  the  American 
cities  responsible  for  some  of  their  problems  and 
has  there  been  a  revolution  of  rising  expecta- 
tions in  urban  life  considered  in  historical  and 
comparative  perspectives. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Paul 

Pol  Sci  351    The  Politics  of  National 
Development 

The  extent  to  which  elements  of  the  Third  World 

have  progressed  from  statehood  to  nationhood 

during  the  quarter  century  following  the  great 

anti-colonial  revolution. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Beichman 

Pol  Sci  353  European  Political  Development 

An  examination  of  the  effects  of  revolution, 
industrialism  and  social  and  cultural  change  on 
the  political  institutions  of  England,  France  and 
Germany  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  moderni- 
zation of  government  and  administration,  elec- 
toral reform,  class  and  party  politics,  will  be 
among  the  topics  considered  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  their  contribution  to  the  establishment  of 
democracy. 

Prerequisite:  Any  course  in  modern  European 
history. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr  Simonds 

Pol  Sci  354  Postwar  European  Problems 

A  comparative  review  of  postwar  problems  in 
Europe:  postwar  recovery  parties  and  institu- 
tions, defense,  multinational  corporations,  and 
political  opposition. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Posner 


Pol  Sci  355  Comparative  Rural  Politics 

An  advanced  course  to  investigate  the  politics  ot 
non-urban  peoples  around  the  world,  especially 
peasants.  Discussion  will  focus  on  the  implica- 
tions of  rural  and  peasant  life  for  social  and  polit- 
ical change.  Students  will  read  extensively  and 
give  book  reports  in  class. 
Prerequisite:  Politics  200  or  equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Huey 

Pol  Sci  356  Comparative  Public 
Administration 

An  examination  of  the  relationship  of  bureau- 
cracy to  democratic  objectives  in  the  context  of 
advanced  industrial  society,  with  case  studies 
drawn  from  the  United  States.  Soviet  Union. 
Yugoslavia  and  Israel. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credis 

Ms.  Fine 

Pol  Sci  360  Government  and  Politics  of  Britain 

Political  institutions  as  they  exist  in  the  land  of 
ultrastability.  social  accommodation  and  circula- 
tory elitism.  Comparisons  with  institutions  in 
other  western  democracies. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Beichman 

Pol  Sci  363   Government  and  Politics  of  the 
Soviet  Union 

The  historical  and  ideological  origins  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  role  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
Soviet  society,  interest  groups  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  nature  of  Soviet  society  today. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Lieberman 

Pol  Sci  365  Formsof  Domination  in 

Contemporary  Capitalist  Society 

An  examination  and  critique  of  the  ways  in  which 
power  is  exercised  in  advanced  capitalist  socie- 
ties, concentrating  on  the  instruments  of  the 
state,  the  market,  and  culture. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Simonds 

Pol  Sci  371    Latin  American  Government 

An  analysis  of  social  structure  and  political 
behavior  of  various  groups  in  Latin  America,  of  a 
variety  of  forms  of  political  participation  at  grass 
roots  and  national  levels,  and  of  the  influence  of 
technologically  advanced  countries  on  the  poli- 
tics of  Latin  America 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr  Spence 

Pol  Sci  387  East  Asian  Revolutions 

A  study  of  the  Chinese  revolution  of  the  20th 
century  and  contemporary  Chinese  government. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Huey 
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Pol  Sci  388  Revolution  in  Southeast  Asia 

Concentrates  on  the  experience  of  the  Viet- 
namese revolution  of  the  past  20  years  compar- 
ing it  with  political  developments  in  other  South- 
eastAsian  countries. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
3LectHrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Huey 

Pol  Sci  391    Government  and  Politics  of  Africa 

African  government  and  politics  with  emphasis 
on  stability  in  African  political  systems  and  on  the 
role  of  tribes,  political  parties,  armies  and  gov- 
ernment bureaucracies. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

IVIr.  Kanza 

Pol  Sci  392  Government  and  Politics  of  Africa 

A  continuation  of  Politics  391 .  African  govern- 
ment and  politics  with  emphasis  on  stability  in 
African  political  systems  and  on  the  role  of 
tribes,  political  parties,  armies,  and  government 
bureaucracies. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

t\/lr.  Kanza 

Pol  Sci  402  World  Politics  and  World  Order 

The  study  of  recent  developments  in  interna- 
tional law  and  organization,  regionalism,  the  poli- 
tics of  economic  interdependence,  and  arms 
control  with  emphasis  on  the  United  Nations  sys- 
tems and  the  European  communities.  Examina- 
tion of  strategies  for  dealing  with  international 
conflict. 

Prerequisite:  Politics  220  (International  Rela- 
tions) or  permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ivlr.  Posner 

Pol  Sci  41 1    International  Organizations  I 

The  development  of  international  organizations 
as  a  response  to  the  needs  of  the  international 
community,  and  as  a  functional  approach  to 
world  peace.  Emphasis  on  the  United  Nations 
and  its  specialized  agencies. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

(vir.  Kanza 

Pol  Sci  412  International  Organizations  II 

Continuation  of  Politics  411,  emphasizing 
regional  political  and  economic  organizations, 
and  the  administration  of  international  relations. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
3  Led  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Kanza 


Pol  Sci  415  Law  and  International  Relations 

An  examination  of  the  primary  functions  of  law  in 
international  relations,  and  the  way  in  which  law 
operates  in  international  practice.  I^ajor  issues 
covered  include:  the  role  of  law  in  the  control  of 
the  use  of  force  by  nations,  both  historically  and 
in  relation  to  the  current  international  scene,  and 
the  changes  in  law  relating  to  private  economic 
activity  such  as  the  law  of  the  sea,  responsibility 
for  the  protection  of  the  environment,  and 
national  control  of  corporations.  Course  work 
based  on  both  casebook  and  text  materials. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

(Vis  Gagnon 

Pol  Sci  416  Intervention  in  International  Law 

A  study  of  the  legal  norms  defining  the  problem 
of  interference  by  outside  forces  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  a  state,  including  questions  of  interfer- 
ence by  other  states,  by  international  organiza- 
tions and  by  private  corporations. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

li/ls-  Gagnon 

Pol  Sci  420  Imperialism 

This  course  is  designed  to  examine  the  various 
purposes  (economic,  political,  social,  cultural) 
served  by  policies  of  imperialism  in  both  its  overt 
and  ambigious  forms,  as  an  aspect  of  interna- 
tional relations  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries  -  that  is,  the  era  marked  economically 
by  an  international  process  of  industrialization. 
Course  material  consists  of  analyses  and  expla- 
nations of  the  imperialist  phenomenon  advanced 
by  both  theoreticians,  Marxist  and  liberal,  and 
practitioners. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Gagnon 

Pol  Sci  424  American  Foreign  Policy 

Major  issues  and  problems  of  American  foreign 

policy  in  the  contemporary  world.  The  domestic 

sources  of  foreign  policy.  Problems  examined 

will  vary  from  year  to  year 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Posner 

Pol  Sci  430   Soviet  Union  Foreign  Policy 

Topics  include  continuity  and  change  in  Russian 
and  Soviety  foreign  policy  The  role  of  ideology 
and  national  interest,  the  origin  of  the  Cold  War. 
the  Sino-Soviet  dispute  and  Soviet-East  Euro- 
pean relations. 
Prerequiste:  Junior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Lieberman 

Pol  Sci  451    Ancient  and  Medieval  Political 
Thought 

The  origins  and  the  early  development  of  the 

main  political  ideas  of  the  West. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Ward 


Pol  Sci  452  Modern  Political  Thought 

The  history  of  Western  political  ideas  from  the 
time  of  Machiavelli  to  that  of  Marx. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Simonds,  Mr.  Ward 

Pol  Sci  454  Recent  and  Contemporary 
Political  Thought 

A  study  of  twentieth  century  political  and  social 
thought  with  incidental  attention  to  certain 
influential  thinkers  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
differences  among  the  various  schools  of 
thought  such  as  the  New  Left,  conservatism, 
behavioralism,  and  existentialism  will  be  stressed 
and  critically  examined. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Tinder 

Pol  Sci  459   Karl  Marx 

An  investigation  of  the  origins  of  modern  critical 
social  theory  through  extensive  reading  from 
Marx's  entire  body  of  writings. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Simonds 

Pol  Sci  462  Socialism  in  the  Modern  World 

The  origins  and  doctrines  of  modern  socialism 
with  particular  emphasis  on  Marxist-Leninist 
thought.  Topics  include  Utopian  and  guild  social- 
ism, Fabianism,  syndicalism,  Titoism,  Marxian 
revisionism.  Maoism,  and  socialism  in  the  United 
States. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Lieberman 

Pol  Sci  464   New  Left  Politics  and  Theory 

During  the  first  half  of  the  course  students  will  be 
exposed  to  the  major  currents  of  Marxist  thought 
in  the  twentieth  century,  as  represented  primarily 
in  the  writings  of  east  and  west  European  Marxist 
revisionists.  This  will  provide  the  background  for 
the  second  half  of  the  course  in  which  students 
will  research  the  political  movements  known  as 
the  New  Left  in  France.  Italy,  and  the  United 
States. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Fine 

Pol  Sci  465  Women  in  Revolutions 

The  course  is  designed  to  explore  two  interre- 
lated problems:  1 .   The  content  of  traditional 
Marxist  theory  and  the  woman  question,  and  its 
impact  on  some  now  famous  Bolshevik  women 
who  became  revolutionary  activitists,  and  2.   The 
special  political  and  personal  choices  faced  by 
these  women  who  were  oppositionists  along  sev- 
eral dimensions:  politically  (by  adopting  a  Marx- 
ist framework  for  their  praxis),  often  against  their 
class  of  origin,  and  by  dint  of  their  sex. 
Prerequisite:  Intro  Politics  or  history  course, 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Fine 
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Pol  Sci  468  American  Political  Thought 

An  analytical  and  historical  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  American  political  thought  and  institu- 
tions from  colonial  times,  primary  source  read- 
ings feature  the  ideas  and  deeds  of  those  who 
have  shaped  the  American  concept  of  free  gov- 
ernment. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing. 
3LectHrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Paul 

Pol  Sci  470  Christianity  and  Politics 

Reflection  on  political  problems  as  seen  from 
various  Christian  standpoints.  Current  problems, 
and  contemporary  recent  Christian  thinkers,  will 
be  emphasized.  Particular  attention  wll  be  paid  to 
the  diversity  of  insights  that  Christianity  makes 
available  and  to  the  occasions  for  critical  reflec- 
tion that  are  thus  provided. 
Prerequisite;  Junior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ivlr  Tinder 

Pol  Sci  477  Special  Topics  in  Politics 

Intensive  study  of  topics  in  politics.  Course  con- 
tent and  credit  will  vary  each  semester  and  will 
be  announced  during  the  advance  registration 
period.  Fulfills  social  science  core  requirement. 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-3  Credits 

Staff 

Pol  Sci  478   Independent  Study 

A  course  of  reading  and  investigation  designed 
to  supplement  regular  departmental  offerings. 
Topics  will  be  worked  out  by  instructor  and  stu- 
dent. Regular  papers  will  be  required. 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 

Pol  Sci  479   Independent  Study 

A  course  of  reading  and  investigation  designed 
to  supplement  regular  departmental  offerings. 
Topics  will  be  worked  out  by  Instructor  and  stu- 
dent. Regular  papers  will  be  required. 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 

Pol  Sci  480   Seminar 

Intensive  studies  in  various  important  fields  in 

politics.  Emphasis  on  independent  research.  By 

invitation  of  department. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Pol  Sci  481    Seminar 

Intensive  studies  in  various  important  fields  in 

politics.  Emphasis  on  independent  research.  By 

invitiation  of  department. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Pol  Sci  484   Special  Problems  in  the  Field  of 
Politics 

Seminar  in  the  field  of  practical  politics  generally 

taught  by  professional  politicians.  By  invitation  of 

department. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 


Pol  Sci  485   Special  Problems  in  the  Field  of 
Politics 

Seminar  in  the  field  of  practical  politics  generally 

taught  by  professional  politicians.  By  invitation  of 

department. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Pol  Sci  486  Seminar -Africa  and  World 
Politics  I 

Intensive  study  of  the  newly  independent  states 

of  Africa  and  their  impact  on  world  affairs. 

Prerequisite:  Politics  391  or  392  or  permission  of 

instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Kanza 

Pol  Sci  487   Seminar -Africa  and  World 
Politics  II 

A  continuation  of  Pol  Sci  486,  this  seminar  will 
concentrate  on  regional  African  groupings,  the 
concepts  of  African  unity,  the  impact  of  multi- 
national corporations,  and  the  effect  of  foreign 
aid  and  technical  assistance. 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  and  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Kanza 

Pol  Sci  488  Field  Work  in  Politics  I 

Carefully  supervised  field  work,  available  only  to 
a  limited  number  of  qualified  students  in  any  one 
semester.  Written  prospectus  of  the  project,  peri- 
odic conferences  with  a  faculty  advisor,  and 
appropriate  written  work  required. 
Prerequisite:  Completion  of  a  relevant  course, 
and  permission  of  department. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Pol  Sci  489   Field  Work  in  Politics  II 

Carefully  supervised  field  work,  available  only  to 
a  limited  number  of  qualified  students  in  any  one 
semester.  Written  prospectus  of  the  project,  peri- 
odic conferences  with  a  faculty  advisor,  and 
appropriate  written  work  required- 
Prerequisite:  Completion  of  a  relevant  course, 
and  permission  of  department. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Pol  Sci  490  Special  Problems 

Guided  reading  in  special  areas  of  politics.  May 
be  used  for  honors  thesis.  By  invitation  of  depart- 
ment 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 

Pol  Sci  491    Special  Problems 

Guided  reading  in  special  areas  of  politics.  May 
be  used  for  honors  thesis.  By  invitation  of  depart- 
ment. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 


Pol  Sci  492  Directed  Reading  in  Politics 

Reading  of  4-6  books  on  a  special  topic  and 
preparation  of  a  1 0-1 5  page  critical  analysis. 
Lists  of  topics  and  pertinent  readings  will  be  pre- 
pared by  individual  faculty  members.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  a  project,  students  will  submit  the 
required  paper  for  departmental  evaluation  (on  a 
pass-fail  basis  only).  Limited  to  one  project  per 
academic  year. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
permission. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1  Credit 

Staff 

Pol  Sci  493   Directed  Reading  in  Politics 

Reading  of  4-6  books  on  a  special  topic  and 
preparation  of  a  1 0-1 5  page  critical  analysis. 
Lists  of  topics  and  pertinent  readings  will  be  pre- 
pared by  individual  faculty  members.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  a  project,  students  will  submit  the 
required  paper  for  departmental  evaluation  (on  a 
pass-fail  basis  only).  Limited  to  one  project  per 
academic  year. 

Prerequisite;  Junior  standing  or  departmental 
permission. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1  Credit 

Staff 

Pol  Sci  590  Field  Practicum  in  Politics 

Prerequisite;  Approval  of  Political  Science 

department. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  9  Credits 

Staff 
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Port  101    Elementary  Portuguese  I 

Acquisition  of  basic  skills  in  comprehending 
speaking,  reading  and  writing  using  ttie  audio- 
lingual  approach. 

4  LectHrs,  1  LabHr  4  Credits 

Ms.  Porto-Slover 

Port  102  Elementary  Portuguese  II 

Acquisition  of  basic  skills  in  comprehending 
speaking,  reading  and  writing  using  the  audio- 
lingual  approach 

Prerequisite:  Portuguese  101  or  equivalent. 
4  Lect  Hrs,  1  Lab  Hr  4  Credits 

Ms.  Porto-Slover 

Port  201    Intermediate  Portuguese  I 

Further  development  of  language  skills,  with 

readings  in  Portuguese  and  Brazilian  literature 

and  civilization. 

Prerequisite:  Portuguese  1 02  or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  1  Lab  Hour  4  Credits 

Ms.  Porto-Slover 

Port  202  Intermediate  Portuguese  II 

A  continuation  of  Portuguese  201    Furtfier  devel- 
opment of  language  skills,  with  readings  in 
Portuguese  and  Brazilian  literature  and  civiliza- 
tion. 

Prerequisite:  Portuguese  201  or  equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  1  Lab  Hour  4  Credits 

Ms  Porto-Slover 

Port  304  Advanced  Portuguese  I 

Intensive  work  in  conversation  and  composition. 

and  mastery  of  these  skills. 

Prerequisite:  Portuguese  202  or  equivalent 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms  Porto-Slover 

Port  305   Advanced  Portuguese  II 

Intensive  work  in  conversation  and  composition, 
and  mastery  of  these  skills. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Porto-Slover 


Steven  Schwartz,  Associate  Profes- 
sor, Ctiairperson;  Professors  Robert 
Kastenbaum,  Bernard  M.  Kramer, 
Donald  Krus,  Bernard  Rosenblatt, 
Maxwell  Schleifer;  Associate  Profes- 
sors Paul  T.  Costa,  Jr.,  Dorothy  Gam- 
pel,  Claire  Golomb,  Barbara  Ross,  Ina 
Samuels;  Assistant  Professors  Dennis 
Byrnes,  Lawrence  Gaines,  Milton 
Kotelchuck,  Joan  Liem,  Mildred  Mcln- 
tyre,  Brian  Mishara,  Donald  Mixon, 
Celia  Moore,  Samuel  Osherson,  How- 
ard Ramseur,  Edward  Strickland;  Lec- 
turers Melvin  Barton,  Lois  B.  Biener, 
Nelson  Butters,  Robert  L.  Geiser, 
Margaret  Gorman,  Peter  Gumpert, 
Judith  Kellmer,  John  F.  Murphy, 
George  Michel,  Jr.,  Ausma  K.  Rabe, 
Robert  D.  Rossel,  Jonathan  Slavin, 
Ann  Story. 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

The  unified  Psychology  Department  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is 
presently  discussing  graduation 
requirements  for  majors  in  Psychol- 
ogy. The  department  expects  to  have 
a  unified  set  of  requirements  in  place 
by  September,  1 977.  At  present,  stu- 
dents are  expected  to  complete  the 
requirements  for  the  college  to  which 
they  were  originally  assigned.  The 
requirements  for  students  who  were 
originally  enrolled  in  Psychology  I  are 
as  follows: 

Psychology  101 
Psychology  102 

Two  200-level  courses  from  Section  A 
(General  Theory)  and  Method,  Psy- 
chobiology.  Information  Processing) 

Two  200-level  courses  from  Section  B 
(Clinical-Personality,  Developmental, 
Social) 

Two  advanced  courses  at  the 
300-400  level  from  any  area. 

One  additional  course  from  any  area 
at  any  level. 

The  requirements  for  students  who 
were  enrolled  in  Psychology  II  are  as 
follows: 


A  research  methods  course  (Either 
1 02,  Psych.  Statistics,  Math  Statis- 
tics, Experimental  Psychology, 
Research  Methods  and  Statistics,  Lab 
in  Social,  or  Lab  in  Learning) 

7  additional  Psychology  courses  — 
Psychology  II  recommends  but  does 
not  require  that  students  take  at  least 
two  courses  from  Section  A  and  two 
from  Section  B. 

Majors  who  intend  to  apply  to  gradu- 
ate departments  of  Psychology  are 
strongly  advised  to  take  Systems  of 
Psychology  and  Advanced  Research 
Methods  and  Statistics. 

Cognate  credit  toward  the  Psychology 
major  is  granted  for  Psychological 
Anthropology  (Anthropology  254)  and 
Philosophy  and  Psychoanalytic  Psy- 
chology (Philosophy  375).  Transfer 
courses  approved  by  the  Registrar 
are  not  automatically  granted  major 
credit.  Transfer  students  seeking 
major  credit  for  Psychology  courses 
taken  elsewhere  should  obtain 
the  approval  of  the  Curriculum 
Committee. 

Double  majors  must  be  approved  by 
the  Psychology  Department  Curricu- 
lum Committee  and  must  fulfill  the 
normal  requirements  listed  above. 

Psych  101    Introductory  Psychology 

A  general  survey  of  selected  content  areas  in 
psychology,  including  personality  and  human 
development,  physiological  psychology,  learn- 
ing, intelligence,  heredity  and  environment,  moti- 
vation and  emotion. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ms.  Samuels,  Staff 

Psych  1 02  Introduction  to  Psychological 
Research 

Basic  methods  used  by  psychologists  in  the 
scientific  study  of  behavior,  experimental,  natu- 
ralistic observation,  clinical  case-study  methods, 
etc.  will  be  considered.  Elementary  descriptive 
statistics. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  101. 
2  Lect  Hrs,  1,5  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Mr  Mixon 


Psychology  101 
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Psych  200   Personality 

Comparative  approach  to  personality  theories  of 
Allport.  Cattell,  Freud.  Maslow.  Murray,  Kelley, 
ego  psychologists,  self-theorists  and  others.  An 
examination  of  theorists'  conceptions  of  human 
nature  is  used  as  a  framework  for  discussing 
their  formal  theories.  Empirical  research  on  the 
theories  and  their  applications  also  considered. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr  Costa,  Mr.  Ramseur,  Mr  Gaines 

Psych  202   Human  Motives  and  Emotions 

Investigation  of  the  basic  motivational  and  emo- 
tional dynamics  underlying  human  behavior,  with 
emphasis  on  experimental  and  conceptual 
approaches. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  101  and  1 02. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Gaines 

Psych  212  Advanced  Research  Methods  in 
Psychology 

Advanced  aspects  of  research  design,  methods 
of  analysis,  inferential  statistics  will  be  covered- 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  1  01  and  1  02  or  270. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Schwartz 

Psych  21 5  Psychopathology 

Etiology,  dynamics  and  treatment  of  psychopath- 
ology. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  101 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Gaines,  Mr.  Ramseur,  Ms.  Mclntyre 

Psych  220  Psychoanalysis  and  the  Study  of 
Man 

Basic  psychoanalytic  concepts  applied  to  the 

study  of  man. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  101. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Rosenblatt 

Psych  230  Social  Psychology 

A  basic  survey  of  social  psychology,  with  focus 

on  the  nature  of  human  groups  and  the  way 

man's  participation  in  them  affects  his  own 

behavior. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  101 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Mixon 

Psych  231    Laboratory  in  Social  Psychology 

The  general  purpose  of  the  course  will  be  to 
introduce  the  student  to  experimental  research 
methods  in  social  psychology.  Class  activities 
will  include  examination  of  the  relevant  literature, 
participation  in  predesigned  studies,  and  the  for- 
mulation, carrying  out  and  analysis  of  an  original 
research  project.  The  student  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  familiar  with  the  use  of  labora- 
tory equipment  such  as  audio  and  video  recor- 
ders, event  recorders,  and  physiological 
measurement  devices. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  230. 
3  Lab  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 


Psych  232  Community  Psychology 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  101. 

3  Lect  Hrs 

Mr.  Schleifer,  Ms.  Liem 


3  Credits 


Psych  233  Psychology  of  Language 

Behavioral  and  physiological  approaches  to  the 

processes  underlying  language  and  thought,  and 

of  the  interrelationships  between  them. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  101 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Psych  235  Psychology  and  the  Afro-American 
Experience 

This  course  is  an  examination  of  theory  and 
research,  primarily  by  psychologists,  that  bears 
on  the  Afro-American  experience.  The  course 
focuses  on  the  psychological  literature,  but  also 
draws  upon  other  social  science  disciplines, 
case  studies,  and  relevant  works  of  fiction  Major 
topics  of  the  course  are  the  black  family  and 
child  development,  black  identity  and  personal- 
ity, black  social  activism,  and  the  dynamics  of 
individual  and  institutional  racism. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  101. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr   Ramseur 

Psych  236  The  Psychology  of  Women 

Psychological  theories  about  women  from  Freud 
to  the  present  will  be  examined,  with  emphasis 
placed  on  biological  and  socio-cultural  perspec- 
tives as  they  have  influenced  the  development  of 
a  psychology  of  women.  Special  attention  will  be 
paid  to  the  developmental  process  and  the 
unique  issues  and  concerns  of  the  female  infant, 
child,  adolescent,  young  adult,  and  older  woman 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  1  01 .  Recommended: 
Psych  230  or  240  or  241. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Liem 

Psych  237  Community  Health  and  Medical 
Care 

An  examination  of  psycho-social  characteristics 
and  determinants  of  community  health  and  medi- 
cal care- 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  101 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Kramer 

Psych  240  Life-Span  Developmental 
Psychology 

Cognitive,  social  and  personality  development 
throughout  the  entire  individual  life  cycle. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  101 . 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Golomb 


Psych  241    Infancy  and  Childhood 
Development 

This  course  explores  human  development  from 
infancy  to  middle  childhood,  i.e.,  from  childbirth 
to  ages  seven  or  eight.  Major  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  early  perceptual,  cognitive,  social  and 
affective  development  bearing  the  following 
questions  in  mind.  How  does  the  world  of  space 
and  objects  appear  to  the  infant?  How  does  he 
acquire  knowledge  and  discover  reality?  How 
does  the  child  experience  the  world  of  people 
and  develop  a  sense  of  self?  How  does  the  child 
develop  attachments  to  others  and  what  role  do 
the  significant  people  play  in  his  life? 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  1 01 . 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Golomb 

Psych  242   Adolescence 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students 
with  psychological  characteristics  of  adolescent 
development,  theoretical  approaches  to  adoles- 
cence, and  experimental  studies  of  the  causes  of 
a  variety  of  behaviors  during  adolescence.  The 
course  will  also  focus  upon  major  problems  and 
characteristics  of  adolescents  in  modern  society. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  1  01 . 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Mishara 

Psych  243  Psychology  of  Human  Aging 

A  developmental  approach  to  human  integrity 
and  functioning  in  the  second  half  of  the  lifespan. 
Stereotyped  ideas  about  the  aging  process  are 
critically  reviewed.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
newer  approaches  to  facilitating  psychological 
well-being  in  the  later  years  of  life. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  101. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Mishara.  Mr.  Kastenbaum 

Psych  244   Death,  Dying  and  Lethal  Behavior 

Explores  our  total  relationship  to  death.  It  draws 

upon  material  from  psychology  and  related 

fields,  and  from  personal  experience  and  events 

of  the  day. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  101. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Kastenbaum 

Psych  245  Educational  Psychology 

Application  of  psychological  concepts  to  educa- 
tion with  emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  school,  the 
family,  the  classroom,  and  the  teacher  in  the 
educational  process 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Schleifer 

Psych  250   Learning 

An  introduction  to  current  views  of  learning,  and 
its  development,  concepts,  application,  theoreti- 
cal issues  and  behavioral  change. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  101. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Mr.  Strickland 
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Psych  251    Lab  Methods  in  Learning 

Lab  experiments  with  both  animal  and  human 
subjects  covering  diverse  learning  phenomena. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  1 02  or  270  and  250 
(May  be  taken  with  250). 

1  Lect  Hr,  4  Lab  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Byrnes 

Psych  255  Perception 

The  traditional  problems  of  perception,  with 
focus  on  the  changing  theoretical  perspectives 
within  which  these  problems  are  viewed.  Evolu- 
tion in  theory  from  early  elementalistic 
approaches  to  the  more  current  concern  with  the 
perception-personality  relationships. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  101. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Krus.  Mr.  Byrnes 

Psych  256  Laboratory  in  Perception 

Introductory  laboratory  methods  and  data  analy- 
sis used  in  the  study  of  perception. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  1 01  and  255. 
3  Lab  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Psych  260  Physiological  Psychology 

An  examination,  in  depth,  of  selected  topics  in 
physiological  psychology,  including  evolution  of 
vertebrate  nervous  system,  communication  in  the 
central  nervous  system,  physiological  methods, 
emotion,  reward  and  punishment. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  1 01  or  Intro  Biology. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Samuels 

Psych  265  Comparative  Psychology 

Evolution  of  behavior,  similarities  and  differences 
for  environmental  adjustment  and  for  behavioral 
organization  among  various  types  of  living  orga- 
nisms from  plants  to  unicellular  organisms  to  the 
primates,  including  man. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  101. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Moore 

Psych  266  Laboratory  in  Animal  Behavior 

The  lab  will  introduce  practical  aspects  of  the 
study  of  species-typical  behavior.  Both  observa- 
tional and  experimental  techniques  will  be  used 
with  a  variety  of  behavior  patterns  in  a  variety  of 
species. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  101  and  1 02  or  270 
and  265 

(May  be  taken  with  265). 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Moore 


Psych  270  Statistics 

Scientific  method  as  it  applies  to  psychology  and 
the  role  of  statistics  within  that  method.  Funda- 
mental statistical  concepts  and  techniques,  pri- 
mary stress  is  on  the  logic  which  underlies  their 
use  as  descriptive  and  analytic  tools  in  psycho- 
logical inquiry. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  1 01  and  high  school 
Algebra  or  Math  1  30  (Students  should  take 
Psych  1 20  or  Psych  270  not  both). 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Psych  275  Experimental  Psychology 

Scientific  methods  in  general  and  experimental 
methods  in  particular  are  covered.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  developing  the  ability  to  critically  eval- 
uate the  evidence  upon  which  various  assertions 
are  made. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  101. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr  Schwartz,  Mr.  Strickland 

Psych  280  History  of  Psychology 

An  examination  of  various  views  of  man  over  time 
and  the  treatment  of  basic  philosophical-psy- 
chological questions.  The  objective  of  the  course 
is  for  the  student  to  gain  a  sense  of  changing 
emphasis  relative  to  broad  issues  such  as  socio- 
cultural  factors,  intellectual,  technological 
advances,  etc. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  1 01 . 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms  Ross 

Psych  285  Psychology,  Psychiatry  and  the 
Law 

The  course  will  cover  several  issues  that  jointly 
concern  lawyers,  psychiatrists,  and  psycholo- 
gists working  in  the  menal  health  field.  Such 
issues  include  involuntary  civil  commitment  of 
the  mentally  ill,  criminal  responsibility  tests,  and 
the  special  handling  of  dangerous  offenders. 
Each  of  these  issues  raises  serious  methodologi- 
cal and  philosophical  questions  for  all  the  profes- 
sionals who  participate  in  the  decision  making- 
process.  The  assigned  readings  will  focus  on 
some  of  the  substantive  problems  raised  by 
these  questions  and  the  conflicting  methodolo- 
gies often  employed  by  the  different  professional 
disciplines  in  their  attempt  to  resolve  the  inevita- 
ble tension  between  the  rights  of  the  individual 
and  the  rights  of  a  society. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Psych  291    Environmental  Psychology 

Investigation  of  the  effects  of  the  physical  envi- 
ronment on  people  and  vice-versa.  Examination 
of  such  issues  as  how  different  individuals  and 
groups  respond  to  the  physical  environment;  citi- 
zen participation  in  environmental  planning. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 


Psych  300  Psychological  Testing 

An  examination  of  the  assessment  process  and 
the  methods  (tests  interviews,  observations) 
used  in  it.  Emphasis  on  the  standards  of  validity 
for  tests  and  procedures  and  on  proper  test  use. 
Introduction  to  some  major  psychological  tests. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  1  01  and  1 02  or  270. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Schleifer,  Mr.  Costa 

Psych  310  Time,  Space  and  Fantasy 

Far-ranging  exploration  of  the  human  imagina- 
tion as  applied  to  the  dimension  of  time  and 
space. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  1 01 . 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Kastenbaum 

Psych  330  New  Approaches  to  Social 
Psychology 

Seminar  in  recent  theoretical,  empirical  and 
methodological  developments  in  social  psychol- 
ogy. 

Prerequisite:  Pyschology  1  01  and  230. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Mixon 

Psych  331    Nature  of  Prejudice 

Examination  of  psychological  and  socio-cultural 
factors  in  intergroup  prejudice.  Will  use  the  clas- 
sic work  by  Gordon  Allport  as  an  analytic  frame- 
work and  incorporate  subsequent  developments 
in  the  social  sciences. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  101  and  Pysch  230  or 
Sociol  101. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Kramer 

Psych  333  Group  Dynamics 

An  examination  of  small  group  behavior  from  a 
theoretical  and  empirical  perspective.  The  group 
is  viewed  as  a  system  functioning  in  a  number  of 
environments  -  physical,  personal,  social,  and 
task.  Each  of  these  interrelated  environments 
influence  various  aspects  of  group  process.  Thus 
leadership,  power,  conformity,  status,  goals, 
etc.,  are  considered  as  interrelated  processes  of 
social  interaction 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  1 01  and  230. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Mixon,  Ms.  Liem 

Psych  334  Seminar  in  Role  Playing 

An  examination  of  conceptual,  descriptive,  and 
empirical  uses  of  the  concept  role'  in  behavior 
analysis  (role  theory,  dramaturgical  analysis)  and 
conscious  uses  of  role  playing  in  the  theatre, 
psychotherapy,  education,  research,  and  every- 
day life. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  1 01  and  230. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Mixon 
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Pysch  340  Representational  Development 

Primarily  concerned  witli  symbol  lormalion  in 
child  art  and  child  play,  and  organized  in  the 
form  of  a  seminar  consisting  ot  lectures,  discus- 
sions and  student  presentations.  The  main  area 
of  study  will  be  child  art,  pretense  play  and  fan- 
tasy, imitative  actions  and  copying,  with  some 
exploration  of  the  role  of  fairytales  in  early 
childhood. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  101  and  241 . 
3LectHrs  3  Credits 

lyis.  Golomb 

Psych  341    The  Family  and  the  Child:  A 
Psychological  View 

The  role  of  the  family  in  psychological  develop- 
ment of  the  child.  A  psychodynamic  view  of  the 
family,  to  examine  stages  of  development  from 
the  third  trimester  of  pregnancy  to  sixteen  years 
of  age. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  1 01  and  240  or  241 
and  242. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

fvlr.  Schleifer.  Ms.  Liem 

Psych  343  Field  Study  in  Aging 

Integrates  theories  and  empirical  findings  in 
aging  with  practical  field  experience.  Students 
spend  4  hours  per  weel<  in  field  placement  with 
the  elderly;  two  class  meetings  weel<ly  devoted 
to  discussion  of  field  experiences  and  assigned 
readings  on  theory  and  research- 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  240  or  243  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ivlr,  Mishara 

Psych  350  Cognitive  Psychology 

An  exploration  of  how  man  develops  strategies 

for  obtaining  information  from  his  environment, 

and  how  this  information  is  organized,  stored, 

and  retrieved  for  later  use. 

Prerequisite:  Pyschology  101  and  250  or  255 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Schwartz 

Psych  351    Lab  in  Cognitive  Psychology 

Experiments  on  a  variety  of  higher  processes 

involving  human  subjects. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  350. 

3  Lab  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Psych  355  Sensory  Processes  and  Pattern 
Recognition 

This  course  will  explore  the  means  by  which  a 
perceived,  remembered  and  thought  about  world 
comes  into  being  from  changes  In  the  energy  dis- 
tribution on  the  retina  and  fluctuating  pressure 
patterns  at  the  ear;  how  these  become  the 
images  that  we  see  and  the  sounds,  speech  and 
music  that  we  hear. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  101. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 


Psych  360  Neuropsychology  of  Higher 
Cognitive  Processes  I 

The  neural  basis  of  higher  cognitive  functions 
such  as  perception,  language  and  memory, 
including  a  consideration  of  human  brain  dam- 
age and  psychological  tests  used  to  assess  such 
damage. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  1 01  and  260. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Butters 

Psych  361    Neuropsychology  of  Higher 
Cognitive  Processes  II 

A  continuation  of  Psych  360.  with  emphasis  on 

the  neural  basis  of  memory  and  attention  in  both 

animals  and  humans.  The  course  will  focus  on 

the  structure  and  functions  of  the  hippocampus 

and  reticular  formation. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  101.  260  and  360  or 

permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Samuels 

Psych  362   Psychopharmacology 

Survey  of  background  and  history  of  psycho- 
active drugs,  their  current  uses  as  research  and 
therapeutic  tools,  and  the  difficulties  in  apprais- 
ing their  effects.  Particular  attention  will  be  given 
the  effects  of  drugs  on  development  of  new  fields 
of  inquiry  such  as  neuropsychopharmacology 
and  influences  on  older  fields  such  as  biological 
psychiatry,  etc. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  1  01  and  260. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr,  Krus 

Psych  363   Man's  Emotional  Brain 

The  course  will  center  about  the  study  of  possi- 
ble relationships  between  emotional  disturb- 
ance and  central  nervous  system  (CNS)  dys- 
function It  will  proceed  from  a  brief  overview  of 
CNS  organization  and  description  of  some  major 
'emotional  disorders'  to  a  directed  discussion  of 
how  the  study  of  these  two  seemingly  indepen- 
dent bodies  of  knowledge  can  be  profitably 
linked.  We  will  be  dealing  with  the  borderlands  of 
abnormal  and  physiological  psychology  where 
there  is  much  room  for  speculation  and  discov- 
ery. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  1 01 ,  200,  215  and  260 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms,  Mclntyre 


Psych  415  Normality  and  Psychopathology  in 
Childhood 

An  advanced  course  in  developmental  psychol- 
ogy and  psychopathology.  Deals  mainly  with 
early  childhood  and  emphasizes  Anna  Freud's 
views  as  they  evolved  from  experience  in  the 
psychoanalysis  of  children.  Specific  topics 
include  temporary  regression  in  childhood,  the 
transitional  object,  consciousness  in  childhood, 
the  influence  of  physical  illness  and  hospitaliza- 
tion of  mental  development,  object  loss,  the  diag- 
nostic profile,  and  the  concept  of  the  representa- 
tional world. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  101,  200  and  220,  and 
240  or  241 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Rosenblatt,  Mr.  Schleifer 

Psych  425  Freud  Case  Histories 

Wolfman,  Schreber,  Little  Hans.  Special  atten- 
tion to  the  problems  of  the  case  history  as  scien- 
tific evidence 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  1 01 .  200  and  21 5  or 
220,  and  240  or  241. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Rosenblatt 

Psych  442   Field  Course  in  Early  Child 
Development 

This  course  is  designed  as  a  field  laboratory 
course  and  fulfills  two  distinct  functions:  (a)  it 
exposes  the  student  to  children  in  a  naturalistic 
setting  (nursery  school  or  day-care  setting)  and 
trains  him/her  In  the  role  of  teaching  assistant  or 
early  childhood  caretaker;  (b)  It  trains  the  stu- 
dent in  research  methods  and  techniques  of  data 
collection  relevant  to  Issues  in  child  develop- 
ment. This  Involves  the  study  of  selected  prob- 
lems, search  of  the  literature,  formulation  of 
hypotheses,  design  of  observational  and  experi- 
mental studies,  data  collection  and  analysis,  and 
the  writing  of  research  reports. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  1 01 .  1  02,  or  270,  and 
240or214 

7  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ms,  Golomb 

Psych  445  Advanced  Seminar  in 

Developmental  Psychology 

Role  of  parents  in  promoting  growth  of  children 
with  Intellectual,  physical,  emotional  and  percep- 
tual disabilities.  A  review  of  theory  and  research 
with  an  examination  of  implications  for  rehabilita- 
tion. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  1 01  and  240  or  241 
and  242. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Schleifer 
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Psych  465  Psychobiology  of  Development 

Problems  In  behavioral  development  will  be 
explored  from  an  evolutionary  perspective.  A 
major  emptiasis  of  ttie  course  will  be  ttie  formula- 
tion of  general  principles  of  development  appli- 
cable to  a  wide  variety  of  species  A  second 
emptiasis  will  be  placed  on  interpreting.  Tfie  rela- 
tion of  tfie  animal  literature  to  an  understanding 
of  fiuman  development.  Specific  topics  will  be 
drawn  from  naturalistic  studies  of  animal  and 
tiuman  development  and  from  studies  exploring 
ttie  relation  between  biology  and  behavioral 
development. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  101  and  240  or  241 
and  260  or  265  or  permission  of  instructor. 
3LectHrs.  3  Credits 

tvls.  IVIoore 

Psych  480  Systems  of  Psychology 

A  study  of  major  trends  in  contemporary  psy- 
chology, with  particular  emphasis  on  behavioris- 
tic  and  phenomenological  viewpoints.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  leading  movements  is  based  on 
historical  evaluation  of  the  classical  systems  and 
major  concepts. 

Prerequisite;  Psychology  101.  For  senior  Psych 
majors  only. 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

I^s.  Ross 

Pysch481    Field  Course  in  Early  Child 
Development 

Designed  as  a  field-laboratory  course.  Students 
work  four  hours  per  week  in  an  approved  coop- 
erating institution,  and  meet  once  a  week  for  a 
three  hour  period  of  academic  coursework 
Coursework  consists  of  the  selection  of  suitable 
research  topics,  discussion  of  the  relevant  litera- 
ture and  of  methods  of  inquiry,  the  formulation  of 
hypotheses,  the  collection  of  data,  the  analysis 
and  interpretation  of  the  results,  and  finally  the 
writing  of  research  reports. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  101,  1 02  or  270  and 
241  or  permission  of  instructor. 
SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Golomb 

Psych  485  Humanistic  Psychology 

An  examination  of  the  historical  roots  of  the  con- 
temporary writers  in  existential  and  humanistic 
psychology.  Studies  on  human  health,  growth, 
neurosis,  and  self-actualization  will  be  empha- 
sized. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  101,  240  or  24 1  and 
200  or  230. 

3  Lect  Hrs  ■  3  Credits 

Ms.  Golomb 

Psych  488  Problems  in  Psychology  I 

Independent  work  on  special  problems  or  in  cer- 
tain fields  of  psychological  interest-  Students 
must  arrange  with  an  individual  instructor  and 
have  project  approved  by  the  department. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  101 . 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-4  Credits 

Staff 


Psych  489  Problems  in  Psychology  II 

Independent  work  on  special  problems  or  in  cer- 
tain fields  of  psychological  interest  Students- 
must  arrange  with  an  individual  instructor  and 
have  project  approved  by  the  department. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  101. 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-4  Credits 

Staff 

Psych  490  Special  Topics  in  Psychology 

Conducted  by  various  members  of  the  faculty 

with  special  attention  in  their  fields  of  scholarly 

interest.  Topics  vary  by  semester. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  101. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Psych  492  Issues  for  Psychology 

Guest  lecturers  will  discuss  new  developments 
interior  to  psychology  as  a  science  or  exterior  as 
problems  for  psychological  analysis- 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  101,  juniors  and  sen- 
iors only 

SLectHrs  S  Credits 

Mr.  Kramer 

Psych  495  Advanced  Seminar  in  Psychology 

Seminar  topics  vary  by  semester 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  permission  of 

instructor. 

S  Lect  Hrs  S  Credits 

Staff 

Psych  496  Honors  Research 

Independent  study,  research  write  up  and 

defense  of  thesis 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  499. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 

Psych  497   Honors  Research 

Independent  study,  research  write  up  and 

defense  of  thesis. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  499. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 

Psych  498   Senior  Honors  Seminar  I 

An  intensive  program  of  directed  research  com- 
bined with  weekly  meetings. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  101 .  21 1 ,  21  2,  a  30 
grade  point  average  and  consent  of  psychology 
honors  committee. 

3  Credits 
Staff 

Psych  499  Seniors  Honors  Seminar  II 

An  intensive  program  of  directed  research  com- 
bined with  weekly 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  498. 
SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Staff 


Relstd  1 09  Introduction  to  Religion:  Symbol, 
Myth  and  Ritual 

A  comparative  introductory  and  survey  course  on 
fundamental  subject  matter  and  methods  of 
approach,  focusing  on  the  central  importance  of 
symbols,  myths  and  rituals.  Concentration  on 
such  topics  as:  mythopoeic  religion,  myth  and 
history,  heroes  and  saviors,  mystical  transforma- 
tion, prophetic  vision,  and  contemporary  spiritual 
transcendence. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Horsley 

Relstd  1 22   Introduction  to  Religion:  Varieties 
of  Religious  Experience 

An  introductory  and  survey  course  in  the  study  of 
religion,  concentrating  on  certain  figures  and 
movements  from  the  major  world  religious  tradi- 
tions, and  using  psychological,  sociological  and 
theological-philosophical  approaches.  Readings 
such  as  the  Gilgamesh  Epic,  Augustine's  Con- 
fessions, Gandhis  Autobiography,  Hasidic  sto- 
ries, Zen  Koans,  Sufi  tales,  as  well  as  contempo- 
rary writings. 

SLectHrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Relstd  231    Religions  of  India 

A  study  of  Indian  Hindu,  Buddhist  and  other  reli- 
gious forms  as  expressed  in  myth,  literature,  art, 
and  social  movements.  Equal  attention  to  tradi- 
tional material  such  as  the  Upanishads,  the  Bha- 
-  garad-Gita,  and  Buddha,  and  to  recent  figures 
and  movements  such  as  Gandhi. 
SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Waghorne 

Relstd  232   Religions  of  the  Far  East 

A  study  of  religious  expression  in  China  and 
Japan  with  special  emphasis  on  Confucianism, 
Taoism.  Buddhism  and  Shinto. 
3  Lect  Hrs  S  Credits 

Ms.  Waghorne 

Relstd  241    Old  Testament:  The  Religion  of 
Israel  and  the  Ancient  Near  East 

Interpretation  of  the  religion  and  literature  of 
ancient  Israel  in  comparison  with  the  mythic  reli- 
gious forms  of  the  ancient  Near  East  with  some 
attention  to  subsequent  biblical  interpretation,  lit- 
erature and  philosophy  Central  themes  include 
myth  and  history,  covenant,  charismatic  leader- 
ship, imperial  religion,  prophetic  protest  and 
apocalyptic  visions. 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Horsley 
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Relstd  242   New  Testament:  Judaism  and 
Hellenistic  Religion 

A  study  of  religion  and  literature  of  early  Ctirls- 
tianity  In  comparison  wltti  ottier,  contemporary 
Jewlsti  movements  —  Ptiarlsees,  Essenes.  etc. 
—  and  with  Hellenistic  philosophy  and  mystery 
religions.  Concentration  on  the  career  and  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  interpretation  of 
his  significance,  and  the  development  and  diver- 
sity of  the  Christian  movement.  Some  attention  to 
modern  literary,  musical  and  cinematic  Interpre- 
tatlons- 

3LectHrs  3  Credits 

tvlr.  Horsley 

Relstd  250  Varieties  of  Mysticism 

A  critical  and  comparative  study  of  specific  mys- 
tics and  mystical  movements  from  the  Hindu, 
Muslim,  Jew/lsh  and  Christian  religious  traditions- 
Prerequisite;  One  Religious  Studies  course  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

3LectHrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Relstd  252   Sacred  Histories  and  Myth 

A  study  of  the  sacred  stories  of  great  men'  In  the 
religions  of  the  the  world,  focusing  on  the  ways 
In  which  'historical*  men  and  events  tal<e  on  a 
mythological  character.  The  course  will  concen- 
trate on  readings  from  the  Asian  high  religions, 
such  as  Hindu  tales  of  kings,  stories  of  the  Bud- 
dha, and  legends  of  Chinese  emperors,  with 
some  attention  to  tribal  tales  of  West  Africa  and 
the  Hebrews 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

fvls  Waghorne 

Relstd  255  Religions  of  the  Oppressed 

An  examination  of  the  religious  life  and  expres- 
sions of  subject  people.  Including  the  relations 
these  have  to  the  programs  and  Ideologies  of  the 
oppressors.  Concentration  on  4  or  5  historical 
and  contemporary  movements  such  as  ancient 
Jewish  apocalyptic  movements.  Including  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  medieval  European  millenarlan 
groups,  the  ghost  dance  among  the  American 
Indians  Certain  African  liberation  movements, 
black  religion  in  America  and  the  women's  liber- 
ation movement. 

3LectHrs  3  Credits 

fyir  Horsley 

Relstd  264  Contemporary  Religious  Thought 

Consideration  of  major  currents  in  contemporary 
religious  thought  from  existentialist  theology  and 
mystical  contemplation  to  more  socially  oriented 
reflection  and  religious  philosophies  of  non-vio- 
lence and  revolution.  Readings  from  Buber,  Tll- 
lich,  Weil.  Teilhard,  IVIerton,  NIebuhr.  Gandhi. 
Fackenhelm.  Berrigan,  Cox,  and  Daly. 
SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Horsley 


Relstd  273   Problems  in  Religion  and  Ethics 

Consideration  of  certain  religious-ethical  per- 
spectives on  a  few  key  social  issues  such  as 
medical  ethics,  racial  and  sexual  oppression, 
poverty,  and  violence.  Concentration  on  3  or  4 
different  positions  such  as  those  of  Cox.  Daly. 
Heschel.  King,  Niebuhr,  Vatican  II  and  Third- 
World  Catholic  figures. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Relstd  276  Religion  and  Technology 

An  assessment  of  technology,  including  issues 
such  as  ecology,  alienation,  medicine,  and  war- 
fare, from  the  perspective  of  major  religious  tra- 
ditions. A  consideration  of  religious-ethical 
resources  for  dealing  with  technology  and  its 
Impact  on  man  and  nature.  Special  attention  may 
be  given  to  one  or  two  para-dogmatic  problems, 
for  example,  in  genetics  or  medical  ethics. 
SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Relstd  478  Independent  Study  I 

Open  only  to  a  very  limited  number  of  students  in 
any  one  semester  A  written  prospectus  must  be 
formulated  with  the  instructor. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor  and  pro- 
gram chairman. 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Relstd  479  Independent  Study  II 

Open  only  to  a  very  limited  number  of  students  In 
any  one  semester.  A  written  prospectus  must  be 
formulated  with  the  Instructor. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  Instructor  and  pro- 
gram chairman. 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Relstd  480  Special  Topics  Seminar 

Intensive  study  of  special  topics,  varying  each 

year.  Enrollment  will  be  limited. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  and  permission  of 

instructor. 

SLectHrs  S  Credits 

Staff 


John  Dick,  Assistant  Professor,  Ctiair- 
person;  Associate  Professor  George 
Siegel;  Assistant  Professor  Diana  Bur- 
gin;  Instructors  George  N.  Kosticti, 
Anny  Newman;  Lecturer  Ida  Pizem. 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

Ten  courses  in  ttie  department 
beyond  thie  intermediate  level,  wtnich 
must  include  Russian  309-31  0  (Ttiird 
Year  Russian),  Russian  261-262, 
(Russian  Literature  in  Translation), 
two  semesters  of  Russian  Literature  in 
the  original,  either  Russian  305 
(Phonetics)  or  Russian  306  (Structure 
of  Modern  Russian),  Russian  263 
(Russian  Culture  and  Civilization)  and 
Russian  31 1-31  2,  (Stylistics  — 
Fourth  Year  Russian). 

Honors  Program 

For  graduation  with  honors  in  Rus- 
sian, students  must  have  a  3.0  cumu- 
lative average  at  the  end  of  their  sen- 
ior year.  They  must  petition  by  the 
mid-term  of  their  penultimate  semes- 
ter to  the  department  to  be  allowed  to 
write  an  honors  paper  in  Independent 
Study.  Honors  will  be  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  1 )  their  overall  performance 
in  their  major  courses  and  2)  on  their 
work  in  Independent  Study. 

RusslOI    Elementary  Russian  I 

For  students  with  no  previous  training  in  Rus- 
sian. Development  of  the  four  language  skills, 
based  on  an  audio-lingual  approach. 
4  Lect  Hrs.  2  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

staff 

Russ102  Elementary  Russian  II 

A  continuation  of  Russian  101.  For  students  with 
no  previous  training  In  Russian.  Development  of 
the  four  language  skills,  based  on  an  audio-lin- 
gual approach- 

4  Lect  Hrs.  2  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

staff 

Russ201    Intermediate  Russian  I 

Intensive  review  of  grammar.  Continued  practice 

In  speaking,  writing  and  listening. 

Prerequisite:  Russian  1 02  or  equivalent. 

4  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Russ202   Intermediate  Russian  II 

A  continuation  of  Russian  201 .  Intensive  review 

of  grammar.  Continued  practice  In  speaking, 

writing  and  listening. 

Prerequisite:  Russian  102  or  equivalent. 

4  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 
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Russ203   Russian  Conversation  and 
Composition 

Intensive  practice  in  Russian  conversation  and 

composition. 

Prerequisite:  Russian  102. 

2  Lect  Hrs  2-3  Credits 

Staff 

Russ  204  Russian  Conversation  and 
Composition 

Continuation  of  Russian  203.  Intensive  practice 
in  Russian  conversation  and  composition. 
Prerequisite:  Russian  203. 

2  Lect  Hrs  2-3  Credits 
Staff 

Russ  250  Dostoevsky 

Historical  and  literary  background.  No  reading 

knowledge  of  Russian  required.  Russian  majors 

expected  to  do  a  part  of  the  reading  in  ttie 

original. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 
Mr.  Siegel.  FVIs.  Burgin 

Russ  251    Tolstoy 

Historical  and  literary  background.  No  reading 
knowledge  of  Russian  required.  Russian  majors 
expected  to  do  a  part  of  the  reading  in  the 
original. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 
Mr.  Siegel 

Russ  261    Russian  Literature  in  Translation 

Modern  Russian  literature,  concentrating  on 
prose  from  1  800  to  the  present.  No  reading 
knowledge  of  Russian  required.  3  hours, 

4  credits. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Siegel,  Ms,  Burgin 

Russ  262   Russian  Literature  in  Translation 

Modern  Russian  literature,  concentrating  on 

prose  from  1 800  to  the  present.  No  reading 

knowledge  of  Russian  required. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Siegel.  Ms.  Burgin 

Russ  263  Russian  Culture  and  Civilization 

Aspects  of  Russian  history,  religion,  literature, 
art,  architecture,  and  music  studied  in  relation  to 
one  another  rather  than  In  isolation.  Within  the 
general  framework,  students  are  encouraged  to 
pursue  topics  of  individual  Interest. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ms.  Burgin 

Russ  264   Bulgakov,  Pasternak  and 
Solzhenitsyn 

Readings  in  English  translation  of  selected  nov- 
els and  short  stories  of  three  major  Soviet 
writers. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ms.  Burgin 


Russ  265  Cfiekhov 

Readings  of  selected  plays  and  short  stories  of 
Chekhov  in  English  translation. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Siegel 

Russ  267  Soviet  Literature 

Beginnings  and  development  of  Soviet  prose, 
drama  and  criticism  from  Gorky  to  the  present. 
No  reading  knowledge  of  Russian  required. 
Majors  required  to  do  research  in  Russian. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Siegel.  Ms.  Burgin 

Russ  268  Russian  Drama 

The  masterpieces  of  the  Russian  theatre  from  the 
beginnings  to  recent  years.  Plays  from  Fonvizln 
to  Gorky.  No  reading  knowledge  of  Russian 
required.  Majors  expected  to  do  a  part  of  the 
reading  In  the  original. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Kostlch 

Russ  301    Selected  Readings  in  Russian 
Literature 

Reading  of  selected  classics  of  1 9th  and  20th 

century  Russian  literature,  combined  with  written 

and  oral  work. 

Prerequisite:  Russian  201  or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Kostlch 

Russ  302  Selected  Readings  in  Russian 
Literature 

Reading  of  selected  classics  of  1 9th  and  20th 

century  Russian  literature,  combined  with  written 

and  oral  work. 

Prerequisite:  Russian  201  or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Kostlch 

Russ  303  Russian  Conversation  and 
Composition 

Intensive  practice  in  Russian  conversation  and 

composition. 

Prerequisite:  Russian  202. 

2-3  Lect  Hrs  2-3  Credits 

Staff 

Russ  304  Russian  Conversation  and 
Composition 

Continuation  of  Russian  303.  Intensive  practice 

In  Russian  conversation  and  composition. 

Prerequisite:  Russian  303. 

2-3  Lect  Hrs  2-3  Credits 

Staff 

Russ  305  Ttie  Sound  Patterns  of  Russian 

Detailed  analysis  of  the  sound  system,  articula- 
tion and  intonational  patterns  of  the  Russian  lan- 
guage. Emphasis  on  aural  comprehension  and 
oral  fluency. 

Prerequisite:  Russian  201  or  equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Newman 


Russ  306  Structure  of  ttie  Russian  Language 

The  structure  of  the  contemporary  Russian  lan- 
guage. Morphology,  accentology  and  syntax. 
Prerequisite:  Russian  201  or  equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Newman 

Russ  309  Third  Year  Russian  I 

Reading,  problems  grammar,  composition  and 

conversation. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Russian  or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Newman 

Russ  310  Third  Year  Russian  II 

A  continuation  of  Russian  309.  Reading,  prob- 
lems In  grammar,  composition  and  conversation. 
Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Russian  or  equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Newman 

Russ  311    Russian  Stylistics 

The  style  of  Russian  literary  works.  Practical 
application  of  principles  of  grammar  and  Inten- 
sive study  of  Idiomatic  expressions. 
Prerequisite:  Russian  201  or  equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Kostich 

Russ  31 2  Russian  Stylistics 

A  continuation  of  Russian  31 1 .  The  style  of  Rus- 
sian literary  works  Practical  application  of  prin- 
ciples of  grammar  and  intensive  study  of  idiom- 
atic expressions. 

Prerequisite:  Russian  201  or  equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Kostlch 

Russ  321    Specialized  Reading 

Texts  in  various  fields  read  Intensively  and 
extensively  primarily  tor  vocabulary  acquisition. 
Prerequisite:  Russian  201  or  equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Newman 

Russ  341    1 9th  Century  Russian  Poetry 

Readings  In  Lermontov,  Tjutchev  and  Nekrasov. 
Prerequisite:  Russian  201  (or  2  years  of  Rus- 
sian). 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr,  Kostlch 

Russ  344   Pushkin 

Readings  in  the  poetry  and  prose  of  Pushkin. 
Prerequisite:  Russian  201  (or  2  years  of  Rus- 
sian). 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Kostich 

Russ  359  20th  Century  Russian  Poetry 

Close  reading  and  analysis  of  the  Russian  texts 

of  poems  of  Mayakovsky,  Voznesensky  and 

Evtushenko. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 
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Russ403  Russian  Conversation  and 
Composition 

Intensive  practice  in  Russian  conversation  and 

composition. 

Prerequisite:  Russian  310. 

2-3LectHrs  2-3  Credits 

Staff 

Russ404   Russian  Conversation  and 
Composition 

Continuation  of  Russian  403.  Intensive  practice 

in  Russian  conversation  and  composition. 

Prerequisite:  Russian  403. 

2-3  Lect  Hrs  2-3  Credits 

Staff 

Russ478  Independent  Study  1 

Selected  research  topics  organized  in  consulta- 
tion with  individual  students  or  individual  guid- 
ance in  reading,  writing,  and  literary  criticism. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  chairperson. 
Weekly  Conferences,  Hrs  to  be  Arranged 

3  Credits 
Staff 

Russ479  Independent  Study  It 

Selected  research  topics  organized  in  consulta- 
tion with  individual  students  or  individual  guid- 
ance in  reading,  writing,  and  literary  criticism. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor  or  chair- 
person. 
Weekly  Conferences,  Hrs  to  be  Arranged 

3  Credits 
Staff 

Russ481    Special  Topics 

Study  of  special  topics,  varying  each  semester 

according  to  the  instructor. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Russ482  Special  Topics 

Study  of  special  topics,  varying  each  semester 

according  to  the  instructor. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Russ  586   Curriculum  and  Methods  Student 
Teaching  —  Russian 

Prerequisite:  6  Hours  Education  courses  and 
admission  to  the  Teacher  Certification  Program. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  20  Lab  Hrs  (Practice  Teaching) 

9  Credits 
Staff 


Sociology 

T.  Scott  Miyakawa,  Professor,  Chair- 
person; Professors  James  E.  Black- 
well,  Richard  Robbins,  Daisy  Taglia- 
cozzo,  Robert  Weiss,  Gordon  C. 
Zahn;  Associate  Professors  Harry 
Brill,  John  Dickinson,  Gerald  R.  Gar- 
rett, Calvin  J.  Larson;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessors Prince  Brown,  Jr.,  Susan 
Gore,  Glenn  Jacobs,  Herman  James, 
Gregory  Johnson,  Lawrence  Kamara, 
Janet  Kohen,  Richard  Kronish,  Sia- 
mak  Movahedi,  Stan  R.  Nikkei,  Ellen 
F.  Richards,  Sharon  Stichter,  Robert 
E.  Wood;  Part-time  lecturers  Louis 
Brin,  Barbara  Pearson,  Joanne  Pres- 
ton 


Requirements  for  Graduation 

The  department  requires  a  total  of  27 
semester  hours  of  Sociology  credit  for 
a  major  in  Sociology.  For  the  former 
College  I  students,  the  specific 
requirements  are  Sociology  1 01 
(Introductory  Sociology),  Sociology 
241  (Elements  of  Sociological 
Theory),  and  either  Sociology  351 
(Methods  of  Sociological  Research) 
or  Sociology  350  (Social  Statistics).  In 
addition,  majors  must  take  six  upper 
division  courses  in  Sociology  in  meet- 
ing the  total  of  at  least  27  credit  hours 
required  for  a  Sociology  major.  For- 
mer College  I  majors  are  encouraged, 
though  not  required  to  take  Anthro- 
pology 1 01  (Introductory  Anthropol- 
ogy) and  Psychology  101  (Introduc- 
tory Psychology). 

Former  College  II  majors  are  required 
to  take  a  minimum  of  nine  Sociology 
courses,  including  Sociology  1 01 
(Introductory  Sociology),  Sociology 
241  (Elements  of  Sociological 
Theory),  and  Sociology  351  (Methods 
of  Social  Research).  They  may  substi- 
tute other  Methods  courses,  including 
Sociology  451  (Field  Work  Methods), 
for  Sociology  351 .  Former  College  II 
majors  are  also  required  to  take  two 
courses  in  any  other  social  science 
and  are  encouraged  to  choose  related 
subjects  in  the  social  sciences.  Stu- 
dents may  submit  up  to  two  cognate 
courses  in  other  social  sciences  to  be 
counted  toward  the  major. 


At  the  invitation  of  the  Department, 
students  may  take  individual  directed 
study  with  emphasis  on  independent 
research.  Students  wishing  to  engage 
in  independent  study  should  submit  a 
proposal  for  Departmental  considera- 
tion. 


Sociology  and  Urban  Social  Service 

The  Sociology  and  Urban  Social  Ser- 
vice concentration  is  designed  for 
dedicated  students  who  wish,  begin- 
ning in  their  sophomore  year,  to  major 
in  Sociology  as  preparation  for  a 
youth-and-family  servicing  career  in 
an  urban  setting. 

Besides  courses  of  interest  to  them, 
students  in  this  program  take  spe- 
cially created  sections  of  the  sociol- 
ogy course  offerings  which  coordinate 
their  course  work  with  field  placement 
activity.  Such  students  are  expected 
to  intern  in  a  variety  of  social  service 
agencies  such  as  schools,  hospitals, 
child  guidance  centers,  housing  ser- 
vices, family  support,  and  other  com- 
munity agencies. 

Freshmen  interested  in  applying  for 
the  Urban  Social  Service  Concentra- 
tion should  consult  with  the  depart- 
mental SUSS  advisors. 


Field  Training 

Field  Training  is  provided  in  two  pro- 
grams of  the  department:  (1 )  The 
Sociology  and  Urban  Social  Service 
Program  (SUSS)  and  (2)  the  Program 
in  Corrections.  These  programs 
involve  practice  training  in  an  agency 
setting,  following  the  acquisition  of 
the  theoretical  knowledge. 
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Sociology  of  Corrections 

A  series  of  courses  in  the  Sociology  of 
Crime,  Delinquency,  and  Corrections 
open  to  bofti  majors  and  non-majors 
is  offered  by  tfie  Department  of 
Sociology  to  students  who  wish  to 
pursue  graduate  study  in  this  field,  as 
well  as  in  Criminal  Justice,  or  to  enter 
applied  or  research  work  in  Criminol- 
ogy and  Corrections  following  gradua- 
tion. This  curriculum  emphasizes  both 
theoretical  and  applied  approaches.  A 
practicum  course  in  corrections  is 
offered  at  the  upper  division  level, 
which  entails  supervised  study  and 
work  in  a  criminal  justice  agency  or 
research  organization.  In  addition, 
Sociology  courses  in  corrections  can 
be  supplemented  through  the  Law 
and  Justice  curriculum. 

Interested  students  should  contact  the 
Department  of  Sociology  for  further 
information  and  advising.  No  formal 
application  is  necessary,  however. 


Interdisciplinary  and  Foundation 
Programs 

The  department  actively  participates 
in  the  foundations  course  in  Law  and 
Justice.  The  Sociology  course  in 
Asian  institutions  is  central  to  an 
emerging  Asian  Studies  Concentra- 
tion. Similiarly,  other  departmental 
course  offerings  are  central  compo- 
nents in  other  interdisciplinary  pro- 
grams such  as  Black  Studies,  Ethnic 
Studies,  and  Urban  Studies. 

No  graduate  degree  is  currently 
offered  by  the  department  of  Sociol- 
ogy; however,  a  modest  graduate  pro- 
gram is  being  planned  and  is 
expected  to  be  implemented  within  a 
year.  (For  information,  write  to  the 
Chairperson,  Department  of  Sociol- 
ogy). 


1.  Sociology  as  the  declared  major. 

2.  At  least  a  3.0  all  college  G. P. A. 

3.  At  least  a  3.25  G. P.  A.  in  Sociology 
based  on  no  less  than  6  Sociology 
courses  (currently  8  courses 
beyond  introductory  Sociology  are 
required.). 

A.  At  least  5  of  these  courses 
must  be  graded  credit  hours. 

B.  Students  who  have  not  com- 
pleted 6  Sociology  courses  at  the 
time  of  application  (most  appli- 
cants may  fall  in  this  category)  can 
be  considered  if  the  balance  of 
course  credits  are  currently  in  pro- 
gress and  if  the  grade  outcome 
maintains  the  G. P. A.  require- 
ments. In  such  instances,  the  cur- 
riculum committee  can  issue  a  ten- 
tative approval. 

4.  Senior  standing,  as  defined  by  the 
UM/B  Registrar,  in  the  semester  in 
which  the  Honors  work  will  be 
undertaken.  (Second  semester 
juniors  can  submit  an  Honors 
application  providing  that  credits 
in  progress  are  sufficient  to  give 
them  senior  standing  in  the  follow- 
ing semester.  Normally,  however, 
most  students  will  apply  for  Hon- 
ors during  the  first  semester  of  the 
senior  year. 


Alpha  Kappa  Delta 

The  Department  of  Sociology  spon- 
sors a  chapter  of  Alpha  Kappa  Delta, 
the  National  Honor  Society  in  Sociol- 
ogy. Alpha  Kappa  Delta  is  the  first 
National  Honor  Society  established  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts/ 
Boston.  Membership  is  open  to  those 
students  who  have  completed  ten  or 
more  hours  in  Sociology  with  a  grade 
point  average  of  3.0  or  above.  Admis- 
sion to  Alpha  Kappa  Delta  usually 
occurs  during  the  Spring  term. 


Sociol  102   Further  Topics  in  Introductory 
Sociology 

A  continuation  of  introductory  sociology  for  sec- 
ond semester  freshman  in  the  SUSS  program, 
focusing  on  the  social  processes  of  deviance, 
change  and  conflict. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  1  01  and  participation  in 
SUSS  program. 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Sociol  1 60  Social  Problems  and  Social  Policy 

Course  concentrating  on  institutional  formation 
and  change  Specifically,  it  will  coverthe  defini- 
tion and  explanation  of  social  problems,  individ- 
ual, group  and  governmental  responses  to  them, 
implications  of  social  policy,  in  depth  case  stud- 
ies and  discussion  of  contemporary  social  prob- 
lems. 

Prerequisite:  Intro  Sociology. 
3LectHrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Blackwell,  Staff 

Sociol  200  Human  Service  Organizations 

Theory  and  practice  of  people-processing  and 
people-changing,  interpersonal  behavior  and 
group  development  through  observation  of  the 
group  itself  and  readings  from  psychology, 
anthropology  and  sociology. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  101, 
SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Ivir  Fliegel,  Ms,  Tagliacozzo 

Sociol  201    Youth  and  Society 

An  examination  of  theories  and  research  on 
youth  and  society  Present  day  patterns  of  youth- 
ful development  will  be  contrasted  to  other  types 
both  in  western  history  and  in  other  cultures.  The 
relationship  of  youth  to  major  institutions  (edu- 
cation, legal,  occupational)  w/ill  be  examined  in 
detail. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101. 
SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Mr  Johnson 

Sociol  211    The  Urban  Community 

The  development  of  the  city  as  a  complex  form  of 
the  human  community.  History  and  growth  of 
urbanism  in  industrial  societies  and  developing 
nations.  Urban  change  and  the  problem  of  plan- 
ning. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101, 
SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Mr,  Larson,  Mr  Nikkei,  Mr  Brill 


The  Honors  Program 

The  Honors  Program  is  open  to  all 
qualified  Sociology  majors.  Criteria 
for  Honors  in  Sociology  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


Sociology 

Sociol  101    Introduction  to  Sociology 

The  structure  of  society,  cultural  patterns,  and 

group  life.  The  individual  and  socialization. 

groups,  institutions,  social  systems,  social 

change, 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 


Sociol  220   A  Survey  of  Asian  Societies:  China 
and  Japan 

This  course  is  an  introductory  study  of  the  insti- 
tulions  and  structures  of  East  Asian  societies, 
especially  of  China  and  Japan,  It  will  concentrate 
on  selected  traditional  institutions  such  as  the 
family,  community,  and  social  aspects  of  the 
economy  and  their  relations  to  modernization 
and  industrialization.  Comparisons  will  be  made 
between  these  East  Asian  societies  and  the 
United  States, 

Prerequiste:  Intro  Sociology. 
SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Mr,  Miyakawa 
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Sociol  221    Asian  Minorities  in  America 

An  Introduction  to  ttie  Asian  Americans  and  tlieir 
major  contributions  to  the  United  States;  ana- 
lyses of  ttieir  experience,  including  aspects  sig- 
nificant to  a  better  understanding  of  American 
group  relations  generally,  sucti  as  tfiose  between 
blacks  and  Caucasians  and  among  white  ethnics. 
Prerequisite:  Intro  Sociology. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

fvlr  Miyakawa 

Sociol  226  Politics  and  Sociology  of  Ecology 

Political  processes  as  general  phenomena 
occurring  In  all  social  and  political  institutions, 
considered  through  Ideas  derived  from  the  study 
of  political  behavior,  organization  theory  and  pol- 
itical anthropology  and  evaluted  in  terms  of  nor- 
mative political  philosophy. 
Prerequisite:  Intro  Sociology. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Sociol  231    Social  Stratification 

Social  classes  in  traditional  and  industrial  socle- 
ties,  classes,  castes,  and  mobility.  Theories  of 
class  relationships  and  conflicts. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  101- 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

f^r.  Wood 

Sociol  241    Elements  of  Sociological  Theory 

Reading  and  discussion  of  basic  sociological 
works  in  theory.  Relevance  of  earlier  and  con- 
temporary sociological  interests  and  research. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  1 01  and  junior  standing 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Sociol  242   Family 

A  comparative  and  historical  analysis  of  family 
systems.  Emphasis  on  the  development  and 
future  prospects  of  the  nuclear  family  In  middle- 
class  industrial  society- 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  101. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Sociol  261    Social  Deviance  and  Control 

The  social  conditions  of  Individual  and  group 

behavior  disorders,  deviant  subcultures  and 

social  control. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101, 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr,  Garrett.  Mr  Kronish 

Sociol  271    Theoryof  Social  Change 

Alternative  theories  of  social  change,  at  the 

societal  and  community  levels.  Classical  theories 

of  change,  including  Durkheim.  Weber,  and 

Marx,  and  contemporary  theories.  Selected 

applications. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Wood,  Ms.  Stitcher 


Sociol  272  Collective  Behavior 

The  nature  and  form  of  religious,  ethnic,  racial 

and  other  types  of  groupings,  mass  society  and 

masses  In  society,  formation  and  structure  of 

crowds. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  1 01 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Sociol  277   Social  Interaction  in  Groups 

The  dynamics  of  face-to-face  social  interaction  in 
the  context  of  groups.  Investigation  of  the  appli- 
cation of  small  group  research  and  theory  to  the 
functioning  of  natural  groups.  Attention  to  the 
formative  and  affective  subsystems,  role  differ- 
entiation and  decision  processes,  informal 
organization. 

Prerequisite:  Introductory  Sociology, 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Sociol  281    Society  and  the  Individual 

Basic  survey  of  the  social  environment  of  individ- 
uals. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101, 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms  Kohen.  Mr  Weiss 

Sociol  300  Communications  and  Opinion 

Sociological  and  political  perspectives  on  mass 

communications 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr  Johnson 

Sociol  321    Racial  and  Ethnic  Relations 

Conflicts  and  accommodations  among  differing 

racial  and  ethnic  groups.  Nature  and  character  of 

prejudices  and  discrimination.  Minority-majority 

relations  in  selected  societies. 

Prerequiste:  Sociology  101, 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr,  Blackwell.  Mr,  Robbins 

Sociol  322  The  Black  Family 

A  socio-hlstoncal  analysis  of  the  experiences  of 
the  black  family  in  the  United  States  from  slavery 
to  present  Emphasis  will  be  on  the  mode  of 
adjustment  and  adaptation  to  the  forces  of 
domestic  colonialism  including  slavery,  racism, 
and  economic  discrimination.  It  will  also  focus  on 
stratification  in  the  black  communty  as  well  as 
issues  in  socialization  and  personality  develop- 
ment. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Sociol  330   Sociology  of  the  Future 

Futurism  —  the  study  of  our  rapidly  changing 
technological  and  social  environment  and  exami- 
nation of  the  theories  and  techniques  by  which 
the  future  can  be  forecasted,  predicted,  antici- 
pated or  planned. 

Prerequisite  Sociology  101  and  2  upper-level 
sociology  courses, 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 


Sociol  333  Sociology  of  Religion 

Belief  systems  and  social  structures  of  religious 
groups.  Impact  of  religious  systems  on  familial, 
economic,  political  and  other  institutions. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  101. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Miyakawa.  Mr.  Zahn 

Sociol  335  Political  Sociology 

An  Interdisciplinary  study  with  stress  on  the 
nature  of  power  and  its  distribution  in  society- 
Alternative  approaches  to  changing  and  trans- 
forming power  structures. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  1 01  and  Politics  1 22, 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr,  Brown.  Ms  Stitcher 

Sociol  337  The  Sociology  and  Pyschology  of 
Complex  Organization 

Types  of  organizational  structures  both  histori- 
cally and  in  Industnal  societies.  Profit  making 
and  non-profit  making  organizations  such  as 
schools,  business  and  public  bureaucracies,  cor- 
porations, churches,  hospitals.  prisons- 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  101, 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms,  Tagllacozzo 

Sociol  338   Sociology  of  Education 

The  educational  systems  of  various  types  of 
western  and  nonwestern  societies  and  the 
changes  in  western  systems  in  modern  history, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  U.S.  The  struc- 
tural feature  of  types  of  American  schools  and 
colleges  and  the  relevance  of  these  features  to 
the  economy  and  the  ideology- 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  101 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms,  Tagllacozzo 

Sociol  342   Aging  and  Society 

An  examination  of  theories  and  research  on 
aging  and  society  Course  is  organized  in  two 
sections.  The  first  section  explores  the  general 
relationship  of  the  aging  process  and  the  aged  to 
the  social,  economic  and  political  systems  in  a 
youth-oriented  and  work-oriented  society.  The 
second  section  draws  upon  cross-national  and 
cross-cultural  material 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  101. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr,  Kamara 

Sociol  350   Elements  of  Social  Statistics 

Fundamentals  of  social  statistics,  special  empha- 
sis on  probability,  tests  of  significance,  and  mea- 
sures of  association. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101  and  6  hours  of 
upper  division  sociology,  junior-senior  standing 
or  permission  of  Instructor 

3  Lect  Hrs.  1  Lab  Hr  4  Credits 

Mr.  Movahedi.  Mr.  James 
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Sociol  351    Methods  of  Sociological  Research 

Design  of  Sociological  research  and  methods  of 
inquiry.  Organization  and  analysis  of  data.  Devel- 
opment of  research  projects. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  1 01  and  junior  standing. 
SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  I^ovahedi  and  Staff 

Sociol  355  Comparative  Social  Structures 

The  comparative  study  of  large-scale  social  sys- 
tems with  emphasis  on  national  societies.  The 
theory  and  methodology  of  comparison  and  com- 
parisons of  major  features  and  social  systems. 
Construction  of  typologies. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  1 01  and  junior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Stichter  and  Staff 

Sociol  361    Criminology 

A  general  survey  and  analysis  of  adult  crime. 
Attention  to  historical  development  of  criminolog- 
ical thought,  societal  reaction  to  crime  and 
behavioral  systems.  Emphasis  on  theories  of 
criminality  and  issues  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice by  police  and  courts. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  101  and  junior-senior 
standing. 

3UectHrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Garrett 

Sociol  373  Population  and  Ecology 

The  population  explosion,  birth,  death,  and  ill- 
ness. Immigration  and  emigration.  How  the 
human  and  physical  environment  interact.  Ques- 
tionnaire construction,  interviewing,  and  data 
analysis. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  1 01 . 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Dici^inson 

Sociol  375  Survey  Research  Methods 

The  design  of  the  course  is  learning  by  doing. 

Each  student  will  participate  in  the  development, 

conceptualization,  sampling,  of  an  aspect  of  a 

central  theme  of  the  course,  such  as  changing 

parental  roles.  Within  this  broad  area  students 

will  develop  their  own  area  of  inquiry.  There  will 

be  a  mid-term  examination  and  a  final  project 

paper. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  1 01 . 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Sociol  377   Laboratory  in  Group  Processes  and 
Interpersonal  Communication 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  students 
with  a  learning  experience  in  small  group  devel- 
opment through  participation  and  analysis  of  out- 
going group  processes  and  interpersonal  inter- 
actions within  a  laboratory  setting.  This  learning 
will  be  partially  experimental  and  partly  through 
lectures,  discussions,  readings,  and  papers.  The 
aim  is  not  only  intellectual  knowledge.  Develop- 
ing skills  in  decision  making,  problem  analysis, 
problem  solving  and  leadership  will  also  be 
stressed. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 


Sociol  382   Social  Psychology  of  Sex  Roles: 
Men  and  Women  in  Society 

An  analysis  of  male  and  female  roles  in  society 
with  consideration  of  biological  and  psychologi- 
cal factors.  Attention  to  socialization  processes 
which  reflect  society's  functional  definition  of 
acceptable  and  deviant  sex  roles. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  1  01 . 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Kohen,  Ms.  Gore 

Sociol  384  Medical  Sociology 

Focuses  on  the  contribution  of  the  social 
sciences  to  the  field  of  medical  care.  This  is  done 
along  two  dimensions —  1 .  Illness  and  treatment 
are  defined  from  a  socio-cultural,  biological  per- 
spective. 2.  Sociological  theories  and  studies  are 
then  brought  to  bear  on  the  problems  of  defini- 
tions of  illness.  Illness  behavior,  the  use  of  medi- 
cal services,  the  organization  of  medical  services 
and  the  future  frontiers  of  social  science  in 
medicine. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  1 01  and  one  additional 
sociology  course. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  James 

Sociol  385  Hospitals 

Approaches  to  the  study  of  complex  organiza- 
tions are  examined  through  a  focus  on  the  gen- 
eral hospital.  The  analysis  will  include:  trends  in 
external  and  internal  patterns  of  social  control, 
distinguishing  organizational  features  of  the  hos- 
pital; the  role  of  professionals  and  managers  in 
the  context  of  work  technology  and  work  organi- 
zation; interactions  between  professionals  and 
clients  and  the  management  of  patient  care 
under  varying  conditions. 

Prerequisite:  Intro  Sociology  and  Medical  Sociol- 
ogy or  Human  Service  Organizations  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms  Tagliacozzo 

Sociol  411    Community  Organization 

Major  principles  and  concepts  of  community 
organizations  will  be  explored.  Particular  empha- 
sis will  be  placed  on  considering  the  potentiali- 
ties and  limits  of  various  types  of  community 
organizations  to  achieve  social  change  in  urban 
neighborhoods. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101  — Junior  or  Senior 
standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 


Sociol  421    Minorities  and  Housing 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  explore  the 
relation  of  urban  housing  and  the  location  of 
minorities  within  the  structure  of  American 
society.  Specifically,  it  will  focus  upon  the  pro- 
cesses involved  in  matching  people  and  housing, 
the  techniques  and  processes  involved  in  limiting 
housing  opportunities  for  some  people,  minority 
status  and  housing  opportunity,  the  effects  of  dif- 
ferential housing  opportunities,  and  proposed 
resolutions  and  corrective  measures  for  rear- 
ranging the  distribution  of  housing. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  101,211  and  Jun- 
ior/Senior standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Nikkei 

Sociol  427  Minority  Role  Behavior 

A  sociological  analysis  of  the  various  responses, 
self-definitions  and  behavior  patterns  developed 
by  minority  groups  to  their  status  as  minorities, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  United  States. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  1 01  and  Junior  or  Senior 
standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Blackwell 

Sociol  440  Sociology  of  Knowledge  and 
Ignorance 

Epistemological  sociology  —  social  determi- 
nants of  the  gap  between  reality  and  our  know- 
ledge of  it. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  1 01  and  Junior  or  Senior 
standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Dickinson 

Sociol  441    Contemporary  Sociological  Theory 

A  concentrated  examination  of  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  study  of  human  interaction  and  the 
problems  of  social  order  and  social  change. 
Issues  involving  the  goals  of  sociology,  the  ethics 
of  social  research,  and  behavior  control  will  be  a 
major  focus. 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Sociology  24 1  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr,  Larson 

Sociol  450  Evaluation  Research 

The  application  of  research  methods  to  the  eval- 
uation of  social  programs.  The  course  assumes 
knowledge  of  basic  research  methods  and  will 
use  examples  from  the  fields  of  corrections, 
health  systems,  and  urban  affairs. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  101,  350,  351  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Sociol  451    Field  Work  Methods 

Intensive  training  m  observational  methods, 
readings  of  theoretical  issues  involved,  concen- 
trated community  oriented  field  work  under  close 
supervision 

Prerequisite:  Intro  Sociology  and  Junior/Senior 
standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 
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Soclol  452   Nonexperimental  Methods  in 
Sociology 

Design  and  analysis  of  nonexperimental 
research.  Includes  construction  of  indices  and 
scales,  methods  of  control  in  survey  research, 
multivariate  analysis  of  qualitative  and  quantita- 
tive data,  analysis  of  causal  models  and  com- 
puter application  to  sociological  data- 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing,  Sociology  350 
and  351  or  permission  of  instructor. 
3LectHrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Movahedi 

Soclol  462  Juvenile  Delinquency 

The  nature  and  extent  of  delinquency,  explaining 
theories,  delinquent  subculture,  and  programs 
for  control  and  prevention 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  and  Sociology  101. 
3LectHrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Blackwell.  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Garrett 

Socio!  463  Corrections 

Prisons,  jails,  parole,  and  probation.  Attention  to 

inmate  social  structure,  philosophy  underlying 

correctional  system  and  modern  treatment 

approaches. 

Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  and  Sociology  462. 

3LectHrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Garrett 

Socio!  464  Practicum  in  Correction 

Supervised  field  placement  m  a  correctional  set- 
ting, seminar  on  problems  relating  to  students 
field  experience  and  on  special  Issues  in  correc- 
tion including  prison  reform  and  legislation. 
Legal  handling  of  adult  and  juvenile  offenders, 
prison  administration  and  organization. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  1 01 .  463  and  permission 
of  instructor. 

3LectHrs  6  Credits 

iMr.  Brown.  Mr.  Garrett 

Socio!  465   Police  in  Society 

An  examination  of  police  as  a  system  of  social 
control,  survey  of  major  studies  of  police  by 
sociologists  and  government  commissions. 
Emphasis  placed  on  police  organization,  pat- 
terns and  consequences  of  police  training,  his- 
torical and  cross-cultural  perspectives  of  police 
systems  and  studies  of  police  discretion  and  pol- 
ice-citizen interaction. 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Sociology  101 
and  9  credits  hours  in  Sociology. 
SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Mr  Brown,  Mr  Garrett 

Socio!  466  Research  Studies  in  the  Sociology 
of  Alcoholism 

An  in  depth  analysis  of  sociological  factors 
related  to  drinking  behavior,  alcoholism,  and 
treatment  and  prevention  programs  Special 
emphasis  placed  on  theory,  research  studies  and 
methodological  problems  in  studying  alcoholic 
populations.  Attention  also  given  to  special  top- 
ics alcohol  and  crime,  traffic  safety,  family 
courses,  industry  and  skid  row. 
Pri  requisite:  Sociology  101.  Senior  standing. 
'Hid  permission  of  instructor. 

|3LectHrs  3  Credits 

VIr  Garrett 


Socio!  467   Sociology  of  Law 

A  general  analysis  of  the  social  origins  and  con- 
sequences of  law  and  legal  process,  special 
emphasis  on  law  as  a  method  of  conflict  resolu- 
tion, as  a  social  control  structure,  and  on  law  and 
social  change.  Attention  also  given  to  law  in 
other  societies,  including  nonliterate  societies,  to 
the  evolution  and  development  of  legal  struc- 
tures, and  to  patterns  of  due  process  and  crimi- 
nal law. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  1 01  and  6  Sem  credits  in 
Sociology.  Junior/Senior  standing. 
3LectHrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Johnson 

Socio!  468   Social  Psychiatry 

Sociological  analysis  of  psychiatric  theories  and 
practices,  examination  of  the  effect  of  social 
structure  on  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  men- 
tal disorders. 

Prerequisite:  3  courses  in  Sociology  or  Psychol- 
ogy. Intro  Sociology.  Junior/Senior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Movahedi 

Socio!  471    Modernization 

Social  and  economic  aspects  of  development 
and  modernization  in  various  societies. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  101  and  Anthropology 
101  -Junior/Senior  standing. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Wood 

Socio!  472  Conflict  in  Society 

An  exploration  into  the  nature,  sources,  types 
and  effects  of  conflict  control  and  resolution, 
basically  theoretical  in  approach  with  emphasis 
upon  conflict  as  a  social  process. 
Prerequisite:  Intro  Sociology  and  Junior/Senior 
standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Socio!  473   Sociology  of  Social  IVIovements 

Analysis  of  general  characteristics  of  social 
movements  as  a  vehicle  of  social  change  -  with 
focus  on  selected  historical  social  movements- 
Prerequisite:  Intro  Sociology  and  Junior/Senior 
standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Zahn,  Staff 

Socio!  474  Ideology  and  Social  Control  in 

Southern  Africa  and  Latin  America 

From  a  comparative  perspective,  the  exercise 

and  structure  of  power  in  selected  nations, 

states  of  Latin  America  and  Southern  Africa 

Prerequisite:  Intro  Sociology  and  Junior/Senior 

standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 


Socio!  475  Socializaton 

Theories  and  research  on  socialization  from  a 

sociological-social  psychological  perspective. 

Emphasis  on  socialization  during  childhood  and 

continuities  and  discontinuities  between  child 

and  adult  socialization. 

Prerequisite:  Intro  Sociology,  Socio!  281 ,  and 

Junior/Senior  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Kohen 

Socio!  476  Medical  Care  Systems 

This  course  will  pursue  a  comparative  examina- 
tion and  analysis  of  medical  care  systems.  A 
general  system  framework  will  be  used.  The 
strategy  for  analysis  will  be  to  analyze  various 
systems  in  terms  of  the  properties  of  the  systems 
and  the  interrelations  and  the  interdependencies 
of  the  properties.  There  will  be  attempts  to  con- 
nect the  structures  and  the  operations  of  the  sys- 
tems to  the  larger  societal  structures.  The  focus 
will  be  on  medical  care  in  modern,  industrialized 
societies. 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing,  three  courses  in 
Sociology  of  which  two  must  be  Sociology  1 01 
and  Sociology  384. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Socio!  478  Directed  Study  in  Sociology 

Students  invited  by  the  department  to  conduct 

independent  research  during  the  senior  year. 

Periodic  consultation  and  guidance  provided  by 

the  staff. 

Prerequisite:  Intro  Sociology,  senior  standing 

and  permission  of  department. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-4  Credits 

Staff 

Socio!  479  Directed  Study  in  Sociology 

Students  invited  by  the  department  to  conduct 

independent  research  during  the  senior  year. 

Periodic  consultation  and  guidance  provided  by 

the  staff. 

Prerequisite:  Intro  Sociology,  senior  standing 

and  permission  of  department. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-4  Credits 

Staff 

Socio!  480  Special  Topics 

Intensive  study  of  special  topics  varying  each 
year  according  to  instructor- 
Prerequisite  Sociology  101. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Socio!  481    Special  Topics 

Intensive  study  of  special  topics  varying  each 

year  according  to  instructor. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 
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Sociol  484  Sociology  of  Health  and  Healers 

Social  issues  in  concepts  of  health  care  are 
explored  and  sociological  research  on  healers  is 
surveyed.  Topics  include  socialization,  profes- 
sionalism, and  organization  of  a  variety  of  heal- 
ers. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  101.  Sociology  384, 
Junior/Senior  standing. 

3  Lect  Mrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Sociol  485  Seminar  on  Single  Parent  Families 

A  seminar  dealing  with  the  single  parent  family 
experience  from  the  point  of  view  of  both  social 
scientists  and  of  people  living  in  single  parent 
families- 
Prerequisite:  Intro  Sociology  and  Junior/Senior 
standing. 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Weiss 


James  J.  Ryan,  Chairperson;  Com- 
monwealth Professor  Dorothy  Mar- 
shall; Professors  Ricardo  Navas-Ruiz, 
Maria  C.  Zardoya;  Associate  Profes- 
sors Maria-Luisa  Osorio,  Nellie  San- 
chez-Arce,  Adorna  Walia;  Assistant 
Professor  Clara  Estow;  Instructors 
Efrain  Barradas,  Hilton  Hall,  Maria- 
Luisa  Roberts;  Lecturers  David 
Adams,  Elizabeth  Garrels,  Loretta 
Porto-Slover 


As  a  result  of  the  merger  of  the  two 
Spanish  departments  into  one  Span- 
ish department  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  the  requirements  for 
Spanish  majors,  beginning  with  the 
class  of  1 980,  are  being  reconsidered 
and  rewritten.  Copies  of  the  new 
requirements  may  be  obtained  from 
the  department  chairperson.  Students 
graduating  prior  to  1 980  will  follow 
the  requirements  listed  in  Plan  I  or 
Plan  II  as  outlined  below. 


Requirements  for  Graduation 

In  recognition  of  the  different  educa- 
tional and  vocational  goals  of  stu- 
dents, two  major  programs  are  availa- 
ble: the  Literature  Major  and  the 
Language  Major. 

Literature  Majors  are  required  to  take 
Survey  of  Spanish  Literature,  Survey 
of  Spanish-American  Literature,  Don 
Quijote,  and  five  additional  semester 
courses  in  literature  at  the  300  level 
or  higher. 

Language  Majors  are  required  to  take 
Language  Arts,  Survey  of  Spanish  Lit- 
erature, Survey  of  Spanish-American 
Literature,  and  five  additional  semes- 
ter courses  at  the  300  level  or  higher. 

Honors  Thesis:  With  Departmental 
approval,  and  in  conjunction  with  their 
Senior  Seminar,  Spanish  Majors  may 
receive  three  credits  towards  their 
total  of  30  major  credits  for  accepta- 
ble work  on  an  Honors  Thesis  written 
under  the  direction  of  an  advisor  from 
the  Spanish  Department. 


Spanish  Minor 

Spanish  Minors  are  required  to  take  a 
minimum  of  six  semester  courses 
above  the  intermediate  level  including 
at  least  two  semester  courses  in  lan- 
guage and  two  in  literature  on  the  300 
level  or  higher. 

Methods  and  Practice  Teaching  of 
Spanish  in  Secondary  Schools  (or  bil- 
ingual programs)  may  count  for  only 
three  credits  toward  the  Spanish 
Major. 

Spanish 

Spaniel    Elementary  Spanish 

For  students  with  no  creditable  training  in  Span- 
ish. An  intensive  study  of  the  four  language  skills 
based  on  an  audio-lingual  approach. 
4  Lect  Hrs,  1  Lab  Hr  4  Credits 

staff 

Span  102   Elementary  Spanish 

A  continuation  of  Spanish  1 01 .  An  intensive 
study  of  the  four  language  skills  based  on  an 
audio-lingual  approach. 
4  Lect  Hrs,  1  Lab  Hr  4  Credits 

Staff 

Span  115  Intensive  Elementary  Spanish 

An  intensive  study  of  the  four  language  skills  for 

those  who  wish  to  do  a  full  year  of  elementary 

Spanish  in  one  semester.  May  be  taken  for  credit 

by  students  who  have  studied  two  years  in  high 

school  and  wish  to  start  over. 

8  Lect  Hrs.  2  Lab  Hrs  8  Credits 

Staff 

Span  201    Intermediate  Spanish 

An  oral  review  and  further  study  of  the  language 
skills  with  readings  in  Spanish  and  Spanish- 
American  literature  and  culture.  A  student  may 
not  receive  credit  for  both  201  and  203. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  1  02  or  equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  1  Lab  Hr  4  Credits 

Staff 

Span  202   Intermediate  Spanish 

A  continuation  of  Spanish  201    An  oral  review 
and  further  study  of  the  language  skills  with 
readings  in  Spanish  and  Spanish-American  liter- 
ature and  culture.  A  student  may  not  receive 
credit  for  both  Spanish  202  and  204. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  201  or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  1  Lab  Hr  4  Credits 
Staff 

Span  203  Audlo-Llngual  Intermediate  Spanish 

Further  development  of  language  skills  using  an 
audio-lingual  approach.  A  student  may  not 
receive  credit  for  both  201  and  203, 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  1 02  or  1 1  5  or  equivalent. 

4  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 
Staff 
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Span  204  Audio-Lingual  Intermediate  Spanish 

A  continuation  of  Spanisti  203.  Further  develop- 
ment of  ttie  language  skills  using  an  audio-lin- 
gual approach.  A  student  may  not  receive  credit 
for  both  202  and  204. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  203  or  equivalent 
4  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Span  211    Spanish  Composition 

Open  only  to  Spanish-speaking  students.  Tech- 
niques in  writing,  problems  of  written  Spanish, 
style  and  correctness.  Exercises  in  different 
kinds  of  composition. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Span  215  Intensive  Intermediate  Spanish 

A  contmuation  of  Spanish  1  1  5  for  those  who 
wish  to  do  a  full  year  of  intermediate  Spanish  in 
one  semester  Students  who  have  passed  Span- 
ish 1 1 5  will  have  priority,  but  the  course  may  be 
taken  by  anyone  eligible  for  Spanish  21  5  if  there 
is  room. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  1 02.  1 1 5  or  equivalent. 
8  Lect  Hrs  8  Credits 

Staff 

Span  231    Introduction  to  Spanish  Culture 

Selected  readings  in  the  culture  of  Spain  —  his- 
tory, geography,  art,  folklore.  Discussions  and 
papers  based  on  the  readings 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Span  232   Introduction  to  Spanish-American 
Culture 

Selected  readings  in  the  culture  of  Spanish 
America  —  history,  geography,  art,  folklore  Dis- 
cussions and  papers  based  on  the  readings. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Span  263   Hispanic  Masterpieces  in 
Translation 

Major  literary  works  of  Spain  and  Spanish  Amer- 
ica. No  knowledge  of  Spanish  required.  No 
Spanish  major  credit. 
This  course  meets  the  2nd  year  university 
requirement.  Fulfills  a  requirement  for  Latin- 
American  concentration 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

iSpan264  Hispanic  Masterpieces  in 
Translation 

lA  continuation  of  Spanish  263.  (vlajor  literary 
iworks  of  Spain  and  Spanish  America.  No  know- 
ledge of  Spanish  required.  Fulfills  a  requirement 
:for  Latin-American  concentration 
13  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 


Span  300  Spanish  Pronounciation  and 
Intonation 

Designed  to  provide  training  in  the  pronouncia- 
tion, enunciation,  and  intonation  of  Spanish. 
Intensive  practice  in  the  classroom  and  the  lan- 
guage laboratory  based  on  selected  literary 
texts. 

1  LectHr.  1  Lab  Hr  1  Credit 

Staff 

Span  303   Advanced  Spanish  Composition  and 
Conversation 

Intensive  work  in  written  and  oral  Spanish. 

Weekly  themes  and  frequent  oral  reports. 

Prerequisite:  Spanish  303  or  equivalent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Span  304  Advanced  Spanish  Composition  and 
Conversation 

Intensive  work  in  written  and  oral  Spanish. 
Weekly  themes  and  frequent  oral  reports- 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  303  or  equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Span  307   Language  Arts 

Introduction  to  applied  linguistics  and  detailed 
study  of  Spanish  phonology,  morphology  and 
syntax.  Special  attention  to  the  mechanisms  of 
interference  in  English-speaking  learners  of 
Spanish. 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish  or  equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Span  308   Literary  Arts 

Introduction  to  literary  studies,  textual  analysis  of 
representative  selections  from  major  literary 
movements  and  periods,  using  the  terminology  of 
literary  criticism  and  the  perspectives  of  literary 
history  Practice  in  literary  analysis 
Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish  or  equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Span  309   Problems  of  Syntax  in  Reading  and 
Writing 

An  in-depth  study  of  particular  problems  of 
Spanish  syntax  which  are  not  presented  fully  in 
elementary  or  review  grammars  Particular  atten- 
tion will  be  directed  to  word  order,  relative 
clauses,  prepositional  phrases,  the  reflexive  as  a 
substitute  for  the  passive  and  object  pronouns: 
that  is.  problems  which  frequently  cause  misun- 
derstanding in  reading  and  difficulties  in  self- 
expression. 

3  Led  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Span  313   Advanced  Spanish  Grammar 

An  intensive  study  of  Spanish  grammar  Empha- 
sis on  written  exercises,  themes,  and  papers. 
Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Spanish  or  equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 


Span  321    Spanish  Civilization 

Studies  in  Spanish  history,  thought  and  the  arts 

as  a  background  for  literature. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Span  331    Survey  of  Spanish  Literature 

Literary  evolution  of  Spain  from  the  Middle  Ages 
to  the  Golden  Age.  Introduction  to  main  genres 
and  works.  Written  and  oral  reports  required. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Span  332  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature 

Literary  evolution  of  Spain  from  the  Middle  Ages 
to  the  Golden  Age.  Introduction  to  main  genres 
and  works.  Written  and  oral  reports  required. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Span  338   Survey  of  Spanish-American 
Literature 

Literature  of  Spanish-America  from  the  colonial 
period  to  the  1  9th  century.  A  study  of  the  main 
works  against  the  background  of  historical 
events,  social  pressures  and  European  literary 
movements.  Fulfills  a  requirement  for  Latin- 
American  concentration. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Span  339  Survey  of  Spanish-American 
Literature 

Literature  of  Spanish  America  from  the  1 9th  cen- 
tury to  the  present  A  study  of  the  mam  works 
against  the  background  of  historical  events, 
social  pressures  and  European  literary  move- 
ments. Fulfills  a  requirement  for  Latin-American 
concentration. 

3  Lect  3  Credits 

Staff 

Span  341    The  Short  Story  in  Spanish 
Literature 

Historical  development  of  the  short  story  in 

Spanish  literature  from  its  origins  to  the  present. 

Emphasis  on  1 9th  and  20th  century  writers. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Span  342  Latin  American  Short  Story 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  the  short  story  in 

Latin  American  literature  with  special  attention  to 

the  most  representative  20th  century  short  story 

writers. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Span  343   Latin  American  Theatre 

A  panoramic  view  of  Latin  American  theatre  from 
its  origins  in  the  colonial  period  to  the  present. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 
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Span  350  Medieval  Culture 

An  introduction  to  ttie  Spanish  Medieval  culture 
from  the  Germanic  invasions  to  ttie  Renaissance. 
A  study  of  Ctiristian,  (Moorish  and  Jewish  interre- 
lationships through  the  literary  texts,  everyday 
life  and  artistic  expressions.  The  importance  of 
the  medieval  legacy  to  Spain  and  Spanish  Amer- 
ica. Introduction  in  Spanish,  reading  l<nowledge 
of  Spanish  required. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
3LectHrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Span  351    Spanish  Literature  Before  1 500 

Readings  from  El  Cid  through  the  Celestina, 
including  such  works  as  Libro  De  Buen  Amor,  El 
Conde  Lucanor,  Romances,  and  the  poetry  of 
Jorge  Manrique  and  others. 
SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Span  356  Modern  Spanish-American 
Literature  in  Translation 

Works  of  some  of  the  outstanding  Spanish-Amer- 
ican writers  of  the  1  9th  and  of  the  20th  century. 
No  knowledge  of  Spanish  required.  Fulfills  a 
requirement  for  Latin-American  concentration. 
SLectHrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Span  371    Poetryof  the  Golden  Age 

Selections  from  Garcilaso,  Herrera.  Fray  Luis  de 

Leon,  San  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  Lope  de  Vega,  Gon- 

gora.  Quevedo. 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Span  373  Golden  Age  Novel 

Selections  from  various  forms  of  Spanish  novel 

such  as  picaresque,  pastoral  and  moorish. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Span  375  Golden  Age  Theatre 

Outstanding  dramatists  of  the  1 6th  and  1  7th 

centuries.  Lope  de  Vega,  Mira  de  Amuesca, 

Tirso  de  Molina.  Ruize  de  Alarcon,  Calderon  de 

la  Barca. 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Span  381    Early  Non-Fictional  Prose  of  Spain 

Important  works  of  the  moralists,  mystics  and 
satirists  of  1 6th  and  1  7th  century  Spam. 
SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Span  383  Women  in  Spanish  Literature 

The  changing  image  of  women  throughout  the 

centuries. 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Staff 


Span  393  Spanish  American  Colonial 
Literature 

A  survey  of  the  literature  of  the  Spanish  colonies. 
Focusing  on  its  outstanding  figures  —  Inca  Gar- 
cilaso. Juana  Ines  de  la  Cruz  —  as  well  as  the 
literature  of  the  independence  movement.  Fulfills 
a  requirement  for  Latin-American  concentration. 
SLectHrs  S  Credits 

Staff 

Span  395  Spanish  Romanticism 

A  study  of  Spanish  literature  from  1  81 4  to  1  850. 

Concentration  on  Larra,  Expronceda,  Zorilla, 

Rivasand  Bequer. 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Span  397   Spanish  Realism 

A  study  of  Spanish  literature  from  1 850  to  1 898. 

Special  attention  to  Perez  Galdos,  Valera  and 

Clarin. 

SLectHrs  S  Credits 

Staff 

Span  403  Don  Quijote 

A  critical  analysis  of  Spain's  greatest  master- 
piece. 

S  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Span  407  The  Generation  of  1898 

First  semester-Ganivet.  Unamuno.  Valle-lnclan, 

Baroja 

SLectHrs  S  Credits 

Staff 

Span  408  The  Generation  of  1898 

Second  semester  -  Azorin,  Machado,  MIro,  Perez 

de  Ayala,  Ortega. 

3  Lect  Hrs  S  Credits 

Staff 

Span  410  Galdos 

Selected  works  of  a  major  modern  novelist. 
SLectHrs  S  Credits 

Staff 

Span  41 2   19th  Century  Spanish  American 
Literature 

A  study  of  the  romantic  and  realistic  literature  in 

Spanish  America  with  emphasis  on  the  Gaucho 

literature.  Fulfills  a  requirement  for  Latin-Amen- 

can  concentration. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Span  431    20th  Century  Spanish  Fiction 

Selected  readings  from  the  major  novelists  and 

short  story  writers  of  the  20th  century  after  the 

generation  of  98. 

SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Span  433   20th  Century  Spanish  Poetry 

Selected  readings  from  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez. 

the  poets  of  the  generation  of  1 927,  and  the  post 

war  generation. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 


Span  436  20th  Century  Spanish  Theatre 

Selected  readings  of  the  major  dramatists  of  the 
20th  century  after  the  generation  of  98. 
SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Span  439  Twentieth  Century  Spanish  Essay 

Spanish  philosophic,  historic  and  literary  essay 
after  the  generation  of  98.  A  study  of  such  writ- 
ers as  Ortega  y  Gasset.  Menendez  Pidal  Mara- 
non.  Castro. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Span  450  Modernism 

The  Spanish  American  modernist  movement  with 
attention  to  poetry  and  prose,  Marti,  Dario, 
Lugones,  Larreta.  Fulfills  a  requirement  for  Latin- 
American  concentration. 

3  Lect  Hrs  S  Credits 

Staff 

Span  451    Ruben  Dario 

A  study  of  a  major  Spanish-American  poet  and 
his  influence  in  the  Hispanic  world.  Fulfills  a 
requirement  for  Latin-American  concentration. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Span  453  Modern  Spanish-American  Novel 

Development  of  the  modern  Spanish-American 
novel  during  the  post-modernism  period  with 
special  attention  to  the  novel  of  the  Mexican  Rev- 
olution and  the  Criollosta  novel.  Authors  such  as 
Azuela,  Gallegos  Rivera  are  studied.  Fulfills  a 
requirement  for  Latin-American  concentration. 
3  Lect  Hrs  S  Credits 

Staff 

Span  454  Modern  Spanish-American  Novel 

Development  of  the  modern  Spanish-American 
novel  since  the  Vanguard  Movement  to  the  pre- 
sent. A  study  of  Borges,  Austurias,  Sabato.  Cor- 
tazar.  Garcia  Marquez  and  others.  Fufills  a 
requirement  for  Latin-American  concentration. 
SLectHrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Span  456  Contemporary  Spanish-American 
Poetry 

Selections  of  Spanish-American  poetry  from 
modernism  to  the  present.  Mistral,  Neruda, 
Negro  poetry,  Paz.  Fulfills  a  requirement  for  Lat- 
in-American concentration. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits  i 

Staff 

Span  459   Spanish-American  Essay 

Selected  readings  from  the  works  of  the  major 
essayists  of  the  1 9th  and  20th  centuries. 
Fulfills  a  requirement  for  Latin-American  concen- 
tration. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 
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Span  461    The  Post  Civil  War  Spanisli  Novel 

The  impact  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War  of  1  936  in 
the  novel.  The  post-war  novelists  in  Spain  and  in 
exile.  Sender,  Ayala,  Max  Aub,  Cela  Laforet, 
Delibes,  Mat  Te,  Luis  Martin  Santos,  Goytisolo. 
3LectHrs  3  Credits 

'  Staff 

Span  478  Independent  Study 

;  Intended  tor  students  who  want  to  write  an  hon- 
ors thesis  or  to  study  a  subject  with  special 
emphasis.  It  can  be  taken  only  once. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor  and 
department  chairperson. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Span  479  Independent  Study 

Intended  for  students  who  want  to  write  an  hon- 
ors thesis  or  to  study  a  subject  with  special 
emphasis.  It  can  be  taken  only  once. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor  and 
department  chairperson. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Span  480  Studies  in  Hispanic  Literature 

Special  topics  or  individual  authors,  topics  vary 

from  year  to  year. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Span  485   Senior  Seminar 

Guided  research  projects  in  Spanish  or  Spanish- 
American  literature.  Recommended  for  language 
majors  who  plan  to  do  graduate  work,  and  for 
those  who  plan  to  write  an  honor  thesis. 
Required  of  literature  majors 
Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  or  permission  of 
the  department. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Span  499  Honors  Thesis 

A  paper  written  in  conjunction  with  the  senior 

seminar,  and  supervised  by  a  member  of  the 

Spanish  department 

Prerequisite:  Senior  seminar. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 


HIspan  462  Bilingual  Education 

History,  problems  and  methods.  A  frank  discus- 
sion with  students.  Interested  in  bilingual  educa- 
tional program.  This  course  is  in  no  way  to  be 
regarded  as  a  substitute  for  the  TCP. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Hispan  465   Hispanic  Culture  in  the  USA 

A  study  of  the  Hispanic  contributions  to  the  USA, 

Spanish,  Mexican,  Antillean. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Hispan  467   The  Caribbean 

History  and  culture  of  the  Caribbean  with  special 

attention  to  Puerto  Rico. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Hispan  469   Antillean  Intellectual  History  and 
Thought 

Antillean  problems  viewed  by  outstanding  essay- 
ist of  the  region. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 


Tchcer  21 1    The  Library  and  the  City  Child 

This  course  is  designed  to  explore  the  school 
and  public  library's  role  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
city  children  and  young  adults.  It  concentrates 
on  creating  a  viable  response  to  those  needs  and 
determining  the  special  characteristics  of  the 
kind  of  library  that  will  be  able  to  meet  them. 
Field  Work  is  required. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Brown,  Ms.  Kaufman 

Tchcer  2 1 2  Books  and  the  City  Child 

A  continuation  of  TCP  2 1 1  this  course  concen- 
trates on  an  examination  of  children  s  literature 
as  a  reflection  of  the  world  of  the  city  child.  As  a 
means  of  expanding  that  world  and  making  it 
more  comprehensible  Field  Work  is  required. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 
Ms,  Brown,  Ms.  Kaufman 

Tchcer  589   Issues  in  Elementary  School 
Curriculum 

The  course  surveys  the  goals,  structures,  learn- 
ing theories  and  philosophies  in  elementary  edu- 
cation. Within  that  framework,  it  focuses  on 
instruction  in  the  language  arts,  reading  and 
math,  concentrating  on  specific  curriculum, 
methods  and  materials  of  those  subjects.  In- 
school  Field  Work:  4  Hrs/Week,  - 1 5  weeks. 
Prerequisite:  Acceptance  to  TCP. 

4  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 
Ms.  Gallo 

Tchcer  590  Curriculum,  Methods  and 

Supervised  Student  Teaching  in 
the  Elementary  Schools 

This  course  includes  work  in  moral  education, 
classrom  design,  teaching  special  needs  chil- 
dren in  the  regular  classroom,  and  extensive 
interdisciplinary  curriculum  development.  In- 
school  Field  Work:  4 '/;  days  of  full-time,  super- 
vised student  teaching/week:  1 5  weeks. 
Prerequisite:  Acceptance  to  TCP. 

5  Lect  Hrs,  34  Hrs  Student  Teaching         9  Credits 
Ms.  Gallo 


Span  586  Methods  and  Practice  Teaching  of 
Spanish  in  Secondary  Schools 

The  issues,  principles  and  methods  of  secondary 
school  Spanish  teaching.  Supervision  and  cri- 
tique of  practice  teaching.  3  credits  toward 
Spanish  major. 

Prerequisite:  6  hours  of  education  courses  and 
admission  to  teacher  certification  program 
3  Lect  Hrs,  20  Lab  Hrs  -  Practice  Teaching 

9  Credits 
Staff 

Span  586  Curriculum  and  Methods  Student 
Teaching-Spanish 

Prerequisite:  6  hours  education  courses  and 
admission  to  the  teacher  certification  program. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  20  Lab  Hrs  (Practice  Teaching) 

9  Credits 
Staff 
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Departmental  Courses  and  Requirements 


Theatre  Arts 


Robert  R.  Evans,  Associate  Professor, 
Chairperson;  Associate  Professor 
Louis  E.  Roberts;  Assistant  Profes- 
sors William  Roberts,  Gail  Van  Voor- 
his;  Instructor  Jeannie  Lindheim;  Lec- 
turer Barbara  G.  Ausubel 


Requirements  for  Graduation 

Courses  in  Theatre  Arts  are  offered  at 
three  levels:  Introductory,  Interme- 
diate, and  Advanced.  Introductory 
courses  require  no  prerequisites  and 
are  directed  to  the  student  body  as  a 
vi^hole.  Intermediate  courses  are  work- 
shops, courses  in  drama  taught  by 
other  departments  of  the  University, 
and  introductions  to  special  areas  of 
inquiry  intended  to  provide  basic 
know/ledge  of  the  field.  Advanced 
courses  are  given  in  the  more  special- 
ized areas  of  Theatre  Arts. 

Summary  of  the  requirements  for 
majors:  Th  1 1 1 ,  Th  1  23,  Th  235  or  Th 
236,  two  workshops,  two  advanced 
courses,  two  courses  offered  by  other 
departments  in  dramatic  literature, 
two  courses  in  dramatic  literature 
within  the  Theatre  Arts  Department, 
for  a  total  of  eleven  courses. 


Theater  Arts 

Thr  Art  111    Traditions  of  Western  Drama 

Tlie  intellectual  content,  designs  and  techniques 
of  the  drama  of  the  western  world,  from  the  clas- 
sic Greel^  to  the  contemporary  European  and 
American  theatres.  Emphasis  on  the  cultural 
environment  of  each  major  period  and  locale  of 
the  drama  in  relation  to  the  theatre  and  its  public, 
SLectHrs  4  Credits 

Mr-  Roberts,  Mr.  Evans 

Thr  Art  1 21    The  Styles  and  Techniques  of 
Comedy 

A  study  of  the  comic  form  emphasizing  the  differ- 
ing styles,  techniques,  motivations  and  degrees 
of  effectiveness  of  various  exemplary  comic  play- 
wrights, particularly  in  relation  to  their  audi- 
ences, actors,  and  theatre  architectures. 
3LectHrs  4  Credits 

Mr,  Roberts.  Mr,  Evans 

Thr  Art  1 22   The  Styles  and  Techniques  of 
Tragedy 

The  evolution  of  the  tragic  form,  emphasizing  the 
differing  styles,  techniques,  motivations  and 
degrees  of  effectiveness  of  various  exemplary 
tragic  playwrights,  particularly  in  relation  to  their 
audiences,  actors,  and  theatre  architectures, 
3LectHrs  4  Credils 

Mr.  Roberts,  Mr,  Evans 


Thr  Art  123   Stagecraft  I 

An  introduction  to  and  exploration  of  stage  facili- 
ties and  skills,  emphasizing  skill-development  in 
the  uses  and  choice  of  tools.  Materials  and  pro- 
cedures necessary  for  scenic  and  property  exe- 
cution; includes  lab  work  in  department  produc- 
tions. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms,  Van  Voorhis 

Thr  Art  125  Speech  and  Movement 

Basics  of  voice-training,  diction-improvement, 
diaphragmatic  breathing,  movement  work  for  the 
stage,  Using  Tai  Chi,  yoga,  characterization- 
movement  and  movement  to  develop  stage  pres- 
ence; the  keeping  of  a  journal  by  each  student, 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms,  Lindheim 

Thr  Art  1 26   Speech  and  Oral  Interpretation 

Study  of  principles  of  speech  and  oral  inerpreta- 
tion,  emphasizing  the  analysis,  preparation  and 
oral  presentation  of  literary  materials. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms  Lindheim 

Thr  Art  212  Theatre  of  Social  Protest 

An  historical  survey  of  the  use  of  the  theatre  to 
challenge  the  values  of  society.  The  conflicts  of 
stagecraft  used  in  different  periods  to  reveal  con- 
flict in  society  to  dramatize  contemporary  issues, 
and  to  influence  public  opinion, 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr  Roberts 

Thr  Art  21 3   American  Theatre  Before  O'Neill 

A  survey  of  American  drama  from  before  the  rev- 
olution until  the  advent  of  ONeill  on  Broadway  in 
1  920,  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  relation 
of  individual  plays  to  American  theatrical,  politi- 
cal, and  social  history. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr  Evans.  Mr  Roberts 

Thr  Art  214  American  Theatre  Since  O'Neill 

The  rise  and  decline  of  the  great  period  in  Ameri- 
can playwriting  and  production  Emphasis  on  the 
Broadway  theatre  as  a  mirror-image  of  the  ideas 
and  events  of  American  contemporary  history 
since  World  War  I, 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Evans.  Mr,  Roberts 

Thr  Art  215   Mid-Tw(entieth  Century  Drama 

The  ideas,  values  and  techniques  of  the  contem- 
porary theatre  as  reflected  in  modern  styles  of 
stage  production, 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr  Roberts 

Thr  Art  21 6  Elizabethan  Stage 

Study  of  Elizabethan  stage  techniques  as 

revealed  in  plays  by  Marlowe.  Shakespeare, 

Jonson,  and  Webster, 

Prerequisite;  Permission  of  instructor, 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Evans 


Thr  Art  220  Black  Theatre  in  America 

An  exploration  of  the  history  of  black  theatre 
from  its  beginning  to  the  present,  as  related  to 
and  reflective  of  American  society.  An  extension 
of  the  historical  understanding  of  theatre  related 
to  society;  a  study  of  an  artistic  tradition  influenc- 
ing American  theatre  practice, 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Thr  Art  223  Stagecraft  II 

A  study  of  the  tools,  equipment  and  procedures 
necessary  in  theatrical  graphics,  lighting  and 
sound  production.  Includes  lab  work  in  depart- 
ment productions  and  individual  projects. 
Prerequisite;  Stagecraft  I. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Van  Voorhis 

Thr  Art  224   Play  Production  I 

A  study  of  the  process  of  producing  a  theatrical 
event,  emphasizing  the  selecting  and  training  of 
the  production  staff,  budgeting,  and  promotion. 
Lab  work  includes  supervisory  roles  in  depart- 
ment productions. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms  Van  Voorhis 

Thr  Art  225  Play  Production  II 

Further  exploration  of  the  process  of  producing 
theatre,  emphasizing  organization  of  personnel 
and  facilities  for  touring  and  for  repertory. 
Prerequisite;  Stagecraft  I  or  Play  Production  I. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms  Van  Voorhis 

Thr  Art  230  Workshop  in  Drama 

A  course  designed  to  study  the  connection 
between  the  text  and  the  performance  of  a  play- 
Some  attention  is  given  also  to  the  playwright, 
his  time,  and  to  production  history.  Written  work 
may  include  a  directors  notebook  and  program 
notes.  Students  will  participate  in  a  fully-mounted 
production  to  be  presented  to  the  University 
community  free  of  charge. 

3  Lect  Hrs.  3  Lab  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr,  Roberts.  Mr.  Evans 

Thr  Art  232   Modern  Dance  Theatre  Workshop 

Different  colors,  textures,  rhythms  and  images 
expressed  in  body  movement;  African,  jazz, 
blues,  modern  dance,  Tai  Chi,  yoga  and  improv- 
isation. The  final  project  will  be  movement- 
dance-thealre  piece  incorporating  all  the  tech- 
niques experienced  in  class. 
6  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ms,  Lindheim 

Thr  Art  234  New  Theatre  Strategies 

Works  in  a  new  direclion  in  theatre;  the  evolution 
of  a  theatre  piece  from  a  theme  or  group  of 
themes  rather  than  from  a  script.  Students  will  be 
involved  in  all  areas  of  the  collective  process  for- 
mulating drama  from  the  interaction  of  a  group. 
Structured  and  directed  by  the  instructor, 
2  Lect  Hrs.  2  Lab  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 
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Thr  Art  235   Introduction  to  Directing  I 

The  director  as  creator  ot  the  vision  of  the  whole 
play  and  all  its  elements;  acting,  lighting,  stage 
design,  styles  of  theatre,  script  breakdown,  pro- 
duction notebook,  slow,  careful  work  in  directing 
small  scenes- 
Prerequisite:  Acting  I. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Thr  Art  236   Introduction  to  Acting  I 

Dramatic  form  as  required  in  acting  A  survey  of 

various  styles:  Greek,  Elizabethan,  Restoration 

and  modern;  the  actors  function  with  emphasis 

on  recently  evolved  methods  of  acting,  and  upon 

preparation  of  scenes  in  class. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Thr  Art  240   Women  in  Theatre 

Plays  by  and  about  women,  the  history  of  women 

in  theatre,  supplemented  by  visits  with  women 

employed  in  the  theatre.  The  changing  role  of 

women  in  society  as  reflected  in  drama  and 

literature. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Thr  Art  250   Introduction  to  Playwriting 

Designed  for  students  who  are  interested  in  the 
theatre,  but  not  primarily  in  playwriting  itself,  to 
gain  knowledge  of  considerations  relating  to  the 
creation  of  a  script  and  the  reading  of  scripts. 
Recommended  for  all  students  interested  in  act- 
ing and  directing, 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

IVlr.  Evans,  fvlr.  Roberts 

Thr  Art  251    Playwriting  I 

Writing  for  the  theatre,  including  examinations  of 
model  one-act  and  three-act  plays  by  major  con- 
temporary writers;  selected  readings  on  the  craft 
of  playwriting,  and  the  completion  of  an  original 
play  begun  in  class. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

(Vlr.  Evans.  Mr.  Roberts 

Thr  Art  261    Introduction  to  Costume  Design 

The  theatre  as  incorporating  the  history  of  fash- 
ion and  costume  design.  A  theoretical  approach 
to  designing  costumes  for  the  theatre  and  film. 
An  introduction  to  the  uses  of  color,  scale  and 
general  design  elements  as  they  apply  to  stage 
costuming,  qualities  of  fabric,  basic  cutting  and 
draping,  in  stage  costumes. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

fvlr.  Roberts 

Thr  Art  300  Seminar  in  the  Scenic  Imagination 

The  creative  principles  of  stage  production, 
based  on  an  analysis  of  the  playscripl  in  its  rela- 
tion to  stage  action,  setting,  costumes  and  light- 
ing. Study  of  scenic  metaphor  and  a  review  of 
the  historic  forms  of  staging,  with  emphasis  on 
modern  styles  from  naturalism  to  absurdism  and 
epic  theatre. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 


Thr  Art  301    Seminar  in  Contemporary 
American  Playwrights 

Analysis  of  the  art  of  a  major  living  writer  of  the 
American  stage;  the  history  of  his  plays  and  their 
production;  critical  response;  contribution  of  his 
drama  to  the  American  theatre  and  society.  In 
most  cases  students  will  consult  with  the  play- 
wright and/or  those  who  have  worked  with  him 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Roberts 

Thr  Art  335   Introduction  to  Directing  II 

Advanced  work  In  directing,  including  the  mount- 
ing of  scenes  and  one-act  plays. 
Prerequisite:  Introduction  to  Directing  I. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Thr  Art  336   Introduction  to  Acting  1! 

Advanced  work  in  acting,  including  the  mounting 

of  scenes  and  one-act  plays. 

Prerequisite:  Introduction  to  Acting  I. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Thr  Art  351    Playwriting  II 

Writing  for  the  theatre,  with  emphasis  on  the 

three-act  form,  including  the  construction  of  a 

scenario  and  completion  of  a  draft  of  an  original 

three-act  play 

Prerequisite:  Playwriting  I, 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr  Evans.  Mr  Roberts 

Thr  Art  360   Design  M 

Advanced  Techniques  in  the  scene  sketch.  Mod- 
els for  scenery,  interpretations  of  the  differing 
styles  required  for  plays,  opera,  ballet,  musical 
comedy,  etc..  sketches,  ground  plans,  and  one 
major  design  project  to  be  executed  during  the 
term. 

Prerequisite-  Design  I  or  permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Roberts 

Thr  Art  404  Advanced  Directing 

Advanced  work  on  special  class  projects  in  a 

laboratory  situation.  The  mounting  of  small 

scenes  and  plays. 

Prerequisite:  Directing  I  and  II .  Permission  of 

instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Ausubel 

Thr  Art  435   Theatre  Arts  Internship  Program 

Designed  to  enable  theatre  arts  majors  with  suffi- 
cient course  work  behind  them  to  earn  6  credits 
for  a  semester  s  internship  with  a  television  stu- 
dio, working  theatre,  or  theatre  program  in  a 
community  college. 

Prerequisite:  TA  Major,  junior  and  senior  only, 
permission  of  instructor, 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  6  Credits 

Mr  Evans 


Thr  Art  436   Advanced  Acting 

Advanced  work  on  selected  projects  with  special 
attention  to  the  individual  actor's  needs.  Scene- 
work,  script  breakdown,  and  development  of  a 
character. 

Prerequisite:  Acting  I  and  II. 
4  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Thr  Art  478   Independent  Study 

Open  only  to  a  limited  number  of  students  in  any 
one  semester.  Research,  study  and  participation 
in  theatre  projects  outside  the  classroom  involv- 
ing consultation  with  a  faculty  advisor,  A  written 
prospectus  is  required. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor  and 
department  chairperson. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1-3  Credits 

Staff 

Thr  Art  481    Selected  Topics 

The  study  of  different  areas  within  the  context  of 

theatre  arts  preparation.  Courses  will  vary  each 

semester  and  will  be  announced  during  pre-reg- 

istration  periods. 

Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 
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Women's  Studies 


Wo  St  100  Women  and  Society:  An 

Introduction  to  Women's  Studies 

An  introductory,  interdisciplinary  course  recom- 
mended as  a  first  course  in  women  s  studies- 
Through  lectures,  readings,  and  discussions, 
students  will  examine  the  origms  of  women's 
oppression;  female  and  male  sex  roles;  marriage 
and  the  family;  women  workers  at  home  and  in 
the  labor  force.  Students  will  relate  course  mate- 
rial to  experiences  in  their  own  lives.  Preference 
given  to  first  and  second  year  students, 
3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Ms.  Froines,  Ms.  Humez 

Wo  St  200  Twentieth  Century  Women  Writers; 
A  Feminist  Perspective 

An  intermediate  level  course  which  examines  the 
ways  women  writers  in  this  century  have  dealt 
with  some  important  themes  of  contemporary 
feminism.  These  include:  the  special  difficulties 
facing  the  woman  artist;  the  process  of  female 
socialization  and  its  impact  on  mother-daughter 
relationships;  female  adolescence,  lesbianism; 
the  need  for  making  the  lives  of  ordinary  women 
a  subject  for  study  and  a  source  of  artistic  crea- 
tion; and  rediscovery  of  women's  collective  past. 
Novels,  short  stories,  some  analytical  essays  and 
autobiographies  will  be  used 
Prerequisite:  Women's  Studies  concentrators  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Humez 


WoStu400  Research  and  Methods  in 
Women's  Studies 

A  seminar  to  introduce  students  to  a  variety  of 
research  methods  in  various  disciplines  in  order 
to  develop  an  interdisciplinary  approach  to 
selected  topics  in  women  s  studies.  Instructor 
and  students  will  consider  new  sources  of  mate- 
rial for  research  on  women  Completion  of  a 
major  project  or  research  paper  will  be  required. 
Limited  to  1 5  junior  or  senior  students. 
Prerequisite:  Two  Women's  Studies  courses  and 
permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Wo  St  479   Independent  Study 

Open  to  a  limited  number  of  students  each 
semester.  A  written  prospectus  must  be  formu- 
lated with  the  instructor. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 

Wo  St  480   Special  Topics 

Selected  topics  in  women  s  studies.  Taught  by 

visiting  lecturers  and  staff. 

Prerequisite:  Woman's  Studies  1 00  or  equivalent 

or  permission  of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 


WoStuSOO  Feminist  Thought 

An  advanced  course  designed  for  women's  stud- 
ies concentrators  and  for  social  science  majors, 
it  is  a  survey  of  a  particular  body  of  western  polit- 
ical thought.  Topics  include  British  feminism, 
Marxian  views  on  the  woman  question',  socialist 
theories  about  women,  American  suffragism,  and 
contemporary  writings  of  Mitchell,  Firestone. 
DeBeauvoir  and  others. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 


Wo  St  350  Women  and  Imperialism 

An  upper  level  course  focusing  on  the  impact  of 
colonialism  and  imperialism  on  women's  lives  in 
selected  Third  World  countries  and  in  the  United 
States.  Topics  examined  will  include  changing 
work  and  family  roles  of  women  in  Asian  coun- 
tries and  Puerto  Rico;  the  woman's  role  in  eco- 
nomic development;  the  food  crisis  and  popula- 
tion control;  women's  participation  in  national 
liberation  struggles  and  socialist  construction  in 
Algeria,  Vietnam,  and  Cuba;  feminist  values,  mili- 
tarism, and  the  peace  movement  in  the  United 
States. 

Prerequisite:  One  Women's  Studies  course.  Intro 
History  or  politics  and  permission  of  instructor. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Humez 
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The  College  Of  Public  And 
Community  Service 

The  College  of  Public  and  Community  Service  (CPCS)  is  an 
innovative  college  wittiin  UMass/Boston.  Since  its  opening 
in  September  1 973,  the  College  has  sought  to  address  the 
urban  mission  of  the  University  in  several  important  w/ays. 
First,  the  College  actively  recruits  older,  more  experienced 
students,  whom  it  admits  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  com- 
mitment to  a  public  or  community  service  career  rather  than 
by  using  conventional  admissions  criteria.  Second,  the  Col- 
lege draws  upon  a  faculty  that  is  experienced  in  public  and 
community  service  as  well  as  in  academic  work.  Third,  the 
College  recognizes  that  learning  goes  on  both  in  and  out  of 
the  classroom.  Students  are  therefore  encouraged  to 
engage  in  field  based  learning  and  to  seek  out  learning 
opportunities  in  a  variety  of  settings  in  addition  to  the  class- 
room. Fourth,  the  College  believes  that  the  B.A.  degree 
should  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  what  students  know, 
what  they  can  do,  and  what  they  have  experienced .  Thus 
the  College  operates  on  a  competency  based  program 
(described  below).  Fifth,  the  College  recognizes  that  adult 
learners  often  prefer  individualized,  non-competitive  learn- 
ing situations  and  so  provides  all  of  its  students  with  that 
kind  of  learning  environment.  And  finally,  the  College 
believes  its  faculty  and  students  should  be  involved  and  pre- 
pared to  make  a  difference  in  public  and  community  service. 
Its  program  is  designed  to  accomplish  this  objective. 


Competency-Based  Curriculum 

The  curriculum  of  the  College  is  competency-based.  Com- 
petence is  knowledge  in  action,  knowing  and  doing  some- 
thing we//;  designing  an  evaluation  plan  or  a  community 
change  program,  analyzing  and  resolving  personal  role  con- 
flicts, writing  a  position  paper  advocating  an  organizational 
change,  comprehending  value  systems  and  audiences, 
developing  an  economic  profile  of  a  legal  community, 
mediating  a  legal  dispute,  creating  a  treatment  plan  for  a 
juvenile  offender.  These  are  examples  of  competencies  in 
the  CPCS  curriculum,  which  has  been  developed  by  the 
teaching/practitioner  faculty  of  CPCS  in  consultation  with 
professionals  in  relevant  service  career  and  academic 
fields,  community  leaders  and  CPCS  students  themselves. 

The  curriculum  of  the  College  is  a  set  of  demonstrable  com- 
petencies, relevant  to  both  public  and  community  service 
and  to  general  education.  The  goal  of  our  competency- 
based  curriculum  is  to  certify  that  our  graduates  possess  the 
knowledge  and  skills  needed  to  perform  such  worthwhile 
activities  competently. 


Graduates  of  CPCS  are  awarded  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
Degree  by  having  clearly  demonstrated  a  variety  of  compe- 
tencies deemed  crucial  to  successful  careers  in  public  and 
community  service.  Competence  is  recognized  and  certified 
regardless  of  how,  where,  or  when  the  student  acquired  it. 
Most  CPCS  graduates  gain  their  competence  from  a  combi- 
nation of  CPCS  courses,  courses  taken  elsewhere,  field 
work,  independent  study,  and  prior  experience. 

Within  the  limits  of  distribution  requirements,  students 
design  their  own  programs  by  demonstrating  competencies 
in  thematic  areas  such  as  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences,  as  well  as  in  essential  reading,  writing  and  mathe- 
matical skills.  Students  choose  their  service  career  areas 
from  one  or  more  of  the  following  Curriculum  Centers:  Legal 
Education  Service,  Community  Change  and  Housing, 
Human  Growth  and  Development,  and  Human  Services 
Advocacy.  Students  must  also  complete  an  entry  program 
called  Assessment  and  an  Independent  Interest  Certificate. 
Approximately  25  per  cent  of  a  student's  work  is  in  a  Career 
Center,  20  per  cent  in  Essential  Skills,  and  the  remaining  55 
per  cent  distributed  in  the  General  Education  curriculum. 

In  the  competency-based  system,  each  competency  state- 
ment contains  Its  own  performance  criteria.  Successful 
demonstration  of  competence  is  measured  by  standards 
that  are  relevant  to  both  academic  performance  and  per- 
formance in  the  world  beyond  the  academy.  Performance 
standards  are  established  by  the  faculty  in  consultation  with 
service  career  practitioners  and  are  published  as  part  of 
each  competency  statement. 

Thus,  CPCS  students,  to  a  considerable  degree,  shape  their 
own  education  by  learning  and  demonstrating  competencies 
central  to  their  own  life  interest  and  career  objectives.  While 
the  curriculum  prepares  the  student  for  a  wide  variety  of 
roles  in  public  and  community  service,  the  CPCS  program 
emphasizes  those  competencies  needed  in  the  delivery  of 
human  services. 
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CPCS  Academic  Policies 

Full-Time  Academic  Load 

A  minimum  Full-Time  Academic  Load  is  defined  by  official 
registration  for  at  least  five  (5)  competencies  each 
semester. 


Minimal  Academic  Progress  Policy 

A  full-time  student  must  successfully  complete  or  receive  a 
progress  report  for  five  competencies  each  semester. 

A  student  must  complete  all  competenciesfor  which  pro- 
gress reports  were  received  within  one  semester  following 
the  semester  in  which  the  progress  reports  were  given. 

Completed  competencies  earned  in  one  semester  beyond 
the  minimal  academic  progress  requirement  may  be  carried 
over  into  subsequent  semesters  to  meet  the  minimal  aca- 
demic progress  requirement. 

In  the  event  that  a  student  does  not  fulfill  the  minimal  aca- 
demic progress  requirement,  the  Associate  Dean  for  Aca- 
demic Affairs  may  take  one  of  the  following  actions: 

a.  recommend  an  intensive  support  and  service  program  for 
the  student. 

b.  place  the  student  on  academic  probation  for  a  one- 
semester  period. 

c.  defer  placing  a  student  on  academic  probation  if  the  stu- 
dent can  show  that  difficulties  in  making  academic  pro- 
gress are  due  to  illness,  family  hardship,  unavoidable 
conflicts  between  work  and  education,  or  other  compel- 
ling reasons.  Such  a  deferral  would  be  for  one  semester 
only.  If  the  student  receiving  a  deferral  does  not  meet  the 
Minimal  Academic  Progress  Policy  in  the  semester  fol- 
lowing the  deferral,  s/he  will  be  placed  automatically  on 
Academic  Probation. 


plete  the  deficiencies  of  the  previous  semester,  but  must 
meet  the  requirement  of  the  probationary  semester  only. 
Once  the  student  has  met  the  minimal  progress  requirement, 
the  probationary  status  will  be  removed . 

If  the  student  is  unable  to  meet  the  minimal  progress 
requirement  after  a  one-semester  probationary  period,  the 
Associate  Dean  for  Academic  Affairs  may  recommend  to  the 
Dean  that  the  student  be  withdrawn  from  the  College.  If  the 
Dean  concurs  in  this  recommendation,  the  student  will  be 
withdrawn. 

The  cumulative  limit  for  Academic  Probation  semesters 
will  be  three.  If  a  fourth  probationary  semester  is  indi- 
cated, the  student  will  at  that  point  be  administratively 
withdrawn  from  the  College,  unless  the  student  can  suc- 
cessfully petition  the  Associate  Dean  for  Academic 
Affairs  for  an  additional  probationary  semester  on 
grounds  specified  in  C  above.  Any  student  who  fails  to 
meet  the  minimal  academic  progress  policy  after 
a  fourth  probationary  semester  will  be  automatically 
withdrawn. 

This  policy  will  be  effective  September  1 , 1 976  for  all  stu- 
dents entering  on  or  after  that  date. 

This  policy  will  be  effective  for  all  students,  regardless  of 
date  of  entry  into  the  College,  on  January  1 , 1 977.  At  that 
time  all  continuing  students  who  have  been  in  the  College 
more  than  two  semesters  will  be  expected  to  meet  the  mini- 
mal progress  requirement  of  5  competencies  per  semester 
from  that  semester  forward  but  not  retroactively. 


Academic  Probation  is  defined  as  a  period  of  one  semester, 
during  which  the  student  on  probationary  status  must  reach 
the  minimal  progress  level  for  that  current  semester.  During 
the  probationary  semester,  a  student  does  not  have  to  com- 
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Organization  of  Curriculum  and 
Distribution  Requirements 

Since  the  College  is  engaged  In  the  certification  of  compe- 
tence, the  curriculum  is  organized  into  a  series  of  coherent 
units  called  Certificates.  Within  each  certificate  is  a  set  of 
distinct  Competencies,  which  are  used  as  the  basic  aca- 
demic unit  at  CPCS.  On  the  transcript,  competency  titles 
appear  beside  codes  designating  the  certificate  within  which 
they  belong.  The  Certificates  are  adminstered  by  interdisci- 
plinary academic  units  called  Centers. 

The  CPCS  distribution  requirements  are  designed  to  insure 
an  integrated  educational  experience  in  the  following  key 
areas: 

—  Applied  Language  and  Math  Certificates  (3  required 
certificates  in  Reading,  Writing  and  Speaking,  and 
Mathematics) 

—  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities  Certificates  (5  required 
certificates  chosen  from  certificate  groups  called  Cul- 
tural Studies,  Individual  and  Society,  and  Management 
and  Transformation  of  Institutions) 

—  Career  Education  Certificate  (1  major  certificate  chosen 
from  one  or  more  of  the  following  Career  areas:  Legal 
Education  Services,  Human  Growth  and  Development, 
Community  Change  and  Housing) 

—  Independent  Interest  Certificate  (1  certificate  designed 
or  selected  independently  by  the  student) 

—  In  addition,  a  student  completes  two  competencies  in  an 
entry  program  called  Assessment,  emphasizing  skills  in 
identifying  competence  gained  through  prior  or  nontra- 
ditional  learning,  and  educational  planning  skills. 


College  of  Public  and  Community  Service 
Procedures  for  Withdrawal  and  Readmis- 
sion 


Procedure  for  Withdrawal 

Official  withdrawal  is  required  of  all  students  who  wish  to 
leave  the  University  temporarily  (leave  of  absence)  or  per- 
manently. The  procedure  for  withdrawal  is  as  follows: 

1  -  Obtain  an  official  withdrawal  form  from  the  Office  of 

Academic  Affairs. 

2  -  Speak  with  your  Advisor  about  your  plans. 

3  -  Complete  the  form  and  return  it  to  the  Office  of  Aca- 

demic Affairs  for  final  action.  (There  are  two  types  of 
withdrawal:  a)  Withdrawal  with  clearance  for  automatic 
readmission;  b)  Withdrawal  without  clearance  for  auto- 
matic readmission.) 

Once  the  type  of  withdrawal  has  been  determined  by  the 
Office  of  Academic  Affairs,  you  must  get  clearance  from  the 
Registrar's  Office,  Bursar's  Office,  and  other  services  at  the 
Harbor  Campus  as  indicated  on  the  form.  You  will  not  be 
considered  officially  withdrawn  until  this  procedure  has 
been  completed.  Failure  to  complete  this  withdrawal  pro- 
cess can  seriously  jeopardize  readmission  at  a  later  date. 
Transcripts  will  not  be  released  by  the  Registrar  until  official 
withdrawal  has  been  completed.  Information  on  tuition 
rebates  related  to  withdrawal  is  available  through  the  Bur- 
sar's Office. 


Leave  of  Absence 

A  leave  of  absence  is  technically  called  '  'Withdrawal  with 
Clearance  for  Automatic  Readmission ' '  as  noted  above. 
Such  a  withdrawal  must  be  approved  by  the  Office  of  the 
Associate  Dean  for  Academic  Affairs  at  CPCS.  A  student 
with  this  type  of  withdrawal  may  be  readmitted  in  any 
semester  without  further  processing  simply  by  submitting 
notice  of  intent  to  return  in  an  Application  for  Readmission, 
available  through  the  Registrar's  Office,  Harbor  Campus. 
Applications  for  Readmission  must  be  submitted  by  June  1 
for  the  following  Fall  Semester,  and  by  November  1  for  the 
following  Spring  Semester. 
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Please  Note:  The  clearance  for  automatic  readmlsslon 
applies  only  to  readmission  to  CPCS,  and  not  to  any  other 
college  or  program  of  the  University.  If  a  student  has  with- 
drawn without  clearance  to  readmit,  any  readmission  appli- 
cation will  be  processed  in  the  same  way  as  all  new  applica- 
tions to  CPCS. 


The  "Liberating"  Arts 

The  College  believes  that  the  true  purpose  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation is  to  free  people's  minds:  to  increase  consciousness 
of  the  deeper  meanings  of  their  lives,  their  work,  their  com- 
munities. As  people  grow  more  aware  of  the  meaning  of 
what  they  do  and  of  the  relationships  between  knowledge 
and  action,  their  consciousness  is  liberated  and  their  ability 
to  learn  is  revitalized.  The  College  has  organized  its  General 
Education  Curriculum  in  an  interdisciplinary  form  to  show 
the  relationships  between  various  fields  of  knowledge,  and 
to  relate  these  liberating  arts  to  work  in  public  and  commnity 
service  careers.  For  example,  the  American  Values  certifi- 
cate includes  ethics,  history,  literature,  sociology,  and 
anthropology  in  a  way  that  enables  people  to  deal  more 
effectively  with  questions  of  value  in  their  personal  and  pro- 
fessional lives. 


Admission  to  the  College  of  Public  and 
Community  Service 

Admission  is  determined  primarily  on  your  maturity,  motiva- 
tion, and  desire  to  develop  the  skills  and  knowledge  neces- 
sary for  effective  work  in  public  and  community  service.  If 
you  are  seriously  interested  in  a  career  in  this  field,  CPCS 
would  welcome  your  application  for  admission.  Though  SAT 
scores,  if  you  have  taken  the  tests  previously  may  be  sub- 
mitted, they  are  not  required  for  admission  to  CPCS. 

To  apply  for  admission  to  CPCS 

1  -  Attendoneof  the  Admissions  Seminars  held  at  100 

Arlington  Street  (1 2th  Floor,  Conference  Room)  any 
Tuesday  morning  at  9:00  A.M.  or  Wednesday  evening 
at  5:30  P.M.  (Sessions  are  not  held  the  last  three 
weeks  of  December  or  in  July  or  August). 

2  -  Complete  the  University  Application  form. 

3  -  Submit  transcripts  from  high  school  and  any  other  col- 

leges attended. 

4  -  Complete  the  special  CPCS  personal  statement  form 

available  upon  request  or  at  the  Admissions  Seminar. 


Submit  two  letters  of  recommendation. 


6  -  Personallnterview (optional). 


For  further  information  about  admission  to  CPCS  call  the 
Admissions  Counselor  for  this  College. 
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Administration  and  Faculty 


John  H.  Strange, 

Dean  of  College 
James  Breedon, 
Harold  R.  Bronk 
F.  Coit  Butler 
Barbara  M.  Buchanan 
Loretta  E.  Cedrone 
Quentin  Chavous 
AI-LIChin 
William  Clark 
Frank  Davis 
Carmen  Dillon 
Ellen  Feingold 
Arlene  Fingeret 
Patricia  Fleming 
Badi  G.  Foster 
Ann  A.  Fowler 
Phyllis  K.  Freeman 
Suzanne  M.  Gassner 
Michael  T.  Greene 
Philips.  Hart 
Joanna  C.  Hiss 
Nancy  Jo  Hoffman 
Richard  A.  Hogarty 
Bradley  M.  Honoroff 


Lucy  Horwitz 
EmilieS.  Ireland 
Daisy  Janey 
Sandra  L.  Kanter 
Nancy  N.  Klinger 
Sharyn  Lowenstein 
David  E.  Matz 
Paul  McEvoy 
Irving  Pollitt 
Betty  Richardson 
Robert  J.  Rosenbaum 
Paul  Rosenkrantz 
Rosamond  R.  Rosenmeier 
David  I.  Rubin 
Gary  N.  Siperstein 
Beverly  Smith 
David  A.  Smith 
Michael  E.  Stone 
Stephen  Subrin 
Clark  Taylor 
Carole  Upshur 
Stanley  R.  Wachs 
Elaine  P.  Werby 
Roberts.  Whittlesey 


Assessment  and  Planning  for  New  Learning 

students  entering  the  College  of  Public  and  Community  Ser- 
vice are  involved  in  an  educational  program  w/hich  utilizes 
an  innovative  and  relatively  new  approach  to  curriculum 
design:  competency-based  education.  A  competency-based 
system,  such  as  CPCS,  requires  that  all  students  become 
iself-directed  learners.  The  ability  to  plan  and  to  make  deci- 
:sions  in  one's  life,  career  and  education  involves  decision- 
making and  planning  skills  called  Assessment. 

iln  order  to  assist  students  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  a 
iself-directed  learner,  the  College  has  designed  an  entry  pro- 
gram called  Assessment  required  for  all  new  students.  This 
program  is  designed  to  accomplish  the  following  objectives: 


3)  To  assist  students  in  the  identification  of  competencies 
which  they  have  upon  entry 

4)  To  identify  areas  which  require  new  learning 

5)  To  develop  skills  in  goal  setting  and  planning 

Assessment  is  an  Integrated  entry  program  which  allows 
students  to  become  involved  in  a  variety  of  activities 
(courses,  workshops,  etc.)  while  in  a  highly  supportive 
environment. 


Field  Education 

The  College  encourages  the  development  of  off-campus 
activities  that  are  directly  related  to  the  competency-based 
curriculum.  Students  who  are  employed  in  jobs  related  to 
the  competencies  are  urged  to  identify  resources  for  com- 
petency instruction  and/or  evaluation  in  their  work  settings 
and  to  develop  a  plan  to  relate  these  activities  to  their  edu- 
cational goals.  The  College  does  not  automatically  grant 
credit  for  work  experience.  However,  the  faculty  helps  a  stu- 
dent relate  work  experience  to  appropriate  competencies 
and  in  that  fashion,  "credit  "  it.  Previous  work  experience  is 
helpful  in  meeting  competency  requirements. 

The  College  Centers  make  available  to  students  field  place- 
ment opportunities  (usually  volunteer)  in  agencies,  organiza- 
tions and  programs  where  it  is  possible  to  work  toward  com- 
petency acquisition.  Placements  are  also  used  to  increase  a 
student's  understanding  of  course  material  and,  if  relevant, 
to  provide  the  opportunity  for  demonstration  of 
competencies. 

The  College  also  initiates  the  development  of  relationships 
with  community  service  agencies  in  order  to  recruit  employ- 
ees who  may  be  interested  in  personal  and  professional 
growth.  Through  the  joint  efforts  of  agency  and  College 
staff,  cooperative  education  programs  are  designed  to  pro- 
vide instruction  and  evaluation  activities  at  the  work  site  as 
well  as  at  the  college. 

Students  should  address  any  questions  about  field  place- 
ment activities,  course-related  activities  or  adaptation  of  a 
work  site  to  educational  goals  to  appropriate  center  faculty. 


1 )  To  familiarize  students  with  competency-based  educa- 
tion as  employed  by  CPCS 

2)  To  introduce  students  to  the  curriculum  (certificate,  com- 
petencies, and  degree  requirements) 
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Evaluation  of  Competence  According  to 
Performance  Standards  Instead  of  Grading 

When  students  demonstrate  competencies,  ttiey  are  eval- 
uated according  to  specific  standards  which  are  published 
in  advance.  All  students  are  required  to  demonstrate  com- 
petence at  the  same  high  standards  of  performance.  Stu- 
dents are  evaluated  as  having  successfully  demonstrated 
competence,  or  are  informed  by  evaluators  what  further 
work  is  needed  to  demonstrate  competence.  Instructional 
help  is  available  through  courses  and  individual  work  with 
the  faculty,  a  tutorial  program,  and  peer  study  groups.  There 
is  no  grading  as  such  at  the  College.  This  standard-centered 
approach  is  at  the  heart  of  competency-based  education;  it 
allows  students  to  focus  on  individual  and  groups  needs,  to 
learn  at  their  own  pace,  and  to  work  cooperatively  toward 
learning  goals. 


The  Student  Body 

CPCS  students  have  one  thing  in  common:  They  represent 
the  human  resources  and  hopes  of  Greater  Boston.  Men 
and  women  of  all  ages,  races,  creeds  and  economic  back- 
grounds will  be  your  fellow  students  at  CPCS.  Their  average 
age  is  32  —  and  most  work  full  or  part  time.  Generally  stu- 
dents at  CPCS  are  working  in  the  fields  of  public  and  com- 
munity service  or  seeking  such  work.  Some  students  are 
attending  CPCS  in  order  to  change  careers  and  will  use  their 
degrees  to  move  into  new  fields.  Their  diversity,  both  in  cul- 
tural and  professional  background,  make  CPCS  a  lively  and 
interesting  learning  situation.  If  you  are  interested  in  a 
career  in  public  and  community  service  and  in  joining  our 
most  remarkable  student  body,  we  urge  you  to  attend  our 
Admissions  Seminar. 

Similarly,  writing  competencies  may  be  gained  through 
Applied  Language  and  Mathematics  (A.L.M.)  courses  or 
courses  taken  elsewhere  in  the  College.  Two  courses, 
"Sentence  Sense"  and  "The  Language  Experience"  will 
deal  with  the  fundamentals  of  the  writing  process  in 
approaching  the  writing  competencies  Analysis,  Experiential 
Communication,  and  Advocacy.  ALM  strongly  recommends 
that  you  gain  the  competencies;  in  Professional  Communi- 
cation and  Law  Communication  through  courses  or  work 
related  to  your  career  center. 


Description  of  the  Certificates 

Degree  Requirements: 

All  students  must  earn  the  three  certificates  offered  by  the 
Essential  Skills  Center  in  order  to  graduate. 

Writing  and  Speaking  Certificate. 

This  certificate  contains  five  competencies,  at  least  three  of 
which  must  be  demonstrated  in  writing  and  at  least  one  in 
speaking. 

The  writing  certificate  aims  at  competence  in  several  differ- 
ent kinds  of  writing  that  you  may  be  called  on  to  perform, 
either  in  public  or  community  service  settings  or  in  your 
studies  at  CPCS.  In  gaining  these  competencies,  you  should 
achieve  a  broad  range  of  writing  abilities.  At  least  1 0  pages 
(or  2,500  words)  must  be  presented  for  each  writing  compe- 
tency. You  can  reach  this  total  by  combining  several  short 
papers  that  demonstrate  the  competency  (for  example, 
"Advocacy"  writing),  or  by  submitting  one  longer  paper. 
Wherever  possible,  the  Center  encourages  you  to  combine 
your  work  on  writing  competencies  with  work  in  the  General 
or  Career  Centers,  and  to  relate  the  development  of  writing 
skills  to  your  other  goals  in  the  College. 

At  least  20  minutes  of  speaking  is  required  to  earn  a  speak- 
ing competency.  A  student  can  earn  parts  of  a  speaking 
competency,  if  the  presentation  is  shorter  than  20  minutes. 
The  means  of  demonstrating  speaking  competencies  are:  by 
presenting  an  audio-tape,  video-tape,  by  a  simulation  video- 
tape, simulation  with  audio-taping,  by  being  directly 
observed  in  the  classroom  or  on  the  job,  etc. 

Reading  Certificate: 

This  certificate  has  five  required  competencies.  The  compe- 
tencies in  the  reading  certificate  are  based  on  the  process  a 
competent  reader  uses  in  reading  new  or  unfamiliar  mate- 
rial. First  you  approach  the  material;  then  you  read  for  initial 
comprehension;  then  you  analyze  for  full  comprehension; 
finally,  you  judge  (or  evaluate)  the  quality  of  the  material. 

In  the  Reading  Certificate,  students  should  first  complete 
the  Initial  Comprehension  competencies  which  may  be 
gained  through  a  standardized  test  or  through  the  course, 
"Using  Self-Analysis  to  Improve  Your  Reading  and  Writing 
Skills;  A  Process  Approach. ' '  The  other  competencies 
(Comprehending  the  Work,  Judging  the  Work,  Pre-Reading, 
Library  Research)  may  be  gained  through  reading  done  for 
general  or  career  Center  courses,  as  the  competency  index 
shows.  They  may  also  be  gained  through  workshops  or 
scheduled  evaluations  which  the  Essential  Skills  Center 
sponsors. 
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Math  Certificate: 

This  certificate  has  2  required  competencies  and  a  third  — 
a  double-weighted  competency  —  can  be  chosen  from  the 
remaining  3.  The  2  required,  Basic  Math  and  Algebra, 
emphasizes  a  student's  ability  to  solve  problems  using  basic 
math  and  algebraic  processes.  The  3  advanced  competen- 
cies —  Statistics,  Computer  Science,  and  Public  Service 
Math  —  reflect  math  skills  and  applications  necessary  to 
the  various  professional  roles  for  which  you  are  preparing. 
You  are  expected  to  choose  an  advanced  option  in  consul- 
tation with  your  Career  Center. 


2.  How  well  the  author  uses  evidence,  supporting 
materials,  etc. .  to  strengthen  the  main  point  or  to 
make  it  clear. 

3.  How  logical  the  author's  argument  is. 

b)  Your  criteria  for  judging  the  accuracy  of  the  informa- 
tion should  address  at  least  one  of  the  following: 

1 .  How  exact  the  author's  statements  of  fact  are. 

2.  How  careful  the  author's  documentation  is. 

3.  How  broad  the  range  of  sources  of  information 
used  is. 


Example  of  a  Competency 

The  Judging  the  Work  Competency  found  in  the  Reading 

Certificate  is  offered  as  an  example  of  a  complete  A.L.M. 

Competency. 

Judging  the  Work  may  be  demonstrated  with  e/ther non-fic- 
tion prose  writing  orwith  a  work  of  literature.  Choose  one. 

A.      Competency  title:  Judging  the  Work  -  Non-fiction  Prose 

Rationale: 

Throughout  your  career  in  public  and  community  service, 
whatever  your  role,  you  will  be  judging  written  materials, 
both  the  work  of  others  and  your  own,  that  state  and 
advance  a  point  of  view.  When  you  are  preparing  material 
that  makes  a  case  for  a  point  of  view  and  that  seeks  to  influ- 
ence others,  or  when  reviewing  such  material  being  pre- 
pared by  others,  you  must  have  a  frame  of  reference  (or  set 
of  criteria)  with  which  to  judge  the  piece  of  work.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  Judging  the  Work  (either  with  non-fiction  prose 
or  literature)  is  the  last  competency  to  be  demonstrated  in 
the  Reading  Certificate. 


c)  Your  criteria  for  judging  the  quality  of  the  author's 
relationship  to  audience  should  address  at  least  one 
of  the  following: 

1 .  How  appropriate  the  author's  choice  of  language 
is,  given  his/her  subject  and  audience. 

2.  How  effectively  techniques  are  used  to  help  the 
audience  grasp  the  subject. 

3.  The  extent  to  which  the  nature  of  identity  of  the 
audience  has  been  taken  into  account. 

II)  The  evidence  of  the  written  work  must  not  contradict 
yourjudgments. 

Evaluation: 

You  will  be  provided  with  a  range  of  materials  from  which  to 
choose  the  one  piece  you  are  to  judge.  There  are  several 
examples  in  each  of  the  following  categories  from  which  to 
choose;  grant  proposals,  position  papers,  program  reviews, 
proposed  solution  to  problem  and  plan  of  action,  and  gen- 
eral science  and  humanities  articles.  Yourjudgmentof  the 
work  may  be  presented  in  writing  or  orally. 


Competency: 

The  student  can  judge  the  quality  of  a  piece  of  non-fiction 
prose  writing  using  a  set  of  specific  criteria. 

Criteria: 

I)  In  judging  the  quality  of  the  piece,  you  must  address 
each  of  the  following  areas:  a)  development  of  the  main 
point,  b)  accuracy  of  information,  and  c)  approach  to 
audience.  Under  each  of  the  judgment  headings  listed 
below(a,b,c),  you  must  choose  af /east  one  of  the  criteria 
listed  as  subpoints  (1 ,2,3),  or  use  a  comparable  criterion 
which  you  have  substituted. 


a)  Your  criteria  for  judging  the  development  of  the  main 
point  should  address  at/easf  one  of  the  fo//ow/ng: 
1 .   How  consistently  the  author  maintains  the  point  of 
view. 
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B.      Competency  Title;  Judging  the  Work-Literature 

Rationale: 

Judging  a  work  of  literature  (a  novel,  stiort  story,  play  or 
poem)  is  similar  to  judging  a  work  of  non-fiction  prose  writ- 
ing. Wtien  eittier  writing  a  literary  work  yourself,  or  review- 
ing anottier's  work,  you  must  have  a  frame  of  reference  (or 
set  of  criteria)  with  which  to  judge  the  quality  of  the  work.  It 
is  suggested  that  Judging  the  Work  (either  with  non-fiction 
prose  or  literature)  is  the  last  competency  to  be  demon- 
strated in  the  Reading  Certificate. 


c)  Your  criteria  for  judging  the  effectiveness  of  the 
author's  use  of  point-of-view  should  address  af  least 
oneof  the  following: 

1 .  How  carefully  selected  the  point-of-view  is,  consi- 
dering the  author's  main  theme(s)  and  subject. 

2.  How  carefully  the  point-of-view  is  managed  in 
order  to  affect  the  author's  intended  audience 
(reader  or  listener). 

3.  How  internally  consistent  the  author's  point-of- 
view  is. 


Competency: 

The  student  can  judge  the  quality  of  a  work  of  literature, 
using  a  set  of  specific  criteria. 

Criteria: 

I)   In  judging  the  quality  of  the  work,  you  must  address  each 
of  the  following  areas  in  detail:  a)  development  of  the 
main  patterns  of  meaning  or  main  themes,  b)  effective- 
ness of  the  author's  use  of  detail,  c)  effectiveness  of  the 
author's  use  of  point-of-view.  For  each  of  these  areas, 
you  must  choose  af  least  one  of  the  criteria  listed  as  sub- 
points  (1 ,2,3),  or  use  a  comparable  criterion  which  you 
have  substituted. 

a)  Your  criteria  for  judging  the  development  of  the  main 
patterns  of  meaning  or  main  themes  should  address 
at  least  one  of  the  following: 

1 .  How  well  the  author  has  articulated  the  main  pat- 
tern(s)  of  meaning  or  themes. 

2.  How  internally  consistent  the  author's  patterns  of 
meaning  or  themes  are. 

3.  How  well  the  minor  themes  relate  to  the  major 
themes. 


II)  The  evidence  of  the  written  work  must  not  contradict 
your  judgment. 

Evaluation: 

You  will  be  provided  with  a  range  of  materials  from  which  to 
choose  the  one  work  you  are  to  judge.  There  are  several 
examples  in  each  of  the  following  categories  from  which  to 
choose:  a  novel,  short  story,  play  or  poem.  Your  judgment  of 
the  work  may  be  presented  in  writing  or  orally. 

All  A.L.M.  Competencies  follow  the  format  used  for  the 
Judging  the  Work  Competency.  The  complete  texts  of  all 
competencies  are  available  in  a  separate  publication.  The 
summary  statements  for  all  A.L.M.  Center  Competencies  are 
included  here  for  reference  purposes.  The  complete  text  of 
the  competency  must  be  consulted  for  evaluation  purposes. 


b)  Your  criteria  for  judging  the  author's  use  of  detail 
should  address  at  least  one  of  the  following: 

1 .  How  significant  are  the  author's  chosen  detail  to 
the  expression  of  his/her  main  subject(s)  and/or 
theme(s). 

2 .  How  appropriately  placed  the  significant  detail  is 
to  the  expression  of  the  author's  main  subject(s) 
ortheme(s). 

3.  How  consistent  the  author's  use  of  significant 
detail  is  within  the  work  itself. 
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Reading  Certificate: 

All  five  are  required 


yet  convinced  of  your  position,  and  summarize  at 
least  one  position  contrary  to  or  different  from  the  one 
you  are  advocating. 


Part  One  —  Approaching  thie  Worl< 

Comp.  1: 

"Pre-Reading":  Judge  ttie  usefulness  of  a  book 
encou ntered  f or  ttie  first  time  by  "pre-reading"  it. 

Comp.  2: 

"Library  Researcfi":  Locate  and  make  use  of  a  library 
appropriate  to  your  own  researcti  purposes. 

Part  Two  —  Reading  the  Work 

Comp.  3: 

'  Initial  Compretiension ' ' :  Read  materials  encountered 
for  ttie  first  time  in  order  to: 

a)  locate  the  wrriter's  main  idea 

b)  locate  the  materials  used  to  support  or  develop 
the  main  idea 

c)  identify  the  writer's  attitude  toward  the  material 

d)  identity  the  writer's  attitude  toward  readers,  or 
the  writer's  intended  reading  audience 

Part  Three  —  Comprehending  the  Work 

Comp.  4:  Recognize  written  texts  as  integrals  struc- 
tured by: 

a)  identifying  the  several  parts  (the  beginning,  the 
ending,  titles,  subtitles,  key  passages  and  illustra- 
tive material  like  graphs  and  charts)  and  factors 
(techniques  essential  to  establishing  and  main- 
taining the  effects  the  writer  wishes  to  achieve) 
that  make  up  the  whole,  and 

b)  determine  the  function  of  at  least  one  of  these  in 
relation  to  the  whole  (the  way  that  the  parts  both 
complete  and  affect  the  whole). 

Comp.  5: 

"Judging  the  Work":  Evaluate  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  written  work,  using  specific  criteria  in 
your  evaluation. 

Writing  and  Speaking  Certificate: 

All  five  are  required. 

1 )  Advocacy:  Advocate  a  position  on  a  subject  of  your 
choice  (which  is  relevant  to  public  and  community 
service)  with  the  intent  of  persuading  an  audience  not 


2)  Analysis:  Analyze  a  subject  systematically  (identify 
its  component  parts)  and  draw  a  valid  conclusion  from 
this  analysis. 

3)  Communication  of  Personal  Feelings/Ex- 
periences:  Express  your  own  (or  someone  else's) 
personal  feelings  and/or  experiences  to  a  specific 
audience  of  your  choice,  and  identify  your  audience 
clearly. 

4)  Communication  of  Technical  Career  Knowledge  to 
a  Professional  Audience:   Express  technical  know- 
ledge or  ideas  in  your  career  area  to  an  audience  of 
professional  people  who  are  working  in  that  same 
area. 

5)  Communication  of  Technical  Career  Knowledge  to 
a  General  Audience:   Express  technical  knowledge 
or  ideas  from  your  chosen  career  area  in  "everyday' ' 
language  that  is  clear  to  a  general  or  community 
audience. 

Math  Certificate: 

The  first  two  are  required;  choose  one  from  the  last  three: 

1)  Basic  Math:   Know  the  basic  math  which  the  average 
person  needs  to  deal  with  everyday  problems  (add, 
subtract,  multiply  and  divide  integers,  fractions,  deci- 
mals and  percents)  and  with  the  CPCS  curriculum. 

2)  Algebra:  Can  solve  mathematical  problems  in  the 
CPCS  curriculum  and  in  everyday  life  experiences 
which  require  algebraic  skills. 

3)  Public  Service  Math:   (a  double  competency)  Know 
the  math  necessary  to  do  the  financial  planning,  deci- 
sion-making and  record-keeping  for  a  Public  Service 
Agency. 

4)  Statistics:  (a  double  competency)  Use  the  tech- 
niques of  descriptive  statistics  to  analyze  data  and  to 
understand  basic  concepts  of  statistical  inference. 

5)  Computer  Science:   (a  double  competency)  Can 
solve  computational  or  data  processing  problems  by 
programming  and  operating  a  computer. 
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Assessment  Competency 
(Double  Competency) 

Requirements:  This  double-weight  competency  is  required 
for  completion  of  the  general  center  requirements. 

Rationale:  A  student  competent  in  self-assessment  and 
educational  planning  is  able  to  live  creatively  with  change 
and  growth  in  a  rapidly  changing  society.  The  ability  to  plan 
and  to  make  decisions  in  one's  life,  career  and  education 
involves  decision  making  and  planning  skills  called  assess- 
ment. Aspects  of  this  process  include:  the  identification  of 
personal,  educational  and  career  goals,  assessing  one's 
learning  capabilities  (strengths  and  weaknesses),  identifying 
resources,  designing  a  realistic  plan  of  action,  evaluating 
the  results,  making  revisions  in  your  plans  as  needed,  and 
executing  the  plans. 

Competence  in  self-assessment  and  planning  is  essential  to 
progressing  successfully  through  the  program  at  CPCS.  A 
competency-based  system,  such  as  at  CPCS,  requires  that 
all  students  become  self-directed  learners.  This  means  that 
a  student  can  make  sound  decisions  about  what  kinds  of 
learning  to  pursue  and  how.  Since  there  are  no  required 
courses  or  prescribed  sequences  of  learning,  each  student 
must  develop  an  individualized  learning  plan  which  reflects 
his  individual  educational  and  career  goals  and  the  means 
by  which  these  goals  will  be  met.  The  learning  plan  includes 
both  a  general  map  of  the  total  learning  the  student  will 
undertake  at  CPCS  and  a  carefully  worked  out  plan  for 
attaining  competencies  in  the  first  six  months.  Moreover,  the 
process  must  be  repeated  and  plans  must  be  reviewed  and 
revised  as  the  student  progresses  towards  the  degree. 

The  Assessment  Competency  is  in  essence  a  planning  com- 
petency. Students  will  find  these  planning  and  self-assess- 
ment skills  helpful  in  their  progress  through  their  program  at 
CPCS.  Furthermore,  these  skills  will  continue  to  be  useful  in 
short  and  long  range  planning  in  career  development  and 
learning  and  beyond  the  completion  of  the  B.A.  program  at 
CPCS. 

Competency:  The  student  can  make  rational  decisions 
about  how  to  demonstrate  competencies  based  on  realistic 
self-assessment  and  a  reasoned  plan  of  action. 


Center  for  Applied  Languages  and 
Mathematics 

The  Essential  Skills  program  is  designed  1 )  fo  help  you 
assess  your  skills  and  to  become  aware  of  your  levels  of 
competence  in  reading,  writing  and  mathematics  so  that  you 
can  plan  realistically  for  further  instruction;  2)  fo  assist  other 
CPCS  facultyXo  include  instruction  and  evaluation  wherever 
appropriate  in  the  context  of  their  CPCS  courses;  and  3)  to 
provide,  where  you  need  or  want  it,  intensive  and  special- 
ized help  in  Essential  Skills,  through  courses,  workshops 
and  in  our  growing  tutorial  program. 

Although  there  is  no  requirement  that  students  demonstrate 
competence  in  Essential  Skills  prior  to  taking  on  other  work 
in  the  College,  there  is  general  agreement  about  the  import- 
ance of  your  becoming  aware  early  of  your  own  reading, 
writing,  and  computational  processes.  Taking  the  necessary 
steps  early  to  strengthen  your  mastery  in  these  areas  means 
that  all  your  learning  at  CPCS  will  proceed  more  enjoyably 
and  efficiently. 

In  the  Math  Certificate,  students  should  first  complete  the 
Basic  Math  and  Algebra  competencies,  and  then  work  on 
Business  Math,  Statistics  or  Computer  Science.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  get  advice  from  your  career  center  as  to  which  of  the 
advanced  math  competencies  will  be  most  useful  in  your 
career  area. 


Applied  Language  and  Math  Center 

stretching:  A  New  Course  in  Basic  Math  and  Reading 

Instructor:  Arlene  Fingeret 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Basic  Math,  Initial  Com- 
prehension 

Purpose  of  course:  This  course  is  designed  for  students 
who  want  an  entire  term  to  work  on  their  basic  math,  stu- 
dents who  are  unsure  of  their  ability  to  learn  and  do  math, 
students  who  are  interested  in  their  own  process  of  attack- 
ing and  solving  problems,  and  students  interested  in  the 
relationship  of  reading  and  math,  and  in  the  relationship  of 
their  skills  in  reading  and  math  to  other  skills  they  use  every- 
day and  throughout  life. 
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Goals:  1 )  Analysis  of  personal  style  of  problem  solving  and 
ways  in  wtiich  our  style  and  skills  tielp  or  interfere  witti  com- 
prehension of  reading  materials  and  working  witti  math 
problems;  2)  Identification  of  needs  for  skills  development  in 
problem-solving,  and  practice  with  those  skills;  3)  Develop- 
ment of  skills  necessary  for  the  Basic  Math  and  Initial  Com- 
prehensive competencies. 

Reading  Awareness:  A  Process  Approach 

Section  1 :  Instructor:  Lowenstein 

Section  2:  Instructor:  Ireland 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Reading  Certificate:  Initial 
Comprehension  and  Pre-Reading;  Writing  Certificate:  Per- 
sonal Experience  and  Analysis;  Values  Certificate:  What  are 
Values? 

Goals:  Continuing  from  the  Fall  Semester,  this  course  will 
focus  on  those  skills  needed  to  gain  the  reading  competen- 
cies, Initial  Comprehension  and  Pre-Reading.  We  will  also 
begin  to  explore  the  competencies  Comprehending  the 
Work  and  Judging  the  Work  and  the  relation  of  reading  skills 
to  the  Competency, '  What  are  Values?"  in  the  Values  Certi- 
ficate. We  will  explore  ways  to  read  faster  and  more  effi- 
ciently. The  reading  skills  learned  in  this  course  also  will  be 
used  to  strengthen  writing  skills.  This  course  will  continue  to 
emphasize  the  student's  individual  reading  and  thinking  pro- 
cesses, relating  these  to  life  experiences  that  help  or  hinder 
your  reading  processes. 


Writing 

Sentence  Sense:  A  course  to  Strengthen  Your 
Competence  as  a  Writer 

Instructor:  Rosenmeier 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Analysis  and  Advocacy  in 
the  Writing  Certificate;  other  CPCS  competencies  where 
analytical  writing  is  asked  for. 

Goals:  This  course  is  designed  for  the  person  who  has 
experienced  difficulty  with  writing  for  evaluation  at  CPCS. 
By  conclusion  of  the  course,  each  student  should  know  how 
to  approach  a  writing  task  and  how  to  improve  his/her  first 
draft. 


The  Language  Experience:  A  Course  in 
Listening,  Reading,  Speaking  and  Writing 

Instructor:  Michael  Greene 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Advocacy,  Analysis, 
Experiential  Communication  in  the  Writing  Certificate,  Com- 
prehending and  Judging  the  Work  in  the  Reading  Certificate 
and  selected  competencies  in  the  Values  Certificate. 

Goals:  To  learn  to  use  language  more  effectively  in  a  variety 
of  life  situations  including  demonstrations  of  competence. 


The  Reading  Process 


Instructor:  Ireland 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Reading:  Pre-Reading,  Ini- 
tial Comprehension;  Writing:  Personal  Communication 

Goals:  This  course  will  help  you  find  out  how  your  life  exper- 
iences help  or  hinder  you  as  you  read.  It  will  emphasize 
each  person's  individual  reading  and  thinking  process.  Our 
goal  is  to  enable  you  to  make  an  in-depth  exploration  of 
where  you  are  in  your  analytic  thinking  and  reading;  to  help 
you  understand  how  and  why  the  author  put  together  the 
material  as  s/he  did;  to  read  and  study  more  efficiently  in  all 
your  courses;  to  help  you  say  on  paper  what  you  mean. 


Prison  Practicum 

Instructor:  Michael  Greene 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Writing  Certificate:  Advo- 
cacy, Analysis,  Lay  Communication.  Law  Certificate:  Admin- 
istrative Agencies,  Influencing  Administrative  Agencies,  Eth- 
ics of  Role,  Values  Within  the  Law.  Role  and  Identity 
Certificate,  Values  Certificate,  Social  Change  Certificate 

Goals:  1)To  help  students  become  familiar  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections,  its  institutions,  personnel  and  prac- 
tices; 2)  To  produce  a  handbook  useful  to  inmates  and  their 
families  and  friends;  3)  To  help  students  improve  their  writ- 
ing and  communications  skills. 
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Without  Self:  American  Poets  In  the  Process 

of  Finding  Identity 

Instructor:   Rosamond  Rosenmeier 


Statistics 

Section  1 :  Instructor:  Davis 
Section  2:  Instructor:  Horwitz 


Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Reading  Certificate: 
Comprehending  and  Judging  the  Work;  Writing  Certificate: 
Analysis  and  Experiential  Writing.  Also,  students  will  be 
encouraged  to  select  individual  competencies  in  the  Values 
or  Role  and  identity  Certificates. 

Goals:  To  read  and  understand  a  selection  of  American 
poets  from  the  1 9th  and  20th  Centuries  and  to  apply  a  set  of 
criteria  suitable  to  their  work.  To  understand  these  poets' 
responses  to  conflicts  in  values  and  in  identity. 


Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Statistics 

Goals:   To  prepare  students  for  the  competency.  To  give 
students  a  reading  knowledge  of  statistics  and  the  experi- 
ence of  handling  data. 

Public  Service  Math 
Instructor:   Paul  McEvoy 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Public  Service  Math 


Mathematics 

Basic  Mathematics 
Instructor:   Lucy  Horwitz 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Basic  Mathematics 

Goals:   The  course  covers  all  skills  needed  to  complete  the 
basic  math  competency.  Assignments  of  exercises  will  be 
made  in  each  class  for  students  to  do  outside  of  class  and 
then  to  discuss  in  class.  Regular  attendance  is  important. 

Algebra 

Instructor:   Lucy  Horwitz 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Algebra 

Goals:  The  course  covers  all  skills  needed  to  complete  the 
algebra  competency.  How  to  learn  the  competencies:  Exer- 
cises will  be  assigned  for  students  to  do  outside  of  class. 
These  will  be  discussed  in  class.  Regular  attendance  is 
important. 

Computer  Science 
Instructor:   Frank  Davis 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:   Computer  Science 
Competency 

Goals:  The  goals  of  this  course  are:  1 )  that  the  student 
obtain  an  understanding  of  the  operating  structure  of  com- 
puter systems;  2)  that  the  student  be  able  to  operate  and 
program  a  computer  using  the  BASIC  (Beginners  All-Pur- 
puse  Symbolic  Instruction  Code)  programming  language. 


Goals:  Prepare  students  to  function  effectively  in  a  public 
service  agency  by  providing  both  mathematical  skills  and 
experience  with  agency  budgets,  etc. 

Applied  Language  and  Math  Tutoring  Program:  Students 
Who  Are  Tutoring  —  Math  and  Reading 
Instructors:   Arlene  Fingeret  and  Sharyn  Lowenstein 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  To  be  negotiated  with 
instructors 

Goals:   Tutors  will  develop  skills  in  diagnosing  reading,  writ- 
ing, and/or  math  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  students, 
planning  and  carrying  out  meaningful  lessons,  evaluating 
student  and  tutor  progress,  preparing  and  using  careful 
records,  and  possibly  in  areas  of  program  development  and 
administration. 

Tutoring  Program:  Students  Being  Tutored:  Reading, 

Writing,  Math 

Instructors:   Arlene  Fingeret  and  Sharyn  Lowenstein 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:   To  be  negotiated  with 
instructors.  Can  include  all  Applied  language  and  Math  Cen- 
ter competencies,  as  well  as  competencies  of  other  centers 
which  involve  reading,  writing,  math  or  critical  thinking. 

Goals:  Students  will  identify  skills  they  already  have  and 
can  build  on,  identify  skills  they  need  to  develop,  and  will 
develop  those  skills. 
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Degree  Requirements 

The  Center  for  General  Education 

All  students  must  earn  five  certificates  in  the  Center  for  Gen- 
eral Education  in  order  to  graduate.  Further,  the  student  is 
required  to  complete  at  least  one  certificate  in  each  of  the 
Center's  three  curriculum  groupings;  Cultural  Studies,  Indi- 
vidual and  Society,  and  Institutions. 

Description  of  Certificates 

Cultural  Studies  Grouping 

Values  Certificate:   Values,  their  history  and  consequ- 
ences, often  are  said  to  be  the  subject  of  liberal  arts  educa- 
tion, but  perhaps  because  we  say  we  are  always  teaching 
about  values,  we  tend  not  to  teach  about  them  explicitly. 
This  Certificate  addresses  values  explicitly,  and  requires 
that  you  be  competent  in  distinguishing  or  selecting  out  the 
values  which  inform  personal  and  public  life  —  policies, 
institutions,  individual  and  group  acts,  and  even  physical 
objects.  It  also  requires  that  you  demonstrate  competence 
in  understanding  and  testing  your  own  values. 

In  recent  years  social  scientists  have  studied  values  and 
have  been  particularly  interested  in  how  people  acquire 
them,  but  traditionally  values  have  been  the  realm  of  the  phi- 
losophers and  writers.  From  the  moral  philosophers'  ques- 
tions: '  'What  shall  I  do?"  '  'What  ought  I  to  do?  '  we  derive  a 
definition  of  values.  A  value  is  a  general  principle  which 
provides  a  standard  for  making  judgments  about  what  is 
right,  or  just,  or  good  or  desirable,  what  ought  or  ought  not 
to  be  done.  For  example,  that  human  life  is  sacred,  that  jus- 
tice includes  racial  equality,  that  scarce  resources  should 
be  shared  are  statements  of  values.  Unlike  norms,  mores, 
beliefs,  or  attitudes,  values  are  always  concerned  with  what 
is  moral;  values  tell  us  what  a  good  life  ought  to  be. 

The  competencies  in  this  Certificate  require  that  you  apply 
general  principles  of  value  to  specific  situations,  and  that 
you  account  for  the  ways  in  which  values  change.  You  are 
encouraged  to  use  yourself  as  subject  of  this  Certificate. 

Comparative  Culture  Certificate:   Workers  in  public  or 
community  service  must  deal  with  people  from  a  wide  range 
of  cultural  traditions.  Their  ability  to  recognize  and  take  into 
account  the  customs,  beliefs,  assumptions  and  values  of 
those  people  is  often  responsible  for  a  major  proportion  of 
the  success  with  which  they  carry  out  their  service. 


An  understanding  of  the  nature  of  culture  and  its  relation- 
ship to  human  behavior  is  an  invaluable  tool  in  gaining  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  real  needs  and  desires  of  people,  in 
avoiding  the  pitfalls  of  ethnocentric  judgments  and  in  assist- 
ing public  and  community  service  organizations  to  develop 
better  policies  and  procedures  which  provide  genuine  ser- 
vice to  their  clientele. 

While  the  Certificate  does  not  represent  an  extensive  know- 
ledge of  a  variety  of  cultures,  it  does  require  experience  in 
cultural  comparison  as  a  ways  of  assuring  at  least  a  sensitiv- 
ity to  and  recognition  of  the  range  and  variety  of  cultural  res- 
ponses and  the  relation  of  any  particular  response  to  the 
culture  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

The  Certificate  is  awarded  upon  completion  of  the  following 
requirements: 

1 .  Successful  evaluation  in  Competencies  I  and  II. 

2.  Successful  evaluation  in  any  competency  which  has  a 
double  value  or  any  other  two  single  competencies. 

Basic  Foreign  Language  Certificate:  The  ability  to  com- 
municate in  a  language  other  than  one's  own  is  desirable 
both  as  a  useful  tool  for  exchanging  information  and  ideas 
with  persons  who  speak  another  language  and  as  a  way  of 
broadening  one's  perspective  on  the  world. 

In  addition  to  this  general  desirability,  it  is  specifically  valua- 
ble in  public  or  community  service  since  it  allows  one  to  bet- 
ter serve  that  portion  of  his  clientele  who  speak  the  lan- 
guage one  has  acquired  —  both  as  a  tool  to  discover  the 
needs  and  desires  of  persons  who  are  unable  to  convey 
them  in  English  and  also  insofar  as  it  contributes  to  one's 
awareness  of  the  culture  represented  by  the  language  and 
one's  ability  to  take  that  culture  into  account  as  one  serves 
in  a  public  and  community  context. 

This  certificate  represents  the  ability  to  communicate  in  a 
language  other  than  English  about  personal  circumstances, 
needs  and  desires  without  recourse  to  English.  The  person 
awarded  this  certificate  will  be  able  to  extract  such  informa- 
tion from  a  native  speaker  who  knows  no  English  and  will  be 
able  to  provide  basic  information,  simple  interpretation  or 
helpful  referrals. 

Terms  of  the  Certificate: 

1 .  This  certificate  is  awarded  in  a  particular  language 
which  is  specified  on  the  student's  record. 

2.  The  language  to  which  it  applies  may  be  any  modern 
language  agreed  upon  by  the  evaluators. 
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Individual  and  Society  Grouping 

The  ttieme  throughut  these  two  certificates  is  the  study  of 
the  individual's  identity  and  interaction  in  various  social 
contexts. 


Role  and  Identity  Certificate:  This  certificate  focuses  on 
the  perceptions  and  attributions  that  members  of  one  group 
hold  towards  members  of  other  groups. 

Small  Groups  Certificate:  This  certificate  focuses  on  the 
theory  and  analysis  of  small  group  behavior. 


Institutions  Grouping 

Social  Change  Certificate:  This  certificate  focuses  on  the 
distribution  and  use  of  power  in  society  as  well  as  skills  and 
behaviors  which  can  help  produce  changes  in  that  distribu- 
tion. Research  and  organizing  skills  are  emphasized. 

Political  Economy  Certificate:  As  the  title  suggests,  the  pri- 
mary concern  of  this  certificate  is  the  relationship  between 
political  and  economic  behavior,  if  based  on  an  understand- 
ing of  traditional  economic  theory,  and  an  emphasis  on  the 
impact  and  efficacy  of  public  sector  economic  policies. 

Politics  Certificate:  This  certificate  focuses  on  an  under- 
standing of  classical  democratic  theory,  an  understanding  of 
the  distribution  and  use  of  political  power,  on  public-sector 
decision-making,  as  well  as  elections  and  legislative  pro- 
cess. 


Sample  Competency  Statement 

"Local  Governmental  Structure  "  is  a  competency  within  the 
Social  Change  Certificate. 

Social  Change  Certificate  Institutions  Center 

Competency  #2 


Local  Government  Structure 

Competency:  Identify  and  describe  the  local  governmental 
structure  of  a  community.  Discuss  the  relation  of  key  actors 
in  local  government  to  other  interests  in  relation  to  a  specific 
social  change  effort. 

Criteria: 

1 .  Specify  the  nature  and  dimensions  of  the  desired  social 
change  in  the  community  of  concern. 

2.  Identify  and  describe  the  local  government  structure  to 
include: 

organizational  a.   constructionof  a  chart,  or  other 

chart  appropriate  description  of  the 

formal  local  government  struc- 
ture, including  lines  of  authority 
and  responsibility; 

b.  specifying  key  actors  and 
describing  the  informal  pro- 
cesses of  decision-making  within 
the  local  government; 

c.  adescriptionof  the  relationship 
between  local  politicans  and 
state  or  national  politicians  and 
an  estimation  of  the  influences  of 
each  group  on  the  other; 

d.  adescriptionof  the  relationship 
of  the  key  factors  in  local  govern- 
ment to  major  economic  inter- 
ests, other  dominant  community 
institutions,  agencies  or  authori- 
ties, and  to  community  leaders  or 
activists. 

Standards: 

1 .  The  community  of  concern  should  be  comprised  of  at 
least  a  25,000  population. 

2.  The  social  change  effort  should  be  broad  enough  to 
include  key  actors  in  criteria  (c)  and  (d). 

3.  The  information  must  be  accurate  and  sources  noted. 


soclometry 


vertical 
integration 


horizontal 
integration 


Example  of  Evaluation:  School  desegregation  is  a  major 
social  change  effort  now  underway  in  Denver.  Identify  and 
describe  the  local  governmental  structure  of  this  community 
in  relation  to  other  interests  concerned  with  this  particular 
issue  of  social  change. 
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All  General  Center  Competencies  follow  ttie  format  used  for 
the  local  Governmental  Structure  Competency.  The  com- 
plete texts  of  all  competencies  are  available  in  a  separate 
publication.  The  summary  statements  for  all  General  Center 
competencies  are  included  here  for  reference  purposes. 
The  complete  text  of  the  competency  must  be  consulted  for 
evaluation  purposes. 


Cultural  Studies 

Certificate  A;  Values:  4  out  of  6  are  required 

1)  What  Are  Values? 

A)  Definition  of  Values:  Explain  and  illustrate  by  one 
example  (1  50  words)  either  the  definition  of  values  given 
by  the  Culture  Center  or  your  own  definition. 

B)  Given  asocial  issue,  narrative,  and/or  func- 
tion/event, pick  out  examples  of  each  of  these  six  differ- 
ent l<inds  of  values: 

1.  Personal  or  individual  value 

2.  Group  value 

3.  Social  value 

4.  Value  associated  with  an  historical  era 

5.  Explicit  value 

6.  Implicit  value 

2)  Values  and  Choice:  Analyze  a  significant  individual 
choice  in  which  values  are  in  conflict. 

3)  Values  and  Work:  Describe  the  history  of  and  interpret 
the  values  associated  with  a  particular  job  in  the  past 
and  today. 

4)  Bureaucracy  and  Moral  Responsibility:  Define  and  ana- 
lyze the  extents  and  limits  of  an  individual's  responsibil- 
ity in  institutional  and  social  settings. 

5)  Myth:  Portray  and  interpret  a  significant  myth  that  recurs 
over  a  period  of  time. 

6)  Value  Change:  Past  and  Future:  Analyze  the  process  of 
change  in  a  significant  value  in  relation  to  a  social  institu- 
tion orsocial  issue  over  time. 

I  Certificate  B:  Comparative  Culture:  Competencies  one  and 
two  are  required,  with  another  double  competency. 

1 )  The  Notion  of  Culture:  Can  utilize  the  notion  of  culture 
in  efforts  to  understand  the  ways  people  behave. 

2)  Comparative  Cultural  Contexts:  Can  examine,  both 
comparatively  and  within  their  own  cultural  contexts,  the 
perceptions  and  reactions  of  differing  cultural  groups  to 
a  particular  human  concern. 


3)  (double  competency)  History  and  Culture:  Can  explain  a 
particular  state  of  affairs  in  terms  of  the  sequence  of 
events  which  brought  it  about,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  cultural  perspectives  of  the  people  involved. 

4)  (double  competency)  Social  Policy  and  Culture:  Can 
analyze  the  cultural  dimensions  of  social  policy. 

Basic  Language  Certificate:  All  four  are  required. 

1 )  Can  speak  the  language  in  a  manner  that  may  be  under- 
stood by  a  native  speaker. 

2)  Can  understand  the  language  spoken  by  a  native 
speaker. 

3)  Can  write  simple  descriptions,  explanations  or  instruc- 
tions which  can  be  understood  by  a  native  speaker. 

4)  Can  read  simple  descriptions,  explanations  or  instruc- 
tions in  the  language. 


Individual  and  Society 

Role  and  Identity  Certificate:   Four  out  of  the  seven  are 
required. 

1)  Who  Am  I?  Self  and  Others:   Identify  and  describe 
several  groups  to  which  you  belong,  and  summarize 
your  role  in  each. 
2) 

A.  How  Do  I  See  Others?:   Explain  how  you  perceive  or 
respond  to  members  of  groups  other  than  your  own. 

OR 

B.  How  Do  Others  See  Me?:   Describe  how  others  per- 
ceive or  respond  to  you  in  terms  of  your  group 
identity. 

3)  How  Do  Others  See  Others?:   Explain  how  one  social 
group  develops  an  attitude  or  perception  of  another 
social  group. 

4)  Distorting  Mechanisms:   Describe  distorting  mecha- 
nisms (stereotypes,  stigmas,  self-fulfilling  prophecies, 
etc.)  which  cause  errors  in  perception  and  evaluate  how 
such  mechanisms  can  lead  to  misunderstanding,  prejud- 
ice, and  conflict. 

5)  Role  Conflict  and  Role  Integration:   Identify  and 
describe  instances  of  role  integration,  and  show  how 
conflicts  can  be  resolved. 

6)  Influence  of  Mass  Media:   Identify  and  describe  several 
types  of  mass  media,  and  evaluate  the  manner  in  which 
they  affect  and  influence  your  sense  of  identity. 

7)  Techniques  and  Ethics  of  Changing 

Identity:   Formulate  different  ways  or  a  method  of 
changing  your  identity  and  the  identity  of  others  (con- 
sciousness-raising, persuasion,  "brain  washing")  and 
describe  the  ethical  concerns  and  values  associated  with 
these  techniques  of  changing  identity. 
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Small  Groups  Certificate:   4  out  of  the  6  are  required. 

1)  The  Dynamic  Concept  of  Groups:   Differentiate 
between  the  social  psychological  concept  of  the  term 
"group' '  and  other  common  or  technical  meanings  of  the 
term. 

2)  Individual  as  a  Group  Member:   Evaluate  yourself  as  a 
group  member,  including  feedback  from  other  group 
members,  and  identify  the  roles  you  fulfill  in  the  group 
and  your  behavior  in  each  role. 

3)  The  Dynamics  of  Intrapersonal  Change:   Explain, 
according  to  a  selected  learning  theory,  how/  an  individu- 
al's behavior  is  changed  by  participation  in  an  experien- 
tial group  whose  emphases  are  personal  and/or  inter- 
personal growth. 

4)  The  Dynamics  of  Group  Development:  Describe  the 
development  of  a  group  according  to  a  selected  theory 
or  model. 

5)  Analysis  of  Small  Group  Behavior:   Analyze  the  behav- 
ior of  an  ongoing  group. 

6)  Methods  of  Studying  Small  Groups:   Compare  different 
research  approaches  to  the  study  of  small  group 
behavior. 

Social  Change  Certificate:   4  out  of  the  5  are  required. 

1 )  Neighborhood  Research  and  Observation:   Use  basic 
research  and  observation  skills  to  gather  data  and  test  a 
hypothesis  in  a  neighborhood  of  your  choice  in  Boston 
S.M.S.A. 

2)  Local  Governmental  Structure:   Identify  and  describe 
the  local  governmental  structure  of  a  community.  Dis- 
cuss the  relation  of  key  actors  in  local  government  to 
other  interests  in  relation  to  a  specific  social  change 
effort. 

3)  Analysis  of  Power:   (double  competency)  Develop  a 
■ '  map"  of  a  specific  conflict 

4)  situation  (identify  groups  with  an  interest  or  stake  in  a 
particular  social  or  political  conflict,  etc.);  based  on  that 
map  design  a  strategy  to  further  the  interests  of  any  one 
party  to  that  conflict. 

5)  Action  Organizing:   With  regard  to  community  issues  or 
concerns  plan,  organize  and  either  implement  or  mobil- 
ize residents  for  at  least  three  out  of: 

Community  Meeting; 
Demonstration; 
Press  Conference; 
Public  Hearing; 
Training  Conference. 


Political  Economy  Certificate:  Four  out  of  the  six  are 
required. 

1)  Traditional  Economic  Concepts:   Apply  basic  economic 
concepts  to  understand  and  interpret  current  events. 

2)  Economic  Distribution:   Apply  traditional  economic 
theory  to  explain  important  social  problems. 

3)  Public  Economy:   Evaluate  the  effects  of  state  or  city 
revenues  and  expenditures  on  residents  of  various 
income  levels. 

4)  Economic  Allocation:  Trace  the  effects  over  time  of  a 
change  in  supply,  demand,  or  price  of  goods  or  service 
in  the  private  sector  on  consumers  and  suppliers. 

5)  Alternative  Economic  Institutions:   Evaluate  economic 
institutions  outside  or  counter  to  traditional  American 
economic  institutions. 

6)  Local  Economic  Data  and  Research:   Develop  and 
interpret  economic  profiles  of  local  communities. 

Politics  Certificate:   4  out  of  the  5  are  required. 

1 )  Classical  Democratic  Theory:  Show  how  each  of  1 2 
concepts  (outlined  in  the  competency  statement)  of  dem- 
ocratic governance  can  be  used  to  explain  the  distribu- 
tion and  use  of  political  power  in  relation  to  a  given  event 
or  social  issue. 

2)  Public  Sector  Decision-Making:  Can  analyze  the  politi- 
cal process  by  which  decisions  are  made  in  the  public 
sector  of  American  society. 

3)  Theories  of  Decision-Making:   Can  apply  different  theo- 
ries to  the  decision-making  processes  in  the  public 
sector. 

4)  Elections:   Understand  and  be  able  to  use  basic  analytic 
and  organizational  skills  in  a  municipal  or  other  local 
election. 

5)  Legislature:   Describe  the  major  steps  by  which  a  partic- 
ular bill  becomes  a  law  in  Massachusetts. 
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The  Instructional  Program  of  the 
General  Center 

Cultural  Studies  Grouping 

Certificates:   Values,  Cultural  Comparison,  Foreign 

Language 

Making  and  Breaking  the  Social  Contract: 

Law  Through  Literature 

Instructors:   Nancy  Hoffman  and  Brad  Honoroff 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:   Values  Certificate;  self- 
designed  competency  in  Law 


Women  in  Politics  and  Government 
Instructor:   Feingold 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:   Values  Certificate: 
Bureaucracy  and  Moral  Responsibility,  Myth,  Value  Change 

Goals:  To  examine  the  changing  roles  played  by  women  in 
avariety  of  political,  legislative  and  administrative  pro- 
cesses including  campaigns,  elected,  appointed  and  admin- 
istrative jobs,  legislation  and  lobbying,  and  paid  and  volun- 
teer work.  The  impact  of  women  on  issues  of  social  change 
will  be  a  major  focus  of  the  classwork. 


Goals:   To  construct  a  philosophical  context  for  the  study  of 
law  by  asking:  What  is  the  bond  or  "contract"  which  holds 
people  together  in  a  nation  or  society?  What  does  the  con- 
tract tell  us  about  the  nature  of  human  nature?  Why  do  nov- 
elists and  dramatists  often  create  a  hero  who  stands  outside 
of  the  bonds  of  society?  Readings  include  writers  from  the 
Greeks  to  today:  Antigone,  Sophocles;  Measure  for  Mea- 
sure; Shakespeare;  Billy  Budd,  Herman  Melville;  Crime  and 
Punishment,  Dostoevsky;  The  Stranger,  Camus;  Lord  of  the 
Flies,  Golding;  One  Flew  Over  the  Cuckoos  Nest,  Kesey; 
Meridian,  Alice  Walker;  and  selections  from  Aristotle,  Rous- 
seau, and  Marx. 

SEE  FULL  COURSE  DESCRIPTION  IN  Legal  Education 
Services 

Freedom,  Rights  and  the  Constitution 
Instructor:   Feingold 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:   Law  Certificate:  Law  and 
Values;  Culture  Certificate:  What  are  Values?  Values  and 
Choice,  and  others 

I  Goals:   To  explore  the  American  Constitutional  ideal  of  a 
society  governed  by  the  majority,  but  preserving  and  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  minorities,  even  to  the  single  individual. 
The  course  will  focus  on  the  relationship  between  individual 
rights  and  social  needs.  Examples  of  topics  are  Campaign 
I  Financing  and  Free  Elections;  Political  Dissent  and  Repres- 
:  sion;  Anti-Discrimination,  Affirmative  Action,  and  the  Right 
I  of  Free  Association;  Personal  Privacy  and  Public's  Right  to 
Know;  Free  Speech  and  the  Electronic  Media;  Mental  Ill- 
ness, the  Right  to  Treatment,  and  the  Right  to  Free  Consent; 
Privacy  and  Computer  Data  Collection;  Economics  and  Civil 
Liberties. 


Working  Women:  Fact  and  Fiction 
Instructors:   Hoffman  and  Feingold 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:   Values  Certificate:  Values 
and  Work,  Myth;  Reading  and  Writing  Certificates;  Compe- 
tencies to  be  arranged. 

Goals:   To  compare  the  image  and  reality  of  women's  paid 
work  by  reading  poems  and  short  stories  (from  a  new 
anthology)  and  selected  economic  and  sociological  studies. 
Students  will  be  encouraged  to  share  their  experiences  and 
perceptions  of  themselves  as  workers. 

Community  Education  Practicum 
Instructor:   Nancy  Hoffman 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:   Values  Certificate:  Values 
and  Work,  Bureaucracy  and  Moral  Responsibility,  Action 
Organizing;  Writing  Certificate 

The  City-wide  Educational  Coalition  (CWEC)  is  a  private, 
nonprofit  corporation  which  represents  parents  from  every 
Boston  Neighborhood.  The  35  staff  members  are  racially 
and  ethnically  diverse;  women,  especially  mothers,  predom- 
inate. The  staff  work  in  various  roles:  There  are  parent 
organizers,  a  monthly  newspaper  called    Common 
Ground  ",  and  technical  assistance  and  advocacy  services. 
Several  CPCS  students  are/have  been  paid  workers  at 
CWEC. 

Goals:   Students  with  skills  in  tutoring,  writing,  newsletter 
and  report  writing,  legal  and  political  research,  and  commu- 
nity education  will  practice  these  skills  in  a  field  setting 
under  direct  supervision.  There  are  opportunities  to  monitor 
proceedings  in  Judge  Arthur  Garrity  s  court,  research 
issues  such  as  Chapter  766  and  school  utilization  of  taxes, 
write  for  a  community  newspaper,  work  with  school  coun- 
cils, as  well  as  tutor  CWEC  staff  in  writing.  There  will  be  sev- 
eral background  seminars  with  CWEC  staff. 
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Beginning  Spanish) 
Instructor:   Quentin  Chavous 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:   Independent  Interest  Cer- 
tificate in  Spanisti  or  wtien  approved,  the  Cultural  Studies 
Language  Certificate 

Goals:   To  assist  ttie  student  in  learning  Spanish  as  it  is  spo- 
l<en  in  Latin  America. 

Intermediate  Spanish 
Instructor:   Quentin  Chavous 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:   Independent  Interest  Cer- 
tificate in  Spanish,  or  when  approved,  the  Cultural  Studies 
Language  Certificate 

Goals:  To  assist  the  student  in  learning  Spanish  as  it  is  spo- 
ken in  Latin  America. 

Beginning  Spanish  II 
Instructor:   Quentin  Chavous 


Competencies  to  be  addressed:   Cultural  Comparison  Cer- 
tificate: History  and  Culture  —  advanced  double  compe- 
tency; Law  and  Values  and  Human  Growth  and  Develop- 
ment Competencies  to  be  determined. 

Goals:   To  examine  the  change  in  the  concept  and  of  the 
people  so  identified  during  the  past  200  years  in  the  United 
States. 

Cultural  Studies 

Looking  Backward:  An  Experimental  Seminar  in  Family 

History 

Instructor:    Nancy  Hoffman 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:   Values  Certificate,  Writ- 
ing from  Personal  Experience  and  Analysis,  Library 
Research.  Not  all  students  will  work  on  all  competencies. 

Goals:   To  reconstruct  in  writing  and  by  the  collection  of 
documents  and  artifacts  the  history  of  one's  family;  to  place 
one's  family  in  the  history  of  an  ethnic  group,  a  social  class, 
and  a  cultural  and  artistic  tradition. 


Competencies  to  be  addressed:   Basic  Foreign  Language 
Certificate  or  Independent  Interest  Certificate  in  Spanish 

Intermediate  Spanish  II 
Instructor:   Quentin  Chavous 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:   Basic  Foreign  Language 
Certificate  or  Independent  Interest  Certificate  in  Spanish 


Women  and  Society: 

A  New  Course  Sponsored  Jointly  by  Women's  Studies  Con- 
centration at  the  Harbor  Campus,  and  by  CPCS. 

Instructors:   Ann  Froines,  Coordinator  Women's  Studies 
and  Nancy  Hoffman 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:   Values  Certificate 


Goals:   To  assist  the  student  in  learning  Spanish  as  it  is  spo- 
ken in  Latin  America. 

Introduction  to  Cultural  Comparison 
Instructor:   Robert  Rosenbaum 


Goals:   To  introduce  the  problems  and  perspectives  of 
women's  studies,  an  academic  area  defined  by  and  in 
response  to  the  women's  movement  of  the  1970's.  To  begin 
a  cooperative  relationship  with  women's  studies  staff  and 
students  at  the  Harbor  Campus. 


Competencies  to  be  addressed:   Cultural  Comparison  Cer- 
tificate: Idea  of  Culture;  Comparative  Cultural  Contexts; 
Reading  Certificate:  Comprehending  and  Judging  the  Work, 
Library  Research;  Writing  Certificate:  Personal  Experience, 
Analysis 

Goals:   To  acquaint  students  with  several  ways  that  culture 
has  been  conceived  of,  and  to  familiarize  students  with 
some  techniques  of  cross-cultural  comparison. 

Deviants  and  Deviance:  Two  Hundred  Years  in  the  U.S. 
Instructor:   Robert  Rosenbaum 


Introduction  to  Culture 
Instructor:   Robert  Rosenbaum 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Introductory  competen- 
cies in  the  proposed  Comparative  Culture  Certificate.  Idea 
of  Culture  and  Comparative  Cultural  Contexts. 

Goals:   To  examine  at  least  three  theories  of  culture  and 
how  they  might  be  applied  to  specific  situations;  and  to  learn 
how  to  conduct  a  cross-cultural  analysis. 
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Progress  or  Problem:  The  City  in  American  History 
Instructor:   Robert  Rosenbaum 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:   History  and  Culture  dou- 
ble competency  in  the  Comparative  Culture  Certificate. 

Goals:   To  examine  the  patterns  of  development,  and  the 
influence,  of  American  cities  with  particular  attention  on  the 
attitudes  and  expectations  of  various  groups  in  the  nation 
towards  urban  areas. 


Introduction  to  Culture 
Instructor:  Staff 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Introductory  competency 
of  the  Comparative  Cultures  Certificate:  The  Notion  of 
Culture 

Goals:  To  examine  at  least  three  theories  of  culture  and  how 
they  might  be  applied  to  specific  situations. 


Workshops:  What  are  Values?  Values  and  Choice 
Instructor:   Nancy  Hoffman 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:   Values  #  1 ,  #2 

Goals:   To  find  an  acceptable  definition  of    values"  and  to 
apply  it  by  analyzing  kinds  of  values;  to  use  a  consistent 
definition  of  values  in  analyzing  a  personal  choice. 

Politics  and  Culture 
Instructor:  Badi  Foster 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  First  and  second  compe- 
tencies of  Revised  Certificate  in  Cultural  Comparison  "B". 

Goals:  In  order  to  understand  the  ways  by  which  the  con- 
cept of  culture  has  been  and  is  used  to  explain  political 
behavior,  the  course  will  examine  three  definitions  of  culture 
in  the  social  sciences.  Building  upon  these  definitions  we 
will  look  at  topics  such  as  patterns  of  political  participation 
and  political  development.  Examples  will  be  drawn  from  dif- 
ferent cultures  in  order  to  expose  students  to  the  compara- 
tive method  of  analyzing  cultures. 

Social  Policy  and  Culture 
Instructor:  Badi  Foster 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Cultural  Comparison 
241 1 -Conflict  and  Culture;  251 1-Ethnocentrism.  Revised 
i  Certificate  Double  competency  in  Social  Policy  and  Culture. 

1  Goals:  To  expose  potential  public  and  community  servants 
to  the  basic  literature  theories  and  concepts  of  social  policy. 
To  understand  the  process  by  which  culture  shapes  the  defi- 

I  nition  of  social  problems  which  demand  policy  responses. 
To  make  explicit  the  connection  or  lack  of  connections 
between  the  policy  process,  the  values  of  policy  makers  and 
the  lives  of  target  populations.  Topics  covered  in  the  course 
include:  1 )  What  is  Social  Policy?  2)  Local,  state  and  federal 
influences  on  policy  making  processes.  3)  Court  ordered 
desegregation.  4)  Citizen  education  and  5)  Work  and  Edu- 
cation. 


Individual  and  Society  Grouping 

Certificates:  Role  and  Identity,  Small  Groups 


Death  is  a  Fact  of  Life:  Social  and  Psychological  Factors 

in  Dying  and  Bereavement 

Instructors:  Pat  Fleming  and  Elaine  Werby 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Role  and  Identity  Certifi- 
cate: Distorting  Mechanisms;  Cultural  Comparison  Certifi- 
cate: Comparative  Cultural  Contexts;  Human  Growth  and 
Development  Certificate:  Analysis  of  a  Social  Problem  (III-4) 

Goals:  To  consider  the  personal  and  social  problems  that 
stem  from  the  processes  of  dying  and  bereavement;  to  dis- 
tinguish the  sources  and  purpose  of  customary  patterns  of 
dealing  with  these  issues;  to  compare  these  patterns  to  the 
social  patterns  related  to  death  and  bereavement  in  selected 
other  societies. 


The  Evolution  of  Races  and  Racism 
Instructor:  Pat  Fleming 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Role  and  Identity  Certifi- 
cate: Who  Am  I?,  How  Do  I  See  Others/How  Do  Others  See 
Me?,  How  Do  Others  See  Others?,  Distorting  Mechanisms; 
Cultural  Comparison  Certificate:  History  and  Culture 

Goals:  What  are  the  meanings  of  "races"  in  human  popula- 
tions? How/when  did  they  develop?  What  is  the  history  of 
social  attitudes  towards  race  in  the  U.S.?  What  are  the 
social  factors  that  affect  these  attitudes? 


People  in  Groups 
Instructor:  Stanley  Wachs 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Small  Groups  Certificate: 
Concept  of  Small  Group,  Group  Development  and  Interac- 
tion, Analysis  of  Small  Group  Behavior 
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Goals  of  course  and  how  to  learn  the  competencies:  This 
is  a  course  devoted  to  ttie  study  of  human  interaction  in 
small  groups.  V'/e  will  make  use  of  data  we  get  from  a  series 
of  "laboratory  exercises",  and  from  readings  and  discus- 
sions to  examine  some  essential  characteristics  of  human 
interaction:  social  attraction,  group  and  individual  decision- 
making, relationship  between  group  and  individual  goals, 
cooperation  and  competition,  reference  groups,  leadership 
style,  communication  patterns,  group  development  and 
inter-group  relationships. 


assumption  that  adults  develop,  in  terms  of  their  identity  and 
"view  of  the  world" ,  according  to  a  series  of '  'stages' ' . 
Developmental  theorists  such  as  Sheehy,  Levinson  and 
Gould  will  be  examined.  These  theories  will  be  discussed  in 
terms  of  their  application  to  our  own  process  of  develop- 
ment as  adults. 


Experiencing  Ethnic  Identity 
Instructor:  Ai  Li  Chin 


Experiencing  a  Small  Group:  An  Inside  View 
Instructors:  Lynn  Shapiro  and  Stanley  Wachs 


Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Role  and  Identity  Certifi- 
cate: Social  Self,  I  See  Others,  Others  See  Me,  Mass  Media; 
Values  Certificate:  Values  and  Choices 


Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Small  Groups  Certificate: 
Concept  of  Small  Group,  Individual  as  a  Group  Member 

Goals:  The  primary  emphasis  of  this  course  is  on  the  devel- 
opment of  insight  and  skill  in  observing  and  diagnosing 
group  behavior.  Essentially,  it  is  a  small  group  experience 
with  focus  on  a  variety  of  ways  of  looking  at  what  happens  in 
small  groups. 


Goals:  To  sharpen  one's  understanding  of  one's  own 
ethnic/racial  identity  and  to  develop  empathy  for  the 
ethnic/racial  identity  of  others,  thereby  increasing  the  pos- 
sibility of  greater  skill  in  interpersonal  relations. 


Mass  Media,  Popular  Images  and  Identity 
Instructor:  Ai  Li  Chin 


Groups  and  Theories  of  Change 
Instructor:  Stanley  Wachs 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Small  Groups  Certificate: 
Theory  of  Change  (and  perhaps  Group  Development  and 
Interaction) 

Goals:  The  goal  of  this  course  is  to  explore  the  ways  in 
which  small  groups  are  used  for  individual,  group,  and 
organizational  change.  We  will  examine  selected  small 
group  theories  and  models  in  the  fields  of  psychology, 
sociology,  human  relations,  and  organization  development 
in  the  light  of  the  underlying  theory  and  processes  of  behav- 
ior change. 


Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Role  and  Identity:  I  See 
Others,  Others  See  Others,  Role  Conflict 

Goals:  To  briefly  look  at  the  social  organization  of  several 
mass  media  and  to  examine  possible  sources  of  distortion. 
Selected  studies  of  popular  images  in  media  will  be  read 
and  discussed.  Special  focus  will  be  on  student  projects: 
mini  research  on  a  topic  chosen  by  each  member  in  class. 

Alienation  and  Belongingness  in  Mass  Society 
Instructor:  Ai  Li  Chin 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Role  and  Identity  Certifi- 
cate: Social  Self,  I  See  Others,  Others  See  Me;  Culture  Cer- 
tificate A:  Values  and  Choice 


The  Process  of  Adult  Development 
Instructor:  Joanna  Hiss 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Role  and  Identity  Certifi- 
cate: Social  Self,  I  See  Others,  Mass  Media;  American  Val- 
ues Certificate:  Values  and  Choice 

Goals:  In  this  seminar,  we  will  examine  recent  material  con- 
cerning the  topic  of  adult  development  from  a  conceptual  as 
well  as  personal  viewpoint.  We  will  explore  the  current 


Goals:  To  examine  the  following  questions:  When  do  we 
experience  temporary  feelings  of  alienation  and  feelings  of 
belongingness?  What  social  conditions  help  produce  them? 
What  are  examples  of  alienated  individuals  in  our  society 
and  what  circumstances  contribute  to  their  condition?  What 
kinds  of  groups  in  our  urban  society  foster  a  sense  of 
belongingness  and  what  satisfactions/limitations  result  from 
membership  in  these  groups? 
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Without  Self:  American  Poets  in  tlie  Process  of  Finding 

Identity 

Instructor:  Rosamond  Rosenmeier 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Reading  Certificate:  Com- 
prehending and  Judging  the  Work;  Writing  Certificate:  Anal- 
ysis and  Experiential  Writing.  Also,  students  will  be  encour- 
aged to  select  individual  competencies  in  Values  or  Role 
and  Identity  Competencies. 

Goals:  To  read  and  understand  a  selection  of  American 
poets  from  the  1 9th  and  20th  Centuries  and  to  apply  a  set  of 
criteria  suitable  to  their  work.  To  understand  these  poets' 
responses  to  conflicts  in  values  and  in  identity. 


See  Complete  Course  Listing  Under  Applied  Language  and 
Math  Section 

Individual  and  Society 

Female  and  Male:  The  Social  Psychology  of  Sex  Roles 
Instructors:  Janet  Kohen  (Sociology,  CAS)  and  Stanley 
Wachs,  CPCS 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Role  and  Identity  Certifi- 
cate, competencies  #1 ,  2,  3, 4,  5,  7. 

Goals  and  how  to  learn  the  competencies:  An  examination 
of  the  nature  of  sex  roles  in  modern  society  Is  a  good  place 
to  look  at  the  Interaction  among  social  structure,  culture, 
and  our  personal  behavior.  Through  discussion,  readings, 
films,  guest  speakers  and  field  projects,  we  will  analyze 
male  and  female  roles.  In  particular,  we  will  consider: 

1)  theorlginsof  modern  sex  roles 

2)  the  socialization  process:  the  learning  of  sex  roles 

3)  Institutional  influences 

4)  work 

5)  sexuality 

6)  black  and  white 

7)  changing  sex  roles 

One  important  feature  of  the  course  Is  to  provide  some 
opportunity  for  women  to  discuss  issues  raised  with  other 
women  and  for  men  to  discuss  issues  raised  with  other  men. 


People  in  Groups 
Instructor:  Stanley  Wachs 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Small  Groups  Certificate: 
Competencies  1,4,5 


Goals  of  course  and  how  to  learn  the  competencies:  This 
is  a  course  devoted  to  the  study  of  human  interaction  in 
small  groups.  We  will  make  use  of  data  we  get  from  a  series 
of  "laboratory  exercises' ' ,  and  from  readings  and  discus- 
sions to  examine  some  essential  characteristics  of  human 
interaction;  social  attraction,  group  and  individual  decision- 
making, relationship  between  group  and  individual  goals, 
cooperation  and  competition,  reference  groups,  leadership 
style,  communication  pattern,  group  development,  and  inter- 
group  relationships. 


Groups  and  Theories  of  Change 
Instructor:  Stanley  Wachs 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Small  Groups  Certificates: 
competency  #3  (and  perhaps  #4) 

Goals  and  how  to  learn  the  competencies:  The  goal  of  this 
course  Is  to  explore  the  ways  in  which  small  groups  are 
used  for  individual,  group,  and  organizational  change.  We 
will  examine  selected  small  group  theories  and  models  in 
the  fields  of  psychology,  sociology,  human  relations,  and 
organizational  development  in  the  light  of  the  underlying 
theory  and  processes  of  behavior  change. 

What's  In  a  Role?:  Conceptual  Tools  for  Role  and  Identity 
Certificate,  Everyday  Life,  and  Further  Study 
Instructor:  Ai  LI  Chin 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Foundation  concepts 
underlying  all  competencies  In  the  Role  and  Identity  Certifi- 
cate—  especially  on  competencies  #1 ,  #2,  #3. 

Goals:  This  course  will  examine  the  relationship  between 
the  Individual  and  the  groups  to  which  s/he  belongs  via  the 
central  concept  of  role.  Various  sub-concepts  will  be  identi- 
fied, discussed  and  Illustrated.  These  sub-concepts  will  in 
turn  be  placed  in  a  variety  of  social  contexts.  These  role 
considerations  will  then  be  brought  back  to  focus  on  the 
individual  in  terms  of  identity  and  change.  At  the  end,  stu- 
dents will  be  better  able  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
certificate,  and  to  fulfill  the  requirements  in  a  more  system- 
atic and  In-depth  fashion.  In  terms  of  personal  relevance, 
these  conceptual  tools  will  help  sharpen  awareness,  differ- 
entiate aspects  of  experience,  and  identify  relationships  and 
room  for  change  and  creativity.  The  concept  of  role  is  a 
foundation  for  understanding  the  Individual  and  society. 
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Ethnic  Identity  and  the  Community  Worl<er 
Instructor:  Ai  Li  Chin 


Individual  in  Large  Groups 
Instructor:   Staff 


Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Role  and  Identity  Certifi- 
cate, competencies  #2,  3,  7. 


Competencies  to  be  addressed:   Role  and  Identity  #2A,  7. 
Portions  of  Communications  #2,  #4,  #5. 


Goals:  Tfiis  course  will  deal  with  what  the  community  worker 
needs  to  l<now  about  ethnic  identity  of  the  individuals  and 
groups  s/he  works  with.  Topics  to  be  covered  will  Include 
city  and  state  resources  and  programming,  the  melting  pot 
ideas  as  compared  to  the  concept  of  cultural  pluralism,  the 
rise  of  ethnic  consciousness  and  the  re-shaping  of  ethnic 
identity,  the  multiple  roles  played  by  a  member  of  a  minority 
group  and  the  conflicts  s/he  may  experience  in  relation  to 
the  establishment,  members  of  the  majority  group,  or  other 
minorities.  The  identity  of  the  community  worker  will  also  be 
discussed  as  part  of  the  two-way  interaction. 


Personal  and  Interpersonal  Communication 
Instructor:  Joanna  Hiss 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Communications  Certifi- 
cate: Self-Awareness,  Non-verbal  Communication;  Writing 
Certificate  (competency  C):  Experiential  Writing,  Identifica- 
tion of  Statements 

Goals:  The  ability  to  express  one's  experience  and  ideas 
clearly  to  others  and  to  accurately  receive  the  messages 
conveyed  by  others  are  skills  essential  to  effective  and  pro- 
ductive Interaction  in  our  personal  and  professional  lives.  In 
this  course,  we  will  provide  opportunities  through  reading 
and  writing  assignments  and  structured  activities  to  improve 
communications  skills  in  the  areas  of  listening,  speaking, 
writing  and  reading. 


Leadership  and  Influence 
Instructor:  Staff 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Role  and  Identity  #2, 
#3,  #5.  Portions  of  Communications  #2,  #5 

Goals:  This  course  will  examine  the  kind  of  persons  who  are 
opinion  leaders  and  the  kind  of  persons  who  are  opinion 
transmitters.  We  will  consider  the  charismatic  qualities  of 
some  leaders  and  the  influence  they  exert  on  followers.  We 
will  "turn  around"  and  look  at  the  response  of  followers  in 
terms  of  compliance  or  anti-authoritarian  behavior.  Exam- 
ples will  include  some  from  styles  of  leadership  in  counter- 
culture/alternative culture  groups  and  the  kind  of  response 
expected  in  followers/participators. 


Goals:   This  course  will  examine  how  a  person  1 )  sends  and 
receives  communications  In  large  groups  (organizations, 
community  associations,  or  voluntary  participation  groups); 
2)  how  s/he  perceives  the  power  base;  and  3)  how  s/he 
explains  what  happens  in  large  groups  (what  forces  control 
events/decisions).  What  contributes  to  a  person's  feeling  of 
belonging  to  the  group  and  what  promotes  alienation? 

Political  Attitudes  and  Political  Participation 
Instructor:   Staff 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Role  and  Identity  #2A 
and  3.  Small  Groups  # 

Goals:   How  does  a  person  form  political  attitudes;  what 
shapes  his/her  attitudes?  What  does  s/he  learn  about  vot- 
ing, politics  or  his/her  roles  in  the  political  process?  What 
does  s/he  learn  in  the  home,  in  schools.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  his/her  interest/ethnic  groups?  How  does 
society  Influence  a  person's  relationship  to  authority  and 
power?  How  does  he  evaluate  him/herself  In  relationship  to 
others? 

Practicum  in  Community-Based  Public  Relations 
Instructor:   Thomas  Hardy 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:   Primarily  #5  of  old  Com- 
munications Certificate  and  an  equivalent  area  in  the  forth- 
coming revision  of  the  Certificate. 

Goals:   To  provide  students  with  an  opportunity  to  practi- 
cally devise  and  implement  Public  Relations  and  Public 
Affairs  strategies  for  an  Institution  with  which  they  are 
associated. 

Communication  Systems 
Instructor:   Thomas  Hardy 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Portions  of  #1 ,  2,  3,  4,  of 
the  old  Communications  Certificate  and  aspects  of  the  forth- 
coming new,  revised  version. 

Goals:   This  is  a  course  on  some  basic  concepts  and  proc- 
esses in  two  kinds  of  communications:  interpersonal  and 
institutional.  Three  aspects  of  interpersonal  communications 
will  be  examined:  1 )  social  origin  of  speech  patterns  and 
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thought  forms;  2)  social  settings  for  interpersonal  communi- 
cations; 3)  cross-cultural  communications.  Under  institu- 
tional communications,  we  will  discuss  ways  in  which  organ- 
izations communicate  messages  to  individuals  within  the 
system  and  the  effects  on  the  communications  patterns  of 
the  receivers. 


Goals:   To  develop  a  framework  within  which  one  can  iden- 
tify, describe,  and  analyze  the  component  parts  of  a 
community. 

Power:  Who  Has  It  and  How  Is  It  Used? 
Instructor:   David  Smith 


Institutions  Grouping 

Certificates:   Social  Change,  Politics,  Political  Economy 

Communication  and  Social  Change 
Instructor:   Philip  Hart 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:   All  social  change.  Also 
various  competencies  in  alternative  communications  career. 

Goals:   To  develop  a  framework  within  which  to  understand 
communications  in  social  change.  Also  a  seminar  for 
students  interested  in  alternative  career  area  of 
communications. 

Organizing  the  Action 
Instructor:   Philip  Hart 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:   Community  Change  and 
Social  Change  Certificate:  Action  Organizing 

Goals:   To  identify  and  describe  general  principles  of  effec- 
tive action  organizing.  To  conduct  or  report  on  an  actual 
organizing  effort. 

Strategizing  for  Community  Success 
Instructor:   Philip  Hart 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:   Social  Change  and  Com- 
munity Change  Certificates:  Analysis  of  Power  "B":  Strat- 
egy Planning 


Competencies  to  be  addressed:   Social  Change  Certifi- 
cate: Power  Analysis;  Politics  Certificate:  Theories  of  Deci- 
sion Making 

Goals:   To  examine  the  sources  of  political  and  economic 
power  and  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  different 
ways  in  which  power  is  used  at  local  and  national  levels. 

Legislative  Process  In  Massachusetts 
Instructor:   David  Smith 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:   Politics  Certificate:  Legis- 
lative Process  and  Democratic  Theory  (emphasis  on  Legis- 
lative Process). 

Goals:   To  understand  the  law  making  process  both  in  for- 
mal and  informal  terms. 

Boston  Neighborhoods 
Instructor:   David  Smith 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:   Social  Change  Certifi- 
cate: Neighborhood  Research;  Community  Change  Certifi- 
cate: Community  Structure. 

Goals:   To  develop  a  familiarity  with  the  city  and  introduce 
students  to  basic  social  research. 

The  Rulers  and  the  Ruled 
Instructor:   Richard  Hogarty 


Goals:  To  focus  on  case  studies  of  successful  and  unsuc- 
cessful community  strategy  planning.  To  compare  cases  to 
derive  general  principles.  To  conduct  case  or  comparative 
strategy  planning. 

Finding  Community 
Instructor:   Philip  Hart 


Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Politics  Certificate:  Clas- 
sical Democratic  Theory  and  Theories  of  Decision-Making 

Goals:  To  integrate  the  theory  and  practice  of  American 
democracy.  The  course  explores  problems  of  representative 
government  with  emphasis  on  the  executive  and  legislative 
institutions. 


Competencies  to  be  addressed:   Community  Change  Certi- 
ficate: Community  Structure;  Social  Change  Certificate: 
Neighborhood  Research  and  Observation,  Local  Govern- 
ment Structure;  Writing  Certificate:  Analysis. 
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Public  Opinion 

Section  I 
Section  II 


Instructor: 
Instructor: 


Richard  Hogarty 
Richard  Hogarty 


Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Politics  Certificate:  Elec- 
tions and  Theories  of  Decision-Making 

Goals:   To  understand  the  uses  and  abuses  of  public  opin- 
ion polls.  The  course  will  focus  on  public  opinion  surveys; 
influence  of  mass  media;  role  of  pressure  groups;  elite  opin- 
ion and  political  decision-making;  and  public  opinion  in  rela- 
tion to  elections. 

How  Decision-Makers  Decide 
instructor:  Richard  Hogarty 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Politics  Certificate:  Public 
Sector  Decision-Making 

Goals:  To  develop  skills  in  analyzing  the  ways  in  which  polit- 
ical leaders  and  government  officials  make  policy  decisions. 
The  focus  Is  on  the  decision-making  process,  Including  the 
Interplay  of  personalities,  politics,  issues,  and  value  sys- 
tems. 


Understanding  Economics 
Instructor:  Patricia  Jerabek 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Political  Economy  Certifi- 
cate: Traditional  Economic  Concepts  and  Economic  Alloca- 
tion. Traditional  Economics  is  a  necessary  prerequisite  for 
work  on  the  Urban  Economy  Competency  in  the  Community 
Change  Certificate. 

Goals:  The  course  is  designed  to  give  students  an  under- 
standing of  economic  concepts.  It  will  focus  on  the  eco- 
nomic system  In  the  United  States  and  will  provide  an  insight 
into  how  the  system  operates. 


Economic  Cost  of  Discrimination 
Instructor:  Patricia  Jerabek 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Political  Economy  Certifi- 
cate: Economic  Distribution 

Goals:  That  students  become  aware  of  the  ways  that  society 
pays  later  for  its  denial  of  education,  fair  wages,  and  job 
opportunities  to  selected  groups. 


Marxism  and  Social  Change 
Instructor:  Michael  Stone 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Independent  Interest 
Competencies  on  Marxism;  also  Comprehending  the  Work 
and  Judging  the  Work  in  the  Reading  Certificate 

Goals:  1 )  To  read  and  discuss  some  Marxist  classics,  2)  to 
become  familiar  with  some  of  the  basic  concepts  of  Marx- 
ism, Including  dialectical  materialism,  historical  materialism, 
scientific  socialism,  class  struggle,  capital  accumulation, 
forces  and  relations  of  production,  base  and  superstructure, 
3)  to  examine  and  evaluate  Marxism  as  a  theory  which 
explains  social  change,  4)  to  examine  and  evaluate  Marxism 
as  a  force  which  contributes  to  social  change. 


Suburbia  vs.  City 
Instructor:  Clark  Taylor 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Social  Change  Certificate: 
Neighborhood  Research  and  Observation,  Local  Govern- 
ment Structure,  Analysis  of  Power;  Writing  Certificate:  Anal- 
ysis. 

Goals:  To  develop  an  awareness  of  the  suburban  impact  on 
city  problems;  to  analyze  suburban  exploitation  of  the  city; 
to  examine  change  efforts  designed  to  open  communities  to 
low-Income  people;  and  to  engage  both  city  and  suburban 
students  in  the  study  of  suburb-city  problems. 


Space,  Time  and  the  Urban  Fiscal  Crisis 
Instructor:  Michael  Stone 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Community  Change  Certif- 
icate: The  Urban  Economy;  Public  Economy;  Economic 
Allocation 

Goals:  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  relationship 
between  urban  development  and  the  economic  system, 
using  metropolitan  Boston  as  the  principal  example.  The 
course  will:  1 )  examine  the  economic  and  geographical  his- 
tory of  cities  over  the  past  century,  culminating  in  the  crises 
and  conflicts  of  the  60's  and  70's,  2)  evaluate  various  eco- 
nomic theories  which  try  to  explain  the  form  and  dynamics 
of  urban  development,  3)  apply  history  and  theory  to  the 
analysis  of  current  development,  property  tax,  and  land  use 
patterns  and  processes  In  various  parts  of  a  metropolitlan 
area.  See  full  description  under  Community  Change  and 
Housing  Center:  Communications  Certificate 
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I  Management  and  Transformation  of 
I  Institutions 

Community  Structure  or  Finding  Community 
instructor:  Phil  Hart 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Community  Structure  in 
Community  Change  Certificate  Writing  Analysis;  Technical 
Writing  (Essential  Skills) 

Goals:  To  develop  skills  and  knowledge  in  the  area  of  com- 
munity research  with  the  end  of  analyzing  the  component 
parts  of  community  system. 


Introductory  Note  for  Related  Courses,  "Presidential  Poli- 
tics" and  "Local 
Politics": 

During  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  semester  the  Institutions 
Center  will  be  offering  two  field-based  seminars  built  around 
political  campaigns.  One  will  concentrate  on  local  politics. 

We  have  found  that  no  purely  class-based  experience  can 
match  participation/observation  of  an  actual  campaign  as  a 
learning  experience  for  these  competencies. 

Students  will  be  encouraged  to  participate  in  a  campaign  of 
their  choice  and  much  of  the  seminar's  content  will  be 
drawn  from  the  field  material. 


Experiential  Social  Change 
Instructor:  Phil  Hart 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  All  Social  Change.  Writing 
Advocacy.  Analysis. 

Goals:  To  identify  previous  experience  in  area  of  social 
change  and  to  prepare  materials  for  competency  evaluation. 


Understanding  Democratic  Theory 

Instructor:  Richard  Hogarty  (Sec.  I);  and  David  Smith 

(Sec.  II) 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Democratic  theory  compe- 
tency (#  1 )  in  Politics  Certificate 


Since  the  elections  competency  stresses  the  mechanics  of 
campaigning,  students  should  expect  an  emphasis  on  nut- 
and-bolts  rather  than  policy  questions. 

Each  student  will  be  expected  to  prepare  an  analysis  of  one 
campaign  (see  the  competency).  This  paper  should  be  ade- 
quate for  the  elections  competency  and  analytic  writing.  In 
some  cases  students  will  find  their  work  also  appropriate  to 
power  analysis  and  strategy  planning  in  the  Social  Change 
Certificate. 

The  basic  format  of  the  courses  will  be  the  same;  however,  it 
seems  likely  that  opportunities  to  participate  will  be  greater 
at  the  local  level,  and  that  we  will  rely  more  heavily  on  sec- 
ondary materials  and  observation  for  the  section  focusing 
on  the  Presidential  campaign. 


Goals:  Examine  the  theory  and  practice  of  democratic  gov- 
ernance in  connection  with  the  ways  things  are  in  American 
politics. 


Bureaucracy  and  Innovation 
nstructor:  Richard  Hogarty 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Bureaucratic  Change  in 
he  Management  Certificate;  Public  Sector  Decision-Making 
n  the  Politics  Certificate 

Soals:  To  develop  a  basic  understanding  about  the  driving 
and  restraining  forces  that  promote  and  inhibit  organiza- 
lional  change. 


Presidential  Politics:  The  Electoral  Game 
Instructor:  David  Smith 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Elections;  Comprehending 
the  Work 

Goals:  To  understand  the  mechanics  of  the  campaign  proc- 
ess and  evaluate  alternative  campaign  strategies. 


Local  Politics:  The  Electoral  Game 
Instructor:  Richard  Hogarty  and  David  Smith 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Elections;  Comprehending 
the  Work 

See  •■Pres/dent/a/Po//'f(cs'for  Course  Description 
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Understanding  Economics 
Instructor:  Sandra  Kanter 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Traditional  Economic  Con- 
cepts and  Economic  Allocation 

Goals:  The  course  is  designed  to  give  students  an  under- 
standing of  economic  concepts.  It  will  focus  on  the  eco- 
nomic system  in  the  United  States  and  will  provide  an  insight 
into  how  the  system  operates. 


Public  Sector  Economics 
Instructor:  David  Smith 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Public  Economics,  Alter- 
native Economic  Institutions 

Goals:  1 )  develop  an  understanding  of  the  budgeting  proc- 
ess in  the  public  sector;  2)  understand  the  allocation  of  pub- 
lic monies;  and  3)  understand  public  sector  development 
finance  tools. 


Two  Views  of  a  Neighborhood 
Instructor:  Clark  Taylor 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Neighborhood  Research 
and  Observation  (first  competency  in  the  Social  Change 
Certificate);  Comprehending  the  Work  and  Judging  the 
Work  in  the  Reading  Certificate. 

Goals:  To  gain  new  angles  of  vision  for  understanding  a 
neighborhood;  to  develop  initial  research  skills. 


Community  Change  and  Housing 

Community  Change:  A  New  Career  Certificate 

Currently  the  Community  Change  Certificate  is  addressed  to 
those  seeking  careers  that  involve  organizing,  planning  and 
program  development  at  the  community  level.  Present  plans 
call  for  the  expansion  of  the  certificate  to  include  manage- 
ment skills  keyed  to  the  day-to-day  management  of  rela- 
tively small  community-based  agencies,  including  decentral- 
ized units  of  city  and  state  government  (community  mental 
health  agencies,  half-way  houses,  etc.) 

The  certificate  is  unique  in  that  it  makes  use  of  competen- 
cies and  faculty  resources  from  three  different  centers.  Fac- 
ulty teaching  in  the  program  have  had  experience  with  com- 
munity schools,  community  development  corporations, 
tenants  organizations,  state  legislative  committees,  state 
and  city  agencies. 

Community  Change  competencies  call  for  three  major  kinds 
of  learning:  first,  knowledge  of  the  social  and  economic  con- 
text of  community  activity;  second,  skill  in  approaching  an 
unfamiliar  local  neighborhood  to  identify  and  analyze  its 
relevant  features;  and  third,  skill  either  in  organizing  and 
planning  new  program  development  or  in  managing  an 
ongoing  community  agency. 

Starting  in  the  Fall,  a  full  teaching  program  for  the  certificate 
will  be  offered  both  evenings  and  mornings. 


A  Suggested  Program 

For  New  Students  (or  continuing  students  new  to  the 
certificate) 


Evening  sequence.  Start  in  the  Fall  with  both  the  Human 
Needs  and  Community  Structure  courses.  Spring 
courses  will  address  Program  Development  and  Person- 
nel Management  (new)  competencies. 


Morning  sequence.  Start  with  the  morning  section  of  the 
Human  Needs  Course.  In  the  Spring  plan  to  take  both  the 
Social  Welfare  and  Community  Structure  courses. 

For  Continuing  Community  Change  Students 

Continuing  students  may  need  some  of  the  courses  sug- 
gested above.  Other  offerings  in  the  Fall: 

Program  Development  and  Evaluation. 
Economic  Principles —  in  preparation  for  Urban  Eco- 
nomics in  the  spring. 
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Social  Change  Workstiop —  for  ttiose  wanting  to  organ- 
ize previous  experience  for 
evaluation  of  competencies 
6  and  1 2  of  the  Community 
Change  Certificate 


Note: 


Because  competencies  from  the  Social  Change 
Certificate  are  part  of  the  Community  Change  Certifi- 
cate, students  may  not  earn  both  the  Community 
Change  Certificate  and  the  Social  Change  Certificate. 


Center  for  Community  Change  and 
Housing 

Center  Purpose  and  Certificates 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  Center  for  Community  Change  and 
Housing  (CCH)  is  to  prepare  people  to  participate  purpose- 
fully and  competently  in  the  processes  of  social  change  in 
local  urban  communities.  In  this  context  the  primary  role  of 
the  Center  is  to  prepare  CPCS  students  for  careers  in  hous- 
ing, community  agency  management  and  advocacy  plan- 
ning. For  this  preparation  the  Center  offers  two  career  certif- 
icates: 1 )  Housing,  and  2)  Community  Change.  The  latter,  in 
[urn,  provides  a  choice  between  two  major  options:  Commu- 
nity Agency  Management  and  Advocacy  Planning.  Courses 
addressing  the  Community  Change  Certificate  are  offered 
DOth  morning  and  evening,  while  Housing  Certificate 
jourses  are  given  primarily  in  the  evening.  As  is  the  case 
hroughout  the  college,  CCH  students  with  applicable  pre- 
vious experience  may  be  evaluated  for  competence  which,  if 
certified,  will  count  toward  the  degree. 


Community  Change  and  Housing  Center 
Certificates 

Degree  Requirements 

Every  CPCS  student  must  complete  ten  certificates,  includ- 
ng  a  career  certificate,  for  graduation.  The  CCH  center 
jffers  two  complete  career  certificates:  1 )  Community 
hange  and  2)  Housing  -  each  of  which  meets  the  career 
;ertificate  part  of  the  graduation  requirements. 


Community  Change  Certificate 

The  Community  Change  Certificate  has  two  major  options: 
Advocacy  Planning  and  Community  Agency  Management. 
The  former  includes  skills  needed  by  community  organizers 
and  new  program  developers,  while  the  latter  calls  for  the 
development  of  operational  skills  used  by  managers  of  on- 
going community-based  agencies.  Both  options  emphasize 
the  need  to  address  and  remove  underlying  causes  of  injus- 
tice and  oppression  in  local  communities.  Both  therefore, 
require  an  intensive  study  of  one  local  community.  Both  also 
call  for  reflection  on  needs  faced  by  different  income  groups 
in  urban  areas,  for  study  of  the  impact  of  governmental 
social  programs,  and  for  analysis  of  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic forces  that  contribute  to  community  problems  and 
affect  all  efforts  to  improve  local  conditions. 

Skill  and  knowledge  competencies  addressing  these  areas 
make  up  the  first  half  of  the  certificate  and  include: 

Human  Needs  and  the  Urban  Environment 

Social  Welfare 

The  Urban  Economy 

Community  Structure  (double  weight) 

Analysis  of  Power 

These  core  competencies  are  required  of  those  following 
both  the  Advocacy  Planning  and  Community  Agency  Man- 
agement options. 

Advocacy  Planning  Option 

The  advocacy  planning  option  in  the  certificate  involves 
organizing,  planning  and  negotiating  skills.  Efforts  to 
improve  local  communities  involve,  first,  organizing  resi- 
dents both  to  develop  a  base  of  power  and  to  provide  a  set- 
ting in  which  common  needs  can  be  identified.  These  needs 
must  then  be  translated  into  programs  that  can  be  imple- 
mented to  meet  the  needs.  Planning  skills  are  required  to 
define  programs  and  to  prepare  for  their  implementation  and 
evaluation.  Finally,  advocate  planners  need  skills  in  nego- 
tiating for  the  resources  required  by  the  programs. 
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Building  on  the  six  Community  Change  core  competencies, 
this  option  includes: 

Action  Organizing 

Negotiation 

Program  Development  (double  weight) 

Program  Evaluation 

Strategy  Planning 


Students  choosing  the  Community  Agency  Management 
option  (four  basic  plus  Xwo  advanced  management  compe- 
tencies) may  extend  their  management  skills  by  completing 
the  following: 

the  third  advanced  competency 
Program  Development  (double  weight) 
either  Action  Organizing  or  Negotiation 


The  last  three  competencies  provide  an  opportunity  to  spe- 
cialize in  one  program  area.  Students  currently  working  on 
the  certificate  are  specializing  in  the  following  areas:  com- 
munity schools,  community  health  centers,  day  care,  town 
land  use,  and  environmental  pollution. 

Community  Agency  Management  Option 

The  management  option  in  the  certificate  is  addressed  to 
those  who  are,  or  plan  to  be,  responsible  for  community- 
based  agencies  —  halfway  houses,  community  homes  for 
the  retarded,  multi-service  centers,  community  development 
corporations,  etc.  A  detailed  knowledge  of  the  community 
served  by  the  agency,  along  with  an  understanding  of  the 
forces  that  play  on  that  community,  provides  a  basis  for  the 
specific  day-to-day  management  skills.  Thus,  those  electing 
the  management  option  will  do  the  core  competencies 
described  above.  The  Community  Agency  Management 
option  includes  four  basic  and  two  advanced  management 
competencies,  as  follows: 

Basic:  Personnel  Practices 
Grant  Development 
Fiscal  Management 
Evaluation  Design 

Advanced  (2  or  the  3  offered):   Evaluation 

Implementation 
Financial  Tasks 
Community  Relations 

Variations  are  possible  within  this  option.  Students  may 
choose  to  substitute  the  Action  Organizing  and  Negotiation 
competencies  for  the  two  advanced  management  competen- 
cies. Program  Development  (a  double  weight  competency) 
may  likewise  be  done  in  place  of  the  advanced 
competencies. 

Possible  Extension  Using  the  Independent 
Interest  Certificate 

Those  following  either  of  the  major  options  may  obtain  addi- 
tional management  competencies  by  using  the  Independent 
Interest  Certificate.  Thus,  advocate  planners  may  take  the 
set  of  four  basic  management  competencies  in  this  way. 


Using  the  Independent  Interest  Certificate  in  this  way  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  to  obtain  the  full  set  of  Management 
and  Management-related  competencies  offered  by  the  Col- 
lege. 

Community  Change  and  Housing  Center 
Housing  Certificate 

Aims  of  the  Housing  Program 

Housing  is  an  incredibly  broad,  diverse,  and  ever-changing 
sector  of  the  American  economy.  People  with  specialized 
knowledge  and  skills  in  housing  are  employed  in  a  great 
variety  of  professional  fields  and  activities,  including,  for 
example: 

—  consumer  advocacy 

—  community  organizing 

—  technical  assistance 

—  social  service  delivery 

—  legislative  research 

—  housing  court  assistance 

—  training  and  education 

—  code  enforcement 

—  urban  planning 

—  environmental  impact  analysis 

—  social  policy  analysis 

—  program  oversight  and  evaluation 

—  rent  control 

—  environmental  health 

—  neighborhood  improvement 

—  urban  renewal 

—  real  estate  management 

—  construction 

—  real  estate  appraising 

—  real  estate  brokerage  and  sales 

—  mortgage  lending 

—  investment  analysis 

—  market  research 

—  title  searching 

—  insurance 

—  law 

—  engineering 

—  architecture 
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In  many  of  these  fields  professional  training  has  traditionally 
occurred  on  the  job  or  as  part  of  the  job,  but  relevant  knowl- 
edge, skills  and  experience  may  help  in  obtaining  the  job. 
On  the  other  hand,  jobs  in  many  fields  require  at  least  a 
bachelor's  degree,  even  though  the  degree  has  traditionally 
not  included  any  relevant  professional  training.  In  only  a  few 
of  the  fields  are  graduate  professional  degrees  required  or 
normal. 

The  goal  of  the  CPCS  Program  in  Housing  is  to  provide  peo- 
ple with  an  education  which  will  maximize  opportunities  and 
choices  for  pursuing  careers  within  the  vast  array  of  housing 
and  related  fields.  The  Program  does  not  train  people  as 
specialists  in  any  one/particular  area  of  housing.  Rather, 
the  objective  is  to  develop  broad  knowledge  and  practical 
skills  which  will  give  people  the  greatest  possible  flexibility 
in  confronting  the  following  kinds  of  employment  issues: 

—  changes  and  new  opportunities  in  the  field  of 
housing 

—  a  complex  and  unpredictable  job  market 

—  evolving  personal  goals  and  professional  interest 

The  Program  aims  to  put  its  graduates  at  an  advantage  in 
obtaining  jobs  in  housing  and  related  fields.  In  addition, 
although  the  Program  is  not  oriented  toward  preparing  peo- 
ple for  graduate  school,  it  does  offer  relevant  preparation  for 
those  who  may  want  to  seek  advanced  degrees  in  related 
fields. 


Community  Change  and  Housing  Center 

Example  of  One  Full  Competency:  Human  Needs  and  the 
Urban  Environment 

Presented  here  is  one  full  CCH  competency  statement, 
Human  Needs  and  the  Urban  Environment.  Note  that  it  con- 
tains a  number  of  elements:  title,  rationale,  general  state- 
ment of  competence,  criteria,  standards  and  example  of 
evaluation.  Other  competency  statements  in  the  Community 
Change  Certificate  and  Housing  Certificate  follow  a  similar 
format.  Human  Needs  is  the  first  competency  in,  and  serves 
as  an  introduction  to,  both  Center  career  certificates. 

Immediately  following  the  Human  Needs  and  the  Urban 
Environment  competency  statement  is  a  set  of  curriculum 
summaries  of  the  competence  required  by  each  of  the  com- 
petency statements.  However,  only  full  competency  state- 
ments, such  as  the  Human  Needs  statement,  can  be  used  as 
the  basis  for  the  evaluation. 

Summaries  are  included  here  for  both  the  Community 
Change  and  the  Housing  Certificates.  Students  do  one  or 
the  other.  Within  the  Community  Change  Certificate  stu- 
dents choose  either  the  Community  Agency  Management 
option  or  the  Advocacy  Planning  option. 

Community  Change  Certificate 

Competency  I 

Human  Needs  and  the  Urban  Environment 


Curriculum:  The  Housing  Certificate 

In  order  to  provide  both  a  broad  understanding  of  the  field 
and  set  of  relevant  and  practical  skills,  the  Housing  career 
certificate  requires  that  students  demonstrate  competence 
In  four  categories: 

I.  The  Human  and  Local  Political  Context 

11.  Technical  Knowledge  and  Skills 

III.  Housing  in  the  Larger  Economy  and  Society 

IV.  Planning  and  Synthesizing  Skills 

The  four  parts  of  the  certificate  represent  a  progression 
from  basic  to  more  advanced  knowledge  and  skills.  People 
'will  normally  obtain  the  certificate  by  progressing  from  one 
section  of  the  certificate  to  the  next  in  sequence. 


Rationale: 

Individuals  and  families  in  the  urban  environment  face  quite 
different  opportunities  depending  on  their  income,  ethnic 
affiliation,  age,  and  educational  backgrounds. 

Their  access  to  and  use  of  important  services  and  resources 
generally  available  in  the  environment  depends  in  funda- 
mental ways  on  their  socio-economic  status.  Some  people 
are  able  to  respond  to  the  forces  and  pressures  of  urban  life 
by  selecting  from  among  a  wide  array  of  choices  —  to  live  in 
the  city  or  the  suburb,  to  drive  a  private  car  or  take  a  train  to 
work,  to  place  children  in  public  or  private  schools.  Others 
have  almost  no  choice  at  all  as  they  respond  to  the  demands 
of  urban  life.  This  competency  asks  you  to  analyze  how  peo- 
ple fare  in  the  urban  environment,  depending  on  their  socio- 
economic status. 

Competency:  Compare  the  choices  and  decisions  different 
families  face  in  meeting  their  needs  in  the  urban  environ- 
ment. 
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Criteria: 

1 .  Compare  ttiree  families  who  differ  in  income,  family  com- 
position, and  culture. 

2.  Compare  each  family's  needs  for  three  different  types  of 
services.' 

3.  For  each  type  of  service  identify  the  range  of  options 
available  to  each  family  for  meeting  its  needs. 

4.  Compare  the  sets  of  options  available  to  the  three  fami- 
lies, explaining  any  differences  or  simillarities. 

5.  From  among  the  options  for  each  type  of  service,  identify 
which  option  would  most  likely  be  chosen  by  each  family. 

6.  Justify  the  identification  of  each  specific  option  in  terms 
of  the  family's  income,  composition  and  culture,  drawing 
from  a  theory  of  human  need. 


Community  Change  and  Housing  Center 

Community  Change  Certificate: 

Section  I  Context  and  Community 

Part  I:  The  Context  of  Community  Change 

1 )  Human  Needs  and  the  Urban  Environmment:  Can  com- 
pare differences  in  the  opportunities  and  choice  availa- 
ble to  individuals  and  families  for  meeting  their  needs  in 
the  urban  realm,  including  an  explanation  of  what  deter- 
mines and  affects  these  differences. 

2)  Social  Welfare:  Analyze  and  critique  a  governmental 
intervention  strategy  for  social  welfare  by  selecting  one 
Federal  program  and  discussing  six  questions  outlined  in 
competency. 

3)  Urban  Economy:  Analyze  the  dynamics  of  the  economy 
in  a  metropolitanareaby  doing  one  of  the  following: 


Standards: 


1 .  Options  identified  for  the  three  services  for  each  family 
must  be  consistent  with  each  other  and  realistic  in  terms 
of  the  family's  situation. 

2.  Differences  in  options  among  the  families  must  be 
explained  in  terms  of  the  differences  in  the  situations  of 
the  families. 

3.  Identification  of  the  specific  options  chosen  by  each  fam- 
ily must  apply  a  theory  of  human  need  drawn  from  rele- 
vant literature  with  souces  identified. 


Example  of  Evaluation:  When  given  descriptions  of  three  dif- 
ferent families,  select  three  types  of  services,  and  then  com- 
pare the  choices  and  decisions  according  to  the  criteria. 

Summary  Statement  of  C.C.H.  Competencies 

Please  note  that  these  summaries  are  for  reference  pur- 
poses only.  Only  full  competency  statements,  such  as  the 
Human  Needs  Statement,  can  be  used  for  evaluation  pur- 
poses. 

*  Types  of  services  include  housing,  health  care,  transportation,  employment, 
income  maintenance,  etc. 


1 .  Analyze  dynamics  of  a  major  industry  in  a  metropoli- 
tan area. 

2.  Analyze  dynamics  of  land  use  in  a  metropolitan  area. 

3.  Analyze  dynamics  of  labor  and  employment  in  a  met- 
ropolitan area. 

Part  2:  Intensive  Focus  on  One  Local  Community 

4)  Community  Structure:  Case  Study —  Describe  political 
and  economic  structure  of  a  local  community  or  neigh- 
borhood in  terms  of  seven  items  listed  in  competencies. 

5)  Analysis  of  Power:  A  (S.C):  The  Political  Context:  For 
an  objective  social  change  identify  and  analyze  the  polit- 
ical context  of  a  community. 

Section  II  Community  Agency  Management 
Part  1 :  Basic  Competencies 

1 )  Personnel  Practices:  Construct  a  staffing  and  personnel 
system  for  a  community  based  agency  which  reflects  the 
unique  needs  of  the  particular  agency  including  person- 
nel policies,  job  descriptions,  an  organizational  chart 
and  procedures  for  supervision  and  evaluation  of  the 
staff. 


2)  Grant  Development:  Write  a  proposal  and  budget  for 
funding  of  a  community  service  program  and  identify 
possible  sources  of  financial  support  for  the  program. 
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3)  Financial  Records:  Develop  a  basic  system  of  fiscal 
management  for  a  small  community  based  agency 
including  which  records  and  controls  are  needed. 

4)  Evaluation  Design:  Identify  the  basic  Issues  involved  In 
program  evaluation  and  plan  an  evaluation  for  a  commu- 
nity based  agency  which  protects  clients'  rights  and 
answers  community  concerns. 

Part  2:  Advanced  Competencies 

5)  Evaluation  Implementation:  Carry  out  a  program  eval- 
uation, write  and  analyze  a  program  evaluation  report 
which  takes  Into  consideration  short  and  long  term  bene- 
fits and  detriments  to  the  clients  and  community. 

6)  Financial  Management:  Perform  a  specific  financial  task 
for  a  community  based  agency  such  as  filling  out  Rate 
Setting  Commission  forms;  or  solve  a  specific  financial 
problem  for  an  agency  such  as  a  deficit  or  cash  flow 
problem. 

7)  Community  Relations:  Obtain  neighborhood  and  Board 
support  for  the  program. 


Housing  Certificate: 

Parti 

1 )  Human  Needs  and  the  Urban  Environment:  Can  com- 
pare differences  In  the  opportunities  and  choices  availa- 
ble to  Individuals  and  families  for  meeting  their  needs  In 
the  urban  realm,  Including  an  explanation  of  what  deter- 
mines and  affects  these  differences. 

2)  Local  Housing  Politics:  Can  analyze  how  local  housing 
issues  or  policies  develop,  what  kinds  of  Institutions  and 
people  have  an  interest  and  an  Impact,  and  how  they  go 
about  trying  to  achieve  their  goals. 

ji  Part  2 

3)  Housing  Terminology  and  Concepts:  Can  recall  defini- 
tions of  basic  terminology  and  meaning  of  basic  con- 
cepts by  passing  a  written  test.  All  of  the  required  terms 
and  concepts  are  defined  in  a  glossary  prepared  by  the 
Center. 

,4)  Housing  Consumer  Lav*:  Can  advise  tenants  or  home- 
buyers/homeowners  on  their  legal  rights  and  how  to 
exercise  and  defend  them,  and  can  assist  residents  In 
dealing  with  public  agencies  that  handle  housing  prob- 
lems. The  emphasis  is  on  practical  understanding  of  the 


law  and  legal  system  and  skill  in  applying  this  under- 
standing to  real  situations. 

5)  Housing  Research  Techniques:  Can  carry  out  a  title 
search  on  a  particular  piece  of  property,  obtaining  and 
interpreting  housing  data  on  a  local  community,  and  criti- 
cally reading  an  environmental  Impact  statement.  It  also 
requires  preparation  of  a  strategy  for  researching  a  local 
housing  issue. 

6)  Housing  Design  and  Site  Evaluation:  Can  devise  a 
housing  program  —  consisting  of  type  of  occupancy, 
size  of  households,  and  income  mix  —  and  then  prepare 
either  a  new  construction  or  rehabilitation  design 
scheme  for  a  site  and  evaluate  it. 

7)  Housing  Operations:  Can  prepare  a  budget  and  operat- 
ing plan  for  a  housing  development,  including  a  descrip- 
tion of  budget  line  items,  required  management  person- 
nel, tenant  responsibilities,  rent  collection  procedures, 
and  a  maintenance  system. 

8)  Housing  Development  Finance:  Can  prepare  a  mort- 
gage loan  application  for  a  proposed  housing  develop- 
ment. Including  projections  of  income,  operating  expen- 
ses, department  service  and  return  on  equity,  plus 
development  expenses,  equity  and  working  capital 
requirements,  and  can  describe  the  purpose  of  various 
loan  closing  documents. 

Parts 

9)  The  Urban  Economy:  Land  Use:  Can  explain  how  the 
pattern  of  land  use  has  developed  historically  In  a  metro- 
politan area,  and  analyze  the  current  dynamics  of  the 
housing  market  and  real  estate  development  in  various 
parts  of  the  metropolitan  area. 

1 0)  The  National  Housing  System:  Can  describe  trends  in 
population  and  households,  the  stock  of  housing,  and 
households'  use  of  the  stock,  and  of  the  structure  and 
dynamics  of  the  housing  production  industry,  the  sys- 
tem of  housing  finance  and  its  relationship  to  the  overall 
economy,  and  the  evolution  of  the  government's  role 
and  housing  policies. 

Part  4 

1 1 )  Attack  on  a  Housing  Problem:  (a  double  competency). 
Calls  for  an  Independent  project  which  applies  both 
practical  skills  and  knowledge  of  the  larger  system  to  a 
real  situation.  It  requires  an  analysis  of  the  nature, 
scope,  origins,  and  causes  of  the  problem,  and  the 
development  of  a  set  of  goals  and  a  strategy  for  begin- 
ning to  solve  the  problem. 
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Center  for  Community  Change  and 
Housing 

Course  Offerings 

Courses  addressing  tfie  Community  Change  Certificate  are 
offered  both  morning  and  evening  with  the  basic  sequence 
starting  in  the  Fall  after  Assessment.  Students  can  complete 
the  entire  certificate  in  either  the  morning  or  the  evening. 
Courses  addressing  the  Housing  Certificate  are  offered  pri- 
marily in  the  evening,  again  v\/ith  the  basic  sequence  starting 
in  the  Fall  semester  after  assessment. 

The  course  descriptions  are  arranged  to  follow  the 
sequence  of  competencies  in  each  certificate.  They  are  not 
organized  by  semester,  though  indication  will  be  given  with 
each  course  description  as  to  which  semester  it  will  be 
offered.  In  the  actual  teaching  program  the  courses  are 
sequenced  such  that  students  can  move  through  the  certifi- 
cates in  an  appropriate  way. 

Community  Change  Certificate 

Advising  note:  All  students  should  plan  to  take  the  course 
addressing  the  Human  Needs  and  the  Urban  Environment 
competency.  In  this  introductory  course  the  Center  seeks  to 
present  values  and  positions  which  serve  as  the  basis  for 
work  on  the  rest  of  the  certificate.  Students  entering  in  the 
Fall  semester  should  take  it  immediately  upon  completing 
the  Assessment  program.  Four  other  Section  I  competen- 
cies —  Social  Welfare,  Community  Structure  (counts  as  2) 
and  Analysis  of  Power  A  —  should  normally  be  completed 
before  work  is  begun  on  the  rest  of  the  certificate.  The 
Urban  Economy  competency,  though  a  part  of  Section  I,  is 
more  advanced  and  may  be  completed  later. 

Please  read  the  advising  notes  which  precede  course 
descriptions  for  the  two  major  options  in  the  certificate: 
Advocacy  Planning  and  Community  Agency  Management. 

Section  I      Context  and  Community 

Required  of  all  students  working  for  the  Community  Change 

Certificate 

Part  1      The  Context  of  Community  Change 


Goals:   To  examine  common  human  needs,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities and  options  available  for  meeting  them  for  families 
of  different  socio-economic  status. 


Social  Welfare:  A 
Response  to  Need? 


Section  1 
Section  2 


Instructor:  Elaine  Werby 


Fall  Semester 


Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Community  Change: 
Social  Welfare:  Human  Growth  and  Development:  Human 
Service  Delivery  Systems 

Goals:  To  provide  an  historical  context  and  analytical 
framework  for  examining  social  welfare  programs  and 
services. 

Space,  Time,  and  the  Urban  Fiscal  Crisis 

Instructor:   Michael  Stone 

Fall  and  Spring  Semesters,  alternating  morning  and  eve- 
ning. 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Political  Economy  Certifi- 
cate: Public  Economy  and  Economic  Allocation;  Community 
Change  Certificate:  The  Urban  Economy 

Goals:   To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  relationship 
between  urban  development  and  the  economic  system, 
using  metropolitan  Boston  as  the  principle  example.  The 
course  will:  (1 )  examine  the  economic  and  geographical  his- 
tory of  cities  over  the  past  century,  culminating  in  the  crises 
and  conflicts  of  the  60's  and  70's,  (2)  evaluate  various  eco- 
nomic theories  which  try  to  explain  the  form  and  dynamics 
of  urban  development,  (3)  apply  history  and  theory  to  the 
analysis  of  development,  property  tax,  and  the  land  use  pat- 
terns and  processes  in  various  parts  of  a  metropolitan  area. 

Part  2      Intensive  Focus  on  One  Community 
Community  Structure,  or  Finding  Community 


Instructor:   Phil  Hart 


Spring  Semester 


Human  Needs  and  the 
Urban  Environment 

Instructor:   Elaine  Werby 


Section  1 
Section  2 


Fall  Semeste 


Competencies  to  be  addressed:   Competency  #  1 ,  Com- 
munity Change  Certificate  (Human  Needs  and  the  Housing 
Environment);  Housing  Certificate:  Competency  #2  (Human 
Needs  and  the  Housing  Environment). 


Competencies  to  be  addressed:   Community  Structure  in 
Community  Change  Certificate.  Writing  Analysis:  Technical 
Writing. 

Goals:   To  develop  skills  and  knowledge  in  the  area  of  com- 
munity research  with  the  end  of  analyzing  the  component 
parts  of  community  system. 
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Power:  Who  Has  It  and  How  Is  It  Used? 

Instructor:   Staff  Spring  Semester 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Social  Change  and  Com- 
munity Change  Certificates;  Analysis  of  Power  "A";  Politics 
Certificate:  Theories  of  Decision  Making. 

SEE  FULL  COURSE  DESCRIPTION  UNDER  Genera/  Center: 

Institutions  Grouping 

Section  II     Professional  Skills 

Choose  either:  A  Advocacy  Planning  or 

B   Community  Agency  Management 

Section  II A     Advocacy  Planning  Option 
Advising  Note:   Those  following  this  option  will  complete 
the  Action  Organizing,  Negotiation,  Program  Development 
(counts  as  2),  Program  Evaluation  and  Strategy  Planning 
competencies.  The  last  four,  starting  with  Program  Develop- 
ment, are  meant  to  be  completed  as  a  "package,"  using 
one  program.  This  program,  in  turn,  should  be  proposed  for 
a  group  or  agency  located  in  the  same  community  the  stu- 
dent had  studied  for  the  Community  Structure  and  Analysis 
of  Power  Competencies.  The  Program  Development 
sequence  provides  an  opportunity  to  specialize  in  a  particu- 
lar program  area. 

Parti:   Facilitating  Skills 


Organizing  for  Action 


Instructor:   Phil  Hart 


Spring  Semester 


Competencies  to  be  addressed:   Social  Change  Certificate 
and  Community  Change  Certificate:  Action  Organizing 

Goals:  To  identify  and  describe  general  principles  of  effec- 
1  five  action  organizing.  To  conduct  or  report  on  an  actual 
organizing  effort. 

I  Negotiation     Sec.  1 
Sec.  2 


Instructor:   David  Matz 


Spring  Semester 


Goals:   To  teach  the  uses  of  power  and  leverage  in  a  one- 
to-one  negotiation  setting.  By  repeated  role-play  drills,  in 
class  and  out,  student  will  work  with  progressively  more 
complex  techniques  of  persuasion.  While  using  various 
forms  of  power,  the  student  will  become  sensitized  to  the 
ethical  problems  inherent  in  such  use.  Alternative  ways  of 
coping  with  these  ethical  problems  will  be  discussed. 

SEE  COMPLETE  COURSE  LISTING  UNDER  Legal  Educa- 
tion Services  Section 

Part  2:   New  Program  Development;  Evaluation  and  Strat- 
egy Planning 


Program  Development 


Instructor:   Carole  Upshur 


Fall  and  Spring  Semesters 


I  Competencies  to  be  addressed:   Law  Competency:  Nego- 
I  tiation.  Ethics  of  a  Role 


Competencies  to  be  addressed:   Community  Change  Cer- 
tificate: Program  Development. 

Goals:  To  aid  students  in  developing  a  program  for  an  iden- 
tified need  in  a  particular  community.  Sessions  will  cover 
skills  required,  pitfalls  and  problems  to  anticipate,  and  strat- 
egies to  successfully  implement  a  program. 

Designing  Program  Evaluations 

Instructor:   Carole  Upshur  Fall  and  Spring  Semesters 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Community  Change  Certi- 
ficate; Management  Section:  Evaluation  Designs 

Goals:   To  assist  students  in  designing  evaluations  for  com- 
munity programs  which  are  based  on  measurable  objectives 
and  which  will  take  into  account  both  client  and  community 
concerns. 

Section  II  B     Community  Agency  Management  Option 

Advising  Note:   The  core  management  competencies  have 
differing  levels  of  difficulty.  The  Personnel  Practices  and 
Grant  Development  competencies  are  defined  at  an  entry 
level  and  should  be  completed  first.  Financial  Records  and 
Program  Evaluation  are  somewhat  more  difficult  and  should 
be  completed  next.  Work  on  the  advanced  management 
competencies  should  begin  only  after  the  first  four  are 
attained. 
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Personnel  Practices  for  Community  Agencies 


Instructor:   Elaine  Werby 


Fall  and  Spring  Semesters 


Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Management  section  in 
the  Community  Change  Certificate:  Personnel  Practices 

Goals:   To  learn  how  to  devise  a  personnel  system  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  community  agency.  How  to  learn  the  compe- 
tencies: attend  class,  complete  readings,  participate  in  class 
discussion,  complete  class  exercises. 

Finding  Funds  for  Community  Agencies 

Instructor:   Carole  Upshur  Fall  and  Spring  Semesters 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:   Community  Change  Cer- 
tificate, Management  Competencies:  Grant  Development 

Goals:  To  help  students  identify  possible  sources  of  funds 
for  a  particular  project  and  write  a  proposal  which  fits  fund- 
ing requirements. 

Financial  Records  for  Community  Agencies 

Instructor:   Carole  Upshur  Fall  and  Spring  Semesters 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Management  section  in 
the  Community  Change  Certificate:  Financial  Records 

Goals:   Students  will  gain  an  understanding  of  the  basic 
records  necessary  for  the  financial  control  of  a  community- 
based  agency,  will  be  able  to  set  up  budget  controls  and 
project  income  and  expenditures  from  one  operating  year  to 
the  next. 

Designing  Program  Evaluations 


Instructor:   Carole  Upshur 


Fall  and  Spring  Semesters 


Competencies  to  be  addressed:   Community  Change  Cer- 
tificate, Management  Section:  Evaluation  Designs. 

Goals:   To  assist  students  in  designing  evaluations  for  com- 
munity programs  which  are  based  on  measurable  objectives 
and  which  will  take  into  account  both  client  and  community 
concerns. 

The  Agency  and  the  Community 

Instructor:   Carole  Upshur  Fall  and  Spring  Semesters, 

Alternating  morning  and  evening 


Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Management  section  in 
the  Community  Change  Certificate:  Community  Relations 

Goals:   To  help  students  develop  strategies  to  gain  neigh- 
borhood and  community  support  for  community-based 
agencies  and  to  develop  a  viable  community  Board. 

Advance  Evaluation  and  Financial  Seminar 

Instructor:   Staff 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Financial  Management 
and  Evaluation  Implementation  in  the  Community  Change 
Certificate. 

Goals:  To  help  students  carry  out  an  independent  project 
either  in  the  area  of  financial  management  or  of  evaluation 
of  community  agencies. 

Center  for  Community  Change  and  Housing  — 
Housing  Certificate 

Advising  Note:   All  students  should  plan  to  take  the  course 
addressing  the  Human  Needs  and  the  Urban  Environment 
competency.  In  this  introductory  course  the  Center  seeks  to 
present  values  and  positions  which  serve  as  a  basis  for  work 
on  the  rest  of  the  certificate.  Students  entering  in  the  Fall 
semester  should  take  it  immediately  after  Assessment.  Stu- 
dents who  do  not  gain  the  Housing  Terminology  and  Con- 
cepts competency  during  Assessment  (an  exam  will  be 
scheduled  to  provide  the  opportunity)  should  plan  to  take 
the  Speaking  of  Housing  course  (addressing  the  Terms  and 
Concepts  competency)  after  Assessment.  Other  Housing 
competencies  should  be  approached  in  the  order  given  in 
the  Certificate.  Students  may,  of  course,  submit  evidence  of 
competence  for  prior  experience  at  any  time. 

Section  I     The  Human  and  Local  Political  Context 


Human  Needs  and  the 
Urban  Environment 

Instructor:   Elaine  Werby 


Section  1 
Section  2 


Fall  Semester 


Competencies  to  be  addressed:   Competency  #  1 ,  Com- 
munity Change  Certificate  (Human  Needs  and  the  Housing 
Environment);  Housing  Certificate:  Competency  #2, 
(Human  Needs  and  the  Housing  Environment). 

Goals:   To  examine  common  human  needs,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities and  options  available  for  meeting  them  for  families 
of  different  socio-economic  status. 
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Playing  the  Housing  Game 

Instructors:   Michael  Stone  and  Elaine  Werby  Fall  Semester 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:   Housing  Certificate: 
Local  Housing  Politics 

Goals:   To  develop  skill  in  analyzing  a  local  housing  issue  or 
policy,  its  development;  the  interest  and  impact  of  institu- 
tions and  people  and  the  methods  they  employ  to  achieve 
their  goals. 

Section  II      Technological  Knowledge  and  Skills 


Speaking  of  Housing 
Instructor:   Clark  Taylor 


Fall  Semester 


Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Housing  Terminology  and 
Concepts  (Housing  Certificate).  Pre-reading  and  Initial  Com- 
prehension (Reading  Certificate  —  Essential  Skills). 

Goals:   To  gain  confidence  in  the  use  of  the  language  of 
housing;  to  develop  skill  in  reading  housing  material. 

Homebuyers  and  Home  Owners  Rights 


Instructor:   Michael  Stone 


Spring  Semester 


Competencies  to  be  addressed:   Housing  Certificate: 
Housing  Consumer  Rights 


Goals:  The  course  will  examine  the  elements  of  housing 
design  (i.e.,  unit  types,  physical  arrangement  of  units  within 
a  building  or  buildings,  siting  of  buildings  and  related  facili- 
ties) and  the  relationship  of  conditions  of  a  site  to  design. 
Students  will  prepare  a  design  scheme  for  a  chosen  or 
assigned  site  during  the  course,  and  will  investigate  condi- 
tions of  the  site. 


Housing  Research 
Instructor:   Michael  Stone 


Fall  Semester/every  other  yr 


Competencies  to  be  addressed:   Housing  Research  Tech- 
niques; Housing  Terms  and  Concepts;  Community  Impact 
Analysis;  Program  Development  and  Market  Analysis;  Com- 
munity Research. 

Goals:    1 )  To  become  familiar  with  sources  of  data  about 
housing;  2)  to  learn  how  to  utilize  and  analyze  housing  data; 
3)  to  learn  how  to  develop  a  research  strategy. 


Housing  Operations 
Instructor:   Robert  Whittlesey 


Spring  Semester 


Competencies  to  be  addressed:   Housing  Certificate: 
Operations 

Goals:   To  examine  issues,  constraints  and  problems  which 
arise  in  the  operation  of  multi-family  housing  and  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  management  decisions  which  must  be 
made  in  order  to  prepare  a  budget  and  operating  plan  for  a 
housing  development. 


Goals:   (1 )  To  develop  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
1  laws  and  regulations  which  apply  to  the  purchase  and  own- 
ership of  homes,  including  discrimination,  pre-purchase 
agreements,  mortgages,  closing  documents  and  costs, 
repairs  and  improvements,  insurance;  (2)  To  develop  under- 
standing and  experience  in  dealing  with  public  agencies  that 
handle  housing  problems;  (3)  To  develop  the  ability  to 
advise  homebuyers/homeowners  of  the  procedures  and 
steps  to  follow  in  exercising  their  rights. 


Design  and  Site  Evaluation 
Instructor:   Robert  Whittlesey 


Housing  Development  Finance 
Instructor:   Robert  Whittlesey 


Spring  Semester 


Competencies  to  be  addressed:   Housing  Certificate: 
Financing 

Goals:   To  understand  the  factors  that  must  be  considered 
in  determining  the  financial  feasibility  of  a  housing  develop- 
ment; to  understand  how  an  application  for  mortgage  loan 
financing  is  prepared;  and  to  have  a  familiarity  with  loan 
closing  documents. 


Fall  Semester 


Competencies  to  be  addressed: 

Design  and  Site  Evaluation. 


Housing  Certificate: 
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Section  III      Housing  in  the  Larger  Economy  and  Society 

Space,  Time,  and  the  Urban  Fiscal  Crisis 

Instructor:   Michael  Stone  Fall  and  Spring  Semesters, 

alternating  morning  and  evening 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Political  Economy  Certifi- 
cate: Public  Economy  and  Economic  Allocation;  Community 
Change  Certificate:  The  Urban  Economy 

Goals:   To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  relationship 
between  urban  development  and  the  economic  systems, 
using  metropolitan  Boston  as  the  principle  example.  The 
course  will:  (1 )  examine  the  economic  and  geographical  his- 
tory of  cities  over  the  past  century,  culminating  in  the  crises 
and  conflicts  of  the  60's  and  70's,  (2)  evaluate  various  eco- 
nomic theories  which  try  to  explain  the  form  and  dynamics 
of  urban  development,  (3)  apply  history  and  theory  to  the 
analysis  of  development,  property  tax,  and  land  use  patterns 
and  processes  in  various  parts  of  a  metropolitan  area. 

Housing  System 


Instructor:   fvlichael  Stone 


Fall  Semester 


Competencies  to  be  addressed:   Housing  System 

Goals:   To  develop  analytical  skills  and  build  a  knowledge 
base  about  housing  from  a  national  perspective,  including 
population  trends,  changes  in  the  stock  of  housing,  the 
housing  production  industry,  credit  and  finance,  the  govern- 
mental role  and  housing  policy. 

Section  IV     Planning  and  Synthesizing  Skills 


Attack  on  a  Housing  Problem 
Instructor:   Clark  Taylor 


Spring  Semester 


Competencies  to  be  addressed:   Housing  Certificate: 
Attack  on  a  Housing  Problem  (double-weight  competency) 

Goals:  To  develop  skills  in  1 )  identifying  housing  problems, 
their  courses  and  extent;  2)  defining  goals  and  alternative 
strategies;  3)  selecting  strategies  and  steps  necessary  to 
attack  the  problem;  and  4)  defining  a  plan  of  evaluation  for 
assessing  the  effectiveness  of  the  chosen  program. 


Human  Growth  and  Development 

Center    (Description  of  the  Certificates) 

The  Human  Growth  and  Development  certificate  is  designed 
generically  to  reflect  the  basic  skills  and  knowledge  needed 
by  all  workers  in  the  human  services.  As  students  gain  com- 
petence in  the  basics,  they  can  begin  to  specialize  accord- 
ing to  their  interests  and  career  goals.  The  certificate  con- 
centrates on  skills  needed  to  work  with  individuals,  groups, 
and  families  within  various  settings.  These  settings  include 
services  for  the  mentally  retarded,  day  care  centers,  drug 
programs,  services  for  the  elderly  and  the  like. 

The  Human  Growth  and  Development  certificate  degree 
requirements  are  organized  to  achieve  a  balance  of  knowl- 
edge and  "hands-on"  practice  as  well  as  a  balance  of  gen- 
eral and  specialized  knowledge  and  skills. 

Degree  Requirements:  A  certificate  from  the  Human  Growth 
and  Development  Center  fulfills  the  graduation  requirement 
for  one  career  certificate. 

The  curriculum  is  divided  into  four  parts.  Part  I  comprises 
the  general  knowledge  area  which  is  seen  as  a  base  for  both 
the  specialized  knowledge  area  and  the  specialized  skills 
area.  Part  I  consists  of  basic  knowledge  about:  the  course  of 
development  over  the  life  span,  particularly  as  that  develop- 
ment is  influenced  by  the  individual's  interaction  with  the 
environment;  the  range  of  human  conditions  which  are 
defined  by  our  society  as  social  problems;  theories  about 
how  individuals  and  groups  change;  and  the  types  of  human 
services  which  have  been  and  are  currently  provided  for  dif- 
ferent populations  and  different  social  problems. 

Part  II  comprises  the  basic  skills  section  of  the  curriculum. 
These  skills:  the  collecting  of  information,  the  reporting  of 
information,  and  the  evaluation  of  information  reported  by 
others  in  the  field;  are  considered  essential  to  any  human 
service  worker  role. 

Part  III  is  the  specialized  knowledge  area  which  provides  an 
opportunity  for  in-depth  study  of:  the  experiences  of  particu- 
lar populations  or  age  groups,  theories  of  development,  or 
testing. 

Part  IV  comprises  the  specialized  skills  area  in  which  stu- 
dents have  the  option  to  select  competencies  which 
emphasize  the  application  of  theory  to  particular  methods  of 
intervention. 
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The  distribution  requirements  for  the  1 2  competencies 
required  for  a  career  certificate  are  as  follows: 

4  competencies  from  Part  I 

3  competencies  from  Part  II 

2  competencies  from  Part  III 

2   competencies  from  Part  IV 

1    additional  competency  selected  from  either  Part  III 
or  Part  IV. 

The  graduating  student  will  have  demonstrated  a  total  of  7 
competencies  from  two  sections  and  a  total  of  5  competen- 
cies from  two  other  sections. 

All  competencies  follow  the  same  format  as  the  following 
example. 

Competency  Title:  Theories  of  Development 

Rationale: 

An  observation,  an  interview,  a  test  result,  or  even  a  well 
done  case  study  represents  only  a  limited  sample  of  a  per- 
son's behavior.  In  order  to  guide  our  response  to  that 
behavior  in  the  proper  context,  we  use  a  theory  with  which 
to  explain  and  generalize  to  other  behaviors  of  that  person. 
This  theory  can  be  either  a  private  implicit  one,  or  It  can  be 
an  explicit  formal  theory.  The  private  implicit  theory  is  often 
made  up  of  fragments  of  other  theories,  the  pieces  of  which 
are  sometimes  inconsistent  with  each  other  and  are  likely  to 
benefit  from  being  made  explicit.  The  explicit  theory  has  the 
additional  advantage  of  public  scrutiny  over  time  and  the 
benefit  of  the  accumulated  experience  of  many  practition- 
ers. The  knowledge  of  explicit  theories  and  how  to  apply 
them  to  concrete  situations  will  help  us  to  gain  a  framework 
for  understanding  the  bases  of  specific  behaviors  and  to 
begin  to  form  our  own  assumptions  about  human  behavior. 


Human  Growth  and  Development 
Certificate 


I 


•Required 

*1.   Human  Development 

*2.   Social  Interaction:   Families,  Schools  and  Peers 

'3.   Models  of  Change 

4.  Social  Problems:   Definition  and  Societal 

Response 

5.  Systems  for  Delivering  Human  Services 


Must  do  4 -choice  of  #4  or  #5 
Entry  Level  (General) 

II 

♦  1 .   Collecting  Information:   Observation  and 

Interviewing 
*2.   Reporting  Information:   Developing  a  Case 

Report 

*  3.   Research:  Issues  and  Methods 
Must  do  all  3 

III 

1 .  Comparative  Group  Membership  Experiences 

2.  Life  Stages 

3.  Theories  of  Development 

4.  Analysisof  a  Social  Problem 

5.  Testing:  Issues  and  Methods 
Must  do  2  -  choice  of  any  2 
Advanced  Level  (Specific) 

IV 

1 .  Interventions  with  Individuals 

2.  Interventions  with  Groups 

3.  Preventive  Education  Programs 

4.  Consultation 

Must  do  2  -  choice  of  any  2 

Can  choose  1 2th  Competency  from  III  or  IV 


Competency:   Can  defend  the  choice  of  a  particular  theory 
in  comparison  with  others  from  the  same 
area  of  development  and  use  it  to  analyze  a 
sample  of  behavior. 

Criteria: 

1 .   Describe  and  compare  two  theories  of  development 
in  the  area  you  have  selected. 


2.   Analyze  a  specific  sample  of  behavior  using  a  pre- 
viously agreed  upon  theory  of  development. 
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Method  of  Evaluation: 

1 .  You  are  to  choose  the  area  of  development  in  which 
you  have  a  special  interest.  Within  it  you  will  choose 
one  theory  which  you  will  have  studied  in-depth  and 
a  range  of  related  theories  which  you  will  have  a  gen- 
eral familiarity  with.  You  will  then  compare  your 
selected  theory  with  one  chosen  at  the  time  of  eval- 
uation by  the  certificate  advisor. 


1-4)  Social  Problems:  Definitions  and  Societal  Response: 

Can  discuss  how  society  defines  and  responds  to  the 
major  categories  of  "social  problems." 

1-5)  Systems  for  Delivering  Helping  Services:  Can  analyze 
the  relationship  between  client  charcteristics  and 
needs  and  society's  present  service  system  and  the 
values  reflected  in  it. 


2.   Using  the  theory  which  you  have  selected,  account 
for  the  successes  and  failures  described  in  the 
"case  study"  given  to  you. 

Standards: 

1 .  Your  description  of  the  theory  of  your  choice  must  be 
consistent  with  the  writings  of  the  author  of  the 
theory.  The  knowledge  of  the  other  theory  needs  to 
be  at  a  level  described  in  general  textbooks  on  theo- 
ries and  systems  of  the  area  of  development  in 
question. 

2.  The  analysis  of  a  case  study  must  be  consistent  with 
explanations  used  by  informed  supporters  of  this 
theory. 


-1 )  Collecting  Information:  Observation  and  Interview- 
ing: Can  use  observation  and  interviewing  techniques 
to  collect  relevant  information  about  individual  or 
group  behavior. 

-2)  Reporting  Information:  Developing  a  Case  Report: 

Can  develop  a  written  case  report  based  on  informa- 
tion obtained  through  observation  and  interviewing. 

-3)  Research:  Issues  and  Methods:  Can  critically  eval- 
uate research  reports  in  an  area  of  your  professional 
interest. 

1-1 )  Comparative  Group  Membership  Experiences:  Com- 
pare the  socializing  experiences  of  different  popula- 
tion groups. 


All  Human  Growth  and  Development  Competencies  follow 
the  format  used  for  the  Theories  of  Development  Compe- 
tency. The  complete  text  of  all  competencies  are  available  in 
a  separate  publication.  The  summary  statements  for  all 
Human  Growth  and  Development  Competencies  are 
included  here  for  reference  purposes.  The  complete  text  of 
a  competency  must  be  consulted  for  evaluation  purposes. 


-2)  Life  Stages:  Can  analyze  a  case  history  in  terms  of 
the  developmental  changes  and  issues  for  a  particular 
life  stage. 

-3)  Theories  of  Development:  Can  defend  the  choice  of  a 
particular  theory  in  comparison  with  others  from  the 
same  area  of  development  and  use  it  to  analyze  a 
sample  of  behavior. 


Human  Growth  and  Development  Center 

1 2  are  required.  (See  chart  distributed  by  Center  for  distri- 
bution requirement). 

1-1 )  Human  Development:  Can  describe  and  explain  the 
developmental  changes  which  occur  in  human  behavior 
over  the  life  span  taking  into  account  internal  and 
external  influences  as  well  as  specific  developmental 
theories. 

1-2)  Social  Interaction:  Families,  Peers,  and  School:  Can 

describe  the  dynamics  of  family  relationships  and  the 
socializing  influences  of  family,  school  and  peers. 

1-3)  Models  of  Change:  Can  describe  and  compare  the 
major  models  for  attitudinal  and  behavioral  change. 


III-4)  Analysis  of  a  Social  Problem:  Can  analyze  from  an 
historical  perspective  the  origins  and  societal  respon- 
ses for  a  specific  social  problem  and  describe  current 
methods  of  intervention. 

III-5)  Testing:  Issues  and  Methods:  Can  judge  the  appro- 
priate use  of  major  educational  and  psychological 
standardized  tests. 

IV-1 )   Interventions  with  Individuals:  Can  use  a  specific 
approach  to  effect  change  with  an  individual. 

IV-2)  Interventions  with  Groups:  Can  use  a  specific 

approach  to  effect  change  with  a  small  group  and  can 
evaluate  your  effectiveness  as  a  facilitator. 
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IV-3)  Preventive  -  Educational  Programs:  Can  implement  a 
preventive  educational  program  with  a  family,  group, 
agency  or  community. 


Developmental  Workshop:  Supplement  to  Practical 

Experience 

Instructor:   Paul  Rosenkrantz 


The  Instructional  Program  of  the  Human  Growth  and 
Development  Center 

The  following  are  courses  offered  by  the  Human  Growth  and 
Development  Center.  They  are  typical  of  the  Center's  offer- 
ings in  that  they  include  a  mix  of  beginning  level  and  adv- 
anced level  courses.  The  content  of  the  specializing  courses 
(•Alcoholism,  Death  and  Dying,  etc.),  will  change  each 
semester  in  order  to  offer  a  range  of  areas  to  students. 


Competencies  to  be  addressed:   Old  competency:  Human 
Development;  and  new  competencies. 

Goals:  To  provide  theoretical  background  for  students 
whose  work  experience  provides  practical  background  for 
understanding  of  Human  Developmental  Processes.  Some 
theories  of  personality,  cognitive,  and  social  development 
will  be  presented.  Heredity  and  environment  interaction  will 
be  analyzed.  Antecedent  conditions  leading  to  various 
behavior  will  be  studied. 


Human  Growth  and  Development 

The  Human  Growth  and  Development  certificate  is  currently 
being  revised.  A  new  certificate  will  be  completed  and  avail- 
able for  the  Fall  of  1 977.  The  competencies  listed  in  many  of 
the  course  descriptions  below  are  taken  from  the  present 
Human  Growth  and  Development  certificate.  All  the  courses 
offered  for  the  coming  Fall  also  address  themselves  to  the 
new  projected  competencies.  Students  will  have  the  option 
of  applying  their  work  to  the  revised  certificate  or  continuing 
under  the  existing  certificate. 

There  Is  No  Risk  In  This  Revision  Process  for  Either  New 
or  Continuing  Students. 

All  competencies  completed  by  new  students  during  the  Fall 
semester  can  be  applied  toward  completion  of  the  revised 
certificate.  Continuing  students  will  have  the  option  of  com- 
pleting the  original  Human  Growth  and  Development  Certifi- 
cate, or  choosing  to  complete  the  revised  certificate  (in 
which  case,  like  new  students,  work  completed  under  the 
original  certificate  would  be  applied  toward  the  revised 
certificate). 

I  How  Do  We  Become:  The  Development  of 
Human  Behavior 
I  Instructor:   Paul  Rosenkrantz 

[Competencies  to  be  addressed:   Old  competency:  Human 
[Development  and  new  competencies 

[Goals:  The  course  will  try  to  help  students  understand  dif- 
Iferences  and  similarities  in  human  behavior.  The  course  will 
'  also  analyze  how  some  specific  human  behaviors  come  into 
being.  Physical,  familial,  cultural  and  other  influences  on 
behavior  will  be  considered.  Introduction  to  various  theoreti- 
cal explanations  will  be  considered. 


Social  Ecology 
Instructor:   Staff 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:   Old  Competencies:  Fam- 
ily and  Social  Patterns.  And  new  competencies. 

Goals:   The  goal  of  the  course  is  to  develop  the  student's 
understanding  of  the  relationships  between  individuals  and 
various  social  and  cultural  dimensions  of  the  influences 
determining  our  attitudes,  our  perceptions  and  our  behavior. 

Issues  of  Adolescence  and  Young  Adulthood 
Instructor:   Staff 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:   New  competencies. 

Goals:   Thiscourse  will  take  up  these  two  "stages"  of 
human  development.  Cultural  differences  and  similarities  of 
individual  and  social  behaviors  of  these  groups  will  be  stud- 
ied. Sex  roles,  relationship  to  social  organization  and  inter- 
action of  these  will  be  examined. 

Community  Education 
Instructor:   Staff 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:   Principles  of  Prevention 
(old).  New  competencies. 

Goals:  This  course  will  aim  to  develop  skills  in  providing 
information  and  in  mobilizing  support  of  communities  for 
affecting  conditions  of  human  service  delivery. 
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Behavior  Modification:  Prospectivesand  Methods 
Instructor:  Staff 


Human  Disorders:  Mental  and  Social 
Instructor:   Gary  Siperstein 


Competencies  to  be  addressed:  (old)  Specific  Remedia- 
tion Techniques,  Behavior  Management;  and  new 
competencies. 

Goals:   The  course  w\\\  deal  with  practical  and  ethical  prob- 
lems involved  in  these  techniques.  The  question  of  effi- 
ciency of  behavior  modification  will  be  studied  as  well  as 
appropriateness  of  different  methods  for  a  variety  of  prob- 
lems. The  methods  used  in  bringing  about  change  through 
behavior  modification  will  constitute  a  major  part  of  the 
course. 

What's  Going  on  Here?  Observation  Interviewing,  and 

Development  of  Case  Studies 

Instructors:   Ann  Fowler  and  Roz  Rosenmeier 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Interviewing,  new  HG  and 
D  competency  addressing  development  of  case  studies,  and 
writing  competencies  B,  D,  or  E. 

Goals:   This  course  will  concentrate  on  sharpening  each 
student's  ability  to  analyze  situations  and  understand 
through  improving  his/her  observational  and  interviewing 
skills. 

Practicum  in  Counseling 
Instructor:   Ann  Fowler 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Counseling  (proposed 
competency). 

Goals:  Through  discussion  and  tapes  of  on-going  cases 
with  which  students  are  involved,  the  course  will  deal  with 
increasing  the  student's  awareness  of  his/her  values  and 
assumptions  about  how  clients  change  within  counseling 
relationships  to  improve  his/her  counseling  skills. 

How  to  Get  More  Out  of  Your  Job:  A  Workshop  in  Creat- 
ing Learning  Situations  at  Your  Job  or  Field  Placement 
Instructor:   Ann  Fowler 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:   Entire  HG  and  D  certifi- 
cate (new  or  old). 

Goals:   This  workshop  will  be  aimed  toward  helping  stu- 
dents identify  competencies  appropriate  to  their  job  or  field 
placement,  determine  resources  available  to  them  within 
that  setting  and  structure  situations  where  they  can  obtain 
new  learning  outside  of  the  classroom. 


Competencies  to  be  addressed:  New  competency  which 
addresses  issues  of  deviance. 

Goals:   To  become  familiar  with  and  understand  clinical, 
medical,  psychological,  and  social  terms  and  constructs  in 
the  major  areas  of  personality,  developmental  and  social 
disorders.  To  be  able  to  trace  the  origins  of  deviant  behavior 
in  terms  of  cultural  and  statistical  norms.  To  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish between  different  types  of  disorders  according  to 
the  problems  they  present  to  the  person  and  his/her  envi- 
ronment. Lastly,  to  be  able  to  apply  one's  knowledge  about 
social  and  organic  factors  which  determine  disorders  or  the 
identification  of  what  society  defines  as  normal  and  abnor- 
mal behavior  in  everyday  life. 

Consumer's  Guide  to  Social  Science  Research 
Instructor:   Gary  Siperstein 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:   New  competency  which 
addresses  scientific  methods. 

Goals:   To  make  use  of  scientific  articles  in  a  general  area 
of  interest.  Specifically,  1 )  to  be  able  to  use  library  sources 
for  the  purpose  of  identifying  and  locating  current  informa- 
tion in  scientific  journals;  b)  to  be  familiar  with  basic 
research  and  statistical  concepts  so  as  to  be  able  to  read 
and  understand  scientific  articles,  and  c)  to  understand 
scientific  principles  so  as  to  be  able  to  judge  the  worth  of  the 
research. 

Strategies  for  Group  and  Organizational  Change 
Instructor:   Nancy  Klinger 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Competencies  in  the 
NEW  Human  Growth  and  Development  Certificate.  Potential 
application  to  competencies  in  the  Management  Certificate. 

Goals:   The  goal  of  this  course  is  to  develop  and  apply 
knowledge  and  skills  for  effecting  change  at  the  group  and 
organizational  level.  The  course  is  designed  for  people  who 
are  currently  working  as  administrators,  supervisors,  coordi- 
nators, or  organizers  and  have  some  responsibility  for  the 
effective  functioning  of  a  work  group.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  diagnosis  and  intervention  strategies  which, 
through  the  development  of  more  efficient  working  teams, 
have  the  ultimate  goal  of  providing  better  service  delivery  for 
a  particular  client  population. 
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Emotional  Disturbances  In  Chlldtiood 

Instructor:  Nancy  Klinger 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Developmental  Distur- 
bances in  Childhood  (current  HG  and  D  Certificate).  Can 
also  be  applied  to  competencies  in  the  NEW  Human  Growth 
and  Development  Certificate. 

Goals:  The  goal  of  this  course  is  to  examine  in  depth  several 
types  of  social-emotional  disturbances  occuring  in  child- 
hood. For  each  full-day  workshop,  a  selected  type  of  dis- 
turbance will  be  addressed  through  the  following:  presenta- 
tion and  discussion  of  literature  in  the  area;  use  of  case 
studies  as  examples  of  that  type  of  disturbance;  and  devel- 
opment of  intervention  and  treatment  strategies  for  a  partic- 
ular case  study. 


Life  Events 

Instructor:  Elaine  Werby 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  New  Competencies;  Also; 
old-competency  —  Family  and  Social  Patterns. 

Goals:  The  course  will  focus  on  examining  the  social  and 
psychological  impact  of  life  events  on  the  individual  and  his 
family,  using  literature  for  case  studies. 


Entry  Level  Generic  Theoretical  and  Practi- 
cal Courses 


How  Do  We  Become?  The  Development  of  Human 
Behavior 

Instructor:  Paul  Rosenkrantz 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Human  Growth  and  Devel- 
opment Certificate;  Human  Development 

Goals:  The  course  will  try  to  help  students  understand  dif- 
ferences and  similarities  in  human  behavior.  The  course  will 
also  analyze  how  some  specific  human  behaviors  come  into 
being.  Physical,  familial,  cultural  and  other  influences  on 
behavior  will  be  considered.  Some  theories  of  personality, 
cognitive,  and  social  development  will  be  presented.  Hered- 
ity—  environment  interaction  will  be  analyzed.  Antecedent 
conditions  leading  to  various  behavior  will  be  studied. 


Models  of  Ctiange 

Instructor:  Paul  Rosenkrantz 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  New  Human  Growth  and 
Development  Certificate:  Models  of  Change 

Goals:  The  goal  of  the  course  is  to  explore  the  processes  by 
which  people  change,  especially  in  their  interpersonal 
behavior. 

Women  and  the  Health  Care  System 
Instructor:  Beverly  Smith 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Human  Growth  and  Devel- 
opment Certificate:  Systems  for  Delivering  Human  Services 

Goals:  The  goal  of  this  course  is  to  explore  the  relationship 
of  women  to  the  health  care  system.  The  historical  develop- 
ment of  health  services  for  women,  the  historical  and  pres- 
ent positions  of  women  health  workers  and  current  issues 
related  to  the  delivery  of  health  services  for  women  will  be 
examined. 


What's  Going  on  Here?  Observation,  Interviewing  and 
Development  of  Case  Studies 

Instructor:  Ann  Fowler 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Old  Human  Growth  and 
Development  Certificate:  Interviewing,  New  HG  and  D  Certif- 
icate: Collecting  Information,  Observation  and  Interviewing; 
Reporting  Information;  Developing  a  Case  Report 

Goals:  This  course  will  concentrate  on  sharpening  each  stu- 
dent's ability  to  analyze  situations  and  understand  behavior 
through  improving  his/her  observational  and  interviewing 
skills.  Also,  through  class  discussion  and  role-play,  we  will 
explore  how  each  student's  personal  values  and  assump- 
tions color  what  s/he  sees  or  hears  (and  hopefully  increase 
self-awareness  in  the  process).  Finally,  each  student  will 
develop  written  case  studies  of  people  s/he  observes  and 
interviews  in  class  and  outside,  either  on  the  job,  at  home, 
or  in  some  other  field  situation. 
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Advanced  Level  Theoretical  and  Practical 
Courses 


Societal  Responses  to  Alcoholism 

Instructor:  Beverly  Smitti 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Human  Growth  and  Devel- 
opment Certificate:  Analysis  of  a  Social  Problem. 

Goals:  Ttie  goal  of  this  course  is  to  examine  historical  and 
contemporary  societal  responses  to  the  problem  of  alcohol- 
ism. Currently  available  services  and  methods  of  treatment 
v/\\\  be  discussed. 

Socialization  of  the  Black  Child 
Instructor:  Bill  Clark 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Human  Growth  and  Devel- 
opment Certificate:  Comparative  Group  Membership,  Social 
Interaction;  Cultural  Comparison  Certificate:  Comparative 
Cultural  Contexts;  Writing  Certificate:  Analysis,  Professional 
Communication 

Goals:  To  analyze  the  socialization  process  in  important 
areas  of  socializing  experiences,  and  to  account  for  their 
influence  as  parts  of  a  systematic  lawful  whole.  The  areas  of 
concern  will  be  the  family,  school,  peer  group  and  media. 
This  course  is  directed  toward  students  who  have  had  some 
background  in  cultural  role  attainment  and  human  develop- 
ment competencies. 

Theories  of  Personality 

Instructor:  Bill  Clark 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  New  Human  Growth  and 
Development:  Theories  of  Development;  Old  HG  and  D:  Per- 
sonality Theory;  Writing  and  Speaking  Certificate:  Analysis, 
Professional  Communication. 

Goals:  The  goals  of  this  course  are  to  develop  an  under- 
standing and  critical  analysis  of  personality  theories, 
through  group  discussion,  individual  presentation  of  a 
theory  and  a  term  paper. 


Mental  Retardation:  Who's  the  Dummy? 

Instructor:  Ann  Fowler 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  New  Human  Growth  and 
Development  Certificate:  Analysis  of  a  Social  Problem;  Old 
HG  and  D  Certificate:  Advanced  Knowledge  of  Deviations, 
Normalization 

Goals:  This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  students  with 
the  "social  problem"  of  mental  retardation  —  what  can 
cause  retardation  (physical  and  social  factors),  who  gets 
labeled  as  retarded,  and  how  they  get  treated  as  a  result  of 
that  label.  Society's  current  attitudes  toward  the  retarded, 
as  well  as  those  held  in  the  past,  will  be  examined  through 
readings,  lecture,  discussion,  and  observation  of  existing 
services  for  the  retarded.  Also,  various  methods  for  teaching 
the  retarded  will  be  discussed  with  some  emphasis  on  the 
currently  popular  philosophy  of  Normalization. 

Consumer's  Guide  to  Social  Science  Research 

Instructor:  Gary  Siperstein 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  New  Human  Growth  and 
Development  Certificate:  Research:  Issues  and  Methods; 
Old  HG  and  D  Certificate:  Research  Evaluation;  Library 
Research  and  other  possible  competencies  in  the  Reading 
Certificate. 

Goals:  To  make  use  of  scientific  articles  in  a  general  area  of 
interest.  Specifically,  1 )  to  be  able  to  use  library  sources  for 
the  purpose  of  identifying  and  locating  current  information  in 
scientific  journals;  2)  to  be  familiar  with  basic  research  and 
statistical  concepts  so  as  to  be  able  to  read  and  understand 
scientific  articles;  and  3)  to  understand  scientific  principles 
so  as  to  be  able  to  judge  the  worth  of  the  research. 

Testing:  A  Proper  Perspective 

Instructor:  Gary  Siperstein 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  New  Human  Growth  and 
Development  Certificate:  Testing:  Issues  and  Methods;  Old 
HG  and  D  Certificate:  Assessment  and  Evaluation  Tech- 
niques 
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Goals:  To  become  familiar  with  a  broad  range  of  psyctiologi- 
cal  tests  and  be  able  to  evaluate  the  types  of  judgments 
made  from  test  results.  Specifically,  1 )  to  understand  the 
general  principles  of  test  construction,  2)  to  be  able  to 
select  a  test  based  on  the  test's  limits  and  capabilities  and 
the  needs  of  the  client,  3)  to  be  critical  of  test  results  regard- 
ing their  meaning  and  application,  4)  to  understand  the  ethi- 
cal implications  involved  in  the  use  of  tests  and  test  results. 


dealing  with  these  issues;  to  compare  these  patterns  to  the 
social  patterns  related  to  death  and  bereavement  in  selected 
other  societies. 

Practicum,  Working  with  Groups 
Instructor:   Nancy  Klinger 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:   Human  Growth  and 
Development:  Interventions  with  Groups 


Cradle  to  Classroom:  The  Six  Critical  Years 

Instructor:  Gary  Siperstein 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  New  Human  Growth  and 
Development  Certificate:  Life  Stages;  Old  HG  and  D  Certifi- 
cate: Early  Childhood  Development. 

Goals:  To  be  able  to  analyze  a  child's  behavior  during  the 
first  six  years  of  life  in  terms  of  physiological,  psychological, 
and  social  processes.  Specifically,  1 )  to  describe  the  major 
physioloical,  psychological  and  social  changes  which  occur 
from  birth  to  six  years,  2)  to  apply  a  theoretical  model  which 
will  help  explain  these  developmental  changes,  and  3)  to 
examine  the  social  and  family  issues  which  accompany 
these  changes. 


Social  Welfare:  A  Response  to  Need? 
Instructor:    Elaine  Werby 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:   Community  Change  Certi- 
ficate: Social  Welfare;  Old  Human  Growth  and  Development 
Certificate:  Human  Service  Delivery  Systems. 

Goals:   To  provide  an  historical  context  and  analytical 
framework  for  examining  social  welfare  programs  and  ser- 
vices. 

Death  Is  a  Fact  of  Life:  Social  and  Psychological  Factors 

in  Dying  and  Bereavement 

Instructors:   Patricia  Fleming  and  Elaine  Werby 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:   Role  and  Identity  Certifi- 
cate: Distorting  Mechanisms;  Cultural  Comparison  Certifi- 
cate: Comparative  Cultural  Contexts;  Human  Growth  and 
Development  Certificate:  Analysis  of  a  Social  Problem. 

Goals:  To  consider  the  personal  and  social  problems  that 
stem  from  the  processes  of  dying  and  bereavement;  to  dis- 
tinguish the  sources  and  purposes  of  customary  patterns  of 


Goals:   The  goal  of  this  course  is  to  apply  theoretical  knowl- 
edge about  group  development  and  dynamics  to  working 
with  a  group.  Students  will  be  asked  to  use  a  specific  theory 
of  group  process  in  the  diagnosis,  planning,  and  direction  of 
group  activities.  The  class  will  become  the  laboratory  for 
each  student  to  develop  and  demonstrate  skills  in  group 
facilitation.  Each  student  will  assume  responsibility  for  con- 
ducting at  least  two  group  sessions  with  the  class. 

Community  Mental  Health:  What  Has  Happened  and 
Where  Is  It  Going? 
Instructor:   Nancy  Klinger 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:   This  course  will  provide 
partial  preparation  for  the  Human  Growth  and  Development 
competency:  Systems  for  Delivering  Helping  Services.  To 
complete  preparation  for  these  competencies,  students  will 
need  to  do  additional  work  on  their  own  or  utilize  work 
experiences  which  relate  to  the  competencies. 

Goals:   To  explore  the  community  mental  health  movement 
in  terms  of  its  history,  expectations,  success,  and  future.  We 
will  examine  the  development  and  current  status  of  compre- 
hensive community  mental  health  centers  in  general.  In 
addition,  each  student  will  select  a  particular  agency  for 
intensive  study. 

Legal  Education  Services  Center 

The  Law  Certificate  has  been  designed  to  prepare  students 
for  a  variety  of  jobs  found  in  the  public  sector.  These  jobs  go 
under  a  variety  of  titles,  some  of  which  are  law  worker,  para- 
legal, legal  assistant.  The  tasks  for  which  the  Certificate  pre- 
pares a  graduate  includes  interviewing  and  investigating  in  a 
law  office;  advocacy  for  consumers;  juveniles,  mental  health 
patients;  administration  in  a  public  agency;  advocacy  in  the 
criminal  system  (parole,  probation,  diversion,  etc.);  research 
and  evaluation  of  legislation. 
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Legal  Education  Services 
Center  Certificate 

Degree  Requirement: 

A  certificate  from  ttie  Legal  Education  Services  Center  ful- 
fills ttie  graduation  requirement  for  one  career  certificate. 

Ttie  following  competency  in  Negotiation  is  typical  in  form  of 
those  in  the  Law  Center. 

The  following  course  descriptions  indicate  the  primary 
emphasis  of  the  Law  curriculum.  There  is  some  variation 
from  year  to  year. 

Given 

1 )  A  dispute  for  which  you  are  to  represent  one  of  two  sides 
in  an  upcoming  negotiation  session. 

2)  Limited  issue  on  which  you  must  reach  agreement. 

3)  A  client  or  client  group  which  has  indicated  total  confi- 
dence in  your  ability  to  represent  their  interests  fairly. 

4)  An  opponent  at  the  negotiation  table  with  whom  you 
have  no  necessary  continuing  relationship. 

Negotiation 

Competency: 

You  will  be  able  to: 

I.  Prepare  for  the  negotiation 

II.  Conduct  the  negotiation 

III.  Assess  your  outcome  and  your  effectiveness 

I.      Preparation  should  include: 

A)  Identification  of  the  elements  of  your  position 
including: 

1.  What  you  would  like  most  to  win 

2.  What  power  and  influence  you  can  exert 

3.  What  threats  you  can  use  against  the  other  side 

4.  The  constraints  under  which  you  must  operate 
(e.g.  time,  money,  law,  politics,  etc.) 

5.  What  you  would  be  willing  to  settle  for 

B)  Identification  of  the  basis  for  your  opponent's  position 
including: 

1.  The  oppositions  goals 

2 .  What  power  and  influence  can  be  used  against  you 

3.  The  constraints  under  which  the  opposition  must 
operate 

4.  What  they  will  be  willing  to  settle  for 


C)  Identification  of  the  Opposition's  perception  of  your 
position  including: 

1 .  Their  perception  of  your  goals  and  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  behind  your  position 

2.  The  perception  you  would  like  them  to  have  of  your 
position 

D)  Incorporation  of  your  analysis  of  A,  B,  and  C  into  a 
plan  of  action  including: 

1 .  What  you  will  ask  for  or  demand  (including  where 
you  want  to  negotiate,  who  you  want  to  participate, 
etc.) 

2.  Which  facts  you  will  reveal 

3.  Whichfactsyou  will  hide 

4.  What  arguments  you  will  use 

5.  What  kind  of  relationship  you  want  to  develop  with 
your  opponent  (cooperative,  hostile,  seductive, 
threatening,  tense,  relaxed,  etc.) 

6.  How  you  want  your  opponent  to  perceive  you 
(slick,  professional,  naive,  predictable,  irrational, 
etc.) 

7.  What  interpersonal  tactics  you  can  use  to  support 
the  image  you  want  to  portray  (tone  of  voice, 
vocabulary,  facial  expressions,  gestures,  style  of 
dress,  bluffs,  etc.) 

II.  Your  performance  in  the  negotiation  session  should 
reflect  the  elements  of  preparation 

III.  Assessment  should  include: 

A)  Substantive  outcome 

1.  The  list  of  substantive  gains  and  losses  for  your 
side 

2.  The  list  of  concessions  or  gains  made  by  your 
opposition 

B)  Effectiveness  of  your  tactics 

1 .  A  statement  of  which  arguments  seemed  most 
effective  in  moving  you  toward  your  goal 

2 .  A  statement  of  what  aspects  of  your  bargaining 
position  proved  to  be  the  weakest  or  hardest  to 
overcome 

3.  A  statement  of  which  aspects  of  your  interpersonal 
approach  seemed  most  and  least  effective 

All  Legal  Services  Education  competencies  follow  the  format 
used  for  the  Negotiation  competency.  The  complete  text  of 
all  competencies  are  available  in  a  separate  publication.  The 
summary  statements  for  all  Legal  Services  Education  Center 
competencies  are  included  here  for  reference  purposes. 
The  complete  text  of  a  competency  must  be  considered  for 
evaluation  purposes. 
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Legal  Education  Services  Center: 

1 2  competencies  are  required.  (See  chart  distributed  by 
Center  for  distribution  requirements.) 


11)  Ethics  of  Role: 

Perceive  the  formal  ethical  standards  in  a  situation  and 
measure  them  against  your  own. 


1 )  Law  Workers  and  the  Delivery  of  Legal  Services: 

A)  Can  evaluate  the  impact  Lav\/  Workers  can  have  on 
the  way  legal  services  are  delivered. 

B)  Can  analyze  the  Influences  encouraging  the  use  of 
Law  Workers  and  those  discouraging  that  use. 

2)  Judiciary: 

A)  Can  obtain  information  from  the  Massachusetts  Dis- 
trict Court  about  the  progress  of  a  case,  and  under- 
stand the  basic  structural  features  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Court  system. 

3)  Administrative  Agencies: 

(Double  weight)  Can  obtain  from  an  Administrative 
Agency  information  describing  the  procedures  by  which 
it  makes  most  of  its  rules,  and  the  procedure  by  which  it 
conducts  its  hearings. 


12)  Values  within  the  Law: 

Identify  values  Implicit  In  American  Law. 

13)  Substantive  Law: 

Demonstrate  knowledge  of  an  area  of  substantive  law 
(for  example.  Welfare  Law,  Landlord-Tenant  Law,  Con- 
sumer Law,  etc.) 

1 4)  Legal  Strategy: 

Develop  a  legal  strategy  for  resolving  a  problem  pre- 
sented by  a  client  or  client  group  which  can  be  resolved 
in  an  adjudicatory  administrative  or  court  hearing  if  it 
has  not  been  settled  before  the  time  of  the  hearing. 

1 5)  Influencing  Administrative  Agencies: 

Prepare  a  plan  to  alter  the  decision  of  an  administrative 
agencym 


4)  Interviewing: 

Determine  the  goals,  and  conduct  and  evaluate  an  initial 
client  interview. 


NOTE:  Additional  competencies  will  be  available  from  the 
Center. 


5)  Investigation: 

Determine  the  goals  of  the  investigation.  Identify  poten- 
tial sources  of  the  information  needed,  gather  the  infor- 
mation and  report  and  evaluate  your  results. 

6)  Legal  Research: 

Determine  the  answers  to  a  given  problem ,  based  on  the 
relevant  statutes,  regulations  and  cases. 


The  Instructional  Program  For: 

Legal  Education  Services 

Negotiation 
Instructor:   David  Matz 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:   Law  Competency:  Nego- 
tiation, Ethics  of  a  Role 


7)  Legal  Reasoning: 

Demonstrate  some  of  the  basic  skills  of  legal  reasoning, 
especially  dealing  with  ambiguity.  Analyze  cases,  anal- 
ogize, draw  distinctions,  and  manipulate  the  relationship 
of  facts  and  legal  rule. 

:8)  Negotiation: 

Prepare  for,  conduct,  and  assess  a  negotiation  session. 

■9)  Administrative  Advocacy: 

Prepare,  deliver,  and  assess  the  effectiveness  of  a  final 
argument  designed  to  persuade  the  hearing  officer  to 
rule  in  favor  of  your  side  in  an  administrative  hearing. 

110)  Evaluation  and  Implementation: 

Evaluate  the  impact  of  a  law. 


Goals:  To  teach  the  uses  of  power  and  leverage  In  a  one- 
to-one  negotiation  setting.  By  repeated  role-play  drills.  In 
class  and  out,  student  will  work  with  progressively  more 
complex  techniques  of  persuasion.  While  using  various 
forms  of  power,  the  student  will  become  sensitized  to  the 
ethical  problems  Inherent  In  such  use.  Alternative  ways  of 
coping  with  these  ethical  problems  will  be  discussed. 

Principles  of  "Justice"  in  American  Law 
Instructor:   Brad  Honoroff 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Law  Certificate:  Values 
Within  the  Law,  Substantive  Law  (contracts,  torts,  possibly 
others) 
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Goals:  1 )  To  identify  the  principles,  assumptions,  models  or 
paradigms  of  "justice"  that  are  inherent  in  selected  areas  of 
fundamental  American  law  (e.g.  contracts,  torts,  criminal 
law).  These  principles  may  be  explicitly  recognized  as  aims 
of  the  law  or  may  be  implicit  in  the  workings  of  the  legal  sys- 
tem. One  may  eventually  judge  them  to  be  unfair  or  indeed 
"unjust" ' ,  but  the  first  task  is  to  identify  and  explain  their 
existence;  2)  To  use  these  principles,  etc.  to  organize  and 
understand  various  areas  of  American  substantive  law. 


Legal  Education  Services 

Preparing  for  Trial 

Instructor:  Phyllis  Freeman 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Fact  Finding  (Interviewing 
and  Investigation);  Procedures;  Technical  Writing 

Goals:  To  teach  all  phases  of  preparation  of  a  case  for  court 
from  the  point  of  an  intake  interview  through  drafting  com- 
plaints, answers,  motions  and  interrogatories  and  conduct- 
ing field  investigation. 


The  U  Mass  Law  Clinic 

The  Consumer  Protection  Law  Clinic  of  the  CPCS  Law  Cen- 
ter provides  legal  services  for  indigent  consumers  residing 
in  Greater  Boston  as  well  as  providing  a  field  setting  for 
CPCS  students  to  work  toward  the  Law  Certificate. 

Each  participating  student  will  devote  at  least  1 5  hours  each 
week  to  working  on  actual  cases  in  a  team  with  other  para- 
legal students  and  supervising  attorney  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Law  Center  faculty. 

Students  can  learn  and  demonstrate  up  to  9  competencies 
by  joining  the  Clinic  staff  for  one  year.  Students  wishing  to 
combine  one  semester  of  Clinic  work  with  more  courses  or 
other  field  experience  can  apply  for  a  one-semester  position 
in  the  Law  Clinic. 

Those  competencies  which  may  be  addressed  through 
Clinic  work  in  1 977-78  include:  Consumer  Law;  Interview- 
ing; Investigation;  Negotiation;  Basic  and  Advanced  Legal 
Reasoning;  Statutory  and  Case  Research;  Civil  Procedure; 
Technical  Writing  and  Ethics  of  Role. 


Legal  Reasoning  and  Research 
Instructor:  Brad  Honoroff 


Those  wishing  to  work  in  the  Law  Clinic  in  1 977-78  should 
apply  directly  to  the  Law  Center  at  the  time  of  advance 
registration. 


Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Basic  Legal  Reasoning; 
Statutory  Legal  Research 

Goals:  To  learn  two  interrelated  sets  of  skills.  The  first  is  the 
ability  to  reason  with  the  law  —  to  find  ambiguity  in  statutes, 
to  challenge  regulations  and  to  work  with  the  interplay  of 
"facts"  and  "rules".  The  second  is  the  ability  to  find  rele- 
vant statutes,  regulations  and  cases  in  a  law  library  and 
effectively  utilize  them. 


Legal  Institutions 
Instructor:  David  Matz 


The  Courts:  Their  Built-in  Limitations 

Instructors:  David  Matz,  CPCS  and  Larry  Foster,  CAS 

This  course  will  discuss  problems  inherent  in  almost  all 
courts.  These  problems  will  include  the  difficulties  of  limiting 
a  judge's  discretion,  focusing  on  Charles  Black's  idea  of  the 
"inevitability  of  caprice  and  mistake  ";  the  ethical  limitations 
imposed  on  a  judge,  focusing  on  the  responsibility  a  judge 
bears  for  the  legal/penal  system  in  which  s/he  works;  and 
the  factors  that  undermine  the  legitimacy  of  a  court,  focus- 
ing on  the  accountability  of  judges  and  how  far  they  can  go 
in  making  social  policy. 


Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Legislature/Judiciary; 
Administrative  Agencies 

Goals:  To  enable  students  to  be  familiar  with  the  ways  legal 
institutions  (courts,  legislatures,  administrative  agencies) 
operate,  particularly  how  students  can  get  information  from 
them. 


Delivery  of  Legal  Services 
Instructors:  Staff 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Law  Certificate:  Delivery 
of  Legal  Services 
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Goals:  To  make  clear  what  legal  services  are,  who  provides 
them,  who  receives  them,  and  why.  In  the  last  decade  a 
number  of  solutions  have  been  proposed  and  some  have 
been  tried,  and  the  course  will  pay  attention  to  these  and  the 
battles  produced.  In  particular  the  course  will  analyze  law 
workers  for  their  present  input  in  the  economics  and  scope 
of  legal  service  delivery  and  for  their  potential.  The  course 
should  be  seen  in  some  measure  as  a  "career  counseling" 
opportunity  for  students  entering  the  law  worker  field. 


Health  Advocacy 
Instructor:  Phyllis  Freeman 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Law  Certificate:  Adminis- 
trative Advocacy  and  Substantive  Law;  Writing  and  Speak- 
ing: Advocacy 

Goals:  To  teach  advocacy  skills  and  how  to  use  them  in  an 
administrative  hearing;  to  teach  health  law  regarding  access 
to,  quality  of  and  methods  of  payment  for  health  care  for 
poor  and  middle  income  people. 


Community  Advocates  Law  Office  Internship 

SEE  DESCRIPTION  BELOW  FOR  Scheduling  Information 

1 4  Weeks 

Instructors:  Janey,  Freeman  and  Honoroff 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Law  Certificate:  Interview- 
ing, Investigation,  Negotiation,  Substantive  Law,  Legal 
Research,  Advocacy,  Legal  Strategy,  Law  and  Values.  Writ- 
ing Certificate:  Technical  Writing,  Law  Communication 

Goals:  To  teach  students  how  to  handle  actual  client's 
cases,  using  many  of  the  competencies  required  by  the  Law 
Certificate  in  a  carefully  supervised  public  service  law 
office. 


Legal  Interviewing  Workshop 
Instructor:  Daisy  Janey 


Making  and  Breaking  the  Social  Contract:  Law  Through 

Literature 

Instructors:  Hoffman  and  Honoroff 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Values  Certificate;  self- 
designed  competency  in  Law. 

Goals:  To  construct  a  philosophical  context  for  the  study  of 
law  by  asking:  What  is  the  bond  or  "contract"  which  holds 
together  in  a  nation  or  society?  What  does  the  contract  tell 
us  about  the  nature  of  human  nature?  Why  do  novelists  and 
dramatists  often  create  a  hero  who  stands  outside  of  the 
bonds  of  society?  Readings  include  writers  from  the  Greeks 
to  today:  Ant/gone,  Sophocles,  Measure  for  Measure; 
Shakespeare;  Billy  Budd,  Herman  Melville;  Crime  and  Pun- 
ishment, Dostoevsky;  The  Stranger,  Camus;  Lord  of  the 
Flies,  Golding;  One  Flew  Over  the  Cuckoo's  Nest,  Kesey; 
Meridian,  Alice  Walker;  and  selections  from  Aristotle,  Rous- 
seau, and  Marx. 

How  to  learn  the  competencies:  Attend  class,  participate  in 
discussions. 

How  to  demonstrate  the  competencies:  Write  a  paper;  lead 
a  seminar  discussion. 

Field  education  opportunities  appropriate  to  gaining  compe- 
tencies: none....  there  wil  be  several  films. 


Prison  Practicum 
Instructor:  Michael  Greene 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Writing  Certificate:  Advo- 
cacy, Analysis,  Lay  Communication.  Law  Certificate:  Admin- 
istrative Agencies,  Influencing  Administrative  Agencies,  Eth- 
ics of  Role,  Values  Within  the  Law;  Role  and  Identity 
Certificate,  Values  Certificate,  Social  Change  Certificate 

Goals:  1 )  To  help  students  become  familiar  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections,  its  institutions,  personnel  and  prac- 
tices; 2)  To  produce  a  handbook  useful  to  inmates  and  their 
families  and  friends;  3)  To  help  students  improve  their  writ- 
ing and  communication  skills. 


Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Law  Certificate:  Legal 
Interviewing 


SEE  FULL  COURSE  DESCRIPTION  IN  Applied  Language 
and  Math  Center 


Goals:  To  teach  students  who  already  have  interviewing 
experiences  in  some  other  field  how  to  conduct  legal 
interviews. 


Freedom,  Rights  and  the  Constitution 
Instructor:  Feingold 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Law  Certificate:  Law  and 
Values;  Culture  Certificate:  What  are  Values?  Value  and 
Choice  and  others 
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Goals:  To  explore  the  American  Constitutional  ideal  of  a 
society  governed  by  the  majority,  but  preserving  and  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  minorities,  even  to  the  single  individual. 
The  course  will  focus  on  the  relationship  between  individual 
rights  and  social  needs.  Examples  of  topics  are  Campaign 
Financing  and  Free  Election;  Political  Dissent  and  Repres- 
sion; Anti-Discrimination,  Affirmative  Action  and  the  Right  of 
Free  Association;  Personal  Privacy  and  Public's  Right  to 
Know;  Free  Speech  and  the  Electronic  Media;  Mental  Ill- 
ness, the  Right  to  Treatment,  and  the  Right  to  Free  Consent; 
Privacy  and  Computer  Data  Collection;  Economics  and  Civil 
Liberties. 


SEE  FULL  COURSE  DESCRIPTION  IN  Genera/  Center 
Under  Cultural  Studies  Grouping 

Employment  Rights 
Instructor:  Buford  Kalgler 

Competencies  to  be  addressed:  Substantive  Law 

Goals:  Employment  rights  will  be  examined  in  the  context  of 
discrimination  by  race,  sex,  and  age.  Discrimination  In  hir- 
ing, transfer  promotion,  firing  and  seniority  are  to  be  exam- 
ined in  conjunction  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1 866,  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1 871 ,  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1  964,  the 
Age  of  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act  and  the  Equal  Pro- 
tection clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 

Major  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  race  and  sex  and  given 

some  grounding  in  the  statutory  basis  for  the  prohibition. 

How  to  learn  (he  competencies:  Class  discussion  and 

readings. 

How  to  demonstrate  the  competencies:  Written  papers. 


Directed  Study 

You  should  use  the  title  "Directed  Study"  to  cover  any 
learning  or  competency  demonstration  projects  which  are 
not  part  of  the  regular  course  offerings,  such  as  Independ- 
ent studies,  field-based  projects,  independent  interest  proj- 
ects, etc.  The  College  wishes  to  encourage  learning  that 
takes  place  outside  the  classroom  as  well  as  inside,  and 
directed  study  will  be  the  formal  mechanism  for  registering 
for  such  learning. 

To  register  for  directed  study,  you  must  find  a  faculty  mem- 
ber who  is  willing  to  sponsor  a  specific  project  you  propose. 
Register  for  directed  study  on  your  registration  card  as 
follows: 


Schedule  Number 

(faculty  member  will 
provide  schedule  #) 


Descriptive  Title  Credits 

Directed  Study: 

*  •  Housing  Roles  (faculty  signature) 


A  faculty  signature  must  accompany  each  directed  study 
registration. 

It  is  important  for  students  to  understand  that  faculty 
resources  at  CPCS  are  limited,  and  that  directed  study, 
because  it  is  highly  individualized,  is  the  most  costly  form  of 
Instruction  in  terms  of  faculty  time.  Thus,  for  various  rea- 
sons, faculty  members  may  not  be  able  to  accept  all 
directed  study  projects  that  are  proposed.  Directed  study 
does  provide,  however,  a  real  alternative  to  course  work. 
Your  registration  may  consist  of  a  mix  of  courses  and 
directed  studies,  all  courses,  or  all  directed  studies. 

•  •  Make  sure  you  include  the  titles  of  competencies  with  directed  study  regis- 
tration; your  directed  study  registration  may  be  for  one  or  more  competen- 
cies, but  you  should  have  a  separate  directed  study  registration  for  each  fac- 
ulty member  with  whom  you  are  working. 
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The  College  of  Professional 
Studies 

The  College  of  Professional  Studies,  established  in  1 973,  is 
the  newest  College  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Boston.  The  College  currently  offers  a  program  in  the  field  of 
Management.  When  it  reaches  full  size,  the  College  will  offer 
programs  in  a  number  of  professional  fields.  The  College  is 
responsible  for  both  the  professional  and  general  education 
of  its  students  and  the  curriculum  emphasizes  relationships 
between  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  and  career-oriented 
studies. 

The  College  seeks  to  enroll  an  academically  talented  stu- 
dent body  that  is  broadly  representative  of  the  population  of 
the  Boston  area,  including  men  and  women  from  all  socio- 
economic and  ethnic  backgrounds.  The  program  is  intended 
to  serve  both  students  just  out  of  high  school  and  older  stu- 
dents with  some  career  experience.  The  College  is  particu- 
larly eager  to  offer  opportunities  in  the  field  of  Management 
to  persons  from  groups  that  have  traditionally  been  under- 
j  represented  in  managerial  positions,  especially  women  and 
minorities. 

The  faculty  of  the  College  is  made  up  of  persons  from  both 
academic  and  managerial  backgrounds.  Some  have  spent 
their  lives  as  teachers  and  scholars.  Others  have  had 
careers  as  managers  in  business  or  government.  Others 
have  moved  back  and  forth  between  academic  and  applied 
work.  In  their  teaching,  all  membersof  the  faculty  seek  to 
balance  attention  to  basic  ideas  and  tools  with  practical 
applications  in  managerial  tasks. 

The  Management  Program 

The  Management  Program  is  a  course  of  undergraduate 
study  for  persons  who  wish  to  prepare  for  managerial 
careers  in  business,  government,  or  other  institutions.  Stu- 
dents may  enter  the  program  as  freshmen  or  as  transfers. 
For  those  who  begin  as  freshmen,  the  program  will  normally 
take  about  four  years.  Transfer  students  will  be  given 
advanced  standing  based  upon  their  previous  study.  The 
program  is  open  for  both  day  and  evening  study  for  full-time 
and  part-time  students.  The  program  leads  to  a  bachelors 
degree  in  Management. 

The  idea  of  a  program  in  Management,  as  distinguished 
from  programs  in  Business  or  Public  Administration,  is  rela- 
tively new.  This  University  like  several  others  in  the  nation, 
has  developed  this  type  of  program  because  the  problems 
and  requirements  of  managing  institutions  of  all  kinds  have 
become  so  similar.  Also,  it  is  increasingly  common  for  man- 
agers to  move  back  and  forth  between  industry  and  govern- 
ment during  their  careers.  The  Management  Program,  there- 


fore, incorporates  the  most  modern  concepts  of  managerial 
training  and  provides  students  with  a  versatile  preparation 
for  work  in  a  wide  variety  of  institutions. 

The  Management  Program  has  two  basic  parts.  One  part, 
the  applied  component,  offers  a  practical  preparation  for 
managerial  work.  The  second  part,  the  general  education 
component,  offers  students  a  university-level  experience  in 
the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  These  two  components, 
though  different  in  emphasis,  are  mutually  reinforcing;  the 
problems  encountered  in  the  applied  component  provide 
opportunities  for  students  to  put  to  practical  use  ideas  and 
values  encountered  in  their  general  education;  the  ideas 
developed  in  the  general  education  component  provide  per- 
spective on  the  issues  and  emphases  associated  with  the 
applied  part  of  the  curriculum. 

The  Curriculum 

Applied  Component 

There  are  four  parts  to  the  applied  component  of  the  Man- 
agement Program.  Each  part  represents  a  stage  in  a  stu- 
dent's overall  development  as  a  future  manager,  and  for  this 
reason  most  students  will  proceed  through  the  four  parts  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  listed  here.  The  four  parts  are; 
Introductory  Courses;  the  Management  Core;  the  Manage- 
ment Concentration;  the  Internship. 

Introductory  Courses: 

The  College  does  not  expect  most  entering  students  to  have 
clear  plans  for  all  four  years  of  college  or  for  their  careers. 
For  this  reason,  the  first  part  of  the  Management  Program 
emphasizes  opportunities  to  explore  professional  and  aca- 
demic interests  and  to  build  basic  intellectual  skills.  Course- 
work  at  this  level  is  designed  to  be  useful  to  students 
whether  they  continue  on  to  upper  division  work  in  Manage- 
ment or  transfer  to  another  program  or  field.  The  Applied 
Component  of  the  Management  Program  includes  three 
Introductory  and  Skills  Courses.  They  are: 

Introduction  to  Management;  This  course  offers  students  an 
initial  experience  with  managerial  problems  and  processes 
and  with  the  Management  curriculum.  This  course  is  taught 
by  the  Management  faculty.  It  should  normally  be  taken  in 
the  first  semester  of  the  freshman  year. 

Statistics;  A  one  semester  course  in  Managerial  Statistics 
will  provide  students  with  essential  tools  for  coursework 
later  in  the  program  and  for  future  work.  This  course  will 
normally  be  taken  in  the  sophomore  year. 
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Economics:  At  least  one  semester  of  Economics  is  required 
of  all  students.  Ttie  course  can  be  taken  in  a  liberal  arts  col- 
lege and  should  be  completed  during  ttie  frestiman  or  soph- 
omore years. 

The  Management  Core: 

This  part  of  the  curriculum  introduces  students  to  the  major 
functions  performed  by  all  institutions  and  to  the  relation- 
ships among  these  functions.  The  program  is  intended  to 
help  students  understand  how  institutions  work  and  how  any 
specific  managerial  position  relates  to  a  total  organization. 
The  Core  courses  also  introduce  students  to  the  areas  of 
specialization  within  Management,  so  that  they  will  under- 
stand the  variety  of  managerial  activities  needed  by  all 
organizations  and  the  different  careers  for  which  the  Man- 
agement Program  can  prepare  them.  The  Core  is  divided 
into  four  two-semester  course  sequences  which  are  nor- 
mally taken  during  the  sophomore  and  junior  years: 

Management  of  Financial  Resources:  This  sequence  studies 
the  means  by  which  institutions  obtain,  allocate,  and  keep 
records  about  financial  resources  and  introduces  students 
to  the  fields  of  Accounting,  Budgeting,  and  Financial 
Management; 

Management  of  Human  Resources:  This  sequence  provides 
students  with  analytical  tools  and  behavioral  skills  useful  in 
the  management  functions  of  planning,  organizing,  direct- 
ing, and  controlling  human  resources;  students  are  intro- 
duced to  various  models  of  organizational  structure  and 
functioning  and  become  proficient  in  designing  organiza- 
tional units  and  selecting  appropriate  styles  of  management; 

Marketing  Management  in  the  Public  and  Private  Sectors: 
This  sequence  explores  the  fields  of  Marketing  and  Public 
Policy  Analysis,  introduces  students  to  the  system  of  mar- 
kets and  constituent  relationships  within  which  organiza- 
tions operate,  and  focuses  upon  the  means  by  which  organi- 
zations react  to  and  act  upon  their  external  environments; 

Management  Science:  This  sequence  includes  Operations 
Research  and  Operations  Management  and  develops  impor- 
tant skills  in  quantitative  methods  and  applies  them  to  such 
problems  as  production  management,  scheduling,  service 
delivery,  and  inventory  control. 

The  Management  Concentration: 

The  Concentration  consists  of  a  set  of  specialized  courses 
in  a  sut>-field  of  Management,  typically  three  to  five  in  num- 
ber, normally  taken  during  the  junior  and  senior  years. 


Intended  to  help  students  acquire  the  specific  skills  and 
knowledge  needed  to  begin  their  careers,  the  Concentration 
provides  students  an  opportunity  to  specialize  in  one  of  the 
fields  studied  in  the  Core  or  to  develop  their  own  course  of 
advanced  study.  Currently  available  Concentrations  include: 

Accounting:  The  Concentration  in  Accounting  will  prepare 
students  to  work  with  accounts  in  private  business.  The  cen- 
tral point  of  view  is  the  use  of  accounting  information  for 
decision-making  within  a  firm.  The  course  can  serve  as  a 
step  toward  becoming  a  Certified  Public  Accountant,  but 
students  would  need  to  take  additional  courses  beyond 
those  currently  available  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
at  Boston  before  sitting  for  the  C.P.A.  examinations. 

Human  Resources  Management:  The  Concentration  in 
Human  Resources  Management  is  designed  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  careers  in  such  areas  as  manpower  planning, 
recruitment,  selection,  and  training;  wage  and  salary  admin- 
istration; performance  evaluation;  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity; and  the  general  area  of  industrial  and  labor  relations. 

Management  Science:  The  Concentration  in  Management 
Science  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  careers  in  such 
areas  as  computer  systems  analysis,  operations  analysis, 
production  management,  and  transportation  systems.  It  also 
is  an  excellent  concentration  option  for  generalists  who 
intend  to  seek  graduate  degrees  in  Management. 

Marketing:  The  Concentration  in  Marketing  is  designed  for 
students  who  wish  to  pursue  careers  in  sales  and  marketing 
management.  While  most  of  these  opportunities  are  found  in 
profit-oriented  organizations  in  the  private  sector,  interest- 
ing career  possibilities  also  exist  for  those  with  marketing 
skills  in  non-profit  and  public  sector  organizations. 

Private  Financial  Management:  The  Concentration  in  Private 
Financial  Management  provides  continued  study  of  the 
knowledge  and  skills  that  are  needed  for  informed  decision- 
making by  persons  who  manage  the  finances  of  private 
business  or  by  those  who  direct  funds  into  firms  through 
extending  loans  or  making  equity  investments. 

Public  Financial  Management:  The  Concentration  in  Public 
Financial  Management  is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to 
pursue  careers  in  the  management  of  finances  in  the  public 
sector.  Positions  in  the  budgeting,  finance,  and  taxation 
departments  of  federal,  state,  and  local  government  are  the 
typical  entry-level  jobs  in  this  area.  In  addition,  consulting 
firms,  granting  agencies,  and  private  non-profit  organiza- 
tions need  people  with  expertise  in  public  financial  manage- 
ment. Students  electing  this  concentration  will  develop  the 
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knowledge  and  skills  needed  to  deal  with  all  aspects  of 
financial  management  in  public  and  non-profit  organiza- 
tions. 

Public  Management:  The  Concentration  in  Public  Manage- 
ment is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  pursue  careers  in 
the  public  sector  but  are  unsure  which  specific  area  to 
choose.  Students  electing  this  concentration,  therefore,  will 
take  a  general  set  of  courses  that  will  orient  them  to  a  wide 
range  of  career  possibilities  in  the  public  sector,  including 
those  in  personnel,  labor  relations,  budgeting,  finance,  and 
program  development.  A  variety  of  entry-level  management 
positions  exist.  Among  them  are  those  of  legislative  staff, 
executive  assistant,  departmental  staff,  and  assistant  town 
manager. 


personal  and  professional  development.  The  Internship,  in 
sum,  is  a  chance  for  students  to  appraise  and  improve  their 
knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  in  the  world  in  which  they 
will  be  living  and  working. 

Representatives  of  employing  organizations  act  as  field 
supervisors  who  assign,  advise,  and  evaluate  the  student's 
work  activities.  The  student  receives  academic  and  career 
guidance  on  the  internship  from  a  faculty  sponsor  who  also 
assigns,  supervises,  and  evaluates  academic  study  to  com- 
plement the  individual  work  experience.  The  College's 
Office  of  Field  Relations  and  the  Coordinator  of  Internships 
provide  overall  coordination  for  the  internship  experience 
and  facilitate  the  efforts  of  participating  employers,  faculty, 
and  students. 


Public  Policy  Analysis:  The  Concentration  in  Public  Policy 
Analysis  is  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  pursue  the 
career  of  policy  analyst  in  the  public  sector.  Positions  in 
operating  departments  of  government  where  the  focus  is  on 
the  planning,  execution,  and  evaluation  of  public  programs 
are  the  typical  entry-level  jobs  in  this  area.  Volunteer,  non- 
profit, and  private  self-help  organizations  also  need  people 
with  an  expertise  in  policy  analysis.  Students  electing  this 
option  will  develop  the  knowledge  and  skills  needed  by  a 
wide  range  of  organizations  in  the  public  and  private  sector 
whose  major  emphasis  is  on  the  delivery  of  programs  in 
housing,  transportation,  utilities,  education,  health,  welfare, 
criminal  justice,  and  other  areas. 

In  addition  to  the  eight  structured  Concentrations  just 
described,  students  may  also  take  a  set  of  three  to  five 
courses  in  an  individually  designed  area  of  concentration; 
the  content  of  such  a  program  must  be  developed  by  the 
student  in  consultation  and  agreement  with  his  or  her  aca- 
demic advisor. 


Additional  information  about  the  Internship  is  contained  in 
the  booklet  The  Internship  Experience,  which  is  available  in 
the  College  office. 

General  Education  Component 

Approximately  half  of  each  student's  four  year  program 
involves  a  university-level  general  education  in  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences.  This  portion  of  the  program  is  designed 
to  help  students  develop  essential  intellectual  skills  and  to 
achieve  a  basic  understanding  of  some  of  the  major  fields  of 
knowledge.  The  general  education  component  includes  five 
requirements,  which  can  be  satisfied  by  many  different  pat- 
terns of  coursework,  thus  providing  each  student  with 
considerable  opportunity  to  elect  courses  he  or  she  wishes 
to  take.  In  some  cases,  a  single  course  may  satisfy  more 
than  one  of  the  requirements.  Except  where  specified,  gen- 
eral education  course  work  may  be  taken  at  any  point  dur- 
ing the  student's  program.  Students  are  encouraged  to  mix 
course  work  in  the  applied  and  general  education  compo- 
nents during  the  course  of  their  education. 


The  Internship: 

The  Internship  is  an  approved  full  or  part-time  work  experi- 
ence for  a  student  in  a  business,  government  agency,  edu- 
cational institution,  hospital,  or  other  public  or  private  insti- 
tution. Typically,  an  internship  will  involve  about  twelve 
I  hours  of  work  per  week  for  an  academic  semester,  and  will 
I  provide  the  student  four  academic  credits,  but  internship 
I  placements  for  longer  hours  and  more  credit  can  also  be 
arranged.  Each  internship  is  decided  individually,  depend- 
i  Ing  upon  a  student's  interests,  talents,  and  experiences,  and 
I  upon  the  practical  limitations  of  the  placement  pool. 
Through  an  internship,  students  gain  opportunities  to 
enhance  and  apply  the  knowledge  acquired  in  the  class- 
I  room,  to  test  skills  and  abilities,  to  gain  new  perspectives  on 
career  goals  and  academic  directions,  and  to  further  their 


The  five  general  education  requirements  for  Management 
students  are  described  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Essential  Skills  Requirement: 

Each  student  must  achieve  a  basic  mastery  in  the  areas  of 
written  and  oral  communications,  reading  and  logical 
thought,  and  quantitative  analysis,  and  must  demonstrate 
this  mastery  in  each  area  at  a  level  of  proficiency  which  can 
be  minimally  expected  of  one  who  holds  a  baccalaureate 
degree  from  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 

Fields  of  Study  Requirement: 

This  requirement  is  intended  to  help  students  understand 
some  of  the  basic  concepts  and  methods  that  have  been 
developed  by  scholars  to  investigate  and  understand  per- 
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sons,  their  institutions,  their  culture,  and  their  physical 
world.  To  satisfy  this  requirement,  each  student  must  suc- 
cessfully complete  at  least  one  course  in  each  of  seven 
fields  of  study.  Students  entering  the  program  as  freshmen 
will  take  a  basic  course  called  the  Liberal  Arts  and  the  World 
of  Work,  which  is  designed  to  introduce  them  to  several 
fields  in  the  liberal  arts. 

The  seven  fields  of  study  are  described  in  the  following  par- 
agraphs. None  of  these  fields  of  study  correspond  to  any 
single  academic  discipline.  Rather,  each  represents  a  spe- 
cific topic  for  intellectual  examination  which  may  be 
approached  from  the  perspective  of  several  disciplines.  In 
satisfying  the  Fields  of  Study  Requirement,  students  may 
choose  to  limit  their  work  within  each  field  to  a  single  disci- 
pline or  approach  some  or  all  the  fields  on  an  interdiscipli- 
nary basis.  Students  will  work  out  with  their  academic  advis- 
ers the  specific  courses  they  will  take  to  satisfy  these 
requirements. 

The  Individual  Human  Life  Field  is  concerned  with  the  inten- 
sive examination  of  the  experience  of  living  from  the  per- 
spective of  an  individual.  Course  work  appropriate  to  this 
field  can  be  found  most  readily  in  the  disciplines  of  psychol- 
ogy and  literature,  particularly  courses  in  the  novel.  Courses 
from  other  fields  concerned  with  the  study  of  individuals 
(such  as  History,  Classics,  Theatre  Arts,  or  Philosophy) 
would  also  be  applicable,  depending  upon  the  specific 
emphasis  of  the  course. 

The  Social  Organization  F/'e/d focuses  on  human  behavior  in 
organized  groups.  Appropriate  courses  concerned  with 
theories  and  methods  of  analyzing  group  behavior  may  be 
found  in  Sociology,  Social/Psychology,  Anthropology,  or 
Economics.  Another  group  of  appropriate  courses  are  those 
which  analyze  specific  kinds  of  human  institutions  or  organi- 
zations, such  as  selected  courses  in  Government  and  Poli- 
tics, Sociology,  Economic  Institutions,  and  Cultural  Anthro- 
pology. 

The  History  F/e/d  will  help  students  develop  an  understand- 
ing of  the  history  of  the  civilization  of  which  they  are  a  part, 
as  well  as  provide  them  an  awareness  of  the  pervasiveness 
of  historical  change  in  human  life.  Appropriate  course  work 
can  come  from  any  field  (including  History,  Art,  Literature, 
and  Afro-American  Studies)  which  is  concerned  with  the  his- 
torical development  of  some  aspect  of  American  Civilization 
or  of  the  American  legacy  from  other  cultures. 

The  Comparaf/Ve  Cultures  F/e/d  focuses  the  student's  atten- 
tion on  civilizations  that  are  fundamentally  different  from  the 
one  into  which  the  student  has  been  born  or  socialized. 


Appropriate  course  work  can  come  from  any  discipline 
(such  as  Literature,  Art,  Music,  Philosophy,  Architecture, 
History,  Anthropology,  Sociology  or  Economics)  which 
focuses  upon  the  culture,  history,  or  social  organization  of 
another  country  or  people. 

The  Morals  and  Values  Field  is  concerned  with  understand- 
ing systems  of  values  and  beliefs  that  have  been  developed 
by  civilizations  or  by  individual  thinkers.  Appropriate  course 
work  can  come  from  the  fields  of  Philosophy,  Religion,  Clas- 
sics, Literature,  History,  and  Psychology. 

The  Aesthetics  F/e/d  focuses  on  efforts  to  understand  and 
create  works  of  imagination  that  are  of  unusual  beauty,  har- 
mony, or  artistic  merit.  Appropriate  course  work  can  come 
from  the  fields  of  Art,  Music,  Literature  (English  or  foreign). 
Classics,  or  Theatre  Arts. 

The  Physical  World  F/e/d  focuses  upon  the  natural  environ- 
ment which  provides  the  basic  context  of  human  life.  Course 
work  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Astronomy,  and  Math- 
ematics could  be  appropriate  here. 

Special  Field  of  Study: 

This  requirement  asks  students  to  achieve  a  substantial 
degree  of  understanding  of  the  methods,  theories,  and  con- 
tent appropriate  to  at  least  one  of  the  several  Fields  of  Study 
by  completing  a  minimum  of  five  courses  in  that  field.  At 
least  three  out  of  the  five  courses  taken  to  satisfy  this 
requirement  must  be  at  or  above  the  200  level.  Also,  at  least 
three  out  of  the  five  must  be  from  a  single  academic 
discipline. 

Problems  of  Inquiry: 

Each  student  will  be  asked  to  complete  coursework  focused 
on  the  most  fundamental  of  all  intellectual  questions:  how  do 
we  describe  the  world  around  us  accurately;  and  how  do  we 
assign  value  to  what  we  see  and  experience.  Each  student 
must  successfully  complete  at  least  three  courses  con- 
cerned with  different  aspects  of  this  problem. 

The  first  two  courses  that  a  student  must  take  to  satisfy  the 
Problems  of  Inquiry  Requirement  must  place  a  major 
emphasis  upon  the  development  of  understanding  how  to 
formulate  ideas  and  explanations  through  the  scientific 
method.  One  of  these  courses  must  employ  the  rigorous 
application  of  the  scientific  method  to  quantitatively  measur- 
able empirical  phenomena  in  which  causal  relationships  can 
be  determined  with  relative  certainty.  (Appropriate  courses 
can  be  found  in  the  disciplines  of  Biology,  Chemistry,  Phys- 
ics, and  to  some  extent  also  in  Psychology,  Sociology,  Eco- 
nomics, and  History.)  The  second  course  must  emphasize 
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the  application  of  the  scientific  method  to  problems  where 
measurement  is  difficult  or  impossible  and  where  clear 
causal  relationships  are  extremely  difficult  to  establish.  (The 
most  appropriate  course  work  for  this  part  of  the  require- 
ment can  be  found  in  the  social  sciences,  including  Eco- 
nomics, Sociology,  Anthropology,  Psychology,  and  History.) 


any  student  to  request  to  be  examined  regarding  the  materi- 
als covered  in  any  course  offered  by  the  Management  fac- 
ulty. If  a  student  can  successfully  pass  the  examination, 
credit  for  the  course  will  be  awarded  and  entered  on  the  stu- 
dent's transcript.  These  examinations  are  usually  scheduled 
during  or  prior  to  the  first  week  of  each  semester. 


The  final  part  of  the  Problems  of  Inquiry  Requirement  asks 
students  successfully  to  complete  at  least  one  course  which 
emphasizes  the  problem  of  making  value  judgments  in  a 
moral  sense.  (Appropriate  course  work  can  be  found  most 
readily  in  the  field  of  Philosophy;  courses  may  also  be  found 
in  the  fields  of  History,  Literature,  Classics,  or  Religion.) 

Personal  Education: 

Each  student  must  demonstrate  a  capacity  to  design  and 
execute  a  personal  program  of  study,  and  the  student's  aca- 
demic advisor  is  responsible  for  working  with  the  student  to 
satisfy  this  requirement. 

Electives 

Each  student  will  have  a  limited  number  of  electives  to  use 
as  he  or  she  desires.  There  is  no  restriction  on  the  nature  of 
these  electives. 

Specific  Degree  Requirements 

The  specific  course  requirements  for  a  degree  in  Manage- 
ment are  listed  at  the  end  of  this  description  of  the  College. 
Students  and  others  interested  in  such  information  should 
consult  that  section  and  also  the  materials  available  from  the 
Office  of  the  Dean,  College  of  Professional  Studies,  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  at  Boston. 


Health  Care  Administration 

The  College  is  currently  developing  a  new  Concentration, 
within  the  Management  Program,  in  Health  Care  Administra- 
tion. The  concentration  will  prepare  students  for  managerial 
careers  in  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  state  and  federal  health 
agencies,  and  other  health  care  institutions.  The  first  course 
work  in  this  new  concentration  should  become  available 
during  the  1 977-78  academic  year. 


Credit  by  Examination 

The  courses  offered  in  the  Management  Program  are  a 
means  by  which  students  can  acquire  information  and  skills 
they  will  need  in  beginning  managerial  careers.  No  useful 
purpose  is  served  by  requiring  students  to  take  courses  cov- 
ering materials  that  they  have  already  mastered  through 
practical  experience,  independent  study,  or  some  other 
means.  It  is,  therefore,  the  policy  of  the  College  to  permit 


Northeastern  University  Exchange  Program 

The  College  has  a  cross-registration  program  with  the  Col- 
lege of  Business  Administration  at  Northeastern  University. 
Through  this  program,  students  in  the  Management  Program 
can  register  for  a  limited  number  of  courses  at  Northeastern 
University,  at  no  additional  cost  to  the  student.  The  program 
represents  the  first  step  in  the  University's  effort  to  expand 
the  educational  opportunities  of  students  on  the  Boston 
campus  through  joint  programs  with  private  educational 
institutions. 


Career  Planning  and  Placement 

One  of  the  major  goals  of  the  Management  Program  is  to 
help  students  plan  and  begin  careers.  We  cannot  guarantee 
anyone  a  job  upon  completion  of  the  program,  but  the  fac- 
ulty and  staff  will  do  all  they  can  through  classroom  work, 
field  experience,  and  personal  counseling  to  help  students 
understand  the  career  options  available  to  them  in  manage- 
ment and  to  design  an  educational  program  that  will  prepare 
them  for  the  field  of  their  choice.  Intensive  career  orientation 
seminars  and  placement  assistance  will  be  available  to  sen- 
iors as  they  approach  graduation,  and  students  will  also 
have  access  to  the  University's  Office  of  Vocational  Coun- 
seling and  Career  Placement. 


Future  Development  of  the  College 

The  plan  for  the  College  of  Professional  Studies  identifies 
five  fields  in  which  academic  programs  may  be  developed: 
Management,  Health,  Urban  Technology,  Mass  Communica- 
tions, and  Architecture  and  Urban  Design.  The  Management 
Program  is  intended  both  to  be  a  complete  program  in  itself 
and  also  to  be  a  foundation  for  the  development  of  other 
professional  programs.  The  new  Concentration  in  Health 
Care  Administration  is  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  new 
programs  will  be  developed  on  the  basis  of  the  Management 
Program.  The  College  is  currently  considering  the  establish- 
ment of  concentrations  in  the  fields  of  Communications 
Management  and  Technology  Management  as  a  way  of  ini- 
tiating program  activity  in  the  fields  of  Mass  Communica- 
tions and  Urban  Technology. 
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Requirements  For  A  Bachelor's  Degree 
In  Management 

To  receive  a  Bachelors  Degree  in  Management,  each  stu- 
dent must  complete  requirements  in  the  Applied  Component 
and  in  the  General  Education  Component.  In  addition,  each 
student  must  satisfy  certain  Campus  requirements.  These 
requirements  can  be  satisfied  by: 

—  Taking  courses  offered  by  the  Management  Program 
and  other  Colleges  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Boston  or  the  School  of  Business  at  Northeastern  Uni- 
versity, as  appropriate; 

—  Transferring  credit  for  courses  taken  at  other  accredited 
two  and  four  year  institutions,  as  appropriate; 

—  Completing  and  receiving  recognition  for  examinations 
offered  by  the  College  Level  Examination  Program,  as 
appropriate;  and 

—  Demonstrating  the  requisite  proficiency  through  an 
examination  prepared  by  the  Management  faculty. 

The  policies  governing  transfer  of  credits  from  other  institu- 
tions, recognition  of  the  College  Level  Examination  Pro- 
gram, and  the  proficiency  credit-by-examination  option  are 
described  in  a  separate  section  below.  Students  interested 
in  satisfying  any  of  the  College  of  Program  requirements  by 
these  or  other  means  not  listed  above  should  also  consult 
with  the  staff  of  the  College's  Office  of  Student  Devel- 
opment. 

The  following  paragraphs  detail  the  requirements  for  com- 
pletion of  a  Bachelor's  Degree  in  Management  for  all  stu- 
dents except  those  who  entered  the  Management  Program 
as  transfers  in  September,  1 975,  and  January,  1 976; 
requirements  for  those  transfer  students  are  set  forth  in  the 
document  entitled  Requirements  for  the  Bactielor's  Degree 
in  l\/lanagement  —  July,  1975,  copies  of  which  are  available 
from  the  Office  of  the  Dean,  College  of  Professional  Studies. 

Applied  Component  Requirements: 

Introductory  Courses:  Students  entering  as  frestimen  must  complete  ttie  fol- 
lowing courses  or  ottierwise  demonstrate  ttie  proficiencies  associated  witfi 
ttiese  courses. 

MGT100   Introduction  to  Management 
lv1GT220  l\/lanagerial  Statistics 

At  least  one  course  in  Economics 


Management  Core:  All  students  must  complete  ttie  following  Core  courses  or 
ottierwise  demonstrate  ttie  proficiencies  associated  witfi  tfiese  courses: 

lilGT  320-321  Operations  Researcti /Operations  Itflanagement 

MGT  330-331  Marketing  Management  in  the  Public  and  Private  Sectors 

MGT  340-341  Management  of  Financial  Resources 

MGT  350-351  Human  Resources  Management 

Students  who  enter  the  Management  Program  without  having  completed  the 
Essential  Skills  Requirement  in  Quantitative  Methods  (see  General  Education 
Requirements)  must  do  so  prior  to  taking  Operations  Research. 

Management  Concentration:  All  students  must  complete  the  requirements  of 
a  Managerial  Concentration.  There  are  only  two  ways  in  which  this  can  be 
done.  The  first  way  is  by  completing  one  of  the  eight  structured  concentration 
areas.  These  include:  Human  Resources  Management,  Marketing,  Public 
Financial  Management,  Public  Policy  Analysis,  Public  Management,  Private 
Financial  Management,  Accounting,  and  Management  Science.  The  second 
method  is  by  taking  a  set  of  three  to  five  courses  in  an  individually  designed 
area  of  concentration  The  content  of  this  concentration  is  developed  by  the 
student  and  agreed  upon  by  his  academic  advisor. 

All  students  must  take  a  minimum  of  two  concentration  courses  from  the  Man- 
agement Program  or  successfully  complete  a  challenge  examination  in  two 
concentration  courses  to  satisfy  the  degree  requirements  for  the  concentra- 
tion. With  respect  to  any  other  courses  required  for  the  concentrations,  stu- 
dents may  transfer  credit  for  courses  taken  at  other  institutions  provided  that: 
(1 )  where  the  student  is  seeking  to  satisfy  a  requirement  for  a  specific  course, 
the  course  taken  at  another  institution  must  be  comparable  to  the  required 
concentration  course;  (2)  where  the  student  is  seeking  to  satisfy  a  require- 
ment involving  an  elective  course,  the  course  taken  at  another  institution 
must  be  appropriate  to  the  students  chosen  concentration. 

The  course  requirements  for  each  of  the  eight  structured  Concentrations  are 
described  below: 

Concentration  in  Accounting:  Students  electing  the  Concentration  in 
Accounting  are  required  successfully  to  complete  the  following  courses: 

MGT  442   Managerial  Accounting 

MGT  443   Business  Finance 

MGT  445   Issues  in  Financial  Accounting 

MGT  447   Business  Tax  Planning  and  Management 

Human  Resources  Management:  Students  electing  the  Human  Resources 
Concentration  are  required  to  take  the  following  courses: 

MGT  450  Behavioral  Techniques  in  Human  Resources  Management 

MGT  451    Organizational  Development 

MGT  452   Public  and  Private  Sector  Personnel  Systems 

MGT  453   Public  and  Private  Sector  Labor  Relations  Systems 

Management  Science:  Students  electing  the  Management  Science  Concen- 
tration are  required  to  take  the  following  courses: 

MGT  420  Mathematical  Models  of  Management  Systems  I 
MGT  421    Mathematical  Models  of  Management  Systems  II 

and  at  least  two  of  the  following: 

MGT  422   Managerial  Applications  of  Computer  Programming 
MGT  424   Advanced  Operations  Management 
ECON351    Mathematical  Economics 


students  entering  as  transfers  with  more  than  40  credits  toward  graduation 
must  complete  Economics  and  Managerial  Statistics  unless  their  previous 
education  has  satisfied  these  requirements. 
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Marketing:  Students  electing  ttie  Concentration  in  Marketing  are  required  to 
take  ttie  following  courses; 

IV1GT430  Sales  and  Sales  Ivlanagement 

MGT  431  Consumer  Beliavior  and  (Marketing  Communications 

MGT432  Marketing  Researcti 

MGT  433  Marketing  Management 

Private  Financial  Management:  Students  electing  ttie  Private  Financial  Man- 
agement Concentration  are  required  to  take  ttie  following  courses; 

MGT  443   Business  Finance 
MGT  444  TtieTtieory  of  Finance 

one  of  ttie  following; 

MGT  445   Issues  in  Financial  Accounting 

MGT  447   Business  Tax  Planning  and  Management 

MGT  448   Investment  Management 

MGT  460  Special  Problems  of  Small  Business 

and  an  elective  in  a  subject  related  to  finance  and  approved  by  the  student  s 
advisor. 

Public  Financial  Management:  Students  electing  the  Public  Financial  Man- 
agement Concentration  are  required  to  take  the  following  courses; 

MGT  434    Public  Management  Processes 

MGT  440   Public  Budgeting  Systems 

MGT  44 1    Financial  Management  in  Government  Entities 

one  of  the  following; 

MGT  442   Managerial  Accounting 

MGT  446   Accounting  Systems  and  Controls 

ECON317   Public  Finance 

Public  Management:  Students  electing  the  Public  Management  Concentra- 
tion are  required  to  take  the  following  courses; 

MGT  434   Public  Management  Processes 

and  either: 

MGT  440   Public  Budgeting  Systems      OR 

MGT  441    Financial  Management  of  Government  Entities     OR 

MGT  442   Managerial  Accounting 


and  either: 

MGT  442  Managerial  Accounting     OR 
MGT  446  Accounting  Systems  and  Controls 

In  addition  to  the  eight  structured  Concentrations  just  described,  students 
may  also  take  a  set  of  three  to  five  courses  in  an  area  of  concentration  indi- 
vidually designed  by  the  student  in  consultation  and  agreement  with  his  or 
her  academic  advisor. 

Internship:  All  students  are  required  to  complete  a  work  experience  in  a  busi- 
ness, government  agency,  educational  institution,  hospital,  or  other  kind  of 
organization.  The  typical  internship  will  involve  about  twelve  hours  of  work 
per  week  for  an  academic  semester  and  earn  the  student  four  academic  cred- 
its, but  placements  with  longer  hours  and  more  credit  can  also  be  arranged. 
Students  who  have  already  had  work  experience  comparable  to  those  asso- 
ciated with  the  internship  may  petition  to  substitute  that  work  experience  for 
the  internship.  In  unusual  cases  involving  extreme  personal  hardship,  the 
internship  requirement  may  be  waived. 

General  Education  Requirements: 

The  general  education  component  includes  five  require- 
ments. These  requirements  can  be  satisfied  by  many  differ- 
ent patterns  of  coursework,  so  each  student  will  have 
considerable  opportunity  to  elect  the  specific  courses  he  or 
she  wishes  to  take.  In  some  cases,  the  same  course  may  be 
used  to  satisfy  more  than  one  requirement.  These  are  the 
five  requirements: 

—  The  Essential  Skills  Requirements:  Each  student  must 
achieve  a  basic  mastery  in  the  areas  of  logical  thought, 
written  and  oral  expression,  and  quantitative  analysis 
and  demonstrate  this  mastery  in  each  area  at  a  level  of 
proficiency  minimally  expected  of  a  University  graduate; 

—  The  Fields  of  Study  Requirement:  Each  student  must 
demonstrate  an  understanding  by  some  methods  and 
concepts  associated  with  several  academic  disciplines 
by  completing  at  least  one  course  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing seven  fields  of  study: 


and  either: 

MGT  452   Public  and  Private  Sector  Personnel  Systems      OR 
MGT  453   Public  and  Private  Sector  Labor  Relations  Systems 

and  either; 


MGT  435   Program  Planning  and  Evaluation      OR 
MGT  436   Policy  Analysis;  Physical  Delivery  Systems 
MGT  437   Policy  Analysis;  Social  Delivery  Systems 


OR 


Public  Policy  Analysis:  Students  electmg  the  Public  Policy  Analysis  Concen- 
tration are  required  to  take  the  following  courses: 

MGT  434   Public  Management  Processes 
MGT  435   Program  Planning  and  Evaluation 

and  either: 


MGT  436   Policy  Analysis;  Physical  Delivery  Systems 
MGT  437   Policy  Analysis;  Social  Delivery  Systems 


OR 


Individual  Human  Life 
Social  Organization 
History 

Comparative  Cultures 
Ethics  and  Morals 
Aesthetics 
Physical  World 

Individual  students  will  need  to  work  out  with  their  academic 
advisors  the  specific  courses  they  will  take  to  satisfy  these 
requirements. 

Students  entering  the  program  as  freshmen  will  take  a  basic 
course  called  Liberal  Arts  and  the  World  of  Work,  designed 
to  introduce  them  to  several  fields  in  the  liberal  arts. 
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—  The  Special  Field  of  Study  Requirement:  Each  student 
must  successfully  complete  a  minimum  of  five  courses 
in  one  of  tine  seven  Fields  of  Study. 

At  least  three  of  the  five  courses  must  be  from  a  single  aca- 
demic discipline. 

—  The  Problems  of  Inquiry  Requirement:  This  require- 
ment is  concerned  v\/ith  different  aspects  of  the  problem 
of  making  intelligent  statements  about  the  world  around 
us.  Each  student  will  need  successfully  to  complete  at 
least  three  courses  concerned  with  different  aspects  of 
this  problem.  Students  may  choose  the  courses  they 
wish  to  apply  to  this  requirement  from  any  appropriate 
course  offered  by  the  University.  Academic  advisors  will 
help  students  identify  courses  in  different  fields  that 
could  apply  to  this  requirement.  Courses  used  to  satisfy 
this  requirement  may  also  be  used  to  satisfy  the  Fields 
of  Study  Requirement  and  the  Special  Field  of  Study 
Requirement. 

—  The  Personal  Education  Requirement:  Each  student 
must  demonstrate  a  capacity  to  design  and  execute  a 
personal  program  of  study.  Each  students  academic 
advisor  is  responsible  for  working  with  the  student  to 
satisfy  the  requirement. 

Campus  Requirements: 

Students  in  the  College  must  satisfy  the  campus-wide 
requirements  of  one  hundred  twenty-four  credits  for  receiv- 
ing the  baccalaureate  degree,  at  least  forty-five  of  which 
must  be  taken  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston. 

Electives 

Each  student  will  have  a  limited  number  of  electives  to  use 
as  he  or  she  desires.  There  is  no  restriction  on  the  nature  of 
these  electives. 


College  of  Professional  Studies  Policies  on 
Credit  Evaluation 

The  paragraphs  below  describe  the  policies  which  will  be 
used  to  evaluate  for  credit  students'  learning  experiences 
which  have  been  taken  outside  the  College  of  Professional 
Studies  -  Management  Program.  While  these  policies  will 
govern  the  initial  credit  evaluation  done  for  students  enter- 
ing the  Program,  the  College  views  the  credit  evaluation 
process  as  an  on-going  one.  As  the  faculty  generates  addi- 
tional options  for  evaluation,  students  may  request  that  their 
prior  learning  experiences  be  evaluated  for  credit  using 
these  new  options. 

Credit  Policy 

The  College  will  grant  credit  for  prior  course  work  satisfac- 
torily completed  by  students  enrolled  in  a  duly  accredited, 
two  or  four  year  post-secondary  institution.  According  to 
University  Policy,  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better  must  be  earned  in 
order  for  the  credit  to  be  transferable.  In  cases  where  the 
course  work  was  completed  on  other  than  a  semester  hour 
basis,  credit  for  such  work  will  be  numerically  converted  to  a 
semester-hour  basis. 

The  College  will  grant  credit  for  examinations  offered  by  the 
College  Level  Examination  Program,  or  CLEP.  The  score 
one  must  achieve  to  receive  credit  and  the  amount  of  credit 
to  be  received  will  be  determined  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Student  Development  in  consultation  with  the 
appropriate  Program  Director  and  with  faculty  in  relevant 
disciplines. 

The  College  will  also  grant  credit  to  a  student,  who  through 
practical  experience,  independent  study,  or  some  other 
means  has  mastered  the  material  in  a  course  in  the  Applied 
Component  of  the  Management  Program,  and  can  demon- 
strate this  by  passing  an  examination  prepared  by  the  fac- 
ulty member  offering  the  course.  In  such  a  case,  credit  for 
the  specific  Management  Program  course  will  be  recorded 
on  the  student's  record.  See  the  section  entitled  "Credit-by- 
Examination"  in  the  general  description  of  the  College  else- 
where in  this  catalogue. 
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The  College  will  continue  to  study  ttie  issues  surrounding 
the  granting  of  academic  credit  for  learning  which  has  taken 
place  off -campus,  and  will  move  to  broaden  its  policies,  in 
this  area.  As  these  new  options  for  credit  are  generated, 
students  should  request  that  their  prior  learning  experiences 
be  evaluated  for  credit  using  these  new  options. 

Note: 

The  credit  policies  stated  above  describe  the  ways  in  which 
students  may  earn  credits  towards  graduation  for  learning 
experiences  which  have  taken  place  prior  to  their  entrance 
into  the  College  of  Professional  Studies  -  Management  Pro- 
gram. However,  except  where  a  student  earns  credit  by  tak- 
ing the  examination  prepared  to  test  specific  knowledge  of 
management  program  courses,  the  receiving  of  credits 
should  be  regarded  as  a  separate  issue  from  the  determina- 
tion of  how  these  prior  learning  experiences  will  be  used  to 
fulfill  specific  degree  requirements  of  the  Management  Pro- 
gram. These  determinations  will  be  made  in  the  following 
ways: 

General  Education  Component: 

The  decision  as  to  whether  the  prior  learning  experiences, 
for  which  the  student  has  received  credit,  will  be  used  to  ful- 
fill specific  requirements  in  the  General  Education  Compo- 
nent of  the  Program,  is  madeby  the  student  and  his/her 
academic  advisor.  The  student  may  be  asked  to  provide 
course  descriptions  and/or  other  materials  to  facilitate 
these  determinations. 


Applied  Component: 

In  order  for  prior  coursework  to  be  used  to  fulfill  specific 
requirements  in  the  Applied  Component  of  the  Program,  the 
content  must  be  comparable  to  the  specific  required  course. 
Comparability  will  be  determined  based  on  information  pro- 
vided by  the  student  regarding  topics  covered,  texts  used, 
other  course  requirements,  and  duration.  These  determina- 
tions will  be  made  by  the  Director  of  Student  Development  in 
conjunction  with  faculty  in  relevant  disciplines.  In  cases 
where  prior  courses  are  determined  not  to  be  comparable  to 
Management  Program  courses,  the  student  may  request  or 
be  required  by  his/her  academic  advisor  or  by  the  Director 
of  Office  of  Student  Development  to  take  an  examination 
prepared  by  the  faculty  member  offering  the  Management 
Program  course.  Credit  for  the  Management  Program 
course  will  be  given  if  the  student  receives  a  passing  grade 
on  the  exam. 


Appeal  Procedure: 

In  any  case  where  a  dispute  arises  between  a  faculty  mem- 
ber or  academic  advisor  and  a  student,  affecting  satisfaction 
of  a  degree  requirement  or  the  awarding  of  credit,  an  appeal 
may  be  taken  in  writing  to  the  appropriate  Program  Director 
within  1 0  days  of  the  dispute. 
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Management  Program 

Richard  M.  Freeland,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, Dean;  Professors:  Gunther  S. 
Boroschek;  Pearson  Hunt,  Peter  J. 
McClure;  Visiting  Professor:  Law- 
rence A.  Johnson;  Distinguished  Sen- 
ior Lecturer:  Mary  Newman;  Asso- 
ciate Professors:  Kent  J.  Chabotar, 
Paul  V.  Croke,  Madhukar  V.  JoshI, 
Herbert  Lyken,  John  C.  Papageor- 
giou,  Robert  E.  C.  Wegner;  Visiting 
Associate  Professor:  Arnold  J.  Olen- 
ick;  Assistant  Professors:  Philip  L. 
Clay,  Carol  Feldman,  George  W. 
Spiro,  Joan  C.  Tonn,  Patricia  L. 
Wilkle;  Instructors:  Steven  Eriksen, 
Vincent  P.  Pivnicny;  Lecturers:  Timo- 
thy Armour,  L.  Wallace  Clausen, 
Susan  J.  French,  Peter  GIbbs,  Can- 
dace  Hetzner,  Ronald  S.  LeFever, 
Steven  Perry,  Steven  Roth,  Kathleen 
Schoonmaker,  Fareena  Sultan;  Office 
of  Student  Development:  Roslyn  M. 
Watson,  Director;  Nancy  Nagler, 
Advisor 

MgtIOO  Introduction  to  Management 

A  first  course  in  the  functions  and  problems  in 
management.  Designed  to  introduce  students  to 
ttie  concrete  world  of  management  for  wtiicfi 
mucfi  of  ttieir  subsequent  course  work  will  be 
designed  to  prepare  tfiem. 

3-4  Lect  Hrs  3-4  Credits 

Mr.  Spiro  and  Staff 

Mgt  1 01    The  Liberal  Arts  and  the  World  of 
Work 

This  course  is  designed  to  inform  students  in 
broad  terms  about  the  world  of  work  they  plan  to 
enter,  the  social  functions  of  work,  the  organiza- 
tional settings  in  which  work  takes  place,  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  work,  and  the  values  attached  to 
work.  The  course  will  also  introduce  students  to 
the  conceptual  and  disciplinary  tools  they  will 
encounter  at  later  stages  in  the  management 
program.  This  course  will  be  taught  by  a  team  of 
faculty  from  several  fields  in  the  social  sciences 
and  the  humanities. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Mgt  110  College  Algebra 

Intensive  study  of  college  algebra  designed  for 

those  who  have  not  taken  sufficient  mathematics 

to  prepare  them  for  the  topics  covered  in 

Mgt  120. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Staff 

Mgt  111    Communications  Seminar 

An  intensive  one  term  study  of  writing  particu- 
larly designed  for  upper  division  students  whose 
writing  ability  must  develop  to  meet  the  demands 


of  coursework  and  a  career.  Contents  of  the 

course  include  major  statements,  composition 

structure,  the  use  of  information,  and  relations 

with  an  audience. 

3  Lect  Hrs  1-3  Credits 

Staff 

Mgt  120  Quantitative  Methods 

This  course  will  introduce  students  to  basic 
quantitative  ideas  and  tools  that  are  an  important 
part  of  their  general  education  and  will  be  useful 
in  understanding,  describing,  and  solving  prob- 
lems they  will  encounter  later  in  the  management 
program  and  in  their  careers.  The  course  will 
include  some  set  theory  and  logic,  a  review  of 
algebra,  topics  from  the  mathematics  of  finance 
and  an  introduction  to  calculus.  This  course  is 
the  basic  course  in  quantitative  methods  and  will 
be  taken  by  most  students  during  their  freshman 
year.  Students  who  have  not  had  two  years  of 
high  school  algebra  may  need  to  take  Mgt  1 1 0  to 
prepare  for  this  course;  a  placement  exam  is 
available  for  students  to  determine  if  they  need  to 
take  Mgt  110. 

3  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 
Staff 

Mgt  220  Managerial  Statistics 

This  is  a  non-calculus  introduction  to  statistical 
description  and  inference.  The  purpose  of  the 
course  is  to  give  the  students  sufficient  knowl- 
edge so  that  they  will  be  able  to  intelligently  eval- 
uate statistical  reports  and  to  properly  gather, 
tabulate,  and  analyze  research  data.  Topics  cov- 
ered include  tabulation  and  statistical  measure- 
ment of  sample  data,  probability  (including  com- 
mon distributions),  parametric  and  nonpara- 
metric  hypothesis  testing  (two  sample,  contin- 
gency tables,  goodness  of  fit.  and  analysis  of 
variance),  estimation,  regression,  correlations, 
survey  and  sampling  techniques,  and  experimen- 
tal design. 
Prerequisite:  Mgt  1  20  or  equivalent 

4  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 
Mr.  Eriksen,  Mr  Joshi  and  Staff 

Mgt  260  Introduction  to  Law  and  Management 

This  course  explores  the  nature  and  functions  of 
law  and  legal  systems.  It  examines  the  use  of  law 
in  resolving  disputes,  facilitating  arrangements 
and  as  an  administrative  regulatory  instrument. 
Particular  attention  is  devoted  to  the  interface 
between  law  and  management  theory. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr,  Spiro 

Mgt  262  Massachusetts  State  Government 
and  Its 
Management 

A  study  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  Massa- 
chusetts State  Government  and  the  organiza- 
tional problems  which  are  involved  in  its  opera- 
tion. The  roles  of  the  legislature  and  of  the 
executive  in  planning,  organizational  develop- 
ment, staffing  and  directing,  and  control  will  be 
discussed.  The  budget  process,  personnel  and 
civil  services  will  be  explained  in  some  detail. 
The  applicability  of  simple  managerial  principles 
to  the  state  government  will  be  discussed  from 


the  standpoint  of  the  citizen,  who  is  both  its 
owner  and  its  ultimate  consumer. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Ms.  Newman 

Mgt  320  Introduction  to  Operations  Research 

This  course  provides  an  overview  of  important 
concepts  and  techniques  used  for  deriving  opti- 
mum solutions  to  managerial  problems.  The 
course  begins  with  definitions  of  system,  man- 
ager, and  optimum  decisions.  States  of  nature, 
alternative  course  of  action,  objective  function, 
payoff  matrix,  and  opportunity  loss  are  explored, 
three  types  of  decision-making  situations,  cer- 
tainty, uncertainty  and  risks,  are  examined  and 
decision-making  criteria  are  derived.  The 
remainder  of  the  course  explores  several  of  the 
widely  used  operations  research  techniques, 
such  as  flow  charts,  task  diagrams,  pert  net- 
works, Monte  Carlo  Technique,  assignment, 
resource  allocation,  transportation  (distribution), 
and  general  linear  programming. 
Prerequisite:  Mgt  1 20  and  220  or  equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Eriksen.  Mr.  Joshi.  and  Staff 

Mgt  321    Operations  Management 

This  is  an  introduction  to  the  principle  problems 
and  issues  that  confront  the  manager  of  the 
interactions  among  physical  resources  which 
result  in  the  production  of  a  good  or  delivery  of  a 
service.  The  course  also  explores  methodologies 
of  analysis  and  decision-making  as  applied  to 
these  problems  and  issues.  Appropriate  quanti- 
tative techniques  such  as  cash  flow  conver- 
gence, mathematical  programming,  regression 
analysis,  decision  analysis,  queuing  models,  and 
simulation  are  covered .  The  remainder  of  the 
course  studies  the  fundamental  elements  of  pro- 
duction and  services  delivery  management. 
Included  are  such  topics  as  facilities  manage- 
ment, work  measurement,  process  design,  fore- 
casting, scheduling  and  dispatching,  production 
and  inventory  control,  quantity  control,  effects  of 
technological  change,  and  economics  of  trans- 
portation and  logistics. 
Prerequisite:  Mgt  320. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Papageorgiou  and  Staff 

Mgt  330  Marketing  in  the  Public  and  Private 
Sector  I 

Managers,  whether  in  business,  government  or 
other  types  of  organizations,  should  be  capable 
of  participating  in  the  process  through  which  an 
organization  attempts  to  achieve  its  objectives  by 
acting  on  and  reacting  to  its  environment.  In  this 
course,  students  will  learn  to  analyze  the  struc- 
ture and  behavior  of:  1 )  social,  economic,  tech- 
nological, political,  legal  and  other  systems 
within  which  an  organization  operates;  2)  individ- 
uals and  groups  within  those  systems  towards 
which  an  organization's  products  or  services  are 
directed  and  from  which  its  resources  are 
obtained.  Students  will  then  learn  to  formulate 
and  evaluate  programs  designed  to  achieve  an 
organizations  objectives  by  influencing  and 
adapting  to  its  external  environment.  The 
courses  will  make  use  of  lectures,  class  discus- 
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sion,  exercises,  report  writing,  and  case  studies. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Jotinson,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Wegner,  and 
Staff 

Mgt  331    Marketing  in  the  Public  and  Private 
Sector  II 

A  continuation  of  Mgt  330 
Prerequisite:  Mgt  330  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 
Mr.  Jotinson,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Wegner,  and 
Staff 

Mgt  340  Management  of  Financial  Resources  I 

Ttie  greater  part  of  ttiis  course  is  an  introduction 
to  financial  accounting,  emphasizing  concepts 
rattier  ttian  bookkeeping  procedures.  Ttie  course 
also  includes  brief  treatment  of  the  management 
of  the  short-term  financial  needs  of  profit  and 
non-profit  entities. 

4  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 
Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Lyken,  Mr.  Olenick,  Mr.  Pivnicny, 
and  Staff 

Mgt  341    Management  of  Financial 
Resources  II 

Continuation  of  the  study  of  short-term  financial 
management.  Basic  aspects  of  long-term  finance 
including  leverage,  debt  capacity  and  dividend 
policy.  Introduction  to  the  types  of  securities 
issued  by  public  and  private  entities.  Capital 
budgeting  and  the  time  value  of  money. 
Prerequisite:  Mgt  340  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

4  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Lyken,  Mr.  Olenick,  Mr.  Pivnicny, 
and  Staff 

Mgt  350  Management  of  Human  Resources  I 

An  introductory  course  centered  around  the 
processes  of  planning,  organizing,  directing  and 
controlling  activities  as  they  relate  to  the  effec- 
tive utilization  and  development  of  people  in  for- 
mal organizations.  Students  will  be  exposed  to 
the  analytical  tools  useful  in  conceptualizing, 
diagnosing  and  acting  on  managerial  problems 
related  to  the  interaction  between  organizations, 
their  objectives  and  the  development  of  human 
resources;  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  con- 
cepts of  organization  analysis  and  design,  and  to 
the  analysis  of  the  effects  of  organizational  struc- 
ture on  human  performance. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Boroschek,  Mr.  Chabotar,  Mr.  Croke, 
Ms.  Tonn,  and  Staff 

Mgt  351    Management  of  Human  Resources  II 

This  core  course  will  expose  students  to  the 
theories,  ideas  and  research  concerning  human 
behavior  in  organizations.  It  has  been  structured 
as  an  experiential  learning  process  around  the 
analysis  of  individual  behavior,  interpersonal 
relations  and  group  dynamics.  Students  will  be 
exposed  to  the  critical  interactions  and  options 
open  to  management  in  structuring  human  per- 
formance and  the  value  implications  implicit  in 
personnel  decisions. 


Prerequisite:  Mgt  350  or  permission  of 

instructor, 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Boroschek,  Mr.  Croke,  Ms.  Tonn,  Ms.  Wilkie 

and  Staff 

Mgt  420  Mathematical  Models  of  Management 
Systems  I 

User-oriented  overview  of  probabilistic  modeling 
techniques  as  applied  to  managerial  problems. 
The  students  will  be  responsible  for  understand- 
ing the  use  of  the  models  in  solving  managerial 
problems  of  profit  and  non-profit  organizations. 
The  content  includes  queuing  theory,  simulation, 
Markov  processes  and  other  probabilistic  special 
applications,  dynamic  programming  and  network 
problems. 

Prerequisite:  Mgt  320  and  321 ;  Mgt  321  can  be 
taken  concurrently. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Papageorgiou  and  Staff 

Mgt  421    Mathematical  Modes  of  Management 
Systems  II 

User-oriented  overview  of  probabilistic  modeling 
techniques  as  applied  to  managerial  problems. 
The  students  will  be  responsible  for  understand- 
ing the  use  of  the  models  in  solving  managerial 
problems  of  profit  and  non-profit  organizations. 
The  content  includes  queuing  theory,  simulation, 
Markow  processes  and  other  probabilistic 
models. 

Prerequisite:  Mgt  420. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Papageorgiou  and  Staff 

Mgt  422  Managerial  Applications  of  Computer 
Programming 

Developing  of  programming  skills  that  would 
enable  students  to  use  computers  in  managerial 
analysis  and  decision  making  processes.  The 
content  includes  computer  programming  in 
COBOL  and  the  use  of  various  statistical  and 
software  packages  for  management  applications. 
Prerequisite:  Mgt  320  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Mgt  424  Advanced  Operations  Management 

Advancing  the  students  skill  in  operations  man- 
agement beyond  the  level  achieved  in  the  core 
program;  the  emphasis  is  on:  1 )  forecasting  tech- 
niques for  predicting  the  future  pattern  of  behav- 
ior of  variables  important  to  the  design  and  oper- 
ations of  a  system;  2)  system  design,  analysis 
and  monitoring  techniques;  and  3)  methods  for 
ensuring  timely  and  smooth  implementation  of 
management  systems. 
Prerequisite:  Mgt  321 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr  Joshi,  Mr.  Papageorgiou  and  Staff 

Mgt  430  Sales  and  Sales  Management 

The  basic  objective  is  to  develop  the  students 
understanding  and  skills  in  managing  the  per- 
sonal selling  function.  The  course  should  be  of 
special  interest  to  those  students  who  seek  out 
companies  that  place  special  emphasis  on  per- 


sonal selling  as  an  element  of  the  marketing  mix. 
It  is  also  important  to  general  managers  since  the 
course  is  oriented  to  the  firms  marketing  strat- 
egy and  towards  implementation. 
Prerequisite:  Mgt  331  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Johnson 

Mgt  431    Consumer  Behavior  and  Marketing 
Communications 

Analyzes  interactions  between  consumer  deci- 
sion-making processes  using  concepts  of  eco- 
nomics, sociology,  psychology,  and  mass  and 
informal  communications,  in  order  to  develop 
marketing  communication  strategies  in  response 
to  specific  marketing  problems. 
Prerequisite:  Mgt  331  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  McClure 

Mgt  432  Marketing  Research 

Presents  marketing  research  as  the  systematic 
and  objective  search  for  and  analysis  of  informa- 
tion relevant  to  the  identification  and  solution  of 
marketing  problems  as  well  as  for  use  in  man- 
agement information  systems. 
Prerequisite:  Mgt  331  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Joshi 

Mgt  433  Marketing  Management 

The  objective  is  to  develop  the  student  to  the 
point  of  being  able  to  formulate  a  marketing  pro- 
gram. The  elements  of  the  marketing  program 
must  be  combined  in  a  logical  integrated  manner 
conforming  to  marketing  forces  that  bear  on  the 
firm  and  must  be  consistent  with  the  needs  of  the 
programs  target  market  segment. 
Prerequisite:  Mgt  331  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Johnson 

Mgt  434  Public  Management  Processes 

This  course  examines  the  role  of  public  adminis- 
trators in  the  design  and  implementation  of  pub- 
lic policy.  It  deals  with  the  technical,  political, 
and  social  issues  involved  in  managing  federal, 
state  and  local  units  of  government,  considering 
public  administration  as  a  profession  as  well  as 
an  academic  subject,  the  course  covers  the  need 
for  and  historical  development  of  public  adminis- 
tration, the  problems  of  managerial  decision- 
making, ethics  in  government,  crucial  aspects  of 
the  public  budgeting  and  personnel  processes, 
and  the  future  of  public  administration. 
Prerequisite:  Mgt  331  or  351  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Mgt  435  Program  Planning  and  Evaluation 

This  course  deals  with  how  managers  plan  pro- 
grammatic objectives  and  evaluate  the  attain- 
ment of  the  objectives.  It  discusses  not  only  the 
techniques  of  planning  and  evaluation  but  also 
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the  political  and  organizational  environments  in 
whicti  these  techniques  are  executed.  Topics 
covered  include  the  determination  of  perform- 
ance criteria  and  standards.  Choice  of  research 
design  and  instruments,  presentation  of  evalua- 
tion data  and  reports,  and  the  utilization  of  eval- 
uation results  to  improve  organizational  effi- 
ciency and  effectiveness. 
Prerequisite:  Mgt331  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Chabotar  and  Staff 

Mgt  436  Policy  Analysis,  Physical  Delivery 
Systems 

This  course  builds  on  the  concepts  and  tech- 
niques presented  in  Ivlgt  435  and  brings  them  to 
bear  on  the  analysis  of  physical  systems.  The 
course  w/ill  be  case-oriented  and  will  be  primarily 
concerned  with  the  planning,  land-use,  and  envi- 
ronmental issues  associated  with  public  policies 
and  programs  in  areas  such  as  transportation 
and  housing. 

Prerequisite:  Mgt  434  and  Mgt  435  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Wegner 

Mgt  437  Policy  Analysis,  Social  Delivery 
Systems 

This  course  builds  on  the  concepts  and  tech- 
niques presented  in  Mgt  435  but  in  a  direction 
different  than  Mgt  436.  The  course  will  present 
evaluation  design  and  management  at  a  level 
beyond  Mgt  435,  with  a  special  emphasis  on  the 
analysis  of  social  programs.  The  course  will  dis- 
cuss the  environment  in  which  social  programs 
are  planned,  evaluated,  and  revised  and  the  spe- 
cific analytical  needs  of  public  managers  in  these 
various  processes. 

Prerequisite:  Mgt  434  and  Mgt  435  or  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Mgt  440  Public  Budgeting  Systems 

This  course  examines  public  budgeting  at  the 
federal,  state,  and  local  levels.  Its  emphasis  is  on 
how  the  public  manager  uses  budgeting  in  the 
planning,  evaluation,  and  control  of  public  pro- 
grams. Topics  covered  include  the  budget  proc- 
ess, emphasizing  the  recent  federal  reforms;  the 
tools  of  analysis  used  in  public  budgeting;  the 
applications  of  program-based  budgeting  sys- 
tems at  the  federal,  state,  and  local  level;  and  the 
future  directions  for  public  budgeting. 
Prerequisite:  Mgt  341  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Pivnicny 

Mgt  441    Financial  Management  of 
Governmental  Entities 

Whereas  a  course  of  public  budgeting  systems 
deals  with  budgeting  and  financial  management 
from  an  institutional,  process,  issue-oriented  per- 
spective, the  course  in  financial  management  is 
primarily  a  techniques-oriented  course  for  those 
students  who  wish  to  develop  in-depth  knowl- 


edge in  the  ways  public  agencies  manage  all  of 
their  resources,  such  as  revenues,  expenditures, 
inventories,  and  debt.  The  process  of  the  course 
will  center  on  class  lectures  and  case  studies 
which  will  integrate  the  management  techniques 
and  accounting  techniques  used  to  solve  con- 
temporary public  financial  problems  such  as  the 
establishment  of  a  public  debt  policy  and  the  for- 
mulation of  current  and  capital  budgets. 
Prerequisite:  Mgt  341  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Pivnicny 

Mgt  442  Managerial  Accounting 

Study  of  the  costs  of  operations  of  all  types  of 

entities  with  particular  attention  to  the  allocation 

of  variable  and  joint  costs.  Examination  of  the 

use  of  cost  data  both  by  managers  within  entities 

and  by  those  who  negotiate  about  or  regulate 

costs  and  pricing. 

Prerequisite:  Mgt  340  or  permission  of 

instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Olenicl< 

Mgt  443  Business  Finance 

Continues  in  greater  depth  the  study  of  the  man- 
agement of  financial  resources  initiated  in  Mgt 
341 .  Contrasts  the  information  and  procedures 
of  analysis  available  to  individuals  outside  the 
firm  and  those  within  it.  Introduction  to  the  finan- 
cial aspects  of  mergers  and  acquisitions  Brief 
review  of  the  disclosure  and  accounting  stand- 
ards required  by  professional  and  governmental 
bodies. 

Prerequisite:  Mgt  341  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Hunt  and  Staff 

Mgt  444  The  Theory  of  Finance 

This  course  supplements  the  knowledge 
obtained  in  Mgt  340-341 ,  with  the  analytical 
techniques  required  to  accomplish  the  varied 
assignments  a  financial  manager  or  analyst 
might  receive.  The  course  assumes  a  basic 
understanding  of  the  institutional  environment 
within  which  financial  decisions  are  made  and  a 
grasp  of  the  concepts  presented  in  the  340-34 1 
sequence.  From  this  assumed  base,  the  course 
will  present  the  theoretical  background  of  var- 
ious analytical  techniques,  a  discussion  of  their 
potential  benefits  and  shortcomings,  and  exam- 
ples of  their  use.  Major  topics  include  asset  man- 
agement, capital  budgeting,  and  valuation 
theory. 

Prerequisite:  Mgt  341  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Pivnicny  and  Staff 

Mgt  445  Issues  in  Financial  Accounting 

Building  on  the  abilities  gained  in  the  core 
course,  this  course  extends  the  study  of  financial 
accounting,  particularly  in  the  areas  of:  determi- 
nation of  period  income,  balance  sheet  valuation, 
accounting  for  equities.  The  course  also 
explores  the  issues  in  the  areas  of  price-level 


and  fair  value  accounting,  alternative  methods  of 

financial  statement  presentation,  and  accounting 

changes. 

Prerequisite:  Mgt  341  or  permission  of 

instructor. 

4  Lect  Hrs  4  Credits 

Mr,  Olenick 

Mgt  446  Accounting  Systems  and  Controls 

This  course  studies  management's  need  for 
information,  and  the  design  of  systems  to  provide 
the  quantitative  parts  of  that  information,  drawing 
essentially  from  accounting  records.  There  is 
also  coverage  of  system  survey  methodology 
and  stress  on  internal  controls,  and  a  brief  intro- 
duction to  management  information  systems 
concepts. 

Prerequisite:  Mgt  341  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Olenick 

Mgt  447  Business  Tax  Planning  and 
Management 

This  course  covers  the  impact  of  federal,  state 
and  local  taxation  on  managerial  decision-mak- 
ing; planning  and  organizing  the  tax  function; 
long  and  short-term  analysis,  research  and  plan- 
ning; and  tax  information  systems  and  controls. 
Coverage  also  includes  income,  property,  sales 
and  payroll  taxes  at  all  levels  of  government. 
Prerequisite:  Mgt  340  and  445  or  permission  of 
instructor;  Mgt  445  may  be  taken  concurrently. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Olenick 

Mgt  448  Investment  Management 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to 

prepare  to  work  for  one  of  the  many  types  of 

firms  that  invest  in  financial  instruments.  Topics 

covered  include  the  characteristics  of  various 

types  of  investors  which  determine  the  types  of 

instruments  they  should  buy;  the  procedures  of 

analyzing  and  selecting  securities  to  satisfy 

investors'  needs;  the  markets  in  which  exchange 

of  securities  take  place. 

Prerequisite:  Mgt  341 ,  443,  445  or  permission  of 

instructor;  Mgt  443  and  445  may  be  taken 

concurrently. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Mgt  450  Behavioral  Techniques  in  Human 
Resources  Management 

A  seminar  directed  primarily  to  the  development 

of  basic  skills  and  research  techniques  common 

to  the  fields  of  personnel  and  labor  relations.  It 

will  provide  knowledge  of  and  information  on 

those  aspects  of  research  methodology  required 

for  effective  role  development  in  personnel  and 

labor  relations.  Required  for  all  management 

majors  concentrating  in  the  human  resources 

area. 

Prerequisite:  Mgt  351  or  permission  of 

instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 
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Mgt451    Organizational  Development 

A  seminar  centered  on  diagnostic  tectiniques. 

ctiange  processes,  and  managerial  intervention 

tectiniques  as  applied  to  a  variety  of  human 

groupings  within  formal  organizations.  Required 

for  all  management  majors  concentrating  in  the 

human  resources  area. 

Prerequisite:  Mgt  450  and  452  or  permission  of 

instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr,  Croke,  Ms,  Tonn,  and  Staff 

Mgt  452  Public  and  Private  Sector  Personnel 
Systems 

This  course  explores  the  personnel  management 
process  in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors.  It 
examines  the  role  of  the  personnel  manager  and 
the  nature  of  the  various  forces  that  shape  that 
role.  In  addition  to  the  traditional  areas  of  per- 
sonnel management,  such  as  recruitment,  selec- 
tion, and  compensation,  time  will  be  devoted  to  a 
review  of  the  special  problems  associated  with 
public  sector  personnel  management. 
Prerequisite:  Mgt  351  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr,  Croke  and  Staff 

Mgt  453  Public  and  Private  Sector  Labor 
Relations  Systems 

Explores  the  nature,  development,  and  current 
problems  of  union-management  relations  in  both 
the  public  and  private  sectors.  Attention  is  given 
to  subjects  such  as  labor  market  and  labor  force 
analysis,  the  impact  of  unemployment  and  tech- 
nological change,  and  contract  negotiation  and 
administration. 

Prerequisite:  Mgt  450  and  452  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr.  Spiro 


Mgt  460  Special  Problems  of  Small  Business 

The  formations  and  management  of  small  organi- 
zations, profit  and  non-profit,  typically  with  per- 
sonnel of  under  1 00.  The  course  will  emphasize 
the  analytical  tools  and  management  concepts 
which  can  be  effectively  used  by  smaller  organi- 
zations and  will  treat  problems  of  personnel 
organization,  financing,  and  marketing.  Material 
will  deal  with  the  problems  of  finding  opportuni- 
ties, appraising  the  potential  for  success,  nego- 
tiating price  and  terms  for  funding  or  purchase, 
raising  capital,  and  operating  problems  at  var- 
ious stages  in  the  life  cycle  of  a  small  enterprise. 
Material  will  consist  of  case  studies,  selected 
readings,  and  occasional  invited  guests. 
Prerequisite:  Mgt  341  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Mr,  Lyken 

Mgt  478    Special  Topics  in  Management 

Intensive  study  of  topics  in  management.  Course 
content  and  credit  will  vary  each  semester  and 
will  be  announced  during  the  advance  registra- 
tion period. 

Hours  by  Arrangement  1-3  Credits 

Staff 


Mgt  480  Management  Internship 

Full  or  part-time  work  experience  in  management 
settings,  supervised  by  an  on-site  supervisor  and 
a  management  program  faculty  sponsor.  Credit 
also  available  to  students  with  prior  managerial 
experience  who  develop  a  professional  portfolio 
about  that  experience  under  the  supervision  of  a 
faculty  sponsor.  Open  only  to  management  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  75  credits,  3  out  of 
the  4  management  core  course,  and  the  applica- 
tion process  during  advance  registration  periods. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  CPS  dean's  office, 
management  students  only, 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  4-8  Credits 

Staff 

Mgt  482  Independent  Study 

Student-initiated  research  project  on  a  manage- 
ment topic,  supervised  by  a  member  of  the  man- 
agement program  faculty,  open  to  a  limited  num- 
ber of  students  each  semester. 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  3-4  Credits 

Staff 

Mgt  500  Exchange  Program  with  Northeastern 
University 

Students  enrolled  in  the  management  program 
may,  with  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  College 
of  Professional  Studies,  take  specialized  course 
work  not  available  at  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts at  Boston  at  the  College  of  Business 
Administration  at  Northeastern  University.  Stu- 
dents interested  in  this  option  should  contact  the 
College  of  Professional  Studies  deans  office. 
Priority  will  be  given  to  management  students. 
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Graduate  Studies  Program 
Master's  Degree  Requirements 

1 ,   Thirty  graduate  credits.  Up  to  six  credits  of  grade  B  or 
better  may  be  transferred  from  other  institutions  with  the 
consent  of  the  Department.  Twenty-one  of  the  30  credits 
must  be  in  the  major  field.  If  a  thesis  is  offered,  six  cred- 
its must  be  earned  in  graduate  courses;  if  a  thesis  is  not 
offered,  1 2  credits  must  be  earned  in  graduate  courses. 
Not  more  than  1 0  credits  may  be  earned  by  means  of  a 
thesis.  No  credit  is  valid  after  six  years  unless  an  appeal 
to  the  Department  is  sustained. 


The  thesis  and  general  examination  are  optional  with  the 
school  or  department,  but  if  required,  they  shall  be  under 
the  supervision  of  a  committee  recommended  by  the 
major  department.  The  Thesis  Committee  will  consist  of 
members  of  the  Faculty  at  the  discretion  of  the  chairper- 
son of  the  Department,  and  should  be  appointed  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  student's  first  registration.  As  soon 
as  the  student  arrives  on  campus,  and  prior  to  the 
appointment  of  a  thesis  committee,  an  Advisor,  or  Guid- 
ance Committee,  should  be  appointed  for  the  student 
from  the  members  of  the  Faculty.  Once  the  student  has 
selected  his  thesis  topic,  the  Guidance  Committee  may 
serve  as  the  Thesis  Committee,  although  these  two  com- 
mittees are  not  necessarily  the  same. 


The  thesis  must  be  approved  by  the  Thesis  Committee, 
the  Department  chairperson,  the  Advisor,  and  those 
members  of  the  faculty  in  the  major  department  desig- 
nated by  the  Department  chairperson  to  approve  the  the- 
sis. The  general  examination  (not  limited  to  the  thesis 
topic)  is  conducted  by  an  examining  committee  of  at 
least  three  members  of  the  Faculty.  The  recommendation 
of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  examining  committee 
shall  be  requisite  to  receiving  the  degree.  If  a  student 
offers  a  thesis,  problem  courses  shall  be  limited  to  six 
credits. 

3.  All  foreign  language  requirements  for  the  Masters 
degree  are  optional  with  the  department. 

4.  Course  credits  used  by  any  student  for  fulfilling  the 
requirements  for  a  Master's  degree  may  not  be  used  by 
the  student  for  fulfilling  the  requiremens  for  any  other 
Master's  degree  at  this  University. 
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Biology 

The  Program 

Our  program  is  designed  with  flexibility  in  order 
to  satisfy  tfie  aspirations  of  ttiose  wfio  wisti  rigor- 
ous training  leading  to  a  degree  of  fvlaster  of 
Science  in  Biology. 

Eacfi  student  will  be  assigned  to  a  tfiree-member 
advising  committee  which  will  consider  his/her 
training  and  aspirations  and,  in  consultation  with 
him/her,  establish  an  appropriate  program  of 
study.  The  advising  committee  will  be  responsi- 
ble for  insuring  that  the  candidate  for  a  degree 
fulfills  all  requirements  of  the  department  and 
graduate  school.  The  program  may  vary  widely 
with  the  needs  of  the  students,  and  the  decision 
of  whether  or  not  to  require  an  original  thesis  of 
Master's  candidates  will  be  made  on  an  individ- 
ual basis,  students  who  choose  to  write  a  thesis 
must  enroll  in  Biology  900  (Thesis  Research).  AM 
other  students  are  required  to  take  Biology  901 
(Projects  in  Biology).  In  addition,  all  students 
must  take  at  least  1  semester  of  Biology  750 
(Seminar  in  Biology)  as  partial  fulfillment  of  Mas- 
ter's Degree  requirements. 

Admission  Requirements 

In  addition  to  the  University-wide  requirements 
for  admission  to  graduate  school  those  admitted 
to  the  graduate  program  in  biology  will  have  to 
meet  the  following  requirements:  (1)  The  candi- 
date must  submit  the  results  of  the  verbal  and 
quantitative  portions  of  the  Graduate  Record 
Examination.  (2)  The  candidate  must  normally 
have  a  grade  point  average  of  3.0  in  all  under- 
graduate science  and  mathematics  courses. 

Facilities  Available  in  Biology 

The  facilities  on  the  campus  allow  programs  in 
most  phases  of  biology.  There  are  research 
laboratories  for  faculty  members  and  graduate 
students  in  teaching  laboratories  tor  graduate 
courses.  The  facilities  include  all  of  those  nor- 
mally found  in  modern  laboratories  in  the  biologi- 
cal sciences. 

The  campus  is  located  on  Boston  Harbor  and 
therefore,  one  type  of  marine  environment  is 
readily  accessible  to  it.  Much  of  our  instruction 
will  be  built  around  the  harbor.  We  also  have  a 
field  station  on  Nantucket  Island  and  through 
cooperative  arrangements  we  have  access  to  still 
other  types  of  marine  habitats.  We  will  use  the 
city  and  the  harbor  as  a  source  of  biological 
material  and  as  a  facility  for  biological  studies. 
Through  cooperation  of  the  Waltham  Field  Sta- 
tion of  the  University,  we  have  facilities  for  large 
plantings  of  botanical  materials.  There  are  a 
number  of  other  institutions  in  the  area  with 
which  we  have  informal  arrangements  so  that 
some  rather  specialized  facilities  can  be  made 
available  if  they  are  needed. 

Course  of  Study 

All  600  level  courses  are  open  to  both  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students. 


Many  of  the  courses  will  be  taught  as  tutorials  by 
teams  of  faculty  members  sometimes  from  differ- 
ent departments.  Since  some  of  the  courses  will 
vary  greatly  in  content  with  the  needs  of  the  stu- 
dents and  the  desires  of  the  faculty,  some  of  the 
courses  may  be  taken  for  credit  more  than  once. 
The  courses  will  be  offered  only  upon  prior 
arrangement  by  the  student  or  his  advising  com- 
mittee. Permission  of  the  instructor  is  required 
for  enrollment  in  all  courses,  and  it  is  understood 
that  the  student  will  have  the  background  neces- 
sary to  handle  the  subject  at  the  graduate  level. 
In  many  courses  the  student  will  be  expected  to 
study  from  the  original  research  literature  in  the 
field. 

Biol  702  Plant  Physiology 

Current  developments  in  plant  physiology,  mor- 
phogenesis and  biochemistry. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  3-5  Credits 

Staff 

Biol  71 2  Advanced  Cell  Biology 

The  analysis  of  gene  transfer  and  expression  at 
the  cellular  level,  including  the  nature  of  meta- 
bolic systems  and  the  factors  governing  their 
regulation. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  3-5  Credits 

Staff 

Biol  714  Advanced  Cell  Chemistry 

The  methodology  of  cell  analysis,  with  emphasis 
on  macromolscules  and  intermediary  metabo- 
lites. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  3-5  Credits 

Staff 

Biol  722  Concepts  and  Methods  in  Cytology 

The  structural  basis  of  cellular  and  subcellular 

functions,  with  practical  experience  in  methods 

of  visualizing  cellular  structure. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3-5  Credits 

Staff 

Biol  732  Advanced  Evolution 

An  inquiry  into  the  modern  synthetic  theory  of 
evolution  with  emphasis  on  population  genetics, 
ecological  genetics,  evolution  of  dominance, 
genetic  homeostasis,  canalization  and  genetic 
theory  of  polymorphism. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 

Biol  742  Behavior  and  Ecology  of  Seabirds 

Adaptations  of  seabirds  to  the  marine  environ- 
ment with  particular  reference  to  breeding  biol- 
ogy and  feeding  strategies;  other  topics  of  cur- 
rent interest  in  behavioral  ecology.  Lectures  or 
lecture  and  field  work. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  2-5  Credits 

Staff 


Biol  750  Seminar  in  Biology 

A  seminar  to  develop  skills  in  library  research 

and  oral  presentation.  Each  student  will  have  a 

faculty  advisor  who  will  supervise  his  preparation 

for  the  seminars.  All  graduate  students  must  take 

at  least  one  semester  of  this  course. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  1  Credit 

Staff 

Biol  770  Concepts  in  Modern  Biology 

A  field  of  biology  of  current  interest  is  examined 

in  detail. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  2-5  Credits 

Staff 

Biol  900  Thesis  Research 

Substantial  laboratory  or  field  research  resulting 
in  a  master's  thesis.  This  course  may  not  substi- 
tute for  Biology  901  (these  two  courses  are 
mutually  exclusive).  No  more  than  1 0  credits  of 
this  course  may  be  applied  to  the  master's 
degree.  The  credit  may  be  applied  over  more 
than  one  semester. 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  2-10  Credits 

Biol  901    Projects  in  Biology 

A  substantial  written  report  based  on  a  library 
research  or  an  original  project  such  as  curricu- 
lum design,  design  of  teaching  aids  and  exer- 
cises, critique  of  a  book  or  theory,  etc.  Biology 
900  and  Biology  901  are  mutually  exclusive.  No 
more  than  6  credits  of  this  course  may  be 
applied  to  the  master's  degree.  The  credit  may 
be  applied  over  more  than  one  semester. 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  6  Credits 

Staff 


Chemistry 

The  Program 

A  Master's  Degree  Program  is  offered  which  will 
serve  graduate  students  with  interests  in  chemi- 
cal research  as  well  as  students  with  interests  in 
some  interdisciplinary,  chemistry-related  field. 
The  degree  requirements  are  flexible  in  order  to 
allow  a  student  to  take  as  many  as  half  his  grad- 
uate courses  outside  of  chemistry  and  to  enable 
him  to  submit  a  thesis  in  a  tangential  area.  We 
envisage  candidates  working  in  such  widely 
diverging  fields  as  laboratory  research,  chemical 
economics,  history  of  chemistry,  biological 
chemistry,  and  chemical  writing  and  editing.  All 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science 
are  required  to  take  one  graduate  chemistry 
course  in  each  of  the  three  areas  of  Synthesis, 
Structure,  and  Dynamics.  These  courses,  which 
cut  across  the  traditional  boundaries  of  Organic, 
Inorganic,  Analytical  and  Physical  Chemistry,  are 
designed  to  give  the  students  of  diverse  back- 
grounds and  with  diverse  aims  a  broad  overview 
of  the  recent  advances  in  chemistry.  Three  elec- 
tive courses  will  allow  the  student  aiming  toward 
a  research  oriented  Ph.D.  degree,  the  option  is 
available,  of  taking  a  maximum  number  of  chem- 
istry courses  and  electing  to  work  on  a  research 
project. 
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This  flexible  program  is  designed  for  recent 
graduates  as  well  as  people  tiauing  positions  in 
higfi  schools,  community  colleges  and  industry 
who  are  seeking  advancement  by  extending  pro- 
fessional training.  Attempts  will  be  made  to  make 
scheduling  arrangements  for  those  who  must 
study  part-time. 

Facilities  Available  in  Chemistry 

The  Department  of  Chemistry  is  housed  in  the 
spacious,  air-conditioned  Science  Building  of  the 
Harbor  Campus.  Facilities  include  laboratory 
space  for  research  of  fifteen  faculty,  a  science 
library,  glass-blowing,  machine  and  electronics 
shops. 

Research  facilities  presently  available  include: 

Numerous  uv,  vis  and  ir  spectrophotometers  an 
ORD/CD  and  laser  Raman  spectropho- 
tometer 

nuclear  magnetic  resonance  and  electron  spin 
resonance  equipment 

a  fully  equipped  laboratory  for  X-ray  crystallo- 
graphic  studies 

instruments  tor  flash  photolysis 
electroanalytical  and  radiochemistry  equipment 
analytical  and  preparative  gaschromatographs 
extensive  computing  facilities 

Degree  Requirements 

The  candidate  is  required: 

1 .  To  take  six  one  semester  courses  of  which 
one  is  to  be  in  each  of  the  areas  of  Dynamics, 
Structure,  and  Synthesis  (3  credits  per 
course). 

2.  To  submit  an  original  contribution  (thesis)  in 
chemistry  or  in  a  chemistry  related  field  (1 0 
credits  maximum). 

3.  To  participate  in  a  seminar  program  (1  credit 
per  semester). 

The  elective  courses  can  be  selected  from 
course  offerings  of  other  Departments  in  the  Uni- 
versity subject  to  approval  of  the  Graduate  Com- 
mittee of  the  Department. 

For  graduation  the  candidate  needs  30  graduate 
credits.  Up  to  six  credits  of  grade  B  or  better  may 
be  transferred  from  other  institutions  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Graduate  Committee  of  the 
Department. 

Chem  701    Chemical  Dynamics  I 

Discussions  and  outside  readings  in  the  areas  of 
chemical  and  physical  equilibria  and  rate  proc- 
esses. Emphasis  on  thermodynamics  from  class- 
ical and  statistical  points  of  view  and  on  chemical 
reaction  mechanisms. 
Prerequisite:  Acceptance  into  the  Graduate 
Chemistry  Program,  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 


Chem  702  Chemical  Dynamics  II 

Three  or  four  selected  topics  of  interest  to  stu- 
dents and  staff  involved.  Typical  subjects:  mole- 
cular transport  processes  and  the  kinetic  theory, 
photochemistry  and  excitation  transfer  pro- 
cesses, surface  and  electrode  rate  processes, 
particle  collision  dynamics  and  reactivity,  irrever- 
sible thermodynamics,  interaction  of  radiation 
and  matter,  and  molecular  state  transitions. 
Prerequisite:  Acceptance  into  the  Graduate 
Chemistry  Program,  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 

Chem  711    Chemical  Structure  I 

Structure  determination  and  theory.  Three  or 
four  molecules  of  interest  to  the  students  and 
faculty  involved  are  chosen.  Based  on  these 
molecules,  discussions,  readings  and  laboratory 
exercises  attempt  to  show  how  a  chemist  deter- 
mines each  structure  and  how  the  structure  is 
understood  by  modern  chemical  theory. 
Prerequisite:  Acceptance  into  the  Graduate 
Chemistry  Program,  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

fvlr.  Laufer 

Chem  71 2  Chemical  Structure  II 

In  tutorial  form,  individual  students  study 

advanced  structure  topics  with  appropriate  staff 

members. 

Prerequisite:  Acceptance  into  the  Graduate 

Chemistry  Program,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 

Chem  721    Chemical  Synthesis  I 

The  tactics  and  strategy  of  accomplishing  the 
synthesis  of  a  chemical  substance.  Examples  of 
organic  and  inorganic  systems. 
Prerequisite:  Acceptance  into  the  Graduate 
Chemistry  Program,  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

fvlr.  Wang 

Chem  722  Chemical  Synthesis  II 

The  synthesis  and  characterization  of  a  number 

of  representative  organic  and  inorganic 

compounds. 

Prerequisite:  Acceptance  into  the  Graduate 

Chemistry  Program,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Hrs  by  Arrangement  3  Credits 

Staff 


Chem  900  Master's  Thesis 

1 0  Credits  f\^aximum. 
Hrs  by  Arrangement 
Staff 


1-10  Credits 


Chem  925  Seminar  I 

Prerequisite:  Acceptance  into  the  Graduate 
Chemistry  Program,  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  1  Credit 

Staff 

Chem  926  Seminar  II 

Prerequisite:  Acceptance  into  the  Graduate 
Chemistry  Program,  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Hrs  by  Arrangement  1  Credit 

Staff 


English 

The  Program 

The  Ivlaster's  of  Arts  Degree  Program  in  English 
is  designed  to  serve  three  groups  of  students: 
those  who  intend  later  to  study  for  the  Ph.D.; 
those  engaged  in  or  intending  to  pursue,  careers 
in  the  teaching  of  English  at  the  secondary  level 
or  two-year  college  level;  and  those  who  simply 
enjoy  English  and  American  Literature  and  wish 
to  increase  their  understanding  and  enjoyment. 
Graduate  enrollment  is  small.  All  graduate 
classes  are  offered  during  the  late  afternoon 
hours  and  are  conducted  as  seminars,  averaging 
from  6  to  1 0  students  in  each.  The  degree  candi- 
date may  also  propose  a  semester's  unit  of  inde- 
pendent study  and/or  writing  which,  if  approved, 
may  substitute  for  one  required  semester  course. 
All  graduate  courses  carry  five  credits. 

Degree  Requirements 

Requirements  for  the  IV).  A.  Degree  in  English 
include  the  satisfactory  completion  of  six  semes- 
ters of  graduate-level  courses  (30  credits).  The 
graduate  student  may  enroll  in  two  advanced 
undergraduate  courses  in  English  or  related 
fields  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Bos- 
ton and  substitute  these  two  courses  for  one  of 
the  six  graduate  courses  required  for  the  degree. 
A  student  wishing  to  transfer  credits  earned  else- 
where may  petition  for  evaluation  of  such  credits 
up  to  six  (6)  transfer  credits  may  be  accepted. 
The  degree  candidate  must  earn  at  least  a  3.0 
(B)  cumulative  average  in  courses  taken  for 
graduate  credit  at  University  of  lilassachusetts  at 
Boston. 

A  graduate  student  must  demonstrate  a  reading 
knowledge  of  one  foreign  language,  ancient  or 
modern.  The  reading  knowledge  may  be  demon- 
strated either  by  achieving  a  score  of  575  or  bet- 
ter on  the  ETS  Graduate  School  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Test  (GSFLT  administered  from  Princeton, 
N.J.),  or  by  earning  an  A  or  B  in  an  advanced 
undergraduate  foreign  literature  course  (400 
level)  at  the  University  of  tvlassachusetts  at  Bos- 
ton in  which  works  will  be  read  in  the  original  for- 
eign language.  The  language  requirement  will 
also  be  fulfilled  if  the  student  has  earned  an  A  or 
B  in  such  a  course  as  an  undergraduate  at  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  at  Boston,  or  in  a 
course  at  an  equivalent  level  elsewhere.  Stu- 
dents who  plan  a  career  limited  to  secondary- 
school  teaching,  and  who  have  no  intention  of 
later  proceeding  to  the  Ph.D.,  may  petition  for 
the  waiver  of  the  foreign  language  requirement. 
Waiver  will  also  be  granted  to  students  whose 
command  of  an  approved  foreign  language  is  so 
obvious  as  to  make  further  examination  of  course 
requirement  superfluous. 

Admission  to  the  Program 

The  Committee  will  offer  admission  to  the  pro- 
gram to  those  applicants  who  present  evidence 
of  their  ability  to  do  graduate  work  with  distinc- 
tion. Such  evidence  will  include:  (Da  distin- 
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guished  undergraduate  transcript  with,  gener- 
ally, at  least  an  average  of  B  or  3.0  in 
undergraduate  Englisti  courses;  (2)  at  least  three 
encouraging  and  informed  letters  of  recommen- 
dation from  the  applicant's  undergraduate  teach- 
ers (in  English  or  related  fields)  or  from  others 
competent  of  comment  on  the  applicant's  aca- 
demic qualifications;  (3)  a  statement  by  the  appli- 
cant (of  800  to  1 200  words)  of  his  major  inter- 
ests in  the  advanced  study  of  English.  While  not 
required,  the  submission  of  Graduate  Record 
Examination  Aptitude  scores  (Verbal  and  Mathe- 
matical) is  highly  recommended.  For  further 
information  and  for  application  forms,  please 
write  to  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies,  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  at  Boston,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts 021 25. 

Engl  702  The  Black  Presence 

Study  of  selected  literary  texts  of  the  last  two- 
hundred  years  by  major  and  minor  authors  who 
wrote  with  a  special  consciousness  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  Black  people  in  American  society. 
3LectHrs,  2Conf  Hrs  5  Credits 

Mr.  Gittelman 

Engl  703  Regional  Literature 

The  subject  of  the  course  is  the  regional  con- 
sciousness in  representative  works  of  modern 
American  writers  of  the  South  and  New  England. 
We  will  explore  the  role  that  the  sense  of  history 
(the  impingement  of  the  past  on  the  present),  the 
sense  of  place  and  the  response  to  the  natural 
world  play  in  the  work  of  southern  and  New  Eng- 
land writers. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs  5  Credits 

Mr.  Ryan 

Engl  704  Hawthorne  and  James 

A  study  of  the  relationship  between  the  fiction  of 
Hawthorne  and  James,  focusing  on  James'  criti- 
cism of  Hawthorne. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs  5  Credits 

Mr.  Katz 

Engl  705  Contemporary  American  Fiction 

A  study  of  the  scope  (times  and  types)  and 
strains  (types  and  tensions)  in  the  post  WWII, 
post  modern  American  novel,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  the  persistence  of  realism,  the  insistent 
presence  of  surrealism,  and  the  sometime  com- 
bination of  the  two. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs  5  Credits 

Mr.  O'Connell 

Engl  706  Modern  American  Poetry 

Studies  in  the  poetry  and  selected  prose  of  Rob- 
ert Frost,  E.A.  Robinson,  Robert  Lowell,  and  Alan 
Tate,  with  complementary  readings  in  other  mod- 
ern American  poets. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs  5  Credits 

Mr.  Ryan 

Engl  718  History  of  the  English  Language 

Description  and  analysis  of  modern  English  from 
a  linguistic  perspective;  attention  to  the  relation- 
ship of  linguistic  analysis  to  literature.  A  survey 
of  Old  English,  Middle  English,  early  Modern  and 


1 8th  century  English,  with  its  stress  on  tradi- 
tional grammar. 

3Lecf  Hrs,  2ConfHrs  5  Credits 

Ms.  Ferguson 

Engl  720  Chaucer 

A  study  of  Chaucer's  major  works  in  Middle  Eng- 
lish. Special  attention  to  such  considerations  as 
Chaucer's  poetic  development,  his  relations  to 
his  sources,  medieval  literary  theory,  and  the 
social,  political,  and  religious  backgrounds. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs  5  Credits 

Ms.  McAlpine,  Ms.  Shaner 

Engl  723  Metaphysical  Poetry 

The  course  will  survey  the  major  English  poets 
called  metaphysical'  in  their  historical  context: 
Herbert,  Vaughan,  Crashaw  and  Marvell. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs  5  Credits 

Mr.  Divver 

Engl  725  Milton 

A  study  of  the  poetry  and  major  prose  with  par- 
ticular attention  to  Paradise  Lost;  Milton's  style, 
his  relations  to  traditional  literary  forms,  his  the- 
matic concerns  with  freedom ;  an  examination  of 
Milton  criticism. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs  5  Credits 

Mr.  Smith 

Engl  733  Augustan  Satire 

Study  of  the  major  Augustan  satirists  —  Dryden, 
Swift,  and  Pope  —  with  attention  paid  to  the 
works  of  Rochester,  Addison,  Gay,  and  Fielding; 
consideration  of  the  critical  questions  arising 
from  the  study  of  satire. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs  5  Credits 

Mr.  Blair 

Engl  741    Romantic  Literature 

The  seminar  will  approach  the  unity  of  Romanti- 
cism through  consideration  of  three  important 
modes  of  British  poetry,  fiction  and  criticism  in 
the  period  from  c.  1  790  to  c.  1 832;  the  visionary 
(primarily  Blake  and  Wordsworth),  the  pictur- 
esque (Scott  and  Byron),  and  the  aesthetic 
(chiefly  Keats,  with  related  readings  in  the  criti- 
cism of  Hazlitt). 

3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs  5  Credits 

Mr.  Hart 

Engl  746  Victorian  Literature 

Aestheticism  and  socialism  in  Victorian  literature. 
The  subject  of  the  course  is  the  development  of 
two  issues  in  the  work  of  some  major  Victorian 
writers:  the  movement  away  from  the  classical 
view  that  art  is  normative  to  an  increasing 
acceptance  of  the  view  that  art  is  autotelic;  and 
an  accompanying  movement  away  from  a  special 
concern  with  art  to  a  concentration  on  social 
reform. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs  5  Credits 

Mr.  Broderick 

Engl  751    Modern  Poetry 

A  study  of  the  major  figures  and  currents  in  mod- 
ern British  poetry:  Hardy,  Hopkins,  Eliot,  Auden, 
Lowell,  Ginsberg. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs  5  Credits 

Mr.  Helms 


Engl  752  Modern  British  Fiction  —  Lawrence 
and  Woolf 

A  comparative  of  the  major  novels  of  D.H.  Law- 
rence and  Virginia  Woolf  with  particular  attention 
paid  to  the  two  writer's  conception  of  the  nature 
and  function  of  the  novel  and  to  their  relation  to 
the  literary  contexts  of  the  period,  1914-1 940. 

2  Lect  Hrs  5  Credits 
Mr.  Lyons 

Engl  760  Studies  in  Poetry 

Studies  in  the  nature  of  poetry;  an  examination  of 
modes.  A  reading  of  representative  English  and 
American  poetry. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs  5  Credits 
Mr.  Willey 

Engl  761    Studies  in  the  Novel 

Studies  in  the  nature  of  prose  fiction  and  the 
major  kinds  of  novels.  A  reading  of  representa- 
tive novels  in  English  and  American  literature. 
With  the  permission  of  the  director  of  graduate 
studies  in  English,  this  course  may  be  repeated 
for  credit. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs  5  Credits 

Mr.  O'Connell 

Engl  762  Studies  in  Drama 

A  study  of  English  and  American  drama  from  an 
awareness  of  its  European  contexts.  Plays  dis- 
cussed will  come  from  the  major  periods  of  west- 
ern drama  and  will  provide  examples  of  the  major 
kinds  of  drama. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs  5  Credits 

Mr.  Stock 

Engl  763  Studies  in  Satire 

An  exploration  of  individual  works  of  satire  and 
critical  theories  about  the  mode:  pre-modern  and 
modern  selections  from  Swift,  Pope,  Shaw, 
Waugh,  F.  O'Connor,  N.  West,  Eliot  and  others. 
3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs  5  Credits 

Mr.  Blair 

Engl  767  Shakespeare 

Shakespeare's  idea  of  dramatic  art  as  revealed 
in  explorations  of  one  of  the  following  topics  — 
the  plays  and  their  sources,  theatrical  self-con- 
sciousness, Shakespeare's  language  of  the 
theater. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs  5  Credits 

Mr.  Bluestone,  Mr.  Finkelpearl 

Engl  768  Arnold  and  Eliot 

The  study  of  two  important  men  of  letters  who 
both  reflected  and  criticized  the  main  artistic  and 
intellectual  currents  of  their  time.  Readings  from 
their  poetry,  literary  criticism,  and  social  com- 
mentary as  well  as  selected  writings  contempo- 
rary with  each  author. 

2  Lect  Hrs  5  Credits 

Staff 

Engl  771   Faulkner 

A  reading  of  all  the  major  fiction  centered  in 
Yoknapatawpha  County,  with  an  intensive  study 
of  certain  texts  (selected  by  the  class  after  dis- 
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cussion  at  the  first  meeting)-  Ttie  worl<s  will  not 
necessarily  be  read  in  ctironological  order. 

2  Lect  Hrs  5  Credits 
Staff 

Engl  776  Studies  in  Criticism 

Study  of  ttie  nature  and  function  of  literature,  ttie 
terms  and  metfiods  of  analysis  and  evaluation  of 
literature,  and  the  various  approaches  possible 
in  the  criticism  of  literature. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs  5  Credits 
Mr.  Marks 

Staff 

Engl  777  Teaching  of  Literature 

Theories  and  practice  of  the  teaching  of  litera- 
ture, considered  in  the  context  of  current  models 
of  the  liberal  arts  college  and  of  current  issues  in 
humanities  curricula. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs  5  Credits 

Mr.  Broderick 

Engl  786  Literature  and  Society  -1 9th  Century 
England 

A  study  of  literature  vuith  special  reference  to  its 
social  and  historical  circumstances  and  of  the 
theoretical  questions  raised  by  such  a  perspec- 
tive. Authors  to  be  studied  include:  Austin,  Cob- 
bett.  Gaskell,  Dickens,  Engels,  Charlotte  Bronte, 
and  Lawrence. 

3LectHrs,  2Conf  Hrs  5  Credits 

Mr.  Webb 

Engl  791    Literature  and  Composition 

The  course  will  offer  opportunities  to  identify  and 
define  those  acts  of  mind  involved  in  composing 
and  to  carry  out  experiments  designed  to  reveal 
the  nature  of  symbolic  transformation  as  the  fun- 
damental operation  in  perception  and  concept 
formation  as  well  as  in  the  creation  of  works  of 
imaginative  literature. 

3  Lect  Hrs,  2  Conf  Hrs  5  Credits 

Mr.  Nelson,  Ms.  Berthoff 

Engl  792   Introduction  to  Linguistics 

The  course  will,  first,  raise  large  questions 
behind  the  study  of  linguistics:  What  is  the  rela- 
tionship between  language  and  thought?  To  what 
extent  do  words  create  reality?  Then,  the  course 
will  survey  the  application  of  linguistics  to  the 
study  of  literature,  the  analysis  and  teaching  of 
syntax  and  grammar,  and  the  fields  of  psychol- 
ogy, sociology,  and  biology. 
Staff  5  Credits 

Engl  800  Independent  Study 

A  comprehensive  study  of  a  particular  area  of  lit- 
erature, a  particular  author,  etc.  Consultation 
with  the  director  of  graduate  studies  is  manda- 
tory. Applications/outlines  of  study  must  be  sub- 
mitted at  the  end  of  the  semester  previous  to  the 
study.  Approval  by  graduate  committee. 
Staff  5  Credits 


History 

The  Program 

The  Master  of  Arts  Program  in  History  is 
intended  for  teachers  who  wish  to  improve  and 
update  their  knowledge  for  the  field  and  for  per- 
sons seeking  to  test  their  capacity  for  graduate 
work  before  working  toward  degrees  more 
advanced  than  the  Master  of  Arts.  It  also  serves 
the  needs  of  women  who  have  been  out  of  school 
and  want  to  resume  their  education,  and  of  oth- 
ers who  desire  to  improve  their  knowledge  of  his- 
tory for  their  personal  intellectual  development. 

Because  the  Department  of  History  is  large, 
some  thirty  members,  and  because  a  relatively 
small  number  of  students  are  admitted  each 
year,  the  Master  of  Arts  Program  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts,  Boston,  offers  its  students 
an  opportunity  for  close  faculty  attention  and 
support. 

Requirements 

30  credit  hours,  including  a  graduate  colloquium 
on  historical  methodology  in  students'  major 
fields  of  interest:  a  research  seminar;  six  addi- 
tional approved  courses  (two  of  which  may  be 
outside  the  Department),  and  the  completion  of  a 
Master  of  Arts  thesis.  Students  must  also  demon- 
strate a  reading  proficiency  in  one  foreign  lan- 
guage —  French.  German,  or  another  judged 
relevant  to  each  student's  major  area  of  interest. 
This  requirement  may  be  met  by  performing 
satisfactorily  on  the  ETS  Graduate  School  For- 
eign Language  test,  or  by  passing  a  test  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department.  Part-time  enrollment  is 
permitted. 

Graduate  Courses  in  History 

600  Level  Courses 

For  a  list  of  lecture  courses  which  can  be  taken 
for  graduate  credit  and  which  will  include  special 
readings,  writing  assignments,  and  conference 
hours  for  graduate  students,  consult  the  History 
Department  Office. 

Hist  800  Graduate  Colloquium:  American 
History 

An  advanced  course  in  historical  methodology 
with  special  reference  to  American  history.  Top- 
ics to  be  covered  include  American  historiogra- 
phy, the  analysis  of  historical  argument  and  evi- 
dence, and  recent  developments  in  historical 
methods. 
Staff  3  Credits 

Hist  801    Graduate  Colloquium:  European 
History 

An  advanced  course  in  historical  methodology, 
with  special  reference  to  European  history.  Top- 
ics to  be  covered  include  European  historiogra- 
phy, recent  developments  in  historical  methods 
and  schools,  the  analysis  of  historical  materials. 
Staff  3  Credits 


Hist  81 0  Graduate  Research  Seminar:  U.S. 

An  advanced  course  in  historical  research,  nor- 
mally taken  after  the  graduate  coloquium.  Read- 
ings and  research  will  draw  upon  diverse  histori- 
cal materials,  primary  sources,  records, 
documents  in  American  history,  and  will  focus 
upon  topics  to  be  announced  in  advance. 
Staff  3  Credits 

Hist  81 1    Graduate  Research  Seminar:  Europe 

Advanced  course  in  historical  research,  in  Euro- 
pean topics,  normally  taken  after  the  appropriate 
graduate  colloquium.  As  in  History  81 0.  research 
papers  will  be  written  and  analyzed  in  the  semi- 
nar setting. 
Staff  3  Credits 

(Other  colloquia  and  research  seminars,  on  sub- 
jects outside  European  and  U.S.  History,  will  be 
offered  in  accordance  with  student  needs). 

Hist  850  Independent  Study 

Advanced  course  of  independent  readings  under 
the  guidance,  and  subject  to  the  examination,  of 
the  instructor.  Areas  and  topics  according  to  stu- 
dent need. 
Staff  3  Credits 

Hist  900  Master  of  Arts  Thesis 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  appointed  advisor. 
All  topics  must  be  previously  approved  by  the 
department's  graduate  committee.  The  thesis  will 
be  judged  for  its  suitability  as  partial  fulfillment  of 
the  requirements  for  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  by 
both  the  appointed  advisor  and  a  second  reader 
selected  in  consultation  with  the  director  of  grad- 
uate studies. 
Staff  3  Credits 


Mathematics 

Academic  Requirements 

At  least  1 8  semester  credit  hours  in  undergradu- 
ate mathematics  beyond  the  content  of  Differen- 
tial and  Integral  Calculus  are  normally  required 
of  each  candidate  entering  the  Master's  Pro- 
gram. A  one-year  course  in  Advanced  Calculus 
would  bedesirable. 

To  earn  a  Master's  degree  in  Mathematics,  a  stu- 
dent must: 

1 .  Pass  1 0  courses,  at  least  6  of  which  must  be 
numbered  700  or  above,  and  which  must 
include  the  courses  71 1  (Modern  Algebra  1 ), 
721  (Complex  Variables  1 ).  723  (Real  Varia- 
bles 1 ).  and  725  (General  Topology)  or  their 
equivalent.  No  more  than  3  of  the  1 0  courses 
counted  toward  the  Master's  degree  may  be 
taken  outside  the  Department,  and  they  must 
be  graduate  courses  and  2  must  be  math- 
related. 

2.  Pass  the  Master's  Written  Qualifying  Exam. 
This  exam  consists  of  two  parts  each  of  which 
lasts  two  hours,  one  part  covering  algebra 
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and  topology,  and  the  ottier,  analysis.  Knowl- 
edge of  ttie  material  ttirough  ttie  level  of  71 1 . 
721 ,  723,  and  725  should  be  sufficient  to 
enable  the  student  to  pass  the  exam. 

While  the  student  ordinarily  works  out  his  pro- 
gram in  consultation  with  his  advisor,  the  ulti- 
mate responsibility  rests  with  the  student.  A  Mas- 
ters  candidate  who  has  not  completed  the 
requirements  for  the  tvlasters  degree  at  the  end 
of  his  second  year  will  not  be  permitted  to  enroll 
further  in  the  Department. 

Math  71 1    Introduction  to  Modern  Algebra  I 

First  semester  of  a  two  semester  course.  Topics 
to  be  selected  from  groups,  rings,  algebras, 
fields,  modules.  Linear  transformations,  matri- 
ces, tensor  products.  Homological  algebra. 
Prerequisite:  fvlath  360  or  Math  450  or  equiva- 
lent. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Math  712  Introduction  to  Modern  Algebra  II 

Second  semester  of  a  two  semester  course.  Top- 
ics to  be  selected  from  groups,  rings,  algebras, 
fields,  modules.  Linear  transformations,  matri- 
ces, tensor  products.  Homological  algebra. 
Prerequisite:  Math  71 1  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Math  721    Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Complex 
Variable  I 

First  semester  of  a  two  semester  course.  Topics 
to  be  selected  from  linear  transformations  of  a 
complex  variable.  Power  series  and  elementary 
functions.  Holomorphic  functions  and  Cauchy's 
Theorem.  Theory  of  residues,  isolated  singulari- 
ties. Conformal  mappings.  Entire  and  mero- 
morphic  functions  and  their  representations  by 
means  of  products  and  partial  fractions.  Elliptic 
functions.  Analytic  continuation  and  Riemann 
surfaces.  Algebraic  functions. 
Prerequisite:  Math  450  or  equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Math  722  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Complex 
Variable  II 

Second  semester  of  a  two  semester  course.  Top- 
ics to  be  selected  from  linear  transformations  of 
a  complex  variable.  Power  series  and  elementary 
functions.  Holomorphic  functions  and  Cauchys 
Theorem.  Theory  of  residues,  isolated  singulari- 
ties. Conformal  mappings.  Entire  and  mero- 
morphic  functions  and  their  representations  by 
means  of  products  and  partial  fractions.  Elliptic 
functions.  Analytic  continuation  and  Riemann 
surfaces.  Algebraic  functions. 
Prerequisite:  Math  721  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 


Math  723  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Real 
Variable  I 

First  semester  of  a  two  semester  course.  Topics 
to  be  selected  from  the  real  number  system. 
Lebesgue  measure  and  the  Lebesgue  intergral. 
Differentiation.  Classical  banach  spaces.  Gen- 
eral measure  and  integration  theory. 
Prerequisite:  Math  450  or  equivalent. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Math  724  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Real 
Variable  II 

Second  semester  of  a  two  semester  course,  top- 
ics to  be  selected  from  the  real  number  system. 
Lebesgue  measure  and  the  Lebesgue  intergral. 
Differentiation.  Classical  banach  spaces.  Gen- 
eral measure  and  integration  theory. 
Prerequisite:  Math  723  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Math  725  Topology  I 

First  semester  of  a  two  semester  course.  Topics 
to  be  selected  from:  topological  space.  Classifi- 
cation. Separation  properties.  Cartesian  prod- 
ucts. Mapping  and  continuity.  Connectedness. 
General  convergence.  Compactness.  Function 
spaces.  Introduction  to  homotopy  theory.  Alge- 
braic topology. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Math  726  Topology  II 

Second  semester  of  a  two  semester  course,  top- 
ics to  be  selected  from  topological  space.  Classi- 
fication. Separation  properties.  Cartesian  prod- 
ucts. Mapping  and  continuity.  Connectedness. 
General  convergence.  Compactness.  Function 
spaces.  Introduction  to  homotopy  theory.  Alge- 
braic topology. 

Prerequisite:  Math  725  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Math  727  Differentlable  Manifolds  I 

First  semester  of  a  two  semester  course.  Topics 
to  be  selected  from  differentlable  manifolds,  tan- 
gent spaces,  tangent  bundles.  Flows  and  vector 
fields.  Lie  derivatives-  Differential  forms.  Gener- 
alizations of  line  and  surface  intergrals.  Diver- 
gence theorem  &  Stokes'  theorem,  Riemannian 
manifolds.  Riemann  surfaces,  relationships  to 
vector  analysis  and  to  differential  geometry. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 
Not  offered  every  year 

Math  728  Differentlable  Manifolds  II 

Second  semester  of  a  two  semester  course.  Top- 
ics to  be  selected  from  differentlable  manifolds, 
tangent  spaces,  tangent  bundles.  Flows  and  vec- 
tor fields.  Lie  derivatives.  Differential  forms.  Gen- 
eralizations of  line  and  surface  integrals,  diver- 
gence theorem  &  Stokes'  theorem,  Riemannian 
manifolds.  Riemann  surfaces,  relationships  to 


vector  analysis  and  to  differential  geometry. 

Prerequisite:  Math  727  or  permission  of 

instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Not  offered  every  year 

Math  729  Stochastic  Processes  I 

Probability  spaces,  measures,  random  variables. 

Various  modes  of  convergence,  laws  of  large 

numbers  and  of  the  iterated  logarithm.  Central 

limit  theorem,  conditioning,  martingales. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 

Not  offered  every  year 

Math  730  Stochastic  Process  II 

Processes  with  independent  increments.  Markov 
chains,  stationary  processes,  continuous  param- 
eter Markov  chains,  diffusion  processes.  Sample 
paths,  separability,  semigroups,  boundaries. 
Prerequisite;  Math  729  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 
Not  offered  every  year 

Math  731    Partial  Differential  Equations  I 

Hamilton-Jacobi  theory  for  equations  of  first 
order.  Distributions.  Fourier  integrals  of  distribu- 
tions. Sobolev  spaces  of  distributions. 
3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 
Not  offered  every  year. 

Math  732  Partial  Differential  Equations  II 

Elliptic  equations.  Gardings'  inequality.  Smooth- 
ness of  solutions  of  the  Dirichlet  problem.  Hyper- 
bolic equations.  The  Cauchy  problem. 
Prerequisite:  Math  731  or  permission  of 
instructor. 

3  Lect  Hrs  3  Credits 

Staff 
Not  offered  every  year 


University  Officers, 
Administration,  Faculty 
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University  Officers,  Administration,  Faculty 


Resident  Faculty  1 976-1 977 


Rose  Abendstern,  B.A.  (Hunter  College),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (Bryn  Mawr  College),  Assistant  Professor 
of  Frencti 

David  Adams,  B.A.  (King's  College,  London  Uni- 
versity), Lecturer  in  Portuguese 

Sally  Agro,  B.A.  (University  of  Massactiusetts  at 
Boston),  Lecturer  in  Matfiematics 

Feroz  Ahmad,  B.A.  (St.  Stephen's  College,  Delhi 
University),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (London  University), 
Associate  Professor  of  History 

Joseph  S.  Alper,  B.A.  (Harvard  College),  Ph.D. 
(Yale  University),  Associate  Professor  of 
Chemistry 

Marcelle  Altieri,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Hunter  College), 
Ph.D.  (New  York  University),  Assistant  Professor 
of  French 

Ernest  Altobello,  B.A.  (New  York  University), 
MA,  PhD  (Harvard  University),  Part-time 
Instructor  in  Italian 

Hatimali  Amiji,  B.A.  (University  of  London),  M.A. 
(Princeton  University),  Lecturer  in  History 

Martin  Andic,  A.B.  (Dartmouth  College),  A.M., 
Ph.D.  (Princeton  University),  Associate  Professor 
of  Philosophy 

J.-P.  Anselme,  B.A.  (St.  Martial  College),  B.S. 
(Fordham  University),  Ph  D.  (Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute of  Brooklyn),  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Marvin  M.  Antonoff,  B.S.,  M.A.  (New  York  Uni- 
versity). Ph.D.  (Cornell  University),  Associate 
Professor  of  Physics 

John  Anzalone,  B.A.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts at  Boston),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Tufts  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  French 

ReneeM.  Arb,  B.S,  M.A. ,  Ph.D.  (Radcliffe  Col- 
lege), Associate  Professor  of  Art 


Donald  Babcock,  B.S.  (U.S.  Naval  Academy), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Stanford  University),  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  English 

Umesh  Banerjee,  B.Sc,  M.Sc.  (Alegarh  Museum 
University),  M.S.  (University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Amherst),  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Part-time 
Lecturer  in  Biology 

Efrain  Barradas,  B.A.  (Universidad  de  Puerto 
Rico),  M.A.  (Princeton  University),  Instructor  in 
Spanish 

Ros  Barron,  B.F  A  (Massachusetts  College  of 
Art),  Associate  Professor  of  Art 

Melvin  Barton,  B  A,  M.A.  (City  College  of  New 
York),  Ph.D.  (Clark  University),  Lecturer  in 
Psychology 

Kamaljit  Bawa,  8  A  ,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  (Punjab  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

Paul  E.  Beard,  B.A.  (University  of  Michigan), 
M.I. A.,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  University),  Assistant 
Professor  of  Political  Science 

Ernest  I.  Becker,  B.S.  in  Pharmacy,  Ph.D. 
(Western  Reserve  University),  Professor  of 
Chemistry 

Arnold  Beichman,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Columbia 
University),  Associate  Professor  of  Political 
Science 

Ruth  Bennett,  B.S.,  Ph.D.  (Tufts  University), 
Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

Stuart  F.  Berde,  B.A.  (University  of  Minnesota), 
Ph.D.  (University  of  Pennsylvania),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Anthropology 

Laurence  D.  Berman,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard 
University),  Associate  Professor  of  Music 

Sara  Bershtel,  B.A.  (Barnard  College),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Assistant  Professor 
of  English 


Herbert  P.  Bix,  B.A.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  History 

James  E.  Blackwell,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Case  Western 
Reserve  University),  Ph.D.  (Washington  State 
University),  Professor  of  Sociology 

Joel  Blair,  B.A.  (University  of  Texas),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Harvard  University),  Associate  Professor  of 
English 

Max  Bluestone,  B.N.S.  (The  College  of  the  Holy 
Cross),  MA.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Profes- 
sor of  English 

Lawrence  Blum,  A.B.  (Princeton  University), 
M.A.  (Harvard  University),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Philosophy 

Andrew  Boelcskevy.  B.A.  (West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity), M.A  ,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Pennsylvania), 
Assistant  Professor  of  German 

Ethan  Bolker,  A.B.  (Harvard  College),  A.M., 
Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics 

Paul  Bookbinder,  B.A.  (Queens  College),  M.A. 
(Northeastern  University),  Ph.D.  (Brandeis  Uni- 
versity), Assistant  Professor  of  History 

John  Boreske,  B.S  (Ohio  University),  M.A. 
(Brooklyn  College  of  the  City  College  of  New 
York),  Ph.D.  (Boston  University),  Part-time 
Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

GuntherBoroschek,  M.A.  (Cornell  University), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Professor, 
Management  Program,  CPS 

Charles  Bowen,  B.A.  (University  of  Notre  Dame), 
M.A.  (Yale  University),  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  English 

James  P  Brady,  A  B  (Dartmouth  College), 
M.Crim.,  D.Crim.  (University  of  California  at 
Berkeley),  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 


Bernice  Auslander,  B.A.  (Barnard  College),  M.S. 
(University  of  Chicago),  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Michigan),  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 


Ann  Berthoff,  B.A.  (Cornell  College),  M.A.  (Rad- 
cliffe College),  Part-time  Associate  Professor  of 
English 


Cecile  Brault,  MAT  French  Diplome  (Universite 
de  Paris),  Diplome  (Institut  de  Phonetique),  Lec- 
turer in  French 


Barbara  G.  Ausubel,  B.A.  (Brooklyn  College), 
M.F.A.  (Boston  University),  Lecturer  in  Theatre 
Arts 

Barbara  Ayres,  B.A.  (Coe  College),  MA.  (Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina),  Ph.D.  (Harvard-Rad- 
cliffe).  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology 

Alfonso  Azpeitia,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Madrid),  Professor  of  Mathematics 


Charles  Betsey,  A.B.,  M.A,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Michigan)  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

Lois  B  Biener,  A.B  (University  of  Pennsylvania), 
Ph.D.  (Columbia  University),  Lecturer  in 
Psychology 

Naomi  Bishop.  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
California,  Berkeley),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Anthropology 


James  Breedon,  B.A.  (Dartmouth  College).  B.D. 
(Union  Theological  Seminary).  Ed.D.  (Harvard 
University).  Associate  Professor,  C.P.C.S. 

Harry  Brill,  B.A.  (Brooklyn  College),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(University  of  California  at  Berkeley),  Associate 
Professor  of  Sociology 

Louis  Brin.  A.B  (Boston  University),  Part-time 
Lecturer  in  Sociology 
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Francis  L.  Broderick,  L.L.D. ,  B. A.  (Princeton  Uni- 
versity), M.A.,  Pti.D.  (Harvard  University),  Com- 
monw/ealth  Professor  of  History 

James  H.  Broderick,  B.A.  (Harvard  Coliege), 
M.A.  (University  of  Chicago),  Pfi.D.  (Harvard  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  Englisfi 


Josepti  Pfiillip  Cervera,  A.B,  (University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Santa  Barbara),  M.A.,  PIn.D.  (University  of 
California,  Berkeley),  Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

Kent  J.  Ctiabotar,  B.S.  (St.  Francis  College), 
IVI.P.A.,  Ph.D.  (Syracuse  University),  Associate 
Professor,  Management  Program,  CPS 


Robert  Crossley,  B.A.  (Rockhurst  College),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (University  of  Virginia),  Assistant  Professor 
of  English 

Mary  D.  Curran.  B.A.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), M.A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  low/a).  Professor 
of  English 


Harold  R.  Bronk,  Jr.,  B.A.  (Hofstra  University), 
S.T.B.  (Berkeley  Divinity  School  and  Karl-Eber- 
hards  Universitaet,  Germany),  Associate  Profes- 
sor, C.P.C.S. 

Luise  Bronner,  B.S.  (University  of  Rhode  Island), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Massachusetts),  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  German 

Gwendolyn  A.  Brown,  B.A.  (University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Santa  Barbara),  MA.  (University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Los  Angeles),  Lecturer  in  Black  Studies 

Prince  Brown,  Jr.,  B.S.  (South  Carolina  State 
College),  M.A. ,  Ph.D.  (Boston  College),  Assistant 
Professor  of  Sociology 

Thomas  N.  Brown,  B.S.  (Boston  College),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Professor  of  History 

Diana  Burgin,  B.A.  (Swarthmore  College),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Assistant  Professor 
of  Russian 

Ruth  Butler,  B.A.  (Western  Reserve  University), 
Ph.D.  (New  York  University),  Professor  of  Art 

Nelson  Butters,  A.B.  (Boston  University),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (Clark  University),  Lecturer  in  Psychology 

Dennis  Byrnes,  B.A.  (University  of  North  Dakota), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Brandeis  University),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychology 


Bernadette  Chachere,  B.A.  (University  of  Califor- 
nia, Berkeley),  Instructor  in  Economics 

Quentin  Chavous,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State 
University),  Associate  Professor,  C.P.C.S. 

Eric  Chester,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Michi- 
gan), Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

Ai-Li  Chin,  A. A.  (Colby  Junior  College),  B.A. 
(Wellesley  College),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Radcliffe  Col- 
lege), Assistant  Professor,  C.P.C.S. 

William  Clark,  B.A.,  M.A.  (University  of  Califor- 
nia), Ph.D.  (Clark  University),  Instructor, 
C.P.C.S. 

J.  Jefferson  Cleveland,  B.A.  (Clark  University), 
M.Mus.  (Illinois  Wesleyan  University),  D.M.A. 
(Boston  University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Carl  Cohen,  Studienreferender  Studienassessor 
(University  of  Frankfurt),  M.A.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Howard  Cohen,  B.A.  (Harvard  College),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Associate  Professor 
of  Philosophy 

Jean  Collignon,  Licence  d'Anglais,  Diplome 
d'Etudes  Superieures  d'Anglais  (Toulouse), 
Agregation  d'Anglais  (Sorbonne),  Professor  of 
French 


Elizabeth  A.  Davis,  B.A.  (Mt.  Holyoke  College), 
Ph.D.  (Brandeis  University),  Part-time  Assistant 
Professor  of  Biology 

Frank  E.  Davis,  B.A.  (Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege), M.S.  (University  of  Massachusetts),  Assist- 
ant Professor,  C.P.C.S. 

Thadius  Davis,  B.S.  (Southern  University),  M.A. 
(Atlanta  University),  Ph.D.  (Boston  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Lynn  F.  Dhority,  B.A.  (University  of  Colorado), 
Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Associate  Professor 
of  German 

John  Dick,  B.A.  (Haverford  College),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(University  of  Pennsylvania),  Assistant  Professor 
of  Russian 

John  Dickinson,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Marburg), 
Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

Spencer  DiScala,  B.A.  (Queens  College),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (Columbia  University),  Assistant  Professor 
of  History 

Linda  Dittmar,  Ph.D.  (Stanford  University),  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  English 

Albert  J.  Divver,  B.A.  (Boston  College),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (University  of  Michigan),  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  English 


James  S.  Byrnes,  B.A.  (New  York  University), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Yeshiva  University),  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics 

Antonio  F  Carrara,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Boston 
College),  Assistant  Professor  of  Italian 

Lemuel  Carroll,  B.S.  (Arkansas  State  College), 
Lecturer  in  Black  Studies 

Robert  L.  Carter,  B.A.  (College  of  Wooster), 
Ph.D.  (University  of  Kansas),  Assistant  Professor 
of  Chemistry 

Leonard  A.  Catz,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  (Hebrew  University, 
Jerusalem,  Israel),  Associate  Professor  of 
Physics 

Kenneth  F.  Cerny,  B.S.  (Marietta  College), 
Instructor  in  Chemistry 


Martha  Finney  Collins,  B.A.  (Stanford  University), 
M.A-,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Iowa),  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  English 

Daniel  Comenetz,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (Brandeis  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Allison  Conner,  B.A.  (University  of  Florida),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (Cornell  University),  Assistant  Professor  of 
History 

Paul  T.  Costa,  Jr.,  B.A.  (Clark  University),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (University  of  Chicago),  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Psychology 

George  B.  Cox,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Tufts  University), 
Lecturer  in  Black  Studies 

Paul  V.  Croke,  A.B.,  M.BA.  (Boston  College), 
Ph.D.  (Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute),  Asso- 
ciate Professor,  Management  Program,  CPS 


Luckson  E.  Ejofodomi,  B.TH.  (Advanced  Semi- 
nary, Igbaja,  Nigeria),  B.A.  (Syracuse  Univer- 
sity), M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Boston  University),  Assistant 
Professor  of  Black  Studies 

Ernest  S.  Elyash,  B.Sc.  (University  of  Pitts- 
burgh), Ph.D.  (Cornell  University),  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics 

Steven  Erikson,  S.B.  (Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology),  M.B.A.  (Boston  University),  A.B.D. 
(Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology),  Instruc- 
tor, Management  Program,  CPS 

Louis  Esposito,  B.A.  (St.  Peter's  College),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (Boston  College),  Associate  Professor  of 
Economics 

Clara  Estow,  B.A.  (Southern  Illinois  University), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.(BrandeisUniversity),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Spanish 
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Clyde  Evans,  B.S.  (University  of  Detroit),  M.S., 
Ph.D.  (Micliigan  State  University),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosoptiy 


Badi  G.  Foster,  B.A.  (University  of  Denver),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (Princeton  University),  Associate  Profes- 
sor, C. P. C.S. 


Gerald  R  Garrett,  B.A.  (Whitman  College),  M.A., 
PhD  (Washington  State  University),  Associate 
Professor  of  Sociology 


Robert  R.  Evans,  B.A.  (Harvard  College),  Ph.D. 
(Brandeis  University),  Associate  Professor  of 
Theatre  Arts 


Clive  Foss,  B.A.  (Harvard  College),  IVl.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Harvard  University),  Associate  Professor  of 
Classics  and  History 


IVIonique  Garrity,  B.A.  (Marygrove  College), 
IVl.A.,  Ph.D.  (Boston  College),  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Economics 


Paul  Faler,  B.A.  (Southern  li^ethodist  University), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Wisconsin),  Assistant 
Professor  of  History 


Ann  A.  Fowler,  B.A.  (University  of  North  Caro- 
lina), IvI.Ed.  (Boston  University),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, C. P. C.S. 


Suzanne  Gassner,  B.A.  (City  College  of  New 
York),  IVI.S.,  Ph.D.  (Syracuse  University),  Asso- 
ciate Professor,  C.P.C.S. 


So-Fei  Fang,  B.S.  (National  Taiwan  University), 
Ph.D.  (University  of  Pennsylvania),  Part-time 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 


Robert  Frankel,  B.A.  (Harvard  College),  Ph.D. 
(University  of  Wisconsin),  Part-time  Lecturer  in 
Mathematics 


Christopher  Gay,  B.A.  (Amherst  College),  M.  A. 
(University  of  Michigan),  Ph.D.  (Rutgers  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  English 


Golamreza  Fazel,  B.A.  (California  State  College, 
Long  Beach),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Califor- 
nia, Berkeley),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Anthropology 

Rudolph  R.  Featherstone,  B.A.  (Gettysburg  Col- 
lege), M.Div.  (Lutheran  Theological  Seminary 
Gettysburg,  PA.),  Th.M.  (Harvard  University 
Divinity  School),  Lecturer  in  Black  Studies 

Harriet  Feinberg,  A.B.  (University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania), A.M.  (Columbia  University),  Ed.D.  (Har- 
vard University),  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Ellen  Feingold,  B.S.  (Radcliffe  College),  Lecturer 
C.P.C.S. 

Michael  Feldberg,  B.A.  (Cornell  University), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Rochester),  Assistant 
Professor  of  History 

Mary  Anne  Ferguson,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Duke  Univer- 
sity), Ph.D.  (Ohio  State  University),  Professor  of 
English 

Frances  Fergusson,  B.A.  (Wellesley  College), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Art 

David  Finch,  B.A.  (Swarthmore  College),  Ph.D. 
(Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology),  Part- 
time  Lecturer  in  Mathematics 

Arlene  Fingeret,  B.S.  (Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology),  Assistant  Professor,  C.P.C.S. 

Keitha  Fine,  B.A.  (Barnard  College),  M.A. 
(George  Washington  University),  Instructor  in 
Political  Science 

Philip  Finkelpearl,  B.A.  (Princeton  University), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Professor  of 
English 

Patricia  Fleming,  B.A.  (Radcliffe  College),  M.A  , 
Ph.D.  (University  of  Rochester),  Assistant  Profes- 
sor, C.P.C.S. 


Kenneth  Frederick.  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (University 
of  Michigan),  Associate  Professor  of  English 

John  A.  Freeberg,  B.A.  (Harvard  College),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Associate  Professor 
of  Biology 

Richard  M.  Freeland,  B.A.  (Amherst  College), 
Ph.D.  (University  of  Pennsylvania),  Associate 
Professor,  Management  Program,  CPS 

Phyllis  K.  Freeman,  B.A.  (State  University  of  New 
York),  J.D.  (Northeastern  University),  Assistant 
Professor,  C.P.C.S. 

Matthew  Gaffney,  B.S.  (Harvard  College),  Ph.D. 
(University  of  Chicago),  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics 

Mona  A.  H.  Gagnon,  B.A.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts at  Amherst),  L.L.B.  (Harvard  University 
School  of  Law),  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

Paul  A.  Gagnon,  B.A.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Profes- 
sor of  History 

Lawrence  Gaines,  B.A.  (City  College  of  New 
York),  M .  A. ,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Maryland), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Dorothy  Gampel,  B.A.  (University  of  Maine),  M.A. 
(Cornell  University),  Ph.D.  (Columbia  University), 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

Frederick  C.  Gamst,  A.B.  (University  of  Califor- 
nia, Los  Angeles),  Ph.D.  (University  of  California, 
Berkeley),  Professor  of  Anthropology 

Elizabeth  Carrels,  B  A.  (University  of  Michigan), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Lecturer  in 
Spanish 

Jeanne  Garrison,  B  A.  (Wellesley  College), 
M.F.A.  (Boston  University),  Part-time  Lecturer 
in  Art 


Robert  L  Geiser,  A.B.  (Colgate  University),  M.S. 
(Tufts  University),  Ph.D.  (Boston  University),  Lec- 
turer in  Psychology 

Robert  I,  Gelb,  B.S.  (Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Brooklyn),  Ph.D.  (University  of  Wisconsin),  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Chemistry 

Michael  F.  Gibbons,  Jr.,  B.A.,  M.Phil..  Ph.D. 
(Yale  University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthro- 
pology 

Edward  S.  Ginsberg,  B.A.,  Sc.B.  (Brown  Univer- 
sity), M.S.,  Ph.D.  (Stanford  University).  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Physics 

Edwin  Gittleman,  B.A..  M.A..  Ph.D.  (Columbia 
University).  Professor  of  English 

Vito  R.  Giustiniani.  Dottore  in  Lettere  e  filosofia 
(University  of  Pisa).  Dr.  Phil.  Habil.  In  Rom.  Phil. 
(University  of  Freiburg).  Libera  docenza  in  filolgia 
medioevale  e  umanistica  (Italy),  Professor  of 
Italian 

Colin  Godfrey,  B.Sc,  M.A.  (University  of  British 
Columbia),  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Assistant 
Professor  of  Mathematics 

Carlo  L.  Golino,  B.A.  (City  College  of  New  York), 
M.A  (Columbia  University),  M.A.  (University  of 
Colorado).  Ph.D.  (University  of  California  at 
Berkeley),  Commonwealth  Professor  of  Italian 

Claire  Golomb.  B.A.  (The  Hebrew  University. 
Israel),  M.A.  (The  New  School  for  Social 
Research),  Ph  D  (Brandeis  University),  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Psychology 

George  Goodwin,  Jr. ,  B.A.  (Williams  College), 
MA,  PhD  (Harvard  University),  Professor  of 
Political  Science 

Linda  Gordon,  B.A.  (Swarthmore  College),  MA. 
Ph.D.  (Yale  University).  Associate  Professor  of 
History 
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Susan  Gore,  A.B.  (Douglas  College,  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity), M.A.,  Pti.D  (University  of  Pennsylvania), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

lulargaret  Gorman,  B.A.  (Trinity  College),  (VIA. 
(Fordham  University),  Pti.D.  (Cattiolic  University), 
Lecturer  in  Psyctiology 

Harold  C.  Gotofi,  B.A.  (Amfierst  College),  B.A. 
(Cambridge  University,  England),  IvI.A.  (Cornell 
U..iversity),  Pfi.D.  (Harvard  University),  Associate 
Professor  of  Classics 

Lawrence  S.  Greene,  B.A.  (University  of  Ver- 
mont), D.I^.D.  (Tufts  University),  Pfi.D.  (Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Anttiropology 

Ivlichael  T.  Greene,  B.A.,  t«1.A.  (Boston  College), 
Instructor,  C. PCS. 

Jeanne  Ambrose-Grillet,  Diplbmed'Etudes 
Superieures:  C. A.P.E.S.  (Ecole  Pratique  des 
Haute  Etudes,  Paris)  Docteur  En  Linguistique 
(Sorbonne),  Assistant  Professor  of  Frencti 

Walter  Grossmann,  B.A.  (Yankton  College), 
M.A.,  Pti.D.  (Harvard  University),  IVI.L.S.  (Sim- 
mons College),  Professor  of  History 

James  Leiand  Grove,  B.A.  (Yale  University), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  English 

Peter  Gumpert,  B.A.  (University  of  North  Caro- 
lina). MA.  (Stanford  University),  Ph.D.  (Columbia 
University),  Lecturer  in  Psychology 

William  Hager,  B.S.  (Widener  College),  Ph.D. 
(Temple  University),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Biology 

Hilton  Hall,  B  A.  (Brigham  Young  University), 
Ivl.A.T.  (Harvard  University),  Instructor  in 
Spanish 

Robert  Halstead.  B.A.  (University  of  Delaware), 
tvl  A.  (University  of  Wisconsin),  Lecturer  in 
History 

William  Roy  Hamilton,  B.A.  (University  of  Okla- 
homa), I^.A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Ivlaryland), 
Commonwealth  Professor  of  Political  Science 

Robert  Hannigan,  A.B.  (Cornell  University), 
Instructor  in  History 

BruceR  Hare,  B.A,  M.S.  (The  City  College  of 
theCityUniversityof  New  York),  M.A.,  PhD 
(University  of  Chicago),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Black  Studies 


Bettina  Harrison,  B.S.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts at  Amherst),  M. A.  (Radcliffe  College),  Ph.D. 
(Boston  University),  Associate  Professor  of 
Biology 

Francis  Hart,  B.A.  (Harvard  College),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Harvard  University),  Professor  of  English 

Philip  S.  Hart,  B.A.  (University  of  Colorado), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Michigan  State  University),  Assist- 
ant Professor,  C. PCS. 

Nelson  Hartunian,  B.A.,  M.S.  (Tufts  University), 
Ph.D.  (Brandeis  University),  Part-time  Lecturer  in 
Mathematics 

Alan  Harwood,  B.A.  (Harvard  College),  MA. 
(University  of  Michigan),  Ph.D.  (Columbia  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology 

Jeremy  Hatch,  B.A.  (Cambridge  University), 
Ph.D.  (Duke  University),  Associate  Professor  of 
Biology 

Leon  Hatch,  A.B.  (Eastern  Nazarene  College), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Boston  University),  Visiting  Part- 
time  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Alan  Helms,  B.A.  (Columbia  University),  Ph  D 
(Rutgers  University),  Assistant  Professor  of 
English 

Marie  Hermann,  B.A.  (College  of  New  Rochelle), 
MA.  (Boston  College),  Part-time  Lecturer  in 
Mathematics 

Jorge  Hernandez-Martinez,  B.A.  (Cornell  Univer- 
sity), MA.  (Harvard  University),  Part-time 
Instructor  in  Mathematics 

Larry  Hill,  B.S  (University  of  Illinois),  M.Div. 
(McCormick  Theological  Seminary),  Lecturer  in 
Music 

Warren  Hill,  (New  York  Institute  of  Photography), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

Joanna  C.  Hiss,  B.A.  (Boston  University),  M.S.W. 
(Brandeis  University),  Assistant  Professor, 
C.P.C.S. 

Alfred  Hoelzel.  B.A  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts), M.A.  (Northwestern  University),  Ph.D. 
(Boston  University),  Professor  of  German 

Frances  Hoffman,  B.A.  (Skidmore  College), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Brandeis  University),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  History 

Nancy  Jo  Hoffman,  B.A.,  M. A.,  Ph.D.  (University 
of  California,  Berkeley),  Associate  Professor, 
C.P.C.S. 


Guy  Hogan,  B.A.  (Talladega  College),  M.S. 
(University  of  Chicago),  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Richard  Hogarty,  B.A.  (Dartmouth  College), 
M.G.A.  (University  of  Pennsylvania)  Ph.D. 
(Princeton  University),  Associate  Professor, 
C.P.C.S. 

Bradley  M.  Honoroff,  B.A.,  J.D.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor,  C.P.C.S. 

Henry  Horenstein,  B.F.A.,  M.F.A.  (Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design).  Part-time  Lecturer  in  Art 

Ritta  J.  Horsley,  B.A.  (Radcliffe  College),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (Harvard  University).  Associate  Professor 
of  German 

Susan  Horton,  B.A.  (The  Defiance  College). 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Brandeis  University).  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  English 

Lucy  Horwitz.  B.A.  (University  of  Colorado). 
Ed.M.  (Tufts  University),  Assistant  Professor, 
C.P.C.S. 

Jeffrey  L.  Houben,  B.A  (City  College  of  New 
York),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Princeton  University),  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Classics 

Talbott  W.  Huey,  B.A.  (Yale  University),  M.A. 
(Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Advanced  Interna- 
tional Studies),  Ph.D.  (Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology),  Assistant  Professor  of  Political 
Science 

John  Huggler,  B.M.  (University  of  Rochester), 
Associate  Professor  of  Music 

David  Hunt,  B.A.  (Haverford  College),  Ph.D. 
(Harvard  University),  Associate  Professor  of 
History 

Linda  Hunt,  B.A.  (Hunter  College),  M.A.  (Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley),  Lecturer  in  English 

Pearson  Hunt,  Ph.B.  (Yale  University),  M.B.A., 
D.C.S.  (Harvard  University),  Professor,  Manage- 
ment Program,  CPS. 

Emilie  S.  Ireland,  B.A.  (Barnard  College),  Lec- 
turer, C.P.C.S. 

Glenn  Jacobs,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Brooklyn  College), 
Ph.D.  (Temple  University),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Sociology 

Herman  James,  B.S.  (Tuskegee  Institute),  M.A. 
(St.  John's  University),  Ph.D.  (University  of  Pitts- 
burgh), Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

Daisy  Janey.  B.A.  (University  of  Massachusetts 
at  Boston).  Assistant  Professor.  C.P.C.S. 
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Carter  Jefferson,  B.  A.  (George  Washington  Uni- 
versity), M.A.  (Souttiern  Mettiodist  University), 
Ph.D.  (University  of  Chicago),  M.Ed.  (North- 
eastern University),  Professor  of  History 

Patricia  Jerabek,  B.A.  (Wilson  College).  MA. 
(Northeastern  University),  Assistant  Professor, 
C.P.C.S. 

Gregory  Johnson,  B.A.  (University  of  Oregon), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Sociology 

Laurence  A.  Johnson,  B.S.B.A.,  MBA.  (Boston 
University),  Ph.D.  (Stanford  University),  Visiting 
Professor,  Management  Program,  CPS 

Carol  F.  Jopling,  A.B.  (Vassar  College),  M.S., 
M.A.  (Catholic  University),  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Part-time  Lecturer  in  Art 

Madhukar  V.  Joshi,  B.Sc.  (D.G.  Ruparel  College, 
Bombay,  India),  M.Sc.  (University  of  Bombay, 
India),  Ph.D.  (Case  Institute  of  Technology), 
Associate  Professor,  Management  Program, 
CPS 

Law/rence  J.  Kabat,  B.A.  (Dartmouth  College), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  University),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Italian 

Lawrence  Kamara,  B.A.  (Durham  University, 
England),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Boston  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

Herbert  Kamovifitz,  B.S  (City  College  of  New 
York),  Sc.M.,  Ph.D.  (Brown  University),  Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics 

Sandra  L.  Kanter,  B.A.  (Connecticut  College), 
M.C.P.  (University  of  Pennsylvania),  Assistant 
Professor,  C.P.C.S. 

Thomas  P.  Kanza,  M.A.  (Catholic  University  of 
Louvain),  M.Phil.  (University  of  London),  Diplbme 
des  Hautes  Etudes  Internationales,  (College  of 
Europe,  Bruges),  Associate  Professor  of  Political 
Science 

Lawrence  Kaplan,  B.A.,  M.S.  (State  University  of 
Iowa),  Ph.D.  (University  of  Chicago),  Professor  of 
Biology 

Lucille  N.  Kaplan,  B.S.  (University  of  Illinois), 
M.A.  (State  University  of  Iowa),  Instructor  in 
Anthropology 

Robert  Kastenbaum,  A.  A.  (E.  Los  Angeles  Col- 
lege), B.A.  (Long  Beach  State  College).  Ph.D. 
(University  of  Southern  California),  Professor  of 
Psychology 

Seymour  Katz,  B.A.  (Rutgers  University),  Ph.D. 
(Harvard  University),  Professor  of  English 


Xandra  Kayden,  B.S.,  M.A.  (Columbia  Univer- 
sity), Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Science 

Judith  Kellmer,  B.A.  (Brandeis  University),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (Boston  University),  Lecturer  in  Psychol- 
ogy 

Janet  Kelly,  B.S.  (Georgetown  School  of  Foreign 
Service),  Ph.D.  (Johns  Hopkins  School  of 
Advanced  International  Studies),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Science 

Paul  H.  Keyes.  B.S.  (Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute),  Ph.D.  (University  of  Maryland),  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Physics 

Christine  Kibel,  B.Sc,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Lon- 
don, University  College),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Biology 

Mary  Lee  Evans  Kimball,  B.A.  (Smith  College), 
Diplbme  d'Etudes  Universitaires  (University  of 
Paris),  Assistant  Professor  of  French 

Esther  R.  Kingston-Mann,  B.A.  (Antioch  Col- 
lege), M.A-,  Ph.D.  (Johns  Hopkins  University), 
Associate  Professor  of  History 

Leonard  J.  Kirsch,  B.A.  (University  of  Pitts- 
burgh), M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Economics 

Nancy  N.  Klinger,  B.S.  (Colorado  State  Univer- 
sity), M.A.  (University  of  Minnesota).  Ph.D. 
(Pennsylvania  State  University).  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, C  PCS. 

Charles  Knight,  B.A.  (Haverford  College),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (University  of  Pennsylvania),  Associate 
Professor  of  English 

JanetKohen,B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Iowa),  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

David  Kohn,  B.S.  (Queens  College),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst),  Part- 
time  Lecturer  in  Biology 

Wen-yuan  Kong,  B.S.  (National  Taiwan  Univer- 
sity), M.A.  (Syracuse  University),  Part-time  Lec- 
turer in  Mathematics 

George  Koniaris,  B.A.  (University  of  Athens), 
M.A,  (University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles), 
Ph.D.  (Cornell  University),  Professor  of  Classics 

George  N.  Kostich,  B.A.  (University  of  Belgrade), 
M.A.  (Harvard  University),  Instructor  in  Russian 

Milton  Kotelchuck,  B.A.  (Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity), M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Assistant 
Professor  of  Psychology 


Bernard  M.  Kramer,  B.A.  (Brooklyn  College), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Professor  of 
Psychology 

Richard  Kronish,  B.A.  (University  of  Calfifornia, 
Santa  Cruz),  Ph.D.  (University  of  Wisconsin), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

Donald  Krus,  B.A.  (Drew  University),  M.A. ,  Ph.D. 
(Clark  University),  Professor  of  Psychology 

David  Landy,  B.A,  M.A.  (University  of  North  Car- 
olina), Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Professor  of 
Anthropology 

Calvin  J.  Larson,  B.A.  (University  of  California, 
Berkeley),  M.S.  (San  Jose  State  College),  Ph.D. 
(University  of  Oregon),  Associate  Professor  of 
Sociology 

Daniel  A.  Laufer,  B.S.  (Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology),  Ph.D.  (Brandeis  University),  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Chemistry 

Rosemary  Leavenworth,  M.M.  (University  of 
Rochester),  Instructor  in  Music 

Jacques  Leroy,  B.A.  (University  of  Haiti),  M.A. 
(University  of  Pennsylvania),  Instructor  in  French 

Sanford  R.  Lieberman,  B.A.  (University  of  Roch- 
ester), M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Political  Science 

Joan  Liem,  B.A.  (University  of  Rochester),  Ph.D. 
(Boston  University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology 

Jeannie  Lindheim,  B.A.  (Ohio  University),  M.A. 
(San  Jose  State  College),  Instructor  in  Theatre 
Arts 

Herbert  Lipke,  B.S.,  M.S.  (Cornell  University), 
PhD.  (University  of  Illinois),  Professor  of  Biology 

Marcia  Lloyd,  B.A  (Brown  University,  Pembroke 
College),  M.F.A.  (University  of  Pennsylvania), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

Morris  Lounds,  B.A.  (City  College  of  New  York), 
M.A.  (University  of  Connecticut),  M.S.  (Columbia 
University),  Ph.D.  (Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology),  Assistant  Professor  of  Political 
Science 

Sharyn  Lowenstein.  B.A,  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts). M.A.  (Northeastern  University),  Assist- 
ant Professor,  C.P.C.S. 

Bates  Lowry,  Ph.B.,  MA..  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Chicago),  Professor  of  Art 
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Barbara  E.  Luedike,  B.A.  (Pomona  College, 
Claremont,  California),  MA.,  PhD,  (University  of 
Michigan),  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology 

Joan  Lukas,  B.A.  (Barnard  College),  Ph.D. 
(Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology),  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Mathematics 

John  A.  Luffs,  B.S.  (Spring  Hill  College),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (University  of  Pennsylvania),  Th.L. 
(Woodstock  College),  Associate  Professor  of 
Mathematics 

Herbert  Lyken,  B.S.  (Suffolk  University),  MBA. 
(Harvard  University),  Associate  Professor,  Man- 
agement Program,  CPS 

Donald  H.  Lyons,  B.A.  (University  of  Buffalo), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Pennsylvania),  Profes- 
sor of  Physics 

Richard  Lyons,  B.A.  (Carlefon  College),  Ph.D. 
(Princeton  University),  Professor  of  English 

Vincent  Mace,  B.S.  (Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology),  MA.  (Brandeis  University),  Part- 
time  Lecturer  in  Mathematics 

John  MacCombie,  B.A..  Ph.D.  (Yale  University). 
Professor  of  French 

Michela  Mago,  B.S.  (Columbia  University),  Ph.D. 
(University  of  Cambridge,  Cambridge,  England). 
Lecturer  in  History 

Harold  P.  Mahon,  B.A.,  M.S.  (Oregon  State  Uni- 
versity), Ph.D.  (University  of  Washington),  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Physics 

Pauline  Maier,  B.A.  (Radcliffe  College),  Ph.D. 
(Harvard  University),  Associate  Professor  of 
History 

Daniel  Malamud,  B.S.  (University  of  Michigan), 
MA-  (Western  Michigan  University),  PhD  (Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati),  Part-time  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Biology 

Thomas  N.  Margulis,  B.S.  (Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology),  Ph.D.  (University  of  Califor- 
nia, Berkeley),  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Emerson  Marks,  B.A.  (City  College  of  New  York), 
M.A.  (University  of  Iowa),  Ph.D.  (New  York  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  English 

Dorothy  Marshall.  A.B.,  MA.  (Smith  College), 
Ph.D.  (Bryn  Mawr  College),  Commonwealth  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Science  and  Spanish 

Arthur  W  Martm,  B.A.  (Harvard  University), 
MS  ,Ph  D  (Stanford  University),  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics 


Jane  R.  Martin,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (Radcliffe  College), 
Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

John  Marvin,  B.A.,  M.A.  (University  of  Denver), 
Associate  Professor  of  English 

David  E.  Matz,  B.A.  (Brandeis  University),  J.D. 
(Harvard  University),  Associate  Professor, 
C.P.C.S. 

Monica  McAlpine,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (University 
of  Rochester),  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Timothy  McCarthy,  B.S.  (Clark  University),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (Brandeis  University),  Assistant  Professor 
of  History 

Peter  J.  McClure,  B.S. ME.  (Purdue  University), 
MB. A.,  DBA.  (Indiana  University),  Cert  in  Post- 
Doctoral  Education  Studies  (University  of  Califor- 
nia, Los  Angeles),  Professor,  Management  Pro- 
gram. CPS 

Emily  A.  McDermott,  B.A.  (Bryn  Mawr  College), 
Ph.D.  (Yale  University),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Classics 

Paul  McEvoy.  B.S.  (University  of  Chicago).  M.A. 
(Indiana  University),  Ph.D.  (Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology),  Assistant  Professor, 
C.P.C.S. 

Margaret  McGavran,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity), Ph.D.  (Cornell  University),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  English 

Mildred  Mcinfyre,  B.A.  (Swarthmore  College), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Clark  University),  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Psychology 

Louise  Mendillo,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
California,  Berkeley),  Assistant  Professor  of 
English 

George  Michel,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Rutgers 
State  University),  Lecturer  in  Psychology 

Izchek  Miller,  B.  A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Califor- 
nia, Los  Angeles),  Assistant  Professor  of  Philos- 
ophy 

Victor  Miller,  A.B.  (Columbia  University),  A.M. 
(Harvard  University),  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

Ann  R.  Milstein,  B.A.  (Wellesley  College),  M.A 
(Harvard  University),  Part-time  Lecturer  in  Art 

Brian  Mishara,  B.A.  (Clark  University),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (Wayne  State  University).  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Psychology 

T.  Scott  Miyakawa.  ME.  (Cornell  University), 
Ph.D.  (Columbia  University),  Professor  of 
Sociology 


Donald  Mixon,  B.A.,  M.A.  (San  Francisco  State 
College),  Ph.D.  (University  of  Nevada),  Assistant 
Professor  of  Psychology 

Benjamin  R.  Mellow,  B.A.  (Cornell  University), 
Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Associate  Professor 
of  Physics 

Marilyn  D.  Saunders  Montiero,  A.B.  (University  of 
Massachusetts),  Ed.M.  (Harvard  University), 
Lecturer  in  Black  Studies 

Celia  Moore,  B.A.  (University  of  Texas),  Ph.D. 
(Rutgers  University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology 

Richard  Morahan,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Rutgers 
University),  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

SiamakMovahedi,  L.L.B.  (University  of  Tehran), 
M.S.  (California  State  University  at  Fresno), 
Ph.D.  (Washington  State  University),  Assistant 
Professor  of  Sociology 

Some  Nath  Mukherjee,  M.Sc.  Ph.D.  (Banaras 
Hindu  University).  Associate  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics 

Gerald  Murray,  B.A,  (Harvard  College),  M.Phil. 
(Columbia  University),  Instructor  in  Anthropology 

John  F.  Murphy.  B.A  (Boston  University).  M.A. 
(University  of  Rhode  Island),  Lecturer  in 
Psychology 

Ricardo  Navas-Ruiz,  Ph.D.  (Universidad  de  Sala- 
manca), Professor  of  Spanish 

Beatrice  Nelson,  A.B.  (Bryn  Mawr  College), 
Ed.M.,  Ed.D.  (Harvard  University),  Instructor  in 
Philosophy 

Charles  M.  Nelson,  B.A.  (Washington  State  Uni- 
versity), MA.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  California, 
Berkeley),  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology 

Duncan  Nelson,  B.A.  (Wesleyan  University), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  English 

Anny  Newman,  B  A.  (University  of  Zagreb),  M.A. 
(Harvard  University),  Instructor  in  Russian 

Mary  Newman,  B.A.  (Swarthmore  College),  Dis- 
tinguished Senior  Lecturer,  Management  Pro- 
gram, CPS 

Stan  R.  Nikkei,  B.A.  (University  of  Colorado), 
M.A.  (University  of  North  Carolina),  Ph  D.  (Uni- 
versity of  Maryland),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Sociology 
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Frank  J.  Nisetich,  B.A..  M.A.  (University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berl<eley),  Pti.D.  (Harvard  University). 
Assistant  Professor  of  Classics 


Williann  A.  Percy,  B.A.  (University  of  Tennessee), 
M.A.  (Cornell  University),  M.A.,  Pti.D.  (Princeton 
University),  Professor  of  History 


Howard  Ramseur,  B.A  (University  of  Cfiicago), 
Pti.D.  (Harvard  University),  Assistant  Professor 
of  Psychology 


Shaun  OConnell,  B.A.,  IvI.A.,  Pti.D.  (University  of 
li^assactiusetts).  Associate  Professor  of  Englisfi 

Arnold  J.  Olenick,  B.S.,  IvI.B.A.  (New  York  Uni- 
versity), Visiting  Associate  Professor,  (Vlanage- 
ment  Program,  CPS 

Patrick  ONeil,  B.S.  (IVIassachusetts  Institute  of 
Tecfinology),  IvI.S.  (University  of  Chicago),  Ph.D. 
(Rockefeller  University),  Part-time  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  fvlathematics 

Elizabeth  O'Neill,  B.S.  (Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology),  MA.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University), 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Samuel  Osherson,  B.S.  (University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania), M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Psychology 

Maria-Luisa  Osorio,  B.A.  (Universidad  de  La 
Habana).  M.A.  (University  of  Kentucky),  Doctor 
en  Filosofia  y  Letras  (Universidad  de  La 
Habana),  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 

Friedrich  P.  Oft,  (StaatI  Gymnasium,  Kreuznach), 
Staatsexamen  (Mainz  University,  Germany), 
MA,  (Marquette  University),  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Uni- 
versity), Associate  Professor  of  German 

John  C.  Papageorgiou,  BSc.  (Athens  School  of 
Economics  and  Business  Science,  Athens, 
Greece),  Dipl.  Tech.  Sci,,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Manchester,  Manchester,  England),  Associate 
Professor,  Management  Program  CPS 

Stephen  K.  Parrott,  B.S.,  M.S..  Ph.D.  (University 
of  Michigan),  Associate  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics 

David  N,  Patterson,  A.B.  (Washington  Univer- 
sity), A.M.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Assistant 
Professor  of  Music 

Franklin  Patterson,  B.A.  (Occidental  College), 
M.A,  (University  of  California,  Los  Angeles), 
Ph.D.  (The  Claremont  Graduate  School),  Com- 
monwealth Professor  of  Political  Science 

Diane  Paul,  B.S.  (Northeastern  University),  M.A 
(City  College  of  New  York),  Ph.D.  (Brandeis  Uni- 
versity), Assistant  Professor  of  Politics 


Ben  C.  Peterson,  B.A.  (Art  Institute  of  Chicago), 
M.F.A.  (Hartford  Art  School,  University  of  Hart- 
ford), Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

Michel  Philip,  Licence  Et  Lettres  Classiques 
(University  of  Paris),  Agregation  des  Lettres 
(Ecole  Normale  Superieure),  Professor  of  French 

Nancy  Piore,  B.A.  (Barnard  College),  M.A. 
(Columbia  University),  Ph.D.  (Tufts  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  French 

Vincent  P.  Pivnicny,  B.A.  (Lafayette  College), 
M.S. B.A.  (Boston  University),  A.B.D.  (University 
of  Pittsburgh),  instructor.  Management  Program, 
CPS 

Ida  Pizem,  M.A,  (Warsaw  State  University),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (New  York  University),  Lecturer  in  Russian 

David  J.  Policansky,  B.A.  (Stanford  University), 
MS,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Oregon),  Assistant 
Professor  of  Biology 

Alan  Posner,  B.A.  (University  of  Rochester),  M.A, 
(Columbia  University),  Instructor  in  Political 
Science 

Martin  Posner,  B.A.  (University  of  California), 
PhD  (Princeton  University),  Associate  Professor 
of  Physics 

Richard  H.  Powers,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State 
University),  Professor  of  History 

Joanne  Preston,  B.S.  (Jackson  College),  M,A. 
(Brandeis  University),  Part-time  Lecturer  in 
Sociology 

Daniel  Primont,  B.  A, ,  PhD,  (University  of  Califor- 
nia, Santa  Barbara),  Associate  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics 

Robert  Prins,  B.M..  M.M.  (Indiana  University) 
Associate  Professor  of  Music 

Alfred  Proulx,  B,  A,  Ph.D.  (Yale  University), 
Associate  Professor  of  French 

Roger  W,  Prouty,  B.A.  (Harvard  College),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (Columbia  University),  Professor  of  History 


DV. G.L.N.  Rao,  B.S.,  M.A  ,  Ph  D.  (Andhra  Uni- 
versity, Waltair,  India),  Professor  of  Physics 

Suzanne  Relyea,  B.A.  (New  York  University), 
Ph.D.  (Yale  University),  Assistant  Professor  of 
French 

Michael  Rex,  B.A,  (Indiana  University),  Ph.D. 
(Harvard  University),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Biology 

Ellen  F.  Richards,  B.A,  (University  of  Chicago), 
MA.  (Boston  University),  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

Theodore  Richer,  B.A.  (University  of  Minnesota), 
M.FA.  (University  of  Iowa),  Assistant  Professor 
of  English 

Susan  C.  Riggs,  B.A.  (State  University  of  New 
York,  Buffalo),  Lecturer  in  Biology 

Robert  Risse,  B.A.  (Grinnell  College),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (Washington  University),  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Art 

Richard  Robbins,  B.A.  (Brooklyn  College),  M.A. 
(Washington  State  University),  Ph.D.  (University 
of  Illinois),  Professor  of  Sociology 

Louis  E.  Roberts,  B.A.  (Bowdoin  College),  M.A. 
(Boston  University),  Ph.D.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), Associate  Professor  of  Theatre  Arts 

Maria-Luisa  Roberts,  Pasante  (Universidad 
Nacional  de  Mexico),  Instructor  in  Spanish 

William  Roberts  (University  of  Chicago  Art  Stu- 
dents League),  C.F.A,  (Yale  School  of  Drama), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Theatre  Arts 

Carole  Robinson,  B.A.  (Radcliffe  College),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (Brandeis  University),  Part-time  Assistant 
Professor  of  English 

Enders  Robinson,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  (Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology),  Part-time  Lecturer 
in  Mathematics 

Eric  Robinson,  B.A,,  M.A.  (Jesus  College,  Cam- 
bridge University),  Professor  of  History 


Martin  Pearlman,  B.A,  (Cornell  University),  M.M. 
(Yale  University),  Lecturer  in  Music 

Barbara  Pearson,  B.S.  (University  of  Massachu- 
setts at  Amherst),  M.S.  (Boston  University),  Part- 
time  Lecturer  in  Sociology 


AusmaK.  Rabe,  B.A,,  M,A.  (Queens  University, 
Canada),  Ph,D.  (University  of  Michigan),  Lec- 
turer in  Psychology 

Jennifer  Radden,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (Oxford  University, 
Oxford,  England),  Lecturer  in  Philosophy 


Walter  Rosen,  B.A.  (State  University  of  Iowa), 
M.S.  (Ohio  State  University),  Ph  D.  (University  of 
Wisconsin),  Professor  of  Biology 

Robert  J,  Rosenbaum,  BA.  (Yale  University), 
PhD.  (University  of  Texas,  Austin),  Assistant 
Professor,  C, PCS, 
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Bernard  Rosenblatt,  A.B.  (University  of  New 
Hampstiire),  Pti.D.  (Clarl<  University),  Professor 
of  Psyctiology 


Maxwell  Schleifer,  A.B.  (Harvard  College),  tvl.A., 
Ph.D.  (Boston  University),  Professor  of 
Psyctiology 


fvlarstiall  Shatz,  B.S.  (Harvard  College),  Ivl.A., 
Pti.D.  (Columbia  University),  Associate  Professor 
of  History 


Paul  Rosenkrantz,  B.S.  (Springfield  College), 
Pti.D.  (Clark  University),  Professor,  C.P.C.S. 

Rosamond  R.  Rosenmeier,  B.A.  (Wit  Holyoke 
College),  tvl.A.  (Radcliffe  College),  Pti.D.  (Har- 
vard University),  Associate  Professor,  C.P.C.S. 

Barbara  Ross,  B.A.,  Ivl.A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
New  Hampshire),  Associate  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology 

Robert  D.  Rossel,  A.B.  (Kansas  State  College), 
Ivl.A.,  Ph.D.  (Yale  University),  Lecturer  in  Psy- 
chology 

David  I.  Rubin,  B.A.,  MA.  (Northwestern  Univer- 
sity), Ph.D.  (Brandeis  University)  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, C.P.C.S. 

Joseph  F.  Russell,  B.A.,  MA.  (Boston  College), 
Part-time  Lecturer  in  Mathematics 

Alvan  S.  Ryan,  B.A.  (University  of  Masschusetts), 
M.A.  (Harvard  University).  Ph.D.  (State  University 
of  Iowa),  Professor  of  English 

James  J.  Ryan,  B.A.  (Queens  College),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (University  of  Wisconsin),  Professor  of 
Spanish 

Fuad  Safwat,  B.S.C.  (University  of  Baghdad), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Washington  University),  Associate 
Professor  of  Biology 

Freda  Salzman.  B.S.  (Brooklyn  College),  M.S., 
Ph.D.  (University  of  Illinois),  Professor  of  Physics 

George  Salzman,  B.S.  (Brooklyn  College),  M.S., 
Ph.D.  (University  of  Illinois),  Professor  of  Physics 

Ina  Samuels,  B.A,  (University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles),  Ph.B.  (University  of  Chicago),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (University  of  Michigan),  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Psychology 

Nellie  Sanchez-Arce,  B.A.  (Universidad  de 
Puerto  Rico),  M.A.  (Mt.  Holyoke  College),  Ph.D. 
(University  of  Pennsylvania),  Associate  Professor 
of  Spanish 

Geza  Schay.  Jr.,  B.A.  (Eotvos  University,  Buda- 
pest), Ph.D.  (Princeton  University).  Professor  of 
Mathematics 

Salvatore  Schiavo-Campo,  B.A.  (Brandeis  Uni- 
versity), M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  University), 
L.L.D.  (Universita  Di  Palermo),  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Economics 


Ruth  Schmitter,  B,S.  (Michigan  State  University), 
M.S.  (University  of  Edinburgh),  Ph.D.  (Harvard 
University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

Susan  Schneider,  B.A.  (Barnard  College),  M.A. 
(University  of  California),  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Texas),  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

R.  Joseph  Schork,  B.A.  (Holy  Cross),  D.Phil. 
(Oxford  University),  Professor  of  Classics 

Ronald  Schreiber,  B.A.  (Wesleyan  University), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  University),  Associate 
Professor  of  English 

John  H.  Schultz,  B.A  (University  of  Rhode 
Island),  Sc.M.,  Ph.D.  (Brown  University),  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Biology 

Karlene  Schwartz,  B.S.,  M.S.  (University  of  Wis- 
consin), Part-time  Lecturer  in  Biology 

Lowell  M.  Schwartz,  B.S.  (Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology),  M.S.  (California  Institute  of 
Technology),  Sc.D.  (Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology),  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Steven  Schwartz,  B.S.  (City  College  of  New 
York),  A.M.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Illinois,  Urbana), 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

Edna  Seaman,  B.S  (Brooklyn  College),  Ph.D. 
(University  of  Illinois.  Urbana).  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Biology 

Robert  Seeley.  B.S.  (Haverford  College).  Ph.D. 
(Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology),  Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics 

Lester  A.  Segal,  B.SS.  (City  College  of  New 
York),  M.A.  (Ohio  State  University).  Ph.D. 
(Columbia  University),  Associate  Professor  of 
History 

Nareshchandra  P.  Shah,  B.S.  M.S.  (University  of 
Louisville).  Ph.D.  (Stanford  University),  Assistant 
Professor  of  Physics 

John  Shane,  B.A.  (University  of  Maine),  Ph.D. 
(Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology),  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Physics 

Mary  Shaner,  B.A.  (Duke  University),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(University  of  Illinois),  B.Litt.  (Oxford  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Fahamisha  Shariat  (Patricia  L.  Brown),  B. A. , 
M.A.  (Loyola  University),  Lecturer  in  English 


Harland  Sheerin,  B.A.  (Nasson  College),  Ph.D. 
(University  of  Maine),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Biology 

Birgit  Shell,  Universities  of  Freiburg,  Vienna  and 
Munich,  M.A.  (Harvard  University),  Part-time 
Lecturer  in  Art 

Charlotte  Shoemaker,  B.A.  (Brown  University, 
Pembroke  College),  M.F.A.  (Syracuse  Univer- 
sity), Part-time  Lecturer  in  Art 

Robert  Shope,  A.B.,  M.A.  (Princeton  University), 
Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Associate  Professor 
of  Philosophy 

Sandra  Shuman,  B.A.  (Smith  College).  Ph.D. 
(Harvard  University).  Assistant  Professor  of 
German 

Lawrence  Shute.  B.S.,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  Univer- 
sity). Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

R.  Timothy  Sieber.  B.A.  (Haverford  College). 
M.A.  Ph.D.  (New  York  University).  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Anthropology 

George  Siegel.  B.A..  M.A.  (Columbia  University), 
Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Associate  Professor 
of  Russian 

Lawrence  Simon,  B.A.,  (Oxford  University),  M.A. 
(Cambridge  University.  Cambridge.  England). 
Instructor  in  Philosophy 

Arthur  P.  Simonds.  A.B..  Ph.D.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity). Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

Gary  N.  Siperstein.  B.A.  (Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity). Ph.D.  (Yeshiva  University).  Assistant 
Professor.  C.P.C.S. 

Jonathan  Slavin.  A.B.  (George  Washington  Uni- 
versity). M.A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Michigan). 
Lecturer  in  Psychology 

George  Slover,  B.A.  (University  of  Pennsylvania), 
M.F.A.  (Yale  University).  M.A..  Ph.D.  (Indiana 
University),  Associate  Professor  of 
English 

Loretta  Porto  Slover,  B.A.  (St.  Johns  University), 
M.A.  (Harvard  University),  Lecturer  in 
Portuguese 

Janet  Smarr,  A.B.  (Brown  University),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (Princeton  University),  Part-time  Instructor 
in  Italian 
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Beverly  Smith,  B.A.  (University  of  Ctiicago). 
M.Pti.  (Yale  University),  Assistant  Professor, 
C.P.C.S. 

David  A.  Smith,  B.A.  (Tufts  University),  M.Ed. 
(Harvard  University),  Assistant  Professor, 
C.P.C.S. 

George  Smith,  Jr.,  B.A.  (University  of  Virginia), 
M.A.  (University  of  California,  Berl<eley),  Ph.D. 
(University  of  Virginia),  Assistant  Professor  of 
English 

Janet  Farrell  Smith,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Columbia 
University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Malcolm  Smuts,  B.A.  (Yale  University),  Ph.D 
(Princeton  University),  Assistant  Professor  of 
History 

Marilyn  Sorenson,  B.A.  (University  of  Utah),  MA. 
(Boston  College),  Licence  de  Concert  (L'Ecole 
Normale  de  Musique),  Instructor  in  French 

Robert  H.  Spaethling,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Univer- 
sity of  California),  Honorary  M.A.  (Harvard  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  German 

John  D.  Spence,  A.B.  (Grinnell  College),  J.D. 
(Harvard  Law  School),  Instructor  in  Political 
Science 

George  W.  Spiro,  B.S.  (Syracuse  University), 
M.S.  (University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst), 
J.D.  (Syracuse  University),  Assistant  Professor, 
Management  Program,  CPS 

Sharon  Stichter,  B.A.  (Beloit  College),  Ph.D. 
(Columbia  University),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Sociology 

Stephen  Subrin,  A.B.  (Harvard  College),  LL.B. 
(Harvard  University),  Visiting  Professor,  C.P.C.S. 

Robert  J.  Steamer,  B.A  (Bucknell  University), 
MA,(University  of  Virginia),  Ph.D.  (Cornell  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  Political  Science 

Monique  Stern,  M.A.  (University  of  Paris),  Ph.D. 
(University  of  Maryland),  Assistant  Professor  of 
French 

Sheldon  Stern,  B.A.,  (City  College  of  New  York), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  History 

Mary  H.  Stevenson,  B.A.  (Brandeis  University), 
Ph.D.  (University  of  Michigan),  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Economics 

Irvin  Stock,  B.A.  (Washington  Square  College 
NYU),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Columbia  University),  Pro- 
fessor of  English 


Taylor  Stoehr,  B.A.  (Boston  College),  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(University  of  California,  Berkeley),  Professor  of 
English 

Michael  E.  Stone,  B.A.  (University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles),  Ph.D.  (Princeton  University), 
Assistant  Professor,  C.P.C.S. 

Ann  Story,  A.B.  (Smith  College),  A.M.  (Boston 
University),  Ph.D.  (University  of  California),  Lec- 
turer in  Psychology 

John  H.  Strange,  B.A.  (Duke  University),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (Princeton  University),  Professor,  C.P.C.S. 

Edward  Strickland,  B.A.  (Washington  Square 
College,  NYU),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (New  York  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Gerald  J.  Sullivan,  B.A.,  M.A.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), Lecturer  in  Classics 

Robert  Swartz,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University), 
Professor  of  Philosophy 

JamesG.  Sweeney,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Boston 
University),  Associate  Professor  of  English 

Daisy  Tagliacozzo,  B.A.  (Boston  University), 
Ph.D.  (University  of  Chicago),  Professor  of 
Sociology 

Michiko  Takaki,  B.A.  (Lindenwood  College),  M.A. 
(Southern  Illinois  University),  Instructor  in 
Anthropology 

TaffeeT.  Tanimoto,  B.A.  (University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles).  S.M ,  (University  of  Chicago),  PhD 
(University  of  Pittsburgh),  Professor  of 
Mathematics 

Nicholas  Tawa,  B.A.  (Harvard  College),  M.A. 
(Boston  University),  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University), 
Associate  Professor  of  Music 

Clark  Taylor,  B.A.  (dePauw  University).  B.D. 
(Evangelical  Theological  Seminary),  M.C.R.P., 
Ph.D.  (Rutgers  University),  Assistant  Professor, 
C.P.C.S. 

Andreas  Teuber,  B.A.  (Harvard  College,  St. 
John's  College,  Oxford,  England),  PhD,  (Har- 
vard University),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Philosophy 

Brian  Thompson,  B.A.  (Harvard  College),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Associate  Professor 
of  French 

Harold  Thurman,  B.A.  (University  of  Kentucky), 
M.A.  (University  of  Louisville),  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Art 


Glenn  E.  Tinder,  B.A.  (Pomona  College),  M.A. 
(Claremont  Graduate  School),  Ph.D.  (University 
of  California,  Berkeley),  Professor  of  Political 
Science 

Michael  B.  Tomlinson,  B.A.  (Reed  College), 
M.S.,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Oregon),  Assistant 
Professor  of  Mathematics 

Joan  C.  Tonn,  B.A.  (University  of  Minnesota), 
Ph.D.  (University  of  Michigan),  Assistant  Profes- 
sor, Management  Program,  CPS 

Raymond  Torto,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Boston  Col- 
lege), Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

Marilyn  Truesdell,  B.A.  (Sarah  Lawrence  Col- 
lege), Instructor  in  English 

Joseph  Tribble,  B.A.  (Boston  College),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Associate  Professor 
of  English 

Helen  Updike,  B.A.  (Hood  College),  M.A.  (SUNY 
at  Stony  Brook),  Assistant  Professor  of  Econom- 


Carole  Upshur,  A.B.  (University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia), Ed.M,,  Ed.D  (Harvard  School  of  Educa- 
tion), Assistant  Professor,  C.P.C.S. 

Prime  Vannicelli,  B.A.  (Occidental  College), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Science 

Claire  Van  Ummersen,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  (Tufts 
University),  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

Gail  Van  Voorhis,  B.S.  (San  Fernando  Valley 
State  College),  M.F.A.  (California  Institute  of  the 
Arts),  Assistant  Professor  of  Theatre  Arts 

Hans  van  Willigen,  B  A.,  Ph.D.  (University  of 
Amsterdam),  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Cornelia  Veenendaal,  B.A.  (University  of  Massa- 
chusetts), M.A.  (Yale  University),  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  English 

Gerald  C.  Voipe,  B.A.  (Holy  Cross  College),  M.A. 
(Fordham  University),  Ph.D.  (Princeton  Univer- 
sity), Associate  Professor  of  French  and  Italian 

Stanley  R.  Wachs,  B.S.  (Queens  College),  Ed.M. 
(University  of  Massachusetts),  Ph.D.  (New  York 
University),  Associate  Professor,  C.P.C.S 

Adorna  Walia,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Radcliffe  Col- 
lege), Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 

Chi-Hua  Wang,  B.S.  (St.  Johns  University), 
Ph.D.  (St.  Louis  University),  Professor  of 
Chemistry 
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Nancy  Wang,  MS,  (St,  Louis  University),  Pti,D. 
(Boston  University),  Lecturer  in  Ctiemistry 

James  Ward,  B,A.  (Adrian  College),  MA.  (Uni- 
versity of  Michigan).  Pti.D.  (Harvard  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

Lee  Allen  Warren,  B.A.  (Wellesley  College),  M.A. 
(University  of  Mictiigan),  Ph.D.  (Stanford  Univer- 
sity), Assistant  Professor  of  English 


Elliot  M.  Weinstock,  B.A.  (Brandeis  University), 
Ph.D.  (Brown  University),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Chemistry 

Robert  Weiss,  B.A.  (University  of  Buffalo),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (University  of  Michigan),  Professor  of 
Sociology 

Elaine  P.  Werby,  B.A.  (Beaver  College),  M.S.W. 
(Boston  College),  Assistant  Professor,  C.P.C.S. 


Roy  Wilsker.  B.A.  (Rutgers  University),  M.A. 
(Brandeis  University),  Part-time  Lecturer  in 
Mathematics 

Harold  Wolozin,  B.S.  (Tufts  University),  Ph.D. 
(Columbia  University),  Professor  of  Economics 

Robert  E.  Wood,  B.A.  (Harvard  College),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (University  of  California,  Berkeley).  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Sociology 


Renee  Watkins,  B.A.  (Radcliffe  College),  Ph.D. 
(Harvard  University),  Associate  Professor  of 
History 

Nevin  Weaver,  B.A.  (Southwestern  University), 
M.S.,  Ph.D.  (Texas  A.  andM.),  Professor  of 
Biology 

Igor  M.  Webb,  B.A.  (Tufts  University),  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (Stanford  University),  Assistant  Professor 
of  English 
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Foreword 


The  University  of  Massachusetts  Medical  Center  has  moved  during  the 
1975-76  academic  year  into  a  new  phase  of  its  growth  and  develop- 
ment. The  University  Hospital  has  been  opened  and  is  growing 
according  to  schedule,  while,  at  the  same  time,  our  ties  to  our 
affiliated  hospitals  are  being  strengthened.  In  addition  to  the  existing 
major  teaching  affiliated  hospitals  in  the  Worcester  area,  a  new 
formal  tie  has  been  established  with  the  Berkshire  Medical  Center 
in  Pittsfield.  Further,  the  Medical  Center  has  established  exciting 
new  relationships  with  several  state  agencies  with  the  goal  of 
participating  appropriately  in  a  developing  state-wide  system  of  care 
for  people  falling  under  the  aegis  of  the  Commonwealth's  institutions. 

Finally,  although  we  offer  a  medical  curriculum  which  is  designed  to 
prepare  students  for  any  career  within  medicine,  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  Medical  School  has  a  special  commitment  to  the 
primary  care  specialties,  including  Family  Practice,  Internal  VIedicine, 
and  Pediatrics.  We  expect  that  a  significant  majority  of  our  students 
will  enter  primary  care  activities  upon  graduation. 

Roger  J.  Bulger,  M.D. 

Chancellor/ Dean 
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Academic  Calendar  1977-78 


Tuesday,  September  6,  1977 


Wednesday,  September  7,  1977 
Monday,  October  10 
Friday,  November  11 
Wednesday,  November  23 
Monday,  November  28 
Friday,  December  16 
Tuesday,  January  3,  1978 
Monday,  January  16 
Monday,  January  23 

Monday,  February  20 
Saturday,  March  3 

Monday,  March  13 

Friday,  March  24 

Monday,  April  3 

Wednesday,  April  19 
Friday,  May  19 
Saturday,  May  27 
Monday,  May  29 
Friday,  June  2 

Friday,  June  9 


Registration — first  year  students, 

8  A.M. -12  Noon 

Registration — second,  third  ir  fourth  year 

students,  1  P.M. -5  P.M. 

Orientation— 2  P.M.-4  P.M. 

First  day  of  classes  for  all  students 

Holiday  (Columbus  Day) 

Holiday  (Veterans  Day) 

Thanksgiving  Recess  begins  after  last  class 

Thanksgiving  Recess  ends,  8:00  A.M. 

Christmas  Recess  begins  after  last  class 

Christmas  Recess  ends,  8:00  A.M. 

Holiday  (Martin  Luther  King  Day) 

Payment  of  fees  for  second  semester,  all 
students  (Rursar's  Office) 

Holiday  (Washington's  Rirthday) 

Spring  Recess  begins  after  last  class  for 
third  and  fourth  year  students 

Spring  Recess  ends  for  third  and  fourth 
year  students  at  8:00  A.M. 

Spring  Recess  for  first  and  second  year 
students  begins  after  last  class 

Spring  Recess  for  first  and  second  year 
students  ends,  8:00  A.M. 

Holiday  (Patriot's  Day) 

Holiday  (Marquis  de  Lafayette  Day) 

Graduation  Exercises 

Holiday  (Memorial  Day) 

Last  day  of  classes  for  second,  third  and 
fourth  year  students 

Last  day  of  classes  for  first  year  students 
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General  Information 

The  University  System 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  is  the  state  university  of  the  Common- 
wealth, founded  in  1863  under  provisions  of  the  Morrill  Land  Grant  Act 
passed  by  the  United  States  Congress  one  year  earlier. 

The  University  is  a  member  of  the  great  community  of  Land  Grant  colleges 
and  state  universities  serving  the  nation  as  principal  resources  of  higher 
education.  Incorporated  as  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  in  April, 
1863,  the  institution  was  opened  to  a  handful  of  students  in  1867.  Rooted 
in  the  liberal  arts  tradition  ( its  early  presidents  were  graduates  of  such 
colleges  as  Dartmouth,  Williams,  Amherst  and  Harvard),  it  has  grown  steadily 
from  the  four  teachers  and  four  wooden  buildings  available  for  its  opening 
session.  Reflecting  the  broadening  interests  of  its  students,  the  General 
Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  in  1931  authorized  a  second 
name,  Massachusetts  State  College.  Sixteen  years  later,  in  1947,  the 
institution  became  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Amherst  campus  of  the  University  consists  of  approximately  1,100 
acres  of  land  and  150  buildings,  and  enrollment  there  is  approximately 
23,000.  A  second  campus  was  opened  in  1965  in  Boston,  where  enrollment 
is  approximately  6,600.  The  Medical  School  at  Worcester  is  the  third  campus 
of  the  University  and  the  tenth  division  to  offer  programs  of  study  leading 
to  advanced  degrees. 

The  Medical  School 

The  Medical  School  was  authorized  by  an  act  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  in  1962.  In  1965  the  decision  was  made  to  locate  the  School  in 
Worcester.  Subsequentlv,  126  acres  of  land  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  city, 
overlooking  Lake  Quinsigamond,  were  obtained  for  the  School.  In  addition 
to  providing  a  splendid  site  for  the  construction  of  new  buildings,  the 
property  included  an  existing  building  containing  some  48,000  square  feet 
of  floor  space.  This  stnicture,  known  as  the  Shaw  Building,  was  the  home 
of  the  School  until  the  1973-74  academic  year. 

Limited  space  in  the  Shaw  Building  necessitated  admitting  only  a  small 
number  of  students  to  the  first  three  classes.  Sixteen  students  were  admitted 
to  the  first  class  in  September,  1970,  and  this  hardy  group  became  the 
lirst  graduates  of  the  School  in  May,  1974.  Classes  of  24  students  each  were 
admitted  in  1971  and  1972.  Forty  students  were  admitted  in  1973,  and 
64  in  1974.  Beginning  in  1975,  it  is  anticipated  that  all  classes  will  number 
100  students. 
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In  October,  1973,  the  Medical  School  moved  into  the  newly  completed  Basic 
and  CUnical  Sciences  Building,  located  at  55  Lake  Avenue,  North.  This 
large  new  building  provides  the  superb  physical  facilities  required  to 
implement  an  academic  program  of  the  highest  quality  that  is  the  ultimate 
goal  of  those  who  planned  the  School  and  the  faculty  who  have  been 
recruited  to  develop  the  teaching  program.  With  the  availabihty  of  space 
in  this  building,  the  School  has  been  able  to  mount  an  intensive  program  to 
recruit  the  additional  faculty  needed  to  provide  the  breadth  and  depth  of 
expertise  required  in  a  modem  medical  curriculum. 

Analysis  of  the  academic  qualifications  of  entering  students  has  shown  that 
the  grade  point  averages  and  scores  on  the  Medical  College  Admissions  Test 
of  the  students  are,  on  the  average,  at  the  national  mean  for  entering 
medical  students.  It  is  gratifying  that  the  present  student  body  corner  from 
more  than  fifty  undergraduate  colleges  and  universities,  coast  to  coast. 

New  Facilities 

Students  used  the  new  Basic  and  Clinical  Sciences  Building  for  the  first  time 
in  the  fall  of  1973.  This  large  granite-faced  building  contains  the  Librar)', 
teaching  and  research  laboratories  and  amphitheaters.  Under  constioiction 
for  three  years,  this  ten-story  structure  is  the  first  of  the  new  buildings, 
which  are  to  house  the  Medical  Center,  to  be  opened  for  student  use. 

Completed  at  about  the  same  time  was  the  power  plant.  Constructed  of 
black,  anodized  aluminum  panels  and  solar  gray  glass  and  served  by  a 
220-foot  stack,  this  complex  plant  supplies  the  heat,  steam  and  air  conditioning 
to  be  used  by  the  entire  Medical  Center. 

Construction  of  the  teaching  hospital  started  two  years  ago.  It  is  now  planned 
that  the  hospital  will  open  some  time  during  the  spring  of  1975.  The 
teaching  hospital  includes  facilities  to  be  used  by  other  allied  health 
professions,  as  well  as  for  medical  education. 

The  entire  complex  is  planned  and  organized  to  function  as  a  single, 
integrated  health  sciences  facility  with  the  main  buildings  inter-connected 
at  every  level.  The  Basic  and  Clinical  Sciences  Building  is  designed  as  an 
open-ended  rectangle  with  basic  sciences,  clinical  sciences  and  student 
laboratories,  each  occupying  a  separate  wing.  The  library  section  of  the 
building  occupies  the  center  court  formed  by  the  other  tluee  wings.  At  each 
level,  departmental  offices  and  laboratories  in  the  clinical  science  wing  will 
correspond,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  clinical  service  located  on  that 
floor  of  the  hospital  building. 

Features  of  the  Basic  and  Clinical  Sciences  Building  of  paiticular  interest  to 
students  include:  three  amphitlieaters  one  above  the  other,  each  with  175  seats 
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and  full  audio-visual  support;  entiy  to  each  amphitheater  is  from  two  floors, 
enabling  hospitalized  patients  to  participate  in  clinical  conferences;  student 
locker  rooms,  lounges  and  a  book  store  located  in  one  area  of  the  first 
floor  convenient  to  the  Library;  the  abundant  opportunity  for  individual 
study  in  the  numerous  carrels  of  the  Library;  excellent  facilities  for  small 
group  conferences;  and  audio-visual  facilities  that  permit  the  production  of 
educational  materials  as  well  as  the  monitoring  of  educational  programs. 


AJfiliated  Hospitals 


Hospitals  throughout  the  Commonwealth  have  indicated  interest  in 
establishing  formal  relationships  with  the  Medical  School.  Affiliation 
agreements  have  been  signed  in  Worcester  with  St.  Vincent  Hospital  (600 
beds),  Worcester  Cit\'  Hospital   (448  beds),  Worcester  Memorial  Hospital 
(379  beds),  and  Hahnemann  Hospital   (220  beds),  and  in  Springfield,  with 
the  Wesson  Women's  Hospital  (136  beds).  The  latter  hospital  admits  only 
obstetrical  and  gynecological  patients  and  its  staff  provides  instiaiction  in 
these  fields  to  third-year  students.  The  Worcester  State  Hospital  (1,009  beds) 
participates  actively  in  the  teaching  of  psychiatry  during  the  third  and 
fourth  years  of  the  curriculum.  The  affiliation  agreements  are  sufficiently 
flexible  to  permit  various  degrees  of  affiliation  between  the  clinical 
departments  of  the  School  and  the  corresponding  services  of  the  hospitals. 
In  this  way,  the  academic  needs  of  students  are  met  without  compromising 
the  primary  commitment  of  the  hospitals  to  patient  care  and  without 
disturbing  the  relationship  between  physicians  and  their  private  patients. 
Appointments  to  the  Medical  School  faculty  of  those  members  of  various 
hospital  staffs  who  are  interested  in  teaching  are  made  upon  recommendation 
of  the  departmental  chairman  and  approval  by  the  faculty  and  Trustees 
of  the  University. 

In  addition  to  hospitals  having  formal  affiliation  with  the  School,  some  14 
others  have  contributed  in  a  significant  way  to  the  implementation  of  the 
course  in  pathology  during  the  second  year.   A  few  hospitals  and  medical 
groups  offer  opportunities  for  elective  work  to  students  in  the  School.  As 
the  student  body  expands  in  size  and  the  need  for  additional  opportunities 
for  clinical  experience  increases,  the  School  will  continue  to  explore  the 
possibility  of  meaningful  aflSliation  with  additional  hospitals. 
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The  Library  was  designed  to  provide  the  Medical  School  and  the  associated 
biomedical  community  with  convenient  access  to  the  world's  scientific 
literature.  For  this  purpose,  a  substantial  collection  was  compiled  from  the 
former  libraiy  of  the  Pittsburgh  Academy  of  Medicine,  a  European  medical 
library,  gifts  from  individuals  and  estates  and  direct  acquisitions.  In 
addition,  the  Worcester  Medical  Library  has  intershelved  its  holdings 
with  those  of  the  Medical  School  and  is  represented  on  the  School's  Library 
Committee  by  two  of  its  members. 

The  Library's  new  facilities  include  the  capacity  for  about  100,000  volumes 
and  seating  provisions  for  566  persons,  a  figure  which  includes  262  carrels. 
About  2,000  subscriptions  are  being  received  and  virtually  all  worthwhile 
English-language  books  on  medically-related  topics  are  purchased  as  they  are 
published.  Non-print  formats  such  as  film,  slides,  audio  tapes,  video  tapes 
and  records  are  acquired  when  desirable  and  appropriate  equipment  for 
using  these  materials  is  available  in  certain  areas.  The  Library  was 
recently  designated  a  Government  Depository  Libraiy  which  means  that  it 
receives  free  at  the  time  of  issue  all  Government  Printing  Office 
publications  on  desired  subjects. 

Library  policy  permits  the  circulation  of  most  books  to  qualified  borrowers, 
and  a  photocopy  machine  is  available  for  the  reproduction  of  desired 
information.  Reserve  shelves  contain  volumes  that  should  not  be  circulated  but 
need  to  be  kept  accessible.  Reference  services  are  available  and  a  Medline 
teletype  terminal  provides  on-line  access  to  the  National  Library  of 
Medicine's  computerized  index  of  medical  literature. 

The  Library  is  a  member  of  the  Worcester  Area  Cooperating  Libraries, 
through  which  each  library's  resources  are  made  accessible  to  the  other 
members.  Included  within  this  group  are  several  major  colleges  and  research 
institutions  such  as  Clark  University,  Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  the  Worcester  Foundation  for  Experimental 
Biology.  For  items  not  available  locally,  the  Library  can  utilize  tlie  New 
England  Regional  Medical  Library  Sei-vice  and  request  material  from  tlie 
extensive  collection  of  the  Francis  A.  Countway  Library  of  Medicine  in 
Boston  and  from  the  National  Libraiy  of  Medicine  in  Bethesda,  Maryland. 
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Requirements  for  Admission 

Selection  for  admission  is  based  upon  careful  appraisal  of  the  applicant's 
overall  potential  for  a  career  in  medicine.  Factors  considered  include 
motivation,  maturity  and  character  as  well  as  academic  preparation.  A 
minimum  of  three  years  of  study  at  the  college  level  is  required  and  a 
baccalaureate  degree  is  recommended. 

The  student  planning  a  career  in  medicine  should  realize  that  an  education  of 
considerable  breadth  is  required.  In  seeking  to  acquire  in  college  a  science 
background  that  is  adequate  preparation  for  medical  school,  the  student 
should  not  forfeit  the  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  history, 
art,  religion  and  literature  that  constitute  the  cultural  heritage.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  student  majoring  in  the  humanities  should  take  enough  courses  in 
the  physical  and  biological  sciences  to  establish  an  ability  to  deal 
successfully  with  this  aspect  of  the  study  of  medicine.  There  is  no  single 
program  of  college  study  that  can  be  recommended  as  the  best,  or  preferred, 
preparation  for  medical  school;  therefore,  the  course  of  study  followed  by 
each  student  should  reflect  individual  interests  and  abilities.  Applicants 
are  encouraged  to  undertake  advanced  study  in  some  field  of  special 
interest,  including  independent  study,  if  this  is  possible. 

Described  below  are  specific  course  requirements  in  four  subject  areas.  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  they  represent  the  minimal  acceptable  preparation 
in  each  of  these  fields  of  study.  Keeping  the  number  of  required  courses 
small  permits  students  greater  latitude  in  the  selection  of  undergraduate 
majors  and  enables  those  not  selecting  a  science  major  to  qualify  for 
admission.  A  minimum  of  required  courses  is  also  in  keeping  with  the 
educational  philosophy  of  the  School,  as  expressed  in  the  description  of  the 
curriculum. 

Biology— A  one-year  basic  course  in  general  biology  or  zoology  is  required. 
Students  interested  in  additional  courses  should  consider  genetics,  embryology, 
cell  physiology  and  comparative  anatomy. 

Chemistry— One  year  each  of  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry  is  required, 
including  laboratory  experience.  Students  interested  in  advanced  courses 
should  consider  biochemistry  and  physical  chemistry. 

Physics— A  one-year  course  in  general  physics  is  required.  A  student  receiving 
advanced  placement  credit  for  a  course  taken  in  secondary  school  may  wish 
to  take  an  additional  college-level  course. 

English— At  least  one  year  of  college-level  study  of  English  is  required. 
Much  of  the  art  of  medicine  involves  competence  in  communication.  The 
ability  to  read  rapidly  and  with  good  comprehension  is  essential  in  dealing 
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with  the  large  vohime  of  medical  scientific  Hterature;  proficiency  in  writing 
clearly  and  concisely  is  highly  desirable.  Therefore,  the  applicant  will  be 
expected  to  have  an  adequate  command  of  the  English  language. 

Additional  Recommended  Courses— Because  a  knowledge  of  mathematics 
becomes  increasingly  important  in  the  study  of  science,  a  course  in  calculus 
is  recommended.  The  study  of  psychology  and  sociology  will  provide  useful 
background  for  understanding  human  behavior  in  response  to  illness.  An 
understanding  of  statistical  methods  is  helpful  in  evaluating  scientific  data 
and  some  knowledge  of  economics  is  pertinent  to  study  of  the  socio-economic 
aspects  of  medical  care. 

The  prospective  medical  student  is  urged  to  consult  the  publication  of  the 
Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges  entitled  "Medical  School 
Admission  Requirements"  which  contains  much  helpful  information 
concerning  medical  schools  and  preparation  for  the  study  of  medicine.  Copies 
of  the  book  may  be  purchased  from  the  Association  at  One  Dupont  Circle, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


Applications 


Application  for  admission  to  the  University  of  Massachusetts  Medical  School 
must  be  made  through  the  American  Medical  College  Application  Service 
(AMCAS).  Applications  are  accepted  between  July  1  and  December  15 
of  the  year  prior  to  admission.  Late  applications  will  not  be  accepted. 
$10  appUcation  fee  is  required. 

All  applicants  are  required  to  take  the  Medical  College  Admissions  Test. 
Arrangements  for  taking  the  Medical  College  Admissions  Test  (MCAT), 
requesting  test  reports,  and  all  other  correspondence  and  requests  for 
information  concerning  the  administration,  processing  and  scoring  of  the 
MCAT  should  be  directed  to: 

Medical  College  Admissions  Test,  The  American  College  Testing  Program, 
P.O.  Box  451,  Iowa  City,  Iowa  52240,  Phone;  (319)  351-4470. 

Admission  Policy  and  Acceptance  Procedures 

The  Admissions  Committee  will  review  all  completed  applications  with 
supporting  documents.  Applications  will  be  considered  complete  when  all 
of  the  following  have  been  received: 

(a)    The  completed  application  fonn. 
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(b)  Certified  transcripts  of  applicant's  grades  from  each  college  or  university 
attended  are  sent  to  AMCAS  for  verification  of  the  infonnation  on  the 
application.  As  additional  course  work  is  completed,  transcripts 
should  be  sent  to  the  Medical  School  directly  as  long  as  application 

is  still  active. 

(c)  Letters  of  recommendation.  The  applicant  is  requested  to  have  sent 
directly  to  the  Medical  School  a  letter  of  evaluation  that  is  the  official 
recommendation  of  the  school's  Premedical  Advisory  Committee.  If  such 
a  letter,  or  form,  is  not  provided  by  the  apphcant's  school,  letters  must 
be  suppHed  from  two  insti-uctors,  preferably  in  the  prerequisite  areas. 

(d)  MCAT  scores.  Applicants  who  do  not  take  the  MCAT  by  October  of 
the  year  prior  to  admission  will  not  be  considered. 

(e)  A  notarized  application  for  classification  as  a  Massachusetts  resident. 
It  is  the  current  policy  of  the  Committee  on  Admissions  to  consider 
only  those  applicants  who  are  certified  as  legal  residents  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Receipt  of  the  application  form  will  be  acknowledged  promptly.  Periodically 
thereafter,  all  applicants  whose  applications  are  not  complete  (see  above) 
will  be  informed  as  to  which  documents  have  not  been  received.  All  required 
documents  should  be  submitted  as  early  as  possible. 
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Completed  applications  will  be  reviewed  by  the  Committee  on  Admissions 
and  personal  interviews  scheduled  if  the  Committee  believes  these  will  be 
helpful.  Interviews  will  be  held  at  Worcester. 

The  School  has  agreed  to  pai'ticipate  with  other  schools  of  the  Association 
of  American  Medical  Colleges  in  employing  a  series  of  miiform  acceptance 
dates  from  December  through  March.  Thereafter  the  Committee  on 
Admissions  will  employ  a  "rolling"  admissions  policy.  Applicants  selected 
for  admission  will  be  so  notified  and  will  normally  be  expected  to  accept  or 
reject  a  place  in  the  class  within  two  weeks.  In  exceptional  circumstances, 
applicants  may  be  granted  an  additional  two  weeks  to  make  a  decision. 

When  all  places  in  the  class  entering  in  September  have  been  filled, 
remaining  applicants  will  be  so  notified.  However,  a  list  of  alternates  will  be 
prepared  and  should  any  of  the  enrolled  students  withdraw  prior  to  the 
opening  of  school,  replacements  will  be  selected  from  the  list  of  alternates. 
Applicants  selected  as  alternates  will  be  infomied  of  this  and  requested  to 
indicate  whether  or  not  they  wish  to  have  their  names  remain  on  the  list. 

No  deposit  is  required  of  those  applicants  who  are  offered  and  accept  a 
place  in  the  entering  class.  However,  anyone  who  accepts  a  place  and  later 
decides  to  withdraw  will  be  expected  to  inform  the  Office  of  Admissions 
immediately  in  order  that  another  applicant  may  be  accepted. 

All  supporting  documents  and  correspondence  should  be  mailed  to: 
Office  of  Admissions,  University  of  Massachusetts  Medical  School, 
55  Lake  Avenue  North,  Worcester,  Massachusetts  01605. 


Evaluation  of  Applicants 


The  Committee  on  Admissions  is  composed  of  faculty  members  representing 
several  different  scientific  disciplines  from  the  basic  and  clinical  sciences. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Committee  to  recommend  applicants  to  the 
Dean  for  acceptance.  Every  application  for  admission  and  all  infomiation 
provided  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  the  applicant  is  carefully  evaluated  by  the 
Committee  as  it  endeavors  to  select  those  who  possess  exceptional  personal 
qualifications  as  well  as  the  intellectual  ability  and  academic  preparation 
necessary  for  the  successful  study  of  medicine.  There  is  no  discrimination 
against  any  appficant  because  of  age,  race,  religious  belief,  sex  or 
political  affiliation. 

Letters  of  recommendation  are  required  and  those  from  Premedical  Advisory 
Committees,  or  their  equivalent,  are  preferred.  When  these  are  not  available, 
the  applicant  must  provide  the  Committee  with  the  names  and  addresses 
of  two  or  more  college  instructors  who  are  willing  to  give  the  Committee 
a  personal  evaluation  of  the  applicant. 
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The  decision  to  interview  certain  applicants  rests  with  the  Committee  on 
Admissions.  It  is  not  possible  for  the  Committee  to  interview  all  applicants. 
Those  invited  for  interview  are  those  deemed  by  the  Committee  as  not  only 
qualified  for  admission  but  also  likely  to  be  competitive  for  a  place  in  the 
class.  The  interview  offers  an  opportunity  for  exchange  of  information 
between  Committee  and  applicant,  and  allows  the  latter  to  see  the  School, 
sense  the  atmosphere  for  learning  and  to  meet  and  talk  with  students. 
For  these  reasons,  all  interviews  are  held  at  the  Medical  School  except 
in  the  instance  of  students  in  schools  out  of  state  who  find  the  cost  or 
inconvenience  of  coming  to  Worcester  to  be  burdensome.  For  such  students, 
other  arrangements  will  be  made  upon  request. 

Each  year  since  the  School  opened,  the  task  of  selecting  a  class  has  become 
increasingly  difficult.  The  number  of  applicants  has  increased  steadily 
from  approximately  300  for  the  first  class  to  an  anticipated  1,000  for  the 
class  that  will  enter  in  September,  1976.  Although  the  size  of  the  entering 
class  has  also  been  enlarged,  the  number  of  seemingly  well-qualified  applicants 
has  increased  at  a  much  faster  rate,  resulting  in  intense  competition  for 
the  available  places  in  the  class.  Potential  applicants  whose  cumulative  grade 
point  averages  are  below  3.0  and  whose  scores  on  the  Medical  College 
Admissions  Test  are  below  the  70th  percentile  may  find  that  these  are 
significant  handicaps  in  competition  for  admission. 
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Tra7isfers  and  Advanced  Standings 

To  DATE,  IT  HAS  BEEN  POSSIBLE  to  acccpt  transfer  students,  with  advanced 
standing  only,  to  fill  the  few  vacancies  that  have  occurred  as  the  result  of 
withdrawal  from  school  of  previously  enrolled  students.  Although  it  is 
anticipated  that  this  policy  will  continue  in  effect,  the  matter  will  receive 
annual  review  by  the  faculty.  Therefore,  students  interested  in  the  possibility 
of  transferring  to  this  School  should  direct  their  inquiries  to  the  Office  of 
Admissions.  Information  regarding  current  policy  on  transfers  and,  when 
appropriate,  application  forms  and  instructions  for  applying  will  be  sent  to 
all  potential  applicants.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  same  residency 
requirements  must  be  met  as  for  students  entering  the  first  year. 

Students  wishing  to  receive  advanced  standing  on  the  basis  of  study 
undertaken  in  a  foreign  medical  school  (other  than  Canadian  schools)  must 
register  with  the  COTRANS  Office  of  the  Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges.  That  office  will  arrange  for  qualified  applicants  to  take  the  basic 
science  examinations  of  the  National  Board  of  Medical  Examiners.  Scores  on 
these  examinations  will  be  taken  into  consideration  in  evaluating  all  such 
applicants  for  transfer  with  advanced  standing. 

Candidates  for  transfer  from  U.S.  schools  must  have  met  the  conditions  of 
admission  of  the  first-year  class  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  Medical 
School  and  must  present  evidence  of  good  standing  from  the  school  they 
are  attending.  They  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty,  be  required  to  take 
examinations  in  any  of  the  courses  taken  at  another  school. 
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Expenses  and  Fees 


The  major  expenses  not  listed  below  are  those  for  meals,  rooms  and 
customary  living  expenses.  Until  the  University-operated  dining  facilities  are 
available  in  September,  1975,  the  cost  of  room  and  board  can  var\'  from 
student  to  student.  It  probably  is  wise  to  allow  $750  to  $900  for  meals  and 
$600  to  $900  for  individual  accommodations,  per  academic  year.  The  cost 
of  apartments  for  married  students  is  somewhat  greater. 

Fees  and  other  expenses  that  can  be  anticipated  are: 

Application  Fee  $10 

Acceptance  Deposit  (None) 

Tuition— Massachusetts  Residents'  $900 

Microscope  Charge"''  $35 

Books,  Instruments  and  SuppUcs  including 

Laboratory  Coats  (estimated)]  $250 

Student  Health  Fee  ft  $100 

°In  order  to  register  as  a  Massachusetts  resident,  a  student  must  have  on  file  in  the 
Office  of  Admissions  a  notarized  application  for  classification  as  a  Massachusetts  student. 
Only  Massachusetts  residents  will  be  accepted  for  1978-79. 

""A  microscope  for  each  student  is  provided  by  the  School.  A  charge  is  made  for  upkeep 
and  repair  of  these  instruments.  Students  wishing  to  purchase  their  own  microscopes  may 
do  so,  but  should  consult  the  Department  of  Anatomy  regarding  approved  models. 

tAverage  expense  for  first  three  years;  expenses  of  the  fourth  year  should  be  somewhat 
less. 

All  above  fees  and  expenses  are  estimates  only.  Check  with  the  Bursar's  Office  for  current 
costs. 


Financial  Assistance 


The  faculty  and  administrative  officers  of  the  School  are  well  aware  that 
a  substantial  number  of  students  each  year  will  find  the  expense  of  obtaining 
a  medical  education  burdensome.  Even  during  the  short  time  the  School 
has  been  open,  there  has  been  a  significant  increase  in  the  general  cost  of 
living.  Unfortunately,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  become  increasingly  uncertain 
as  to  what  sources  of  financial  aid  will  be  available  to  the  School,  and  in 
what  amounts.  The  principal  problem  is  the  uncertain  future  of  the  financial 
aid  programs  administered  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare. 
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Possible  new  sources  of  funds  are  constantly  being  explored  by  the  School 
and  every  effort  is  made  to  obtain  money  for  scholarships  and  loans.  However, 
applicants  who  anticipate  needing  Hnancial  assistance  are  urged  to  seek  out 
private  sources  of  assistance  that  may  be  available  to  them  as  individuals. 
In  some  communities  fraternal  orders,  civic  groups,  churches,  medical 
societies  and  other  organizations  offer  assistance  to  students. 


Procedure 

Formal  application  for  financial  assistance  from  the  School  is  not  filed 
until  after  the  applicant  has  received  a  letter  of  acceptance  from  the  Dean. 
This  letter  requests  the  applicant  who  is  accepting  a  place  in  the  class  to 
indicate  whether  he  or  she  wishes  to  applv  for  financial  aid.  Forms  and 
instructions  for  this  purpose  are  then  mailed  to  the  student.  Since  the  Financial 
Aid  Committee  makes  recommendations  regarding  both  scholarships  and 
loans,  only  one  application  fonn  is  necessary.  In  general,  students  with 
the  greatest  financial  need  will  receive  a  combination  of  scholarship  and  loan 
assistance,  while  those  with  lesser  need  will  receive  loans  only. 

All  persons  applying  for  financial  aid  from  the  Medical  School  must  also 
apply  to  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Higher  Education  for  a  scholarship  to 
be  considered  as  bona  fide  applicants  for  assistance  by  the  Financial  Aid 
Committee.  Application  fonns  and  instructions  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Financial  Aid  Office  of  most  colleges  in  Massachusetts,  including  the  Medical 
School,  or  by  writing  to  the  Scholarship  Office,  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  Board  of  Higher  Education,  182  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 
Massachusetts  02111.  Attention  is  called  to  the  deadline  for  filing  applications 
with  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  and  the  fact  that  the  applicant  need 
not  be  accepted  into  medical  school  before  applying. 

All  applicants  who  apply  for  financial  aid  will  be  asked  to  prepare 
confidential  financial  statements  submitted  to  an  outside  agency  for  analysis 
and  used  in  support  of  the  application  for  aid.  All  applications  for  financial 
assistance  will  be  evaluated  by  the  Financial  Aid  Committee  and  awards  are 
made  on  the  basis  of  relative  financial  need.  Although  the  Committee  will 
act  on  applications  as  soon  as  possible  each  year,  it  may  be  late  summer 
before  the  Committee  has  adequate  information  as  to  the  monies  available 
for  distribution. 
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Scholarships 


The  following  list  indicates  the  sources  of  scholarship  money  available 
through  the  School: 

Roy  J.  Ward,  M.D.,  Memorial  Scholarships— These  several  scholarships  are 
awarded  annually  by  the  Central  Massachusetts  Lung  Association.  They 
are  made  possible  bv  voluntary  contributions  to  the  Association's  Christmas 
Seal  campaign.  Students  from  Franklin  and  Worcester  Counties  and  from 
several  adjacent  towns  in  Middlesex  County  are  eligible  to  receive  these 
awards. 

Women's  Auxiliary  of  the  Worcester  District  Medical  Society— Funds 
for  this  scholarship  are  contributed  by  members  of  the  Auxiliar\-.  It  is 
awarded  annually  and  although  the  Auxilian'  has  placed  no  restrictions  on 
eligibility,  it  has  been  customary  to  award  the  scholarship  to  a  woman. 

Worcester  District  Medical  Society— One  or  more  scholarships  awarded 
annually  from  funds  contributed  voluntarily  bv  the  ph\'sicians  in  southern 
Worcester  County.  In  selecting  the  recipients  of  these  scholarships, 
preference  is  given  to  residents  of  Worcester  Covuit}'. 

American  Medical  Association,  Education  and  Research  Fund— Each  year 
the  School  receives  a  variable  sum  of  money  from  this  Fund.  The  amount 
reflects  nationwide  contributions  by  physicians  and,  in  particular,  those 
contributions  given  specifically  for  this  medical  school.  Use  of  this  money 
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is  not  restricted  by  the  donors,  however,  the  Dean  and  faculty  have  elected 
to  allocate  the  entire  amount  to  scholarships.  At  present,  the  money  received 
from  this  source  is  second  in  amount  only  to  that  received  from  the  U.S. 
Government  for  scholarships. 

Health  Professions  ScHOLARsmp  Program— This  program,  administered  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  provides  the  School 
with  a  variable  amount  of  money  on  an  annual  basis. 

The  Robert  W.  Johnson  Foundation  Grant— Money  from  this  Grant  may  be 
used  only  to  assist  students  who  are  either  women,  members  of  certain 
specified  minority  groups,  or  from  "rural"  areas  of  the  countiy.  Received  as 
a  one-time  grant  in  1972,  the  money  must  be  awarded  to  recipients  by  the 
end  of  the  1975-76  academic  year.  The  grantors  have  permitted  the  School 
to  use  the  money  for  scholarships,  loans  or  a  combination  thereof. 

Loans 

Health  Professions  Student  Loan  Fund— The  School  has  participated  with 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  in  establishing  a  Health 
Professions  Student  Loan  Fund.  Interest  is  not  charged  until  three  years 
after  graduation  and  then  is  assessed  at  the  federal  interest  rate  current  at 
the  time  the  loan  was  made.  Repayment  of  the  loans  is  made  over  a  ten-year 
period  beginning  three  years  after  graduation  from  medical  school. 

Massachusetts  Medical  Society  Loan  Fund— Through  the  Directors  of  the 
Charitable  and  Educational  Fund,  the  Society  annually  sets  aside  a  sum  of 
money  to  be  available  as  loans  to  students  at  this  School.  After  review  of  all 
applications  for  financial  assistance,  the  Financial  Aid  Committee  refers 
some  students  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society  who  handles  the  details  for 
obtaining  a  loan.  Loans  bear  an  interest  rate  of  \%,  not  compounded,  for 
five  years.  The  terms  provide  the  option  to  extend  the  period  of  the  loan  an 
additional  five  years  upon  request  of  the  student  and  agreement  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Fund. 


Student  Facilities 


The  design  of  the  Basic  and  Clinical  Sciences  Building  places  most  of  the 
student  areas  together  on  the  first  floor  at  the  north  end  of  the  basic 
science  wing.  Two  large  rooms  serve  as  student  lounge  and  recreation  areas. 
Immediately  adjacent  are  the  student  store,  locker  rooms  and  the  mail  room 
which  provides  locked  mail  boxes  for  each  student.  Temporarily,  while 
the  student  body  is  small  and  the  hospital  building  incomplete,  one  of  the 
large  rooms  in  this  area  doubles  as  a  lounge  and  food  sei'vice  area. 
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The  entrance  to  the  Library  is  on  the  first  floor,  a  short  distance  from  both 
the  student  area  and  the  main  entrance  of  the  building.  Student  laboratories 
are  located  in  the  east-west  wing  of  the  building  above  the  first  floor.  The 
Library,  student  laboratories,  and  other  student  areas  are  open  at  night 
for  those  students  who  wish  to  study  and  work  in  the  building. 

The  community  offers  numerous  opportimities  for  outdoor  recreation. 
Facilities  for  boating,  fishing  and  swimming  are  available  at  Regatta  Point, 
immediately  across  the  street.  Quinsigamond  State  Park,  containing  tennis 
courts,  athletic  fields  and  a  state-operated  indoor  ice-skating  rink  is  just  a 
short  distance  south  of  the  School.  Mount  Wachusett  with  its  skiing  facilities 
is  about  30  minutes  away  by  automobile.  Golf  courses  open  to  the  public 
are  located  nearby. 


Housing  and  Transportation 

The  School  has  limited  on-campus  facilities  for  housing  single  and  married 
students,  and  these  are  assigned  on  a  first-come,  first-sei'ved  basis.  The 
staff,  assisted  by  professional  consultants,  has  canvassed  the  nearby 
residential  areas  to  determine  what  accommodations  may  be  available  for 
rent  off  campus.  This  information  is  located  in  files  in  the  Medical  Center 
Housing  Office  and  is  available  for  the  students'  review.  The  students  are 
then  expected  to  make  their  own  arrangements  with  landlords,  and  with  each 
other  if  they  wish  to  share  apartments. 

Bus  transportation  to  the  campus  is  possible  on  several  different  routes. 
From  some  locations,  however,  students  may  find  it  desirable  to  commute  by 
private  automobile.  Those  who  wish  to  park  at  the  School  aie  required  to 
obtain  a  parking  permit  from  the  Physical  Plant  Office.  At  the  present  time, 
there  is  no  charge  for  parking,  but  this  poUcy  is  currently  under  review. 


Food  Service 

The  design  of  the  Medical  Center  places  all  food  sei-vice  facilities  in  the 
hospital  building.  Until  that  building  opens  in  September,  1975,  temporary 
arrangements  for  food  service  are  provided  in  the  Basic  and  Clinical  Sciences 
Building.  These  accommodate  all  personnel  in  the  Center.  Vending  machines 
make  a  variety  of  foods  available  at  all  hours;  however,  anyone  wishing  to 
bring  lunch  from  home  may  do  so.  There  are  several  restaurants  in  the 
general  vicinity  of  the  School,  although  some  of  these  ai-e  best  reached  by 
automobile  in  inclement  weather. 
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Student  Health 


A  Student  Health  Service  has  been  established  to  meet  the  ambulatory 
health  care  needs  of  all  students.  The  administrative  staff  of  Worcester 
Memorial  Hospital  has  cooperated  most  generously  with  the  School  in 
arranging  for  the  Health  Service  to  be  based  in  the  ambulatory  care  area  of 
that  hospital.  Physicians  on  the  faculty  of  the  School  staff  the  Service  and  a 
roster  of  additional  specialists  is  available  to  provide  consultations.  Prior 
to  the  opening  of  school  each  year,  students  are  informed  of  the  details  of 
the  plan  for  health  supei-vision. 

In  addition,  a  Student  Health  Insurance  Plan  available  through  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst  offers  students  a  low  cost,  hospital,  surgical 
and  medical  program  to  supplement  the  ambulatory  care  provided  by  the 
Student  Health  Service.  The  Plan  provides  twelve-month  protection  against 
the  cost  of  injury  or  illness  during  university  holidays,  summer  vacations 
and  other  times  when  the  student  is  away  from  the  Medical  School.  An 
additional  premium  is  charged  those  married  students  who  elect  to  obtain 
coverage  for  members  of  their  immediate  families  through  the  Plan. 

Unfortunately,  at  present  the  School  is  unable  to  provide  for  the  ambulatory 
health  care  needs  of  students'  families.  The  possibility  of  developing  a  more 
comprehensive  service,  to  meet  the  entire  health  care  needs  of  students 
and  their  families,  is  being  explored  but  implementation  of  any  such  plan 
will  not  be  possible  before  the  University  Hospital  is  in  operation. 
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The  Curriculum 


The  years  of  study  in  medical  school  are  looked  upon  as  the  middle  period 
in  a  continuum  of  formal  education  that  begins  with  entry  into  college 
and  extends  through  the  years  of  graduate  study  and  specialty  training. 
During  these  earh'  vears,  the  student  must  cultivate  those  attitudes  and 
habits  that  will  enable  him  or  her,  as  a  physician,  to  keep  his  or  her  knowledge 
current  throughout  his  or  her  career.  In  an  era  of  rapidly  expanding 
infomiation  relevant  to  the  sciences  basic  to  medicine,  the  burden  of 
keeping  informed  falls  squarely  upon  the  individual  physician  and  his  or  her 
success  at  this  depends  upon  mastering  the  process  of  sustained 
self-education.  It  is  sobering  to  realize  that  appropriate  methods  of 
diagnosis  and  treatment  are,  to  a  substantial  degree,  replaced  by  more 
effective  methods  in  every  decade. 

Because  of  the  need  to  acquire  the  tools  of  self-education,  a  significant 
portion  of  the  curriculum  for  each  student  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
Medical  School  will  be  planned  and  implemented  bv  the  student.  The 
faculty  will  offer  guidance  in  making  these  plans  and  supervision  will  be 
provided  to  whatever  extent  necessarv.  At  the  same  time  it  is  recognized  that 
there  is  a  body  of  information  that  is  fundamental  to  an  understanding  of 
health  and  disease  and  is  applicable  to  almost  all  areas  of  medical  practice. 
Some  courses  will,  therefore,  be  required  of  all  students.  Thus,  the 
curriculum  is  designed  to  provide  a  sound  basis  for  proceeding  into  any 
of  the  many  careers  open  to  physicians  and  each  student  will  be  oflFered 
the  opportunity  to  select  particular  areas  of  medical  science  for  study  in 
depth.  Periods  of  elective  time  for  this  purpose  are  provided  in  the  schedule. 

It  is  considered  essential  that  the  plan  of  study  also  contain  free,  unscheduled 
time  which  each  student  is  expected  to  utilize  to  his  or  her  own  benefit. 
Laboratories  and  the  Library  will  be  available  during  this  time, 
as  will  nearby  facilities  for  recreation. 


Registration  and  Orientation 

For  entering  students  the  first  activity  on  the  opening  day  of  school  is 
registration  at  which  time  such  details  as  the  assignments  of  lockers  and  mail 
boxes  and  the  issuing  of  parking  pemiits  are  attended  to,  as  well  as  the 
matter  of  actually  enrolling  as  a  medical  student.  Following  registration, 
the  class  is  formally  welcomed,  and  there  is  an  opportunity  to  meet 
certain  members  of  the  faculty  and  to  discuss  the  educational  philosophy  on 
which  the  curriculum  rests  and  the  goals  toward  which  it  is  oriented.  The 
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small  size  of  the  institution  during  its  early  years  has  made  possible  the 
development  of  a  sense  of  mutual  respect  and  understanding  between  students 
and  faculty  that  has  become  a  hallmark  of  the  School.  Hopefully,  for  all 
students,  this  will  continue  to  be  something  that  begins  the  first  day  of 
school  and  grows  through  the  years. 


Plan  of  Study      IAU  Departments) 
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The  bulk  of  the  first  year  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  normal  structure  and 
function  of  cells,  tissues  and  organs.  Two  days  a  week  for  the  first  14  weeks 
are  devoted  to  anatomy,  and  two  to  biochemistry.  A  series  of  lectures  and 
discussions  dealing  with  fundamental  aspects  of  personality  development  is 
begun  by  the  staff  in  psychiatrv.  During  the  last  six  weeks  of  this  block 
of  time  the  Department  of  Community  and  Family  Medicine  considers 
various  aspects  of  the  delivery  of  health  care.  These  latter  sessions  serve 
as  background  for,  and  introduction  to,  a  three-week  field  project  in 
Community  and  Family  Medicine  immediately  following  the  Christmas 
recess.  For  the  next  15  weeks  anatomy  is  presented  in  conjunction  with 
physiology;  during  this  block  of  time  one-half  day  per  week  is  devoted  to  an 
interdisciplinary  consideration  of  topics  related  to  clinical  problems.  The 
participating  faculty  are  from  both  basic  and  clinical  sciences  but  the  topics 
selected  correlate  closely  with  the  material  being  studied  in  physiology. 

Following  a  week  of  review  and  examination,  the  final  foiu"  weeks  of  the 
spring  term  are  reserved  for  special  projects.  This  time  has  been  made 
available  to  provide  each  student  with  an  opportunity  to  pursue  a  concentrated 
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study  in  depth  of  some  topic  within  his  or  her  area  of  particular  interest.  In 
the  spirit  of  preparing  students  to  continue  their  own  education  after  their 
years  of  formal  training,  this  important  portion  of  the  first-year  program  is 
designed  to  allow  the  individual  student  to  come  to  grips  with  a  particular 
problem  and— with  the  guidance  of  a  facult)'  member— to  devote  his  or  her 
full  energies  toward  its  resolution.  The  time  may  be  devoted  to  library 
projects,  laboratory  projects,  or  field  projects  in  Community  and  Family 
Medicine.  Regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  subject  of  this  endeavor,  each 
student  will  gain  first-hand  experience  in  the  acquisition  and  evaluation  of 
data.  It  is  anticipated  that  some  funds  will  be  available  to  provide  stipends 
for  a  few  students  who  may  wish  to  continue  their  projects  through  the 
summer  months. 


Second  Tear 

FALL 


SPRING 


GENETICS 


MICROBIOLOGY 


COMMUNITY   AND   FAMILY 
MEDICINE 

PHARMACOLOGY 

CORRELATES  OF  HUMAN  BEHAVIOR 


During  the  second  year  emphasis  is  placed  on  physical  abnormalities, 
pathological  processes  and  the  development  of  diseased  states.  An  attempt  is 
made  to  correlate  the  subject  matter  in  the  courses  being  taught 
simultaneously.  Psychiatry  and  physical  diagnosis  are  assigned  time  each 
week  throughout  the  year.  The  course  in  physical  diagnosis  introduces  the 
student  to  clinical  medicine.  Emphasis  is  on  the  doctor-patient  relationship 
and  on  acquiring  skill  in  obtaining  the  medical  liistory  and  performing  the 
physical  examination.  Teaching  is  done  at  the  several  hospitals  in  Worcester, 
much  of  it  at  the  bedside.  During  the  spring,  epidcmiologv  of  disease  is 
taken  up  by  the  Depaitment  of  Community  and  Family  Medicine. 
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Third  and  Fourth  Years 
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The  last  two  years  of  the  curriculum  are  planned  as  a  unit  beginning  with 
a  series  of  clinical  clerkships  and  includes  a  series  of  basic  science  and/ or 
clinical  electlves.  In  the  third  year  the  class  is  divided  into  small  groups  of 
approximately  four  students.  Each  group  is  assigned  to  a  clinical  service  at 
an  affiliated  hospital  where  it  participates  in  the  day-to-day  care  of  patients 
as  part  of  a  team  whose  other  members  include  interns,  residents  and 
attending  physicians.  Instruction  in  such  fields  as  radiology,  anesthesiology 
and  the  sub-specialties  of  medicine  and  surgery  takes  place  in  conjunction 
with  other  in-hospital  activities.  The  total  clinical  experience  in  most  fields 
includes  the  care  of  both  hospitalized  and  ambulatory  patients.  The 
continuing  program  in  Community  and  Family  Medicine  includes  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  practicing  physicians  in  various  communities  and 
students  come  to  know  the  role  of  the  family  physician  and  his  or  her 
relationship  to  other  specialists.  Such  assignments  offer  each  student  the 
opportunity  to  make  an  initial  appraisal  of  the  health  needs  of  society  and  to 
decide  how  he  or  she  can  best  contribute  to  meeting  those  needs. 

During  the  final  six  months  of  the  curriculum,  each  student  is  expected  to 
select  for  intensive  study  of  a  field  that  holds  special  interest  for  him  or  her. 
With  the  guidance  and  counseling  of  members  of  the  faculty,  he  or  she 
plans  a  balanced  program  of  study,  combining  work  in  both  basic  science 
and  clinical  departments,  as  appropriate  to  his  or  her  particular  field  of 
interest.  The  possibilities  for  elective  work  include  an  extended  clinical 
experience  in  hospital  and  clinic,  work  in  a  clinical  or  basic  science  laboratory, 
library  research,  preceptorial  association  with  a  physician  in  private  practice, 
work  with  a  Department  of  Health  or  community  health  agency,  or  study 
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at  another  medical  center.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  faculty  to  allow  each 
student  considerable  latitude  in  planning  his  or  her  elective  activities,  but 
in  each  instance  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  faculty  approval  for  the  program 
of  study  proposed.  Those  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  each  student 
submit  reports  on  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  work  performed. 
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Grading  System 


The  faculty  believes  that  some  system  of  periodic  evaluation  is  essential  to 
enable  students  to  identify  their  deficiencies  and  misconceptions  and  to 
permit  instructors  to  evaluate  their  teaching  efforts.  Through  frequent  and 
intimate  contact  with  students,  the  faculty  will  seek  to  identify  earlv  any 
difficulty  a  student  may  be  having  in  understanding  a  topic  and  will  advise 
him  or  her  regarding  such  problems,  for  it  is  the  intent  of  the  faculty  that  all 
students  admitted  shall  successfully  complete  their  course  of  study. 

The  School's  philosophy  of  emphasizing  learning  as  the  result  of  personal 
initiative  is  reflected  in  its  pass-fail  system  of  grading.  Evaluation  is  based 
upon  student  performance  in  laboratory,  conferences  and  seminars,  classroom 
discussion  and  on  written  examinations.  Individual  departments  may  use  a 
variety  of  mechanisms  to  evaluate  student  performance,  including  grades, 
and  may  give  this  information  to  individual  students,  on  a  confidential  basis. 
However,  the  report  turned  in  to  the  Registrar  by  each  department  merely 
indicates  a  mark  of  pass  or  fail  for  each  student,  plus  a  narrative  comment 
about  the  quality  of  the  student's  work.  To  date,  faculty  and  students  have 
preferred  not  to  include  an  "honors"  grade  in  the  system. 

After  careful  consideration,  it  has  been  decided  not  to  require  students  to  take 
the  examinations  of  the  National  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  although  it  is 
anticipated  that  most  students  will  elect  this  method  of  examination  for 
purposes  of  subsequent  licensure. 

Promotion  and  Graduation 

Promotion  from  one  phase  of  the  curriculum  to  the  next  is  determined  by 
the  Promotions  Board,  consisting  of  instructors  from  each  department  involved 
in  the  curriculum  of  a  given  period  of  study.  The  Board  will  meet  promptly 
after  the  formal  classes  of  the  first  and  second  vears  have  ended.  In  the 
event  of  unsatisfactory  work  in  a  course  the  Board,  on  recommendation  from 
the  department  concerned,  determines  the  course  of  action  that  a  student 
must  follow  to  complete  the  work  satisfactorily.  Students  whose  performances 
indicate  little  promise  of  success  in  medicine  will  be  dismissed  from  school. 

The  predominantly  clinical  curriculum  of  the  third  and  fourth  years  is 
treated  as  a  continuimi.  Evaluation  of  student  performance  will  be  made 
by  each  clinical  department  as  students  complete  the  clerkship  of  that 
department.  If  any  student's  performance  in  a  clinical  clerkship,  or  in  one 
of  the  electives  of  the  fourth  year,  is  unsatisfactory,  this  will  be  reported 
promptly  to  the  student  and  to  the  Chancellor's  office  along  with  the 
department's  recommendation  for  remedial  action.  If  deemed  necessary  by 
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the  department  concerned  or  b)'  the  Chancellor's  office,  a  meeting  of  a 
Clinical  Promotions  Board  will  be  called. 

During  the  first  year  of  school,  a  student  may  withdraw  voluntarily  upon 
written  application  to  the  Chancellor.  Application  for  reinstatement  to  the 
first  year  must  be  received  in  writing  at  least  two  months  prior  to  the  date 
of  readmission  and  must  be  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Admissions. 
Upperclassmen  have  the  same  rights  of  withdrawal  and  readmission,  and  the 
same  rules  apply  except  that  readmission  of  an  upperclassman  will  require 
the  approval  of  the  appropriate  Promotions  Board  and  of  the  Chancellor. 

A  regularly  matriculated  medical  student,  having  satisfactorily  completed 
four  years  of  study  of  not  less  than  32  weeks  each  and  having  fulfilled  all 
other  requirements  of  the  University,  will  be  recommended  by  the  Chancellor 
to  the  President  and  Tioistees  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 
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Areas  of  Study 


Department  of  Anatomy 

Department  of  Biochemistry 

Department  of  Community  and  Family  Medicine 

Department  of  Family  Practice 

Division  of  Medicine 

Department  of  Cardiology 

Department  of  Dermatology 

Department  of  Endocrinology 

Department  of  Gastroenterology 

Department  of  Geriatrics 

Department  of  Hematology 

Department  of  Immunology  and  Rheumatology 

Department  of  Neurology 

Department  of  Ptdmonary  Medicine 

Department  of  Renal  Medicine 

Department  of  Microbiology 

Department  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 

Department  of  Pathology 

Department  of  Pediatrics 

Department  of  Pharmacology 

Department  of  Physiology 

Department  of  Psychiatry 

Department  of  Radiology 

Division  of  Surgery 

Department  of  Ophthalmology 
Department  of  Plastic  Surgery 
Department  of  Urology 

Department  of  Orthopedics 
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Department  of  Anatomy 

Professor  and  Chairman:  S.  L.  Clark,  Jr. 

Professor:  M.  K.  Wolf 

Associate  Professor:  S.  C.  Marks,  Jr. 

Assistant  Professors:  S.  B.  Gagliardi,  M.  J.  Mulroy,  J.  M.  Price, 
G.  B.  Schneider,  R.  H.  Singer 

The  Department  of  Anatomy,  dealing  with  basic  medical  science, 
approaches  biological  problems  from  the  structural  point  of  view,  in  terms 
of  development  and  function.  A  knowledge  of  structure  provides  the 
conceptual  framework  within  which  all  development  and  function— normal 
and  abnormal,  healthy  or  diseased— must  be  understood.  Living  things  consist 
of  highly  compartmentalized  systems— organs,  cells,  organelles— in  which 
biochemical  events  are  quite  difFerent  from  those  found  in  homogenates  of 
tissues  studied  in  the  test  tube.  Continuing  life  is  possible  only  because  the 
elaborate  structures  of  cells  and  tissues  provide  compartments  in  which 
mutually  antagonistic  but  necessary  chemical  reactions  can  be  kept  separate. 

Anatomy,  the  oldest  of  the  medical  sciences,  deals  with  structure  from  the 
gross  to  the  submicroscopic;  the  electron  microscope  and  other  anatomical 
instruments  allow  the  structure  of  large  molecules  to  be  seen,  thus  bridging 
the  gap  between  anatomy  and  biochemistry.  Because  of  his  or  her  broad- 
ranging  interest  in  structure,  the  true  anatomist  is  not  satisfied  with  dissecting 
a  system  to  understand  the  nature  of  its  smallest  components,  but  also  works 
to  understand  how  complex  systems  of  cells,  organs,  individual  organisms  and 
even  whole  societies  function.  Anatomists  are  willing  to  accept  the 
difficulties  and  uncertainties  of  working  with  complex  systems  because  they 
are  aware  that  such  systems  function  in  ways  that  cannot  be  predicted 
wholly  from  a  knowledge  of  all  their  independent  components. 

Students  in  anatomy  are,  for  a  while,  anatomists.  They  study  structure  as 
anatomists  do :  always  in  terms  of  development  and  function,  and  using  the 
tools  of  anatomists— hands,  eyes,  microscopes,  electron  microscopes  and  tlie 
published  work  of  other  students  of  anatomy.  Although  the  beginning 
students  do  not  have  time  to  become  expert  in  using  the  electron  microscope, 
they  can  examine  the  raw  data— electron  micrographs— just  as  anatomists  do, 
gaining  their  own  anatomical  knowledge  by  first-hand  experience.  There  are 
opportunities,  for  those  interested,  to  spend  additional  time  becoming  more 
expert  at  solving  anatomical  problems  independently.  During  the  later 
years  of  the  medical  curriculum,  there  is  opportunity  to  return  to  anatomy 
to  learn  the  specialized  anatomy  of  one's  particular  field  of  interest  in 
medicine. 
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Department  of  Biochemistry 

Professor  and  Chairman:  R.  W.  Butcher 

Professor:  J.  P.  Flatt 

Associate  Professors:  F.  J.  Chlapowski,  I.  D.  K.  Halkerston,  K.  J.  Hittelman, 
E.  E.  Smith 

Assistant  Professors:  R.  Barber,  R.  B.  Clark,  L.  A.  Kelly,  R.  F.  McGuire, 
T.  B.  MiUer,  Jr. 

Instructor:  M.  W.  Greene 

Research  Professor:  M.  B.  Hoagland 

Associate  Research  Professors:  S.  H.  Burstein,  F.  Welsch 

The  Department  of  Biochemistry  deals  with  the  specific  tools  both  for 
understanding  normal  and  disease  states  and  for  rationalizing  therapeutic 
intervention  in  disease.  An  appreciation  of  biochemical  processes  is 
fundamental  to  an  understanding  of  contemporary  medicine  and,  perhaps 
more  importantly,  to  medicine  in  the  future.  As  biochemistry  becomes 
increasingly  involved  in  the  development  of  our  understanding  of  human 
disease,  it  becomes  more  important  that  the  physician  have  a  firm 
understanding  of  the  molecular  mechanisms  by  which  cells  earn'  out  and 
control  their  various  functions. 


The  vast  amount  of  detail  which  presently  comprises  the  discipline  of 
biochemistry  precludes  comprehensive  coverage  in  a  medical  biochemistry 
course.  Therefore,  stress  is  placed  on  the  understanding  of  biochemical  theory 
and  principles,  and  rote  memorization  is  discouraged.  The  synthesis  and 
transformations  of  biochemical  compounds  by  cells— with  emphasis  on 
structure-function  relationships  and  control  mechanisms— are  presented  in  a 
series  of  didactic  lectures  to  the  entire  class  which  then  spends  approximately 
the  same  amount  of  time  in  conference  groups  of  fewer  than  12  students 
discussing  lecture  material  and  problem  sets.  The  conference  groups  are 
carefully  selected,  ensuring  that  students  with  similar  premedical  experience 
in  biochemistry  find  themselves  among  their  peers.  This  arrangement  allows 
students  who  have  had  previous  experience  in  biochemistry  the  opportunity 
to  explore  areas  in  which  they  are  particularly  interested,  while  students 
with  no  previous  experience  can  spend  more  time  on  the  core  material.  The 
conference  leaders  are  full  faculty  members  who  are  responsible  for  the 
same  group  of  students  throughout  the  semester,  and  for  the  preparation  of 
written  evaluations  of  their  students.  Problem  sets  presented  with  each 
lecture  stress  deductive  reasoning  in  the  application  of  biochemical  principles, 
illustrate  both  qualitative  and  quantitative  aspects  of  biochemistiy,  and 
form  the  basis  upon  which  conference  discussions  are  organized.  Each 
conference  group  participates  in  a  laboratory  project  organized  by  the  faculty 
member  responsible  for  the  group,  in  which  the  principles  of  systematic 
inquiry  into  biochemical  problems  relating  to  the  health  and  function  of 
man  are  illustrated. 

Department  of  Community 
and  Family  Medicine 

Professor  and  Chairman:  H.  S.  Fulmer 

Professors:  D.  Kessner,  A.  Yankauer 

Associate  Professors:  W.  M.  Burke,  H.  Cleary,  L.  Lipworth,  L.  E.  Roy, 
J.  Weisbuch 

Assistant  Professors:  C.  W.  Hays,  E.  Mansell,  T.  C.  McBride, 
S.  C.  Pickens,  A.  Storm,  D.  Wegman 

Lecturer:  J.  H.  Warram,  Jr. 

The  Department  of  Community  and  Family  Medicine,  concerned  with 
the  identification  and  solution  of  community  health  problems,  has  broad 
teaching,  research  and  service  responsibilities. 

In  the  education  of  medical  students,  a  prime  objective  is  the  development 
of  a  perspective  on  the  responsibility  of  the  future  physician  for  the 
community,  along  with  the  traditional  responsibility  for  individual  patients. 
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To  attain  such  understanding,  a  certain  body  of  knowledge,  together  with 
appropriate  skills  and  attitudes,  is  of  critical  importance.  The  key  learning 
situation  is  provided  in  study  of  the  community  as  "a  patient."  By  actually 
living  and  working  in  communities  throughout  Massachusetts,  the  student 
reviews  the  existing  health  status  and  health  services  and  makes 
recommendations  based  on  this  study.  Working  directly  with  faculty,  with 
practicing  physicians,  with  other  health  workers  in  the  community,  and  with 
other  students,  the  students  learn  to  identify  and  quantify  the  current  major 
health  problems,  health  needs,  current  changes,  and  what  responsibility 
they  and  others  might  have  in  guiding  such  change.  The  student  learns  about 
the  health  needs  of  the  people  ( as  individuals  and  in  the  context  of  families 
and  groups ) ,  and  the  roles  and  functions  of  the  providers  of  medical  care. 
How  medical  care  is  and  might  be  organized,  financed  and  delivered  is 
emphasized.  In  the  process,  the  student  learns  about  the  private  practice  of 
medicine,  the  health  department  and  other  public  agencies,  the  hospital, 
nursing  home,  the  voluntary  health  agencies,  experimental  health  care 
delivery  systems,  and  the  role  of  existing  and  proposed  varieties  of  health 
manpower.  There  is  an  opportunity  to  work  in  "team"  situations  with  students 
in  the  other  health  and  service  professions.  By  disciplined  exposure  to 
health  needs,  manpower  and  services,  students  become  specifically  informed 
about  the  health  status  of  the  communities  of  Massachusetts  and  generally 
knowledgeable  about  medicine  outside  the  University  Hospital. 

In  the  first  year,  following  a  short  introductory  course,  a  three-week  clerkship 
in  the  community  is  provided,  during  which  the  student  studies  consumers 
and  providers  of  health  services.  In  the  second  year  the  principles  of 
epidemiology  and  medical  care  are  learned  through  examination  of  disease 
and  health  problems  relating  to  family  and  community  during  a  two-week 
clerkship  also  in  the  field.  This  program  is  closely  linked  to  the  second 
year  course  in  medicine.  Experiences  of  students  during  the  first-year 
clerkship  are  utilized  in  second-year  course  design. 

During  a  six-week  field  assignment  in  the  clinical  years,  a  highly  individualized 
clerkship  related  to  the  student's  career  interests  is  structured  in  consultation 
with  the  student  and  faculty.  Examination  of  health  problems  and  solutions 
in  family  and  community  are  now  made  from  the  perspective  of  the  clinical 
level,  including  the  scientific  study  of  a  project  chosen  and  designed  by 
the  student. 

Electives  are  offered  in  the  first  year,  including  an  interdisciplinary  course 
on  the  family,  and  in  the  summer.  In  addition,  during  the  fourth  year, 
electives  will  be  available  in  communities  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  and 
in  developing  coimtries.  There  is  also  an  extensive  elective  preceptorship 
program  available  for  students  interested  in  primary  care. 
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Department  of  Family  Practice 

Associate  Professor  and  Chairman:  R.  F.  Walton 

Associate  Professors:  R.  A.  Babineau,  J.  P.  Commons,  L.  E.  Roy 

Assistant  Professors:  P.  E.  Cochrane,  J.  J.  Frey,  E.  M.  Haggett,  E.  LaLancette, 
L.  E.  Mayo,  W.  E.  Miller,  P.  R.  Olson,  S.  C.  Pickens, 
D.  A.  Rosenfield,  R.  J.  Roy 

The  Department  of  Family  Practice  is  responsible  for  the  development 
and  administration  of  the  only  approved  Family  Practice  Residency  Progi^am 
in  the  state.  This  program  has  grown  from  a  coalition  of  large  and  small 
hospitals  working  in  partnership  with  the  University  to  develop  model 
teaching  practices  in  community  settings  of  high  need  and  scarce  resources. 
These  model  teaching  practices  serve  as  the  community  and  family  ambulatory 
service,  research,  and  teaching  centers  of  the  program  while  the  hospitals 
are  coordinated  so  that  service  and  education  occurs  at  the  most  appropriate 
sites  for  both  health  care  and  education. 

An  urban  core  and  a  rural  model  practice  have  been  functioning  for  more 
than  VA  years  dehvering  continuing  and  comprehensive  care  to  families 
and  communities,  using  sophisticated  problem  oriented  record,  coding  and 
retrieval  systems  managed  by  a  full-time  teaching  faculty  of  Family 
Physicians.  Specialty  and  sub-specialty  faculty  are  also  available  for 
consultations  and  teaching  throughout  the  system.  A  suburban  teaching  model 
and  a  new  program  in  a  small  city  are  scheduled  to  begin  early  in  1975. 

The  curriculum  is  being  developed  on  an  epidemiological  basis  from  the 
data  accumulated  in  these  practices  and  that  from  other  American  and 
Canadian  residency  programs  and  will  be  competency  based. 

The  program  is  approved  for  36  residents  and  is  the  first  step  in  a 
state-wide  program  under  the  University  umbrella  directed  toward 
meeting  the  primary  care  and  other  health  care  needs  of  this  state. 


Division  of  Medicine 


Professor  and  Chairman:  R.  B.  Hickler 

Professors:  S.  M.  Ayres,  L.  E.  Braverman,  J.  J.  Calabro,  J.  Dalen, 
M.  H.  Kaplan,  L.  Pechet,  R.  H.  Saunders,  Jr. 

Research  Professor:  E.  Rosemberg 

Associate  Professors:  E.  Budnitz,  L.  Edelstein,  M.  Farmelant,  R.  Gruninger, 
J.  Lundy,  S.  Malkiel,  J.  Merritt,  H.  Mueller,  S.  Mui-phy,  P.  Pletka, 
R.  Robinson,  J.  Seidman,  L.  Snyder,  O.  Starobin,  E.  Weiss 

Assistant  Professors:  R.  Anand,  C.  Birbara,  V.  Birbiglia,  N.  Bress,  A.  Brewster, 
B.  Brown,  W.  Carleton,  F.  Dufault,  R.  Endriga,  K.  Farbman,  N.  Fortier, 
N.  Higano,  J.  Howe,  R.  Kendall,  E.  Landau,  H.  MacGilpin,  J.  Massarelli, 
R.  Meyer,  P.  Molinari,  L.  Morse,  I.  Ockens,  H.  Schwartz,  A.  Shuster, 
J.  Singh,  G.  Spanknebel,  G.  Theodosiou,  I.  Wolfson,  J.  Zawacki 

Associates:  J.  Albert,  P.  Aney,  S.  Bachrach,  M.  Baum,  P.  Bennan,  R.  Bessette, 
R.  Bishop,  G.  Bowen,  J.  Brechtl,  G.  Brink,  L.  Gampos,  H.  Dean, 
R.  DoiTis,  P.  Gardner,  D.  Gillis,  W.  Halpern,  J.  Lukes,  D.  Miller, 
J.  Podbielski,  H.  Rubin,  M.  Spierer,  A.  Vagenakis,  A.  Ward 

Instructors:  S.  L.  Garg,  S.  Gupta,  G.  Levi,  P.  V.  Nally,  P.  S.  Schwartz, 
R.  Williams 

Department  of  Cardiology  Department  of  Immunology 

Chairman— J.  Dalen  and  Rheumatology 

Department  of  Dermatology  Ghairman— M.  H.  Kaplan 

Acting  Chairman-L.  Edelstein  Department  of  Neurology 

Department  of  Endocrinology  Acting  Chairman— S.  Murphy 

Chairman-L.  E.  Braverman  Department  of  Pulmonary  Medicine 

Department  of  Gastroenterology  Chairman— J.  M.  Seidman 

Acting  Chairman-A.  Brewster  Department  of  Renal  Medicine 

Department  of  Geriatrics  Chairman— P.  G.  Pletka 

Chairman— R.  H.  Saunders,  Jr. 

Department  of  Hematology 
Chairman-L.  Pechet 

The  Division  of  Medicine  contributes  to  student  education  during  each 
of  the  school  years.  In  all  years  the  puqDose  is  to  help  the  student  to  organize 
basic  information  within  a  clinical  context.  It  is  emphasized  that  the 
physician  combines  the  intellectual  exercise  of  thinking  of  disease  as  a 
pathophysiological  event  with  a  concerned  understanding  of  the  impact  of 
illness  on  a  fellow  human  being. 
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During  the  first  two  years,  the  faculty  of  medicine  contributes  well  over 
100  hours  of  clinical  correlation  conferences  within  the  context  of  the 
various  basic  science  courses.  This  is  the  equivalent  of  a  full  course 
in  "pathophysiology"— oriented  to  disorders  of  each  of  the  major  organ  systems. 
The  course  in  medicine  during  the  second  year  has  several  components.  The 
equivalent  of  one-half  day  per  week  is  scheduled  for  physical  diagnosis 
throughout  the  year,  and  the  class  is  divided  among  the  several  affiliated 
hospitals.  During  the  fall  term,  a  systematic  approach  to  the  physical 
examination  is  presented  in  a  series  of  weekly  exercises,  involving  both 
didactic  and  practical  experience.  For  the  remainder  of  the  year,  students  are 
assigned  in  pairs  to  clinical  instructors  who  supervise  their  history  taking 
and  physical  examination  on  assigned  patients.  The  patient  work-up  on  one 
afternoon  is  followed  two  days  later  by  a  detailed  review  of  the  written 
record  of  the  medical  history  and  physical  findings  with  the  instructor,  this 
sequence  occurring  every  other  week.  During  the  second  half  of  the  year, 
weekly  lectures  are  given  to  the  assembled  class  by  specialists  who  describe 
the  clinical  approach  to  patients  presenting  major  symptom  complexes,  such 
as  dyspnea,  edema  and  anemia. 
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The  clinical  clerkship  in  medicine  is  conducted  at  three  different  periods 
during  the  third  year,  each  period  lasting  12  consecutive  weeks.  Groups  of 
students  are  assigned  to  the  medical  services  at  the  affiliated  hospitals  where 
each  works  as  an  integral  part  of  the  ward  team,  participating  in  all 
activities  of  the  medical  department  of  the  hospital.  Each  student  evaluates 
two  or  three  new  patients  per  week  and  is  assigned  to  a  preceptor  with  whom 
he  or  she  reviews,  discusses  and  analyzes  the  clinical  work  on  a  regular  basis. 
Each  hospital  provides  at  its  discretion  additional  student  instruction  in 
specialized  areas;  e.g.,  pulmonary  laboratory,  cardiac  catheterization 
laboratory,  electrocardiography  and  the  emergency  room.  During  the  medical 
clerkship,  instruction  is  also  provided  in  three  additional  areas:  radiology 
( 12  hours ) ,  neurology  ( eight  hours )  and  dermatology  ( four  hours ) . 

Six  months  are  available  during  the  third  and  fourth  years  for  elective 
courses.  Ample  opportunity  is  afforded  the  student  for  a  concentrated 
experience  in  the  various  laboratory-based  clinical  sub-specialities  in 
medicine  at  the  several  affiliated  hospitals,  or  at  other  medical  centers. 
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Department  of  Microbiology 

Professor  and  Chairman:  D.  J.  Tipper 

Associate  Professors:  M.  A.  Bratt,  C.  Mulder 

Assistant  Professors:  M.  J.  Dul,  K.  Farbman,  R.  P.  Gruninger,  A.  Hopper, 
A.  S.  Jacobson,  T.  G.  Morrison,  T.  Salzman,  R.  White 

Instructor:  J.  Hopper,  L.  Hightower 

Lecturer:  H.  L.  Ozer 

The  Department  of  Microbiology  course,  offered  in  the  fall  of  the  second 
year,  is  designed  primarily  to  provide  an  understanding  of  the  agents  of 
infectious  disease  ( viruses,  bacteria,  fungi  and  other  parasites )  and  the 
responses  of  the  human  organism  to  these  agents.  Discussion  of  the 
chemotherapy  of  infectious  disease  is  integrated  into  the  course,  which  also 
includes  conferences  stressing  the  clinical  viewpoint  of  infectious  disease. 

The  course  commences  with  sections  on  the  basics  of  immunology  and  of 
microbial  physiology.  The  structure,  molecular  biology,  ecology,  life  cycle, 
genetics  and  mechanisms  of  pathogenesis  of  infectious  agents  are  discussed  in 
general  prior  to  discussion  of  particular  pathogens  in  the  context  of  the 
diseases  they  may  cause.  Laboratory  exercises  and  demonstrations  are 
designed  to  illustrate  the  physiological  basis  of  diagnostic  techniques  and 
the  routine  procedures  of  the  clinical  laboratory. 

A  short  first-year  course  in  prokaryotic  (bacterial)  and  eukaryotic  (human,  in 
particular)  genetics  forms  the  basis  for  discussion  of  the  control  of  gene 
expression  in  virus  and  phage  replication,  the  resistance  of  bacteria  to 
antibiotics  and  in  the  human  immune  response. 

Progress  in  the  field  of  public  health  in  what  is  now  the  industrialized  world, 
starting  in  the  eighteenth  century,  helped  eliminate  the  hon-or  of  plague, 
dysentery  and  cholera,  but  left  medicine  helpless  in  the  face  of  other 
bacterial  diseases  such  as  tuberculosis,  scarlet  fever,  pneumonia,  whooping 
cough  and  gangrene.  The  discovery  and  slow  development  of  vaccination  and 
immunization  techniques  over  the  same  period,  principally  due  to  the  efforts 
of  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  century  workers  such  as  Louis  Pasteur, 
further  bolstered  man's  defenses  against  infectious  disease,  but  left  infectious 
disease  as  a  major  cause  of  death  in  the  very  young,  the  old,  the  infirm  and 
in  those  engaged  in  warfare.  Progress  in  the  chemotherapy  of  bacterial  disease 
over  the  past  40  years  has  revolutionized  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
reduced  many  killers  to  temporary  or  chronic  nuisances. 

However,  the  interaction  of  host,  pathogen  and  chemotherapeutic  agents  is 
dynamic,  and  optimal  therapy  must  evolve  to  keep  pace  with  the  evolution  of 
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the  pathogens.  Rational  apphcation  of  this  therapy  requires  rapid  and 
accurate  identification  of  pathogens  and  knowledge  of  the  mechanisms  of 
antibiotic  action  and  of  bacterial  resistance  to  antibiotics.  Students  must 
learn  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  clinical  diagnostic  laboratory  and 
how  to  use  their  basic  knowledge  and  the  literature  in  order  to  evaluate 
the  claims  of  the  pharmaceutical  industry. 

The  Microbiology  Department  also  plans  to  offer  instruction  to  graduate 
students  in  medical  sciences,  including  advanced  courses  on  the  molecular 
biology,  genetics  and  physiology  of  microorganisms. 


Department  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 

Professor  and  Acting  Chairinan:  R.  E.  Hunter 

Professor:  L.  E.  Lundy 

Associate  Professors:  R.  E.  Rennett,  D.  E.  Booker,  R.  J.  Carpenter,  Jr., 
A.  R.  Jones,  S.  Lerner,  P.  W.  Ouellette,  I.  R.  Pahl 

Assistant  Professors:  M.  S.  Allan,  J.  B.  Bettigole,  H.  L.  Bishop,  R.  K.  Burke, 
L.  C.  Clarke,  Jr.,  W.  S.  Clough,  J.  G.  Fitzpatrick,  T.  F.  Halpin, 
R.  E.  Johnson,  F.  G.  Kachinski,  K.  L.  Kenler,  H.  L.  Kirkendall,  Jr., 
J.  W.  Morgan,  T.  B.  Pokoly,  A.  F.  Powell,  E.  F.  Russell,  III,  P.  Silva, 
K.  W.  Sinish,  K.  M.  Sussman,  W.  F.  Tauber,  J.  J.  Zadworney 

Associates:  N.  Epstein,  J.  S.  Hollander,  E.  O.  Hubbard,  Jr.,  T.  F.  McCarthy, 

F.  J.  Riley,  J.  J.  Siragusa 
Assistants:  M.  M.  F.  Ali,  J.  Baez,  P.  F.  Harris 

The  Department  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  provides  a  variety  of 
educational  experiences  in  order  to  better  prepare  the  student  to  deal  with 
those  conditions  peculiar  to  women  and  to  understand  how  the  altered 
physiological  state  complicates  other  medical,  surgical  or  mental  illnesses. 

Rapidly  changing  social  values,  new  concepts  in  reproductive  biolog)',  a  better 
understanding  of  the  pathogenesis  of  disease,  increasing  perfection  of 
technical  skills  and  more  sophisticated  therapeutic  agents  and  modalities 
have  all  had  a  profound  impact  on  obstetrics  and  gynecology  and  are 
producing  significant  changes  in  this  specialty.  To  some  extent  these  changes 
are  reflected  in  the  curricular  time  devoted  to  this  specialt)'  in  medical 
school.  In  some  medical  schools,  the  study  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology  has 
become  almost  entirely  elective  and  students  may  miss  the  opportimity  to 
become  familiar  with  the  physiological  processes  and  diseases  peculiar  to 
women.  The  establishment  of  a  new  school  provides  the  opportunity  for  a 
fresh  approach  to  the  teaching  of  this  important  specialty. 

The  major  clinical  experience  is  provided  through  a  six-week  rotation  at 
either  the  Memorial  Hospital  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  or  the  Medical 
Center  of  Western  Massachusetts  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  At  these  two 
hospitals,  the  student  has  access  to  the  full  range  of  obstetrical  and 
gynecological  problems  as  well  as  to  outpatient  facilities.  Each  student 
has  the  oppoitunity  to  participate  in  prenatal,  oncological,  family  planning, 
fertility  and  high-risk  pregnancy  clinics.  The  clinical  clerkship  in  obstetrics 
and  gynecology  is  conducted  during  six  consecutive  weeks  in  the  third  year. 
Groups  of  students  are  assigned  to  the  medical  services  at  the  affiliated 
hospitals  where  each  works  as  an  integral  part  of  the  ward  team  participating 
in  all  activities  of  the  obstetrical  and  gynecological  department  of  the  hospital. 
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In  the  obstetrical  clinics,  tlie  student  becomes  adept  at  taking  the  medical 
history  and  carrying  out  the  physical  examination  of  the  obstetrical  patient. 
Prenatal  care  is  stressed  as  a  dynamic  process  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
health  of  both  mother  and  fetus,  and  for  the  early  detection  and  correction 
of  complications.  Students  have  the  opportunity  to  acquire  considerable 
experience  in  the  conduct  of  normal  and  abnormal  labor,  carry  out  a  suitable 
number  of  deliveries  and,  in  addition,  observe  and  assist  at  some  of  the  more 
complicated  procedures  such  as  fetal  monitoring,  amniocentesis, 
intrauterine  transfusion,  cesarean  section,  etc. 

On  the  gynecologv  service  students  are  assigned  to  both  ambulatory  and 
hospitalized  patients.  Full-time  faculty,  residents  and  voluntary  staff 
participate  in  the  supervision  and  instruction  of  students  in  both  formal  and 
informal  exercises  in  a  variety  of  clinical  settings. 

In  the  fourth  year  students  ma\'  elect  additional  tiaining  in  specific  areas  of 
obstetrics  and  gynecology.  Some  of  these  provide  opportunity  for  the  student 
to  function  at  the  level  of  an  intern  within  the  hospital  and  clinic  while 
others  can  be  designed  to  permit  work  with  individual  private  physicians. 
Included  in  the  elective  offerings  are  opportunities  to  become  thoroughly 
familiar  with  technical  procedures  of  special  interest  to  students  of  obstetrics 
and  gynecology. 

Department  of  Pathology 

Professor  and  Chairman:  G.  Majno 

Professors:  G.  H.  Friedell,  A.  A.  Like,  L.  Pechet,  A.  Templeton 
Visiting  Professors:  J.  F.  Danielli,  H.  E.  MacMahon 
Associate  Professors:  L.  Edelstein,  J.  M.  Gibson,  R.  S.  Harper, 

L.  P.  James,  I.  Katayama,  A.  Russfield 
Assistant  Professors:  R.  Bain,  J.  Bhawan,  A.  C.  Brewster,  E.  DeGirolami, 

U.  DeGirolami  (Neuropathology),  I.  Joris,  S.  F.  Murphy,  D.  T.  Purtilo 
Associate:  W.  J.  Blake 

Instructors:  S.  M.  Cohen,  C.  J.  DeWan,  W.  E.  MacGillivray 
Visiting  Lecturers:  B.  Castleman,  A.  T.  Hertig,  E.  P.  Richardson,  Jr., 

S.  L.  Bobbins,  R.  A.   MacDonald 

The  Department  of  Pathology  course  represents  the  medical  student's  first 
formal  encounter  with  the  notion  of  disease.  Because  the  agents  of  disease 
are  so  many  and  varied  (from  bacteria  and  viruses  to  congenital  defects, 
drugs,  weapons,  unhappiness  and  the  physicians  themselves)  the  pathology 
course  must  of  necessity  overlap  with  almost  all  other  courses  offered  within 
the  Medical  School.  It  remains  unique,  however,  in  its  approach— which  is 
primarily  to  analyze  the  body's  responses  to  injurious  agents,  whatever  their  nature. 
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Accordingly,  the  course  opens  with  a  brief  introduction  to  general  pathology, 
dealing  with  the  basic  manifestations  of  disease  at  the  level  of  cells  and 
tissues.  This  is  followed  by  a  longer  section  on  special  pathology,  which  is 
the  study  of  specific  diseases  as  they  affect  different  organs  and  systems. 

Throughout  both  sections,  pathophysiology,  i.e.,  the  relation  of  diseased 
structure  to  diseased  function,  is  emphasized. 

Lectures  are  kept  as  informal  as  is  compatible  with  effective  teaching.  Most 
lectures  are  followed  by  laboratory  sessions  during  which  students  examine  the 
gross  and  microscopic  changes  caused  by  disease.  Seminars  and 
clinico-pathologic  conferences  are  offered  at  appropriate  times.  Each  student 
also  participates  in  a  few  autopsies,  including  the  "work-up"  of  such 
autopsies,  as  an  exercise  in  synthesis.  Close  association  with  the  Pathology 
departments  of  affiliated  hospitals  in  the  Worcester  area  (Worcester  City, 
Hahnemann,  Memorial  and  Saint  Vincent  Hospitals )  exposes  the  students 
to  a  variety  of  approaches  and  thus  broadens  their  experience. 

The  course  is  intended  to  represent  a  judicious  compromise  between  the 
wholly  morphologic  pathology  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy,  and  the  more 
recent  integrated  courses  in  which  the  guiding  line  of  pathology  is  splintered 
and  lost.  The  overall  aim  is  to  provide  students  with  a  sound  basis  for  the 
study  and  practice  of  clinical  medicine. 
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Department  of  Pediatrics 

Professor  and  Acting  Chairman:  J.  A.  Duggan 
Associate  Professors:  J.  Brem,  H.  H.  Shmnan 
Assistant  Professors:  C.  A.  Bergman,  G.  T.  Critz,  J.  H.  Donovan,  Jr., 

S.  K.  Dopkeen,  A.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  J.  E.  Frank,  C.  R.  Guptill,  A.  Gurwitz, 

P.  P.  Karpawich,  M.  Medalie,  J.  A.  Riordan,  C.  A.  Roy 

Associates:  H.  E.  Gold,  J.  W.  Harding,  J.  Izsak,  E.  Kaplan,  D.  P.  Miller, 
R.  G.  Neuhardt,  R.  Pagano,  D.  C.  Shukan,  J.  F.  Steele-Perkins 

Instructors:  S.  K.  Ghung,  J.  M.  Cummings,  Jr.,  R.  K.  Gedachian,  D.  M.  Martin, 
A.  Ramachandra,  R.  B.  Rossi 

The  Pediatric  Department  objectives  are  twofold:  to  offer  the  student  an 
appreciation  of  those  physical  and  functional  differences  which  must  be 
considered  by  the  physician  regardless  of  his  or  her  field  of  concentration; 
and  to  afford  the  student  a  meaningful  exposure  to  infants  and  children 
in  order  to  assist  in  making  a  career  decision. 

During  the  first  year  and  early  months  of  the  second  year  the  unique 
aspects  of  infancy,  childhood  and  adolescence  are  correlated  with  the 
student's  advancing  knowledge  of  basic  science  through  the  clinical 
correlation  conference.  During  these  sessions  a  physician,  aware  of  the 
content  of  the  basic  science  course,  presents  clinical  and  lecture  material 
designed  to  illustrate  particular  physiologic,  pharmacologic  and  biochemical 
principles  as  they  affect  patient  care. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  second  year,  coordinated  with  the  course  in 
physical  diagnosis,  a  structured  series  of  seminars  and  clinical  demonstrations 
is  presented  with  emphasis  on  growth  and  development,  illnesses  peculiar 
to  infancy  and  childhood,   and  the  impact  of  environmental  and  social 
factors  on  the  developing  child.  Clinical  demonstrations  are  carried  out 
by  physicians  of  the  community  who  are  in  active  pediatric  practice. 
Working  with  students  in  teams  of  two  to  four,  they  see  patients  at  hospitals, 
in  outpatient  departments  and  in  private  offices.  Seminar-lectures  are 
presented  to  groups  of  eight  to  10  students. 

The  clinical  clerkships  in  the  third  year  consist  of  periods  of  six  weeks 
during   which   the   student,   under   supervision,    sees   patients   in   the 
outpatient  depai"tment,  emergency  ward,  phvsicians'  offices,  newborn  nurseiy 
and  on  the  general  pediatric  ward.  During  the  clerkship,  plans  are 
formulated  for  developing  the  students'  interest  in  areas  in  which  they  wish 
to  concentrate  their  fourth-year  elective. 

Electives  are  available  in  Worcester  in  general  pediatrics  at  the  Worcester 
City  Hospital  and  general  pediatrics  and  neonatology  at  Saint  Vincent  Hospital. 
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Department  of  Pharmacology 

Professor  and  Chairman:  N.  C.  Brown 

Professors:  T.  B.  Miller,  D.  B.  Waiid 

Associate  Professors:  W.  J.  Cooke,  III,  C.  Mulder,  E.  R.  Smith,  G.  E.  Wright 

Assistant  Professors:  R.  E.  Humphreys,  M.  G.  Marinus 

The  Department  of  Pharmacology  course  is  usually  considered  to  be  a  part 
of  the  basic  science  portion  of  the  curriculum  but  forms  a  bridge  between 
pre-clinical  and  clinical  studies.  Emphasis  is  given  to  basic  pharmacological 
principles  as  they  are  related  to  modern  tlievapeutics.  After  a  general 
introduction,  drugs  are  considered  according  to  a  classification  bv  organ 
system  and  therapeutic  uses.  The  biochemical  and  pliysiological  basis  of  drug 
actions  are  considered.  Also  emphasized  are  the  problems  of  drug  toxicit)' 
and  side  effects.  The  important  sources  of  information  about  drugs  are 
discussed  and  consideration  is  given  to  the  process  by  wliicJi  new  drugs  are 
evaluated.  Selected  laborators'  experiences,  hospital  visits  and  clinical 
correlation  exercises  are  offered  as  illustrations  of  important  topics  and 
principles. 

Department  of  Physiology 

Professor  and  Chairman:  H.  M.  Goodman 

Professor:  T.  B.  Miller 

Associate  Professors:  F.  S.  Fay,  J.  D.  Feinblatt,  P.  Grigg,  J.  J.  Singer 

Assistant  Professors:  J.  G.  Dobson,  P.  W.  Reed,  M.  S.  Smith,  J.  V.  Walsh 

Instructor:  T.  W.  Honeyman 

The  Department  of  Physiology  offers  instruction  designed  to  provide  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  aspects  of  physiology  and  to  provide 
a  foundation  for  an  understanding  of  the  functional  bases  of  both  health 
and  disease  in  man.  Because  continuing  advancement  in  modern  medicine 
rests  in  large  measure  upon  progress  in  physiology,  the  student,  and  later 
the  physician,  must  be  equipped  to  keep  abreast  of  new  developments  in  the 
field.  The  course  work  therefore  seeks  to  balance  broad  coverage  of  the  wide 
range  of  physiological  subspecialties  with  in-depth  analysis  of  certain  topics 
that  are  particularly  illustrative  of  basic  principles  and  methods  of  analysis. 
In  this  way,  the  student  acquires  both  the  factual  background  and  the  rational 
approach  to  the  organization  and  evaluation  of  information  that  are  the 
prerequisites  for  continuing  self-education. 
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Studies  in  the  Department  of  Physiology  begin  with  intensive  consideration 
of  basic  aspects  of  cellular  physiology,  with  emphasis  on  the  functions  of 
biological  membranes.  Detailed  consideration  is  given  to  the  neural  membrane, 
its  electrical  properties,  and  the  integration  of  neural  impulses  in  the  central 
nervous  system.  This  is  followed  by  an  examination  of  the  physiological 
systems  responsible  for  the  regulation  of  the  cellular  environment:  the 
cardiovascular,  respiratory,  renal  and  gastrointestinal  systems.  The  course 
concludes  with  a  consideration  of  the  integrative  functions  of  the  endocrine 
system.  In  addition  to  fomial  lectures,  throughout  the  course  there  are 
frequent  small  group  conferences,  workshops  and  problem-solving  sessions. 
A  few  selected  laboratory  exercises  introduce  the  student  to  the  instruments 
and  techniques  available  for  the  study  of  physiological  processes.  They  also 
provide  graphic  illustration  of  the  concepts  studied  in  the  lecture  hall. 
The  laboratory  exercises  are  supplemented  with  demonstrations  and  films. 

Department  of  Psychiatry 

Professor  and  Acting  Chairman:  E.  Mason 

Professor:  D.  J.  Myerson 

Associate  Professors:  S.  Bloomberg,  B.  Gutemian,  L.  LeBeaux,  M.  S.  Meyer, 
J.  E.  L.  Prunier,  J.  F.  Scott,  A.  Varjabedian,  J.  Vorenberg 

Assistant  Professors:  A.  H.  Carter,  T.  R.  Clark,  G.  E.  Deering,  A.  A.  Ferrante, 
R.  L.  Gottlieb,  R.  D.  Harrington,  A.  M.  Leavitt,  W.  K.  Linson, 
C.  J.  L.  Nadeau,  V.  H.  Pentlarge,  M.  S.  Perlman,  J.  M.  Pomerantz, 
E.  R.  Reiner,  H.  G.  Reiss,  R.  J.  Rosenwald,  M.  R.  Sills,  H.  L.  Wylie 

Associates:  M.  Gil,  E.  D.  Gilman,  T.  M.  Jellinek,  J.  T.  Murray,  R.  J.  Parenty, 
H.  Romero,  P.  J.  Sandler 

Instructors:  J.  K.  Boyd,  T.  W.  Lebeaux,  A.  Polcino 

Assistants:  S.  S.  Boskind,  C.  B.  S.  Patel 

Lecturers:  G.  J.  Breen,  R,  S.  Wolf 

The  Department  of  Psychiatry  makes  an  effort  to  help  the  student 
understand  the  forces  that  mold  modern  man  in  the  community.  The  effects  of 
the  internal  and  external  environment  on  the  development  of  the  personality 
are  examined  and  the  interaction  between  psyche  and  soma  is  studied.  The 
thread  of  development  is  followed  from  earliest  life  to  the  time  of  the  senium, 
with  emphasis  on  the  periods  of  change.  The  effects  of  emotional  and  mental 
malfunction  are  studied  in  the  laboratories  of  human  behavior,  i.e.,  the 
community,  home,  school,  job,  the  medical  clinic  and  the  hospital.  Prevention 
and  methods  of  treatment  are  also  presented  to  the  students. 
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In  the  first  year,  seminars  are  held  on  the  subjects  of  human  sexuahty, 
psychosocial  aspects  of  drug  abuse,  adolescence  and  death  and  dying,  as 
viewed  from  the  psychological,  social  and  medical  points  of  view.  The  class 
is  divided  into  small  units  and  these  topics  are  discussed  in  an  atmosphere 
of  open  discourse  between  students  and  seminar  leader. 

In  the  second  year,  the  student  is  given  an  opportunity  to  learn  about  the 
theories  of  personality  as  viewed  by  the  pioneers,  i.e.,  Freud,  Eriksen,  Horney, 
and  Sullivan.  The  new  developments  in  communit)'  psychiatry  are  examined 
and  compared  with  older,  more  established  tieatment  methods.  In  addition, 
at  this  point  the  student  observes  experienced  psychiatrists  examine  patients. 
Finally,  the  pathology  of  psychiatry  is  examined  as  the  class  studies  the 
neuroses,  psychoses,  and  psychophysiological  reactions. 

During  the  third  year,  students  may  serve  as  clinical  clerks  in  the  psychiatric 
units  of  St.  Vincent  Hospital,  Springfield  Medical  Center,  North  Central 
Massachusetts  Mental  Health  Center  or  Franklin  County  Community  Hospital 
and  also  on  the  wards  of  the  Worcester  State  Hospital.  At  this  time,  they 
are  able  to  observe  the  pathological  processes  that  take  the  patient  from  his 
or  her  home.  The  psychoses,  neuroses  and  character  disorders  are  studied. 
Outpatient  work  is  available  in  the  hospitals  and  communit)'  mental  health 
clinics  to  acquaint  students  with  the  problems  of  ambulatory  mental  illness 
and  drug  abuse. 

During  the  fourth  year,  an  elective  period  may  be  chosen  in  any 
community  mental  health  facility  that  excites  the  student's  interest  and  where 
the  individual  may  learn  and  be  of  service.  These  include  all  of  the 
affiliated  hospitals,  the  Worcester  Youtli  Guidance  Center,  and  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers. 
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Department  of  Radiology 

Associate  Professors:  M.  L.  Janower,  E.  R.  Kilroy 

Assistant  Professors:  S.  Baiter,  W.  A.  Carey,  J.  V.  Carroll,  D.  J.  Cavan, 
F.  A.  White 

Associates:  J.  F.  Lingley,  J.  D.  Villiotte 

Instructors:  K.  T.  Benedict,  P.  S-Y.  Chen,  R.  O.  Danford,  J.  C.  Smith,  Jr., 
M.  A.  Weiner,  H.  T.  Wolfman 

The  Department  of  Radiology  participates  in  interdisciplinary  teaching 
throughout  the  four  years  of  the  Medical  School  curriculum.  Students  are 
first  exposed  to  radiology  as  a  teaching  aide  during  gross  anatomy.  Further 
exposure  to  radiology  occurs  during  the  physiology  and  pathology  courses. 
An  introduction  to  clinical  radiology  is  given  by  12  weekly  lectures  during 
the  students'  rotation  on  medicine  and  a  second  series  of  lectures  are 
given  during  the  students'  clinical  surgery  rotation.  Elective  courses  of 
varying  lengths  are  available  to  the  students  during  their  last  year.  A 
complete  radiological  library  and  film  teaching  museum  are  available  as 
well  as  a  multitude  of  audiovisual  material. 

Division  of  Sur^gery 

Professor  and  Chairman:  H.  B.  Wheeler 

Professors:  G.  R.  Dunlop,  R.  R.  Gacek,  J.  B.  Herrmann,  C.  D.  J.  Regan, 
L.  Soutter   (Thoracic  surgery) 

Associate  Professors:  D.  Hight,  R.  A.  Johnson  (Neurosurgery),  J.  J.  Manning, 
F.  J.  McCready,  J.  Rothmeier  (Biomedical  computing),  W.  T.  Small, 
C.  S.  Whelan 

Assistant  Professors:  L.  F.  Anastasia,  E.  L.  Amaral,  D.  P.  Brown, 

F.  G.  Cataldo,  J.  P.  Chandler,  H.  G.  Clermont,  J.  F.  Curran,  Jr.,  B.  S.  Cutler, 

R.  I.  Davidson  (Neurosurgery),  C.  Durham,  J.  F.  Furcinitti,  E.  I.  Garick, 

J.  W.  Henderson,  E.  O.  Home,  J.  T.  Howard,  B.  N.  Josephs, 

J.  C.  McCann,  Jr.,  R.  D.  Ouellette  (Anesthesiology),  J.  B.  Better  (Thoracic 

surgery),  R.  J.  Silkman,  W.  E.  Silva,  B.  B.  Stone  (Neurosurgery), 

R.  J.  Utzschneider,  C.  'V'assallo  (Anesthesiology) 

Instructors:  J.  G.  Cranford,  J.  J.  B.  Foley  (Anesthesiology) 

Lecturer:  R.  A.  Peura  (Biomedical  engineering) 

Fellows:  P.  M.  Clark,  J.  A.  O'Donnell,  S.  K.  Purohit 
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Department  of  Ophthalmology 

Chairman:  C.  D.  J.  Regan 

Associate  Professors:  ].  S.  Cosgrove,  E.  Yasuna 

Assistant  Professors:  T.  J.  Condon,  E.  B.  Epstein,  J.  L.  Guillette 

Associates:  G.  R.  Schultz,  R.  R.  Singer 

Instructors:  D.  J.  FitzGerald,  G.  A.  Meltzer 

Department  of  Otolaryngology 

Chairman:  R.  R.  Gacek 
Associate  Professor:  D.  J.  Regan 
Assistant  Professor:  E.  J.  Hager 
Instructors:  N.  J.  Harris,  J.  B.  Liland 

Department  of  Plastic  Surgery 

Chairman:  W.  H.  J.  Chang 

Associate  Professors:  A.  F.  Bom,  W.  H.  J.  Chang 

Associate:  C.  A.  Bacchetta 

Instructor:  N.  H.  Gomez 

Department  of  Urology 

Chairman:  A.  P.  McLaughUn 

Associate  Professors:  H.  M.  Constantian,  J.  F.  Sherer,  Jr. 

Assistant  Professors:  R.  D.  Blute,  L.  M.  Felton,  Jr.,  P.  J.  Howard,  Jr., 
S.  A.  Jaffee,  V.  S.  Mikoloski,  S.  D.  Weinert 


The  Division  of  Surgery  participates  in  interdisciphnary  teaching  in  the  first 
two  years  and  offers  third-year  students  a  12-week  intioductory  course  in 
surgical  care.  Undergraduate  teaching  emphasizes  those  aspects  of  surgery 
which  are  pertinent  to  all  practicing  physicians,  and  not  just  those  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  surgery.  The  emphasis  is  on  tlie  pathophysiology  of 
surgical  patients,  rather  than  on  surgical  technicjue.  Most  of  the  students'  time 
is  spent  in  clerkships,  which  include  the  major  surgical  specialties.  Emphasis 
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is  given  to  bedside  teaching  and  direct  student  participation  in  patient  care. 
An  effort  is  also  made  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  spectrum  of 
careers  in  surgery  and  to  indicate  which  surgical  specialties  are  most  needed 
at  the  present  time.  To  assist  in  this  objective,  each  student  is  assigned  a 
preceptor  in  surgery  from  the  voluntarv  clinical  staff  of  surgeons  practicing 
in  the  Worcester  area.  Fourth-year  elective  courses  in  surgical  fields  are 
also  available. 


Department  of  Orthopedics 

Professor  and  Chairman:  A.  M.  Pappas 

Associate  Professors:  V.  S.  Johnson,  P.  V.  Shannon 

Assistant  Professors:  C.  M.  Akins,  N.  E.  Beisaw,  J.  L.  Bianchi,  N.  Cohen, 
A.  E.  Ellison,  R.  B.  Keller.  E.  Lytle,  F.  D.  O'Comiell,  P.  Panagakos, 
I.  M.  Speark,  F.  J.  Waters 

Instructors:  N.  W.  Beberman,  L.  S.  Buckley,  J.  J.  Canfield,  R.  R.  Caron, 
R.  H.  Geiger,  R.  J.  Groves,  A.  Haddad,  I.  S.  Hurwitz,  P.  L.  Lahey, 
N.  A.  Malek,  D.  W.  Moore,  C.  A.  Paquette,  N.  L.  Pollock, 
J.  G.  Scanlon,  R.  E.  Senghas 

The  Department  of  Orthopedics  portion  of  the  curriculum  provides  an 
introductory  approach  to  problems  of  the  neuromuscular  system.  Topics 
covered  include  congenital  malformations,  trauma,  infection,  metabolic  disease 
and  neoplasm.  Orthopedics  presents  the  opportunity  to  integrate  aspects  of 
the  pre-clinical  sciences  with  pediatrics,  medicine  and  surgery  in  an 
interdisciplinary  approach  to  the  neuromusculoskeletal  system. 

The  elective  program  provides  the  opportunity  for  students  to  observe  and 
participate  in  the  practice  relationship  with  orthopedic  surgeons.  Students 
attend  conferences  at  the  affiliated  hospitals  and  participate  in  the  surgical, 
oflBce  and  emergency  practice  of  the  preceptor  or  group  of  preceptors.  The 
orthopedists  who  have  agreed  to  serve  as  preceptors  for  this  program  are 
located  in  various  communities  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 
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Standing  Committees  - 19  75 


Committee  on  Admissions 

Dr.  Joel  D.  Feinblatt,  Chairman 

Dr.  Alan  C.  Brewster 

Dr.  William  M,  Bueke 

Dr.  Wallace  H.  J.  Chang 

Dr.  Richard  Clark 

Dr.  William  J.  Cooke 

Dr.  Robin  I.  Davidson 

Dr.  Susan  Gagliardi 

Dr.  Peter  Grigg 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Hays 

Dr.  Liberto  Pechet 

Dr.  Edgar  E.  Smith 


Basic  Science  Curriculum 
Committee 

Dr.  Sam  L.  Clark,  Jr.,  Chairman 

Dr.  Michael  Bratt 

Dr.  William  M.  Burke 

Dr.  R.  W.  Butcher 

Ms.  Patricia  Coleman 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Hays 

Dr.  Roger  B.  Hickler 

Dr.  Guido  Majno 

Dr.  Joshua  J.  Singer 

Dr.  Edgar  E.  Smith 

Dr.  Douglas  Waud 


Affirmative  Action  Committee 

Dr.  Hugh  S.  Fulmer,  Chairman 

Ms.  Mary  A.  Byrnes 

Dr.  Melvin  H.  Kaplan 

Dr.  John  F.  Scott 

Dr.  Edgar  E.  Smith 

Mr.  John  F.  Stockwell 

Mr.  Lonnie  Duke  (Community 

Representative ) 
Mr.  Richard  Rosario  (Community 

Representative) 

Audiovisual  Aids  Committee 

Dr.  Sam  L.  Clark,  Jr.,  Chairman 

Dr.  John  B.  Herrmann 

Mr.  Bruce  Karlin 

Dr.  Tracy  B.  Miller 

Dr.  Donald  J.  Morton 

Dr.  Joshua  J.  Singer 

Dr.  Richard  F.  Walton 


Clinical  Curriculum  Committee 

Dr.  Roger  B.  Hickler,  Chairman 

Dr.  Hugh  S.  Fulmer 

Dr.  James  B.  Hanshaw 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Hays 

Dr.  John  B.  Herrmann 

Dr.  Richard  Hunter 

Dr.  Edward  Mason 

Educational  Policy  Committee 

Dr.  Roger  B.  Hickler,  Chairman 

Dr.  Sam  L.  Clark,  Jr. 

Dr.  Hugh  S.  Fulmer 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Hays 

Dr.  Gxjido  Majno 

Mr.  Bernard  McNamara 

Dr.  Thomas  B.  Miller 

Mr.  Kevin  O'Brien 

Dr.  Joshua  J.  Singer 

Dr.  Donald  J.  Tipper 

Dr.  Wayne  Silva 

Dr.  Edgar  E.  Smith  (Ex  Officio) 
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Executive  Committee  of  the 
Faculty 

Dr.  R.  W.  Butcher,  Acting  Chairman 

Dr.  Neal  C.  Brown 

Dr.  Sam  L.  Clark,  Jr. 

Dr.  James  Dobson 

Dr.  Hugh  S.  Fulmer 

Dr.  H.  Maurice  Goodman 

Dr.  James  B.  Hanshaw 

Dr.  Roger  B.  Hickler 

Dr.  Ricilard  Hunter 

Dr.  Guido  Majno 

Dr.  Edward  Mason 

Dr.  Donald  J.  Morton 

Dr.  Arthur  M.  Pappas 

Dr.  Edgar  E.  Smith 

Mr.  John  F.  Stockwell 

Dr.  Donald  J.  Tipper 

Dr.  H.  Brownell  Wheeler 


Committee  on  Protection  of 
Human  Subjects  in  Research 

Dr.  Richard  H.  Saunders,  Jr.,  Chairman 

Dr.  Richard  Clark 

Dr.  Peter  Grigg 

Dr.  John  A.  Merritt 

Dr.  Peter  G.  Pletka 

Mr.  James  Barnhill  (Community 

Representative) 
Dr.  Archie  Smith  (Community 

Representative) 

Committee  on  Safety 

Dr.  H.  Maurice  Goodman,  Chairman 
Dr.  William  J.  Cooke,  HI 
Mr.  W.  Clifford  Fisher 
Dr.  Peter  Grigg 
Mr.  Steven  Larson 


Financial  Aid  Committee 

Dr.  Robin  I.  Davidson,  Chairnmn 
Dr.  H.  Maurice  Goodman 
Dr.  Karl  J.  Hittelman 
Dr.  Edgar  E.  Smith 

Library  Committee 

Dr.  H.  Maurice  Goodman,  Chairman 

Dr.  Karl  J.  Hittelman 

Dr.  Guido  Majno 

Dr.  Sandy  C.  Marks,  Jr. 

Dr.  Liberto  Pechet 

Dr.  Richard  H.  Saunders,  Jr. 

Dr.  Sanfrey  M.  Lilyestrom, 

Worcester  Medical  Library 
Dr.  Joseph  A.  Lundy, 

Worcester  Medical  Library 
Dr.  Donald  J.  Morton  (Ex  Officio) 
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Trustees  of  the  University 

Organization  of  1975 

Robert  M.  Abrams  of  Holijoke 

Stephen  E.  Breyer  of  Cambridge 

Bruce  R.  Carlson  of  Williamstown 

Mrs.  Catherine  Forbes  Clark  of  DorcJiester 

Edmund  J.  Croce  of  Worcester 

Robert  D.  Gordon  of  Boston 

John  W.  Haigis,  Jr.  of  Greenfield 

Joseph  P.  Healey  of  Arlington 

Mrs.  Eliot  S.  Knowles  of  South  Dartmouth 

John  O'Keefe  of  West  Medford 

Gavin  D.  Robertson  of  Worcester 

Gary  E.  Rothenburger  III  of  Concord 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rowland  of  Osterville 

Alan  Shaler  of  Easthampton 

Mrs.  Erline  Shearer  of  Boston 

Ms.  Muriel  S.  Snowden  of  Roxbunj 

Robert  J.  Spiller  of  Winchester 

Frederick  S.  Troy  of  Boston 

Christopher  J.  Weldon  of  Springfield 

Ex  Officio 

Michael  S.  Dukakis  of  Brookline,  Governor  of  the  Coinmonwealth 
Robert  Wood  of  Lincoln,  President  of  the  University 
Gregory  R.  Anrig  of  Needham,  Commissioiier  of  Education 
William  J.  Bicknell  of  Marshfield,  Commissioner  of  Public  Health 
Lee  B.  Macht  of  Wellesleij,  Commissioner  of  Mental  Health 
Frederic  Winthrop,  Jr.  of  Ipswich,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
Nancy  B.  Eddy  of  Amherst,  Chairman,  Board  of  Selectmen 
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Officers  of  the  Board 
Joseph  P.  Healey  of  Arlington,  Chairman 
Gladys  Keith  Hardy  of  Newton,  Secretary 
Kenneth  W.  Johnson  of  Amherst,  Treasurer 
Dorothy  Eichel  of  Boston,  Assistant  Secretary 


Officers  of  Administration 

University  Administration 

Robert  Wood,  Ph.D.  (Harvard  University),  President 

Ernest  A.  Lynton,  Ph.D.  (Yale  University),  Senior  Vice  President  for 
Academic  Affairs 

Peter  B.  Edelman,  LL.B.  (Harvard  Law  School),  Vice  President  for 
University  Policy 

Nan  S.  Robinson,  M.A.  (Radcliffe  College),  Vice  President  for  Planning 

Kenneth  W.  Johnson,  B.S.  (University  of  Vermont),  Treasurer 

Gladys  Keith  Habdy,  B.A.  (Sarah  Lawrence  College),  Secretary 

Rev.  Michael  P.  Walsh,  Ph.D.  (Fordham  University),  Academic  Adviser 
to  the  President 


Worcester  Campus 

Reginald  W.  Butcher,  Ph.D.  (Western  Reserve),  Acting  Dean, 
Medical  School 

Edgar  E.  Smith,  Ph.D.  (Purdue  University),  Provost,  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Worcester  and  Associate  Dean  for  Academic  Affairs, 
Medical  School 

John  F.  Stockwell,  M.H.A.  (University  of  Minnesota),  Director  of  the 
Hospital  and  Associate  Dean  for  Administrative  Affairs,  Medical  School 

Robin  L  Davidson,  M.D.  (University  of  Rochester  School  of  Medicine), 
Assistant  Dean  for  Student  Affairs,  Medical  School 

Charles  W.  Hays,  M.D.  (University  of  Kansas  Medical  School), 
Assistant  Dean,  Medical  School 

Muriel  Sawyer,  Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Dean,  Medical  School 

Maybe  B.  Coulter,  J.D.  (Northeastern  University),  Registrar,  Medical  School 
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Medical  School  Faculty 


Carlton  M.  Akins,  Assistant  Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery,  A.B.,  Harvard, 

1962;  M.D.,  1966 

Joseph  Albert,  Associate  in  Medicine  at  Framingham  Union  Hospital, 

M.D.,  Vermont,  1954 

Louis  F.  Anastasia,  Assistant  Professor  of  Thoracic  Surgery  at  St.  Vincent 

Hospital,  B.S.,  Georgetown,  1956;  M.D.,  1960 

M.  F.  MousTAFA  Ali,  Assistant  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  at  Wesson 
Women's  Hospital,  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  Cairo  (Egypt),  1964 

Malcolm  S.  Allan,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  at 
Wesson  Women's  Hospital,  M.S.,  New  York,  1934;  M.D.,  Tufts,  1938 

Edward  L.  Amaral,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery  at  Hahnemann  Hospital, 
B.S.,  Boston  College,  1957;  M.D.,  Georgetown,  1961 

Raj  K.  Anand,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Memorial  Hospital,  M.B., 
B.S.,  King  Georges,  1958;  M.D.,  Lucknow  (India),  1962 

Paul  Aney,  Associate  in  Medicine  at  Memorial  Hospital,  B.S.,  Illinois, 
1954;  M.D.,  1960 

Stephen  M.  Ayres,  Professor  of  Medicine  at  St.  Vincent  Hospital,  B.A., 
Gettysburg,  1951;  M.D.,  Cornell,  1955 

Robert  A.  Babineau,  Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Community  and  Family 
Medicine,  B.A.,  Assumption,  1943;  M.D.,  Boston  University,  1946 

Samuel  Bachrach,  Associate  in  Medicine  at  Memorial  Hospital,  A.B., 
Maine,  1933;  M.D.,  Tufts,  1938 

Jacqueline  Baez,  Assistant  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  at  Wesson  Women's 
Hospital,  M.D.,  Santo  Domingo  (Dominican  Republic),  1967 

Robert  W.  Bain,  Assistant  Professor  in  Pathology  at  St.  Vincent  Hospital, 
M.D.,  Boston  University,  1952 

Stephen  Balter,  Assistant  Professor  of  Radiology  at  St.  Vincent  Hospital, 
B.S.,  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  1961;  M.S.,  Columbia,  1963; 
Ph.D.,  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  1970 

Michael  Barbarich,  Instructor  in  Pathology,  M.D.,  Facultad  de  Medicina 
(Rosario,  Argentina),  1962 

Roger  Barber,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biochemistry,  B.Sc,  University  of 
Bii-mingham,  1960;  Ph.D.,  1964 

Wadi  A.  Bardawil,  Lecturer  in  Pathology,  M.D.,  National  University  of 
Mexico,  1946 
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Marvin  BAira/r,  Associate  in  Medicine  at  St.  Vincent  Hospital,  B.A., 
Alabama,  1942;  M.D,  New  York  Medical  College,  1945 

Norman  E.  Beisaw,  Assistant  Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery,  A.B., 
Bowdoin,  1958;  M.D.,  New  York  University,  1962 

Karl  T.  Benedict,  Instructor  in  Radiology  at  St.  Vincent  Hospital,  B.S., 
Tufts,  1959;  M.D.,  1963 

Robert  E.  Bennett,  Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  at 
Memorial  Hospital,  A.B.,  Dartmouth,  1936;  M.D.,  Tufts,  1940 

Cyril  A.  Bergman,  Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Pediatrics, 
M.D.,  Louisville,  1948 

Paul  E.  Berman,  Clinical  Associate  in  Medicine,  B.A.,  Michigan,  1959; 
M.D.,  State  University  of  New  York  Upstate  Medical  Center,  Syracuse,  1963 

Robert  E.  Bessette,  Associate  in  Medicine  at  Memorial  Hospital, 
B.S.,  Holy  Cross,  1961;  M.D.,  Georgetown,  1965 

Joel  B.  Bettigole,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  at 
Wesson  Women's  Hospital,  B.S.,  Harvard,  1956;  M.D.,  Albany,  1960 

Jag  Biiawan,  Assistant  in  Pathology  at  St.  Vincent  Hospital,  M.B.B.S., 
Delhi  University  (India),  1968;  M.D.,  All  India  Institute  of  Medical 
Sciences,  1972 

John  L.  Bianchi,  Assistant  Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery,  S.B.,  Harvard, 
1944;  M.D.,  Tufts,  1950 

Charles  A.  Birbara,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Worcester  City 
Hospital,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1958;  M.D.C.M.,  McGill  (Montreal),  1962 

Vincent  P.  Birbiglia,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine  at  St.  Vincent  Hospital, 
B.S.,  Holy  Cross,  1962;  M.D.,  State  University  of  New  York  at  BufFalo,  1966 

H.  Lee  Bishop,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  at  Memorial 
Hospital,  B.S.,  Miami,  1958;  M.D.,  Ohio  State,  1962 

Richard  L.  Bishop,  Associate  in  Medicine,  B.S.,  Tufts,  1962;  M.D.,  1966 

William  J.  Blake,  Associate  in  Pathology  at  H olden  District  Hospital, 
M.D.,  New  York  Medical  College,  1947 

Sanford  Bloomberg,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychiatry  at  Franklin  County 
Public  Hospital,  B.A.,  Vermont,  1950;  M.A.,  Columbia,  1951; 
M.D.,  Vermont,  1957 

Robert  D.  Bujie,  Assistant  Professor  of  Urology  at  St.  Vincent  Hospital, 
A.B.,  Boston  College,  1943;  M.D.,  Tufts,  1946 

David  E.  Booker,  Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  at 
Wesson  Women's  Hospital,  B.S.,  Murray  State  College,  1939; 
M.D.,  Louisville,  1944 
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Sol  S.  Boskind,  Assistant  in  Social  Planning,  Department  of  Psychiatry, 
B.S.,  George  Williams  College,  1938 

Gerald  Bowen,  Associate  in  Medicine  at  St.  Vincent  Hospital,  B.S., 
New  Hampshire,  1954;  M.D.,  Tufts,  1958 

Jean  K.  Boyd,  Instructor  in  Psychiatry  at  the  Springfield  Hospital  Medical 
Center,  B.A.,  Boston  University,  1966;  M.D.,  Medical  College  of 
Pennsylvania,  1971 

Paxjl  E.  Boyle,  Visiting  Professor  of  Oral  Pathology,  D.M.D.,  Harvard,  1923 

Michael  A.  Bratt,  Associate  Professor  of  Microbiology,  B.A.,  Reed,  1961; 
Ph.D.,  California  at  Berkeley,  1965 

John  R.  Brechtl,  Associate  in  Medicine  at  St.  Vincent  Hospital, 
B.A.,  Marquette,  1965;  M.D.,  1969 

G.  Jefferson  Breen,  Lecturer  in  Psychology,  B.A.,  Clark  University,  1960; 
M.Ed.,  1961;  Ed.D.,  1974 

Jacob  Brem,  Associate  Professor  of  Pediatrics  at  Worcester  City  Hospital, 
B.S.,  Harvard,  1927;  M.D.,  1931 

Norman  Bress,  Associate  in  Medicine  at  Memorial  Hospital,  B.A., 
Tufts,  1963;  M.D.,  Vermont,  1967 

Alan  C.  Brewster,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Pathology  at 
St.  Vincent  Hospital,  B.A.,  Omaha,  1960;  M.D.,  Creighton,  1964 

Charles  I.  Brink,  II,  Associate  in  Medicine  at  Memorial  Hospital, 
M.D.,  Illinois,  1950 

Bruce  R.  Brown,  A.s.si.stant  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Memorial  Hospital, 
A.B.,  Harvard,  1939;  M.D.,  Tufts,  1943 

Donald  P.  Brown,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery  at  St.  Vincent  Hospital, 
B.S.,  Holy  Cross,  1944;  M.D.,  Columbia,  1948 

Neal  C.  Brown,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  Pharmacology,  D.V.M.,  Cornell, 
1962;  Ph.D.,  Yale,  1966 

Edward  Budnitz,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Worcester  City  Hospital, 
B.S.,  Yale,  1928;  M.D.,  Harvard,  1932 

Ronald  K.  Burke,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  at  Wesson 
Women's  Hospital,  A.B.,  Yeshiva,  1961;  M.D.,  Kentucky,  1966 

William  M.  Burke,  Associate  Professor  of  Community  and  Family  Medicine, 
A.B.,  Holy  Cross,  I960;  M.D.,  Vermont,  1964 

Sumner  H.  Burstein,  Associate  Research  Professor  of  Biochemistry, 
B.S.,  M.I.T.,  1953;  M.S.,  Brandeis,  1955;  Ph.D.,  Wayne  State,  1959 

Reginald  W.  Butcher,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  Biochemistry,  Acting 
Dean,  B.S.,  United  States  Naval  Academy,  1953;  Ph.D.,  Western  Reserve,  1963 
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John  J.  Calabro,  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Worcester  City  Hospital,  B.S., 
Canisius,  1946;  M.D.,  Georgetown,  1952 

Lorenzo  D.  Campos,  Associate  in  Medicine  at  Memorial  Hospital, 
M.D.,  Santo  Tomas  (Philippines),  1955 

Andrew  T.  Canada,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmacologij,  B.Sc,  Medical 
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Antioch,  1960;  M.D.,  Washington,  St.  Louis,  1964 

John  F.  Scott,  Associate  Professor  of  Mental  Health  at  Worcester  Youth 
Guidance  Center,  B.A.,  New  York,  1951;  M.S.S.W.,  Boston  University,  1953; 
Ph.D.,  Brandeis,  1961 

Joel  M.  Seidman,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Physiology,  B.A., 
Harvard,  1960;  M.D.,  1964 

Joseph  F.  Sherer,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Urology  at  Memorial  Hospital, 
A.B.,  Harvard,  1941;  M.D.,  Tufts,  1946;  M.Sc,  Penns)avania,  1952 

Donald  C.  Shukan,  Clinical  Associate  in  Pediatrics,  A.B.,  Temple,  1959; 
M.D.,  Chicago,  1963 

H.  Herman  Shuman,  Associate  Clinical  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  B.S.,  Vemiont, 
1932;  M.D.,  1935 

Allen  Shuster,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Memorial  Hospital,  B.S., 
Michigan,  1955;  M.D.,  Wayne  State,  1959 

Robert  J.  Silkman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery  at  Worcester  City 
Hospital,  M.D.,  Tufts,  1946 

Malcolm  R.  Sills,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry  at  the  Department  of 
Mental  Health,  B.S.,  Middlesex,  1942;  M.D.,  1945 

Pedro  Silva,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  at  Wesson 
Women's  Hospital,  M.D.,  University  of  Lisbon  (Portugal),  1959 

Wayne  E.  Silva,  Associate  in  Surgery,  B.S.,  Tufts,  1963;  VLD.,  1967 

Joshua  J.  Singer,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology,  S.B.,  S.M.,  E.E., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1966;  Ph.D.,  Harvard,  1970 

RoHERT  H.  Singer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy,  B.A.,  Oberlin,  1966; 
Ph.D.,  Brandeis,  1970 

Roy  R.  Singer,  Associate  in  Ophthalmology  at  Worcester  City  Hospital,  A.B., 
North  Carolina,  1944;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1945;  M.D.,  Hahnemann,  1949 

Jang  B.  Singh,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine  at  St.  Vincent  Hospital, 
M.B.,  B.S.,  Delhi  University  (India),  1964 

Kenneth  W.  Sinish,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  at 
Wesson  Women's  Hospital,  B.S.,  Yale,  1937;  M.D.,  Tufts,  1946 

James  J.  Siragusa,  Associate  in  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  at  Wesson 
Women's  Hospital,  M.D.,  Boston  University,  1949 

Wilfred  T.  Small,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery  at  Memorial  Hospital, 
B.S.,  Bowdoin,  1943;  M.D.,  Tufts,  1946 

Edgar  E.  Smith,  Associate  Dean  for  Academic  Affairs  and  Associate 
Professor  of  Biocliemistry,  B.S.,  Tougaloo  College,  1955;  M.S., 
Purdue,  1957;  Ph.D.,  1959 
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Emil  R.  Smith,  Lecturer  in  Pharniacologtj  at  Mason  Research  Institute, 
B.S.,  Northeastern,  1954;  M.S.,  Tufts,  1956;  Ph.D.,  1958 

M.  Susan  Smith,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology,  B.A.,  North  Texas 
State,  1964;  M.S.,  Florida  State,  1969;  Ph.D.,  Georgia,  1971 

Louis  Michael  Snyder,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  at  St.  Vincent 
Hospital,  B.A.,  Brown,  1957;  M.D.,  Chicago  Medical  School,  1962 

Enrique  A.  Soto,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology  at  St.  Vincent  Hospital, 
B.S.,  Colegio  Nacional  Parana,  1955;  M.D.,  Universidad  Nacional  del 
Litoral  (Rosario,  Argentina),  1963 

Lamar  Soutter,  Professor  of  Surgery,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1931;  M.D.,  1935 

GuNTER  L.  Spanknebel,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Memorial  Hospital, 
M.D.,  Friedrich- Alexander  (Germany),  1958 

Morris  Spierer,  Associate  in  Medicine,  B.A.,  Yeshiva  University,  1965; 
M.D.,  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine,  1969 

Oscar  E.  Starobin,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Memorial  Hospital, 
A.B.,  Harvard,  1950;  M.D.,  1954 

Jerome  L  Starr,  Associate  in  Medicine  at  Memorial  Hospital,  B.S., 
University  of  Michigan,  1963;  M.D.,  1966 

Jan  F.  Steele-Perkins,  Clinical  Associate  in  Pediatrics,  M.D.,  Guy's 
(London),  1958 

John  F.  Stockwell,  Associate  Dean  for  Administrative  Affairs  and  Hospital 
Director,  Associate  Professor  of  Hospital  Administration,  A.B.,  Dartmouth, 
1949;  M.H.A.,  Minnesota,  1953 

Bernard  B.  Stone,  Assistant  Professor  of  Neurosurgery  at  Worcester  City 
Hospital,  M.D.,  Tufts,  1948 

Allen  H.  Storm,  Assistant  Professor  of  Community  and  Family  Medicine, 
A.B.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1959;  M.D.,  Downstate  Medical 
Center,  1963;  M.P.H.,  Harvard,  1973 

Kenneth  M.  Sussman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology, 
M.D.,  Tufts,  1958 

Walter  F.  Tauber,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  at 
Wesson  Women's  Hospital,  B.A.,  Massachusetts,  1948;  M.D.,  State  University 
of  New  York  Downstate  Medical  Center,  Brooklyn,  1952 

George  Theodosiou,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Worcester  City 
Hospital,  M.D.,  Bucharest  (Roumania),  1962 

Donald  J.  Tipper,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  Microbiology,  B.Sc, 
Birmingham  (England),  1956;  Ph.D.,  1959 
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Rudolf  J.  Utzschneeder,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery  at  St.  Vincent 
Hospital,  M.D.,  Maximilians  (Munich,  Germany),  1953 

Anthony  Varjabedian,  Associate  Professor  of  Psijchiatry  and 
Electroencephalography  at  St.  Vincent.  Memorial,  and  Worcester  City 
Hospitals,  A.B.,  Clark,  1941;  M.D.,  Yale,  1944 

Charles  Vassallo,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anesthesiology  at  St.  Vincent 
Hospital,  M.D,  Tufts,  1957 

James  D.  Villiotte,  Associate  in  Radiology  at  Memorial  Hospital,  B.S., 
Boston  College,  1959;  M.D.,  Boston  University,  1963 

John  Vorenberg,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychiatry  at  Springfield  Hospital 
Medical  Center,  A.B.,  Harvard,  1950;  M.D.,  1954 

John  V.  Walsh,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology,  A.B.,  Boston  College, 
1964;  M.D.,  Harvard,  1970 

Richard  F.  Walton,  Associate  Professor  of  Community  and  Family  Medicine 
and  Head  of  Family  Practice,  B.A.,  Queen's  (Kingston),  1959;  M.D.,  1961 

Allen  D.  Ward,  Associate  in  Medicine  and  Oncology  at  Worcester  City 
Hospital,  B.A.,  Dartmouth,  1961;  M.D.,  Tufts,  1965 

James  H.  Warram,  Jr.,  Lecturer  in  Community  Medicine,  B.S.,  Oklahoma, 
1957;  M.D.,  Harvard,  1961;  S.M.,  1965 

Francis  J.  Waters,  Assistant  Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery,  M.D., 
National  University  College  of  Galway,  1954 

Douglas  Waud,  Professor  of  Pharmacology,  M.D.,  University  of 
Western  Ontario,  1956 

Wxlliam  S.  Webster,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Animal  Medicine, 
Associate  Professor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Pathology,  B.A.,  Oberlin 
College,  1961;  D.V.M.,  Ohio  State,  1965;  M.S.,  Wake  Forest,  1969; 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State,  1973 

David  H.  Wegman,  A.s.sistant  Professor  of  Commtinity  and  Family  Medicine, 
B.A.,  Swarthmore  College,  1963;  M.D.,  Harvard,  1966;  M.S.,  Harvard,  1972 

Milton  A.  Weiner,  Instructor  in  Radiology  at  St.  Vincent  Hospital,  B.S., 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1960;  M.D.,  State  University  of  New 
York  Upstate  Medical  Center,  Syracuse,  1964 

Sanford  D.  Weinert,  A.ssistant  Professor  of  Urology  at  Worcester  City 
Hospital,  B.S.,  Boston  College,  1948;  A.M.,  Harvard,  1950;  M.D.,  Chicago 
Medical  School,  1954 

Jonathan  B.  Weisbuch,  Associate  Professor  of  Community  and  Family 
Medicine,  B.S.,  M.I.T.,  1959;  M.D.,  New  York  University  School  of 
Medicine,  1963 
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Earle  B.  Weiss,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  at  St.  Vincent  Hospital, 
B.S.,  Northeastern,  1955;  M.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1957; 
M.D.,  Albert  Einstein,  1961 

Federico  Welsch,  Associate  Research  Professor  of  Biochemistry,  B.A., 
Barcelona  (Spain),  1950;  M.D.,  Valencia  (Spain),  1955;  D.  Med.  Sc,  1957; 
Ph.D.,  Dartmouth,  1968 

H.  Brownell  Wheeler,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  Siirgenj,  M.D., 
Harvard,  1952 

Charles  S.  Whelan,  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery  at  St.  Vincent  Hospital, 
A.B.,  Holy  Cross,  1929;  M.D.,  Harvard,  1933 

Francis  A.  White,  Assistant  Professor  of  Radiology  at  Worcester  City 
Hospital,  B.S.,  Detroit,  1946;  M.D.,  Georgetown,  1950 

Robert  F.  Williams,  Instructor  in  Medicine  at  Memorial  Hospital,  B.S., 
Hampden,  1955;  A.B.,  American  International,  1957;  M.D.,  Georgetown,  1960 

Merrill  K.  Wolf,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  A.B.,  Yale,  1945;  M.D.,  Western 
Reserve,  1956 

Rosalie  S.  Wolf,  Lecturer  in  Sociology,  B.S.,  Wisconsin,  1949 

Irving  N.  Wolfson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Worcester  City 
Hospital,  B.A.,  Columbia,  1938;  M.D.,  Yale,  1942 

George  E.  Wright,  Associate  Professor  of  Pharmacology,  B.S., 
Illinois,  1963;  Ph.D.,  1967 

Howard  L.  Wylie,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry  at  Worcester  Youth 
Guidance  Center,  B.S.,  Antioch,  1942;  M.D.,  Chicago,  1945 

James  P.  S.  Yang,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology  at  St.  Vincent  Hospital, 
B.S.,  Union  College,  1962;  M.D.,  Indiana  University  School  of  Medicine,  1966 

Alfred  Yankauer,  Professor  of  Community  and  Family  Medicine,  A.B., 
Dartmouth,  1934;  M.D.,  Harvard,  1938;  M.P.H.,  Columbia,  1947 

Elton  Yasuna,  Associate  Professor  of  Ophthalmology  at  Worcester  City 
Hospital,  B.S.,  New  York  University,  1935;  M.D.,  1938 

John  J.  Zadworney,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  at 
Wesson  Women's  Hospital,  B.A.,  Saskatchewan  (Saskatoon),  1951;  M.D., 
Manitoba  (Winnipeg),  1955 
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Alumni '1974 


Abbott,  Donald  W.,  M.D.,  Maine  Medical  Center,  Portland,  ME  04102 

Ahgababian,  Richard  V.,  M.D.,  Mount  Auburn  Hospital,  Cambridge, 
MA  02138 

EsTABROOK,  William  W.,  M.D.,  Los  Angeles  County  Harbor  General 
Hospital,  Torrance,  CA  90509 

Finn,  Leonard  W.,  M.D.,  Worcester  City  Hospital,  Worcester,  MA  01610 

Gentile,  Donald  J.,  M.D.,  York,  PA  17402 

Jarry,  p.  David,  M.D.,  St.  Vincent  Hospital,  Worcester,  MA  01610 

Killiam,  Dana  G.,  M.D.,  Worcester  City  Hospital,  Worcester,  MA  01610 

Kornetsky,  Kenneth  M.,  M.D.,  Medical  College  of  Virginia  Hospital, 
Richmond,  VA  23290 

McGuiRE,  James  L.,  M.D.,  Mary  Hitchcock  Memorial  Hospital, 
Hanover,  NH  03755 

Oppenheimer,  Robert  G.,  M.D.,  San  Antonio,  TX 

RoTHMAN,  Jonathan  S.,  M.D.,  Worcester  City  Hospital,  Worcester,  MA  01610 

Roupenian,  Armen  L.,  M.D.,  University  Hospital  of  Boston  University, 
Boston,  MA  02118 

Sabel,  Paul  D.,  M.D.,  North  Shore  Memorial  Hospital,  New  York,  NY  10021 

Schell,  a.  Robert,  M.D.,  Yale-New  Haven  Medical  Center, 
New  Haven,  CT  06510 

Winzelberg,  Gary  G.,  M.D.,  University  Hospital  of  Boston  University, 
Boston,  MA  02118 

Young,  John  V.,  M.D.,  Strong  Memorial  Hospital,  Rochester,  NY  11642 
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Students 


Class  of  1975 

Anas,  Peter  P,  Worcester,  B.S.,  1970;  M.S.  1972,  Tufts  University 

Aeinella,  Dennis  J.,  Boston,  A.B.  1971,  Biandeis  University 

Bluestein,  Daniel  A.,  Palmer,  B.A.  1971,  University  of  Chicago 

Brand,  Debra  L.,  Cambridge,  A.B.  1970,  Brandeis  University 

Caskey,  Jennifer  H.,  Lincoln,  B.A.  1972,  University  of  Chicago 

Christopher,  Theodora,  Beverly,  A.B.  1971,  Smith  College 

Cole,  Stanley  M.,  Newton,  A.B.  1970,  Harvard  University 

DeBenedetto,  Diane  M.,  Lawrence,  B.S.  1971,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst 

Delise,  Claudio  M.,  Framingham,  B.S.  1966,  Tufts  University;  M.A.  1969, 
Brandeis  University 

Edwards,  William  T.,  Watertown,  B.S.  1965,  Siena  College;  Ph.D.  1968, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Griesbach,  Axjdrey  E.,  Melrose,  B.S.  1971,  Jackson  College 

Holgerson,  William  B.,  Taunton,  B.S.  1971,  University  of  Notre  Dame 

Hou,  Susan  H.,  Dover,  A.B.  1967,  RadclifFe  College;  A.M.  1970, 
Stanford  University 

Johnson,  Erica  E.,  Boston,  B.A.  1967,  Wellesley  College 

Karcz,  Anita  M.,  Chicopee,  B.S.  1971,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst 

Kidd,  Lawtrence  C,  Andover,  B.S.  1971,  Tufts  University 

Moriarty,  Richard  P.,  Quincij,  B.A.  1969,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst 

Nevvtman,  Lavst^ence  M.,  Peabody,  A.B.  1971,  Harvard  University 

NEvinviAN,  Margaret  H.,  Carlisle,  B.S.  1971,  Michigan  State  University 

PouLiN,  Frederick  K.,  Jr.,  Belmont,  A.B.  1970,  Harvard  University 

Racicot,  David  F.,  Medford,  A.B.  1971,  Boston  University 

Sullivan,  William  D.,  Watertown,  A.B.  1971,  Brandeis  University 

Sweeney,  Paul  W.,  Reading,  A.B.  1971,  Harvard  University 

Zajac,  John  J.,  Holyoke,  B.S.  1967,  U.S.A.F.  Academy 
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Class  of  1976 

Ashley,  Kenneth  F.,  Westfield,  B.S.  1966;  M.S.  1971,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst 

Basta,  Salvatore  J.,  Reading,  B.A.  1972,  Williams  College 
Brackett,  Elizabeth  C,  Waltham,  B.A.  1972,  Carleton  College 
Canaday,  Peter  G.,  Arlington,  B.A.  1972,  Amherst  College 
Cassel,  Christine  C,  Arlington,  B.A.  1967,  University  of  Chicago 
CrauLLi,  Robert  D.,  Sornerville,  B.S.  1969,  Tufts  University 
Ciejek,  Peter  M.,  West  Springfield,  B.S.  1972,  Columbia  University 
Crowley,  Barbara  A.,  Weston,  B.A.  1971,  Ithaca  College 
DeFlorio,  Daniel  P.,  Jr.,  Bradford.  B.S.  1972,  Boston  College 
Fabian,  Thomas  M.,  S.  Lancaster,  B.A.  1972,  Atlantic  Union  College 
Fallon,  William  F.,  Weymouth,  B.A.  1972,  College  of  the  Holy  Cross 

Foley,  Michael  T.,  Arlington,  B.A.  1972,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst 

Hall,  Michael  S.,  Abington,  A.B.  1971,  Harvard  University 

Hartley,  Deborah  A.,  Rochester,  B.A.  1972,  University  of  Bridgeport 

Healey,  Christopher  K.,  Brookline,  A.B.  1970;  M.A.  1972,  Boston  University 

HiNTEREGGER,  FRANCES  I.,  Allston,  A.B.  1965,  Brandeis  University 

Ivers,  James  J.,  Gardner,  B.A.  1972,  Tufts  University 

Kablin,  Bruce  C,  Newton,  A.B.  1969,  Harvard  University 

Lee,  Robert  G.,  Boston,  B.S.  1972,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Nyberg,  Leroy  M.,  Jr.,  West  Roxbury,  B.S.  1961,  Tufts;  M.A.  1968, 
Columbia  University;  Ph.D.  1972,  S.U.N.Y.,  Buffalo 

O'Brien,  Kevin  P.,  Worcester,  B.S.  1967,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst;  M.S.  1971,  University  of  Iowa 

Pitts,  Wilfrid  C,  Jamaica  Plain,  A.B.  1972,  Princeton  University 

Poplin,  Elizabeth  A.,  Newton,  A.B.  1972,  Brown  University 

Westover,  Gerald  F.,  Edgartown,  B.S.  1972,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst 
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Class  of  1977 

Ahonow,  David  B.,  Newton,  B.S.  1970,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Aniherst;  A.M.  1973,  Washington  University 

Bello,  Lorraine  K.,  Amherst,  B.S.  1973,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst 

BoROwsKi,  Krystyna  D.,  Acton,  B.A.  1972,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst 

Brennan,  Thomas  E.,  Worcester,  B.S.  1971,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst 

BuLAT,  Paul,  Worcester,  B.A.  1973,  College  of  the  Holy  Cross 

Bull,  Peter  T.,  Shirley  Center,  B.S.  1973,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst 

Butler,  Adrienne  L.,  West  Boijlston,  B.A.  1973,  Brown  University 

Coleman,  Patricia  K.,  Brighton,  B.A.  1971,  Yale  University 

Collier,  Charles  H.,  Lynn,  B.A.  1973,  Suffolk  University 

Deering,  George  E.,  Ill,  Belchertown,  B.S.  1973,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst 

DoHLMAN,  Lena  E.,  Arlington,  B.S.  1973,  Tufts  University 

Ellis,  David  A.,  Brockton,  A.B.  1971,  Boston  University 

Garstka,  Alan  E.,  Chicopee,  B.A.  1973,  College  of  the  Holy  Cross 

Green,  Errol  D.,  Jamaica  Plain,  B.S.  1973,  Northeastern  University 

Heuman,  Douglas  M.,  Stoneham,  B.A.  1973,  Yale  University 

HiLSHEY,  William  A.,  Gloucester,  B.A.  1973,  Northeastern  University 

Judge,  Nancy  E.,  Holyoke,  A.B.  1973,  Smith  College 

Kerzner,  Stephen  D.,  Newton,  A.B.  1972,  Colmnbia  University 

KiLDUFF,  Francis  J.,  Scituate,  B.S.  1973,  Stonehill  College 

Kimball,  Karoline  L.,  Belchertown,  B.A.  1972,  University  of  Vermont 

Klugman,  Robert  A.,  Newton,  B.S.  1973,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Larson,  Wallace  K.,  Springfield,  B.A.  1973,  North  Park  College 

Leone,  Robert  G.,  Arlington,  A.B.  1973,  Hai-vard  University 

Love,  EvelyxN  S.,  Hopkinton,  A.B.  1970,  Bryn  Mawr  College 

McCarthy,  Brian  S.,  Orange,  B.S.  1966,  College  of  the  Holy  Cross; 
M.S.  1972,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst 

McNamara,  Bernard  T.,  Qiiincy,  A.B.  1972,  Colgate;  M.A.  1974,  Boston 
University 
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Miller,  Kenneth  J.,  Waban,  B.A.  1973,  University  of  Vermont 

Murray,  John  J.,  Dorchester,  B.A.  1973,  Harvard  University 

Olson,  Steven  P.,  Westivood,  B.S.  1973,  University  of  Maine 

Penn,  Jeffrey  R.,  Holbrook,  B.A.  1973,  University  of  Chicago 

St.  Andre,  Mary  L.,  Framingham,  A.B.  1973,  Smith  College 

Saperia,  Gordon  M.,  Framingham,  B.S.  1972,  Tufts  University 

Silverman,  Paul  M.,  Canton,  A.B.  1973,  Brandeis  University 

Sweet,  Mitchell  L.,  Winthrop,  Boston  University 

Tatarunis,  Paula  A.,  Andover,  B.A.  1973,  Wellesley  College 

TsE,  Mary  M.,  Medford,  B.S.  1972,  Simmons  College 

Vacirca,  Stephen  J.,  Westford,  B.S.  1973,  Tufts  University 

Vengrow,  Michael  L,  Newton,  B.S.  1971,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst 

Weinstein,  Paul  D.,  Methuen,  B.S.  1973,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst 

Whitman,  Gene  A.,  Sharon,  B.S.  1973,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Class  of  1978 

Balliro,  James  M.,  Melrose,  Brandeis  University 

Batbouta,  John  C,  Worcester,  B.A.  1971,  Holy  Cross;  Ph.D.  1974, 
Boston  University 

Bee,  Vernette  J.,  Cambridge,  A.B.  1972,  Radchffe 

Begin,  Gregory  B.,  Greenfield,  B.S.  1974,  Boston  College 

Belton,  Stephen  R.,  S.  Hamilton,  B.A.  1973,  University  of  Southern  California 

Bentley,  Jeffrey  M.,  Andover,  B.S.  1972,  Tufts 

Bergeson,  Rachel  A.,  Waltham,  A.B.  1974,  Augustana  College 

BoLAND,  David  M.,  Norwell,  B.A.  1974,  University  of  Rochester 

BoNicA,  Alexander  J.,  Amherst,  B.S.  1974,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst 

Bovi^LiNG,  Marcia  C,  Cambridge,  A.B.  1974,  Brandeis  University 

Brennan,  Michael  J.,  Randolph,  B.S.  1968,  United  States  Military  Academy 

Burke,  George  W.,  Ill,  Canton,  A.B.  1974,  Hai-vard 
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